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THE    OCEAN    AND    ITS    LIFE. 


5H  on  the  terrible  cliS"  tbat  orer- 

liHJiir*  tJje  Chary b<J  is  of  the  ancients 

*  King  Frederiek,  of  Sicily ;  and  bj 

mde   the   laire^t  of  Europe's    f^Jr 

gbteriw      Often    and    often   bad    he 

doiwn    into  the  fierce    t^e+jthio^j 

b^^tieaih  hiui,  and  in  vain  bntl 

affmd  the  |2old  of  bi^  treasurt^  and 

liOBOfm  of  bis   conrt   to   lum   who 

dive  into  (be  whirl j>ool  nnd  tell 

of  the  fear  fill  mysteries  thai  wvv^ 

Vja^  bmeatli   the  hisatng,  boiling  foam. 

kBu^  OMdier  ^dhennan  nor  proud  knight 

||i4  4«n!>d  to  tempt  the  Gcd  of  tmrcy, 

tiod  to   Tentnre   down  into   the   dread 

vbioh    threiacened  deatti^   ^nre, 

death,  to  the  b<dJ  itiirud*^r, 

V^"**  ^  *^  ui  giild  and  honiir,  is  fair 

And  when   the  kicig'd 

ll«tiiU.».    -.<.r^ tiler    smiled     npi>n    tlio 

ip^Mg  a<>wd  aroiind  her^  and  when  her 

fmeM  lips  altered  word;*  of  gentle  en- 

I  tr«itj,   ibe  s^pell   was  woven,  and  the 

I  bold   h^rt  ftitind   that  wonhl  do    her 

i  biddisg,    for^tful    of  worldly  reward, 

[  ia4  wSkl  nninindftil,  alio,  of  the  word 

©f  th*f  Alnilghty ! 

He  waa  a  bold  M^aman,  and  hia  eom- 

ajm  callf?d  hirn  Pesee-Golo,  Nirk  the 

Clbr  h«  U^ed  in  tlie  ocean^^  depUi^, 

da/B  and  nighr^  pas^^ed,  which  he 

ipeilicwbiimini;  and  diviog  i.i  the  warm 

wucm  of  Sieily,     And  Irom  the  very 

dif  on  wb&ob  the  kkg  had  3|iokcn  his 

livatiof  worvli,  fr^^m  the  v^ry  feet  of 

ya  Ikir,  lemptmg  chihl,  lie  threw  bhii- 

Hlf^own  Inl'f   tliL-  ra;jmj;  floi>d.     The 

V|t»  -    hltn^    hissing    and 

maii'  I  ad  I  if  ^^  and  dee|>er 


and  darker  grew  the  fierce  whirlpool. 
All  eyea  wi^^re  bent  apoQ  the  gaping 
gnlf;  all  lip*  were  silent  03  the  gr&ve. 
Time  seemed  lo  be  at  rest;  the  very 
hearts  ceased  to  beat.  But  lot  oat  of 
tlie  dark  waved  there  ariaea  a  snow- 
white  form,  and  a  glowing  arm  is  seen, 
and  blaek  curb  hanging  down  on  rbe 
nervous  neek  of  the  daring  eeainan. 
And,  as  he  breathes  onee  mare  the  pare 
air  of  beaven,  and  as  hh  eyes  behold 
once  more  the  bhie  vatilt  above  hiixi, 
be  i^tanimers  words  of  ihunka  to  his 
Maker;  and  a  shont  arose  from  cliff  to 
chtf,  that  the  welkin  rang,  and  the 
ocean^B  roar  was  liushed. 

Bat  when  iheir  eyes  tnmed  ngaiu  to 
greet  the  bold  man  who  had  dartSl  what 
G^id  had  forbiddon,  and  man  had  n^rer 
ventured  to  d(%  the  dark  waters  had 
closed  apon  him.  They  eaw  the  tierce 
flotxl  m^h  np  in  wild  iiaste ;  they  saw 
the  white  foam  sink  down  into  the  dark, 
gioomy  gulf;  they  htard  the  tljunder- 
ing  roar  and  the  hideous  hiijising  below  ; 
the  waters  rose  and  tlie  waters  fell,  but 
the  bold,  daring  seaman  waa  never  ieen 
again. 

And  so  it  ia  even  now.  Little  is 
known  of  the  fearful  mysteries  of  the 
great  deep,  and  tU&  hnngry  oeean  din 
ruands  still  its  countless  victims;.  For  tbe 
calm  of  tiie  ^ea  is  a  treaclieron^  rest,  aod 
under  the  deceitlnl  mirror-like  ^mootli- 
ness  reign  eternal  warfare  an^l  ^trile. 
Oeeanus  holdd  not,  as  of  old,  the  Earth, 
ills  sjionse,  in  quiet,  loving  embrace ;  our 
sea-god  i*  a  god  of  battles^  and  wrestles 
and  wrauglisi  in  never-eeabJog  jFtruggle 
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with  the  firm  contineTJt  Etcii  when 
appiirenlly  calm  aod  sluiubenDjr,  h&  h 
muvloj^  la  resUess  action^  for  *4liere  ifi 
sorrow  on  the  sea,  it  cannot  be  qtiiet." 
listen,  and  you  will  hear  the  gentle 
beating  of  playfal  waves  against  the 
snowy  sands  of  the  beach ;  k>ok  again, 
and  yon  will  see  the  giijantic  nia^g 
breathe  and  heave  Itke  a  living  being. 
Ke  qoi^t,  no  sleep,  h  alkiwed  to  the 
great  element.  As  the  little  brook 
dance*  merrily  over  rock  and  roof, 
never  resting  day  and  night,  so  the 
great  ocean  also  knows  no  leisure,  do 
repose. 

It  is  not  merely,  hnwcver,  that  tJie 
weight  of  the  agitated  atmosphere 
preseess  upon  the  surface  of  ihe  vast 
oeeaiii  and  moves  it  now  with  the  gen* 
tie  breath  of  the  zephyr,  and  now  with 
the  fierce  power  of  the  tempest.  Even 
when  the  waters  seem  laahed  into 
mndnes9  by  the  raging  tornado,  or  rise 
in  daring  rebellion  under  the  sudden ^ 
snllen  fory  of  the  typhoon,  it  is  hot 
child*3  play  compared  with  the  gigantio 
and  yet  silent,  lawful  movement,  in 
which  thoy  ascend  to  the  very  heavens 
on  high,  where  "lie  bindeth  np  the 
waters  in  Ida  thick  clouds,"  and  then 
flgdn  sink  uncomplaining  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  the  earth. 

A^  the  bright  sun  resrta  warm  and 
Rowing  on  the  boi?om  of  the  cool  flood, 
millions  of  briny  drop;*  abandon  the 
mighty  ocean  and  riae,  unseen  by  human 
ej^  home  on  the  wings  of  tlio  wind, 
np  into  the  blue  ether*  Bni  toon  they 
are  recalled  to  their  allegiance.  They 
gather  into  silvery  cloudy  raee  around 
the  globe,  and  sink  down  agfiiw,  now 
impetuously  in  a  furioua  fitonn,  bringing 
destruction  and  ruin,  now  ns  gentle 
rain,  fertilizing  and  refreshing,  or  more 
quietly  yet,  as  hrilliant  dew  pearls,  gUt- 
terinpr  in  the  bosom  of  the  tin  folding  rose 
and  filing  each  tiny  cup  hold  up  by  leaf 
and  hlo3w>tn.  Eftgorly  the  thirtity  earth 
dnnks  In  the  heavenly  frift;  in  a  thou- 
eand  veina  she  sends  it  down  to  her 
lowe>^t  Jeptha,  and  fills  lier  vast  invisi- 
ble reservoirs.  Soon  ehe  can  hold  the 
rich  ahnndanee  ('f  healrh*bnugiut; 
waters  no  longer,  and  throngh  the  cleft 
and  cliff  they  gosh  joyfully  forth  a^ 
met*ry,  chattering  springf,  '  They  join 
rill  to  rill,  and  rnsb  heedlessly  do wti 
the  motmtains  in  brook  and  creek,  until 
they  grow  to  mighty  rivers^  thundering 
over  liigantic  rockfl,  leap  fearlessly  dowu 
lofty  precipices,  or  gently  rolling  their 
mighty  inas^ua  lUong  the  inclined  planes 


of  lowlands,    became   inan^s   obetltent 
slaves,  and  carry  richly  laden  vfcsselsi 
on  their  broad  shoulders,  before  theji 
return  once  more  to  the  bosom  of  their 
common  mother,  the  great  ocean. 

Huw  quietly,  how  ^ilenlly  natuno 
Tvorks  in  her  great  boo^hold.  Unheard 
and  unseen,  theae  enormoof  masse© 
water  rise  up  from  the  bi-oad  sens 
the  earth,  and  yet  it  requires  not  le 
than  one-tljird  of  the  whole  warmth 
which  the  son  giants  to  our  globe,  t^  ^ 
Uft  them  np  from  the  ocean  to  the  i 
gion  of  clouds.  Raised  thus  by  foic 
far  beyond  our  boldest  speculations,  and 
tlience  returning  as  blessed  rain,  ai 
humble  mill-race,  or  aa  active, 
high-road  carrying  huge  loada  from  land 
to  land,  the  ocean  receives  back  agMd 
its  own,  and  thus  completes  one  of  il 
great  movements  in  the  eternal  chang 
througli  water,  air,  and  land. 

But  the  niiglity  ocean  rests  not  even 
in  Its  own  le^^itimate  limits.  When  no! 
driven  about  ns  t^pray^  as  mist,  as  riverJ 
when  gently  reposing  m  its  eternnl  h'ltr-* 
on  the  bo^om  of  the  great  earih,  it 
still  stibject  to  powerful  influences  fron 
abroad.  That  mysterious  forco  w^hicl 
chains*  gun  to  sun,  and  planet  to  planet 
which  calls  hnck  the  wandering  rotnol| 
to  its  central  eon,  and  binds  the  worh" 
in  one  great  universe,  the  force  d 
general  attmctioa,  mnst  needs  have  it 
effect  upon  the  w-atera  also,  and  imdci 
the  control  of  sun  and  moon,  th^y  [ttr 
form  a  second  race  around  the  globe  i 
which  we  live. 

When  the  companions  of  Nearohi 
nnder  Alexander  the  Great,  reached  t 
mouth  of  the  Indus,  nothing  excited  the 
amazoment  in  that  wonderful  conn  I  r 
so  much  as  the  regular  rise  and  fall  c 
all  the  ocean — a  phenomena  which  the  ^ 
had  never  seen  at  home,  on  the  coaata' 
of  A^ia  Minor  and  Greece,  Even  tlidr 
short  stay  there  sufliced,  however,  to 
show  them  the  connection  of  this  aa- 
tonishing  change  with  the  phasea  of 
the  n^oon*  Fur  *'  sweet  as  t!ie  inoon* 
hght  sleeps  upon  this  hank,'^  it  is  never- 
theless full  of  silent  power.  Stronger 
even  than  the  larger  fun,  beeanso  so 
mneh  nearer  to  the  earth,  it  raises  tipon 
the  boundless  [jklnu  of  the  Paciiie  a 
wave  only  a  few  feet  high,  but  extend 
ing  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
moves  it  onwards  chained  as  it  were  to 
its  own  path  high  In  heaven.  II  arm  less 
niid  pmveriess  this  wave  rt>lU  alun^  the 
placid  snrfttce  of  the  ooean*  But  lands 
arise.  New  tlolland  on  one  side,  Soaih- 
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wnk  Asia  on  th#  other,  and  the  low  but 
lamtoaelj  broad  tidal  ware  is  pressed 
tufretber  and  nses  a p wards,  mcing  m- 
pidlj  rmtna  the  sharp  |H?iQt  of  Africa, 
Am  mmr  altir  the  mooo  hea  li^a  high- 
eit  al  Qreetiwich,  it  reaches  Fe^  and 
l^iroeoo;  two  hoars  later  it  passes 
Ifcroagfc  tise  Stmts  of  Gibraltar^  a»d 
along  Hie  coast  of  Fortttgal,  TLe  fonnh 
bottr  leee  it  msb  with  iocr^a^ied  forco 
into  the  Chan  Del  and  past  the  western 
tfcmA  of  Englantl,  Tliere  the  rockj 
dift  of  Irel&od  and  the  Dnmerona  ta- 
lamda  ol  tlie  Kortbeni  geas  arrest  ita 
npid  eoiiirse,  so  that  it  reaches  Norway 
eniij  Am  &a  eight  hnars*  he^long  race. 
AnodMT  hrafjch  of  tlie  same  waTO 
livfTieG  along  tho  eafitern  coast  of  Ame- 
tics  m  alusoet  fuiioui  hasie,  o^a 
aabomiting  to  120  miles  an  hour;  from 
Cbeoea  il  paasee  on  to  the  north,  where, 
keflBBied  In  on  ali  Qide^v  it  rises  here  nud 
thepa  to  tbe  enormoiifl  height  of  eighirf 
£m^  So^  b  not  mrdy  the  case  in  the 
Baj  of  Fimdlj — a  ciroimatanoe  which 
abmv  wm  fordMj  tho  vast  Buperiority 
4if  tbii  cilecC,  stead j  mOTement  orer 
tint  nf  tlhd  fierce^  terap^^  Eren  ftt 
thai  moat  Monny  and  most  dreaded 
ipet  on  earth,  dspe  Horn,  oil  the  vio- 
lance  of  r^ng  tempests  cannot  r&i^e 
th*  waves  higher  thao  fome  tUlrtj  feeti 
Bor  does  it  ever  distnrh  the  habitual 
caha  oC  &e  ocean  deeper  than  a  few 
ittfaoiiiap  to  that  dirers  do  not  hesitate 
to  iti^  Mow^  eTcn  when  the  hnrriauie 
lafBi  abore.  Gentle  in  iut  appearance, 
UMgb  grftnd  in  it^  effect,  thi^  mighty 
WB^re  iliowa  its  trae  power  only  when 
it  niaeta  oh^tacjei  wofthj  of  such  elfort 
Wher^  strong  currents  oppose  its  ap 
mac^  as  in  tbo  river  Doidogne^  in 
Traaee^  it  races  in  coDtemptnotia  baate 
ip  Ibe  liaring  stream  and  reaches  there, 
for  fanCaiioe,  in  two  mintite^  the  height 
U  \fSikf  bonieau  Or  it  rolb  tbe  mtghty 
vilevi  of  ihe  Amazon  Eiver  tnoutitain 
Ugb  op  Into  huge  dark  masses  of  foam- 
^  caaeade^t  and  then  drires  tbem 
•tMdOft  risBlBlJeff&ly  npward?,  leaviog 
tftMi  outn  of  a  mirror  behiiiil,  and  tend* 
lag  ha  roar  and  its  ihtmder  tor  milvf 
fa£»  the  upland. 

6c3l  kn  known  and  less  observed  U 
Ifca  tbif^  great  moTement  which  inter- 
mpCa  the  apparent  calm  and  peace  of 
^  oei«Ei*  For  here,  m  everywhere, 
9af«ii»eDt  b  life,  as  rest  would  be 
ifaih.  Withont  this^^er  stirring  acii- 
ftoy  in  i^  own  bo^^n^  without  this 
ooaitaiti  moving  and  intermingling  of 
in   waicra,   the    countless  myriads    of 


decaying  plants  and  animals  which  are 
daily  bnried  in  the  vast  deep^  would 
BOon  destroy,  by  their  mepbitic  vapors, 
all  life  npon  earth.  This,  greatest  of  all 
mof  emenls^  never  resting,  never  ending, 
lA  the  effect  of  the  sun  and  the  warmth 
it  generates.  Like  all  bodies,  water 
also  contracts,  and  consequently  grows 
heavier  as  the  temperatnre  sinks;  bnt 
only  to  a  certain  point,  abont  three  de- 
gress Reanmnn  This  is  the  invariable 
warmth  of  th«  ocean  at  a  depth  of 
a,600  feet,  and  below  that.  If  tlo  tem- 
peratnre is  cooler,  water  becomes  thin- 
ner  again  and  lighter,  so  that  at  the 
freexing  point,  as  ice,  it  weighs  oonsider- 
ably  l^a  than  when  finid.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  pecnliar  relation  of  water 
to  warmth  prodnoes  the  rem&rkablo 
reanlt,  tJiat  is  the  great  ocean  an  inces^ 
^ant  movement  continues:  up  to  the 
above  mentioned  degree  of  warmth, 
the  warmer  and  lighter  water  rises  con- 
tinually, whilst  the  cooler  and  lieavier 
sittks  in  like  manner ;  below  that  point 
the  colder  water  rises  and  the  warmer 
part  descends  to  the  bottom.  Henoe, 
the  many  currents  in  the  vast  m&ts  of 
the  ocean ;  sometimes  icy  cold,  at  other 
times  warm,  and  even  hot^  so  that  often 
the  diSerence  between  the  temperature 
of  the  current  and  that  of  the  qaiet 
water  by  its  ddc,  is  quite  aste niching. 
The  great  HnmboSdt  found  at  Trnxillo, 
the  undistorbed  waters  as  warm  m  23 
d^reea,  whilst  the  stream  on  the  Pem- 
vian  coast  had  but  little  more  tlmn  8 
degreea,  and  the  sailor  who  paddles  his 
boat  with  tolerable  accnracy  on  the 
enter  line  of  the  gnlf-!^lreim,  may  dip 
his  left  into  cold  and  his  right  into 
warm  water, 

Grsater  wonders  still  arc  hidden  under 
the  calm,  still  surface  of  the  f^lambering 
giant.  Thoughtless  and  careless^  man 
pisses  in  his  light  fragile  boat,  over  the 
botmdless  expand  of  the  ocean,  and  Ut- 
tle  does  he  know,  as  yet,  of  the  vast 
pkins  beneath  him,  the  liim riant  forests, 
the  sweety  gr«en  meadows,  that  lie 
stretched  out  at  the  foot  of  unmeasured 
monntains,  which  raise  their  lofty  peaks 
np  to  his  ship's  bottom,  and  the  fiery 
volcanoes  that  earthqnakes  have  thrown 
Bp  below  the  wave^. 

For  the  sea,  also,  has  its  hills  and  its 
dales;  \u  table-land^  and  it^  valleys; 
fi#imetimes  barren,  and  sometimes  covered 
with  lu  in  riant  vegetation.  Benoatb  its 
pladd,  even  snrface,  there  are  iaequsli- 
ties  far  greater  than  the  most  elartling 
on  the  continents  of  the  earth.    In 
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AtlEntJC,  soatli  of  St.  tfolenft*  the  load  uf 
tire  French  frigate  Venu^  reached  bot- 
tom oqIj  at  a  dejith  of  14,55d  feet,  or  a 
dtsUnea  equflJ  to  the  height  i^f  Mount 
Blane;  and  OflpUiri  Ros^  tiuriog  his 
last  expedition  to  the  Sooth  Pole,  fuoud, 
at  ST^GOO  ft^et^  a  deptti  equal  to  more 
tJian  five  mile?,  no  hc>tt<mi  yet:  so  that 
there  the  Dawalnghiri  might  huve  been 
placed  on  top  of  Mount  Sinai,  without 
appearing  above  the  waters!  And  yet, 
fi'oni  the  same  depth,  mouutamj  rise  ia 
diflTs  and  reefs,  or  <3Spand  up  wards,  in 
broad,  fertile  islands. 

Nor  cjm  we  any  longer  euf^tatn  the  an* 
dent  faith  in  the  stability  of  tlie  "  terra 
jSrwMt,**  aa  contrasted  with  the  e^'er- 
ohanging  nature  of  the  f^ea.  Recent  dia- 
ooTeries  have  proved  that  the  land 
changes,  and  the  waters  are  stable  I  The 
ocean  maintains  always  the  same  level ; 
but,  as  on  the  great  continents,  Uible* 
laods  rise  and  prairies  sink,  so  does  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  riae  and  fall  la  the 
South  Sea  this  takes  place  alternately,  at 
stated  times*  To  such  frinkinj;^  piirfinns 
of  onr  earth  belongs,  araong  otherj?.  New 
Holland.  So  far  from  being  a  new^ 
yonng  land,  it  151,  on  ihe  contrary,  with 
Its  strange  flora,  go  unlike  that  of  the 
rest  of  the  worlcl,  aud  ita  odd  and  mar- 
vellona  aDinials,  an  a^ed,  dying  island, 
which  the  ocean  is  slowly  burykip,  ineh 
by  inch. 

And  a  wondrons  world,  Is  the  world 
of  the  great  sea.  There  are  deep  abysses, 
filled  with  huge  rocks,  speetrrd  ruins  of 
large  ships,  and  the  corjisca  of  men. 
There  liCj  half  covered  with  Ihoe  and 
dirae,  the  green,  decaying  grm,  and  the 
precionsboi,  filled  with  the  gold  of  Perots 
fiuoW'COvered  Alps,  by  the  side  (if  count- 
less skeletons,  gathered  from  every  shore 
an<l  every  clime.  There  moulders  the 
bald  sknll  of  the  brave  sea  captain,  by 
the  side  of  the  broken  nrinor  orgigatitto 
turtles;  the  whakn''a  harjioon  rests 
peaceably  near  the  tooth  of  the  whale; 
thousands  of  fishea  dwelUn  huge  bales 
I  of  costly  silks  from  India,  and  over  ihern 
I  pass,  in  mlent  crowds,  myriads  of  dimi- 
I  fintive  infn^oria;  enormous  wliales,  and 
yoracions  sharks,  chafing:  beftire  them 
I  thickly  packed  shoals  of  frightened  her* 
'  rings,  lie  re,  the  sea  foiims  and  fretg 
re^Llea%  up  cnrioasly-ahaped  clitls,  and 
oddly-formed  rocks;  there,  it  mxive'S 
doggishly  over  large  plaias  of  white, 
•Molng  sand.  In  the  mortiing,  the  tidal 
w^rm  break  in  grim  fury  a^aiust  the 
l)ald  peaks  of  «ub  marine  Al]>s,  or  jjass,  in 
biiamg  streamaj  throagh  aaeieni  forests 


on  their  aide ;  in  the  evening,  they  glide 
Doisele^Iy  over  bottomless  abysiiee,  as  if  J 
afraid,  lest  they,  also,  might  sink  dowuj 
mto  the  eternal  night  below,  from  wluoli  - 
rises  distant  t bonder ;  and  the  locked  np  \ 
waters  roar  and  whine  like  evil  spJiitJi 
chained  in  the  vast  deep. 

The  ocean   is  a  vast  charnel  houfe* 
There  are  millions  and  nnllions  i^f  ani- 
mals mouldering,  piled   up,  layer   ujioa  j 
layer,  in  huge  masses,  at  forming  md^ 
long  bank!*.     For  no  peace  is  tonnd   bo-  , 
low  and  under  the  thin,  transparent  veil ; 
there  refgns  entlless  mni*der,  wild  war-  , 
fare,  and  fierce  blimdslied.     infinite,  ua- 
qijenchabJe  hatred  seema  ti>  dwell  in  the 
c^tld,  unfeehngdeep.     Destruction  ahine, 
maintains  lifts  in  the  boundless  worhl  of 
the   ocean.     Lions,    tigers  and   wukes, 
reach  a  gigantic  size  in  its  vast  caverns, 
and,  day  after  day,  destroy  whole  gene-  , 
rations  of  smaller  animals.    Pulypi  and 
medusae,  in  c<>UTitIess  numbers,   ispread  , 
their  nets,  catching  the  though ilcss  ratli-  ^ 
ati  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  the  htige  , 
whale  swallows,  at  one  gidp,  millions  of 
nji  a u te,  bu tilling  crea tu res,    Th e  s w ord-  , 
fislj  and  the  sea-lion  hunt  the  eWpJinnt 
and  rhinof^eroa  of  th©  Paciiic,  and  tiny 
parasites  dart  npon   the  tunny  fisli,  to 
dwell  10  myriads  ia  his  thiek  layers  of 
fat.     All  are  hunting,  killing,  murdering; 
but  tlio  si  rife   is  silent,  no  war  cry  is 
heard,  no  burst  of  anguish  disturbs  the  ^ 
eternal  salience,  no  shout**  of  triumph  rise 
up  through  the    crystal   waves  to  the 
world  of  light.    The  battles  are  fought  , 
in  deep,  still  sef^resy ;  only  now  and  then 
the  parting  waves  dispel ose  the  bloody 
scene  for  an  instant,  or  the  dying  whale 
throws  his  enonnoita  carcass  high  Into 
the  air,  driving  the  water  up  ia  h^fty  co- 
lumns, capped  vn\h  foam,  and  tinged  j 
with  hl^od, 

Oeaselesa  as  that  warfare  is,  it  does  not  \ 
leave  the  ocean's  depths  a  waste,  a  scene 
of  desolation.  On  the  contrary,  we  find 
that  the  sea,  t!ie  most  varied  and  the 
most  wonderful  part  of  creation,  wht^re 
nature  still  keeps  some  of  her  profound- 
est  secrets,  leeins  wiUi  life,  **  Things 
innumerable,  both  p-eat  and  «malh  are 
there.'*  It  contains,  especially,  a  most* 
diversified  and  exuberant  abundance  of 
animal  life,  from  the  microscopic  infu- 
soria, in  inconceivable  nntnbers,  up  to 
those  colossal  forms  wliich,  free  frt>m  the 
incumbrance  of  weight,  are  left  frey  to 
exert  the  wliole  of  their  giant  pow*L^r  for 
Ihuir  enjoyment.  Where  the  rocky  cliffs 
of  Spilzbergen  and  the  inhospitable 
shores  of  Victoria  land  refuse  10  nourish 
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#Ttii  the  m ropiest,  hutnblest  fioheti, 
w^bem  no  reiiitleer  is  ever  seeo^  and 
^TGD  the  polar  bear  finds  no  Iimgtr  coin- 
ibrt,  there  the  ftsA  Is  at  ill  covered  wkh 
foei  mnd  Oinferr®,  and  myriiidfl  <if  mi- 
BUte  anirnals  ernwd  its  lire-^ustain- 
iDg  wftTe^  Naturally,  the  purest  fpring- 
water  k  not  more  liinpid  than  ihe  water 
of  the  ooe^D ;  for  it  ab^rba  all  oolora 
save  thftt  of  ukramarine,  which  (tiTei  it 
the  azure  hue  vymg  with  the  blue  of 
hcAveiL  It  varies,  to  be  sure,  with  every 
flraFii  of  ^uB*hme,  with  every  pas^in^ 
ckia4i  and  wben  i^hiillow^  it  refleet^  the 
©o!or  of  lis  bed.  But  its  hnghUsl  tmL% 
aod  straage^t  colors,  are  derived  from  in- 
feom  aftd  plants.  lo  the  Arctic  Sea,  a 
broad  band  of  opaque  fdive  gr^en^  pitRe^ea 
rl^ht  tb rough  the  pure  ultramarine ;  and 
off  the  Arabian  ooajl,  we  are  t'>ld,  there 
ii  a  stiip  of  green  water  m  dbtinctly 
marked,  that  a  ship  has  been  »eea  in  bhie 
and  gT«eii  water  at  the  tame  iifne,  Tbo 
TtrodllioQ  Sea  of  C^lirornia^  has  iti*  narne 
frotn  the  r«d  c<L>lor  of  vast  quaritjtje'<  of 
iBteoria,  and  the  Bed  Sea  of  Arabia 
dbmai^m  trtrm  delicate  piak  t<r  dee[^  scar^ 
kCk  aa  tta  tiny  iohabjtati^s  nii*ve  in 
tUefeer  or  thr finer  layers.  Other  mnasm 
of  miBttta  creAtnre*  Xmp^  I  he  watefi 
fMmil  tlio  Maidiireg  bbck,  and  that  c^ 
tli9  Golf  vT GsEaea,  w^te. 
Wben  Ctotala  Bose^  to  the  Ando 
Ttbeboexfiiiorthe  aea^aod 
I  M«  lesd  to  a  icfltli  of  ft,000  ftet^ 
be  dl  6fwig&t  m  Imam  Mlinaleri» ; 

■talML  ilio  «aier> 
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hfl»t<j  alVor  hardly  vinihle,  faintly  cobirodi 
jelly-lulla  \ 

But,  for  otbe:  ptirpofl<*ii,  al^o,  there  la 
iQcft'i'ifiut  triirel  ^inw^  ojv  In  rho  nfi*»mi*i 
hkldei)  renhii.  Wut^^r  iJt  the  trnu  an4 
proper  ektuoni  of  motion.  Hence,  we 
fiud  hero  tho  fmist  rapid  J«inrni7%  the 
mtiit  Ofjnstunt  changes  fVorn  jjtme  lo  u\n9* 
No  claw  of  flnrfhuU  travel  no  mtii'li  nnd 
eo  repUiHy  rwrtah,  ond  nowhert-^  In  tlN» 
TABt  household  of  niitTir\>,  do  wi^  loe  no 
clearly  Ih^  eic>»e  reUtinn  bet w coo  the 
wan  is  of  m.in,  and  I  hi*  provlMitm  nijido  for 
tbem  by  a  WTmliftd  prti¥ldefu'4^  Tho 
first  beri'itig^  tlmt  appeared  in  thf*  waten 
of  Holland,  ujied  lo  he  paitl  fur  by  ihcrfr 
weight  111  j^idd^urul  n  .lajHitM*H«?  tiobfc*rnaa 
apoot  more  than  a  r '  ^  docats  for  a 

braee  i>f  eoniEium   r  i  tt  plt*aMed 

hm  Japanese  ninjc^tv  i'>  -I'lrr  a  1l4h  din« 
ner  at  bw  hon^io  Id  tli4»  depth  of  wint^rr, 
when  all  fish  Ivave  tha  cooaLs  of  bia 
oonntry. 

Now  jiingly,  now  in  ihoalA,  fi«h  art 
oonitantly  noon  moving  tltrougli  tho 
ooean.  The  delieate  laaokerel  traveli 
towards  tbe  S4»tit!i^  the  iimalL,  «l«fant  Nir- 
dine,  of  the  Mediterranean,  move*  !a 
ipiog  weaiward,  and  r«inrns  Sn  fall  I* 
lae  eai^  Tho  iturge^m  o(  northern  teai, 
laHi  lonely  np  tlio  U™  firw»  of  tho 
eoDiifiooi  of  Eoftipo,  ana  haa  beoa  foaad 
iatliever    *  Gcrmaaj,  andtrrthe 

iliadow  c-  ts  eathidra)  of  Stnui- 

ap  nearly  all  Dorthom  riTora»  andf  w^ 
•oiaetiifies  ni  namorooa,  aooloaelj  paoked. 
tlttt  Utmf  aecaall J  ffttpodo  ibe  ettrreat  or 
tarnorften^  Bdrnpe  their  arrlvilfeoiiiit- 
\em  aiillkiiit  of  hemi^  teoTO  the  mm^ 
vai«r%  but  wbera  tlietr  home  \»^  mao 
baa  sot  jet  Ibond  iwl  Oalf  ia  iba 
•prlof  fooBibs  tliam  aodtail  j  tffMtr 
vait  banks  ^  ihia  rvmarkable  tbb,  two 
or  ifaree  intlei  wida,  and  twenty  t/i  ih  itXf 
ad  io  denw  am  %hm  or^>wdi^ 
daptii,  that  laaeai  tad  bn«- 
:  tibesoandlsg  taad— thfowB 
theao,  do  aot  Maik, 
■priglit.    What 


I 


loofcactt 


^  f^v  >*  >Kit  known;  what  in- 


OEMit,  to  bo  apvaad  aa 
"  '  ~ » lalaad,  Ii  beyond  all 


yelL  it  baa  been 
atboBMiii 


»^Ml«f  ^»  MaatnaiiiiE  In  iifluiia      aft 


noaOy  mlted  in- 1 
AhkagiganMoiathoiabal-tha 

iMt  kngth  maA  mora^  are  tho  htt^^x.  '?t 
1^  on  earthy  £ta  tiB»aali^ii^  m 
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the  elephant^  the  giant  of  the  firm  laad 
Tartle«  weigliingr  a,  ihonBand  paundi*,  are 
found  in  more  thaa  one  aca,     The  rocky 

lislaiidi  of  tiie  iHJUthero  Arcli^i  aloue, 
Itirnish  a  yearlj  supply  of  a  million  of 
eea-lioEW,  &ca-cowii,  and  a^als.  Huge 
birds  Tim  from  tJi©  foam-ctivertid  wavesj 
their  hornesi  never  eeeti  by  humati  eye, 
tljeir  young  ones  bred  in  landti  uLikiiown 
to  man.  J^jlands  are  formed,  and  moun- 
taios  raided,  by  tlie  mere  dang  of  gcne^ 
rations  of  fimaUer  birds.  And  yet  nature 
ie  here  aUo  ^Tmimi  in  Iier  smallest  cre- 
ation a,  For  how  fine  ninst,  for  iai?tance, 
bo  ihe  tcature  of  sinews  and  muscles,  of 
nerved  ^ud  blood- vessel  in  animals  that 
never  reach  the  size  of  a  pea,  or  even  a 
pin*a  head  I 

The  ocean  has  not  only  ita  moan  tains 
md  plain 8,  its  tmf  moora  and  sandy  de- 
fiertd,  Its  rivers  and  sweet  springs,  gushing 

I  forth  from  bidden  reoe<83e8,  and  thhiff 
throngli  the  midst  of  salt  water,  but  it 

'  liaa  ako  ita  lofty  forests,  with  Inxuriaiit 
parasites,  iu  vast  prairit;^  and  hlooinLng 
gardens;  landscapes,  in  fine,  far  miire 
gorgeous  and  gloria  i us  than  all  the  splen^ 
dor  of  the  fina  land.  It  k  true  that  but 
two  kinds  of  plants,  algre  or  fucuj^,  pros* 
per  upsin  the  bottom  of  tlie  sea,  the  one 
A  jointed  kind^  having  a  threadlike  foriQf 
the  other  jolntless,  and  ctmtaining  all  the 
■peoies  that  grow  in  subiuarine  forfiista,  or 
float  like  green  meadows  in  the  open  ^^ea. 
But  tteir  tbrms  are  so  varied,  iheir  colors 
BO  hriUiaiit,  their  number  and  size  so 
enorunms,  that  they  change  the  deep 
iLto  fnhuIojiB  fairy  gardens.  And^  aa 
branches  atid  leaves  of  firm,  earth- rooted 
treo-i,  tremble  and  bend  on  the  elastic 
waves  of  the  air,  or  wreaile,  sighing  and 
groaning,  with  ihe  tempedt^sfury^so  *Uho 
seaweed^  almiy  and  dark,  waves  its  arms, 
so  lank  and  brown,"  aad  struggle^  with 
the  ocean,  that  [»ulls  at  ita  root^^  nnd 
tearg  iu  lea?ea  lot^i  shreds.  Now  and 
then  the  mighty  ad\-ersary  is  viotorious, 
and  ronds  them  from  their  home,  when 
they  wander  hornel^s  and  res^tlcss,  in 
long,  broad  raassei*,  towards  the  shores 
of  distant  land:*,  where  often  iieldf*  are 
foand  so  lm^>enetrable,  that  they  have 
saved  vessels  from  ahlp  wreck,  and  tuany 
a  htunan  life  from  the  hungry  waves. 

These  different  kitids  of  fncus  dwell  in 
varions  parta  of  the  ocean,  and  have 
their  own,  welUdefined  hmits.  Some 
oliug  with  hand4ike  roots  so  flrmly  to 
the  rocky  gronud  that,  when  strong 
waves  pull  and  tear  their  upper  parte, 
Ihey  oden  hft  up  gipmtiq  mas.^es  of 
Htxme^  and  dra^  tliem,  like  buga  anchors^ 


for  miles  and  miles.  Most  of  them,  how  * 
ever,  love  the  coast,  or,  at  least,  a  firm 
sea  bottom,  and  w^Idom  ihrive  lowcjr  tliaa 
at  a  depth  of  forty  fathoms.  Still,  they 
arefoijcidin  every  sea;  the  most  gigan- 
tic, strangely  enough,  in  the  two  Arctics, 
where  they  reach  the  enormous  length 
of  1,500  feet  OcoaBionally,  they  cover 
vast  portions  of  the  »ea,  and  form  thoga 
fabulous  greeo  meadows  on  deep^  azure 
ground,  whii-h  struck  terror  In  the  heart* 
of  early  navigators.  The  largest  of  tlieae*, 
called  Sargos^  Sea,  between  the  Axorea 
and  the  Antilles,  is  a  imgc  floating  gar-  , 
den,  stretching,  with  a  varying  width  of 
one  fci»  three  hundred  miles,  over  twenty- 
five  degreeii  of  latitude,  t>o  that  CoJciin- 
hu9  spent  three  hopelessi,  endless  week% 
iu  paiijing  through  thk  straoge  land  of 
Occan-prairiesl 

Take  these  fuci    out  of  their  briny 
element,  and  they  x>ra^utyou  with  forma 
as  whimsical  as  luiuriant.    Tliey  are^  in 
truth,  nothing  more  than  shapeless  tnaaa^ 
e^  of  jelly,  ci>vered  with  a  leathery  sur- 
face, atid  mostly  dividing  into  irregular 
branches,    which    oeeafdonally    end    itt 
scnnty  bunehes  of  real  leaves.    The  firai  j 
stem  is  thin  and  dvy  ;  it  dies  sjoon,  but ' 
the  plant  continues  to  grow,  apparent^ 
without  hinit,     A  few  are  eatable.     Off 
Ireland  grows  the  Carraghen-moss,  with  i 
graci^ fully    shaped    and    curled  leaves,  I 
which  physicians  prescribe  for  pec  Loral  I 
d  i^ioas  es.     A  u  o  the  r  ki  nd  o  f  sea  -  f  u  u  us  f  ur- 
ni*ihe^  the  swallows  of  the   Indian  Se* 
wit! I  the  material  for  their  world -fatnoui  | 
edible   nests.      The  sugar-fuoos  of  the  i 
Northern  Sea  i^^  broad  as  the  hand,  thin 
as  a  line,  bnt  miles  Jong ;  well  prepared, 
it  gives  tJie  so-called  Mar  ma-sugar* 

The  Antarctic  is  the  home  of  the  nioii  ] 
gigantic  of  all  planta  of  this  kind.    The 
bladder-focus  grows  to  a  kogth    of  a 
thim^jmd  tcet  in  the  very  waters  that  are 
constantly  congealing,  and  its  long  varie- 
gated foliage  shines  in  bright  crim<*on,  or 
brilliant  purple.     The  middle  riba  of  it« 
magnificent  leavoii  are  supported  under- 
neath  by  huge   bladders,  which  enable 
them  toswiut  on  the  surface  of  the  oceaiu  | 
Off  the  Falkland  Islands  a  fncus  is  found  j 
which  resembles  an  appletree  -  it  has  ait 
upright   trunk,   with   forked   bmnchcs, 
grass-like  leaves,  and  an  abuntfance  of 
fruit.     The    roots    and   stem    cling  by  | 
means  of  clasping  fibres  to  rocks  abovd  | 
high-water  mark,   from  them  branchos 
shoot   upwards^   and    its   long  pendent 
leaves  hang,  like  the  willow's,  dreamy  j 
and  woe-begone,  in  the  restlei^^s  waters. 

Betiides  the  coundees  varletioi  of  tuous,  ' 
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Uw  bottom  of  the  sea  is  orergrown  with 
lli«  Gorled,  deep  purple  leaves  of  the  aea- 
fettuee,  with  hirge,  porous  llehenss  and 
■unj'bnwncbed,  hollow  algw,  full  of  life 
■nd  motion  In  their  rosy  Hi  tie  blad- 
ders, thick! J  set  with  eTer-moving^  Uay 


These  plants  fomi  &nb-uisriiie  forent^ 
ring  one  inio  another,  in  ftppareDtlj 
iai  order,  here  interhicingf  their 
Ikniicfaei,  there  furmiog  bowers  ami  long 
Wmonm\  at  OD^  time  thriving  ahun- 
dMl|^  no  til  the  thicket  ^eem^  impene- 
i?«14«,  then  again  leaving  larg«  openings 
1wlir<Ma  wdd  and  wold,  where  diriatkr 
|ill9to  form  a  beatititul  ymk  ttrrf.  There 
%  tiiO*Q«ajid  hn^  and  linger  shine  and 
filler  In  each  chan^ii^  light.  In  the 
indalgetice  of  their  luxuriant  growihf 
lli#  fiid  especial!/  seem  to  gratify 
#r«r7  mhim  and  fr^k.  Creeping  dose 
la  ibe  groaad,  or  sending  lon^-stretched 
onsoa,  erowtied  with  waving  plnmeEi!,  np 
lo  ibe  blea$«d  light  of  heaven,  they  fonii 
pftle^^rieQ  lea  groves,  where  there  i;^  nei* 
flktff  noon  nor  «iar,  or  ri&e  up  nearer  to 
tke  fiiffaee,  to  be  transeemlenily  Tich 
awl  ^rg«oi»  in  brightest  green^  gold, 
«b4  ^orple^  Aod,  through  thi^  dream- 
Wbt  sceno,  pUjing  In  all  tije  colori^  of  t'le 
fMobow,  and  d€«p  under  the  IjoUow, 
.  tiietB  sail  and  chase  eaeh 


mhm  i9«mlj,   guity  painte^l   inoUuaks 
mi  brf^t    flliining    nshe^.    Snails    of 


tliape  creep  slowly  along  the 
J  whibt  h^g^i  grey -1  iai  red  ieala 
baftf  wHh  iheir  enortnoua  tusk:^  on  large, 
tidi  dvtJb.  There  btbegigantioDngr^ng, 
tifsn  of  the  and  en  u,  tlie  sidelong 
with  hi*  leaden  eyes,  tbo  thick- 
I  tea-leopartl,  and  the  slaggish  tur* 
tie.  Look  how  tlieae  strange,  iU-shapen 
Ibraft,  which  ever  keep  their  dreainle^a 
diep  tar  down  in  the  gloomy  deep,  stir 
tlwiliBlwea  Irom  time  tu  tunel  See, 
Inmt  tJiey  drive  each  other  from  their 
lidi  fMauires,  how  they  eeem  to  awaketi 
Ia  rtwrrr"  -;  :r..,  j||jg  i^and^  from  be- 
twiTll,  1  I:;?  through  the  angry 

^fsy  1  -  ,>x  .,..;^  they  graze  pfact^fully 
is  tftt  iRshf>olc«n  cool  of  the  oceim^s  deep 
bid«  wbes  lol  a  htingry  shark  comes 
4^f,  iibfiSly  around  thcit  grove;  it^ 
ClMi^  f^ta  ahiae  ghost -like  with  a  yel- 
lam  «lmi«  and  f^eek  their  prey.  The 
ita  ilinfl.  fifwt  becomes  aware  of  liij 
JrwM  eaeot/,  and  seek.^  refnge  in  the 
tfeFJpi^^  r>eeatiaa  of  the  fucn$  f.  rre^t.  h\ 
wm  isiuifbfc  the  wbi»ie  ^c-ene  changes.  The 
mttr  elcoes  ita  shell  with  a  clap,  and 
mtt»m%  ita^Jf  ititu  the  deep  bdow  %  the 
lar^mneiala  head  and  fc«t  under  her 


impend' trable  armor,  and  ginks  alowly 
downward  ;  the  playful  little  fish  diaap* 
pear  among  the  branches  of  the  macros 
cystis;  Job-vter^  hide  under  the  thick, 
clumsily-fhapen  roota,  and  the  young 
walrus  alone  turns  bKildly  nnmi,  and 
faces  the  intruder  with  his  sharp,  point- 
ed teeth.  The  ahark  seeks  to  gain  kk 
unprotected  side.  The  battle  ootnraeti- 
ces ;  both  ^ek  the  fore^at ;  their  fins  be- 
come entangled  in  the  closely  interwoven 
branchei ;  at  last  the  tnore  agile  shark 
sucoeeds  in  wounding  \m  adversary^d 
side.  Deepatring  of  Hfe,  the  bleeding 
walrus  tries  to  conceal  his  last  agtmy  in 
tlie  wo'Kis,  but  blinded  by  pain  and 
bb>od,  he  fa-itens  himself  among  the 
branches  and  toon  falU  au  ea<y  prey  to 
the  shark,  who  greeiliiy  devtmrs  hiuu 

A  few  miles  further,  and  the  jf^ceae 
ehanges.  Here  lies  a  large,  undi^^turbed 
oyster  bed,  so  felicirou^^ly  styled*  a  con 
ceotration  of  quiet  happiness*  Dormant 
though  the  soft,  glutinous  creatures  seem 
t">  be,  in  their  impenetrable  sheila,  each 
individurtl  is  lirading  the  beatitiful  exi»t* 
ence  of  the  epicurean  gixh  The  world 
withcmt,  its  cares  and  joys,  its  storms 
and  caltns,  its  passions,  good  and  evil — 
all  are  Indifferent  to  the  unheeding  oys- 
ter. Its  whole  so  til  is  oonceDtrated  in 
itself;  its  body  is  throbbing  with  life 
and  etvjoymenc.  The  mighty  ocean  is 
subservient  to  lU  pleasurt??.  Invisible 
to  human  eye,  a  thousand  vibrating  cilia 
tiMVe  incessantly  around  evt^ry  fibre  of 
each  fringtag  leaflet*  To  the^e  the  roll* 
inp  wjiverj  vafi  fresh  and  choiee  food, 
and  the  flood  of  the  current  feeds  the 
oyster,  without  requiring  an  efitirt, 
£nch  atom  of  water  that  comes  in  con- 
tact with  its  delicate  gilU,  giv«is  out  its 
impri^ned  air,  to  freshen  and  invigorate 
the  creamre*s  pellucid  bloo<L 

Mere,  in  the  lonely,  weary  ^lea,  so  rest- 
less and  unetisy,  we  find,  mo  reaver,  that 
strangest  of  aii  prtid'ic Lions,  half  vege- 
table and  half  animal,  the  eornl  From 
the  lree-shaf>ed  limest<me,  springs  forth 
the  seuse-endoweil  arm  of  the  polypus ; 
it  growg^  it  feed?*,  it  prtHluces  others  and 
then  is  turned  again  into  stone,  burying 
itself  in  its  own  rocky  home,  over  which 
new  generations  build  at  once  new  rockj 
homes. 

Thus.it  is  that  the  many-shaped,  fkr* 
branched  corul-tree' grows;  only  where 
the  jilauts  of  the  upper  world  be^ir  leaves 
and  rtowers,  there  genni nates  here,  from 
out  of  the  alone^  a  living,  sensitive  ani- 
mal.^  clad  in  the  guy  form  and  bright 
<M3lot^    of   flowers    and    adorned  with 
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pliosphoreaceii t  bnlliAoey*  As  if  in  a 
dreani  theaniuftlpolvpns  jiwjikenH  m  t!io 
itone  for  a  itiomLnitf  and  like  a  ffreain  tt 
crystalliKcs  again  into  6Ume»  Vet^  what 
DO  tree  on  enrtb,  in  &\\  its  \\got  and 
beauty  ever  could  do,  timt  h  acuam- 
plbhcd  by  tliese  ittriingo  anittjiil  trees. 
They  hiiild  large,  powerfnl  caHilee*^  at  id 
bigh^  Itti'ty  stte^ple"^  resting  upon  the  very 
bottom  ot'  tbe  ocean ^  rising  &Ume  upon 
■tone,  imd  cemented  like  no  other  baild- 
ing  on  tJii^  f^l^jbe* 

For  tbey  ai©  a  fstrange,  rnysterioiia 
race,  thes-e  '^  nmidena  of  tlie  oceati/^  as 
the  old  Greeks  used  to  ooJl  tiien).  Their 
beauty  of  fonu  nnd  color,  th^^ir  fnarvel- 
1dq5  economy,  tlii^fr  f^ignnlic  edilice^,  all 
bad  eady  attrncied  the  iittentjim  of  tlie 
ctirjoiis,  and  given  rise  to  fjintastic  fiibles, 
and  ami,siiig  errors.  For  centurieB  llie 
world  btflieved  thattJicse  bright- colored, 
delicate  tlower*,  which,  out  of  their  ele- 
ment^ appeared  only  humble,  brown 
stone.'S  were  retd,  fra^^le  s^ea-plant*, 
which  t!i©  fvmtact  with  air  iastantJineunS' 
ly  turne<I  into  stone,  Even  the  last  cen- 
tury adhered  yet  to  tbi^  belit*f,  and  only 
repeater  I  and  enerjfetie  effort-i  succeeded 
in  esmhlisliinfr  their  elaim  to  a  place  in 
the  aniniiii  king«h»m.  Charles  Darwin, 
at  last,  in  the  channing  account  be  baa 
given  un  of  bis  voyage?,  set  nil  errors 
aside,  and  maile  uh  familiar  with  this 
most  wondrousi  of  all  cream  res. 

Kow  we  all  know  tlieir  atolb  and 
coral ^rini^,  iDlltng  the  warm  geas  of  the 
tropica  with  the  i^een  cro wan  of  slender 
palm-trees  weaving  over  th liin  in  the 
breeze,  aivd  man  living  securely  in  their 
inid^t.  Fur  in  vain  has  be  himscU"  tried 
to  proreot  his  lamls  against  ibe  fnry  of 
the  oce^m^  in  vain  liai»  lie  laboreii  and 
pressed  nil  the  forces^  of  nature,  e^en  all- 
pow^erfnl  steam  into  his  st?rvice.  But 
the  minute  polypi  work  quietly  ami  m- 
lontty,  witli  modest  intlustry.  In  their 
nevt^r  ceai^iny:  strug|,de  with  (he  mighty 
waves  of  tlie  sen.  A  strnggle  it  is,  for, 
atratigely  enough,  they  never  bujbl  in 
turbid,  never  in  siitl  watvr^ ;  their  bumo 
13  atnid  tlie  ino^t  violent  breakers,  and 
living  tbrce,  tliougit  do  minute,  triumphs 
Tictorioualy  over  the  blind,  terriUe 
might  of  fnHous  waves*  Thus  tliey 
build,  year  a  tier  year,  eentury  titVercen- 
tury,  umil  at  Iroit  tlieir  atolls intdof^  viiat 
lakes  in  ifie  midst *of  the  ocean,  where 
cternul  peace  reigns,  uudij^turhed  by  the 
fitoruiy  wavifs  and  the  racing  ternpe^t. 
But  w^hen  their  marvel loui*  Ktrnetui"© 
reache**  the  surface,  it  rise^  no  further, 
for  the  polypi  are  true  child rt*u  of  iho 


fea«  anr]  ns  soon  aa  gun  and  air  touch 
them  they  die. 

Like  enchanted  islands,  the^se  eirenlir 
reefs  of  the  corals  bask  in  the  brigltitet 
li|;"bt  of  the  tropics,  A  hght  green  ring 
inclojies  a  quiet  inland  lake,  the  ground 
is  white,  and  being  shallow,  yhiue*i  bril- 
linntly  in  the  gorgeous  tlooils)  of  light, 
whibt  without  the  dark,  Idack  biUowa 
of  the  ocean  are  kept  ofl*  by  a  line  of 
breakers,  ni,4iing  incessantly  in  white 
foam  Hgaiiist  the  clilfs;  above  them  an 
e%'er  pure,  deep  blue  ether ;  and  far  be^ 
yond,  tlie  dark  ocean  and  the  hnzy  air 
blending  at  the  horizon  and  melting  bar* 
1  noniously  i  n  t  o  o  n  e  a  n  o  t  i  i  er,  Th  c  t^  rt ect 
is  peculiarly  grand  and  ahuost  ntairii^al, 
when  the  coral  rings  are  utidi^r  water, 
and  the  huge,  furiauB  breakers  loss  up 
tiieir  white  crests  io  vast  circleH  atonnd 
the  siill,  calm  waters  within,  w.dlst  no 
laufl,  no  rock  la  geeu  to  ri&e  above  the 
fiurface  of  the  oceau» 

Frcfioently  hirge  reefs,  rlehly  situdded 
with  gracefid  |ialm%  surround  on  all 
sideH  lofty  mountain?,  anmnd  who^e  foot 
tli^e  grows  a  luxuriant^  tropical  regota- 
tion.  Inside  of  the<e  reefs  tiie  water  la 
smooth  and  niirror-lika^  backing  in  tlie 
warm  sunbgbt;  without,  there  i:*  eternal 
WJtrfare;  ra;:ing,  foaming  surges  awell 
and  ru:^b  in  lierce  attack  agaiun  the  firm 
wall,  be?ieging  it  year  after  year,  ceutury 
after  century*  Thus,  the  tiny  i^Dlypi 
protect  [jroud  man  on  his  threatened 
island  again^it  the  destructive  flood: 
pidypi  struggling  boldly  nginnst  the  nn- 
me  ami  red  ocean  I  and  if  all  the  nations 
t>n  eartli  nnited,  they  ctuihl  not  build  the 
gmallcat  of  the^-e  coral  reefs  in  the  ocean 
— -bnt  the  corahs  build  a  pan  ot  the  crust 
of  I  be  great  earth  I  For  tht-ir  i  inlands 
count  alt  me  ia  the  Siititti  Sea  by  tboo- 
sands;  all  but  a  few  ft»et  ah<*ve  the  i?ur- 
face  of  the  sea,  which,  around,  is  un- 
fathomable; all  ring-jshapetl,  with  a 
peaceful  liike  in  the  et*ntre;  all  consist 
ing  uf  no  other  material  but  that  of  still 
living  corals.  These  islatid,^,  biiili  by  the 
industrtou^i  polypi  nndtn*  w^jiler,  ar© 
planied  and  [leopieil  by  the  same  wnveS| 
by  whom  they  were  raised  aliove  bigh- 
water  mark*  The  ciirretit^^  bring  f-eed 
atoj  carry  lar^e  bviui:  treei  from  di-tant 
shores;  lluards  dw^fllii^g  in  their  nrnts^ 
birds  nestling  in  iheir  branolie,'*,  and  in- 
sects inumnerable  arrive  with  thti  trt*e, 
and  water-birds  soon  give  life  to  I  bo 
scanty^f  little  strip  of  newly  Mi:id0  land 

Thus  thi*y  mc«t  below*,  |jhmt  and  uni- 
nial;  the  pale,  hude^ai  fucus  lwiLlin^;lTii 
l«^tig,  ghasUy  armia  around   the   bright 
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tcarkt  oora],  aud  through  their  l*ranche.-5 
^idfis  the  tiautil«3  with  wu!e-^pread 
hU^  Ereiy  raj  of  Ugbt  thut  fiiUs  on 
^16  mrim^  eh&nges  had  and  tinge  b^bw. 
Bat  the  deep  has  lights  of  its  «iwii. 
Tliere  U  the  giimmer  of  gorge^ija  fisli  in 
gold  and  direr  annor,  the  pljcmptiores- 
oent  sheen  of  the  milk* white  or  sk>-blu6 
bells  of  brilliant  medusro,  as  they  p:tsd 
tluoc^  the  purple-colored  tops  of  lofty 
fbd,  ftnd  the  bright,  sparkling  light  of 
tinT,  ^ktixuius  cr^^atures,  cba^Vuig  each 
01  her  idoi^g  the  bias  imd  oh  re-green 
te4i»  ^  *lg<D  and  ham  bier  pktita 
WImi  daj  fades*  and  night  covers  with 
bir  dark  mantle  the  sea  ah^^  the^  fan- 
ygtjc  gardens  begin  to  abin^  in  new, 
ajrteffions  liflit;  green,  yellow  and  r^tl 
iiliifii  art  f«en  to  kindle  and  to  fzide 
iwij;  bright  siari  twiald©  la  every 
dif^tioiif  even  the  darkest  r-ryaes  blaze 
op,  now  and  then,  in  bright  finishes  of 
^ht,  and  fitful  rays  pa^s  inces^^intly  to 
•ad  fta  in  the  wild,  dark  world  beneath 
tba  waTes.  Broad  fnrrowa  of  dashing 
niark   the   track  of  the   dolphms 

^i  the  midst  of  the  foaujlug  waters. 

\  of  porpoises  aro  f porting  aboul, 
a  they  cut  through  the  gTi^tenlng 

you  ^e©  their  mazj  path  brigljt 
i  inieaie  and  sparkling  light  Tliere 
ahopaase^  the  huge  moonli;^^,  shedding 
a  |«la  ipectral  light  from  every  fin  and 
mie,  tjsrough  the  crowd  of  hrilUant 
ilirMt,  whibt  afar  from  the  cuast  of 
C^loQ  are  heard  the  gottf  melancholy 
aooeata  of  the  ^mging  mussel,  like  the 
illlHii  DOt^  o(  an  M^)amx  Ijarp,  and  jet 
bodar  111  an  even  the  breakers  on  the 
rocky  shore.  But  the  g-reat  scii  irself  is 
BoC  mleat.  Listen,  and  you  will  he^r 
bow  the  grej  old  ocean,  lieiiriug  in  a 
j^tle  iDOtioOf  fingi  in  an  undertone, 

^  in  with  the  great  melody,  until 
^weet  souud^i  of  sea,  earth,  and 
^r  laelt  into  one  low  voice  done,  that 
mnnnnr^  orer  the  weary  @ea  and  ri^es 
tt^^ng  eternal  praise,  to  the  throne  of 
fliai,  who  ^'i*  mighuer  th:*n  J  he  noiae 
^  mmf  waters,  je>,  than  the  mighty 
mwfm  vi  the  eea."  ' 

7b0  great  botanist,  Schleiden,  telk  us 
ham,  off  the  oja^^t  of  the  iaiand  of  Sitky, 
i  bottom  of  the  sea  i^  covered  with  a 

and  ancient  forests  plant  grows 
Id  plzutj  and  branch  inte  ft  wines 
vilii  braneh.  Below,  tliere  he^  a  clo«iely 
vuteo  cirpet  of  rich  hum,  made  of 
eOQiilliii^  llir&ada  of  tiny  waterplanl^ 
lid  0out^rtm  and  browQ-roole<l  mo>?e^ 
Meh  VranchtLg  off  into  a  thooMnd  tiuelj 
trae^d  leaTee.    On  this  sofb  oouch  the 


liixurianr.  eea-lettuce  spreads  its  broad, 
elegant  leaves.,  a  rich  pasture  for  peace- 
ful stiaiU  and  ibw  tartlesu     Between 

them  shine  the  gigantio  leaves  of  tJie 
Iridea  in  bdlllant  scarlet  i»r  dellnite  pink, 
whilst  along  reef  and  cltlf  the  dark  olivo- 
green  fuel  hang  iti  rioli  feitoona,  an^? 
half  cover  the  magnificent  sei-rose  in  its 
noaiirpa^aed  beanij.  Like  tall  tree*  the 
I^minaria  spread  about,  waving  in  end* 
less  broad  ribbons  along  the  currenta, 
and  rising  high  above  the  dense  crowd. 
Alana  send  up  l»ng  naked  stems,  which 
aC  la^t  expand  into  a  huge,  unsightlj 
leaf  of  more  than  fifty  feet  length.  Bat 
the  sea-forest  boasts  of  stiQ  lofU^r  trees, 
for  tho  Nereocrsii  risje  to  a  height  of 
&oi'enty  feet;  beginning  witli  a  coral- 
ahaped  root,  they  grow  np  in  a  thlti, 
thread-like  trunk,  wtiich,  htjwevor,  gra- 
dually thjckens,  until  its  ciuh*haped  lorni 
grows  into  an  enormous  bladder,  from  the 
top  of  which,  like  a  crest  on  a  gigantic 
helmet,  there  waves  prondlj  a  large 
buisch  of  delicate  hat  immenae  leares^ 
These  are  tho  palms  of  the  ocean,  and 
these  foresU  grow,  as  by  magic,  in  a  fow 
months,  cover  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
with  a  most  luxuriant  growth,  wither 
and  vanish,  only  to  reappear  sotm  again 
in  greater  richne^  and  splendor.  And 
what  crowds  of  Atrange*  ill-shapen,  and 
nnheard  of  mollusc-',  fi?h,  and  shelifish 
more  among  them  I  Here  they  are  huge 
balls,  there  raniiy  cornered  or  stadike, 
then  again  lite  long  streaming  ribbons* 
Some  are  armed  with  large,  proxninent 
teetli,  others  with  sharp  saws,  whilst 
a  few,  when  pur^ned,  make  tliemselves 
invi^hlo  by  emitting  a  diirk  vapor-like 
fluid.  Here,  glassy,  oolorless  eyes  stare 
at  yoa  with  dull,  iTiibeoile  itght, — there, 
deep  blue  or  black  eje^  glare  with  almost 
human  ^enso  and  unmistakable  cunning. 
Through  bnsh  and  thnmgh  ihicket  there 
glide  the  hosts  of  fierce,  glnttouons 
robbers  who  fill  the  vast  deep.  But  not 
onlj  the  animals  of  the  ocean  pasture 
and  hunt  there;  man  abo  s^t retches  out 
his  cove  tons  hand  and  demands  bif 
filiare. 

Proud  ships  with  swellinif  sail*  disdain 
not  to  jirre>t  their  bird-like  flight,  to 
carry  off  va^t  fucai-f.>re3ts  which  they 
have  torn  np  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  in  order  to  mauufaoture  kelp  or 
iodine  from  the  ashes,  or  to  fish  at  the 
peril  of  their  lives  for  briijht  corals  in 
the  depth.  In  tlie  streeu  of  Edinburgh 
the  cry  nf  ^'  bay  pepper-dulse  and  tangle'* 
IS  heard  In  onr  day,  and  Uie  Irish  tislier- 
man  b^jldly  faces  death  to  snatch  a  load 
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of  OaiTttghen-mD?®  from  the  rapid  cor- 
re  I  it.  Thfl  piwr  p«aNaul  of  Nt>rni»ndj 
gathers  tlie  va^t  lieapa  of  decaying  fuci, 
wljrch  wind  and  wave  have  'driven  to 
his  fibore^  in  order  t^j  carry  tbom  pttin- 
fully,  niile#  and  milas  m  manare  on  Km 
Seid^,  and  the  Fo-caJled  eheei>-fiicus  sup- 
porta  t!ie  flocks  und  herds  of  CAttle  ia 
many  a  Northern  island  In  Scotland  and 
ill  Niirway,  through  their  long,  dreary 
winters.  The  men  of  Icseland  and  of 
Qreeoland  diligently  grind  some  farina- 
eoous  kind  of  fucus  into  fionr  and  sub- 
BiBt,  like  their  cattle,  upon  this  strange 
wood  for  many  montog^  whil^^t  their 
wive^  follow  Pari^  fashiori^  and  roug© 
themselvoa  witii  the  red  flower  of  the 
purple  facus, 

Ilerc,  howcv^er,  one  of  the  groat  mys- 
teries which  the  ocean  «u^gest«,  startles 
the  thinking  observer  For  whom  did 
tlie  Almighty  eremite  all  thiB  %veftlLh  of 
beauty  and  gydendor  ?  Why  did  He  con- 
c«ol  the  great«.st  wonders,  the  most 
marvellous  creations  of  namro  under 
that  azure  veil^  the  mirror-Hke  surface 
of  whicli  reflects  nearly  every  ray  of 
light  and  mostly  returns,  as  if  in  de- 
risioDHf  the  seareber^s  own  face  as  bij 
only  reward? 

fiut  bccaw^e  all  the  varied  forms,  all 
the  mi  note  deUiib  are  not  seen,  is  there- 
fore the  impri'ssion,  which  the  ocean 
I>rodticea  on  our  mind^  leas  stdking  or 
esi  permanent?  We  oonnt  not  the  i-tara 
in  heaver^  wo  see  even  but  a  small  num- 
ber of  all,  and  yet  the  starry  sky  has 
u^ver  fsiiled  to  bft  np  the  mind  of  man 
to  his  Maker*  Bo  with  the  ocean,  Ifm 
way  is  in  t!ie  ^ea,  and  His  path  in  the 
great  waters.  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is 
upon  the  water?!;  the  Lord  is  upon, 
many  waters.  From  olden  times  the 
ocean  h.-is  ever  been  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth  the  type  of  all  that  is  great,  power- 
ful, infinite.  All  the  fietlons  of  tho 
Orient  and  Eastern  India,  all  ihe  myths 
of  Greece  of  the  "enrth  embracing 
Okeanos,'*  and  even  the^Tewi^^b  tradition 
that  **ihe  earth  was  without  furra  and 
Toid,  and  the  spirit  of  God  moved  npon 
tlie  face  of  the  waters?,''  speak  of  the  sea 
as  the  great  sntirce  of  ftll  lift-,  the  very 
dwell ing-phice  of  the  Infinite, 

There  Jire  nations  who  never  see  tho 
ocean.  How  dream-like^  how  fantastic 
are  tlieir  ideas  of  the  nnknown  world  I 
German  poetry  abounds  with  wild, 
fanciful  dreams  of  mennaids  and  mer- 
men, and  even  the  !?allor*n;ition  has  its 
fftvuHte  letrend  of  tSie  aiicjent  mariner, 
and  a  Tonn^'sou  has  sung  of  fabled  mer- 


men and  their  loves.  Bat  trnly  has  i* 
been  fjaid  that  *'  they  that  go  down  tc 
the  sea  in  ahip^,  that  do  business  in  gresat 
waters,  these  see  the  worts  of  Jehovah 
and  his  wonders  in  the  deep." 

Uniform  and  nmnotunous  as  the  wide 
ocean  often  appears,  it  has  it^  ciiange^ 
and  is  now  monrnful,  now  ciiecry  and 
bright.  Only  when  the  wind  i^ 'lulled 
and  a  calm  has  soothed  the  angary  wav^ 
can  the  ocean  be  seen  in  its  quiet  ma- 
jesty. But  the  aspect  is  apt  to  be 
dreary  and  lonely;  whether  we  see  the 
dark  waves  of  the  sea  draw  ladly  in  and 
ont  of  rocky  rifis,  or  watch  wearily  "*  the 
sea's  perpetual  awing,  the  melartcboly 
wash  of  endless  waTes."  Away  fbom 
the  land  ther®  is  notliing  so  full  of  awe 
and  horror  as  a  perfectly  c^in  sea:  man 
is  spell-lionnd,  a  magic  charm  g^eems  to 
oUain  him  r.  the  gla^y  and  transparent 
waters  \  he  CAunot  move  from  tbv  fatal 
epot,  and  death,  slow^  fearful,  ceruiin 
dt-nth  stares  him  in  the  face.  He  trem- 
bles as  his  despairing  gate  meets  the 
nptnrned,  leaden  eye  of  the  shark,  pa- 
tiently waiting  for  him,  or  as  he  hears 
far  below  the  sigh  of  some  grim  monsten 
slowly  shifting  on  his  nnej^sy  piiJow  of 
brine.  Fancy  knows  but  one  pic^nre 
more  dreadful  yet  than  tempest,  slap- 
wreck,  or  the  burning  of  a  vessel  otit  at 
sen :  it  is  a  ship  on  the  great  ocean  in  i 
eahn,  with  no  hope  for  a  breeze.  Wild 
and  waste  is  the  view.  Oc  the  same 
auasbine,  over  the  same  waves  tho  poor 
mariners  gaze  day  by  day  with  languid 
eye,  even  nntil  the  heart  is  dcfc  and  the 
body  peri^ihes. 

At  other    times   it  is   the    gladsome 
o&ean,  full  of  proud  ships,  nterry  waves 
and  ceaseless  motion,  that  greets  tl^e  eye.      S 
Then  the  wild,  shoreless  se&,  on  w^hiob      B 
the  waves  have  rolled  for  thoui^andH  otf 
years  in  nnhrnken  mighty  fills  the  mind 
with  the  idea  of  intinifyj  and  thought, 
escaping  frntn  all  vii^ible  impression  of 
space  find  time,  rises  to  snblimest  con        h 
t  em  pi  a ti  o  ns ,     Vet,  the  si  gh  l  o  f  th  e  c  Ie<ir,      ■ 
triiusparent  mirror  of  tfie   ocean,  with      ^ 
xtA  light,  curling,  sportive  wavc^,  cheers 
the   heart  tike    that  of   a  friend,   and 
reminds  ns  that  here,  m  upon  the  great 
sea  of  life,  even  when  tjie  wrecked  ma* 
Finer  has  been  cast  among  the  raging 
billows,  an  nnseen  hand  baa  often  gnided 
him  to  a  happy  shore.     For  He  ruletb 
the  raging  of  the  gea:  when  the  waves 
thert'of  rise^  He  silleth  them. 

This  sense  of  the  Infinite,  ^nggeeted 
and  awakened  by  the  vast  eipaiise  of 
resiles  and  uneasy  waters  is,  however, 
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on  mixed  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
steriotis  awe.  The  niiud  eaoaot  Feize 
r  cjouipr^hend  ihU  bci  undies^  grand  enr ; 
f  iu  iiiysterlooitioss*  The  eye  can- 
i  «eo,  no  ^Q^can,  U  tot^  pereehe  tho 
lti«cdoa  between  I'le  sltipeiidouj 
encimeaa  on  tlie  wido  ckceaa  aod  tli^ 
hts  yf  Quu),  To  burjian  ere^  tlia  Barg- 
[Qg  billows  and  Lbe  towertog  waves  are 
lniCli  rii;»9d  by  aii  iarbibla,  QDknown 
r,  and  their  depth  h  peopled  with 
on  couth,  uogt>ver*Ted  and  an- 
,  Tbe  sea  h  lonely,  tlie  ^a  U 
f,  like  a  wide,  watery  w^te  com- 
[with  the  gay,  bright  colors  of  %h& 
1  tJie  in'^bt  of  gigantio  waves 
nisb  Iram  age  to  age  agaiost  the 
Iwtf^  of  continent  and  lije,  seems 
Irrasirtibia  end  abk  ta  destroy  the 
voriifs  foood&tion.  Thai  the  ocean 
mwftkcttl  id  it^  feelings  of  dark  injstet-y 
aad  gnat  VQwer;  the  InSnhe  carrier  ns 
oC  hittma  tbe  limits  of  f:imilj]4.r  tbt night 
A  ibe  9m  became  tbo  home  i>f  faUed 
\  aad  weird  images.  All  sea-shore 
teem  with  etories,  legends  and 
fnditloiis;  the  fiokle  sea,  the  enrious 
oeeaa,  thd  £erce^  b^ngrj  wave^,  the 
fiftioa^  breAkei^  all  become  the  repre- 
iiwaiivea  at  eo  many  human  pas$tons. 
•  iMNSjr  p»ople&§  the  ocesn  witii  sweet, 
iireii%  endowed  with  tnagic 
'  t»  veaTe  a  ^pell  and  lo  draw  the 
^lelOlns  okamier  down  to  tbe  green 
eqfiUl  biOii  beneath  the  waves.  There 
iB»-i1neijmd  morganii  fairies  Hve  in  en- 
nhiitiwl  Mlioe«;  monsters  of  unheard 
mm  lad  iki^  flit  ghostlike  tlirough  that 


dark,  mrsterloaa  realm,  and  bnge  snakes 
trnil  thetiiselvea  slowly  from  "their 
caile^i  sleep  in  the  C4;ntral  deep^  amidst 
all  tbe  dry  pied  things  ibat  lie  in  tbe 
hueles^  nioi^s  under  ihe  Ma.'*  Tbe 
bewlldertfd  and  asbiiunded  mind  tdes^  in 
bis  own  way,  to  connect  tbe  great  phe- 
nomena of  natnrt;  wiili  bis  fate  and  tbe 
will  of  tbe  Aimlgbty.  It  svcs  in  home- 
less resiles  birda  the  harbingers  of  the 
cciEDjii^  skirm,  in  flying  fi?be$  liie  fipints 
of  wrecked  seafnen,  and  poitits  to  tlie 
Flying  Dntobman  and  Uie  Ancient  Mari- 
ner as  illaslratiooB  of  the  jn^tioe  of 
0ot]^9  wratb< 

Tbe  strong  mind,,  tbe  believing  sonJ, 
of  course,  shake  off  all  such  idle  d reams 
aod  Tain  BUper^tition^t.  To  tbem  the  eea 
13  the  very  source  of  onei^y  and  courage. 
Tbe  life  at  sea  U  a  life  of  nnoeasing 
Etdfe  and  straggle*  Hence  all  sea-faring 
nations  are  warlike,  fond  of  adventujrea, 
and  poetiea]^  But  tbe  sea's  greatest 
cbarni  is,  after  all,  its  fr eedo  m.  The  free, 
unboanded  ooean,  where  man  feeb  no 
restraint,  sees  no  narrow  limil^^  where 
he  must  rely  upon  bb  own  stout  heart, 
strong  in  feilb,  where  he  is  aLme  with 
his  great  Father  in  heaven,  giviis  him  a 
sen?e  of  his  own  freedom  and  strength 
like  CO  other  part  of  earth,  and  mokes 
him  return  to  the  sea,  its  perilaand  suffer- 
ings, in  spit©  of  all  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness that  tbe  land  can  atTord  him.  He 
knows  that  even  if  he  dwell  in  the  niter- 
most  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall 
Hi.i  bund  lead  him  and  Rk  right  hand 
shall  hold  him. 


WINTEB. 


Skw  rmtSf  b@v  VUsw^ 
li  «kli  ibt  tADdJCftpe't  AatiimD  ctciv ; 


§^m  tad  ^Mmd  u  d«ftd  Rtu*«  «^* ; 
tte  wMplBf  deeds 

tW  V««4i  lit  l»«rv, 
A»<  hmf  A&4  tticrie 

I  n>  ttifO«raf (d  hair ; 


U§  moiOcJerlaff  'oud  the  wU  lutimed. 

Th*  miovwx  ¥lBM 

Is  If  iitiileflft  lioe* 
Haof  m41  J  wound  tbe  iombrv  piaa ; 

TbrO'^h  their  kstoooi 

EUiic  lotema  timely 
Am  veira  u  vif  Dortheni  rvuM, 

Tbe  dflT  la  fold, 

Tbeeirlh  ti  old. 
And  tD&art^  \t§  f [imiDfT'c  tq^uidered  fold. 

Tlie  birds  ir^  dumb. 

Tilt  fprinE*  *»  nocob, 
W&w  wlaltf  Id  Us  mlfbl  h*th  c»u  I 
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WAS   NAPOLEON    A    DIOTATORt 


NAPOLEON',  it  may  be  state^l  without 
veuture,  h  one  of  ihofje  hbtDrical 
magnitudes^,  which  ftttrrw  t  the  renewed 
■crutifi>%  and  periodicali/  revived  atteti- 
tion  of  fftjooeasive  nges.  Does  he  also 
beloniif  to  those  who  present  tiietrjeeh^es 
far  centuries  in  differeut  phiL*ieB^  accord- 
ing to  llie  difFerent  and  ehamcterlstic 
elements  which  may  be  at  work  in  the 
wrestling  projar^eAi  of  the  mee  to  which 
they  Jiave  beUmgod  ? 

Publio  men  are  open  to  the  gaze  of 
dl;  and  jieojilo  wiU  Jiave  their  opimotia 
about  thi^ro.  We  honrd  Niebnhr  ei- 
claitn ;  *'  How  tnre  I  How  wiese  I"  when 
on  one  of  the  higli  road  a  of  Tyrol »  wa 
pa-ssetl  a  liunse,  over  the  dour  of  which 
waa  piiioted  th«  dktieh  i 

**  Wpr  tin  bnwt  un  dcr  SlriLiten. 

Nor  must  we  fur(,'et  the  wise  saying 
of  Goelhi.',  tlmt  it  does  not  reqmr©  an 
archituut  U*  live  in  a  hoiiae. 

The  greater  a  nnnie  Is  among  those 
that  are  stumped  as  tiistonctdf  the  surer 
it  iH  ro  be  dlBOiBsed  and  exiiiuined  Irom 
rariou*  pciint'i  of  view,  and  to  present 
itttelf  in  ditferent  hghM  and  litieH  in  the 
ftecjoel  tif  yeans*  Indeed,  may  it  not  be 
aaid  that,  as  it  ia  oji©  of  the  character- 
litiof  of  ii  great  tH}\\\^  that  it  lives  with- 
in it*olf  the  livts  of  many  men  ;  so  it  is 
the  variety  of  phasei^  which  a  name,  an 
epocjh,  a  Juition,  or  an  itislltotlnn^  pre- 
mihi»  10  hUcceiHling  generations^  that  con- 
■titutes  one  uf  tho  standard:*  of  histyrl* 
gaI  greatnesii?  Like  great  bookji,  new 
anw  find  i^iinieddng  new  in  tliem,  and 
they  t(row  on  niatikinJ,  Cliri^t  beoanio 
man  ;  ai  mieh,  the  greatest  nmn,  and  his 
name  prii^sentn  itsull  in  ondle.ys  phases  to 
general  ion  nWvr  gun  era  Li  on.  Tjumur 
and  Attila  did  va^t  things  fnr  t!je  times, 
bntlhifo  U  bnt  one  uno1i;iaf;ing  aspect 
in  winch  tliey  enn  be  viewed.  They 
were  niPthjHiS  but  oontpierura.  Greece  is 
ptndied  H'ith  in  tender  ienl  as  onr  race 
adv(inee«,  nnd  alway*i  with  tlic  rLdish  of 
A  newly  iliMCuvorod  ^nhject.  Even  th^ 
rniddlo  «f  tJie  nineteenth  century  hjis  pro- 
duced nuvtiral  itnpnrUmt  and  eldborat© 
hUtoHcN  iif  }\u\l  hrillbinL  star  in  hbttjry, 
Portujial  had  a  hj  ilhant  pot  iod,  too ;  but  it 
U  like  nrie  t1jk.^!i  of  lighr^  fmd  there  itend^. 
No  Kuceew^lvo  ngcH  present  it  in  a  new 
ft«peot.    Th^  itwiUtiilions  of  the  An^licmi 


race  are  an  laexh^iistible  theme  of  re- 
flection, and  wtju'  i  bo  so  for  all  agies  lo 
oome,  even  if  tais  day  the  ATiiericans 
and  English  wf*r©  swept  friirn  the  ftivi^  of 
the  enrth.  Russia  is  a  vast  empire. 
Dc^cnbo  it  once  witli  aocnracy  and 
truth,  or,  when  it  will  have  crumbled 
into  dust,  let  ifs  rise  and  f^ll  be  care  full  j 
chronfcled,  and  all  w  done  tbat  inatiJcind 
stand  in  need  of,  or  will  care  for. 

Napoleon  was  a  great  mon.  Whetlier 
that  whole  pbenoinencm  coinprehendod 
witldn  the  otiC  name,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte^ wiJ]  have  in  future  ages  the  iHdy* 
pbasial  character  which  bus  just  been 
spoken  of,  cannot  be  decldi&d  in  our 
tjtnes,  whatever  the  untictptitions  of 
present  historians  may  be,  according  to 
the  different  biai  of  their  mind?.  Bnt 
the  period  is  arriving  when  his  history 
may  be  written.  We  are  daily  receding 
frorn  his  time,  and  ascending  the  sunimlt 
from  which  the  historian  may  calmly 
look  aronnd.  It  i&  not  the  conteni|Kjra- 
ries  that  can  write  the  historj'^  of  a  man 
or  age.  They  can  only  ace  n  rani  ate  ina- 
teriaiii,  Kiebubr  wrote  a  wiser  history 
of  Rome  than  Livy ;  Gnite^  ii  tlcejier 
Idstory  of  Greece  than  Thncydides  or 
Herodotn$,  In  the  meantime,  sei^arate 
qneatioDs  are  to  be  answered ;  di^^iiact 
subject  a  b  dunging  to  the  great  theme 
are  gradually  to  be  treated  with  more 
and  more  of  that  character  wiih  wbich^ 
ultimately,  Im  whole  history  muil  be 
handled.  One  of  these  qut-i^tions  i^^- 
and  it  i:*  a  vital  one — ^was  Napoleon  & 
dietat*>r?  Did  he  consciously  cotjceo- 
trate  immense  power,  compress  freedom 
of  ac'ion  in  France,  and  conqutr  the 
Europeati  ctUitinont,  merely  to  prepare  a 
nobler  and  a  permanent  S'tate  of  thiuga  I 
Did  he  Kjw  and  plantj  or  did  lie  merely 
coricentrate  power,  and,  in  doing  so,  de- 
it  roy  the  germ  9  of  freedoi  nt  D  id  h  e  treat 
liberty  as  merely  in  abeyance^  while, 
nevertheless,  he  was  fostering  its  germs, 
or  did  lie  induce  a  ^tate  of  tilings,  which, 
in  the  same  degree  a*i  he  8Uecee<le<l,  ex- 
tirpated freed(im,  and  which  in  turn  must 
be  undone  in  the  same  degree  In  which 
Hberiy  would  struggle  into  eiigtenc^f 
The  lioman  dictator  was  n<i  an tdh Baton 
lie  reeeived  estraurdinary,  not  absolnto^ 
power,  fur  a  limited  period,  in  times  of 
oanger  and  ditfieuUy,  to  help  the  wheeli 
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of  ilie  Stiie  tJiroa^  a  miry  jm^i,  and 
wlicii  the  days  of  liis  ^lower  ye^m  over, 
lie  Wfta  respciiiaiMe  for  M^  st^vYardship, 

The  admirefs  of  NapolecKi,  ihmA  thai 
MfT«4  lit  EH,  and  tltosti  who  now  wojrahip 
Ilia  oame,  have  evi^r  ^triFen  to  present 
him  ia  ihl*  light.  They  felt  insunetivt?ly 
tliai  tUa  waaihe  only  way  ofreeoncUiDg 
bb  act»  witli  tb^  great  aiin  of  uar  times, 
\  $m  wall  aware  thai  Uuere  are  two 
I  of  NapoleotiMt5.  There 
VIUloio  wba  baldly  asdert  that  Kapo- 
liOii  ftcUiallj  mled  France  in  a  lil^ral 
mStnX^  ami  tbat  freedam  really  waa  en- 
Jajreil  fitider  him;  and  there  are  tiio^^ 
w£ci,  vHli  atiU  greater  boidDes;^^  maiEi' 
I jjih  Uias  Franca  did  not  struggle  for  lib- 
>^^  in  licr  first  roTolutioDf  nor  that  fihe 
jmnia  fur  it  nuw;  tliat  all  ahe  orer 
waaml  Is  eqnj^lity.  Thb  opiuion  was 
firodalned  at  tbe  time  when  the  present 
taapgg^r  otf  ibe  French  was  forging  a 
tutm  crown  for  hisiself;  and  new  gyves 
fgr  bla«4»n^  France,  We  have  nothing 
*  \  witb  dik  spedea  of  Kapoleonist^. 
m  foid  of  the  diame  of  bi£tory, 
AOl  koowing  it  and  its  sacred 
the  J  merely  write  to  Bay 
aew  and  itartritig.  ^^  We 
late  Uidit  and  pa^s  on/' 

Dm  ekiar  brother  of  Napoleon  waa 
Ml  ol  th«ir  opinion.  In  many  of  hli 
irritten  from  his  eiile  tn  the 
[  8tat«8,  he  expreases  the  idea  that 
m  arae  a  dictator — a  real  lover 
.iv,  loroed  by  foreign  e Demies  to 
t  tlia  ftile  power  of  the  State;  a 
mier  def  ektped  by  the  wars  into  which 
aew«a  driven,  to  Bueh  an  erteut,  thatm 
mm^  U  yT-erpowered  hiiiis»il£  Jo- 
i  BoQspwrle  haa  repeatedly  expressed 
\  ide^  jHJedally  in  an  elaborate  letter 
fo  Omtkt  Ihibeaudeau,  who  had  staled 
ii  Ua  hiatofj,  that  Napoleon  had  can^d 
haoee  to  retrtPgrade  in  the  path  of  lib- 
«ty:  Hct  we  mnat  confea:*,  that  the 
M-  *atonh!p  in  Napoleon  aeeins 

b^^  been  very  ckar  in  the  mind 

«C  tkit  aida,  benevolent,  and  otherwise 
ihw  Uniled  a&d  hberd  brother  of  the 
m^ttm^  for,  in  the  tame  letter  to 
Oiattt  Thibedudean.  he  ihowa  that  the 
te  \dm  ol  the  ''  Ciesars,*^  snccesafnlly 
in|f«d  with  its  Uigbdtjg  ui^sociationis, 
%uar  own  llme&,  waa  ako  io^ing  in 


the  mind  of  Jo^ph.  ile  sayia:  "He 
(the  emp^rnr)  haa  stic^^nmhed  in  the 
strnggle.  It  u  Imp^issihJrj  to  say  what 
he  would  have  done  after  Aetiam,  I 
say  what  I  know^  Impartial  men,  who 
li&ve  seen  notliing  but  the  internal  facts, 
wiij  ^ay  that  proltably  Nopoleon  would 
have  been  as  i^upenor  to  Angnstas,  as  he 
had  been  to  Octavins;  that  a  man  of 
such  a  geninis  wcmld  not  have  desires! 
anything  htit  what  was  meet  for  the 
French  people  \  and  that,  if  he  were  liv- 
ing now,t  he  won  Id  make  France  a« 
ha^ppy  by  her  instilntiona,  as  the  fortn- 
naie  conn  try  which  I  inhabit— *  eonntrj* 
which  prorea  that  liWriil  inBtitutiona 
make  Bations  happy  and  wi&e."  Yet 
this  very  Napoleon  tised  to  repeat : 
Everything  for  the  people^  nothing  by 
the  people. 

That  same  letter  to  Count  Tidbeau- 
dean  contains  the  remarkahla  sentence : 
"Napoleon  isolated  himself  mnch  in 
Prance;  i»eople  ended  with  no  longer 
underatanding  what  he  was  afier," 

The  studious  reader  will  6nd  Uds  letter 
on  page  S20,  of  the  tenth  voiame  of  the 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence,  political 
ai  well  as  military,  of  King  Jfigepb — 
the  last  volume  of  which  has  jtist  ap- 
peared in  Paris. 

Joseph  expresses  similar  views  in  a 
letter  to  Francis  Lieber,  which  follows 
in  the  mentioned  volume,  immediately 
after  that  to  Count  Thibeaudenn.  In- 
deed, he  endorsed  a  copy  of  the  latter 
is  that  to  the  former. 

We  consider  these  two  letters  of  groat 
interest,  if  they  are  not  important  in 
point  of  historical  facta^  We  shiill  give 
the  translation  of  the  one  to  Mr.  Lieber, 
in  this  paper,  feeling  &<isnred  that  its  pe- 
rusal will  prove  the  propriety  of  insert- 
ing It, 

When  Lieber  had  resolved  to  write 
the  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  be  wished 
to  turn  the  presence  of  Napoleon's 
brother  in  thla  country  to  good  aecountij 
with  reference  to  some  dispated  facts  in 
the  great  period  which  hail  jUBt  ended. 
and  regarding  which  Jo:^eph  Bon.<iparte 
had  it  in  his  power  to  give  him  light. 
He  wrote,  tberefi*pe,  at  once  to  Count 
Survillier^,  asking  blm  whether  he 
would  allow  him  occasionally  to  apply 


*  GtiKril  LftBArqve,  In  %  kticr  w  Jei«p2ii  la  vhtcli  b«  ciiuffii«mt««  nU  tbc  ftiml  (be  Utter  bant  donii  t* 
«4iM,  kfl*  ttli  «fewrTfeJi0D ;  **  Ufi^ble  to  e^iulilith  polJUcal  litorrtj,  rod  eodcavorfd  to  let  jrour  iruttjecLB  tu^ 
t^tM  Ibat  Ivatfiii.  #f  a  UflAieiptJ  fartriLiueat  {*  f<jreraui«Eit  of  iucarp<ir«ted  eltit*  ftpij  ttit  »t>ir-ini.t>Af?- 
■i*t«f  iBtmmmi»}i,  vhlcb  jroa  eQiiiidejiea  is  the  faaiidAtioii  <if  aU  tiuntulioiit,*'  To  hare  tvfa  and  doofl 
ate,N^  tm  •  Willi  ftuJ  frrncbfikfta  of  4hi.l.  tinie^  and  fur  ■  lir(rtli«f  of  Ni.pot«oii,  mor«  repaubEe  than  Ui« 
IM  ai  m  vIkI^.    l^tttj  •UteAmm  vUl  admit  UiftS  thJi  rcd^viid*  l4  Um  taigbWi  honor  ol  jQieph.^*  mind 

f  f^l«(ttr'te<lal«d,  iS^lnt^Brctau,  19tti  lUf,  1821. 
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to  him  for  mi  rmatbn  coneerning  iro- 
portont  fucts  b\  hh  nwn,  4)r  iiis  brutliei^a 
life.  The  aaswer  was  fiit-ndly  iiod  Hb- 
enil,  and  produced  a  cornsspon deuce,  uf 
which  a  number  of  letters  are  now  in 
the  haoda  of  LloWr.  Possibly  tltev 
may  to  pubhshed.  It  seema  that  Joseph 
retained  copie*  of  oil  Im  letters ;  at  any 
rateT  ft  cf*py  of  ill e  letter  u  luch  lias  been 
ineiJtioned  trmst  have  been  anioDg'tbe 
papers  of  the  utati^  who,  twice  king, 
lived  among  m  an  esteemed  und  beloved 
citizen^  fall  of  unpret^uding  aad  genuine 
kindness  * 

The  emperor  blmselfwos  desirous  of 
having  bis  reign  coiddered  iks  a  dictator- 
ship. This  was  fit  Wast  the  ca«e  in  his 
eriie,  where,  as  it  h  well-known^  and 
■WB»  natural,  he  occupied  himself  mneh 
with  his  nnnie  and  reputation  ns  they 
would  appear  to  posterit)'.  On  one  oc- 
casion he  observetl :  Some  people  hare 
said  that  I  ought  to  have  made  inyaelf  .1 
French  Washington.  All  that  I  was 
alio  wet!  to  be  was  a  crowned  Washing- 
ton. For  m©  to  imitate  Washingioa 
would  have  been  a  tjtrti*«rt*."  He 
meant,  nndanbtedlj,  that  circnnistanccs 
did  not  allow  him  to  be  a  Washington. 
This  is  trii©  [  but  it  is  ecjtially  true  that 
he  cotild  never  have  been  a  Washington, 
whatever  the  circumstances  might  have 
been. 

There  arft  no  two  men  in  the  whole 
breatlth  of  iifstory  more  unlike  to  one 
another.  Was  I  nn  gton  *i3  fell  o  w  s  ta  r  0  f  th  e 
binary  CO nstellalion  m  William  of  Nae^an^ 
the  founder  of  the  Netberl?inds  republicj 
not  Bonaparte,  crowned  nr  nncrownech 

Napoleon's  and  Washington's  minds 
and  souls  differed  no  le^^s  than  their 
bodies.  Tlie  one  was  wholly  Anglican, 
or  Teutonic ;  the  other  a  very  type  of  the 
Otltio  or  Iberian.  The  one  great  and 
noble  as  a  oakn  and  pen^cvering  man  of 
duty ;  the  other  impetaona,  and  of  fljishy 
brilliancy-  Washington  has  ever  ap- 
peared to  US  Its  the  historic  model  of 
sound  CO rn m 0 n  seuse^  an d  s t  erli  ng  j u d g* 
menf,  ciinpled  with  immaculate  patriot- 
ism. There  was  nothing  brilliant  in 
Waj?hiT)gton,  unlesa,  indeed,  the  Fabian 


genius  of  nn yielding  perseverance  in  1 
high  career,  be  called  brilliant.  Napo 
lean,  on  the  other  hand  is^  possibly,  tlw 
most  brilliant  character  of  all  modern  J 
times.  Glory  was  his  very  idol,  Wash'^ 
in  gton  >va3  throughout  hh  life  a  sHt^\ 
limiting  man ;  Kapoleon  was  ever  a  sell 
sti  m  ul  ft ti  n  g  man .  The  h  ver  of  ^  ran  d  eufl 
consumed  liim,  WnBhington  wa*  obe 
dient  to  the  law,  a  law-abiding  man  if 
ever  there  was  one;  Napoleon  eon*i 
stantly  broke  down  the  law  wheti  it  ap 
pearerl  necessary  to  him,  and  it  aptieared 
to  him  often  &o,  Washington  aided  111 
creating  a  new  empire ;  Napoleon  crea- 
ted, or  aimed  at  oreatiag  a  new  state  of 
things.  Washington  arose  out  of  a 
straggle  of  independence — *  severance 
of  colonies  from  a  distant  mothcr-eoun' 
try ;  Napoleun  aro^e  out  of  a  fearful  in- 
ternal revolution,  Washington  is  daily 
growing  in  the  affection  of  history,  and 
there  is  the  most  remarkable  uniformity 
of  opinion  regarding  Ids  cluiracler; 
there  is  the  great ei?t  difference  of  opinion 
regarding  Napoleon's,  and  however  uianj 
may  adrnire  him,  no  one  loves  him,  ex- 
cept iome  survivors,  %vha  hare  received 
acts  of  personal  kindness  at  his  handa* 
No  man  ever  loves  power  merely  aa 
pfiwcr.  We  could  not  even  love  God  were 
He  only  almighty.  Wnshington  never 
persecuted;  ho  imprisoned  no  opponent, 
banished  no  enemy,  and  when  he  died 
his  bands  were  nn-ilained  like  Pericles' | 
Napoleon  banished,  imprisoned,  and  per* 
secuted,  and  developed  a  system  of  police, 
which  must  be  called  stupendous  on  ac- 
count of  its  va^tncas,  corapletenesa,  per- 
fection, power,  and  penetrating  rehne- 
ment — a  system  pressing  to  this  day  on. 
France  like  an  Alp,  and  which  makes  all 
that  Aristotle  writes  on  the  police  of 
usurpers  appear  a^  the  veriest  trash. 
The  Dionysian  sycophant  was  a  poor 
bungler,  compared  to  an  agent  of  tbo 
French  secret  police;  and,  be  it  well 
remembered,  thi^  gigantic  police  s^ysteio 
with  the  gendarmerie^  and  all  the  thon* 
sand  ramifications,  is  essentially  Napole- 
onic. It  was  developed  in  sU  its  stifling 
grandeir    under    him,    and    ia,    unfor- 


*  The  irHier  «dl  rctntmbefi  wllh  what  BiTupIkU^  J0s«pli  vcmtd  relata  trenl*  of  HLa  life  nC  the  dlDner 
uye,  often  prerncinjr  Ihcw  wkb  the  wtirdt :  *♦  Wh^n  I  wu  Klu  of  ECiiples,'*  ot  "  ^»tn^"    On*  daj,  Mr. 

,  sn  oM  conrvntiufi.tOAtii  *1»<J  hivtl  Ivii  FrJinc*,  wlierv  he  hAd  kmfA  »M1  ftcquktated  wltb  th*  BQajip4rte«, 

when  N^r^oiean  mndt  hliDie'tf  consul  (or  Ute,  nnd  b&i  lived  «Ter  tince  \m  Souih  Ajii^e«,  dlb<fd  at  Folate 
Brei-Jte.  He  ciEkd  Joseph)  Thou,  Ja  est  old  rejinbllcan  ityle  ;  he  ipoke  tretlf  of  li&pciteiiii,  nnd  the  counuf 
of  Joieph,  fdmetlni^i  u  it  Remed  to  ui,  fjilrly  tried,  mppejired  moKl  chitnntnf.  When,  HiAl  evening,  ire 
bftile  Joseph  gts^d  ulicht,  he  said :  -*  an  momeci;/*  too);  tlu'  eADdIc  and  •hoved  Qi  to  dur  h«il-rooifl.  IVe 
*ii.«i  often  laid;,  bqcI  mean  U  iite^fatly,  that  tbo  two  old  m*ii,  |]«noiia11r  m«it  c^nrieoni,  and  put- 
tluf  a  TltlLor  ?»on  Jit  tase,  iha^t  we  have  crer  known,  vers  Jo«ept!i  Botiaparie  an^  CHocrai  Jacfcftisn,  II 
ii*«d  to  be  a  rrr«4t  etij^iyment  ^i  roiat-Hr^f^iv^  la  itaIIc  up  mtid  down  the  rmmi  wjtb  Joseph  BoDapaffe*  nfid  to 
hfcar  from  him  (hose  d'^Hfrhtfdl  aTit'>!iJoi^!i.  which  are  to  the  phllMOphlc  hlft^^rSaa  or  ilaUiAa&aa  like  Uiilt 
dellca.te  tottebes  ia  a  hUiork  f^lclure,  or  the  ciicei^  cnodiilatcd  acetqii  of  ■  creiifpeaker  on  a  p^Mt  quet* 
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taa«t«]r,  mpre  trulr  bis  owa^  than  thii 
code  wliicli  bears  his  aarrte, 

WashingioQ  was  fiUicdjr  in*ti|Eilioniil 
In  iua  cbsntcter,  &Dd  never  dreamed  of 
coDoemtr&tiQa  of  power.  If  SatAO  ever 
appeared  lo  him  sb  owing  Itiin  the  glory 
«Ld  fM>irer  of  &  kingdom  on  earthy  ii  w^ 
baiied  In  hia  nuble  bre^'^t^  and  no  act 
or  word  of  hm  has  ever  f^hown  even  a 
^e  to  beat  down  the  tempter*  Kn* 
I  bad  DO  imtiiict  fi>r  inBtitTitional 
eminent  whatever,*  and  consiiiEitly 
ottt  oew  jiatlis  of  brdlioncy  to 
mjtke  Mm  and  his  pe<?ple  more  glorioui^ 
WaaklEigton  wa^  a  cUizeo,  nnd  «tat«E§- 
BMO^  A  pAiriot  sad  aUt?  a  goldicr;  Napo- 
leod  was  sotdter  above  atU  He  (icknow- 
ladsiB  il»  aod  is  proud  of  it.  To  be  the 
t  Cifklam  Wjis  bis  greaiest  glorj^ 
Ameri<^na  acknowle^fge  Ihat 
lagton  plainly  served  his  country, 
\0  wh)c£  b#  bowed  as  tit©  frrcat  tlutig 
alM»T«  bim  and  above  all;  the  greatet^t 
admiren  of  Napoleon  say  tliat  ''  :»ul<]it;ri, 
iwuMf',  peofd^,  were  in  hi^  handa  hut 
mww  to  establbb  vn  tyiUm^  gran* 
ihmJ^  Within gtoa  never  wm  a  dic- 
tator, and  nefver  aimed  at  a  dictatorship ; 
Hi^leciii  cfaimit  the  title  lo  e3^[il[im  or 
iiMtte  lilt  despotism  and  centralism, 
Wmkm^txm  never  compared  hiiuself  to 
nj  ofte;  NapDleon  compares  himself  to 
Wa*biTjgton*s  policy  was  strictly 
^  and  in  learing  publio  life  be 
abst^niDg  &om  foreign  policy 
essential  point  in  the  whole 
t  State-ay  stem,  NapoIeon^s  po- 
\  Umu  year  lo  year  more  fo* 
,  QOtil  it  endied  aUnodt  exclufirely 
qot^t.  ftijil  an  absoltite  supremacy 
ieli  a  I]  eb^e  was  aaeri- 

/  >n  waa  a  modest  man ; 

!rt^ileo&  looked  npon  Uiinseif  n^  n  son 
«f  Fast.  WaabtDitioti  was  ono  of  the 
kfinnin  of  the  He  volution ;  Napoleon 
liapi  ia  when  the  revolution  of  hia  eoun- 
li^bail  already  d^vi^oped  i rumens  pow- 


ers and  forces.  Washington  aimed  at  no 
elevation  of  hia  family ^  and  dies  a  juattce 
of  the  peace;  Xapoleon  writes  to  Joseph; 
I  want  a  family  of  kjng3  {il  me  f ant  nnB 
famUU  d^  roi4.)  Washjogton  dive^ta 
himself  of  the  chief  magiatrikcy,  volunta- 
rily and  gracefully,  kaving  to  his  people 
a  document  which  after-age*  boDfvr  like  a 
political  gospel;  lia[>oleon,  in  his  last 
days,  is  oeenpied  witu  the  idea  of  family 
aggrandiaement,  or  with  the  means  by 
whit'h  hia  hou^  may  be  prevented  froiu 
mingling  again  with  common  men.  Dar- 
ing bis  chising  lUne^  be  directs  General 
BortrsQd  to  advise^  in  bis  name,  the 
ntembars  of  his  family  to  settle  chli^l^y  in 
Hom^  where  their  children  ought  to  bo 
married  to  the  princely  families  of  the 
Oolounas,  &o,,  and  where  some  Bona* 
parte  w»mld  ntit  fail  to  became  pope. 
cTerome  and  Caroline  ought  to  reside  in 
Swit^serlftnd,  where,  in  Berne,  they  must 
establish  themFelvea  in  theSwi&i  **^  Oli- 
garchy," and  where  a  lMidamman-ship| 
would  be  certain  to  fall  to  the  fatnily; 
and  the  children  of  Joseph,  should  he 
remain  in  America,  mijfht  marry  into  the 
great  families  of  the  Wa^hingtons  and 
Jefiersons,  and  a  Bouaparte  would  bO' 
come  Preaideot  of  the  United  State«.§ 
Washmgton  was  all  that  this  country  at 
the  time  required,  and  no  more;  he  was 
thus,  and  remain?,  a  political  blci^ing 
in  our  country*  Was  Kapoleon  all  that 
France  reqnin^,  and  no  moref  Bid  iho 
desires  of  hia  genius  and  his  personal 
greatness  noE  present  the  ruse  Ives  as 
France  to  bis  cnormons  mind?  Even 
Louis  Napoleon  has  said  on  his  throne 
that  his  UDcle^  it  must  be  owned^  had 
loved  war  too  much. 

Both  Washington  and  Napsleon  liave 
been  men  of  high  action,  acid  some  points 
of  similarity  undoubtedly  oiist^  but  to 
find  them  is  a  work  of  Ingennity,  rather 
than  one  that  natnrolly  presents  ileelf  to 
an  ingenuous  miud. 


*  V«  tia«  tbm  iPtinl  InititQliDa  Aot!  1rxBUtuttaQ>]  goTcmni^Dt  ia  the  leoflQ  in  vhlcb  Ii  hu  l&tctj  been 
4iite*4l»  Uetoer^i  DtEI  Llbcrtj  %ni\  ?^  Jf-O^TemioeBiH 

Jl  %m4§  •!  tk«  edilon  tt  ihe  ^kuK^ri  quoted  before,  and  cited  htta  becitiu  iLty  otaij'  cxpr^ai  vh«t 
Inaviiii  •if,  And  what  pitrTides  tlic  wh4.»Se  t^tj  Tcntiime*  of  |iDp«Tk%l  corrffpondcncif, 

I  m*  lABdUaniatfi  of  £<rUserliAtid  \»  thtr  chlvf  i:B«fi«trat«.    The  w^rd  ImpMet  maglAtfmte  «f  Ihe  Uad. 

i  TM»«xlf»ordliiar/  cxtcnmiiaicatlori  of  tJie  djtnf  wperfH-  to  hLs  f&mily,  wUI  b«  raanij  In  the  lOtb  vMumfr 
^A«aetttt«ttcd  Bu^Qifiirv,  page  t^^  and  i^quel.    It  proret^  In  AdtiStioo,  hav deplorabl;  mlAtAkeD  NapQlrtiii 

jMViva  SIiSaihI,  ber  loititatluiii  and  tbc  f»clJitj  of  Kerr  cuiiiiqrtt,  b^atiM  the  iwwpl*  would  roth  Into 
Wianit  aCil&it  t^elr  ovq  *'oli^arch]r,"  were  rrequeatlf  tia  leu  iil>«UTd  tban  blf  UIi^b  of  'Mes  Waihlnftiiii 
aitAitatvaB**  mA^mUii*  prin^rt*.  T^it  tli^«  are  no  Iaj»iUlea»J  ♦*  Ui«  Watblo«t«iia  and  Jefl^rtoiu'* 
Wt§tm  ■•■»•  tfter,  buc  vbo  WQ«M  «Ter  dreacn  of  mArrTlof  into  the  fkmllf  ot  tiit  Vma  Burena,  Adam«««, 
I  Mnicr  to  ln£feiJ«  lb«  «b*bce  of  «inie  Ikjoc,  to  arrire  «|  lb«  Wbltc  tfooHf  Tb«  wbote  |i  an 
La^  Iwill  «D  w  mlcrTj  wBfouqftcd  at)  asialofj,  iritli  a  liajUn>r^»9  and  vlaletieet  aj  it  v«rf«  tbal  II 
M^  af  dlacearort  to  Had  tbal  ao  great  a  iditi  liai  beeu  cnraUe  of  harbahn^  bo  pLtinal  an  Ideti ; 
^tmildim *mnsi$^im  tbia  fHIInf,  tbat  il  be  baj  trrt4  n  c^^iy^oiuJj  once,  b«  maj  baTt  beta  grtevooalj 
MMm  M  ftfbrjr  ttiift«*t     iHd  h*  knov  loore  of  Ibfr  Eiif t  tbafi  «r  us  r 

il«aa«l  at  tftld  lli*l  ibii  eJilrtionlinELr/  ftdrice  ttrji  oirfng:  to  a  fB.iIi«tf  mtnd.  On  (b«  eontnnr,  BerUund, 
iNaflHltB,  aad  all  fba  pMnpaalvni  of  Nipoli^^Q  at  St.  Ueleaa  tlate,  tbal  biJ  lebid  remained  remaTbablj^ 
^mt  •>  ia«  tail  4«jr,  aad  Bciriraiid  iiateif  tbat  be  rtpa^iedif  ipok«  of  tlu^t  tamili'  ■ettltsMsi*. 


A 


If  Nfipoleon  really  was  ft  dictator, 
foretsd  by  France,  cir  by  fu reign  eombi- 
natious  to  a^^uino  ihat  cliaracter — If  the 
estiiblisbment;  of  libertv  wa;*  a  merely 
fill  spot]  tied  work  whh  bini^  we  would 
find  t!i0  dt?inent  of  freedoJri  m  ]m  cha- 
raeter  a  ad  p^ycholi^fnciil  coaligurutiori, 
at  some  lime  or  otht*r  m  his  Ufe.  But 
the  more  closely  we  examine  the  charac- 
ter of  that  pgaiUic  inaaj  tJie  more  we 
become  conviticed  that,  as  we  ox[] rested 
it  before,  he  was  enimemly  destkute  of 
a  civic  ci J 8 meter.  Tliere  was  no  ingre- 
dient of  freeiioiD  in  the  brfi^a  uf  that  co- 
loasD'^.  lie  wa^  bred  a  soldier ;  Jiis 
youth  was  imbued  with  Rou^jieutiism,  as 
it  hfts  been  called;  hia  early  laaiduiocl, 
w  lien  his  idcM  became,  U>  Uiie  one  of  hi§ 
own  favorite  espressionii^  bitn  arrife^  and 
" Ilia  soul  ript^nedi^'  fell  in  a  period  at 
wlikli  popnlar  absolutism  was  revelling 
in  anarchy  ;  all  bis  instincts  were  towards 
tlie  grand,  tiie  effective  in  liistor}^,  witU- 
ont  any  reference  to  the  aolemti  mean- 
ing of  the  individual,  witlRnit  which, 
real  liberty  eaimiit  bo  imrtg;inod.  We 
find,  secondly,  that  in  no  i*ase  did  he 
lay  the  foundation  of  institutions  in 
which  liberty  may  be  said  to  have  lain 
undeveloped,  as  the  whole  orj^aniJiin  of 
the  foture  independent  individnal  i:^  fore- 
shadowed in  the  fcetus,  dependent  though 
it  be,  fur  the  time,  upon  the  mother. 
We  find  that  wherever  he  changed  laws 
or  institutions  established  by  the  revo- 
lution, be  curtailed,  or  ejctingiiished  liL>- 
erty  in  them,  s^ob^titnting  everywhere 
an  nncoinpromifiing  centralism.  When 
Napoleon  was  liberal,  we  believe  it  will 
be  generally  found  that  it  amounts  ra- 
ther to  ihi^— that  he  w^tvs  noi  small,  not 
mean.  He  was  loo  great  a  man  to  be 
pany  in  any  sjihere;  but  we  do  not 
know  that,  ho  ever  ncktmwkdged  free- 
dam  of  acEion  a.^  a  snbst^intivt^  th  in^^ 
tttid  independent  of  himself.  I^n&tly,  if 
Napoleon  really  aimed  at  ultima t©  liber- 
ty, we  mu5Jt  neces^sarily  find  soaio  indi- 
cation that  hi?<  n^eafiurej*  were  purely 
pro  visional  in  hl&  abundant  correspond- 
ence wiih  his  brother  Joseph,  as  given 
in  the  work  n^peatedly  cited. 

We  cvrfainly  do  not  agree  with  tlio 
dictum,  that  a  man  rieru^iRanly  tshows  hb 
character  In  the  truest  hglit  its  Uh  letter:;!. 
Many  a  (cemal  m,vn  wdtea  arid  leticrs; 
many  a  morose  husband  writes atfcet ion- 
atcly  to  Ms  wite;  many  a  bberul  man 
writes  as  if  he  were  penutikms  ;  but  the 
many  letters  of  Napoleon  to  hid  brother 
ai^  wriiien  for  tht?  very  ptirpDSo  of  im^ 
/mrila^Jih  sjiftetfi  to  dw  hruihvf  he  had 


jnst  made  a  king,  of  commanicatLng  hh 
idead  ol  statesmanship  to  bim,  and  of 
inlbnuing  bim  of  the  great,  ends  of  what 
we  will  call  NAiK)leoribni.  We  think 
that  the^e  left er0  are  invahialde  as  to  a 
fleflrer  understandi n g  of  N apoleo n .  Tb e 
French  editors  justly  eon,'*ider  them  so ; 
only,  they  and  w*e  differ  regariling  the 
opinvims  and  ends  of  KajMileou,  disclosed 
in  this  precious  currespondenee— a  col- 
lection, the  lake  of  which  h  not  Ir?  be 
fonnd  in  all  ht,stury.  No  tinperor  like 
bim  ever  wrote  letters  under  snob  cir- 
cnmstanees  to  a  dierisbcd,  thotigh  fre- 
quently abused  brother  of  hM*  The  liis- 
torian  cannot  he  stifficiemly  tiiankful 
that  they  have  been  prose rvul, 

WEijit,  then,  was  it  tliat  floated  aa  the 
great  ideal  over  the  depth  of  hb  soul? 
What  was  the  fundamental  idea  of  which 
"  the  honor  of  my  crown,^^  ^'^  the  glory 
of  Franco,"  '*  the  grand  nationj^'  *'  the 
gnuid  eniplre,^^  "  the  grande  oxmee,*'  and 
all  mn/dar  terms  and  things  were  but 
emanations?  "What  was  the  "''•grand 
$yitthi\e  qui  la  dirine  Jpj'orithnc^  notii  a 
ti^'stim  djmthr,^*^  a:*  be  call*  It  in  the 
decree  of  the  thirtieth  of  March,  1806, 
by  which  be  recognizes  hU  brother  Jo- 
seph as  King  of  Naples? 

Thrtiugbout  Ida  proclamations^  laws, 
lettei*s,  and  whole  administration,  we 
find  a  clear  and  determined  ho^^tiUry  to 
the  ancient  f^ystem  of  feudal  pnvik-ge^^ 
and  of  adnjinistrative  corrupt  ion  and 
mlsnianagement.  We  fin<l  a  pretty  clear 
idea  of  equality  of  all  citizen!  beloi'e  the 
law,  and  uf  their  equal  legal  eH|iacity  to 
be  called  to  the  different  public  employ* 
menti*.  Jt^seph  generally  adds  the  de* 
St  ruction  of  the  influence  of  priests,  hut 
Napoteou  took  good  care  not  toprodaim 
it^  a^  indeed  he  often  vaunts  that  he  wba 
the  restorer  of  throne  and  altar, 

Thcpe  ideas  Napoleon  had  received 
from  the  revolution,  and  gradually  ha 
came  to  believ©  that  the  destruction  of 
feudalism  atul  the  e^tiihli^liment  of  legal 
equality  had  been  the  sole  object  of 
**■  n&tra  belli  rholution^^^  m  ha  called  it 
on  one  occasion.  TLo  identical  error 
lias  been  ei pressed  hj  Idnm  Napoleon, 
who,  ^h^Jrt]y  belVire  he  ascended  the 
th routs  <li'cbred  ihftt  there  wa5  not  a 
single  day  during  which  be  did  mit  itudy 
the  works  of  bia  uncle,  nnd  endeJivored 
U)  mould  all  his  ideas  and  measures  in 
conlurmity  with  ihat  treat  modeh  On 
another  oceaKion,  when  ho  ushered  In 
hii  new  constitution,  the  imitative  em- 
poror  .Hpoke  of  the  gn^at  '*^^7hV/'  which » 
m  by  iiiMpirutionf  bad  brought  the  true 
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s&d  enTj  nation*!  ej^m  for  France, 
ti^Rtlog,  at  the  same  time,  in  terrn^  of 
deivf&tioii  ftnd  Hdicole,  all  thoae  who 
werte  i>f  m  different  opiiiioD,  thus  fore- 
stftUmg  every  idea  of  self-derelopm^fiit 
tmm  bcloir  upward.  We  do  not  belie?© 
la  {Ktlicica]  MabometdnUmt 

NjijHile^iDS  Lt*stiljtj  to  ''Gothic  \miU 
I  tBli**i:»fr''  extended  to  all  jnsiitution.",  if 
I  w^  nudei^tand  by  ihem^  Itf^l  e^biblK-h* 
^^p^ta,  wjtb  an  indc'pertde&t  otpiuw,m  of 
^Bh  and  iin^kgress  within  tbom^el /i^% 
H^W  l>6<:mtiie  the  Terjafu^rje  nf  i&b<orbtr.^ 
r  etolnU^m,  the  declared  rjid  nueo(n^jr'»> 
niiiQg  eneinj  of  self->?ovenimcDt  ia  tj\ 
I  iia  detail^  Ui  geif-dcveJupmcnt^-iti  oue 
I  word,  to  iii*tltutlt*La},  tl'iat  v\  to  real 
I  liherty*  We  beliere  we  are  strictly  eor- 
reci  in  llii»  opinion,  atid  if  we  are,  it  id 
I  obviotis  that  Nitpokoo  was  any  tiling  but 
a  dictator.  He  wa^  an  absolute  rnkr — 
T€fj  brillia:^^  very  great,  and,  fur  tliat 
00,  only  iba  mure  ob^luie  and  dan- 
QSf  and  be  establklied  and  wi:>hed  to 
^tisli  absobtiim,  with  nnprivileged 
tity,  in  sotoe  degree,  beneatii  i^ 
^^tverything  for  the  [>e<)ple^  nothing  by 
it."  Napoleon  nnfortu  nattily  reprti^^nv 
•d,  inienaely  and  ab*olut«Ij,  the  vanity 
of  the  French,  which  inaiDtaineil  that 
tn  entire  new  era  mn^t  need$  be  n^jbered 
in,  and  be*  nsbered  in  through  the  French » 
forp*ttiDg  to  do  the  needful  roynd-abont, 
and  that  no  intn^ncer  of  a  u^w  era,  has 
«¥or  said  m  of  hirn^elf.  SeJf- praise  is 
ftdnoasin  the  individual;  iti  history  it 
ia  a  ptMof  of  iDetifidency  rtiganiing  the 
object  of  &elf-prai3«. 

It  U  uuieeessary  to  show  here,  how- 
*T**r  inatm^ElTe  to  the  poltUcal  philoi^D- 
|>b#r  it  wonid  be,  huw  the  very  system 
Musaed  by  Kap<*!eon  io^nsibly  led  him 
bto  many  of  the  abii-es  of  the  decried 
feodaliOT,  Againsi  which  he  &et  qmU 
Tlh^  milltaTjatipenority^  his  re-esUihU^li- 
meoi  of  fiefs,  and  of  a  nobility^  chiefly 
feoDdtfd  on  iniUtary  nierit,  ^how  ihu 
tnoDg  mmsxj  other  tfiin^^s.  Nor  did  hia 
tootllitj  to  cormption  remain  more  cait- 
^tent^  He  haled  the  fi0Uur$^  the  p^cu- 
ktorv ;  bttt  he  allowed  his  generals  to 
fKtofi  money  In  foreign  parti*,  and  ha 
ttpealsi  thnti  after  time^  t<j  Joseph,  that 
ht  iboisld  conch  the  gantraU,  und  &ee 
hdar^  oil  to  the  greatest  pOHible   well* 


being  of  ihe  army,  for  both  which  par- 
posea  he  tu\mi /rii}tp€r  U  payt  with  a 
h<i^vy  cuutnbution,  ai«d  ra^^e  the  taxea 
uf  Nflple:i  from  dfty  millions  to  at  ienftt 
A  hnndred  miltiuns.  This  is  rt^peuted 
D£^m  and  again,  for  Joseph  was  slow  in 
opm^essitjg.* 

We  do  not  beheye  tlmt  a  candid  and 
redeetjiig  man  ean  read  the  v(4um<^ 
af  Napoleon's  corresj^ondeneef  withoal 
ooming  to  the  conclusion,  thett  with 
whatev'er  ideas  and  intentions  that  ejc- 
traonifnary  jjian  miiy  l»ave  set  out,  he 
ended  as  a  wurghipper  of  [lower,  raiding, 
as  millioua  di  in  their  ditferent  g^hcrea, 
the  means  into  the  end— the  great  and 
ever-repeated  fallacy  of  men  and  nationa. 
The  fmtdatttentat  idea  that  the  pe^iple 
are  the  substantive,  and  gt:)vernmeni3| 
syatemsL,  armies,  nothing  but  means, 
whoiiy  vanis^hed  from  his  mind.  Force, 
power,  glory,  French  glory,  centered  in 
hiin,  came  to  be  his  idols;  and  wldi^jra, 
money,  people,  system,  were  mere  mtana 
to  serve  theiih 

We  do  nut  recollect  in  all  tfie^  vo- 
hime^^  one  escprt^s^ion  about  the  meliorft- 
tiun  of  til©  pi'^ple.  If  there  be,  it  haa 
L-scaped  lid.  The  constjint  advice,  itera- 
ted to  the  satiety  of  the  reader,  is:  my 
qui  re /br^,  so  that  the  nMitinU  fear, 
and  the  luyal  esteem  you.  **  Strength  is 
what  makes  the  people  esteem  govern- 
ments, and  love  with  nations  only  means 
Cisteem.**     These  are  his  words. 

At  this  stxige,  it  may  well  be  asked, 
was  Kapul«:oti  a  great  t^tatasman  ?  Ev- 
ery one  knows  thut  he  w^  a  gifted  poH- 
tii-ian;  but  was  W  a  great  statesman, 
taking  this  eomprelien^ve  term  iti  the 
highej^t  meaniiig  which  it  baa  acquired? 

Great  stjitc-smanship,  in  the  advaijoed 
state  of  onr  race,  consbts,  in  our  opinion, 
of  three  main  elementa^-of  being  wliat 
Schlegel  said  the  true  hEst«>rian  most  be^ 
namely,  '^ihe  prophet  of  the  past;" 
secondly,  of  usin^  the  given  means  for 
the  higbe>t  pur  ponies ;  4if  evoking  new 
nicanj?,  and  of  eflTecting  great  tilings  -vith 
small  means ;  lastly,  of  so  shaping  all 
ineiiijtires  andoriraijjziug  all  institiniuna, 
that  by  tlioir  inherent  cliaracter  they 
will  leiid  t*>  a  higher  future,  which,  In 
the  political  sphere  «»f  all  natl;>ns  t^long- 
ing  to  the  European  family,  is  liberty,  or 


•  Tbe  Iffiperlal  naiU^Bi  ef  jnlitlc^l  economy,  vhich.  at  W  b  Yell  kflowii^  vera  Terr  ttiieoiini,  fUYieal  llwiii* 
MNv*  tft  ihtm  «orrc9paii4Seiieei  lsi#  lifdkrous  Uflit.  JcH^trftH  c^iniiminf  repUed  to  N^poleoii^*  demanilt  of 
I4gk«r  ULi«i  •JoA  bekff  coDLrfbiitiDai,  thst,  iO  limit  ^^  ^^^Wf  w**  n<tt  eflnquei'edi,  aad  p^»jtx  Mtjiblifhed,  ntl 
tm^^miSii.  9mM  mt  nil  c&d,  aad  kIm  ImporUiDt  producti  of  th»  cotiDirj^  wint^  oil,  tlLk,  «iul  eou^e  eloih^  would 
'  ^  ImMt,  Wbcrrttpaii  Niputeoq  amiFerfl  UulI  jQ«<ph'«  rtpljr  Jtmouut^i  to  luKhiaft  for  if  the  CUigllAh 
#  pit  A  ate*  to  aU  txporU*  U  tlao  preveiited  t}^ci^  {rrr^^rn'rAiir^}  from  Ifftrlaf  \ht  couutrj  ;  vhit 
llH*,  WW IMK  tint  the  govern tiietit  codM  notfet  ^%  tbli  weAlUt  f     Aad  b«  wai  ta  the  kabitot  fvd^ 
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A  higher  and  higher  degree  of  freedom. 
Every  political  measare,  do  matter  how 
brilliant^  that  does  not  aim  at  this  nlti- 
mate  end,  is  bat  meteoric,  |>a%ing,  futile. 
The  political  destiny  of  all  Europides  is 
IVeedom.  It  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated ;  and,  as  we  believe  that  it  is  ^e 
destiny  of  this  pecaliar  race  to  cover  the 
earth,  so  we  believe  that  the  gospel  and 
liberty  are  destined  to  spread  over  the 
globe,  or,  which  araoants  to  the  same, 
18  Christianity  and  liberty  are  destined 
to  be  preached  and  worshipped  one  of 
these  days,  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
earth,  we  believe  that  the  Europides  will 
cover  all  lands. 

Now,  Napoleon  was  totally  deficient 
in  that  element  of  high  statesmanship 
of  the  white  race,  which  has  been  men- 
tioned as  the  third.  He  qniotcd  France, 
he  developed  many  resources,  he  estab- 
lished order  in  many  cases,  he  concen- 
trated, he  stimulated,  he  ruled  many 
minds,  and  attached  them  to  himself,  as 
Mahomet  did,  in  a  wonderful  degree. 
Napoleon  knew  how  to  give  the  electric 
shock  to  large  masses — a  sure  attribute 
of  greatness.  He  was  brilliant  beyond 
any  man  of  his  and  many  other  ages ; 
but,  with  all  this,  he  unfitted  France  for 
political  self-evolvement,  for  a  real  inter- 
nal productive  life,  for  freedom,  and,  in 
exactly  the  same  degree  as  he  succeeded, 
so  he  made  it  necessary  for  her  to  re- 
trace her  steps,  and  to  nndo  what  he  liad 
done,  would  she  attain  to  liberty.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  the  same  is  proportion- 
ally true  of  the  present  emperor,  whose 
avowed  object  it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
Nflpolconizo  France  once  more.  Napo- 
]i3<)n\  government  was  not,  and  never 
wan  intended  to  be  a  mere  bridge  to  a 
b<?tt4fr  nlnio  of  things.  If  it  had  been, 
wu  riHiHt  consider  him  a  man  much  infe- 
rior to  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
Uf  rouHuhT  him ;  for  in  that  case,  he  has 
t,Uf>n4'.u  inonnH  contrary  to  his  ends. 

Wa«  Naj)oloon  a  great  statesman  with 
n^kft'.ut'A^  U}  that  characterestic  which 
w«i  ha v^  given  as  the  first?  Did  he  find 
fM  ^  Wrie  thread"  of  French  history? 
(htf  \rrfA9i<\u\{i^  remarks  show  that  we 
/I//  f*^ft  I/#;li«ve  he  has. 

A  tA  fK/w  an  a  last  question  connected 
an'h  oif  th«me,  we  may  ask: — Wa«, 
^hffi^  .^*(^/U//n  not  the  greatest  man  of 
h\]  hl«f//)ry  ?  Was  he  not,  at  least,  the 
yfmitfti*,  utMM  of  rmxiem  times,  or  of  the 
r^f  tivH  ^^srr.tofM*?  Not  only  many 
ttfur\,,  \/„i  krtn  rr^acy  others,  consider 
pfffft  f.i,H  ^fi^KH^,  TftAti  of  all  ages.  W« 
pf^h^/H  ift^f.  IM)'  are  blinded  by  the 


magnifying  power  of  historical  nearness, 
or  else  tliey  take  the  word  greatness  in 
a  different  sense  firom  what  we  do. 

What  constitutes  a  great  man  ? 

Greatness  implies  elevation  of  sonl 
and  nobleness  of  mind,  above  common 
influences ;  but  so  soon  as  we  apply  the 
word  great  to  individual  characters — to 
the  artist,  the  author,  the  captain,  the 
statesmim  or  the  religionist,  we  always 
mean  conception  and  production  on  a 
large  scale  and  of  a  high  order,  combined 
with  masterly  execution — ^we  mean 
action,  not  merely  vast,  but  higfa^  wide 
and  of  permanent  effect.  Erostratus  was 
no  great  man,  though  his  name  is  men- 
tioned to  tliis  day. 

He  is  a  great  man  that  produces  with 
means  insignificant  in  the  hands  of  others, 
comprehensive  effects ;  that  discovers  a 
continent  in  a  crazy  craft.  He  is  greats 
tliat  becomes  the  representative  of  his 
age  and  utters  forth  clearly  and  boldly 
the  unspoken  and  discomforting  yearn- 
ings of  his  own  times — ^who  deliven 
his  age  of  new  ideas,  and  aids  them 
to  struggle  into  institutional  existence 
and  permanency;  he  is  the  greatest 
who  adds  to  this  the  perfection  c^ 
wholly  new  ideas  and  instils  them 
into  his  age,  and  who  organizes  for  the 
advent  of  a  new  future.  The  grea:^  a 
man  is  the  more  he  impresses,  with  his 
stamp,  not  only  the  people  of  his  own 
period,  but  through  it  all  future  times. 
The  deeper  you  study  history  the  surer 
you  find  the  truly  great  man  and  hb  era 
like  threads  interwoven  in  the  tissue  of 
the  whole  successive  histoiy  of  their 
race  or  nation.  There  is  yet  Miltiades 
in  the  atmosphere  we  brouLe  in  this 
country,  and  there  is  Al&ed  in  our  daily 
doings. 

With  reference  to  this  sulked,  and 
^leaking  exclusively  as  hisroriaas.  we 
ciall  Chns4  the  greatei^  man.  Hxb 
means  were  the  smallest,  his  conoefiticnit 
tlie  greatest^  his  imprints  the  deepest, 
his  effects  the  vastest  the  changes  he 
produced  the  roost  searching:  luid  e»- 
sentiaL  The  merest  deists  the  total 
disb^ever  in  OhristV  gof^pel  musa  ac> 
knowledge  it  as  a  Li<tarical  fact,  pro- 
Tided  he  be  a  candid  and  a  fsn^oos 
historian. 

If  we  apply  these  tcsu,  ii  dives  not 
appear  why  JJesander  was  ma  ai  lease 
as  great  as  Xapoleon,  in  connepnnfns 
as  well  as  in  doini:  comprehecs^v« 
]iiing9  with  fonall  meatt&  A^  a  captain, 
w«ft  Hannibal  no;  as  frrea:  i  ^hat^  in- 
deed, makes  Mohammed  leas  greftt  i 
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iHMfDa  vu  greater.  H«  was  grcftter, 
toc\  ai  a  aenuDdlor  aud  preparer  for 
aev  tzoaea.  Aiiitotle,  Pope  Gregorj 
tlia  Savteoili — Uiafe  eode&iiMia  Ca^ar; 
-AjO^im  Md  Sliaktspeare  wem  gr^at«r 
nmi  iaaoDceiTiiig,  tiDpnntmg  and  plant- 
iqg,.  la  takiiig  mihtv  ui  thetu  oat  of  tha 
hMarj  of  our  race,  it  would  be  lar  Ciiore 
«iai^^  ILad  bv  sttriking  out  tbe  oame 
0f  HapeleotL  lliej  Lave  tinclured  all 
Ittiftoiyi  tliej  Imve  idded  eleinettls 
wJllob  work  and  eicpand,  Napoleoa 
kait»4.  Bren  if  Uie  renewed  empire 
were  10  last,  whieh  assaredl^  it  will  not, 
w&ac  idrancin^  ideas  does  it  add  to  tlie 
ealttEfal  trea^ur^s  of  onr  race?  what 
JatiitgtiCTii  I  Absoltitistn  is  barren. 
U  ^roAmm  great  bittle^  and  great 
i.  The  whole  svst^m  of  what 
^^ttOi  Aoglieait  Hberly  i^  aetuallj 
**  I  and  ipreadiDg  withoTit  any 
t  of  Napoleooi-in.  M'here  are 
^  rvaaied  t4i&t  Nap^lmnien  nn  f  The 
"^  bmin  maj  connect  sijuie  idea  of 
enterprises  with  this  lerm— an 
iai  liarbor  at  Cherboarf^,  a  road 
1  wtm  tile  Bimploa— noble  imdertakinp^ 
Inl  aoi  M  great  as  otir  ideas  of  a  ship- 
«■■!  aeroas  the  Istbmns  or  a  railway  to 
Odilbnija ;  etUl  ibej  are  worthy  enter- 
PtiWp  btit  where  does  the  tmpanial 
I  brtefitti  fisd  sometliing  he  can  call  tciu 
I  iiii  MitfUmienm^  and  pot  the  mark  on 
it  »  taai  it  can  be  recognized  by  all^ 
W«  fcar  it  will  he  foatid  that  everj- 
tmly  deserving  the  nam  a  of  aa 
iMtTjfap&U^nieRne^  relut^-J  to  stringent 
Ibin,  nniting,  with  ihe  Qltnoat  pre- 
j  U&e  adminisi.raiJYe  and  cjecntive 
'  of  a  fast  conn  try  !d  the  hauda  of 
lidiliant  man — ooe  of  the  weakest 
_  Qt^  m  hi&torf  has  shown ;  and 

^wtn   mmj   Conxtt  Tribeaadeaa    say  to 
pi^  Inat  certain  it  \%  Napoleon  fell 
I  Ilia  central  Urn,  bal  It  is  tiot  proved 
\  liie  aama  would  have  befallea  him 
._k  a  truly  repreaeabaiive  goTernmecit, 
flpDiii  ill  wo  have  said  it  will  araply 
■r  tliat  we  qo  way  a^ree  with  tho^ 
>  iaplure  tbe  &U  uf  NapoleoQ,  m  an 
ida  km  for   the  people.      The 
t  of  the  monarchs  who  dethroned 
t  lad  the  peopl<3  to  sigh  far  tits  absent 
fiir  hla    oppreseiioQ    wsa  not  felt 
I  llbain  picciied;  but  the  act$  of  the 
i>iidiwg^   government 9    ulter   Dothing 
f'M    tb«    deeda    and    tendency    of    the 
Hia  bnUiant,  criifiUing  dee^pot- 
I  was  WOTM,  and  whetlier  or  not^  hii 


downfall  was  necessary  if  Europe  waa  to 
march  towards  liberty.  If  new  dt^ctd- 
ties  haire  ari.^n,  tbey  mast  be  overeomai 
hut  they  change  nothing  in  the  neceasitj 
of  his  downfil.  We  consider  it  pitiM 
to  side  in  the  present  conflict  with  the 
EtissianSi  because,  forsooth,  we  do  not 
like  the  Torks.  The  Tarks  will  one  day 
be  driven  from  Europe^  and  ought  to 
meet  that  fate,  hat  Hassian  descpotiam 
and  arrogance  must  not  on  that  acoonnt 
be  allowed  to  swell  without  repnlsa. 
The  fall  of  Napoleon  waa  simply  a  histo^ 
rical  consistency  and  neoessi^. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  t 
letter  we  have  promised  to  die  reader. 

Letter    pf   Ctyujit  Stirviliier    (Josep' 
Bouaparte)  lo  Francis  lieber. 


"Sin, 
"  I  have  only  this  day  received  yonr 

letter  of  the  Sad  of  Jane,  on  my  retnro 
from  a  journey  of  several  days  to  New 
York.  I  have  read  tbe  article  which 
yon  have  sent  rne ;  1  return  it  immedi- 
ately as  yon  desire.  The  number  of 
wi>rks  on  the  emperor  Napoleon  is  so 
large,  that  the  catalogue  of  them  alono 
would  be  a  work;  yon  know  many  of 
them.  I  have  under  my  eyes  a  work, 
entitled  d^mmetktm'U  di  N^apok^ms, 
prioted  at  Brtissels  in  1827^  which  is  not 
meniioned  in  U>e  list  I  return  to  yon; 
nor  is  the  work  of  Botta  mentioned ; 
both  are  written  in  Italian.  Among 
tibe  works  enumeroted  iu  the  note  la 
queetton,  there  are  many  which  ara 
evidently  libels^  payed  for  by  ihe  ene- 
mies of  the  revolution  and  the  empire. 
There  are  others— works  of  pasniocit 
dictated  by  di:<appomtment  and  ariite^ 
Those  of  the  writers  of  St.  Helena 
themselves^  contain  details  ei^idently 
false;  but  they  represent^  in  mass,  suffix 
ciently  well  the  geaeral  views  of  the 
emperor  Napfileon.  When  these  anthora 
speak  of  individuals,  aud  when  they 
write  memoirs,  they  deceive  themseiv^ 
occasionally.  I  hitve  the  positive  proof, 
regardiDg  that  which  concerns  my&elfj  in 
several  cases,  I  have  sent  snch  evidence 
at  the  time  even  to  Mr.  Las  Casas.  Tbe 
work  of  general  Petet,  is  that  which 
seems  to  me  Ui  deserve  the  greatest  eoor* 
fidence.  Tbi  yonnger  86gnr  has  evi* 
dently  had  i  i  view  to  roconcile  himself 
with  the  pew  court;  gmnd^n  of  the 
mai^hal  S%ar,  who  was  minister  of  war 
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to  LoQia  the  Sixteen th,  hia  indention  b&s 
becD  to  make  pet^ple  forget  how  de voted 
he  and  hii  father  have  been  to  the  em- 
peror Napoleon  when  powe-rfiil,  &c. 
Walter  Scott  has  wrrtten  for  the  Eoi^lt^h 
gOTerDinent,  from  (sources  furnjslied  by 
3ie  government  whioh  followed  that  of 
the  oniperor  Napoleon,  Tim  abh^  de 
Mod  tgall  lard  is  an  avowed  cue  my  of  tiie 
revolm km  and  of  Napoleon :  the  rne- 
moirs  of  Foueh^  are  apoerypbal^  atl- 
Jadgcd  to  be  snch  by  the  cpnrts  of  jiis- 
tiec*  Tribeaadeau^  conventh*ii-man  and 
Thermldoriiin^  strives  to  attribate  to  Na- 
poleon s^teps  the  most  rotr* -grade,  which 
the  terror  of  the  eon  mention  and  the 
semi* royal  terror  tliat  followed  upon  the 
9th  of  Therraldor,  bad  caused  rpvohition- 
ary  Frnnce  to  mate.  Najwleon  found 
Frfinee  in  a  dclinmn;  he  endeavored  to 
preserve  her  from  the  anarchy  of  1793, 
and  from  the  cotinter-revolntion ;  he 
floated  witb  France  in  the  middle  of  the 
wrecks  of  all  partie.^,  seekiog  to  avoid 
all  the  rocka,  making  him&elf  the  slnve 
of  no  party,  in  oriler  to  a  void  uiaking 
himself  tlie  enemy  of  all  tlie  oiher?; 
obeying  thar,  wliich  in  his  consilience  he 
beKeved  to  be  the  wanti*  and  wishes  of 
France,  which  desired  equality  and  liber- 
ty ctmipntthl©  with  civilization.  She 
felt,  like  himself,  that  these  benefits 
(which  we  Bee  nowhere  but  in  this  new 
world),  would  fe©  enjoyed  only  with  a 
genend  pence — at  the  end  of  that  inter- 
minable war  whieh  had  nece^^sitated  his 
dicta! t>r»hip,  never  of  a  tyrannical  cha- 
racter, bnt  called  by  the  foreign  enetniea 
and  men  of  a  supeHieial  in jnd^  the  impe- 
rial despotism.  That  Napoleon  had  well 
nnderst^ood  tho  natii^nal  will^  is  soffi- 
oiently  proved  to  po«iterity  by  hi*  mira- 
cnlous  retnrn  from  Elba.  Bnt  the  En- 
glish cabinet  has  always*  opposed  the 
oeasation  of  Uiia  despotism  in  fanning  the 
war^  winch  oblipfeil  Napo!eon  tn  adopt 
all  possiibl©  forms  to  reconcile  the  gov- 
amments  of  dnitinenial  Europe  with 
Franco.  All  that  Nupoleon  has  done, 
his  nobility,  which  wia  not  fendal,  ht* 
fomily  relations,  liis  le|pcit4S  of  honor,  bis 
new  kmpiiomsitc.^  he  wa»  obliged  to  do; 
the  Knjjlish  liave  always  forced  Uim  to 
do  that  which  he  has  done,  so  tirat  he 
mtglit  place  himself  in  upparent  hnr- 
mooy  with  all  the  gi^vernmenta  which 
he  had  eotiqnered,  and  whi  \h  he  wished 


to  wrest  from  the  sednctiona  of  England, 
The  stnigijle  has  been  long ;  England  has 
derived  advantage  from  the  character  of 
the  eniperor  Alexander^  who  gave  way  j* 
fnun  that  of  the  emperor  of  Aostria; 
and  the  oligarchy  of  Vienna,  of  Mtmc^w, 
oonlcf^ced  them gelves  with  that  of  London^ 
They  trinuiphed  at  last  over  Nap"leou, 
over  France,  in  sacrificing  the  future  in- 
terests of  the  peoplei,  and  tho  retjrning 
lionses  of  Europe,  who  had  endedt  in 
accouimodatrng  themselves  to  the  eon- 
stitntiona  in  which  the  peoples  and  the 
kings  would  have  found  their  advan- 
tages. Some  huiidred  aristocratic  fami- 
lieii  alone  would  hare  experienced  some 
loss  for  The  moment;  and  they  would 
3mve  found  a  just  indemnity  in  tlie  favor 
of  their  prince,  in  the  public  w id  tare, 
wliich  would  have  been  the  revolt  of  an 
order  of  tLings,  ordaini^d  hy  the  degree 
of  civiliiation  to^vhich  we  have  attained, 
Ttie  good  people  of  Germany  have  l»een 
misled,  and  England,  at  the  moment  of 
succnmbing  to  the  continental  sy^iem, 
i^ose  again  by  throwing  down  her  enemy 
through  tlie  handis  of  the  nations  and 
kings  that  <»ngbt  to  have  considered 
Napoleon  and  France  (as  things  then 
etood})  aa  the  saviours,  the  moderator* 
of  the  destinies  of  Europe,  longing  for 
legal  equality,  cnnslitutlonal  liberty,  re- 
ligions freedom,  and  a  permanent  peace, 
independent  of  the  hordes  of  the  uortb 
and  the  Gothic  prejudices  of  the  nobloi 
and  pries t<«  of  the  middle  flg«s.  Napo- 
leon bad  taken  the  words  to  destroy  the 
things;!  he  often  said  to  me;  I $(aud  in 
n«^d  of  ytt  ten  y^an  t&  gite  tomjileU 
liherfy.  He  was  the  ^holar  of  Pkto  and 
the  philoeophera,  and  yet  he  frequently 
reputed:  *1  do  nut  what  I  wit^h,  but 
that  which  I  can  do ;  the^^e  English  force 
me  to  live  from  d.iy  to  day.'l  He  stood 
in  need  of  ten  ye^r^  of  general  peae»« 
Bat  I  perceive  ihat  my  answer  h  be- 
coming a  book, — I  write  to  you  without 
preparition,  m  I  would  speak  to  you. 
I  send  yon,  fis  to  niy^lf,  the  only  doeu- 
ments  which  I  acknowledge  as  troe,^ 
tlie  biographical  articles  publis^hed  in  ' 
Europe  are  dictated  by  igDorance  of  pas- 
Bion.'* 

AU  the  lettetTs  written  by  Joseph  to  ( 
tha  muie  eorrespondent,  contain  the  r«*  I 
{watod  exfirtaaddtis  of  the  same   Tiewsj 


t  The  aric^nsl  !.in.  q»i  itiMimijIn*  pa^  a" 

iAttJtt«riiv  1  Pr«n<?<f)  im  *iyi. 
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wmii  the  r«iteral«d  ?L&tetoe&l»  of  Napo- 
XmSk^M  w«r4i  regarding  the  at*ce=eitj  of 
ddiif  tbizigs  which  were  Qot  m  \m 
•*ijw«iii,"  becaose  the  English  forc^ 
biTii  ihoft  t43  act^  The  sad  iie^s^*^ltj  m 
wl&tch  be  ooQslilered  hiins4^  plaoedj  to 
tMn  mm  jour  hjoar^  ^mnm  to  bavd  been 
fiwneodjf  eiprei^aed  in  these  very  words 
liy  him  to  his  older  brother.  The  r^der 
win  reooBect  the  emperor'^s  words  when 
urged  hf  thd  Polesi,  ftftet  the  defeat  of 
Ibe  FriusUiia,  la  1806,  to  re-e^ublish 
tbe  Itide^eDdeiic^  of  r^Iard.  ^^  I  am  no 
god,'*  he  saidt  '''^I  am  not  doinr  tlmt 
wluch  I  would,  hut  onlj  that  which  I 
Oin  dc»/^  Joseph  told  us  once  that 
9af«nl  times,  when  the  emj^eror  hod 
•vv«r«ly  and  even  passionately  rated 
aooie  frersoQA,  he  would  lar,  whea  Alone 
witli  hid  brother,  *^I  muat  thu^  always 
w«Ar  a  mask.  If  I  do  not  show  inyKc^f 
J^rmmeka^  <m  fnch  occasions,  e^erjiiiiiig 
wvmM  fo  wroog.^'  Another  time  Josc'ph 
told  lu  that  at  dinner,  the  c^onversation 
hftd  tvmed  on  the  snbjeet  of  Anihilion 
add  ^orj.  Joseph  had  stonily  main- 
taiiiea  t&at  he  dared  notliing  for  all  tlii!\ 
^id  tliftt  tnze  bappine^a  eonsistod  in 
tia  peioafol  enjoyment  of  Iif«,  remote 
teoi  \h^  anxieties  of  amhidon.  ^  What 
ii  ii  to  me,  Joseph  had  observed,  that 
lit  mcntien  my  name  after  I  am 
sf  Napoleon  took  umhra^  at  thi^, 
aflar  the  C4>mpany  hrtd  disperc^il, 
ed  hb  brqtber  that  he  did  not 
hun  to  repeat  sueh  di^icomree. 
421  tlkst  Joseph  had  said  mi^ht  be  very 
viB  ftir  a  philosopher,  hut  tliiit  Nayto- 
ii*i  dmj  waa  to  conqner  victoriet| 
liiat^  in  aooordance  he  mu^t  do* 
Ibe  moat  ambitions  spirit  ^I 
at  men  to  eunsider  Ii  their  highest 
^arj  m  die  on  the  battle-field,"  he  said. 
•* At  fdoie  futnre  periud  yonr  views  may 
4)bfialii  ft  proper  pLioe.^ 

tlMM  things  are  mentioned  here,  sim- 
ply a»  f^K^.  The  historian  and  states 
mtm  iBQsi  weigh  and  probe  them,  a?, 
they  must  do  with  this  entire 
r,  which  at  any  rat©  is  a  remarkable 
lilt,  eren  if  it  he  taken  in  its  ti^r- 
poaiible  limits;  namely,  aa  the 
aoo  of  tho^se  views  with  which 
tbi  Urather  of  Napoleon,  who  had  been 
fb#  rmplent  of  tiie  emperor^s  con6- 
diiioei  Ceurod  to  impre%»  an  individual 
witli  wlioai  Joseph  was  pleased  to  cor- 


To  tianuiie   and  critieii^  this  letter, 


Wi>nld  require  a  work  of  commenladea 
on  I  he  wbole  career  of  tlje  emperor. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  possibly 
expect^  here.  We  dose  our  paper, 
adding  bnt  one  remark  on  an  eipren^lim 
of  Joseph's,  which,  even  in  an  oflf-hand 
letter,  eeems  to  he  snrpri4ng.  The 
writer  ftays :  Kapoleon  was  the  scliolar 
of  Plato  and  the  philosophers  {l^tait 
ilire  de  Platan  H  du  pMhsepka}, 
We  do  not  understand  this  sentence, 
even  if  it  were  meaat  in  the  m<f^t  hy- 
perbolical sense.  A  scholar  of  Plato! 
Of  what  work  of  Plato!  Of  \m  Re^ 
pnblicf  Napoleon  took,  as  i^t  known, 
every  occasion  of  expres^slng  hk  hand 
fid^  det^tation  and  liatred  of  the 
*^ idhhffut9^^^  as  he  called,  in  a  bunch, 
all  philosophers;  and  Plato,  nsanredly 
was  idioi^gufi^  if  any  one  was.  In  one  of 
Ids  letters  to  Joseph,  then  king  of  Na- 
ples, and  which  is  published  in  ihe  very 
eoUeotlon  from  which  the  foregoing 
^ansJatiun  has  been  made,  he  distinctly 
and  very  positively  enjoins  his  brother, 
to  diMjoanieuance  all  homme*  d^  Uttre^ 
genM  d'€9!prit^  and  philosophers;  telling 
him  that  they  are  nothing  bnt  t^qmtta, 
Napc^leon  was  so  positive  on  this  point, 
that  he  may  be  said  to  have  e^tabh--bed 
a  sort  of  aehocil  in  ihh  sense*  No  one 
who  has  lived  any  time  in  France  can 
have  helped  observing  what  a  deep- 
rooted  contempt  for  legUlts  (lawyers), 
philosophers^  and  oraturs,  pervades  the 
army  and  all  true  Nnpoleoiiist*»  A 
common  dinner  conversation  with  an 
officer  is  almost  sore  to  bring  it  out.  It 
was  so  at  the  time  of  Napoleon,  nud 
bos  ever  a  nee  been  so.  The  complaints 
of  the  arrogance  of  the  army  were 
nniversal  in  Uie  reign  of  Napoleon.  It 
had  become  an  intolerable  military  aris- 
tocracy.  Napoleon  ended  with  fid  ling 
into  an  idolatry  of  power^  and  Cfmsider- 
inif  the  professiun  of  the  soMfer  h  plus 
nohic  de  ti^tig  kg  mitkrg^  as  he  calls  it 
in  one  of  his  letters  ;  he  forgot  or  he  had 
never  a  tme  t^reeption  of  the  simple 
fact,  that  of  all  the  mighty  tidngs,  the 
mightiest,  the  sovereigtis  of  the  earth, 
are  Will,  Love,  and  Tboti^bt  ♦  He  ac- 
knowledged the  first  Did  he  acknow- 
ledge the  two  others  of  the  triumvirate  I 
Lonis  the  Fourteenth  wa*,  at  le^t  in 
the  shrewdness  of  perceiving  the  power 
of  the  swonf  and  the  pen,  hi^  <t'iperior. 
He  took  great  care  to  conciliate  the 
latter. 


ciOit  <irfuilx?d  kd4  4iur]p1lJi«rd  for  itv  tad  dnialsfttbti,  the  mAfe  tmfiSl 
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THE    OLD    SCULPTOR    AND    HIS    PUPIL. 

/lAIT  we  wonder  DonateUo's  eyes  were  dim  witli  blissful  tears, 

V  When,  a  tliing  of  perfect  beauty*  stood  tbe  dreara  of  earlier  yesrs^ 

OrownlDg  ftl!  hh  wildest  lougicga — flLiJiiDg  e*eii  hh  ligbtest  feArs  f 

Waking  wild  idea]  yearningflk  weary  years  the  dream  bad  kin 
GAthVmg  ever  strength  aad  beauty  in  the  artist's  haanted  brain, 
1^11  exoe^  of  woudroui  BVTeetueia  made  it  almost  seem  like  paia. 

And,  fit  1a$t,  its  fit  eipresflion  in  Borae  outward  type  it  tougbt — 
Beauty  til  rill  iug  all  the  pulses,  lonely  days  and  nights  he  wrought, 
And  full  w^  tJie  Inner  Visiua  had  the  pallid  marble  caught. 

Calm  it  Etood — a  stataed  imago  of  the  young  impassioned  saint. 
On  whose  mortal  beauty  lingered  not  the  shade  of  niorial  lalnt^ — 
To  whose  mortal  eye^  heaven's  viaioa  seemed  no  longer  dim  and  Mnt. 

And  the  passing  shadows  flitting  lightly  o*er  the  earnest  face, 
On  each  youthful,  godlike  feature  left  a  strangely  living  trace, 
*TUi  it  seemed  SU  Qeorge  was  standing  In  the  passive  tnarble*i  place. 

Yet,  methmks,  o*er  soniething  nobler  might  those  irayward  sliadowa  glld% 
On  a  beanty,  higher^  rarer,  well  contented  might  they  bide, 
When  anoiBer,  rapt^  before  it,  atood  by  Donalollo's  side. 

He  wi»  one  among  hia  pnpils,  scarce  to  manhood -summer  grown,  ^ 
All  Kta  flowers  in  Farae^a  bright  ehaplet  were,  as  yet,  but  buds  unblown; 
Yet  the  master  tth  trhesii-  blooming  would  be  brighter  than  hia  own* 

F^ir  there  seemed  aronnd  his  forehead  and  within  his  eye  to  gloiRr 

Visiotia  far  more  deep  and  wondrous  than  e^er  seulptor^s  hand  might  know ; 

All  too  grand  for  outward  semblance  were  thy  visions^  Angclo  1 

And  behind  tKe  noblest  fignre^  born  beneath  thy  potent  hand, 

Still  in  woodrtjiis,  mocking  beauty,  shall  a  something  nobler  st^d  t — 

Sbadowy,  as  the  forms  npfipringing  'neath  some  dread  magician**  wutd. 

Hmm  ttpon  tliat  lofty  forehead.  Oarers  rude  fingers  had  not  wrought, — 
Hot  aa  jet  hb  iron  alemnesa  had  those  prond,  dark  features  caught ; — 
DmxauiglKpy  waa  be  who  stood  there,  rapt  in  deep  and  ailejit  tbonghL — 

^  Smj — what  thmk^at  tfaonf^*  said  the  master,  ^^  aeems  it  not  almost  diTin^  t* 
Jn  bi9  eje  the  ^ow  of  genius  aeemed  with  dearer  light  to  shineii^ — 
As  lie  aosweri^  '"^  Only  one  thing  does  it  lack, — this  work  of  thine.^ 

Ha  luaaieacc  pcuubiy  ui4  pffntutAtl^  «Tvf  Dwt  Sar«|w«i!chii  InA 
FrgftSgBW  vbA  aTaiqtfton,  thcrt  art  09  ilghtg  wfateH  law  Iwea  —       '^  ~ 
'     Or4MiaeTletora4gfcla>ft]»afU>eTSD«tiiitb«d1ilirtin,ui 

dijri  *f  iXStrwMmmig  &  peoptc,  «r  eacla^ij^  or  diifMB««i^ 
k,  Ukd  ta«  tScKNI  DBft  Af;ri3t!   f«m«  IDHJOJ  1ft  ttXitffktg  Ik*  ««B1%  Ikl 

;  fM-  Ike  roki  «f  bmc  Id  UaiidaLtioa  if  Ur  too  lu^i1Ee«t&»I  %i»A  i— Bj,    Ml 
'  hvmwrct  tdrlKilrnt  uid  lmcia»r  lit  rale,  is  tmvin 
lb*  dmii  11  ctnAocipmiedi  auI  br  aenpMB  ii  wtmi 
m  mOL     Bqt  a  militmfy  ehtcf  fend  m 

wya  iteK  tipoc  a* «hU  ii«gQii%ic^^^ct«  >!■>» 

HiH,  wa  aned  to  cu««  tM*  pu-t  itT  Uw  ncn 
«ift  me  (h&l  vmi  sbbvmat  ud  tf^mi»*m 


^^^t 
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^  Ooe  tiling  kekj  k!'^— did  not  matchte^  etood  that  form  ot  jonLhfnl  grace  I 
Ooiild  more  firm  and  high  endeavor  leave  round  lips  of  marble  truce  t 
Omild  mofe  pure  and  aaiut-lika  passion  Iigbt  that  pale  and  Qptorned  ikoe  f — 

K«V  a  faalx  could  he  diieoTer  tliere,  to  laar  ita  perfect  claim, 
HiOQgh  anew  he  searched  and  pondered  often  a^  again  there  came, — 
Grown  eacli  year  a  heavier  burden,  tales  of  BaoQArotd's  fame. 


J  in  eootli,  a  heavy  burden  it  had  grown  to  be  that  day, 
Wben  he  knelt  beside  the  pallet  wli&re  the  pale  old  Rculptor  lay  ^ 
Waiting  patiently  the  momenL  death  eliouM  h^  hh  soul  away. 

PWient yet,  within  his  spirit  teemed  iomo  Testing  thocght  to  bido^ 

For  amid  his  dying  murmnfs, — '*  What  laek*  it!''  fitiot  be  sighed, 
"Only  speech  V^  said  I3uoiiLarotti. With  a  smile  the  old  man  died. 

^Oolf  q>ceoh !"  O  mighty  sptrit  I  who  throtigb  time  didst  nobly  send, 
T!K»agfata  whose  grandeur  lower  aatarei  rather  goosa  than  oornprebend,- 
With,  wbat  earthly  mould  or  being  eVr  may  petteet  utterance  blend  t 

AE  our  loftiest  tfaoughta  and  visions  seetn,  for  want  of  kngnage,  loet ; — 
Loogtngiy  we  read  the  »tory  of  the  tooraes  of  fiame  which  crowed, 
lips  of  fM-Tid  Galiileana  on' the  day  of  PentecosL 

AH  Ibft  Holy  S[9irit  telb  utt  wa  may  never  hope  to  teadi, — 

littlfl  of  the  heart's- affbction  lips  or  eyei  can  e^er  reach  ;^ — 

JEm  than  Donatello's  statne  do  our  siammeriug  tongues  need  spoeob. 


PROFESSOR    PHANTILLO. 

A.  lOMAEOS  OF  THK  WATSS  OURS* 


PBOFKSSOR  PHANTILLO  was,  and  I 
prerouM  atill  ift,  an  cutrohiger.  Bt§ 
which  oruamented  the 
a  year  ago,  told  the  public 
!■  w]m&  itteeiB  he  waa  held  by  the  kings 
mi  potontitea  of  the  old  world,  who 
toiwBNid  hita  oa  all  important  occasions 
villi  •itotuahing  iucoeas.  Wby  thij 
ftforits  «vf  royalty  ehonld  wish  to  eatab- 
Ml  ^OL^elf  in  the  ihire-towo  of  Bear* 
in  New  England — or  why  hU 
dlsdplea  shoidd  autfer  hi  in  to 
if  lie  did — were  qnestiona  to 
Ilia  advertisementa  aforeoieti- 
i  tflbfdad  no  response. 
Hm  pamcaUr  fervice  rendered  by 
tlif  illoslmtis  Btraiigcr  lo  tuy  uncle, 
Mgfiw  Whcrrey,  being  rather  paternal 
MA  iftrcilofical  in  itsL  character,  need  be 
r»!  *  *'  -- '  iTtquiry  ooGceniing  the 
uJt  ftt'bnce  whinh  yet 
c^  in  the  midst  of  our 

K»*w,  tf|f  tuitle,  Msynr  Wh^rrey^  waa  a 


very  thin  gentlemian,  with  qaeer  little 

eyea  and  still  droller  mouth — ttot  at  all 
like  the  engraving  of  the  picture  in  poe- 
se^^ion  of  the  Bearbrook  High  Art  aW- 
ciation,  which  serves  {nr  should  aerre) 
oa  frontispiece  to  the  history.  A  con- 
stitutional sbyness — or^  as  he  cho.?©  to  call 
it,  an  ekgan't  fastidiousness— prevented 
my  uncle  from  relishing  the  society  of 
ladies;  ao  that  his  forty-second  birth- 
day found  him  in  celibacy,  and  obam> 
bered  in  the  city  of  New  York, 

Of  the  particular  nature  of  the  featin- 
ties  that  distlngaished  thiii  annual  com* 
inemoraiioQ,  I  am  unfurt4inate1y  ignorant 
— ^never  having  been  invited  to  nssisi 
thereat;  and,  as  tlie  present  narrative 
has  only  to  do  witij  facLs,  1  decline  con- 
sulting my  fancy,  ot  even  t!jo  doctrine  of 
probabiHlieai  for  a  sketch  af  tlie  occasion. 

It  is  i^ufficieni  to  conclude  the  inrro- 
dootnry  chapter  (which,  in  my  opinion, 
thunlU  be  deroteil  to  telling  tJie  reaelei- 
who  people  are — whether  tiiey  firnre 
immediately  or  nut)  wiih  a  statement 
to  the  foUf^wLug  edect*     The  morni-tg 
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SQCceeding  the  Mfuor^s  party  fouDd  him 

Srostrato  and  headachy  upon  a  sofa,  en- 
eavoring  to  extract  some  comfort  from 
the  columns  of  a  weekly  Journal. 

"  The  very  thing,  by  Jove  1"  exclaimed 
my  unolo,  as  he  read  mi  advertisement 
headed  "  Granville  County  Water-Cure." 
**The    very    thing  1      I'll    go    imme- 
diately!" 


CHAPTER  n. 

A  vriUTBR  who  is  concise  and  intelligi- 
ble in  the  first  chapter,  has  surely  earned 
the  right  to  a  little  episodical  description 
in  the  sec*m<l — of  which  allowed  title 
advantaire  is  thus  taken. 

A  water-cure !  Who  docs  not  remem- 
ber the  mixture  of  surprise  and  incredu- 
lilv,  with  which  he  first  heanl  the  name  I 
Wliat  sexagenarian  invalid  does  not  re- 
call the  glow  caused  by  the  fir>t  reading 
of  Bulwer's  panegyric  upon  the  new 
remeilial  agent!  An  unhappy  man  he 
was,  i:'  his  liierarv  cravings  h.nppened  to 
take  him  to  the  Medical  Reviews  atter 
having  pv-rusod  tiiis  delici»»us  pnblioation. 
In  the:r  oonsorva:ive  pag«s»  he  found  ihe 
professors  of  the  new  art  placed  in  the 
same  c^itegv^ry  with  the  proprietors  of 
all-heiliag    sarsapanllds     or    vegeiable 

The  sh«»rt  dream  of  a  perfect  restora- 
tioa  to  il.  Uv^ily  and  menial  vig^»r — that 
fiur  ^iaU^  «*  perpetiial  i.-ealih — ^tLat  the 
bnll.arii  Dovelist  had  cn^njunrd  up.  was 
s&ddc'S'y  assailed  by  the  harsh  words 
-hciubig,""  ~>rlf-dch2s;on,''  -qra.kery,-' 
a&d  5-acb  o:';er  \i:i;jierdiive  Uii^ves  as 
d>e  ^•rofessooniu  b:.t:erie*  aiff'-xird. 

Ye:,  :l  sr^iie  c«f  iLe  eitrariigaa;  landa- 
ikm  iif  t:i:ii:a-a&<i&.  astl  the  viran<ns 
aaaf."t>  of  «j»pi.«u«Jt«v  \ht  e^Ii-M:^:im€rEts 
far  tbf"  T'rfcTLitc-  t«f  tiie  iirw  fy«.:rm  have 
ste&filT  iTjc%asc«d  amv*Dg  ii>:  iW  the 
&c.:'-  trj  £»f  PreiaSLiix.  "o  iih  ot-ruin  mo- 
^SsfcT;  "ii*--  i*  tlmoK  t:iiiTt2--^";y  aIL*wed 
ID  I*  C'f  seni  -.t  ii.  maLj  ca>t^  i»f  ci:i\>n5c 

Ii  if  LltlI't  j:i«i.  }iowever,  v*  anribTne 
iSbt  rf^*:»tr  tuc:  iiiririiig  e  "DdJi.Tiii  i«f  iLe 
Hjcr  '^^iLjr  iiisi5:i;ti(»n*>  I'v  w,.ir.h  we 

K!k  ^IZTrfUUC-tL  1{'  lilt  WOlj JtTS-  WPvUIght 

fcjy  lint  -iniVJt  iirciirj  of  waer.    A  grt«I 

tb  ii*t  JC'v*  i€  iiiiii  «af;,  inorjieiideni 
jtaey'-im^f*  'vr^ij.  imt  iiiit»:i*e-,  which 
cru-n  to  SarKCtf*  i!i»c  K*rwj»<»n-  RT>d  lia^ 
iBuiit  lift  -i»t«raiTe-ij.iii*-e  "  bi  Ameri- 
CKL  iirtCJiiii'iii..     Z'.nr-t  >  it-wtTf  an  cx- 


Cnre,  which  must  be  inoouveniently 
stretched  to  apply  to  Fabiari's,  or  the 
Mountain  House  at  Catskill.  To  the 
former  we  are  driven,  not  by  inclination, 
but  misfortune.  A  gentleman^s  busiiie^ 
connections  have  no  cause  to  complain 
— a  lady's  household  duties  may  with 
propriety  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves— when  the  great  necessity  of 
health  demand  their  absence. 

There  are  other  circumstances  that 
make  these  establishments  a  favorite 
retreat  for  a  large  class  of  our  restless 
population.  The  moderate  cost  of  such 
a  sojourn  in  some  pleasant  part  of  the 
countrv,  in  comparison  with  a  visit  to 
the  Lsikes  or  Niagara — the  complete  ab- 
solution from  the  daily  penance  of  dress- 
ing—and, above  all,  the  perfect  equ:Uity 
in  the  state  and  position  of  each  occu- 
pant— are,  to  the  great  mass  of  migratory 
citizens,  very  positive  advantages. 

"  Why,  the  fact  is,"  savs  young  Wil- 
kinson (lie  who  lost  so  Tbeavily  a  few 
years  ago,  by  the  failure  of  m  noted  firm 
in  this  city),'** the  fact  is,  tliat  at  New- 
port, where  I  formerly  past<«d  the  sea- 
8<m,  I  should  now  be  positively  nobody  I 
Tliere  are  plenty  of  fellows  whose  kids 
and  broadcloth,  ni>t  to  speak  of  turn- 
ouTs«  it  would  be  im]iossible  for  me  to 
equal,  whereas,  by  going  through  the 
wa:er  cure,  I  can  flourish  and  flirt  in 
dres?:r.g-g<>wn  and  dippers,  and  get  up 
quite  as  pleasant  an  uiids^standing  with 
a  dainsel  in  a  calico  moming-gown,  with 
hair  d^mp  and  dishevdSed  by  fhequent 
ablutions,  as  if  we  were  mnmaCy  b»«ored 
and  kced  lo  the  n)o$>t  ortLodvtx  pattern." 

Tlc  recent  visit  of  my  nnc»e  to  t»ne  of 
the  mtist  Umou>  of  tbe^  esiablia.hments, 
has  given  me  a  panicularitT  of  inf«*rma- 
tion  ci^nceming  the  ^laDs  cif  water- 
cure  life.  that«  Lnder  other  €i:t^as3stanoes 
could  *-nly  he  a:t>.iDt-d  l»y  a  persi-nal 
readenc^e*  It  iias  alwav*  been  the  h.\bit 
of  Mai«ir  Vljerrey  to  kiej*  a  diix  «2iary 
to  tiie'eno,  iliat  slionld  ii  by  50'j>e  un- 
ftirseeii  evc-ni  hlaTie  iut^  Hotonety,  there 
msy  iK*t  l«e  wanting  liie  xnai^r'iais  for  a 
biojiraiihy  MifficiwjiJy  oopSons  i*>  SAUsff 
Lis  warmest  admirer.  A  gr^u:  asounl 
of  bjon«?d  iiianiKwcip:  was  T«orta:>  pre- 
aened  me  >y  tbe  gfv^cl  |»Ti*j«naii.  ae- 
eosnjiaiiieid  by  the  same  frienipy  permi3- 
aon  wi:h  whirl:  peAple  whr  itv*  been 
pesl'iT*>d  to  ht-alu.  by  iwone  eHxir  or 
cordial,  c«»nclnde  ti*ir  oerii&sares — 
iianie\v,  that  they  might  be  pm  to  aty 
tt*  like^v  to  benefit  tl«  nroiTinfX.ir. 

From  these-  \xiky  1oni»uun&.  *h*  scr^a-n 
of  this  mmtive  ^ri^^ss  iK  ^lOiroe— 
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wofiat  Irilrtttsnefl  nuj  help  to  increase  its 
bodj — hut  tli«  mm  eupplies  1  here  opeta- 


A  Yxw<mjkMiM^  first  iiupreasion  is  of  ae- 
kaowid^ped  [XDponaiica  iji  reeondUitg  us 
to  jikeed  or  pei^pl^* 

In  o«r  jouufer  dsja  wt  iii«^^  iiidtie^, 
recover  tnmy  the  sliock  of  tobiiig  a  fine 
▼ierv  is  m  tbuDder  storm,  or  of  imWug 
to  r«eDg|uza  some  shabby  little  gentle- 
mail  It  ihe  &Tonle  |xi«t^  whose  intet- 
kel«ij  viiag»  b«d  be&rned  at  115  from 
t]i«  first  pttfe  of  \m  pabll^^bed  prodao- 
lioas.  But  iQ  mature  life,  the  loss 
«f  itapolie  is  sappUed  by  the  oonipsrft- 
tif«  diif«£ioii  of  the  feeliEig  eieiled  ;  and 
it  WOK  In  r«g&rda<]  ii£  a  bappj  circum* 
» wheft  A  mtdtlle-aged  bacbelor,  an 
_  or  real  invalid^  on  arnvmg  at 
tbe~pAMe  wbete  be  lias  determinetl  to 
■afco  m  eonsldeimble  stay,  di^^cnvers  that 
ttttiffW  arn  reasonably  to  hi^  It  king, 
S«eb  ft  sftiisfaction  did  my  uncle  ex- 
S  on  reach  ing  tbe  GranvUlo 
Wftter-Ouro.  Tbe  houae,  to  be 
«««.  bad  r^tber  a  palohed  ettbot,  for 
mrif  ©ret7  water-cur^  was  originally 
for  sometliing  e1»&,  and  had 
timi^  Tarions  processed  of  en* 
md  adaptntioa*  But  the 
D^  qniet  anil  cheerful^  and 
bak«d  ittmarkablj  ui^Uke  a  Imtel  The 
■liiteaoa  of  any  peealiar  aqaatio  privi- 
llfei  w(Kild  never  haTe  been  suspected 
fcf  a  transient  Tisitor ;  for  batlts  of  e^ery 
dtaarffidoii  wene  banished  to  the  eellar, 
alKro  tbey  kept  ctunpany  with  an  Im* 
ttiOse  tank^  who«o  calm  dark  surface 
iiia«lfOiif  ly  saggestiTe  of  mo^]mt4>es. 

Wbeibtr  tbeae  annoying  ioitectd  were 
i0laalljr  giaiwrated  m  thi^  lower  regiim 
«Mild  iMTfr  b«  fully  determined;  bat 
ttat  thry  appeared  np  stairs  in  g^iodlj 
Dbeta,  it  a  fact  concern ing  which  my 
!•  fit  pecoliarly  p^itiye, 
Tha  eltaisbero  were  small  and  low, 
aa  tbey  most  tteoaiaarily  be  where  many 
ar*  ti>  be  aocommodated— hut  the  archi- 
taec^  with  iba  view  of  providing  a  snfli- 
of  oxygen,  as  wtlj  as  mitigating 
•nb  of  Pilktide^  placed  vendlatora 
all  the  doors,  bj  which  means  my 
i  k^t  [ileasantly  Informed 
af  llw  aHiifv  of  bts  neighbors,  and  Hs^ 
i  to  mttwf  profitable  stncLares  npon 


aittai  tbe  finit  breakfast  that 
the  fuU  corps  of  par 
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tienta  among  whom  he  is  to  take  bif 
place.  Then,  they  all  enter  fresh  and 
rosy  from  an  early  walk^  where  has  been 
dispersed  thai  silent  misantbrupy  whicB 
nsnally  characteriias  the  fifst  boor  aftei 
rising. 

There  is  ceriiunly  a  repuWiean  mix- 
ture of  the  different  varieties  of  tbi 
bnman  race.  The  pale  and  the  tloHd, 
the  fastidious  and  the  fossiptng,  the 
jndge,  tbe  C4)]onet,  and  tbe  autlior^  aU 
mingle  together  as  the  black  and  white 
spirits  are  instructed  to  do  about  the 
^'itchea^  rauldron.  Among  tbe  Lidies  the 
variety  is  no  lisss  striking*  First,  ihero 
is  the  pleasant^  ebaity  little  person^ 
whose  toilet^  manners,  and  conversation, 
inny  be  described  by  tbe  newspaper 
plira^e  *"  very  neat/'  Opposite  are  ee- 
veml  dam^ts  of  the  intensely  nat  oral  and 
miatTecied  schooL  These  are  the  young 
ladies  who  are  afraid  of  nobody,  despise 
all  sentiment,  and  can  talk  a  boot  fast 
horses  and  fancy  drinks,  Next|  oome 
some  representatives  of  a  diflTerent  order, 
wfio  manage  to  ^mile  a  littU-.  i- 

ally  screw  up  thfcir  cunrage  ^ 
to  ask  ftir  the  butter,  and  se^rwciy  envy 
the  ea.^  and  volubtlily  of  their  [lei^^hbors. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  dowager,  who 
sparkles  with  brea^st-pins  aod  &bowy 
rings,  and  a  young  lady  or  tWiJ,  who,  not 
being  patient'ij  and  oonseqneotlr  allowed 
to  rise  when  tbey  please,  steiki  to  their 
places  with  that  guilty  liHjk  that  the  con- 
ficicjusness  of  having  overslept  oneself  in- 
variably occasions. 

The  breakfast  itself  is  always  platiif 
though  exceed in^y  good ;  yet  mj  nnda 
iees  fit  to  egress  his  private  dislasta 
Jbr  a  dark,  busky  mixture,  which  might 
p&fe  for  the  species  of  provender  upon 
which  the  prodigal  ion  was  tempted  to 
resale  in  the  hour  of  necessity,  and 
which  J 9  banded  about  under  tbe  name 
of  *^  cracked  wheat." 

From  the  memoranda  made  during 
the  first  few  day  a  of  bis  sojoam,  it  Is 
conjectured  that  my  uncle^a  vi^it  began 
in  a  tnattner  by  no  mean^  distigreeiible. 
Tbe  (lay  was  spent  in  bathing  and  walk* 
ing;  an  J,  uuUl  the  walkers  and  batliert 
had  narrated  tbe  principal  events  in  their 
past  lives,  and  told  wben  they  bad  come^ 
and  how  Inng  they  meant  to  stay^ — there 
seems  to  have  been  Utile  lack  of  diver- 
sion. 

The  end  of  the  week,  however, 
brought  with  it  the  ti mo  that  must  come 
sooner  or  later^  when  our  c^nnpaniuni 
began  to  repeat  the  same  ob^ervauooi 
in  tbe  same  way,  aiid  we  feel  that  oon- 
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•oionsneaB  of  bsTing  seen  to  the  bottom 
of  ODO  another's  muuLs  which  Goldsmith 
urged  as  a  good  reason  for  admiting  new 
members  to  the  Literary  Glab. 

The  ^'  new  members  "  in  the  present 
instance  were  not  attainable — either  the 
proper  season  had  not  arrived,  or  the 
adyertisenienta  and  billiard  tables  of 
riTal  establishments  succeeded  in  attract- 
ing the  crowd.  The  daily  routine  seemed 
to  drag  a  little  heavily,  except  when  en- 
livened by  some  expedition,  which,  ont 
of  the  many  talked  abont,  happened 
actually  to  take  place. 

Of  this  description  of  entertainment 
the  grand  ascent  of  Squaticub  Hill  alone 
deserves  a  notice.       « 

A  barouche,  accompanied  by  several 
buggie:^  contained  the  pleasure-ieekers. 
One  of  these  latter  vehicles,  and  a  very 
talkative  young  lady  (who  to  prevent 
anything  like  embarrassment*  at  once  in- 
fonned  her  companion  that  she  never 
inteuded  to  be  married),  were  bestowed 
upon  my  uncle.  The  prospect  from 
various  parts  of  the  road  was  said  to  be 
reiuarkably  tine,  and  was^  perhaps,  en- 

ioyed  by  the  proprietor  of  the  fast 
orse;  but  the  less  tavored  individuals 
who  Were  enveloped  in  the  du5t  occa- 
•ioutnl  by  the  performance  of  this  favorite 
aniiunl,  were  obliged  to  rely  on  their 
liuagiuatiouM  for  its  various  beauties. 
The  faur  friend  who  took  charge  of 
Jli\)or  Wherrey,  was  by  no  means  of  a 
caret\kl  or  liiiiorous  disposition,  and  iu- 
•hited  u(K>u  hurrying  ou  at  the  greatest 

r>d,  iu  a  fruitlesa  eudeavi>r  to  obtain 
Ivad.  Tho  reiuilt  wat^  that,  when  at 
last  the  >uiuuiit  k>1l  the  hill  w:is  attained, 
my  uiicIo*s  evee  w^^re  full  ot'  very  tine 
grawl,  aud  his  bUck  bn^adcloth  suit 
lurnwi  to  that  |>c|)pered«Milt  o^Ior, 
which  tho  tailors  assure  us  makes  up 
Into  "  ueat  buHJueMs-coatv**  Nor  did 
%\\^>  huo  Hcvm  |»artivularly  iuai>propnate 
lo  tti\»  party  ;  -whoite  iceneral  appearance 
wai  iiivuv  <«u^>{v«iive  ^i  ^^  busiueiis'^  than 
auythin»{  ifl^"  ior  how  could  it  be  auo- 
piw^l  that  pU'a»urt>  would  induce  people 
ii>  vlitub  H  iii;{h  hiU,  tt>  xit  iu  the  sci»rch- 
kuM  ruyi  of  iho  nun,  (or  the  pur|Mitie  of 
Ui'iiiViiij{  wivichvd  Ictitouadci  aud  looking 
al  uolhnijf  iu  iNMiiouhiT. 


cu^i^iica  tv. 

••  |>«4.*MN«>ji  tS(^Miii.i^s  Kavlug  rtc#Bt<y  Mrrfrtd 

|l4Mf   U.. «»■.«.  whviw  h«»Wi»«  coi»«uuii|y  «OIMMlt«a 
ky  ih  .  I i  .1..*!  .  iv^iuU  U9*d%  Ot  KurviM.  |tv<»«  tb« 
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tPB  doBara  (post-paid,  and  addrcwed  to  Bsarbrook, 
llaM.),  he  eoTeaaats  to  teach  any  ladj  or  gentle- 
■aa  the  art  of  hefaf  Irreeittibfy  faeeinatlnr ;  and, 
flsr  an  adeqoate  fee,  will  inaore  partners  to  the  BMt 


^•iaeopcl*' 

There !  I  have  got  to  the  Professor 
at  last — and  he  appears  soon  enough  too 
— for  with  what  propriety  can  the  prin- 
cipal character  of  the  drama  come  on  in 
the  first  scene. 

Is  not  Hamlet  all  the  more  interesting 
for  the  suspense  in  which  he  keeps  the 
aodience  before  he  opens  bis  lips ;  and 
do  we  not  improve  Richard  by  playing 
that  everlasting  scene  about  King  Henry, 
while  the  tyrant  lingers  at  the  first  en- 
trance? 

Closures  partners  to  the  most  faa- 
ddious,  and  teaches  the  art  of  being  irre- 
sisdbly  fasc'mating : — ^There,  Migorl**  ex- 
claimed a  dark-eyed,  roguish  damsel, 
addressing  my  uncle,  after  the  author 
betbre  mentioned  bad  finished  reading 
the  advertisement  that  stands  at  the 
head  of  tliis  chapter — ^^wliat  a  capital 
chance  for  some  people  to  be  sure— just 
think  what  fun  to  have  everybody  fall- 
ing in  love  with  us.*' 

Of  course  my  nnde  had  the  gallantry 
to  suggest  that  any  new  acquirement 
would  be  quite  superfluous  to  a  lady 
whose  natural  graces  were  fully  able  to 
insure  such  a  result. 

At  this  Miss  Kate  Lawton  (for  by 
this  name  is  the  lady  distinguished  in  the 
diary)  thought  it  necessary  to  state  that 
she  didn't  like  flattery,  and  oouldn^t  see 
why  everybody  so  mistook  her  character 
as  to  be  always  saying  such  sort  of  things ; 
adding  much  mi»re  to  the  same  purport, 
after  the  manner  in  which  pe«iple  who 
are  inordinately  fond  of  hearing  their 
own  praisses,  really  try  to  persuade  them- 
selves that  thev  donH  like  it. 

*^  Well,  well,"  observed  Mr.  Barnard, 
the  reader  of  the  advertisement,  which 
he  cv>niinued  still  to  study,  ^^  I  would 
give  iiomething  to  know  what  this  fellow 
would  say,  if  any  one  wrote  to  him.*' 

^If  soiiiebody'will  write  tlie  letter  for 
me,  I  declare  Til  trv,"  rejoined  Miss 
Kate. 

^Ko  difficult  matter  that,''  said  the 
author;  'Mf  the  doctor  hadn't  forbid 
using  my  eyes  in  the  evening,  Vd  do  it 
myself;  but  here's  the  migor,  who's  just 
the  man ;  the  letter  may  be  written  to- 
night, sent  off  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  we  shall  have  an  an.nwer 
by  Wednesday.'' 

*It  was  only  much  discussion  and  a 
ooosiderable  biological  mfloeDce  whioh 
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I  (notn  ibd  «7«s  of  Mls^  Law  ton, 
[thwi  reeoikdl^d  my  oncle  to  tlj&  pl&n  ; 

I  lOA  iSMElt  WHS  glFeil  ID  IJie  IDJd^l  of 

kioQbt«ooQoeffiltif  tbd  propriety 
I  nf  opentof  m  coTTeApozidence  wjtti  an  in- 
l^iYifdiAl  wlwi  migbt  make  hitn^lf  a^ 
llnHiMMMift  M  the  {xcrman  professor. 
J  liowe?er,  being  ail  I  bat  was 
I'^rmoled.  tlie  letier,  by  the  joint  iaspira- 
i«  o^  the  trio  was  o^nipciied  upon  tbe 
i  miiwwA  qmta  &  model  of  deceptive 

Il  ptapmied  to  bo  writt^o  by  a  c^- 
^liui  FiMj  Westoi^  who  had  t^een  en- 
10  0119  8mitkinsun,  a  clerk  in  a 
Jv^^op,     Tbts  >'0Q tig  gentleman 
I  iwm  tbe  tale)  had  basely   broken  bis 
eat  to    contract  anotber  with 
laaiTQotti'i&nt,  daughter  of  old  Mr,  Oos- 
,  who  llwid  by  th«  cborch  at  Soaib 
aod  had  a  oooanmptioa  and 
'  Uiansand  dollars^ 
I  ff«qtii$ite  sum  was  inclosed^  and 
M09  requested  in  tliis  ddicate  ea-ie. 
m   nnezpeeted  difficaltj  arose  in 
lilMiig  the  addre^  to  which  the 
■hoitld  bo  tent.     There  wok  a 
tj  of  m«kJQg  HBO  of  some  real 
for^  the   post-office  being  some 
I  ofl^  Uia  lecten  posaed  thrt>afrh  tbe 
^  of  an  agents  who  woold  obviously 
■ay  epiitle  bearing  a  name  nn- 
iwn  in  til  e  «^  cab  1 1  sb  td  en  t,  Tb a  ai  \  tho  r, 
at  of  lii»  literary  notoriety,  de- 
oonM  mot  be  tht^igbt  of ;   bnt 
t«y  mole,  being  nobody  in  parti cn- 
IV  c«Nild  not  reasonnblf-  object  to  bav* 
J  th«  ktt^  tddre^  to'bU  care. 
The  iBa}or«  altbotigh  willing  to  anient 
^tb«  (ifTPt  proposition  relating  to  him- 
1d  not  easily  be  convinced  of  tbe 
The  dispute  waxed  wann.     Mr, 
oodld  not  BCe  the  force  of  ray 
ra   ohjectlondi,   and    tbt>  dark-eyed 
liny  nwd   tb'T^  orbs*  to    great 
,aii«l  only  wished  $h9  could  do  uny* 
_   to  ohlip:e   aRfhodjf.     The  reanlt 
bl  have   been   predicted.      A  post- 
added  direciiog  tbe  professor 
^  MUs  F.  Weston,  care  of  Ma- 

'  Wlicrrey,  at  tbe Water  Core. 

thm  letter  waj  tboronghly  sealeKl  and 

it^  in  a  lealb<*fn  bag  which  car- 

b«  mail  of  the  edtabhabment  to  tbe 

I  pn«i-office ;  DJid  mr  nnole  retired 

I  bed  wttli  thiit  dif^mal  consciODsness  of 

airSng  ilooe  &4>ineihit}g  coiitrary  to  \m 

JudjT'    '  "^    "  '^  a]*ayfl   prevented 

^mSm  voeful  repose. 

tNmis  ;«^    .  -  vc  or  foar  dnya  tliat 

be&»re  the  arriTal  of  the  tetter 

I  wa  Buieii  -f^OAble  mfof  100110% 


a  stage-load  of  people  were  added  to  th# 
gnestd.  The  shghi  ecraiuble  fur  aeata  at 
dinner,  that  nsually  sQoceedod  such  ad- 
vent^ geperwUy  resoited  ia  everybody 
finding  hini'i€lf  next  to  jost  the  people 
whose  ^iociety  be  would  least  have  diusew. 
Tbe  exception,  which  is  of  such  value 
in  e:*iahli*bitig  the  general  rule,  wa?,  10 
this  iostance,  in  faFor  of  my  nncle.  liap- 
pemng  to  arrive  rather  late,  he  was 
driven  in  like  a  we<lge  between  two  very 
nice  j-ottng  ladies,  who  agreeably  short- 
ened the  tediona  ethtrac&  betwreen  tht 
meal  and  the  dessert. 

A  nice  y&yi^  lady  I  What  reasonabk 
sized  fulb  could  contain  tba  diff^vnt 
definitions  of  these  simple  word^f  If 
Botne  bad  their  way,  the  candidates  for 
thb  honorable  degree  would  he  e^ramined 
in  polking  and  aioall  talk — bo  me  woald 
^lect  ^*ucti  texl-booka  as  Obilde  Harold 
and  Corinne — while  *'lij».  Fanrar'*  and 
*^' Hints  on  Made  Dishes'*  would  be  con- 
sidered by  otberii  as  neoecsary  as  the 
Famdty  of  Harvard  GoUego  eoEuider  the 
grainmarA  and  reader  of  their  own 
professors,  to  the  proper  preparaUon  of 
a  Freshman. 

As  my  unele^s  opinion  on  thi§  j^nbject 
has  the  merit  of  being  brieflj  eipressed, 
it  shall  be  &et  down  for  what  it  i^  worth, 
Accf>rding  to  this  authority,  the  title  is 
deserved  by  any  damsel  who  baa  learnt 
the  great  trnlb  lb  at  perfect  nmplitUy  is 
perfect  el^tines. 

The  two  ladies  near  whom  my  kinsman 
wa^  placed,  and  with  whom  be  appears 
to  have  bad  confide rnble  a.s8ociatioa| 
stood  this  test  in  a  nmnner  tlie  most  ssr 
tiafoctory.  They  were  city-bred,  ftod 
held  what  h  called  ^*  a  position  in  so- 
cii^ty'^— advantages,  by  the  way,  that 
alwfljiji  make  them?clvea  evident  in  femi- 
ni  ne  dep*  *rtraont  an  d  fi  r  tsb ,  It  is  c  n^om- 
ary  to  compare  (|!Teat1j  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  fomoer)  the  good  tempered 
conn  try  girl  with  tbe  indulged  and  af- 
fected ereatsres  with  whom  sarcmtic 
writers  diOQse  to  people  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  the  city.  Now,  there  duohtlesa 
are  many  volgar  fellow -citixena  of  onra, 
who,  having  risen  to  t udden  wealth,  and 
not  to  the  real  pf^Htiort  yf  dignity  and 
intelligence^  do  conduct  themselvea  quite 
tin  worthily ;  but  that  these  gentry  com- 
prise, or  in  any  legitimato  way  represent 
the  heit  toeittif  of  our  eastern  cities,, 
my  uncle  has  nerer  been  wUliajj  to  allow 


Pro/tisor  FhantiUo, 
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an* 


OHAPTKa  T, 

Trz  remarks  that  condaded  the  last 
chapter,  althougk  havings  no  coEnection 
with  the  siory^  maj  serv©  to  indicate 
the  thne  BtippQi3ed  to  ekpse  before  the 
irrival  of  the  |>rofesaor*s  answer;  jast 
OB  a  drop-scene,  reprcs^utiTig  a  battle  in 
MesicOj  rn arks  the  interval  between  th© 
act^  of  a  Itoman  tragedy » 

The  rmtler  will  now  i magi ne  the  par- 
lor of  the  e^tablibhtJient  as  il  appeared 
on  a  partlcniarly  stiltrj  summer's  even- 
ing. Th^  windows  are  all  op<?n — lb  a 
company  fiufficletjtly  mixed  for  every- 
body Ui  ^erve  as  a  reatramt  npon  some- 
body else,  and  tbe  Ihrr-hng^  (I  have  no 
idea  how  tbey  spell  their  name)  wreck- 
ing themselves  against  tlie  ceiling,  and 
tbence  tnmblirjg  upon  tbe  head^  beneath^ 
until  vou  could  not  help  sympatbtztng 
wit) I  tbe  Reverend  Hom^i-r  Wilbbr  (in  re- 
lation to  a  ijimiiar  nuisiiuce)  in  the  doubt 
whether  Noali  c/mld  be  justified  in  pre* 
serving  this  species  of  iossect^ 

A  piano  tlmt  wa^  in  the  room,  and  a 
most  obliging  lady  to  officiate  tbereat,  re- 
deemed parts  of  tbe  evening;  but  the 
ovetJt  that  waked  np  everybody  was  tbe 
entrance  of  Kate  Lavvton  with  a  letter 
from  Professor  Fhantillo, 

It  was  read  alottd  at  the  request  of 
many  voices;  but  the  contents  were 
vague  and  unsatif^factory.  There  was 
sometbing  concerning  tlie  pfiaition  and 
infinenee  \>f  the  planets  (which  it  seems 
were  avtrse  t"  any  interposition  just  then 
— though  holding  out  good  hopes  for  the 
future),  a  little  concerning  the  mysteries 
of  love  and  courtship  in  general— and  a 
great  deal  about  a  future  remittance  of 
money.  Tlio  interest  of  tbe  com  muni- 
cation,  however,  was  reserved  for  the 
postscript,  whicb  ran  as  follows: — 

**I  dedre  some  inf^jrmation  concern- 
ing this  Major  Wlierrey,  to  whose  care 
this  leu er  is  to  be  addressed.  I  decern 
that  your  fato  is  stran;:rtly  connected 
with  his,  I  AmW  be  glad  to  learn  the 
amount  of  his  property;  also,  whetlier 
he  is  disposed  to  believe  in  the  acienco 
which  I  profess*  Kot  a  word  tf*  him  of 
these  inquiries;  but  answer  me  discreetly 
and  secretly  and  1  will  help  jtm,  t<>  a  for- 
tune  beyond  your  proudest  bodies." 

"Ea^  hn,  ha,'*  laughed  Mr.  Barnard— 
"  the  profei^aor  Is  cotnpletely  taken  iti ; 
he  evidently  thinks  tliat  h©  has  fallen 
upon  A  vein  of  metal  that  will  pay  the 
working.  Dnn*t  you  eee,  Major,  he 
means  t«>  inform  himself  about  your  pro- 
perty, habits,  &c„  and  then  come  down 
on  yoQ  in  aome  dextrous  manner  for  a 


remittance.    Well,  this  is  good  I     Fd  no 
idea  we  ehouhl  have  such  succe^  !'* 

'^8acce-s!^  esclaimed  my  nnele^  start- 
ing from  his  $eaE ;  ^'yesf  it's  fine  fun  for 
you — ^bnt  consider  tile  fellow  knows  my 
real  usimG^he  will  be  angry  enough 
when  he  discovers  the  boai,  and  in  s^ime 
way  or  other  will  make  me  pay  for  it." 
And  a  dismal  diorama,  representing  re- 
spectable elderly  gentlemen  who  bad  un- 
wittingly fallen  into  the  power  of  some 
character  whom  tboy  were  obliged  to 
fnrniflh  with  pocket-money  forever  after, 
niTolled  it&fclf  before  the  mental  vision 
ot  mj  relative. 

To  be  sure,  Major  Wherrej  was  nnable 
to  recollect  tliat  he  had  embeziled  at  tbe 
bank,  or  ever  entertained  a  pa<&ion  lor 
his  cook;  but  his  faith  wa=i  Mrong  in 
tbe  ability  of  bis  acieatilic  friend  to  dis- 
cover some  point  upon  which  to  re -^t  die 
lever  of  persecution,  should  ho  be  so 
d  is  p<:ised .  Su  c  h  di  sm  al  for ebod  i  ng^  w  er e 
not  shared  by  Misis  Kate  Law* ton,  who 
dechired  the  letter  quite  worth  the  two 
dollars  it  bad  cost,  and  was  panicukrly 
diverted  with  the  connection  dipcivered 
between  her  destiny^  and  nnyhod^  tliea 
at  tbe  water-cure.  'M 

Much  moi  o  was  said  or  sung  (the  lat«] 
ter  by  tbe  lady  at  the  piano)  dormg  th«J 
evening;  all  which,  I  would  set  dow0,l 
if  I  *' naturally  ran  to  oonversatlun,'*! 
But,  not  having  tlie  talent  of  Mi^  B«r«| 
ney  for  this,  as  well  as  one  or  two  oibecJ 
things,  I  think  it  best  to  keep  up  thai 
sober  jog  of  narration.  And  Iiere  le|j 
me  avow,  what  I  have  no  doubt  thtl 
reader  has  inspected  all  along,  that  ihai 
title  of  this  paper,  *'a  romanoei"  is  alto*j 
get  her  a  mi;^notner*  Yet,  w^ben  I  in^i 
scribed  that  taking  substantive  at  thaj 
head  of  jny  tirst  chapter,  I  had  do  idea] 
of  asking  a  hearing  under  false  preteti- 1 
ces.  The  note-books,  which  were  men*  j 
tinned  as  being  in  my  possesion,  and  th%] 
singular  sequel  to  the  adventures  they  I 
contain,  seemed  to  me  materials  from! 
wliich  an  elegant  structure  of  ^ctioal 
might  be  reared,  and  I  had  actually  tha  ] 
temerity  to  draw  a  sketch  f<jr  the  grotrnd  I 
floor.  Bnt  tbe  strong  solution  of  fact 
with  which  my  mind  w^as  filled,  would! 
precipitate  itself  upon  the  paper,  till  at  I 
last  the  proposed  embellishments  of 
fancy  were  thrown  aside,  and  I  became 
a  chronicler  of  real  experience,  almost  [ 
against  my  will,  I 

Well  I  my  tmcle  passed  a  hot,  anedm-^l 
fortable  nigbt.  Hot  I — ye^;  it  wa$  hot  I 
indeed.  Ytm  could  almost  cut  the  C4ilt>- 1 
rio  with  a  knife,    Everybody  pretended 
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to  pro  to  1>e«d,  hnt  spee^ity  rose,  and 
9tTitiib1^  &bout  tbe  entritis  all  night. 
Muttered  execrations,  combined  witli  itie 
Doi£^  of  A  dlst&nt  TDTjssjcdl  box:,  streamed 
throagli  lb©  TentlUt^jr,  and  perraded 
m  J  uBck'fl  apartmeni,  while  **  friends  in 
Kmji^'"  ^lalked  up  and  dawn  the  piiLzza 
befi>ne  the  window,  with  the  ^me  inter- 
miaabk  Ummp. 

Step  1119  1inposgibI#  for  the  most  in- 
nocedt  or  ihoDghiless,  during  that  long 
AlgbL  ETery  half  hour,  or  su,  tnj  unole 
would  eo  down  cellar,  and  paddie  about 
tiM  IBflH ;  which  performETice  earned  to 
impdm  a  more  fierj  srnltrineas  to  hU 
eli,%mber,  whea  lie  catae  out. 

D  i!  tVi^  extreme  disco mfortare  of  his 
\h  V,  was  exceeded  by  the  tnrbu- 

li  of  hia  mcotal  epeculaiions. 

One   .  ^  ft  trout^lef^me  thoaght, 

Off.;-  tiaj;  but,  during  a  sleep- 

iest ttigUl,  lUe  uawelcome  visitor  re- 
Uxrea»  and  leers  upon  )*ou  horribly,  aad 
wai  DOi  b«  exorcised.  Tbia  waking 
Bl^^tiiire  k  far  more  terrible  tlmn  any- 
dut^  iNtfltns  can  furaisb^  and  leaves  ns 
•s  weak  And  miserable  as  was  Suncbo 
FiatA,  a^er  the  visit  of  Lh^  Enchanted 
3l«>'fs  at  the  village  ina. 

In  ibort.  Major  Wherrey,  naturally 
MrroQft  and  tiuiid,  was  goaded  almost  to 
l^tfizy,  AC  the  remembrance  of  his  own 
iftdbmtlo!).  At  Bearbrook,  too— that 
tikii  Proffissgf  Phautillo  shoidd  live  at 
BetfWook,  where  inj  nucle*^  famous 
emiberrj  plantation  was  situated,  and 
wbene  bv  hiiaself  resided  severtd  monlbs 
la  tibi  year,  "  Good  heavens !"  tliought 
tb»  poor  geotleinai^  ^what  an  oppor- 
tBBilj  It  gif  es  him  for  .  -tkiDiF  togetber 
■flcortftcCtoi^dal — forietii.jg  my  nelf^b- 
bOr»  A^Aui^L  m©-^nd,  porha|>«,  getting 
^  onriQas  chemical  blight  for  the 


fo  letters,  that  were  brought  to  my 
>*•  room  the  next  mornings  served 
jt  htm  into  81! !!  deeiier  perplexity, 
Tbe  first  waa  written  on  odd-looking 
paper,  wm  {Kist-marked  from  Bea^rbrook, 
Dure  A  fiLricllj  non-oommUtal  seal,  and 
tanM  o«t  t«J  be  from  Profe^3or  Pbaa- 
1^  hiwrntAt  It  was  lulled  with  dark 
llsta  AbcMit  secret  Information  the  pro- 
ia»or  ItAd  received,  which  ubllged  htm 

arvd  with  the  atfeetiona  I'f  a  certain 
i  «^p«  Fanaj  Wanton,  and  j^tated  that  tin- 
Im  tii«  sum  af  twenty  dollar*  was  re- 
«dfttl  by  the  next  po^t,  he  t^hould  feel 
it  hk  dtUr  t«>  publish  biij  suspicions  in 
tba  Qiortrook  Oafelte, 
T^  oUmbt  <»pbtle  WAS  Jjrom  a  Qamelesa 


gentleman^  ^QUected  with  the  New 
York  pres??,  who  politely  forwarded  a 
copy  of  an  article  that  was  to  appear  in 
the  Criminal  Im^tiffaicr  of  the  next 
week. 

Poor  M^jor  Wberrey  was  nearly  be- 
eide  himaolf,  at  this  palpable  conspiracy. 
He  drove  to  the  nest  town  to  consult  a 
lawyer ;  and  came  back  again  to  advi^ 
with  the  di>cton  He  bewailed  his  fale 
with  no  gentle  expletives  t^mebing  him- 
self, :he  prote^'^or,  SIi>9  Lawton,  Mr. 
Barnard,  and  the  iN'ew*  York  reporter. 
Finally,  his  trntiks  were  ordered,  and  be 
determined  to  fly  from  his  tormeotorsL 

There  was  no  stage,  bowevcr,  before 
afternoon,  and  six  or  eight  hours  tntut 
be  endured  before  any  one  conld  leave 
the  place.  The  obliging  young  lady 
played  the  weddiug  march  upon  the 
piano;  buL  music  had  no  ebarm  to  soothe 
the  troubles  of  my  uncle.  In  a  fit  of 
impatient  desperation,  ILyor  Wherrey 
seized  a  book  from  the  centre- table  of 
the  '*•  boarders'  parlor" — where  the  usual 
nuniber  were  collected,  to  stare  at  each 
other,  and  wis>h  away  the  raornmg — and 
ba<ily  turned  over  its  leaver,  it  had 
the  popular  alliterative  title,  and,  of 
Connie,  bad  sold  to  an  almost  mythicHal 
D timber  of  copies — at  least,  bo  gald  the 
pnblisbers, 

**  Harjioons  and  Hatitboya,  from  Hat- 
ty's Haversack,"  repeated  tny  uncle,  as 
he  glanced  over  the  title-pag^,  and  then 
wim  a  start  of  recognition^"  Miss  Kate 
Lawton,  from  her  friend,  T.  Barnard." 
The  start  was  occasioned  by  a  remarka- 
ble resetnblance  that  Major  Wberrey 
detected  between  tfie  chirograpby  of 
these  latter  wordi^  and  that  of  Professor 
Phautillo;  nor  was  bis  ast^.mishment 
lessened,  when  be  observed,  in  the  hand^ 
writing  of  the  New  York  rejKjrter,  near 
the  bottom  of  tbt^  page,  tlm  *^.xpresstve 
criticistn — *'  a  book  just  such  as  I  like* 
-K.  L." 

Of  course,  ray  nncle'a  undenUnding 
receiired  a  sudden  illumination  from  this 
accidental  discovery.  Relieved  from  his 
Apprehensions  so  unexpectedly,  hi*  first 
impulse  was  to  embrace  his  persecutors, 
AS  if  they  had  done  him  some  distin- 
guished favor ;  then  came  the  revulsion 
of  feeling,  and  the  mortification  of  hav- 
ing been  successfully  hoaxed — than 
wiiich  there  are  few  tbin^  harder  to 
bear  with  eqnanimity* 

He  was,  nevertheless,  reminded  by  the 
lady  and  gentleman  who  had  arnnsed 
the  nisei  ves  at  his  expensi*,  of  an  opinion 
be    had    himself    expressed   upon    the 
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allowability  of  a  practical  joke,  when 
there  was  positively  no  other  way  of 
getting  rid  of  time — and  the  contempt 
with  which  lie  had  dared  anybody  to 
take  him  in — if  they  could. 

As  this  reminiscence  served  to  check 
the  bitter  complaints  of  which  the 
msgor  was  about  to  deliver  himself,  he 
summoned  sufiScient  discretion  "to 
smooth  his  cheek  to  smiles,^*  and  pre- 
tend to  langh  at  his  own  misfortune. 

At  any  rate;  his  equanimity  was  com- 
pletely  restored,  when  some  whisky, 
lemons,  and  sugar,  smuggled  from  the 
neighboring  village,  were  mingled  with 
the  water  supplied  so  lavishly  by  the 
institution,  and,  the  door  being  locked, 
he  sat  with  Mr.  Barnard  enjoying  the 
same  after  dinner. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  my  uncle,  after  the 
professor's  epistles  had  been  duly  dis- 
cussed, "  so  you  sent  the  letters  to  Bear- 
brook  to  be  post-marked ;  and  all  that 
stuff  about  my  fate  being  united  with 
that  of  Miss  Kate  Lawton,  and  the 
havoc  I  had  made  with  her  affections, 
was  written  by  you  1" 

"  Written  by  me — yes" —  replied  Mr. 
Barnard,  "  but  dictated  by  herself." 


CHAPTER  VL 

And  now  wo  have  come  to  the  last 
chapter,  which,  according  to  all  rules 
and  precedents,  should  contain  a  wed- 
ding, or,  at  the  very  least,  an  engage- 
ment. I  have  something  of  the  kind  to 
put  into  it,  you  may  be  sure,  though  it 
may  not  prove  of  the  most  legitimate 
description. 

Tn  fact,  had  I  persevered  in  my  first 
idea,  and  made  a  romance  out  of  this 
matter,  I  should  have  bestowed  the  hand 
of  Miss  Kate  Lawton  upon  Signer  Kwin- 
sidi,  the  gentleman  from  Norway,  or 
Sir  Darold  Skiff,  the  English  baronet ; 
both  of  whom,  as  I  learn  from  my  uncle's 
diary,  were  sojourners  at  the  establish- 
ment during  his  visit,  and  appear  to 
have  been  of  person  and  years  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  a  hero. 

But,  as  I  have  determined  to  adhere 
to  the  real  facts  in  the  case,  and  tell,  not 
what  Miss  Kate  could,  would,  or  should 
have  done,  but,  what  she  actually  did 
do — I  am  compelled  to  declare  that  she 
is  at  present  my  aunt. 

To  make  a  lively  young  creature  of 
three-and-twenty  marry  a  somewhat  in- 
firm gentleman  of  forty-two,  even  if  he 
did  have  a  fine  house  in  the  country,  and 
00  lid  keep  hia  carriage  in  town,  would, 


I  admit,  in  any  work  of  fiotion  be  ntterij 
unnatural  and  preposterous.  I  can  onl^ 
urge,  in  palliation  of  so  original  a  finale, 
the  excuse  Ben  Jonson  once  advanced 
for  dispensing  with  the  graces  of  rhyme 
— that  the  fact  stated  happens  to  be  true. 

Of  course  I  was  astonished  at  the  en- 
gagement, and  suspected  th^  parties  im- 
mediately concerned  must  have  been  still 
more  so.  Yet,  it  is  not  difScult  to  see 
how  it  happened.  My  uncle  had  never 
seen  so  much  of  any  lady  before,  and  no 
lady  had  ever  seemed  so  disposed  to  see 
a  great  deal  of  him.  But,  after  alt,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  the  whole  affair  was 
determined  upon  and  arranged  soon  after 
M^jor  Wherpey's  arrival.  *'Here  is  a 
good-tempered  gentleman,  of  handsome 
fortune,  who  only  wants  a  little  encou- 
ragement, to  take  a  wife  to  assist  him  in 
spending  it — and  if  so,  why  should  not  I 
as  well  as  any  one  else  profit  by  the  cir- 
cumstance?" Mind,—!  don't  say  that 
Miss  Kate  said  or  thought  anything  of 
the  kind ;  I  only  decline  to  peril  the  per- 
fect authenticity  of  this  history  by  declar- 
ing that  she  did  not. 

But  however  it  came  about,  I  am  heart- 
ily glad  that  it  did  come  about  somehow 
— ^for  a  happier  match  was  never  lighted 
amid  such  watery  surroundings.  Happy  1 
yes,  you  would  have  thought  so,  had  you 
been  at  Bearbrook  last  winter  during  the 
session  of  the  Court.  Why,  that  great 
house  was  full  of  company,  and  Miyor 
Wherrey,  all  smiles,  was  going  about 
from  one  guest  to  another,  expatiating 
upon  the  excellence  of  his  wife  and  his 
cranberries,  and  ^treating  ns  all  to 
make  ourelvep  perfectly  at  home — ^for 
which  eve.y  ^oe  thankea  him  sincerely, 
and  declared  they  would. 

And,  what  is  more,  I  believe  we  did  t 
too— only  that  nobody's  real  home  cor  id 
have  been  half  so  amusing.  Yon  sho  dd 
have  seen  our  Bearbrook  theatricals — 
not  the  performance  of  Love's  Sacri- 
fice :  that  to  be  siure  was  a  failure — but 
those  two  farces  in  which  Aunt  Cathe- 
rine played  the  chambermaid,  and  had 
fifteen  bouquets  thrown  upon  her  by  the 
delighted  audience.  And  then  that  good 
romping  country  ball  when  the  young 
lady  who  "  never  meant  to  marry"  found 
herself  engaged  to  Sir  Harold  Skiff;  and 
Mr.  Barnaitl  sang  that  capita)  song  after 
supper,  and  even  Kwinsldi,  the  impertur- 
bable Norwegian,  was  stimulated  into 
sometliing  like  life.  But,  as  the  reader 
did  not  see  all  this  (that  is  supposing  he 
was  not  of  the  party),  I  can  only  wish 
him  better  luck  another  time,  and  not 
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Uj  to  latieip&te  bis  pleasure  bj  ituper- 
feet  remiubceaeea. 

In  oonela^ion,  then — Ij^t^  etop  :— be* 
fora  ooodadicig,  I  wisb  Uj  say  &  wonl  to 
3Cr,  Frank  OsboFne,  who&e  history  of 
^*  W^oiley"  I  have  just  read  widi  almost 
uQimngl^  GAlisfacUon. 

There  exists  in  tbat  work  a  passage 
hi^Jr  oommendaroiy  of  the  ^^institutioQ 
of  coosoM^^  AR^j  by  implication^  rather 
Wtf^n  ttpoa  those  who  *ire  slow  to  ap- 
fffMiale  the  adrautage^  of  thk  hi  esse  tl 
nJilioD^ip ;  hat^  Mr,  OsborQe,  had  ffim 

W  rpHE  title  of  Uik  recently  ij^ned  work 

I  X  ^  A  text  d-pr&p^i  alikQ  to  a  dkoos- 

■  acm  of  the  life  and  fortnues  of  a  great 

■  poeli  ud  of  a  groat  poem.     Wo  desire 
I  to  tfiettk  of  both ;  bai  what  we  have  to 

■  Wt^  li»»&  be  briefly  Bald,  atid  we  shall 
CMkAfor  to  concentrate  onr  critical  illu- 
jsunaiioa  apon  a  few  topica  sogge^te^l  by 
Dr,  HanV  volnmo,  rather  than  to  diiFiise 
it  OT«r  tlie  whole  ground.    Lei  u^  begin 

Ibj  racipjiiilatiag  the  prommettt  iaoideata 
oft^poeiVIife. 
Ia  Lofi4aiit  jost  about  throe  hundred 
ai  oo^  years  ago,  was  born  Kdiaund 
Spcmer,  At  that  time  the  future  Qaeen 
ifeabetli  waa  twenty  year»  of  age,  Fiyo 
jiftffv  afterwards  she  sacoeeded  to  the 
JCmIM  otpwo,  Baleigh^^Spenaar-^ 
Sm^ — firienda  go  congenial,  and  men 
•■  cminefit  in  those  ^^  s^lon^  time^  of 
peatElixibeth,^^  were  Hjignlarly  cotem- 
pomieoisrin  their  ongin.  Ealcigh  was 
iarn  in  l^%  Spenser  in  53^  and  Btdticy 

At  i~.^t«eilt  Spenser  entered  one  of 
tb«  oolkfes  at  Cambridge  as  a  charity 
idNilar.  There,  during  his  seven  yeara 
of  atady,  be  became  iutimate  with 
ooa  Gabriel  Harvoy,  a  singular  man, 
vbOM  eocent  rid  ties  attracted  the  out- 
ttf^OfOM  ridictdo  of  Thamas  Nas!i,  a 
MdiBt  of  the  lame  univerilty,  and 
%iim  of  tlie  liveliest  fatiri-st^  of  the 
tisML  Barrey  was  not  ooly  learned, 
%lifiMld  of  displaying  his  aoqul rementa, 
M  of  eoiu^ii,  singular  In  hi^  manners 
and  dress,  and  eapeeidly  oracular  on 
ttatt«»  of  aatFolof^y.  Uat  Uarrey,  for 
tZl  hJA  whimsicaliCjeSf  becHan^e  a  w:irm 

d  actlf«  frleod  of  Speti^r,  aad  ma- 


had  a  yonng  and  pretty  kinswoman,  to 
whi>ae  Imnnons  mansion  you  were  al* 
waya  welcomed,  whom  you  couid  drive, 
and  read  to^  and  take  to  the  theatre^ 
without  the  confounded  report  of  an  ea^ 
gagement,  and  the  shrags  and  frowiia  of 
fiithers  and  brotbet*— had  you  found 
auch  a  treasure  at  Wenaloy,  should  we 
not  ha\'e  read: — 

^'  Coosins  may  be  very  well  for  those 
who  can  |et  nothing  better ;  but, — thcM 
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tenally  aaaisted  hia  promotion  in  alter 

life. 

Spenser  left  Cambridge  at  twenty* 
three,  and  resided  about  two  years  at 
some  urt ascertain eil  place  in  the  north  of 
England.  There  he  fell  in  lore  with  a 
wayward  ^'  Rosalind,"  who  liked  and 
loathed  him,  and  finally  rdected  bis  antt^ 
However  harrowing  inch  an  accident 
tnuat  have  been  to  one  of  the  getitleat  ot 
the  gentle  raoe  of  poeta,  it  has  been  by  the 
common  cotisent  of  mankind  declared 
e^ential  to  the  difciplino  of  all  poeta, 
iaasiuuch  aa  nothing  le^  grievous  is 
supposed  to  induce  that  fle^perate  i^tate  of 
mind  in  which  successful  poets  are  popu- 
larly believed  to  write  success  fid  poetry. 
The  literary  results  of  the  affliction,  in 
Spen^er^a  case,  were  not  long  afterwards 
before  the  world.  But  passing  bj  his 
poetry  for  the  present,  let  ns  lirst  deal 
with  his  biography  aa  a  ra&n. 

Earvey,  assisted  doubtless  by  the 
unfortunate  lo^e  al£air,  enticed  his  friend 
from  bis  seclusion,  and  introduced  him 
to  Robert  Dudley,  Etirl  of  Leicester,  and 
bis  nephew.  Sir  Fhilip  Sidney — person- 
ages then  high  in  favor  with  the  queen 
—noble,  wealthy,  adorned  with  mani- 
fold  accomplish ments^  after  the  fashion 
of  gentlemen  of  the  time,  and  congenial 
(especially  Sidney),  to  the  peculiar  abili- 
ties of  Spenser,  These  noblemen  were 
not  slow  in  dis&ivering  bis  wealth  of 
mind  and  heart,  and,  from  mingled 
motives  of  admiration  and  friendly  affec* 
tion^  gave  the  young  poet  patronage — a 
borne,  and  to  some  extent  employment, 
and  in  1530  secured  his  appoinunent  as 
a  secretary  to  Lord  Gray,  then  about 
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to  assume  the  government  of  Ireland. 
Thither  Sp-oser  followed  his  superior, 
and  there  received  various  minor  offices 
and  emoluments,  and  in  1586  a  grant 
from  the  crown  of  8,028  acres  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  being  part  of  the  estate 
of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  forfeited  by 
treason  and  rebellion.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
had  previously  received  nearly  12,000 
acres  of  the  same  domain ;  and  it  is 
curious  that  there  is  no  record  of 
acquaintince  between  Spenser  and  Ra- 
leigh until  after  these  possessions  had 
made  them  neighbors.  The  grant  to 
Spenser  required  his  residence  upon  his 
estate,  and  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Kil- 
colman  Castle,  an  ancient  stronghold  of 
the  Ejirls  of  Desmond.  It  was  situated 
on  the  shore  of  a  lake,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  plain,  the  whole  being 
encircled  in  the  distance  by  mountains. 
This  old  castle  remains  (or  did  recently 
remain),  a  ruin  strikingly  venerable  and 
picturesque,  and  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  fairest  scenery  of  Ireland.  Here 
began  the  halcyon  days  of  Spenser.  He 
had  seen  trouble ;  the  leisure  and  com- 
petence which  lie  desired  had  been 
delayed  by  the  ill-will  of  Cecil  and 
others  who  were  rivals  to  his  patron, 
Leicester,  but  now  the  clouds  which  had 
"  lowr'd  upon  his  house  "  seemed  to  bo 
"  in  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried." 
At  Kilcolman  he  lived  twelve  years, 
during  which  he  married  the  lady  whose 
graces  and  virtues  are  so  magnificently 
celebrated  in  his  "  Epithalamium." 
During  this  period  the  larger  portion  of 
his  poetry  was  composed.  Here,  too, 
he  was  visited  by  one  whom  he  styled 
"  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean''— Raleigh 
— who,  familiar  with  foreign  adventure, 
brought  an  account  of  that  New  World, 
quite  as  novel*,  and  almost  a.s  romantic 
as  the  continent  just  discovered,  and  in 
part  explored,  by  Spenser  in  his  own 
exuberant  imagination.  Here,  too,  with- 
out anachronism,  we  may  imagine  Ra- 
leigh to  have  initiated  his  friend  into  a 
new  art  and  mystery,  then  lately  im- 
ported from  America  by  an  expedition 
which  he  had  sent  thither.  As  they 
reclined  at  a  window  of  the  old  castle, 
or  among  the  alders  "  by  the  Mulla's 
shore,"  Ave  may  fancy  them  wrapt  in 
%  cloud  not  altogether  ideal,  while 
*'  wound  and  loitered,  idly  free,  the  cur- 
rent of  ungtniied  talk." 

But  a  wild  storm  was  mustering  be- 
hind the  inoun tains  that  bounded  the 
fair  horizon  of  Kilcolman.  It  quickly 
overspread  the  heavens  and  burst.    It 


made  shipwreck  of  the  fortunes  of  Spen- 
ser, and  sent  his  life  down  amid  sorrow 
and  desolation  to  the  grave. 

It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  fully  the 
condition  of  Ireland  at  that  time ;  but  it 
does  seem  as  if  there  never  had  been, 
from  the  remotest  period,  a  nation  more 
shockingly  cursed  with  anarchy  and 
misrule,  than  the  Irish.  The  first  au- 
thentic fragment  of  the  history  of  Ire- 
land, is  found  in  Tacitus,  who  mentions 
that  an  Irish  chief,  driven  from  his  conn- 
try  by  civil  war,  came  to  Agricola,  and 
endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  invade 
Ireland,  assuring  him,  that  a  single  le^on 
of  Roman  soldiers  would  be  sufficient  to 
overrun  and  subdue  the  whole  island. 
This  incident  is  a  fair  exponent  of  centu- 
ries of  the  succeeding  history  of  Ireland 
Government,  so  far  as  it  existed  at  all, 
remained  for  a  long  period  in  the  form 
which  it  always  assumes  among  barbar- 
ous nations — that  of  petty  independent 
tribes,  between  which  there  is  no  bond 
of  union,  ruled  by  chiefs  who  are  per- 
petually at  feud  with  each  other.  The 
country  was  successively  invaded,  at 
different  periods,  by  the  English,  the 
Danes,  and  again,  the  English ;  but  these 
invasions  were  predatory  and  partial 
The  Celts  were  not  subdued,  nor  their 
governments  centralized.  Neither  was 
the  condition  of  the  native  tribes  eleva- 
ted by  the  infusion  of  new  political  and 
social  elements.  On  the  contrary,  those 
of  the  invaders  who  remained,  retro- 
graded, and  assumed  the  manners  and 
spirit  of  the  natives.  They  embodied 
themselvcB  in  new  clans,  and  bv  new 
feuds  between  themselves,  and  with  their 
neighbors,  complicated  the  existing  an- 
archy and  misery. 

Tlie  power  of  England,  however,  grad- 
ually increased  and  predominated  in  Ire- 
laud,  from  the  invasion  under  Henry  11., 
in  1 172,  until  its  thorough  establishment 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  But,  through- 
out all  that  period,  Ireland  may  be  con- 
sidered as  territory  partially  colonized 
by  English  subjects,  rather  than  as  an 
integral  portion  of  England  tmder  Eng- 
lish law.  The  barbarism  and  poverty  of 
the  country  rendered  it  unprofitable  to 
the  English  sovereigns ;  they  had  enough 
to  do  to  handle  France  and  their  home 
affairs,  and  tliey  gave  themselves  very 
little  concern  about  Ireland.  When 
Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  the  ten- 
dency to  rebellion  was  aggravated  by 
religious  dissension.  The  Celtic  race 
continued  loyal  to  Catholicism,  which,  at 
a  very  early  period,  bad  become  the 
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religion  of  Ireland.  Tho  Prutestaot  re- 
form, under  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward 
VI.,  had  been  poshed  with  the  intem- 
perate violence  characteristio  of  the 
times  ;  and  though  the  Catholic  rule  of 
Mary  al'ayed  political  disturbances  for  a 
nrhile,  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  opened 
afresh  the  old  wonnd.  Phi  lip  of  Spain, 
also,  exasperated  by  the  lo^s  of  his  in- 
tinence  in  England,  and  tiie  refu»al  of 
£.izabeth  to  marry  him,  stimulated  the 
factions  in  Ireland.  Tije2>e  factions  Eliz- 
abeth endeavored  at  one  time  to  ci>ncili- 
ate  by  policy,  and  at  anotlier  to  subdue 
by  arn;< :  and  she  lived  just  long  euough 
to  see  the  latter  object  accomplished. 

At  the  date  of  the  grant  wliich  gave 
Spender  his  tiile  to  Kilcolman,  one  of 
these  trouble!H>m©  factions,  headed  by 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  had  lately  been 
qcellcd.  The  earl  hiiuself  had  been  put 
:o  deiith,  and  his  domain,  wJiicli  was 
immense,  embracing  a  largo  por;ion  of 
the  county  of  Munster,  in  the  s^ouih  of 
Ireland,  h  td  been  vested  in  the  Crown. 
This  territory  Elizabeth  endeavored  so 
ij  d;-tribuie  among  her  Enj:li>h-bt)rn 
subjects  a?  to  i-trengtheu  herguveruinent 
in  iLe  reboliious  district.  In  carrying 
or::  this  policy,  she  issued  grunts  to 
wLo::is«jever  sii©  chose,  empowering 
th.>ie  parties,  to  buy  up  portions  of  tno 
coLdM-'ated  estate,  on  condition  ot"  uctual 
Tsett.rmeat  thereon,  at  the  low  price  of 
tw..i-;^2ce  per  acre.  A  subse<pient  re- 
tKrlliita  un«ier  Tyrone  and  liis  confede- 
rate*, which  was  quelled  not  long  alter, 
b:j::^li:  half  a  mi. lion  of  acres  in  tlio 
cor:ii  *.if  Ireland  into  market  in  tlie  ^ame 
x:idi::.er.  ai.d  thus  Engli>hnien  became 
l:iE  li'.'.ils  ot  the  toii  of  Ireland,  a^  tliey 
urc  lo  t:.i»  day. 

A:    f.e    period    to   which   we   have 

b:-  -j.-i.:   :iie  iifv;  of   »Spen>er,   his   fairy 

L  "me  a:  Kilcolman  wa«»  llourishing,  like 

a  vif.cvard  of  Naples,  on  the  breast  of  a 

^Mlcar:'».     A   new   insurrection,  kindled 

ir^^r.i   Tyrone's   rebellion   in   tiie  nortli, 

sviviieniy  broke  out  in  the  south,  during 

::.c  prn.'re'S  of  whi/h,  a  lineal   heir  of 

iLe  Eari  «f  Desmond  atieinpted  to  oust 

i.c  English   iH>ssrf-ors    ot    the  e-tate. 

iiijkcd ':  y  a  wild  mob — *'  the  rough  rug- 

'..Ki'Wl  Kernes"' of  Ireland — he  surpri:sed 

K:'v.-/.:nj.n  Casde  and  burnt  it.     S|)enser 

j.L'1  hi?  wife   had  brief  notice,  and  es- 

v.sj»ed;  bur,  in  ine  confusion,  an  infant 

':.  li  of  l!.e  poet  was  left  behind,  and 

: -r^hed  in  th-j  contlagration.     Si•en^er 

:-:i':e  go<j«i  his  flight  to  England,  and 

•Ji.'ee  iii'.nths  alLcrwarls,  January  16;h, 

l«jy,  at  the  age  of  forty -»ix,  aied  in 
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Loudon.  During  those  three  months, 
for  reasons  wiiich  we  can  only  coigect- 
iu>e,  but  wliich  it  is  ea^y  to  conceive, 
he  had  lived  ob>curely.  Yet,  at  his 
death  he  was  i>ublicly  and  duly  honored. 
Tiie  Earl  of  Essex  gave  him  a  co»tly 
funeral,  and  his  remains  were  laid  near 
those  ot"  Chaucer,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

On  reviewing  what  is  left  us  of  the 
biography  of  ^^i>enser,  it  is  not  ditficult 
to  (ietine'a  pretty  satisfactory  outline  of 
his  character  as  a  man.  In  his  case  we 
are  not  nmch  troubled  by  those  incon- 
sistent traits  which  render  some  charac- 
ters hard  to  draw.  It  is  noticeable  that 
throughout  his  whole  life,  ho  was  de- 
pendent, for  worldly  advancement,  on 
the  bountiful  love  and  adnnration  of  a  few 
good  friends — Harvey — Sidney — Leices- 
ter— ^and  the  queen.  It  is  noticeable 
that  his  acquisitions  of  wealth  and  honors, 
and  his  poeiical  achievements,  made  him 
but  few  enemies;  and  that  those  who 
laid  blocks  in  the  way  of  his  advance- 
ment at  courr,  appear  to  have  done  so 
from  i)ar;ir>;in,  and  not  personal,  motives. 
In  his  day  gn-at  license  was  allowed  to 
satire,  anil  it  so  hapi>ened  that  its  keen- 
est arrows  were  levelled  at  his  nearest 
friends.  Harvey,  especially,  was  a  shin- 
ing nuirk  h)r  the  crossbow  of  Nash,  and 
was  *'  puncheil  full  of  deadly  holes  ;*'  but 
Spenser  does  not  seem  h*  have  made 
himself  sul£cicntly  disagreeable  or  ridi- 
culous to  give  any  yKjint  to  the  wit  of 
malice.  In  hi>  own  poetical  aitempts  at 
satire,  the  wii  is  not  puugeiii  nor  tho 
applicati»»n  close — it  is  that  diffused 
satire  of  clas>es  and  conditions  of  men 
which  does  not  betray  the  hand  of ''a 
special  good  hater/- 

To  his  youthful  love  affair  ho  makes 
various  allusions  in  his  writings,  and  in 
a  poem  written  shortly  after  it,  treats  it, 
under  leigiietl  names,  at  H)me  length ; 
yet  withtiut  asperity  or  any  bitterness, 
save  the  biiierness  of  a  tot)  aspiring  and 
disappointed  alfecti«in,  for  which  he 
blames  no  one  but  himself.  But  many 
yeai-s  atierwards,  wo  tiud  iiini,  on  occa- 
sion of  his  Miarriagv.',  honoring  the  reci- 
procated allection  ol  hia  new  love  with 
a  nupti:d  song,  which,  in  exjberuncc  of 
imagery  and  brilliancy  of  ^pirir,  is  not 
surpasMrd — perliaps  not  Ctpiallod — by 
tho  same  number  of  lines  anywhere  el>e 
in  all  his  worKs. 

Another  ilhi-lration  of  his  temper  may 
bo  found  in  a  literary  affair  in  which  he 
took  jwirt.  At  a  certain  lime  Sidney, 
Harvey,  and  Dyer,  formed  a  i)roject, 
which' was  no  le^  than  that  of  bani>hiDg 
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rhyme  and  accented  rhythm  from  Eng- 
lish prosody,  and  substituting  in  their 
Htead  a  species  of  hexameter  verse.  This 
audacious  attempt  proved — as  we  believe 
that  all  such  attempts  will  prove — a 
feilure.  The  Saxon  mind,  from  what- 
ever cause  we  may  choose  to  assign, 
does  not,  cannot,  and  will  not  move  in 
such  a  measure.  The  thing  has  been 
repeatedly  tried,  until  it  has  become  just 
a  little  less  than  certain,  that  the  poet 
who  attempts  a  work  in  English  hexam- 
eters thereby  foredooms  his  own  defeat ; 
and  we  can  half  forgive  the  venomoas- 
ness  of  Nash,  in  consideration  of  a  sound 
remark  wliich  he  made  at  that  time, 
namely,  that  "  the  hexameter,  though  a 
gentleman  of  an  ancient  house,  was  not 
Dkely  to  thrive  in  this  clime  of  ours,  the 
soil  being  too  crairgy  to  set  his  plough 
in."  Spenser's  private  judgment  does 
not  appear  to  have  approved  the  innova- 
tion, yet  in  deference  to  liis  friends,  and 
"  f*)U(lly  overcome  by  Sidney's  charm," 
he  laid  aside,  for  a  time,  his  great  work, 
"The  Fairy  Queen,"  and  \\roto  hexa- 
meters. 

Then,  again,  the  friends  on  whom 
SpenserV  fortune  most  depended,  with 
whom  his  biographers  most  intimately 
associate  him,  and  who,  in  literary  tastes 
and  abilities,  were  congenial,  were  never- 
tlieless,  in  some  respects,  very  dittereiit 
men,  and  passed  a  very  different  course 
of  life.  Raleigh  and  Sidney  were  >tir- 
ring  men  of  the  times,  and  the  times 
oflfered  them  abundant  opportunities  for 
stirring.  The  c^urt  wa^  headed  by  a 
queen,  who,  while  she  knew  how  to  re- 
tain her  power  iirmly,  understood  also 
every  art  of  coquetting  wiih  it,  and 
contrived  to  perpetuate,  oven  to  old  ago, 
a  game  highly  exciting  and  alluring  to 
whosoever  of  her  subjects  were  chival- 
rous, accomplished  atid  intriguing.  Eli- 
zabeth had  a  shrewd  eye  for  all  that  a 
woman  admires  in  a  man.  Being  inor- 
dinately fond  of  flattery,  she  made  pre- 
cisely tliat  use  of  her  royal  power  in  her 
court,  which  a  belle  makes  of  her  beauty 
in  a  ball-room ;  consenuently,  her  court 
furnished  a  brilliant  tield  for  tlie  achieve- 
ments of  men,  who,  to  the  graces  of  the 
beau,  added  the  genius  of  the  diplomat- 
ist. Then,  too,  the  world  abroad  was 
alive  with  action.  America,  n<»t  half 
discovered,  hung  like  a  dominion  in  the 
evening  clouds,  just  sufficiently  <lefiiied 
to  allure  adventurous  spirits  in  quest  of 
all  manner  of  golden  imaginations.  Up 
the  northern  Atlantic  came  swoi*]>ing, 
In  a  seven-mile  crescent,    tije  Spanish 


Armada,  breathing  out  threateniDgs.  and 
liorribly  armed  with  death  and  hell  tor- 
ture. On  the  southern  main,  the  Spanish 
plate  fleet,  bearing  millions  of  treasure, 
and  doubtfully  convoyed,  tempted  repri- 
Bals.  In  Ireland,  rebellion  and  confusion 
abounded;  and,  on  the  Continent,  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant  had  each  other  by 
the  throat.  Of  such  like  affairs,  Kaleigh 
and  Sidney  saw  much,  and  were  a  pttrt. 
They  were  men  of  bravery  and  spirit, 
who  craved  action,  and  their  contriba- 
tions  to  the  literature  of  England  were 
mostly  the  rainy-day  labors  of  minds 
laid  <m  the  shelf  by  misfortune,  and  too 
restless  to  remain  idle.  With  tliese  men, 
and  in  these  times,  Spenser's  lot  was 
ciist ;  yet  the  inspiration  of  these  men 
and  times  he  reflected  and  illustrated, 
not  at  all  in  his  own  exploit  bat  only  in 
the  adventures  of  elfln  knights  and  ladieH, 
the  creations  of  his  imagination. 

And  now,  going  back  to  tlie  paragraph 
where  we  left  his  remains  re])osing  in 
Westuiinster  Abbey,  what  does  all  thai 
intervenes,  in  its  relation  to  his  character, 
indicate  respecting  him?  What  el>e  can 
it  indicate  than  that  he  was  a  man  t^in- 
gularly  gentle,  modest,  loving,  tractable, 
prudent,  and  forgiving — a  man  as  littlu 
tinctnrcil  with  selflsh  and  unkind  passion 
as  any  man?  Had  he  been  different — 
had  ho  ])osscssed,  in  any  considerable 
degree,  tlie  incompatible  and  uncompro- 
mising qualities  of  Dante,  or  Milton,  or 
Byron,  could  he  have  gone  through  life 
so  smoothly,  and  left  behind  him  so  clear 
a  record  ? 

Yet,  there  are  one  or  two  accusations 
brought  against  him  which  shouldnot.be 
passed  over.  During  tlio  tenure  of  hb 
estate  in  Ireland,  ho  is  accused,  on  the 
authority  of  existing  legal  documents, 
of  having  attempted  to  add  unjustly  to 
his  possessions.  He  also  wrote,  in  1596, 
a  political  treatise  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
in  which  he  strongly  advocates  the  ex- 
ercise of  Elizabeth's  arbitrary  power. 
Neither  the  documents  nor  the  treatise 
referred  to  are  within  our  reach,  and 
how  far  they  compromise  the  character 
of  Spenser  we  cann»»t  judge.  We  desire 
not  to  fashion  an  ideal  character  for 
him,  hut  to  ascertain  ihe  strict  tmth 
respecting  him.  Notwithstanding  his  fair 
fame,  he  might  have  been,  in  some  tilings, 
ungentle  and  unjust.  We  know  that 
very  giHHl  men  have  done  things  that 
were  very  wrong;  yet  we  know  that 
it  is  iint'air  to  judge  any  man  by  one  or 
two  ]>articular  instances  of  conduct. 
Conduct  indicates  character  only  so  far 
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■s  it  indicates  that  which  is  native  and 
hahitoal ;  and  character  is  to  he  justly 
drawn  only  hy  a  large  indaction  from  all 
tiie  factci  that  can  be  known  about  a 
man.  All  men  who  give  charity  are  not 
equally  benevolent ;  nor  all  who  commit 
murder  equally  depraved.  Neither  the 
treatment  which  king  David  showed  to 
Uriah,  nor  the  tears  of  Nero  over  a  death 
warrant,  nor  the  throwing  an  open  pen- 
knife at  a  friend,  by  Henry  Marty n,  can 
be  accepted  as  deflecting  the  main  drift 
of  testimony  respecting  those  men.  But 
without  a  basis  uf  hcts  it  is  idle  to  spe- 
culate ou  the  conduct  of  Spenser  in 
Ireland.  Let  us  say  no  more  than  that 
the  enormity  of  his  otfences  cannot,  for 
obvious  reasons,  be  inferred  from  the 
circumstances  which  attended  his  expul- 
sion from  Kilcolinan  Castle — in  his  posi- 
tion, an  angel  of  light  would  have  been 
as  ruthlessly  expelled — and  that  the  fact 
that  his  political  treatise,  liowever  Ma- 
chiavellan,  was  not  published  by  him- 
self, but  came  to  light  long  after  his 
deatli,  gives  him  the  benefit  of  a  very 
imp.  irtant  doubt. 


The  work  of  Dr.  Hart  embraces  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  Spenser,  with  notices 
of,  and  quotations  from  all  his  princi[)al 
miscellaneous  peorns.  The^e  matters 
occupy  about  one-fourth  of  the  volume. 
The  re;nainder  is  an  essay  on  t lie  "  Fairy 
Queen."  This  essay  comprises  critical 
and  historical  notices,  and  au  elaborate 
re-coast rcction  of  the  poem,  wherein  the 
essayi-t,  with  the  design  of  giving  a 
view  of  the  whole  work  in  a  small  com- 
pa?.?,  hurries  forward  the  story  in  his 
own  words,  interspersed  with  frequent, 
though  n4»t  long,  quotations  from  the 
poem.  Many  thing-?  episodical  are  pas-ed 
by;  but  t!ie  thread  of  the  plot  is  carried 
througli  to  the  end.  The  hibor  of  ren- 
dering Sptr user's  great  work  in  an  abbre- 
viated form  i-*,  on  the  whole,  ably  and 
faithfully  accomplished ;  and  it  has  ob- 
vioi»ly  been  a  labor  lightened  by  a  devout 
l»ve  and  admiration  for  the  genius  of  the 
poet.  Something  of  the  design  and  spirit 
of  the  es^ayi-it  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fallowing  quotation : — 

'•  To  catch  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  concrete  and  poetical  symbols  of  the 
tu'Jior;  to  extract  from  the  flower  of 
poe>y,  and  present  in  marketable  form 
the  honey  which  it  contains ;  to  present 
toti.e  imagination  such  pictures  asshould 
tend  to  cultivate  and  elevate  the  taste, 
anl  enkindle  in  the  heart  a  love  for  the 
good,  the  beautiful,   and  the  true;  to 


give  so  much  of  the  story  as  to  make  the 
characters  and  pictures  intelligible  to  all 
classes  of  readers,  without  taking  from 
the  poem  the  zest  of  novelty  to  those 
who  may  have  the  leisure  and  the  inclin- 
ation to  read  it  for  themselves,  and  with- 
out wearying  those  who  have  read  it 
already;  to  penetrate  the  instructive 
mysteries  of  Belphoebe,  and  Amoret, 
and  Britomart,  and  Florimel ;  this,  let  it 
be  said,  has  required  something  beyond 
mere  verbal  criticism,  or  historical  and 
grammatical  illustrations.  It  has  been 
necessary  rather  to  abstract  tlie  mind 
from  the  piles  of  erudition  with  which 
tlie  subject  is  loaded,  and  to  road  the 
poem  as  the  Christian  should  read  his 
Bible,  with  a  perpetual  appeal  to  the 
silent  expositor  within." 

It  is  evident,  on  every  page,  that  the 
taste  of  Dr.  Hart  is  highly  congenial  to 
the  romantic  and  chivalrous  character  of 
Spenser's  poem.  One  proof  of  this  is, 
the  care  Avith  which  he  renders,  in  his 
own  words,  his  conceptions  of  the  poet's 
principal  female  personages.  We  quote 
what  we  find  most  detachable : — 

'•Spenser  excels  in  his  female  characters. 
He  possessed  not  only  the  genius  requi- 
site for  the  successful  delineation  of  cha- 
racters generally,  but  in  a  special  manner 
that  goodness  of  heart  without  which 
there  can  be  no  proper  appreciation  of 
tlic  mystery  of  woman.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Britomart  was  the  only  daughter  of  her 
father,  the  king  of  Wales.  Merlin,  the 
great  Magician,  had  made  for  this  king  a 
magic  mirror,  in  which  he  could  see  both 
the  distant  and  the  future.  No  foe  could 
ever  attack  his  kingdom  unawares,  be- 
cause the  king  always  saw  them  in  his 
mirror  long  ere  they  approached  the 
border.  Britomart  had  been  a  sort  of 
'Di  Vernon'  in  her  time,  and  had  given 
Dan  Cupid  bold  defiance.  But  happeuiug 
to  stroll  one  day  into  her  father's  closet, 
she  took  it  into  her  head  to  hM>k  into 
this  wondrous  mirror,  which  could  bring 
into  tlio  field  of  vision  whatever  scene 
the  \vi>hes,  interests,  or  circumstances, 
of  the  beliolder  mij^ht  liappen  to  suggest. 
It  is  dilficuk  to  analyze  the  B:ibtle 
essences  which  compose ayoung  maiden's 
heart.  Whether  Britomart  was  governed 
by  anything  more  than  mere  idle  curio- 
sity it  is  impossible  to  say.  Tiie  idea  of 
a  husband  surely  had  never  yet  occupied 
her  thoughts.  But  yet  as  she  gazed  in 
the  mirror  there  came  before  her,  in  the 
distance,  the  vision  of  a  knight,  of  whom 
an  elaborate  description  is  given.  It 
was  the  portrait  of  one  whom  she  had 
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nerer  seen.  Upon  his  shield  was  the 
name  Aktegal.  That  was  all  she  knew 
or  could  learn  of  him. 

Thenceforth  the  feather  In  her  lofty  crcat, 
*Raffed  of  Love,  'gan  slowly  to  avale ; 
And  her  proud  portance  and  her  princely  gest, 
With  which  she  erst  triumphed,  now  did  quail : 
8ad,  solemn,  sour,  and  full  of  fancies  frail 
She  waxed :  yet  wist  she  neither  how  nor  why ; 
She  wist  not,  silly  maid,  what  she  did  ail, 
Yet  wist  she  was  not  well  at  ease,  perdy; 
7et  thought  it  was  not  love,  but  some  melancholy. 

Henceforth  the  quiet  of  her  breast  is 
disturbed.  She  is  in  love  with  a  mere 
shadow.  But  shadow  imi)lie$  substance, 
and  the  shadow  of  Artegal,  seen  in  the 
mirror,  has  its  representative  in  a  real 
Artegal  somewhere  in  or  out  of  fairy- 
land. At  last  under  the  advice  of  Mer- 
lin, whose  cave  she  visits,  she  resolves 
to  go  forth  equipped  as  a  knight,  in 
quest  of  the  unknown  and  noble  stranger 
whom  she  had  seen  in  the  mirror." 

The  next  is  a  ditferent  character,  and 
more  studied  in  the  delineation — Bel- 
PH(£BE — a  woman  "  having  all  the  grace 
and  delicacy  of  her  sex,  without  its  de- 
pendence— not  like  Britomart,  unloving, 
because  she  has  not  seen  the  right  one, 
or  not  appearing  to  others  to  love  be- 
cause she  successfully  conceals  her  feel- 
ings— but  one  who  can  pity  the  mis- 
fortune-»,  or  admire  tlie  noble  quaUties, 
of  a  man  as  she  would  those  of  a  woman ; 
who  docs  not  love,  because  in  the  com- 
position of  her  heart  there  is  no  mixture 
of  that  subtle  element  on  which  love 
feeds ;  whose  want  of  hive  is  not  want 
of  feeling,  nor  the  result  of  disappoint- 
ment, much  less  of  chagrin ;  who  can 
sympathize  with  the  pains,  and  alleviate 
the  distresses,  of  a  wounded  squire,  as 
she  would  those  of  a  younirer  brother ; 
in  whose  bosom  there  is  no  latent  unde- 
veloped want ;  to  wlio>e  eyes  the  magic 
mirror  of  Merlin  would  reveal  only  a 
group  of  sisterly  nymphs,  or  a  medicinal 
herb,  or  a  wounded  deer  ;  in  whoso  len- 
der and  graceful  stalk  (to  vary  yet  once 
more  the  expression)  neither  the  germ 
has  been  reUirded  by  late  spring,  nor  tlie 
bnd  blasted  by  untimely  frost,  nor  the 
flower  already  faded  and  fallen,  but  its 
sap,  by  native  constitution,  contains  only 
that  element  which  produces  branches 
and  leaves — a  plant  nowerless,  indeed, 
bat  gracefol,  unchanging,  perennial, 
green.  Belphcebe  is  not  a  perfect  wo- 
man. Her  imperfection,  however,  is  of 
a  kind  which  makes  her  more  admirable, 
tlu>agh  less  interesting.    In  proportion 


as  she  is  less  womanly  she  is  more  an- 
gelic." 

Under  the  character  of  Belphoebe  in 
the  poem,  Spenser  compliments  Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Here  is  Ahobet  : — "  By  the  Amoret 
of  Spenser,  we  are  to  understand  one 
whose  perfections  and  imperfections  are 
the  counterpart  of  her  sister's  [Bel- 
phoebe's]  ;  who  is  both  less  angelic  and 
more  womanly ;  who  is  made  to  love 
and  to  be  K)ved  ;  who  finds  not  only  her 
happiness,  but  her  honor  and  her  protec- 
tion, in  a  feeling  of  dependence  upon 
another;  ♦  ♦  ♦  Amoret  is  a  being 
too  earnest  to  be  coy,  too  confiding  to 
be  jealous.  She  bestows  her  love  not  as 
a  boon  to  another,  but  as  a  necessary 
gratification  to  herself.  Her  love  is 
twice  blessed.  It  blessetli  her  that  gives, 
and  him  that  takes.  Her  repose  is  not 
inward  and  within  herself,  but  outward 
upon  another.  She  experiences  a  high 
gratification  in  knowing  that  she  is  loved, 
but  a  still  higher  one  in  loving." 

Florimkl: — "Her  name  (meaning 
flowers  and  honey)  indicates  truly  that 
union  of  sweetness  and  delicacy  which 
resides  in  her  person.  It  breathes  of  the 
freshness  at  once  of  Flora  and  Sylva, 
and  those  unstudied  graces  which  spring 
from  nature,  rather  than  those  which 
result  from  cultivated  and  artificial  life." 

MiUAHEL : — "  What  Spenser  meant  by 
Mirabel,  i)erhaps  it  might  not  bo  ct)nrte- 
ous  to  say.  Perhaps,  also,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary. *  *  ♦  It  is,  I  believe,  not 
uncommon  for  the  woman  that  trifles,  to 
be  trifled  with  just  about  the  time  that 
she  begins  to  be  serious.     *    *    ♦ 

In  prime  of  youthftil  years,  when  first  the  flower 
Of  beauty  gan  to  bud,  and  bloom  delight ; 
And  nature  mc  endued  with  plenteous  dower 
Of  all  her  gifn,  that  pleased  each  living  sight : 
I  was  beloved  by  many  a  gentle  Knight, 
And  sued  and  sought  with  all  the  service  due ; 
Full  many  a  one  for  me  deep  groaned  and  sigh^t. 
And  to  the  door  of  death  for  sorrow  drew, 
Complaining  oiU  on  m«,  that  would  not  on  them  rue. 

But  let  them  love  that  list,  or  live  or  die ; 
Me  list  not  die  for  any  lover**  dole : 
Ne  list  me  leave  my  lovdd  liberty 
To  pity  him  that  list  to  play  the  fool : 
To  love  myself  I  leamdd  had  in  school. 
Thus  I  triamphed  long  in  lover*s  pain. 
And  sitting  careless  on  the  scorner**  stool. 
Did  laugh  at  tho^e  that  did  l&meDt  and  plain : 
But  all  is  now  repaid  with  interest  again. 

Mirabers  character  sticks  right  out. 
But  here  is  Radigund,  still  more  strongs 
minded : — 
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The  cause,  thcj  saj,  of  tbit  her  cnael  hmte^ 
Is  for  the  sake  of  Bellodant  the  bold, 
Tft  whom  she  bore  most  fenrent  lore  of  late 
And  wooM  him  bj  all  the  ways  she  could : 
Bat  when  she  saw  at  last  that  he  do  would, 
For  oofht  or  noagbt,  be  woa  unto  her  will, 
Sbe  tamed  her  lore  to  hatred  maDifold, 
And  far  his  sake  rowed  to  do  all  the  ill 
Which  she  conld  do  to  Knights ;  which  now  she  doth 


Prince  Arthar,  in  his  knigTitly  wan- 
derings, comes  to  a  halt  before  the  castle- 
gate  of  a  most  rancorDUs  and  atrocions- 
min«led  ^^Soadan  ;^^  and  sends  in  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  venomous  Pagan  to  come 
oat  and  fight  him. 

Wherewith  the  Soadan,  all  with  fury  fraught. 
Swearing  and  banning  most  blaspn^mouslj. 
Commanded  straight  his  armor  to  be  brought: 
And  mounting  straight  upon  a  chariot  high, 
(With  iron  wheels  and  hooks  armed  dreadfully, 
And  drawn  of  cmel  steeds  which  he  had  fed 
With  flesh  of  men,  whom  through  fell  tyranny 
He  tlangtttered  had,  and  ere  they  were  half  dead, 
tLeir  bodies  to  his  beasts  for  provender  had  spread.) 

So  forth  he  came  all  in  a  coat  of  plate 
Bumuhed  with  bloody  rust,  whiles  on  the  green 
The  Briton  Prince  him  ready  did  await 
In  glistering  arms  right  goodly  well  beseen — 

In  the  Sondan,  Spenser  typifies  Philip 
of  Spain,  and  his  chariot  is  tlie  Spanish 
Armada.  The  Soudan  attacks  and 
wounds  Prince  Arthur  with  missiles,  but 
the  prince,  mounted  on  horseback,  finds 
his  adversary  inacce>sible,  in  his  scythe- 
inned  chariot,  to  spear  or  sword.  His 
hor>e  too  shies,  and  he  is  completely 
foiled.  Hut  ho  carries  an  enchanted 
shield,  which,  ordinarily  ho  keeps  cov- 
ered with  a  case  of  cloth  : — 

At  last,  f^ora  his  rlctorioaf  shield  he  drew 

The  reU  which  did  his  [its]  powerful  light  Im- 

peach; 
And  coming  full  before  his  [the  Soudan*s]  horses* 

Yiew, 
Ai  they  upon  him  pressed,  it,  plain,  to  them  did 

shew. 

tike  lightning  flash  that  hath  the  gaser  burned, 
So  did  the  sight  thereof  their  sense  dismay. 
That  bsck  again  upon  themsel res  they  turned. 
And  with  their  rider  ran  perforce  away  : 
N>  could  the  Soadan  them  from  flying  stay 
With  reins  or  wonted  rule,  as  well  he  knew : 
Nought  fcsr6J  they  what  he  could  do  or  say, 
Bui  ifa*  only  fear  that  was  before  their  riew ; 
VreiB  which  like  maxM  deer  dismayfully  they  flew. 

Fsndid  they  fly  as  them  their  feet  conld  bear. 
High  orer  hills,  and  lowly  over  dales. 
As  they  were  followed  of  their  former  fesr : 
la  rain  the  Pagan  bans  and  swears  and  ralU 
And  bsck  with  both  his  hands  onto  him  hai«* 


The  resty  rdi.*,  regarded  now  no  more : 
He  to  them  calls  and  speaks,  yet  nought  arailt; 
They  hear  him  not,  they  have  forgot  hit  lore; 
But  go  which  way  they  list ;  their  guide  they  haTt 
forlore. 

Such  was  the  fury  of  these  headstrong  steeds. 
Soon  as  the  Infant*s  sun-like  shield  they  saw, 
That  all  obedience,  both  to  words  and  deeds. 
They  quite  forgot,  and  scorned  all  former  law : 
Through  woods  and  rocks  and  mountains  they 

did  draw 
The  iron  chariot  and  the  wheels  did  tear. 
And  tossed  the  Paynim  without  fear  or  awe ; 
From  ilde  to  side,  they  tossed  him  here  and 
there. 
Crying  to  them  in  rain  that  nould  his  crying  hear. 

Tet  still  the  Prince  pursued  him  close  behind. 
Oft  making  offer  him  to  smite,  but  found 
No  easy  means  according  to  his  mind ; 
At  last  they  hare  all  overthrown  to  ground 
Quite  topside  turry,  and  the  Pagan  hound 
Amongst  the  iron  hooks  and  grapples  keen 
Tom  all  to  rags  and  rent  with  many  a  wound ; 
That  no  whole  piece  of  him  was  to  be  seen, 
But  scattered  all  about  and  strewed  upon  the  g^ecn. 

This  very  spirited  passage  breathes 
the  fierce  delight  with  which  the  whole 
Enjilish  nation  regarded  the  overthrow 
of  the  Spanish  Armada.  It  has,  to  onr 
appreciation,  a  touch  of  the  comic,  which 
perhaps  was  not  intended  by  "  the  sage 
and  serious  Spenser."  We  Americans, 
with  our  enlarged  ideas  of  railroad  tra- 
velling, would  not  call  the  catastrophe 
that  involved  the  blasphemous  **  Soudan," 
snch  a  very  bad  smash-up — only  one 
car  cleaned  of  the  trucks,  and  the  brake- 
man  killed. 

Once  a^ain  we  will  allow  Spenser  to 
speak  for  himself,  in  a  passage,  respect- 
ing which  we  will  say  no  more  than 
that  nothing  else  ever  nee<l  be  quoted  in 
vindication  of  his  poetical  genius.  Ar- 
chimago,  an  enchanter,  sends  an  attend- 
ant Spirit  to  the  house  of  Sleep  to  pro- 
cure for  him  a  dream.     The  Spirit 

— staking  speedy  way  through  spersdd  air, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deep. 
To  Morpheus*  house  doth  hastily  repair. 
Amid  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  full  steep 
And  low,  where  dawning  day  doth  nerer  peep, 
His  dwelling  is  ;  thiTe  Tvthys  his  wet  bed 
Doth  erer  wash,  and  Cynthia  still  doth  steep 
In  silver  dew  his  ever  drc^ping  head. 
Whiles  sad  night  over  him  her  mantle  black  doth 
spread : 

Whose  double  gates  he  flnJeth  lockdd  fast ; 
The  one  fair  framed  of  burnished  ivory, 
The  other  all  with  bilver  overcast ; 
And  wakeful  dog4  before  them  far  do  lie. 
Watching  to  banish  care,  their  enemy, 
Who  oft  is  wont  to  trouble  gentle  sleep. 
By  them  the  Sprite  doth  pass  in  quietly. 
And  unto  ilorpheus  comes,  whom  drowndd  deep 
In  drowsy  fit  he  finds ;  of  nothhig  he  takes  keep. 
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And  more  to  loll  him  in  his  slumber  soft, 

A  tricldinf  stream  firom   high  rock  tumbling 

down, 
And  erer  drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft, 
Mizt  with  a  murmuring  wind,  much  like  the 

sound 
Of  swarming  bees  did  cast  him  in  a  swown. 
No  other  noise,  nor  people's  troubled  cries. 
As  still  are  wont  t'annoy  the  walldd  town, 
Might  there  be  heard ;  but  careless  Quiet  lies 
Wrapt  in  eternal  silence  far  from  enemies. 

There  are  doubtless  many  before 
whose  eyes  this  article  will  come,  who 
know  little  or  nothing  about  the  "Fairy 
Queen."  Let  us  therefore,  before  we 
leave  the  poem,  sketch,  briefly,  the  plan 
ofit:— 

Spenser  laid  out  his  work  in  twelve 
Books,  six  only  of  which  he  lived  to 
complete.  Each  of  these  books  is  occu- 
pied witli  the  adventures  of  a  particular 
Knight,  who  goes  forth  as  the  champion 
of  a  particular  virtue ;  and  the  accessory 
personages  who  appear,  illustrate,  in 
their  characters  and  conduct,  the  virtue 
(or  its  opposites)  treated  of  in  the  book 
in  which  they  appear.  Each  of  the 
champion  Knights  figures  prominently 
in  a  book  by  himself,  and  then  goes  off 
the  stage,  or  appears  afterwards  as  an 
accessory  character. 

This  explanation  does  not  make  mani- 
fest the  connection  between  the  books,  nor 
tlie  pertinence  of  the  title  to  the  whole. 
But  Spenser  did  not  finish  his  design. 
He  completed  six  books,  only,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  twelfth  that  he  propo?ed 
to  give  his  readers  a  view  of  his  whole 

Elan.  This  appears  from  a  letter  wliich 
e  wrote  to  Raleigh,  wherein  he  says: — 
"  The  beginning,  therefore  of  my  history, 
if  it  were  to  be  told  by  an  historiogra- 
pher, should  be  the  twelfth  book,  wliich 
13  the  last;  wliero  I  devise  that  the 
Fairy  Queen  kept  her  annual  feast  twelve 
days,  upon  which  several  days  the  occa- 
sion of  the  twelve  several  adventures 
happened" — not  the  adventures  them- 
selves, but  the  ^' occasio7i'^  or  cause  of 
them — for  these  several  Knights  or 
champions  who  go  through  these  adven- 
tures, are  subjects  of  the  Fairy  Queen 
sent  out  by  her  on  "occasion,"  and  are 
abroad  occupied  for  various  periods. 

The  ingenuity  of  Spenser  enabled  hira 
to  make  these  pattern  Knights  not  only 
illustrate  the  several  virtues  of  Holiness, 
Temperance,  Chastity,  Justice,  &c.  but 
to  typify  actual  personages.  In  the 
course  of  the  poem  we  find  that  the  Fairy 
Queen  is  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  royal 
mraoter,  and  Belphoebe,  the  same,  in 


her  character  of  "  a  most  virtuous  and 
beautiful  lady."  Prince  Arthur,  the 
Fairy  Queen^s  most  magnificent  Knight, 
is  the  Earl  of  Leicester ;  Artegal,  the 
Knight  of  Justice,  is  Sidney;  the  "Sou- 
dan" is  Phihp,  as  we  have  seen  &c. 
Thus,  his  allegory  becomes  in  many  places 
a  double  allegory,  and  the  whole  forms 
a  metrical  romance,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  great  length,  is  carried  for- 
ward with  wonderful  facility  and  rapidity, 
introducing  us  to  knights,  ladies,  pages, 
squires,  Saracens,  enchanters,  enchan- 
tresses, witches,  spirits,  dreams,  dra- 
gons, wild-beasts,  blatant-beasts,  giants, 
satyrs,  wild-men,  iron-men,  fishermen, 
mermaids,  shei)herds,  shepherdesses, 
nymphs,  graces,  amazons,  hermits, 
palmers,  old  Proteus  and  innumerable 
personified  virtues  and  vices. 

And  now  come  we  to  a  point  which  has 
been  much  discussed  among  critics:  Why 
does  this  great  poem,  which  seems  the 
very  embodiment  of  all  that  is  romantic,  • 
wild,  and  beautiful  in  the  old  Gothic  fic- 
tion, remain,  in  our  day,  so  much  in  the 
background  of  publicity?— Why  is  not 
Spenser  as  much  read  as  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  ?  In  fei-tility  of  invention  is  he 
surpassed  by  Shakespeare,  or  equalled  by 
Milton? — or  in  the  genuine  poetical  value 
of  his  materials,  and  the  moral  purity 
and  beauty  of  his  creations,  has  he  any- 
thing to  fear  from  the  comparison  ?  yet 
it  is  evident  that  "The  Fairy  Queen"  is 
not  read,  as  "  Hamlet,"  and  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  are  read. 

In  explanation  of  this  fact,  various 
reasons  have  been  assigned ;  such  as  the 
obsolete  language,  the  allegory,  and  the 
great  length  of  the  poem.  But  the  suc- 
cesses of  Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  and  Mil- 
ton, are  sufficient  to  set  aside  tlieso  ob- 
jections. Dr.  Hart,  near  the  close  of 
his  essay,  oft'ers  a  few  observations  of 
his  own  on  this  point.  He  thinks  that 
Spenser's  want  of  entire  success  is  due 
to  a  want  of  art  in  one  particular — that 
his  fertile  imagination  presented  him  so 
rapidly  with  new  scenes  and  adventures, 
that  he  neglected  to  mark  his  transitions 
clearly  and  boldly— that  "he  enters  so 
fully  into  the  present  scene  that  he  for- 
gets the  one  just  past  or  just  to  come. 
The  story-toller  should  be  to  some  extent 
like  a  showman.  To  pull  successfully 
the  wires,  he  should  stand  apart,  behind 
the  scenes.  *  »  ♦  ♦  ♦  To  be  so 
enwrapped  in  the  subject  as  to  forget 
your  audience,  is  to  reckon  without  your 
host  Spenser  is  so  absorbed  with  what 
is  immediately  in  hand,  his  imagination 
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Is  to  eompletelj  engro3.<ed  with  the  pre- 
sent object^  that  the  wants  of  the  reader 
are  forgotten.  The  reader  is  precipitated 
from  one  scene  to  another,  without  any 
safficient  warning  or  preparation.  Ho 
consequently  gets  bewildered/' 

This  is  jost  criticism,  so  far  as  it  8ets 
forth  a  fault  of  Spenser;  but  does  it 
thoroughly  explain  why  he  is  not  uni- 
versally read  ?  Shakespeare,  also,  is  no- 
toriously careless  of  the  order  and  con- 
nection of  his  scenes;  and  writes  on  in 
the  same  absorbed  and  self-forgetful  man- 
ner; while  Milton,  on  the  other  hand, 
betrays  more  self- consciousness  and 
artistical  design  to  the  reader  than 
either  Shakespeare  or  Spenser.  Yet, 
of  the  three  poets,  Shakespeare,  unques- 
tionably, is  the  most  universally  appre* 
ciated."  The  exposition  of  Dr.  Hart  does 
not  wholly  satisfy  us.  Let  us  observe 
how  authors  obtain  their  reatlers.  When 
we  take  up  a  book  that  is  new  to  us,  do 
we  ceneraily  open  at  the  first  page  and 
read  it  through?  Do  we  not  usually 
reserve  that,  until  we  have  tirst  dipped 
in  at  ranilom  here  and  tliere,  and  with- 
out un'ieratanding  the  connection,  a<cer- 
u-ncd  whether  what  wo  have  lighted 
u^'vtn  pleases  us?  The  be^t  writings  of 
the  brrst  authors  have  a  singular  mag- 
netic p.jwer  upon  minds  constituted  to 
a:»:«reciato  them.  Open  them  wliere  you 
wii;,  you  immediately  hupi)en  upon 
Nj';.c:iiiDg  that  grapples  your  attention. 
I>rt  ;:3  try  the  experiment.  Here  is 
••  Hamlet.''  Fling  the  book  across  the 
rotm.  It  has  lallea  open.  Xow  '^{^  and 
re^id  the  tirst  sentence  iliat  you  see : — 

**  A  murderer  and  a  villain  t 
A  iUtc  that  is  not  tir«ntieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  7oar  prec^.lent  lord  ;  a  Tic«  of  kings : 
A  cat  parse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule 
Tlia:  from  a  stielf  the  precious  diadem  stole 
And  pat  U  in  hU  pocket  !** 

Tlic.'-e !  you  pick  the  book  up  and  put 
it  ia  your  own  |>ocket,  resolved  to  bor- 
row or  s-edl  it  till  you  have  read  more. 

Tiii-*  {K)wer  of  seizing  ilie  att^^ntiim, 
Uvc-,  alike,  in  tiie  matter  and  the  man- 
ner of  a  writer — auii  quite  as  nmch  in 
t:*tf  manner  as  in  the  mat:e.".  In  those 
LUfr.iry  works,  ami  particulariy  in  th=»>e 
p-«jctu-»  whicii  are  most  read,  we  always 
-n-J  an  intensely  vital  and  vivifying 
spi.-it.  Compared  with  whicli,  in  pro  iuc- 
\:.z  [H»puLir  effect,  unity  and  coijerence 
<•£  'Itf^ign  are  of  »econ<lary  importance. 
The  {lerception  of  this  fac:  has  led  some, 
critics  to  the  extreme  of  assertin;:  t!iat 
ui  ^nner  is  everything  to  a  poet,  and  that 


"  he  who  executes  best  is  best."  This  is 
going  too  far.  Be  it  understood  of  our- 
selves that  fine  frenzies  do  not  satisfy 
us,  if  they  are  not  coherent  and  consist- 
ent— if  they  do  not  reproduce,  in  new 
combinations  the  true  appearances  of 
the  external  world  and  the  natural  port 
and  gesture  of  the  human  soul.  The 
best  poetry  is  not  only  the  most  spirited, 
but  it  is  the  most  true  to  nature,  the  most 
logical,  the  most  inventive;  it  will  bear  to 
be  read  forcibly,  with  full  lungs,  and  the 
strong  utterance  of  passion ;  and  it  will 
bear  to  be  read  coolly  and  criticallv, 
like  a  demonstration  in  geometry.  >Ve 
do  not  say  that  sucli  poetry  is  the  only 
poetry;  but  that  it  is  the  best.  It  satia- 
nea  the  reason  and  judgment,  it  satisfies 
the  imagination  and  passions,  it  rouses 
and  exalts  the  whole  soul,  it 

Dissolres  as  into  ecstasies 

And  brings  all  hearen  before  oar  eyes, 

it  is  an  eagle- winged  eloquence,  that  first 
comes  down  and  takes  a  strong  grapple 
on  the  minds  of  men,  with  the  talons  of 
reas  »n  and  judgment,  and  then  beare 
them  away  on  the  pinions  of  imagina- 
tion. Such  i>oetry,  i)nce  written,  makes 
itself  known  and  endures.  It  is  acknow- 
le<lged  as  equally  supreme,  ''o'er  the 
mini's  sunshine  bright  and  warm,*'  and 
'*  o'er  reason's  colder  hours." 

In  Spen-er's  poetry  we  find  such  puri*.  v 
and  brilliancy  of  material-*,  anil  suui 
fertility  of  invention,  a^  have  ha:d,y 
been  excelled  ;  but,  in  brilliancy  of  spirt, 
it  does  not  come  up  tothehighesi  >ranJ- 
ard.  His  temper  is  not  high-strung. 
He  does  not  deal  with  the  strongest  pas- 
sions in  the  heartiest  manner.  There  is 
glow  and  feeling,  but  not  to  the  extent 
of  that  divine  ardor,  which  is  rapturous, 
and  which  kindles  rapture.  His  liighest 
enthusiasm  is  in  the  Epithalamium.  Hi.H 
"  Fairy  Queen''  we  read  with  admiration 
of  its  magnificence,  yet  with  a  feeling 
that  other  poets,  some  of  them  of  much 
le^  inventive  genius,  have  achieved  pro- 
founJer  eft'ects  in  productions  of  nmch 
less  compass,  written  with  more  concen- 
trated energy  and  power.  l\)>terity, 
however,  will  not  willingly  lot  his  works 
die.  There  will  always  be  tiioso  who 
will  remember,  and  by  their  labors  assist 
others  in  remembering,  the  moral  purity 
and  tenderne>s,  and  the  bounti:'ui  ideal 
wealth  of  Edmund  Spenser. 

Of  his  own  age  he  was  a  conspicuiius 
light,  as  ho  is  still  a  shining  illustraUon. 
IHs  rank  is  with  Bacon  and  Shakspeare, 
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who,  in  the  same  age,  annexed  to  the 
realms  of  hninan  knowledge  large  conti- 
nents of  thoaght,  wherein  "  the  whole 
mind  may  orb  about ;"  and,  in  contem- 
plation of  whose  great  works,  we  may 
truly  say  that,  in  that  fortunate  age, 
other  Now  Worlds  were  explored  besides 
America.  It  is  a  peculiar  glory  of  Eliza- 
beth that  those  intellectual  discoverers 
wore  her  cotemporaries,  and  that  she  en- 
couraged and  rewarded  thein.  Many 
other  sovereigns,  intensely  occupied  with 
the  active  aflfairs  of  empire,  have  de- 
spised studious  men,  forgetting  that  all 
their  high  and  mighty  pageantry  of  ac- 
tion must  speedily  pass  into  oblivion, 
unless  the  monuments  thereof  are 
builded  in  books.  Ix)ok  back  over  the 
dilapidations  of  Time.  See  what  an  in- 
significant record  of  great  actions  the 
monumental  granite  of  kings  has  been, 
compared  with  the  monumental  language 
of  poets  and  historians.  Granite  cannot 
tell  its  own  age,  and  will  not  burden  its 
dull  faculties  witli  human  remembrances. 
The  steps  of  the  pyramids  lead  up  to 
nowhere,  and  sphynxes  have  themselves 


become  riddles.  But  Oheops  and  Oe- 
phrenes  are  still  heard  of  in  books.  This 
great  unstable  globe  is  perpetually  turn- 
ing on  its  trunnions,  and  hurrying  every- 
thing around  towards  the  shady  side  of 
earthly  oblivion ;  but  books,  like  ranges 
of  mountains,  are  the  last  objects  that 
cease  to  reflect  the  light  of  one  age  to 
the  eyes  of  another.  Bacon  says,  of 
libraries,  that  they  are  "the  shrines 
where  all  the  relics  of  the  ancient  saints, 
full  of  true  virtue,  and  that  without  de- 
lusion or  imposture,  are  preserved  and 
reposed."  And  sometimes,  on  opening 
a  volume  of  history,  we  imagine  om-- 
selves  in  a  sort  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  wo  behold  kin^,  princes,  nobles, 
warriors,  each  with  the  insignia  of  his 
oflSces  and  the  trophies  of  his  achieve- 
ments gathered  about  him,  each  in  his 
own  robes  or  armor,  lying  on  his  own 
tomb,  labelled  with  such  an  epitaph  as 
it  pleased  his  successors  to  give  him,  and 
all  of  them,  in  their  helpless  repose, 
silently  appealing  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  posterity. 


WILLY   AND    I. 

TITE  grew  together  in  wind  and  rain ; 
» T     We  shared  the  pleasure  and  shared  the  pain ; 
I  would  have  died  for  him,  and  he, 
I  thought,  would  have  done  the  same  for  me — 
Willy  and  I! 

Summer  and  winter  found  us  together. 
Through  snow,  and  storm,  and  shiny  weather; 
Together  we  hid  in  the  scented  hay, 
Or  plucked  the  blooms  of  our  English  May — 
Willy  and  I ! 

I  called  him  hu<band — he  called  me  wife; 
We  builded  the  dream  of  a  perfect  life : 
He  was  to  conquer  some,  noble  state, 
And  I  was  to  love  him  through  every  fate — 
Willy  and  II 

Oh !  he  was  so  fair  with  his  golden  hair  ; 
And  his  breath  was  sweet  as  our  homestead  air. 
My  cheeks  were  red,  so  the  neighbors  said — 
A  thousand  pities  we  were  not  wed — 
Willy  and  I ! 

Now  I  stand  alone  in  the  wind  and  rain. 
With  none  of  the  pleasure  and  all  the  pain. 
I  am  a  begirar,  and  Willy  is  dead, 
And  the  blood  of  another  is  on  his  head — 
Poor  Willy  and  P 
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HARD    SWEARING    ON    A    CHURCH    STEEPLE: 
raxLoeopmc^LLT  treated  in  ▲  rambling  letter  to  the  sditob, 

raoif  A  Quutr  maji. 

Ter  eentom  toiutt  ore  Deos,  Erebumqae,  Chaoeqoc, 
Terfemlnainqae  Ilecaten. — Mxmid.  It.  510. 

Cauba*. — **  Tou  Uuight  in«  language,  and  mj  profit  on*t 
Ib,  I  know  how  to  cune :  the  red  plague  rid  you 
For  learning  me  your  language.**— Tkmput. 

From  a  common  custom  of  Swearing,  men  easily  slide  into  Peidury;  tiierefore.  If  thou  wonldst  not  be 
perjured,  use  not  to  swear. — IIuacutcb. 

SwBAsno.    A  scape-pipe  through  which  men  let  off  their  ang*r,  their  good  breeding,  and  their  morality*— 


slightest  difference."  I  have  been  bled 
by  a  mosquito  fur  half  an  honr,  without 
wincing;  and,  when  he  had  become  so 
dropsical  wiih  the  red  current  of  my 
life,  that  he  could  no  lunger  fly,  I  have 
been  known  to  capture  and  slay  him 
without  one  word  of  reproach,  or  tlie 
slightest  malevolence  of  countenance. 
When  the  s>eediness  of  my  coat  and  the 
shocking  badness  of  my  hat  have  pro- 
cured for  me  the  cut  direct  from  old 
friend-s  and  fa^liionable  acquaintance?,  I 
have  calmly  buttoned  the  one,  and 
jauntily  adjV.sting  the  other,  walked  for- 
wards as  im])erturbably  as  if  nothing 
whatever  had  occurred — just  as  the 
moon  continued  shining  and  held  the 
even  tenor  of  her  way,  despite  the 
an::ry  barkings  of  a  diminutive  cur 
which  had  imliihed  the  notion  she  had 
no  business  to  shine.  Aye,  and  I  have 
been  known — but  sir,  I  will  enumerate 
no  further,  lest  the  countless  instances  I 
could  quote  of  my  invincible  quietude, 
should  keep  me  too  lung  away  from  the 
main  subject  of  this  letter. 

I  repeat  it,  then,  I  am  a  very  quiet 
man — a  mild,  tranquil,  unruffled,  bland, 
placid  man ;  an<l  by  some  have  even 
been  thought  phlegmatic. 

But  I  am  al.-o,  in  some  resi>cct%  a 
nervous  man.  I  belong  to  that  unfor- 
tunate cla-s  of  persons  whoso  acoustic 
ducts  were  too  tinely  fashioned  by  na- 
ture in  the  beginning;  over  the  drums 
of  whose  ears  the  parchment  is  either 
too  thin,  or  too  tightly  drawn;  and  I 
am  consejpienily  tiie  recipient  of  pain-* 
through  that  channel,  which  seem  well- 
nigh  incredible  to  those  of  Ie^s  sensitive 
tymi)ana — pains  as  real  and  racking,  as 
tangible  and  torturous,  as  are  kicks, 
cuffi,  and  stripes,  to  others  of  my  fellow- 


Ma.  Eonoa, 

I  AM  a  qniet  man ;  I  may  say,  a  very 
quiet  man.  Rarely,  indeed,  is  my 
e^^oauimity  of  temper  disturbed;  and, 
thoagli  tiie  experiment  has  never  been 
made,  I  feel  an  inward  assurance  that  I 
could  go  through — even  a  steamboat  ex- 
yflo.-iou — c.oily,  cahnly,  and  collectedly, 
iL-tead  of  scatteraceuusly,  as  do  some 
of  a  less  quiet  turn,  and  who  are  always 
foun  :,  at  the  time  of  such  accidents,  in 
the  \icinity  of  the  boiler,  or  other  equal- 
ly danjer.ms  locality.  I  am  sati^fied 
tl;.i:  the  papers,  of  the  day  after  the 
i;!?.i>:Lr,  would  have  my  name  in  the 
1;>:  oi  those  gentlemen  who  ** behaved 
witli  great  galhmtry  on  the  occasion ;'' 
or  aijioiii:  those  whose  "admirable  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  cool  intrepidity  ena- 
bled t!:ei:i  to  be  of  invaluable  service  to 
the  ladie-«  nn  the  boat,  many  of  whom 
Were  i'U  deck  at  the  moment  of  the 
fiti^cking  catastrophe."  So,  at  lea^^t,  I 
am  <•  .re  it  would  be,  did  not  my  pecu- 
liar ii.tirmity^-of  which  you  w'ill  pre- 
Beatly  know  more—  intervene  to  foil  me. 
I  a:n  knt>wn  sir,  in  my  neighborhood, 
as  ••  THE  QUIET  MAN,''  and  when  I  inform 
vt-u  thar  I  live  in  t!:e  same  vicinity  with 
three  old  maids,  a  chatty  young  widow, 
and  a  nurnber  of  gossiping  misses,  you 
may  j>.»-?ibly  appreciate  the  iuten-ity  of 
tha:  p!  ici'iity  which  has  acquired,  and 
s:;l]  TMint:iins  for  me,  a  reputation  so 
eaviabie  under  the>e  highly  adverse 
circam^tarices.  I  have  been  known, 
vLen  an  awkward  lout  of  a  boy  had 
wcll-r.i::h  eradicated  the  corn  u\H)n  my 
g  •  j'y  t'.>e,  by  crushing  it  with  his  boot- 
Lc  I,  to  turn  to  his  mamma,  who  sat 
:  :i*.  and,  smiling  sweetly,  a>sure  her 
ii  tli.j  o\dii  icst  manner  that,  **it  Wiis  of 
D>^  c-jiii«qu«oce  at  all — made  not  Uie 
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oreatares.  So  subtle,  refined,  and  ex- 
qaisitely  delicate  is  my  sense  of  hearing, 
1  have  often  wished,  that  hke  the  peo- 
ple of  the  moon,  I  had  been  created 
earless. 

The  faintest  echo  from  the  tongue  of 
a  termagant,  or  a  scold,  causes  me  in- 
continently to  betake  myself  to  my 
heels;  nor  is  it  of  any  avail  tljat  I 
summon  my  resolution  to  aid  me.  So- 
crates philosophized,  when  Xantippe 
ranted  and  raved :  but  I  consider  flight 
a  better  thing  than  philosophy,  when 
woman  gives  her  tongue  its  will.  Some 
of  your  street  cries,  in  linked  vocifera- 
tion long  drawn  out,  affect  me  sensibly. 
A  feline  concert  from  an  adjacent  roof, 
ends  my  repose  for  the  night;  while 
the  cries  of  a  cross  child  or  a  spoiled 
baby,  induce  in  me  certain  snappish  and 
pugnacious  tendencies  which  might  sug- 
gest to  a  timid  mother  the  propriety  of 
binding  me,  in  a  suitable  sum,  to  keep 
the  peace — first  broken,  be  it  observed, 
by  tlieir  own  darlingjs.  *'  Can  you  pay 
this  little  bill,  to-day,  t^ir?"  especially  if 
I  cannot — and  I  never  can,  till  "to- 
morrow,'* or  "the  latter  part  of  next 
week  " — renders  mo  a  promising  candi- 
date for  some  friendly  asylum.  The 
tickings  of  a  death-watch  in  the  wall 
cause  me  to  turn  restle3.<ly  in  bed ;  and 
the  shrill  pipings  of  a  mosquito,  or  the 
buzz  of  a  bee  near  my  ear,  are  more 
dreaded  tliau  the  concealed  weajK^nSi 
they  carry,  in  defiance  of  the  statute 
made  and  provided.  I  am  not  a  quiet 
man  during  the  performances  of  an 
earthquake;  am  nervous  on  gunpowder 
days,  such  as  national  anniversaries; 
do  not  blame  a  dog  for  leaving  the 
neighborhood  of  exploding  fire-crackers; 
and  am  provokingly  restless  under  the 
influences  of  opera  music  in  churches. 
My  teeth  are  set  on  edge  by  the  scraping 
of  a  reed ;  and  the  mere  thought,  even 
in  midsummer,  of  craunching  a  cane — 
thus  converting  the  teeth  into  an  ama- 
teur sugar  mill — begets  in  me  a  chilliness 
which  would  bo  refreshing  (in  the  di)g- 
days)  were  it  not  also  freezing ;  oven  a 
creaking  hinge  causes  me  to  fly,  with 
creeping  cuticle,  after  the  oil-can ;  and, 
though  1  have  not  tried  it,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  report  of  my  adversary's 
pistol,  in  an  affair  of  honor  so  wwcalled, 
would  cause  me  great  trepidation,  and 
force  me  to  minute  self-examination — 
searching  and  thorough  as  if  occasioned 
by  tlie  monitions  of  that  still,  small 
voice,  ever  heard  when  least  desired, 
bat  which  I  dare  not  disregard. 


These  sounds,  however,  are  trifles  com- 
pared with  another  assault  apon  my  ear, 
frequently  made,  and  so  very  frequenty 
of  late,  I  have  been  driven  to  tiiis  letter 
with  a  hope  of  relief.  I  allude,  sir, — 
laugh  if  you  will — to  an  oath — a  curse. 
This  it  is,  which  shocks  and  shatters  the 
whole  web-work  of  my  nerves — goes 
tingling  and  ripping  through  my  cellular 
tissue — causes  me  involuntarily  to  wink 
as  it  flies  past  me ;  and  grates  and  jan- 
gles upon  my  ear  as  if  it  would  shiver 
the  very  skull  itself.  One  of  your  big, 
black  oaths,  as  it  hums  and  hurtles 
and  whizzes  through  the  air,  seems 
literally  to  cleave  me  through.  I  say 
seems^  but  the  word  is  quite  strong 
enough,  for  I  have  never  learned  the 
difference  between  verisimile  and  esse. 
We  are  happy  or  miserable  as,  to  our- 
selve?,  we  seem  thus  or  so — not  as  we 
are.  At  times,  I  have  believed  myself 
riddled  under  a  shower  of  oaths ;  and,  as 
I  know  from  actual  experience  how  a 
man  feels  when  he  is  shot,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  tliat  aside  from  the 
fatality  sometimes  resulting  from  lead, 
there  is  little  choice  between  a  ball,  shot 
from  some  black-mouthed  fire-arm,  and 
an  oath  fired  from  the  foul  muzzle  of  a 
hard-swearer.  Of  course,  I  speak  only 
for  myself,  and  for  others  having  a  like 
sensitiveness  of  ear. 

I  am  fully  aware  of.  the  eccentricity  of 
these  notions.  My  prejudices  may  be, 
doubtless  they  are,  very  singular  and 
very  antiquated:  but,  sir,  I  cannot  help 
cherishing  them.  I  am  cognizant  of  the 
fact,  that  the  world  holds  an  oath  in 
high  esteem;  but  upon  this  point  the 
world  and  I  can  never  agree,  though  I 
do  not  undertake  to  say  which  party  is  in 
the  right.  I  know  that  boys  consider  an 
oath  a  matter  of  much  moment,  and 
a  proof  of  manliness-r-(rather  mannish- 
ness) ;  that  dandies  and  "  bloods  "  use  it 
as  an  elegant  ornament  of  speech,  and 
can  scarce  do  without  it,  it  being  an 
excellent  substitute  for  thoughts  and 
ideas,  and  for  giving  weiglit  and  "ex- 
pression" to  the  same;  that  sea-cap- 
tains use  it  as  part  of  their  discipline,  to 
ensure  prompt  obedience  to  order?,  and 
generals,  as  an  accessory  to  vicU>ry ;  nor 
does  it  surprise  me,  a  member,  by-the- 
b}',  of  the  Peace  Society,  that  oaths, 
imprecations  and  curses  should  form  a 
fit  accompaniment  to  the  wholesale 
murder  which  men  call  war.  Rich  old 
"gents"  us^  it  as  their  prerogative — 
fools,  from  a  want  of  sense — and  sailors, 
as  a  luxury.    I  have  understood  thmt 
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oatbs  aud  curses  form  the  popular  ver- 
nacular of  hell;  and  know  that  Lord 
ByniU  considered  swearing  a  heavenly 
invi-ntiou,  professing  to  believe  it  divine 
in  Its  origin.  Many  other  great  poets, 
to^S  and  orators,  and  statesmen,  have 
indulged  &lily  in  the  luxury  of  oaths; 
though,  for  what  reason  I  know  not, 
they  have  seen  fit  to  make  small  use 
of  diem  in  their  songs,  speeches,  and 
Suite-papers.  A  celebrated  queen,  now 
dead,  -wore  with  great  piquancy ;  and  it 
is  >aid,  though  I  will  not  vouch  for  it, 
that  a  queen,  now  living,  sometimes 
in-e.ns  au  oath  between  a  sip  of  her 
braddy-and- water  aud  the  whilfs  of  her 
cigirrette.  That  some  women  do  SNvear, 
however,  is  an  incontestible  fact — 
females  known  to  the  world  as  *' wo- 
men,'' and  females  recognized  as 
••Indies;''  if  no  instance  of  the  kind  is 
known  to  you,  Mr.  Editor,  I  sincerely 
tru-t  you  may  continue  in  this  truly 
blU-^tul  ignorance,  for  an  oath  from 
female  lips,  fairly  curdles  the  blood  I 
Hay  I  never  hear  a  second  one  I 

Uath-j  pass  sometimes  for  wit,  some- 
times f  »r  humor,  and  often  for  bravery; 
arc  daily  heard  in  the  streets  of  towns 
and  ci  ies,  and  frequently  in  private  and 
g(7t-hiitanly  circles  ;  they  abound  in  bar 
an'l  billiard  rooms,  in  brothels  and 
b«>'A  lif  g-alleys ;  are  heard  in  hotels  and 
sta\>I».-» ;  have  been  whispered  in  par- 
lor-, and  even  echoed  through  the  halls 
«>f  0»ngress.  Yet,  sir,  in  the  teeth  of 
a'l  ;;.is  authority  aud  precedent,  I  am 
L--'r:.:eI!ed  to  say  that  I  do  not  admire 
an  •  ath ;  and  that  I  detosi  swear- 
b:r. 

Til-  »ii:rh  I  do  not  now  allude  to  the  oath 
t&k-u   in  courts  of  justice,  at  inangura- 
tio:  -,  and  coroners'  inquests,  I  am  pre- 
fafvd   to  attack   even   this    species  of 
swearin;:,  if  any  can  be  found  to  defend 
it.     Any  man  may  dodge  **  the  book," 
an  1  ttrfirm  instead  of  swear,  if  ho  will 
hi*  i-retend  to  a  little  scrupulosity  of  con- 
science, and  proftrss  to  have  no  stomach 
f  >r  n  regalar   oath ;  and  I  have   often 
bdcrheil,  in  my  sleeve  and  out  of  it,  at  the 
gri-.  e  judges  and  shrewd  lawyers  who  are 
•juj'e  willing  to  take  a  man's  word  for 
:Le  trringency   of  his   religious   views, 
yet  raa'Ke   him  approximate  as  near  as 
j.^/^s-jle  to   swearing,   to    restrain   him 
fr.jrn  lying  about  other  matters.     Oaths, 
m.r..>.ver,   are    but    poor    sureties    for 
Tfera<:j-y.     Men  have  been  known  to  lie 
oa  liie  ga'lows,  under   torture,  in    the 
Twv  jaws  of  death,  on  the  last  confines 
of  Time,  and  the  threshold  of  Eternity ; 


and  it  is  a  good,  general  rule,  that  he 
who  regards  not  his  word  and  sacred 
honor,  will  not  regard  his  oath,  when 
THE  prxcH  COMBS — the  very  moment 
when  tlie  value  of  an  oath  becomes  most 
appf  rent ;  for  lying  and  "  fal:>e-witness  " 
ai^  absolute  luxuries  to  no  man,  and 
seldom  resorted  to  except  in  tlie  ex- 
tremest  emergency.  Lastly  and  chiefly: 
we  are  exjiressly  commanded,  iu  the  best 
of  books,  to  "swear  not  at  all,"  and 
though  some  commentators  have  argued 
that  the  prohibition  applies  to  our  '*con- 
versati«)n  only,"  which  word  occurs  in 
the  same  verse  with  the  above,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  difficult  to  show  that 
conversation  is  there  ased  in  our  sense 
of  the  word. 

My  dislike  to  oaths  embraces  the 
whole  calendar;  I  fancy  none  of  them. 
The  smoothly  running  oath  of  the  Latins, 
the  majestic  oath  of  the  Greeks,  ^he 
ambiguous  oath  of  Spain,  the  soft,  mus  c- 
al  oath  of  Italy,  the  thunderous  oath 
of  Germany,  the  crisp,  crackling,  trolling 
oath  of  France,  are  all  alike  to  me— all 
on  a  par  with  the  big,  burly  oath  of  the 
English.  Xor  would  I  care  if  I  never 
heard  any  one  of  them  again.  For  a 
beggarly  dinner,  I  would  dispose  of  my 
sole  right  and  title  to  the  privilege,  and 
even  pay  a  handsome  premium  to  any 
conipauy  that  would  insure  my  ears  for- 
ever against  such  assaults. 

But,  sir,  between  the  eccentricity  of 
these  views,  and  my  awkwird  manner 
of  expressing  them,  I  fear  that  1  weary 
you.  Bear  with  me.  I  beg ;  for,  though 
my  hand  is  all  unused  to  the  pen,  I  feel 
it  my  duty  for  once  to  write,  and  let  the 
pen  have  its  way. 

I  am  fond  of  metaphysics,  and  have 
been  somewhat  given  to  their  study; 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
what  peculiar  cast  or  quality  of  mind  it 
is,  that  leads  men  to  swear.  Phrenolo- 
gists pretend  that  the  bump  of  venera- 
tion is  either  wholly  wanting  in  the 
crania  of  swearers,  or  is  else  so  small, 
it  cannot  be  ri'ihtfully  considered  a 
phrenological  tumulus.  My  observation, 
however,  has  taught  me  not  to  place 
phrenology  among  the  positive  sciences; 
like  many  delicate,  attenuate,  and 
beautiful  theories,  that  science  can  be 
turned  to  little  practical  account ;  and,  in 
this  especial  particular  of  swearing,  to 
KO  account.  I  have  found  mountains  of 
veneration  on  the  heads  of  the  hardest 
swearers:  and  mole-hills  of  reverence 
overtopfung  mouths  that  were  never  de- 
filed with  an  oath — ^facts  which  Admoioi^ 
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me  not  to  look  to  craniology  for  aa 
explanation. 

Gen.  Paoli  was  of  opinion  that  all 
barbarous  nations  swore  from  a  certain 
violence  of  temper  that  could  not  be 
confined  to  earth,  but  was  always  reach- 
ing to  the  powers  above.  I  consider 
this,  however,  an  egregious  error.  The 
American  aborigines  were  certainly  bar- 
barons  enough  when  Columbus  landed 
among  them ;  and,  though  they  possessed 
great  violence  of  temper — a  spirit  which 
has  never  been  tamed — they  did  not 
swear  at  all.  It  was  not  until  the  Pale 
Face  taught  him  how,  that  the  Red  Man 
blasphemed.  Indeed,  it  is  among  the 
barbarous  races  that  we  are  to  look,  for 
awe,  veneration  and  fear  of  God.  Com- 
pare the  white  man^s  reverence  for  Ids 
G^(3,with  the  Indian's  for  his  Great  Spirit, 
remembering  the  enlightenment  of  the 
one,  the  ignorance  of  the  other ;  the  for- 
mer shrinksabashed  from  the  comparison. 

Again:  it  is  in  great  cities,  in  towns, 
and  civilized  countries  that  swearing  flou- 
rishes most  vigorously.  Paoli  himself, 
went  on  to  say,  "  that  as  is  the  variety  of 
religious  ceremonies,  so  is  the  variety  of 
swearing."  AVherever  you  find  refine- 
ment, luxury,  ease,  aflBuence,  and  high 
civiHzation — in  whatever  countries  these 
exist,  there  also  will  you  find  oaths  in 
great  abundance  and  variety. 

Swearing  originated  in  high  life. 
Hence  the  proverb  that  it  "  came  in  at 
the  head  and  went  out  at  the  tail," — 
meaning  thereby,  that  the  nobility  and 
gentry  were  the  first  to  adopt  it,  and 
that  it  wiLs  afterwards  confined  to  the 

Elebeians.  However  true  tliis  may  have 
een  when  the  proverb  was  penned,  it 
no  longer  holds  good.  Swearing  has 
not  "  gone  out,"  either  at  head  or  tail, 
or  else  it  has  been  revived  ;  for  we  find 
the  practice  on  every  hand  and  amongst 
all  classes.  Like  everything  else,  the 
custom  seems  to  have  had  its  series  of 
rises,  progressions,  and  declines.  Under 
the  firfct  Charles  of  England  (1635  ),  it 
was  a  finable  oflfence  to  swear;  offices 
were  established  in  every  parish  for  the 
collection  of  the  fines;  and  the  funds 
thus  accruing  were  paid  over  to  the 
bishops  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Thirty 
years  after,  under  Charles  II ,  there  arose 
an  aristocracy  of  oaths,  the  gentry  hav- 
ing their  curses,  and  the  plebeians  theirs: 
and  to  such  height  was  the  distinction 
carried,  Keith  relates  that  the  nobility 
greatly  exceeded  the  commons  in  their 
tenifio  maledictions,  which  were  called 


The  result  of  much  meditation  and 
inquiry  was  the  conclusion  that  swearing 
does  not  come  of  any  special  character 
of  mind,  but  is  rather  the  offspring  of 
fashion,  circumstance,  and  custom.  A 
habit,  that  like  one's  coat  may  be  put  on 
or  off,  at  will.  In  support  of  this  view 
I  gathered  the  following  facts : — 

I  once  lived  in  a  family,  the  head  of 
which  was  an  inveterate  swearer.  He 
was  a  stern  man,  and  passionate:  the 
slightest  annoyance,  the  vaguest  hint  of 
trouble  or  perplexity,  the  least  ripple  in 
the  stream  of  his  existence,  was  sufficient 
to  rouse  his  ire.  Then,  how  the  curses 
flocked  to  his  lips,  and  were  scattered 
broadcast  around  himl  He  had  many 
sons,  and  though  he  never  scrupled  to 
swear  before  them,  so  positive  were  his 
commands  to  them  not  to  imitate  his 
example,  and  so  sure  the  dread  penalty 
that  would  have  followed  their  disobe- 
dience, not  one  of  them  ever  uttered  an 
oath  in  my  presence.  Now,  the  inherent 
qualities  of  the  mind  will  assert  them- 
selves— they  will  put  forth  bud-  and 
opening  blossom,  though  circumstance, 
poverty  or  neglect  may  cut  off  the  fruit. 
Had  these  boys  had  any  native,  mental 
proclivity  towards  swearing,  the  father's 
commands  would  have  acted  as  but  a 
partial  restraint  upon  their  tongues. 
My  presence  was,  certainly,  no  ciieck, 
for,  hke  themselves,  I  was  but  a  boy ; 
and,  moreover,  no  "blab,"  as  they  all 
knew. 

Again : — the  hardest  swearer  will  re- 
main for  hours,  and  even  days,  in  tlie 
society  of  ladies,  or  in  company  with  a 
parson,  without  uttering  an  oath,  or  an 
approach  to  one.  A  sailor  never  d — ns 
the  eyes  of  his  captain ;  a  trooper  will 
not  swear  in  presence  of  his  command- 
ing officer;  nor  will  an  urchin  in  ear- 
shot of  his  father ;  even  Byron,  though 
he  thought  swearing  a  heavenly  inven- 
tion, seldom  cursed  in  print. 

I  had  begun  to  flatter  myself  that  the 
position  just  mentioned — that  swearing 
is  merely  a  habit — was  impregnable. 
But  my  views  have  been  well-nigh  up- 
set by  the  terrific  oaths  daily  thundered 
forth  from  a  Chuecii-Steeple  now  going 
up  near  my  residence,  causing  great  con- 
sternation and  disquietude  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  not  only  impinging  witli 
dire  effect  upon  my  own  nerves,  but 
those  also  of  all  around.  If  men  can 
ride  an  hundred  miles  with  priest  and 
parson  withe  ot  an  oath,  why  can  tliey 
not  refrain  from  it  on  a  church-steeple  I 
K  the  parlor  be  too  sacred  a  place  to 
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swear  Id,  why,  I  asked  myself,  is  not  a 
cborch  cupola  equally  sacred  ?  That  it 
is  not  so  considered,  is  plain.  What, 
then,  becomes  of  my  position?  You 
may  well  conceive  the  discomfiture 
which  my  falling  argument  gave  me. 
But  noiu  terrom, 

I  Lave  paid  some  attention  to  Archi- 
tecture ;  looked  a  little  into  Model  Cot- 
tager, and  can  prate  right  fluently  and 
prettily  about  the  Ionic,  CJorinthian,  and 
Composite  orders — ancient  and  modem 
Doric— the  Tuscan  order,  now  extinct; 
the  Egyptian  and  the  Roman  styles.  I 
have  at  hand,  a  store  of  ecclesiastic-ar- 
chitectural pedantry,  well  spiced  with 
such  words  as: — transepts,  almeries, 
lavatories,  oratories,  almonries,  roods, 
jubes,  misereres,  aspersoria,  naves,  bap- 
tistries, pixes,  crypts,  anditoria,  cloisters, 
chantries,  benetiers,  tabernacles,  weep- 
ers, etc.,  to  say  nothing  of  a  host  of 
merely  secular  technicalities.  I  am, 
also,  author  of  an  essay,  written  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  the  Jeffersonian  capi- 
tal, composed  of  the  leaf  and  flower  of 
the  tobacco-plant,  and  surmounting  a 
shaft  of  Indian  corn,  over  the  Greek 
Coricthian,  of  acanthus  leaves,  perched 
on  a  fluted  column,  and  emblematic  of 
nothing;  also  to  show  that  Thomas 
JeSerson  was  a  greater  man,  though 
n«>  sculptor,  than  Callicrates,  author 
of  the  Corinthian  capital ;  that  his  con- 
ception was  the  happier  of  the  two; 
and  that  we,  Americans,  are  fools, 
fogies,  and  toadies,  in  not  adopting  the 
Je^crsonian  idea,  and  running  off  after 
Grecian  gods,  when  we  have  in  our  own 
land  the  elements  of  architectural  orders, 
quite  as  beautiful,  more  chaste,  and 
infinitely  more  symbolic,  than  anything 
to  be  found  either  at  Athens  or  Koine. 
From  some  inexplicable  cause,  the  essay 
attracted  no  attention,  and  is  now  out 
of  print. 

Yet,  much  as  I  have  dabbled  in  archi- 
tecture, I  have  nowhere  seen  it  stated 
that  oaths  are  essentially  necessary  in  the 
construction  of  steeples,  churches,  or 
other  sacred  edifices.  Their  perpetual 
recurrence,  however,  falling  at  the  rate 
of  ab<»ut  sixty  per  hour  from  the  afore- 
said steeple,  would  indicate  that  I  am  at 
hz\:\  and,  though  no  writer  on  architect- 
ore  has  yet  mentioned  it,  you  may  re- 
cord it  as  a  fact,  that  curses  are  as  ne- 
cesoary  to  masonry  and  wood- work,  as 
»re  bricks,  mortar,  and  boards.  The 
stee;.le  to  whicli  I  allude  has  now  at- 
tuned a  height  of  some  sixty  feet,  in- 
dnding  the  chtirch  at  its  base;  and  the 


vane  above  the  spire  is  to  be  150  feet 
from  the  ground.  I  do  not  think  it  any 
exaggeration  to  say,  that  about  1.000 
oaths,  not  reckoning  the  little  fellows, 
have  been  consumed  in  getting  the 
steeple  to  its  present  height. 

This  sets  ms  thixioxo! 

What  a  vast  amount  oT  imprecation 
must  have  been  required  for  rearing  the 
turrets  and  towers,  the  steeples  and 
spires,  the  monuments,  column'^,  obelisks, 
and  domes  of  the  world  I  There  is  the 
Escurial,  at  Madrid,  whose  highe.-»t  point  is 
200  feet  from  the  earth ;  Notre  Dame,  at 
Paris,  204  feet ;  the  Porch  only  of  Solo- 
mon's Temple,  210  feet  (I  can  never 
believe  that  oaths  were  used  on  that 
work) ;  the  Wellington  Obelisk,  at 
Dublin,  also  210  feet  high ;  Porcelain 
Tower,  at  Nankin,  228 ;  Seville  Tower, 
in  Spain,  250;  Milan  Cathedral,  and 
Castellan  Tower,  at  Valencia,  each 
280 ;  the  minarets  on  the  Mosque 
of  St.  Sophia,  at  Constantinople,  290 
feet ;  St.  Ivan's  Tower,  Moscow,  and 
Lincoln  Spire,  England,  each  800  feet ; 
Trinity  Spire,  and  St.  Michaers  Tower, 
Coventry,  the  former  of  which  is  800 
feet  high,  and  overlooked  by  the  latter, 
which  boasts  its  yard  more  of  altitude ; 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  Dome  of  Milan,  each 
370;  the  Walls  of  Babylon,  350;  the 
end  Wall  of  Herod's  Temple,  360 ;  Dome 
of  the  Florence  Cathedral,  380 ;  Tower 
of  Utrecht,  464,  and  of  Strasburgh,  474 ; 
the  ancient  tower  of  Balbec,  in  Syria, 
500,  and  St.  Peter's,  at  Rome,  518  feet 
high  I 

What  awful  maledictions  must  have 
accompanied  these  structures,  while  on 
their  way  to  greet  the  earliest  glories  of 
the  rising  sun  I  And  we  have  not  yet 
mounted  the  Egyptian  Pyramids,  the 
highest  of  which  rears  its  head  to  the 
proud  height  of  520  feet.  What  shud- 
dering imprecations  frightened  the  hyena 
and  the  jackal  of  the  desert,  when  these 
vast  piles  of  stone  were  heaping  up,  and 
up,  almost  to  the  clouds  1  Think  too, 
of  the  Babylonian  Bel  us,  666  feet  high ; 
and  of  presumptuous  Babel,  seeking  for 
the  sky,  and  only  pausing  when  it  had 
mounted  to  a  height  of  680  feet.  What 
volleys  of  curses  must  have  echoed 
through  these  stupendous  fabrics  ere 
they  became  wouderfull  No  wonder, 
that  at  Babel,  there  should  have  been 
confusion  of  tongues,  amid  such  a  din 
of  oaths,  as  reverberated  and  resounded 
through  its  gigantic  tube,  from  base  to 
apex  !  And  yet,  sir,  I  have  enumerated 
but  a  few  6f  the  architectural  prodigies 
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of  the  world ;  have  not  dropped  a  hint 
about  light-houses ;  not  mentioDed  Trini- 
.ty  Church,  New  York;  nor  said  one 
word  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  Baltimore. 
You  may  well  join  me  in  my  surprise 
that  the  earth  was  not  long  ago  ^^  crushed 
out,"  or  swung  blindly  from  its  moor- 
ings, under  the  weight  of  so  large  a  load 
of  profanation. 

Sir,  as  an  American  citizen,  I  have 
serious  fears  lest  the  architect  of  the 
National  Monument  to  Waahington, 
hath  under-estimated  tlie  amount  of  im- 
precation necessary  to  the  completion  of 
that  work.  While  the  censustakers  are 
gathering  pitiful  pennies  in  aid  of  ^is 
truly  national  and  patriotic  design,  and 
the  managers  are  forced  to  employ  all 
sorts  of  schemes  and  ingenuities  to 
shame  the  American  people  into  patriot- 
ism— I  blush  while  I  write  it — would  it 
not  be  well  for  each  State  to  send  on  a 
delegation  of  hard  swearers  to  Washing- 
ton ? — or,  at  least,  authorize  their  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
many  of  whom,  I  understand,  can  out- 
swear  a  trooper,  to  do  the  necessary 
*'  cussing,"  and  at  once  relieve  our  coun- 
try of  the  disgraceful  spectacle  now 
staring  her  in  the  face — a  monument 
commenced  to  her  father,  creeping  up- 
wards like  a  snail,  threatening  every  mo- 
ment to  stand  still,  and  be  transformed 
into  a  monument  of  base  ingratitude? 
Sir,  J  consider  this  a  most  excellent  and 
timely  suggestion,  and  trust  the  manag- 
ing committee  may  be  profited  by  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  steeple.  How  do 
you  account,  Mr.  Editor,  for  tliis  shame- 
ful practice,  thus  openly  pursued  in  the 
broad  light  of  day,  and  in  so  prominent 
and  sacred  a  place,  as  a  cupola  of  one  of 
God^s  temples  ?  I  see  you  are  puzzled, 
and  will  only  trouble  you  to  look  over 
tlie  results  of  my  investigations;  if  no 
other  good  cuine  of  them,  I  have  made 
at  least  one  valuable  discovery,  which  I 
shall  give  you  the  benefit  of  in  brackets, 
and  afterwards  resume  the  thread  of 
this  sadly  disjointed  and  incoherent  epis- 
tle. 

[Necessity  is  the  reputed  mother  of 
invention.  Haven't  you  often  wondered 
who  was  the  father?  As  usual,  alasl 
the  mother  all  the  world  knows;  but 
the  father— who  is  he?  Well,  sir,  I 
have  discovered  that  Perplexity  is  the 
sire  of  that  brat ;  and,  further,  tliat  he  is 
the  offspring  of  lawful  wedlock.  I  hope 
the  world  will  be  duly  grateful  for  this 
discovery,  and  that  the  boy  will  bo  more 
kindly  received  for  the  future,  than  in 


the  days  of  Fulton  and  Watt,  when  he 
lay  under  the  ban  of  illegitimacy.  Ton 
will  see  the  bearings  of  thia  paragraph 
as  vou  proceed.] 

To  resume :  my  first  theory,  by  which 
to  account  for  this  singular  phenomenon, 
wa?,  luckily,  correct.  I  only  regret  that 
I  must  invoke  your  patience  while  I  un- 
fold it 

An  Eastern  Pacha,  whenever  any  row, 
broil,  tumult,  or  other  difi&culty,  was 
brought  before  him  for  adjustment,  was 
wont  to  inquire,  *'  Who  was  she  /"  Ex- 
perience, he  said,  had  taught  him,  that 
whenever  these  affairs  were  probed  to 
the  bottom  and  thoroughly  sifted,  a  wo- 
man would  be  found  to  be  the  prime 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  Woman,  he 
believed,  was  at  the  bottom  of  all  evil 
whatsoever ;  and  he  even  attributed  to 
her  the  misfortunes  and  accidents  which 
men  commonly  lay  to  the  account  of  ill- 
luck,  or  destiny.  In  this  day  and  gene- 
ration, we  are  more  gallant.  Whatever 
we  may  thinhy  we  are  careful  to  assign 
to  woman  a  loftier  position  than  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  turpitude,  the  foundation 
course  of  disaster.  Neither  doth  our 
philosophy  consider  money  the  root  of 
all  evil — the  vivifying  esculent  which 
nourishes  the  hardy  tree  of  wickedness. 
The  race  after  wealth  is  daily  becoming 
more  exciting :  the  haste  to  be  rich  hat 
kept  pace  with  locomotion  in  general 
and  we  of  the  present  day,  so  far  fron 
turning  up  our  nostrils  at  lucre,  and  pre 
tending  to  believe  it  filthy,  esteem  it  a» 
our  greatest  good,  and  its  acquisition  the 
chief  end  of  man.  The  true  root  of  evi 
— the  great  first  cause — ^is  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  the  arch-enemy  of  man 
kind;  and  the  burden  of  sin  is  laid 
where  it  rightfully  belongs — on  the  broad 
shoulders  of  its  father  Beelzebub.  To 
account,  now,  for  this  chnrch-steeple 
swearing. 

Can  anything  be  more  plausible  than 
that  Satan,  who  hates  all  things  good — 
good  men,  good  deeds,  and  good  books 
— seeing  an  arena  in  process  of  conatrno- 
tion,  wherein  ho  was  to  be  encountered, 
grappled  with,  overthrown  and  utterly 
discomfited,  is  greatly  exercised  thereat, 
and  is  doing  all  that  in  him  lies,  to 
stay  the  progress  of  the  work,  Emding 
church  and  steeple  to  advance  steadily, 
in  defiance  of  all  his  machinations, — ^for 
a  long,  long  time  he  persuaded  the  con- 
gregation they  were  too  poor  to  build- 
he,  in  his  bliud  fury  and  rage,  has  deter- 
mined at  all  events,  to  mamfest  his  pr^ 
senoe  in  and  about  the  edifice.    Bnt^ 
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Mog  bimaelf  too  modest  to  moant  the 
•teeple  in  the  gaiith  light  of  day,  and  in 
the  hoe  of  a  whole  town,  and  cnrse  it  in 
person;  and  having  neither  imp  nor 
■atellite  equal  to  tlie  task,  he  has  pat 
oaths  and  anathemas  in  the  months  of  the 
builders,  and  thus  vents  his  spleen  by 
proxy  upon  the  holy  pile ! 

Sir, — I  am  no  believer  in  spiritual 
nppings,  necromancy,  sorcery,  or  other 
humbug.  I  believe  that  witches  are  ob- 
solete, and  all  manner  of  spells  and  en- 
rbantmeots  broken — at  best  they  were, 
in  my  opinion,  but  so  much  nonsense. 
But  idlow  me  to  say,  that  however  the 
world  may  scorn  the  idea,  I  do  believe 
in  a  Satan.  I  accept  him,  sir,  hoof^ 
horns  and  tail,  according  to  orthodoxv ; 
and  I  believe  him  to  be  an  active,  wily, 
wide-awake,  trap-setting,  plotting,  bird- 
liming,  sulphureous  fiend.  Moreover,  I 
believe  hb  is  at  the  bottom  of  this 
cupola! 

Another  brace  of  brackets,  if  you 
please,  Mr.  Editor ;  'twill  break  the  con- 
nection but  a  moment. 

[Oue  of  the  workmen  on  the  steeple 
has  just  called,  in  a  loud  voice,  upon 
God  to  damn  nim !  What  superlative 
folly,  to  say  the  least,  for  a  man  upon  a 
steeple  to  be  guilty  of!  ''  Help  tliyself, 
and  Heaven  will  help  thee,^*  is  an  old 
proverb,  and  a  good  one.  Nor  can  I  see 
why  this  man  should  invoke  the  Divine 
aid  in  a  matter  so  easily  arranged  with- 
out iL  Still  less  can  I  approve  of  the 
petition,  when  the  whole  neighborhood, 
old  men  and  maidens,  fathers  and  mo- 
thers and  servants,  and  wee  little  ones 
— who  have  a  great  knack  for  imitation, 
and  torn  all  they  hear  into  availability — 
should  be  compelled  to  listen  to  it,  or 
emigrate,  and  remain  in  exile  from  home 
till  the  lightning-rod  is  tipped,  and  the 
steeple  finished.  Why  call  upon  God  at 
all  in  this  emergency?  What  with  a  fall 
of  sixty  feet — the  route  diversified  by  sn 
oecasional  corbel,  and  terminating  in  a 
pile  of  tlab-stones,  setting  up  edgewise  at 
the  base  of  the  steeple — it  does  strike 
DM,  and  it  will  strike  the  experimenter 
sven  more  forcibly,  that  a  man  of  mode- 
rate abilities  might  contrive  most  effectu- 
ally to  damn  himself,  by  simply  leaping 
frr»m  the  steeple  to  the  stones.  '  Ho  who 
takes  the  leap  may  rest  assured  he  will 
aever  be  hung :  and,  with  no  better  pass- 
port into  heaven  than  the  oath  last  upon 
liw  iip%  I  can  promise  him  St.  Peter 
viii  never  grant  him  admittance.] 

Having  succeeded,  as  I  trust,  in  ferrct- 
iBg  out  the  cause  of  the  dire  effects 


about  which  I  complain,  will  yon  deign, 
Mr.  Editor,  to  cast  your  eye  over  Sie 
following  conversation  in  which  Necea- 
aitas,  Perplex,  and  I,  participated ;  and 
oontaining,  as  yon  will  see,  numerous 
plans  submitted  by  them  with  a  view  to 
cure  or  alleviate  the  evil,  together  with 
my  comments  upon  them  respectively. 

FzEPLsx.— {loquitur.)  '*  I  believe 
with  you,  that  the  devil  is  at  the  bottom 
of  your  steeple — the  true  and  sole  cause 
of  this  evil  of  swearing.  Can  he  not 
be  dug  up — rooted  out  ?" 

Ego. — **Alas!  Perplex,  I  fear  not. 
For  though  Satan  is  as  arrant  a  Paul 
Pry  as  ever  *  popped  in,*  and  is  solicitous 
never  to  be  intrusive;  though,  like  a 
bad  shilling,  he  is  always  on  hand — I  fear 
that  any  attempt  to  be  rid  of  him  by 
excavation,  would  end  in  defeat.  You 
have  no  idea  at  what  an  immense  depth 
he  lies  conceded.  Tliere  is  an  artesian 
well  in  Charleston  (S.  C),  which  has 
attained  a  depth  of  more  than  a  thousand 
feet;  and  though  every  turn  of  the 
screw  was  expected  to  bring  up  water, 
there  was  no  water  yet  at  last  accounts. 
Kow,  philosophers  suppose  the  volcanic 
or  fire  strata  of  the  earth  to  lie  helow 
the  aqueous  regions ;  and,  as  we  should 
have  to  find  fire  before  finding  Satan, 
you  will  at  once  perceive  the  impracti- 
cability of  your  plan.  Besides,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  expense  attendant  upon 
the  execution  of  your  scheme,  before  we 
could  attain  such  immense  prv>fundity 
of  depth  as  would  be  necessary,  tlie 
steeple  would  be  finished,  the  bells  hung, 
and  then — an  oath  would  stand  no  sort 
of  chance  by  the  side  of  a  '  bob-miyor ' 
in  the  belfry." 

Pkbplex. — **Can  you  not  exorcise 
him — lay  him  in  some  way  ?"' 

Ego. — "  You  forget  the  ubiquitous 
nature  of  the  fiend;  that  he  is  spry 
as  well  as  black  as  a  flea — just  un- 
der your  thumb  till  you  Hfc  it  to  get 
him  between  your  fingers.  Even  were 
there  any  power  in  incantation,  which  I 
do  not  believe,  the  subject  to  bo  exor- 
cised must  first  be  found — as  a  hare 
must  bo  caught  ere  boiled — before  you 
could  commence  to  work  upon  him. 
While  utterly  faithless  as  regards  the 
power  of  spell:*,  1  know  of  but  one  pro- 
cess for  raising  the  devil,  which  of 
course  would  have  to  be  done,  prior  to 
laying  him.  Dansaus  de  Sortiaraiis 
tells  u«,  that  he  who  would  raise  Beel- 
zebub, rau-t  sacrifice  to  him,  a  dog, 
a  cat,  and  a  hen,  all  his  own  pro- 
perty—(none  of  which  I  po^sess);  must 
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etcear  eternal  obedience  to  Lim,  and 
receive  a  mark  in  some  unseen  place, 
either  under  the  eyelid,  or  in  the  roof 
of  the  mouth,  inflicted  by  the  devil 
in  person— a  pretty  piece  of  business 
truly,  for  a  quiet  man,  and  an  anti- 
swearer,  to  be  engaged  in  I 

"  Moreover,  what  would  bo  the  use  of 
laying  liim,  when  ho  has  been  laid 
again  and  again,  and  will  not  stay  laid — 
like  the  nasal  or^n  of  the  urchin 
whose  father  took  him  to  see  the  great 
Dr.  Franklin ;  and  who,  when  afiec- 
tionately  requested  by  his  sire  to  blow  his 
nose,  replied,  that  he  had  repeatedly 
performed  that  interesting  operation, 
but  the  nose  '  wouldn't  stay  blowed.' " 

Perplex. — "  Decant  a  '  thousand  o' 
brick  '  from  the  top  of  the  steeple,  eo  as 
to  take  the  old  reprobate  just  between 
the  liorns." 

Ego. — "Ingenious,  but  not  practi- 
cable. It  would  be  folly  to  proceed 
thus,  unless  you  had  his  majesty  so 
•  cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined,'  that  ho 
could  not  dodge  the  falling  missiles. 
You  constantly  forget  that  ho  is  still  at 
large,  and  that  catching  him  is  the  first 
great  step  to  be  taken.  In  the  event 
that  we  had  him  in  such  close  quarters 
as  I  have  described,  what  would  it  pro- 
fit us?  *  Didn't  Father  OTlaherty 
hit  him  wunst  over  the  top  ov  his  head 
wid  a  testamint,  widout  aven  stunnin' 
ov  him?  And  shure,  didn't  he  come 
back  the  very  next  night  widout  aven 
a  bit  of  rag  'round  his  horns  V 

"  I  am  of  opinion  we  can  do  nothing 
with  Beelzebub.  Will  you  please  con- 
trive some  plan,  dear  Perplex,  for 
rendering  the  evil  endurable.  Cure  it 
wo  cannot,  unless  we  could  remove  the 
cause." 

Perplex. — "  Could  not  these  swearers 
be  induced  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the 
Louisiania  sugar-planter,  who  was  an 
awful  swearer  in  his  wild-oat  days,  but 
s-i  the  years  grew  thick  upon  him,  be- 
came converted  at  a  ciimp-mecting,  and. 
Instead  of  his  old  oaths',  would  ejaculate 
a  terrific  'Thunder!'  when  his  wrath 
was  provoked." 

Eoo. — "  You  are  still  seeking  to  cure, 
rather  than  to  alleviate.  Men  are  for- 
getful, and  swearers  proverbially  short 
of  memory.  Were  the  neighborhood  to 
adopt  the  expedient  you  suggest,  it 
would  destroy  our  present  watchfulness. 
In  our  joy  at  having  at  last  found  a 
remedy,  we  would  throw  off  all  restraint, 
in^itead  of  sitting,  as  we  now  do,  on  a 
perpetual    qui    vive,    with     shoulders 


shrugged  and  eyes  shut,  awaiting  the 
impending  oath.  Ere  we  knew  it,  some 
swearer  would  forget  his  substitute,  and 
down  would  come  a  big,  black  oath,  like 
a  bomb-shell  at  a  mess-table,  scattering 
confusion  and  dismay  in  every  direction, 
and  completely  upsetting  confidence.  I 
have  heard  of  your  sugar-planter  before ; 
and  may  as  well  tell  you,  what  perhaps 
you  have  never  heard,  that  when  liis  ire 
was  greatly  provoked,  he  forgot  to 
'  thunder '  after  the  new  style." 

Perplex. — "  Let  the  swearers  bo  per- 
suaded to  commence  work  an  hour  or 
two  before  dawn — ^not  with  their  ham- 
mer4  and  trowel^*,  but  their  oaths.  And 
while  Age  is  recruiting  for  the  morrow, 
Innocence  peacefully  dreaming.  Child- 
hood smiling  in  its  sleep,  and  Infancy 
chatting  witli  the  cherubim — ere  dark- 
ness has  flown  to  the  uttermost  parts 
of  the  earth,  or  the  East  grown  warm 
with  the  blushes  of  Aurora, — let  these 
fellows  take  a  private  'cuss'  of  an 
hour's  duration,  to  last  them  through  the 
day." 

Ego. — "  A  very  pretty  scheme,  but  like 
most  pretty  schemes,  thoroughly  Utopian. 
Swearing  is  said  to  be  only  good  in  its 
place  (for  my  part  I  do  not  think  it 
good  in  any  place).  To  illustrate: — A 
traveller  who  onco  stopped  at  a  badly 
kept  inn,  complained  to  the  waiter,  that 
his  plate  greatly  needed  cleansing,  and 
received  for  answer  that  ''every  man 
must  eat  his  peck  of  dirt  before  he  dies." 
To  this  he  replied  (I  am  sorry  to  say 
with  an  oath),  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  complying  with  that  requisition,  but 

he'd  "  be  d d  "  if  he  '*  liked  this  way 

of  making  a  fellow  eat  the  whole  peck 
at  a  meal."  Thus,  I  fear  it  would  bo, 
with  our  steeple-swearers.  They  might 
curse  you  for  your  suggestions,  and  pre- 
fer to  take  their  oaths  in  driblets. 

Another  consideration  :  men  could 
not  easily  be  brought  to  swear,  at  that 
hour,  upon  a  steeple.  The  darkness 
shrouding  the  tall  spire  in  its  sable  folds 
— the  striking  similitude  of  the  cupola's 
deep,  bkck,  and  hollow  void,  lo  an  abyss 
deeper,  darker,  and  infinitely  more  pro- 
foimd — and,  above  all,  the  sweet,  silent 
stars,  which  at  that  hour  would  still  be 
shining  overhead,  would  set  the  S'trongest 
lungs  at  variance,  and  illy  attune  the 
tongue  to  imprecation.  Methiuks  that 
men,  with  hearts  of  men,  would  be 
more  inclined  to  adoration,  amid  the 
deep  stilness,  the  solemn  grandeur,  and 
holy  beauty  of  such  a  scene. 

Perplex. — "  Get  the  swearers  lo  curse 
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in  some  foreign  lingo,  which  your  child- 
ren, at  least,  woold  not  understand.  Yon 
can  ea&ilj  collate  from  the  dictionaries, 
a  variety  of  oatha,  some  of  which  might 
strike  the  fancy  of  these  fellows,  and  be 
adopted  in  lieu  of  their  natiye-tongaed 
cm^sea." 

Eoo. — "Too  much  like  your  Sugar- 
planter  scheme.  I  tell  you  there  is  no 
trusting  the  memory  of  a  swearer. 
6e>ides,  Perplex,  do  you  not  see  Uiat 
the  furnishing  of  such  a  list  would  bring 
US  in,  as  accessories  to  the  crime.  'Tis 
all  one  with  Grod,  whether  men  use  their 
mother  tongue  or  an  ailopted  one,  in 
which  to  blaspheme.  Nay,  there  are 
men,  who  will  one  day  be  called  to  ac- 
count for  oaths  nestling  deep  down,  like 
a  brood  of  serpents,  within  their  hearts, 
but  forbidden  by  propriety,  decency,  or 
other  motive,  to  come  to  the  lip  for 
utterance;  others,  for  oaths  inaudible. 
bom  in  the  rancor  of  the  heart,  ana 
dying  in  whispers  between  their  teeth.** 

'•What  think  you.  Perplex,  of  mount- 
ing a  parson  on  the  steeple  ?" 

Femflkt. — ''  Aye — or,  a  committee  of 
ladies.  The  difficulty  would  be  in  pro- 
curing these  worthy  conservators  of 
morals.  'T would  be  an  unheard-of  duty 
to  require  of  the  clergy ;  and  the  ladies 
could  not  iQug  survive  so  severe  a  trial 
as  keeping  guard,  for  days  and  weeks, 
over  a  regiment  of  hard-swearers." 

*"  I  fear,  sir,  I  must  give  up  your  case  as 
irremediable ;  I  am  quite  in  despair." 

KsoxaeiTAS. — "  Please,  sir,  I  have  just 
thought  of  a  remedy,  occurring  to  me  at 
the  moment,  when  Perplex  spoke  of 
his  despair." 

Ego. — "  Speak,  Madame :  I  do  attend 

XECxssrrAS. — ^**I  propose,  sir,  that 
jon  do  sink,  or  cause  to  be  sunk,  at 
bottom  of  your  steeple,  a  pit^  deep,  wide, 
and  roomy;  covered  in  ^>i(h  staunch, 
nout  boards,  all  tongued  and  grooved, 
tnd  sealed  hermetically,  save  an  aperture 
in  the  middle  plank,  through  wliich  you 
insert  a  tube,  in  length  ten  feet;  five 
thereof  below  and  five  above,  the  inter- 
lection.  Into  this  shaft,  conduct  tubes 
inpplemental,  in  length  sufficient  to  over- 
top the  highest  point  to  which  your  spire 
aspire^  150  feet  (as  all  the  morning 
journals  say),  and  in  numbers  such  sa  to 
Ripply  each  scaffolding  that  girts  your 
spire.  And  at  each  landing  in  the  hol- 
low void,  where  airy  ladders  kiss,  each 
kdder,  ladder's  foot,  connecting  tubes 
jou  place,  all  snugly  fitting,  with  inter- 
joininga  nice.    Thus  then,  each  swearer, 

TOL.  T.— 4 


or  high  or  low  in  standing,  when  he  fain 
would  cun^e,  hath  but  to  turn  him  round, 
and  fire  into  the  tubes ;  once  safe  therein, 
the  flying  oaths  would  quickly  find  their 
destined  grave,  which  hideth  all  de- 
formity." 

Eoo. — "Bravo I  Necessitas — I  will— 
I  will." 

You  have  heard  Mr.  Editor;  and 
now,  may  I  beg  of  you  to  have  tlie  order 
for  the  tubing  filled  (which  you  will 
find  inclosed),  and  ship  the  same  to  my 
address,  at  your  earliest  convenience. 
Be  pleased  to  have  the  tubing  of  gutta 
percLa,  firmly  riveted,  and  finisiied  in  a 
thorough  manner.  Some  splitting,  shi- 
vering oaths  will  try  its  strength,  ere  they 
become  innocuous  in  the  earth. 

And  now,  sir,  that  I  am  done,  I  have 
misgivings  lest  you  should  think  my 
tone  too  light.  I  assure  you,  I  was  never 
more  serious  in  my  life. 

What  would  you  have  had  ?  A  ser- 
mon or  a  homily  with  the  untaldng 
title,  "Swearing?"  Sir,  your  patrons 
would  never  have  read  it.  Nine-tenths 
of  them  would  have  turned  over  the 
leaves  bearing  that  caption,  with  an  im- 
patient twirl  of  finger  and  thump,  njak- 
ing  a  "  dog-ear  "  at  each  corner,  as  they 
hurried  forwards  to  the  next  article;  just 
as  people,  at  a  book-auction,  when  a 
splendid  binding  surprises  them  with  an 
inside  Bible,  shut  it  up  with  a  contemp- 
tuous bang,  and  pry  about  for  an  Annual, 
— some  *'*  Love- Token ^^'^  *'''  Forget-mty  aotj*" 
or  anything,  in  short,  "interesting." 

The  Swearers  have  so  often  .  been 
soundly  drubbed  for  their  iniquities, 
they  have  become  case-hardened  and 
sermon-proof;  of  course  they  would 
have  passed  it  by,  perhaps  with  an  oath, 
or  a  malediction  on  my  devoted  head. 
As  it  is,  many  will  have  an  itching  to 
know  how  their  brethren  appear  while 
in  successful  operation  on  a  church 
steeple.  Much  good  may  the  sight  do 
them. 

The  anti-swearers  would,  of  course, 
have  passed  it  over,  as  not  meant  for 
them. 

As  for  the  ladies — heaven  bless  tliem 
— they,  too,  would  have  thouglit  it  in 
no  way  useful  to  them,  not  knowing,  in 
their  innocence,  that  the  world  contained 
so  unnatural  a  creature  as  a  femah 
ixcearer.  While  one- half  your  lady- 
readers  would  have  been  prodigiously 
shocked  at  tha  b.ild,  hard  word  *'  Swear- 
Dfo,"  and  immediately  "skipped"  the 
paper;  tlie  other  half  would  have  hell 
up  their   pretty  little  hands  in  duml- 
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Astonishment,  wondering  "what  on 
earth  possessed  joa  "  to  publish  such  a 
dry  thing— jadging  of  it,  as  all  women 
do,  by  the  first  glance.  Then  calling 
for  '' Godeyy'' '' Putnam''  would  have 
been  pitched  summarily  aside,  and  slid 
off  upon  tlie  floor  with  as  much  celerity 
as  did  gallant  "  Old  Put."  of  Revolu- 
tionary  memory  slide  down  the  stone 
stairs,  when  the  enemy  were  after  him. 
The  next  moment  would  have  found 
them  threading  the  mazes  of  some  love- 
story,  or  ravished  with  delight  over  the 
latest  fashion-plates  1 

Sir,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  be  read, 
and  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
The  world  dearly  lores  to  see  folly  shot 
upon  the  wing — some  hoping  to  see  her 
fail ;  the  others  ready  to  greet  her  with 
bravuras,  can  she  but  sLake  out  the 
arrow  from  her  side.  For  my  own  part, 
I  was  never  a  good  shot  **on  the  wing;" 
and  have,  therefore,  chosen  for  my  target, 
FoUy  on  a  church  steeple.  I  trust  the 
world  will  take  equal  interest  in  watch- 
ing her  ftruggles  there,  as  when  skim- 


ming the  air.  For,  sir,  thongh  I  am 
nervous  man,  my  own  voice  has  a  sooth- 
ing, rather  than  a  hurtful  effect,  upon 
my  own  ears;  and  to  say  truly,  there  is 
no  one  more  fond  of  hearing  himself 
talk,  than 

YouB  QuisT  Mav. 

P.8.  I  am  not  sure,  but  you  had  best 
delay  publication  of  this  until  the  steepto 
is  finished— at  all  events,  until  I  tele- 
graph yon  that  the  tnbing  is  put  up  and 
the  connections  with  tlie  pit  duly  made. 
I  foresee  that  yonr  magazine,  when  it 
arrives  with  this  article,  is  to  make  a 
great  disturbance  among  the  swearers, 
and  I  must  warn  you  to  breathe  not  my 
name— no,  not  even  to  your  wife— lest  the 
whole  troop  should  come  buzzing  about 
my  ears  like  so  many  wasps  and  hornets. 
In  passing  the  church,  which  I  now  do 
daily,  I  shall  hereafter  take  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  lest  Perplexes  idea 
about  a  thousand  of  brick  should  be 
carried  into  effect  for  the  special  beneflt 
of,  &c.,  Q.  IL 


THE  RICH  MERCHANT  OF  CAIRO. 


A  GREAT  while  ago,— several  hun- 
dred years  at  least,  there  lived 
in  Cairo  a  rich  merchant,  whose  name 
was  Abdallah.  He  had  other  names 
beside,  as  is  the  custom  there,  but 
none  that  added  to  his  reputation  or 
credit  He  was  commonly  called  Ab- 
dallah the  Rich,  and  sometimes  Abdallah 
the  Miserly. 

From  boyhood  almost  he  had  been  en- 
gaged in  trafiSo,  and  always  successfully. 
Shift  as  it  might,  the  wind  was  still 
favorable  to  some  of  his  ships,  and  ven- 
tures which  mined  other  merchants 
ov^owed  his  coffers  with  gold.  The 
bine  Mediterranean  reflected  the  gleam 
of  his  sails.  N'de,  the  father  of  rivers, 
was  shadowed  by  the  swarthy  faoes  of 
the  slaves  who  rowed  his  boats,  and  the 
bnming  sands  of  the  desert  were 
tnunpled  by  the  feet  of  his  caravans. 
His  emissanes  were  jknowzi  in  the  bazaars 
of  Delhi  and  Damsscns,  in  the  spioT 
forests  of  CeyloiL  and  among  the  pearl- 
di  vers  of  the  fftr  Indian  seas.  They  even 
traded,  it  is  said,  with  the  natives  of 
Timbuctoo,  that  mysterious  dty  whose 
eziMteDce  has  so  often  been  denied.    Ab- 


dallah, however,  had  never  quitted  Oairo. 
the  city  of  his  birth.  He  knew  too  well 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  travel  to 
think  of  exposing  his  precious  person  to 
them.  He  had  but  to  name  a  place  to 
his  agents,  and  say — "Go  there,"  and 
they  went. 

His  bazaars  were  in  different  parts  of 
the  city,  but  his  house,  like  that  of  every 
good  Turk,  was  in  the  Turkish  Quarter. 
It  was  three  stories  in  height,  and  the 
upper  stories  projected  over  the  lower 
ones,  casting  a  shadow  even  at  npondajy 
on  the  street  below.  The  walls  were 
originally  white,  with  horizontal  ban 
of  crimson,  like  the  stripes  in  a  flag ;  but 
years  had  elapsed  smce  they  were 
paiuted,  and  they  were  kept  in  sooh 
bad  repair  that  it  was  hard  to  say  what 
color  they  really  were,  a  smoky  yelloir, 
or  a  muddy  red. 

Along  the  front  of  the  manmon,  on  a 
level  with  the  floor  of  the  two  upper 
stories,  ran  a  couple  of  balconies  doeely 
shut  in  with  latUoe-work.  Yon  see 
such  lattices  in  most  oriental  piotores; 
they  are  made  of  thin  slips  of  wood  Uka 
our  kth,  and  cross  each  other  diamondi- 
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^Wise.  B&vm  th»  $rch  over  the  doorj 
'  "which  wm  elflboritely  carved^  and  ill  am- 
iaated  with  gold  letters— a  text  from  the 
KmrMk,— there  w&?  nothing  abont  the  ont- 
lide  of  the  hou^e  to  stamp  its  owner  & 
wealth  J  mut.  Inside^  however^  i(^  wa« 
tppsrenij  ind  all  was  rich  and  beatjtifQl, 
liko  man  J  other  mean  and  selBsh 
mm^  Alidallah  wa^  at  heart  eeosual  and 
Inxsrietts^  Hia  ^oora  were  carpeted 
with  Uje  ncbest  stof&  of  the  Ea.st,  brll- 
tianl  ifi  dje,  and  sofV  as  flowers  to  the 
feet..  Tl^cre  the  marble  pavement  was 
iMQ,  m  it  was  in  some  rooms  which 
were  merely  itrewn  with  matfi,  it  was 
cunningly  jnlaid  with  mosaics,  Coticbea 
md  diTAni  iofter  than  down  lined  the 
walk^  and  otbinets  wer©  filled  with 
cbiboqnes,  and  beautifd  Persian  plpea^ 
whose  water-bowls  were  haried  in  the 
lonif  ccM  of  their  stems. 

Too  passed  from  room  to  room  by 
gUding  between  pillar*^  and  by  ptishing 
node  cnrlatns.  Over  the  cnrtains  rose 
mtfiufioeiit  arches  of  the  fnest  and 
eostliei^t  workmanship.  It  wotild  have 
naade  yon  feel  prond  jnst  to  walk  be- 
neath them,  they  were  so  grand ,  and 
yet  m  airy.  Spicy  cressets  hung  from 
flio  etOiiig,  and  lanterns  of  divert  colors 
danced  on  golden  chains,  Pictores  and 
ittfaea  there  were  none,  both  being  for- 
lidd«i  by  the  Eorao,  bnt  vases  and 
eopt  ibc»nilded ;  ya»es  of  exqtiisite  paf^ 
tm,  gold  and  silrerf  heaped  with 
etonesi  pearls,  rnble^^  nnd  cm- 


«lldi:  sad  cnpa  which  a  kin^;  might 
ltT«  mined.     And  Abdaltah  di^l  drain 


daily,  so  fond  was  he  of  his  vault 
of  €M  Greek  wine  I 

Bot  it  was  not  within  doors^  after  all, 
that  llie  wealth  of  Abdallah  was  most 
WmmSmtf  bnt  in  his  garden,  which  was 
Ibe  ftn«i  in  all  Cairo.  It  was  sUnated 
tt  tbo  biak  of  the  lionse,  and  was  walled 
h  with  s  high  waH.  A  forest  could  not 
lave  been  more  shady  and  pleasant,  so 
lldck  and  leaf/  were  the  tree^^  palms 
IBMsba,  nnd  sycamores,  and  so  cool  the 
Irtttda  imprisoQed  in  their  green  retreats. 
1%e  walks  were  hedged  with  roses  and 
Janamlnefi,  and  roofed  with  the  branches 
j.if  fruit  trees.  Here  hang  the  g^^tlden 
there  the  bloom -cheeked  peach, 
there  pnrple  plams  and  red  pome- 

the  eentm  of  tlie  garden  was  & 
J  or  Torkish  anmrner-honse,  a  mi- 
J  of  ^moe  and  beauty.   It  was  sqnare, 
^  pillars  on  each  side,  and  a 

i  ue  overhead.    The  pillars  sop- 

ported  Saracenie  arohea,  throngh  which 


came  gtearns  of  the  garden  aromid,  «nd 
the  mingled  seent  of  its  flowers.  From 
a  black  marble  nm  in  the  basin  of  the 
kiosk  gushed  a  sparkling  fountain^  a 
broad  filver  shaft  with  a  wiUo^y  base 
that  drtp|»ed  hack  into  the  urn,  and  over 
its  dm  into  the  bnbbUng  ripples  below. 

It  was  a  nook  of  delight^  and  a  perfect 
nest  of  birds,  the  wondrooa  birds  of  the 
East  Some  were  inclosed  in  cages  of 
iandal-wood  and  pearl,  while  others 
were  as  free  as  the  air  in  which  they 
wantoned.  Peacocks  strutted  in  and  out 
spreading  their  gorgeous  trdns  \  golden 
pbeaaants  dreamed  in  the  gloom  of  the 
dome;  parrots  chattered  and  swnng 
on  their  rings,  and  Birds  of  Paradise, 
with  sweeping  rambow  tails,  flew  from 
perch  to  perch.  Truly  it  was  an  en- 
chanted place,  that  garden  and  house, 
and  worthy  of  a  better  master  than 
Abdallah. 

Here  Abdallah  dwelt  year  after  year^ 
No  one  shared  his  enjoyments  save  his 
daughter  Znleika,  and  she  only  when  he 
was  away.  There  was  not  macb  happi- 
ne^  in  the  honse  where  Abdallah  was, 
he  was  so  selfifh  and  exacting.  It  was 
impossible  to  please  him.  He  thoQght 
of  no  one  bnt  himself,  &od  his  own  gains 
and  losses.  He  had  a  wonderful  head 
for  accounts,  and  could  reckon  untold 
sums  as  by  instinct.  He  knew  to  a  frac- 
tion, how  much  every  debtor  owed  him, 
and  how  much  it  cost  him  to  just  keep 
the  life  in  his  slaves. 

When  the  business  of  the  day  was 
over,  and  he  Jiad  smoked  his  bubbUng 
pipe,  and  quaffed  his  en p  of  Greek  wine, 
ho  used  to  shnt  himself  np  in  his  room, 
and  gloat  over  his  gold.  It  was  his 
God,  and  he  reoogniied  no  other,  ex- 
cept he  wished  to  take  a  false  oath. 
Then  he  was  profuse  of  his  "  By  Allah's," 
and  **  the  holy  beard  of  the  Prophet  T' 

Such  was  the  man  Abdallah,  and  such 
bis  mode  of  life  tip  to  the  morning  when 
our  story  begins.  Having  a  new  scheme 
of  gAtn  on  hand  that  morning,  he  rose 
earlier  than  usual,  performed  his  cus- 
tomary ablations,  and  prepared  to  de- 
part for  the  market-place*  Before  set- 
ting forth,  he  allotted  their  days'  work 
to  his  servants  and  slaves;  then  he 
charged  his  daughter  Zuleika  not  to 
leave  the  house  during  his  absence;  and^ 
finally,  after  he  had  made  everybody  as 
mi^rable  as  he  could,  he  departed,  and 
the  door  was  barred  behind  him. 

It  was  still  early  in  Cairo,  and  bnt  few 
of  the  better  citizens  had  yet  risen. 
The  streets  were  Med  m\\h  tk^  ^QT%aV 
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olasMM^  and  they  jostled  Abdalkb  in 
pweiDg,  He  avoided  them  as  much  m 
possible,  by  pickicig  t!ie  least-crowded 
thoroughfare^  and  keepmg  close  to  the 
boi]943s.  Hero  aauntered  a  water-carrier^ 
with  his  jar  poised  oa  his  liead ;  aad 
tbero  marciied  a  string  of  camelsif  bound 
for  Siotit  and  the  desert.  Artisans 
harried  to  their  workshops,  rubbing 
their  eyes  as  they  went ;  donkey*  turned 
the  corners  suddenly^  and  aliD^^st  knock- 
ed him  down ;  and,  to  crown  all^  a  i*er- 
tiDAcioas  driver  ioBisted  on  Imving  bb 
castomt  He  ninst  have  been  a  wag, 
or  a  stranger  in  Cairo,  tlmt  driver,  to 
have,  for  a  moment^  Imagined  that  Ab- 
dullah the  Miser  would  ride.  He  knew 
the  -value  of  money  loo  well,  however 
wearied  he  might  be,  to  think  of  epend- 
ing  it  in  that  way.  The  idea  was  ab- 
surd. 

As  I  said  before,  tlie  streets  were 
filled  with  the  poorest  classes,  and  llm 
abort  turn  that  Abdallab  nmde  to  reach 
the  market-place  led  !diii  among  their 
dwellings.  He  had  but  llitle  time  for 
observation,  so  intent  was  he  in  hatch- 
ing hie  schemes, — but  he  en  old  not  help 
B^ne  the  filLb  and  misery  wlacli  gur* 
rounaed  him.  The  houses  were  in  a 
mlnoufl  and  turn  hie -down  coDdition  ; 
many  of  them  without  wiodowg  and 
doors — mere  hoveb^— and  iheir  dwellers 
were  in  nerfect  keeping,  iean,  sallow, 
aod  ragged. 

Few  of  tlie  men  were  at  home,  for  the 
day  being  a  festival,  promiised  an  abun- 
dant alms;  but  he  saw  the  women  in 
the  miaerable  rooms,  and  troops  of 
Eqnalid  children.  Some  of  the  women 
were  busy  with  household  matters, 
kindling  ^res  fur  the  morning  meal, 
and  mending  tlie  rents  in  their  gar- 
ments: others  sat  in  the  asbe.%  supine 
and  dejected,  their  long  hair  falling  over 
tliair  eyes,  and  over  the  Infants  im  their 
boioms.  Theae  were  the  mothers  and 
grandmothers  r  if  there  were  girla  in  the 
family  they  were  gone  mil  j  at  the  win- 
dowi,  ogUng  the  passers-by,  and  singing 
ribdd  songa  to  entice  them  in. 

One  among  the  number  arrested  the 
tfgbt  of  Abdalliih,  she  waa  so  much  like 
his  own  child  Zuleika,  She  was  just  ber 
height,  althongh  ber  figure  was  frailer ; 
had  the  same  black  hair  adorned  with 
sequins,  and  Elit  same  lustrous  large 
eyes  arid  long  la&hee.  Zuleika,  however, 
lacked  the  mingled  mirtij  and  melan- 
choly of  iicr  counterfeit ;  nor  was  she  ever 
seen,  like  her,  at  the  bale  my  unveiled, 
Tim  ^eaaas  fiu^ded  Abdallah,  but  be 


knew  that  Zuleika  was  safe  at  bome, 
and  bis  schemes  came  into  his  head 
again— so  be  passed  ou,  and  forgot  it, 

Ue  had  now  reached  a  better  portion  of 
the  ciiy,  although  he  was  still  in  the  Bog- 
gards Quaiter.  He  stopped  in  the  pub- 
lie  square,  and  ffazed  about  him.  His 
Tision  was  hounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
white  wjill  of  the  city,  aiid  the  fringe  of 
palms  overlooking  it»  An  open  country 
lay  on  the  north — a  region  of  gardens 
and  grain  fields;  on  the  south  and  w^t, 
the  shining  length  vf  the  Iflle  flecked 
with  sails,  and  the  Pyramids  tbut  loomed 
through  the  haze  of  the  Lybian  dosert. 
But  me  glory  of  the  dawn  wns  in  the 
east,  in  the  serene  blue  £ky,  and  on  tlie 
crests  of  the  Mokattam  bills,  wiiid)i  were 
lipped  with  light.  The  fun  had  not  yet 
riseQ*  but  ti>e  domes  of  the  mosques 
were  brigljtenhig,  and  the  jnimirets  burn- 
ed with  rosy  flames. 

The  heart  of  Abdallah  was  glad  within 
him,  be  hardly  knew  vrhy,  and  be  went 
on  bis  way  wiLh  a  lighter  and  firmer 
step.  To  say  that  he  was  depressed  by 
the  Beggar's  Quarter,  or  that  be  pitiea 
its  unfortunate  dwellers,  would  thtiw 
but  lUile  knowledge  of  a  nature  like 
bis.  Still,  he  felt  happy  in  leaving  thetn 
behind  him,  and  in  comparing  his  condi- 
tion with  theirs. 

He  drew  near  the  market-place,  in 
which  his  baamrs  were  held*  when  he 
was  accosted  by  a  beggar. 

^^  I  am  poor,"  aaid  the  beggar,  ^^  it  ii 
two  days  now  sinco  I  have  tasted  food,'* 

*'  What  ia  that  to  me  ?"  inquired  tbt 
raercbant.  ' 

^''Abdallah  the  Rich,  I  am  poor  and 
hungry,  and  I  demand  alms  from  thet  l** 

Abdallah  started  back  amazed.  He  waa 
not  acctistomed  to  demands,  besides  be 
had  never  before  been  mimicked  as  he 
was  by  the  beggar  i  for  the  voice  of  the 
latter  was  an  exact  echo  of  bis  own, 
Kor  did  the  itaitatloa  stop  at  his  voice : 
form,  features,  gait,  everything  I^e^tda* 
ing  to  Abdallali  was  reproduced  with 
strange  fideliiy.  It  was  as  if  be  saw 
himself  in  a  mirror,  or  stood  bedde 
himself  iu  a  dream ! 

There  was  a  difference  though,  between 
the  beggar's  garments  and  tho?e  of  Ab- 
dallab.  The  merchant  was  drese^ed  ai 
became  hia  station  and  wealth,  in  a  flow- 
ing robe,  with  a  rich  sash  around  his 
wabt,  and  a  jewet-hilted  dagger  m  his 
belt.  His  turban  was  a  costly  eashmtre 
ahawl,  find  bis  slippers  were  heavily 
broidered  with  gold.  The beggiir  was 
in  rags  which  failed  to  hide  his  le&ni 
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i  hm  Mtpportod   hb  tottering  Umb* 

wltli  a  long  staffl    Ek  £kc«  w«^  tbia 

and  fhifttlj.  And  his  eyed,  tltftt  bam^ 

vith  &a  auQAiur&l  luhtr^  wer«  deeftlj 

^sunken  in  their  eockets.    He  w^  likd 

Abdalkhf  and  jet  uDlike;  looking  not 

\  ma  mEteb  «i  Abd&ll&h  did^  mb  AbdaliAh 

i  mlglitp  iboiiftd  hi  by  im j  cbanod  beoomo 

**  AAtdaZbli  the  Miserlj/^  «ald  tb©  beg- 
gllr,  "  joa  are  rollinf  in  abundance, 
wbdlii  I  am  stATTing  with  want.  H^p 
my  or  I  dieu'' 

'*Yo«  art  ntisUken  in  tbinklog  m© 
I  iidi,"saultbecoreti>t33  merchant  ^'Troe 
I  haT«  the  nepatation  of  wealtb,  but 
[#PM7bodj  kn0WB  tbe  miofsrtjiiiity  of 
L9  «Kfteiiant%  business.  To  day  be  is 
f  tMii  IO^4ii0ETDW  poor.  Bat,  admiitlng 
r  Umi  1  ma  rieh,  my  money  is  my  own, 
1  owe  it  entirely  to  my  own  eiertioDs, 
[  isd  iK)i  U»  others.  I  cannijt  help  you, 
[iDlelBaapflas.'^ 

^Bot  I  am  dying,"  persisted  tlie  beg- 

"*  A^ln  I  mj,  wbat  h  tbit  to  me  T'' 

'^liMOO  to  me,  Abdallab,^*  said   the 

9iid  beggar,  ebmklng  Lb  skinny  fin* 

^  pr  in  the  fiioe  of  the  mercbsnt.  ^'  Lbten 

^  Id  m^  ]ytrd*bearted  matt,  aad  tremble. 

Tott  rfefusa  me,  your  follow  man,  bread, 

and  yon  urogale  to  yourself  your  good 

'irtme.      Tb€8e  are    deadly    wis^  md 

BOK  h^  atoned  for.      God    gave  yon 

proiperity:  be  can  give  yoQ  advemty 

I  walL    Aud  be  duas ;  from  this  hour 

lera  ia  a  spell  npoQ  you  J^ 

Htm  merchant  turned  in  wratb  and 

wae  abctiit  to  smite  the  begrau',  wheu  be 

Mw  the  Oaptain  of  tb^  Sdtan's  Guard 

fpfkioaebing  in   the  distance.     In  sptie 

0^  himt^ii;   be  shuddered    and  turned 

plcw    Ha  did  not  for  an  instant  believd 

'thabHBT^s prophecy;  but  be  knew  tliat 

'  no  DtaDV  tila  waa  eafe,  if  it  were  known 

in!  he  was  rich,  and  the  Stdtan  was  in 

want  of  money. 

**Tlie  curie  is  beginning  to  work, 
Jkbdallab,^'  said  the  beggar,  tauntingly ; 
bd  Abdallab  was  too  much  troabled  to 
bear  him^  He  ran  orer  in  Ms  mind  all 
Ik  late  hnsine^  transactions,  to  see  how 
iif  llie  wonit  had  infringed  the  law  ; 
tooii4«rad  which  one  of  bfj  many  agents 
«H  BiKt  likely  to  betray  him;  and 
'  vhHiMi^  If  the  worst  c^me  to  the  worst, 
I  Iwepuld  atanige  to  escape  with  life. 

**FM^a|»  I  may  escape  even  now,^^ 
tM  he  t0  himielf ;  but  ni>— the  guard 
"Via  ton  ekae.  Besides,  he  reasoned,  if 
[JlttMlipillMitfit  will  seem  to  confirm 
■iilo&    mt  he  eotdd  not  ba?e  ^own 


bad  he  tried,  ior  his  feet  were  rooted  to 

the  ground. 

He  was  a  grim-looking  fellow,  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  and  his  manner  of 
arresting  Abdallah  was  not  caknlaled 
to  set  the  latter  at  ease.  He  drew  hia 
long  sword  with  one  hand,  and  clutched. 
the  merchant  by  tbe  wmt  with  the 
other,  while  the  soldiers  sprang  npon 
him  from  the  opposite  side,  and  plnionei^ 
bis  arras  bi^bind  him.  He  was  then 
mardjcd  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Sd-- 
tan's  palace.  As  might  bare  been  e]^ 
peeted,  hid  arrest  drew  together  a  crowds 
rir^t  and  foremost  came  th^  rahbte  teQ>m^^ 
the  Beg[^*s  Qoarter^  cbOdren  who 
broke  olf  their  plays  to  revile  him| 
women  who  ran  to  see  if  it  was  their 
lover!)  or  husbands;  and  numbers  of  ths 
beggsrmen,  whom  tbe  news  bad  already 
reached. 

Among  othera,  was  the  girl  who 
looked  so  maeb  like  Znleika.  It  was 
ilrange,  hot  she  was  not  in  the  l^et 
Kke  Zuk'ika  now.  She  had  lustrous  eyea. 
long  ksbe^^  and  black  hair,  adornea 
with  sequins;  but  ber  face  was  hag- 
gard with  sensuality,  and  distorted 
with  indecent  mirth.  She  was  no  more 
like  Zuleika— the  pure  and  beautiful 
Zuleika — than  a  wandering  comet,  a  hell 
of  serial  fire  is  like  tbe  moon,  the  silrer 
Bel  en  of  nigbt. 

'*Tbis  IB  marvellous,  this  change,** 
thought  Abdallah;  and  tbe  beggar 
coming  into  his  mind,  he  turned  his 
head  to  see  if  the  beggar  was  changed 
also ;  and  lo  1  be  had  vanished. 

The  guard  and  their  prisoner  bad  now 
reached  tbe  Sultanas  paJace^  It  was  a 
boliday  iu  Cairo,  and  the  square  waa 
filUed  with  soldiers.  Bodies  of  blftck 
troops  were  drawn  np  in  iiles  on  each 
side,  while  tbe  centre  was  filled  by  the 
di^itaries  of  the  empire  i  bashaws  of 
distant  provinces,  white-bearded  old 
»hekh9  of  desert  tribes,  and  daring 
Mamalnkes.  Beside  the  palace  gat^ 
stood  two  gigantic  Nnbian  slaves,  the 
eiecntioners  of  the  Sultan,  one  swingii^ 
bis  bowstring,  tbe  other  poising  his 
immen^  soymltar. 

The  gates  were  thrown  open,  and  tho 
Sultan  came  forth  to  judgmeuL  The 
Commander  of  the  Faithful  was  mo  anted 
on  a  superb  Arab  barb,  whose  neck 
arched  proudly,  and  whose  step  dia^ 
dained  the  earth.  His  turban  was  cover- 
ed with  jewehi,  and  it  shone  like  a  oon- 
steUaiion  under  his  cloudy  plume.  Hia 
caftan  was  green,  the  sacred  eolor,  bnt 
his  sash  was  deep  red.    It  waa  an  omir 
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nom  color  -with  tlie  Oomniander  of  the 
FAithful^  for  it  geoeri^y  betokened  the 
shedding  of  blood.  Si  hk  conrt  ap- 
proached him  with  terror,  kissing  his 
robe,  and  fee^  and  even  the  groqnd 
before  him,  *'  Long  lifo  to  the  Bhereef  j 
May  God  prolong  hia  dajs  T* 

Casting  hia  #je»  over  the  prostrate 
crowd,  tiio  ComiDAnder  of  the  Faithful 
Baw  Abdallah  kneeling  in  the  custody  of 
the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  He  snm- 
mooed  the  latter^  and  as  he  drew  near, 
dragging  the  helpless  culprit,  beckoned 
to  the  exeoutionerfi.  Behold  Abdallah 
between  them^  in  front  of  the  Sultan, 

**  Long  life  to  the  Shereef  I  May  God 
prolong  his  daysT' 

'^'We  hare  heard  of  this  man,"  said 
tbo  Commander  of  tlie  Faithful ;  **  does 
any  here  know  him  f  It  is  said  that  he 
Is  rich,  very  rich.  It  is  also  said  that 
hb  richer  are  ill-gotten.  If  he  has 
wronged  any  here^  eyen  a  Blave,  let  the 
wronged  man  step  forth,  and  accuse 
bitn.  By  the  beard  of  my  father  he 
shall  have  juHticai" 

The  words  of  the  Snltan  passed  from 
mouth  tjo  mouth  till  they  reached  the 
ears  of  a  merchant  who  w^as  passings  the 
palace.  Emboldened  by  the  Sultan's 
permission^  he  accused  Abdailab. 

**  Commander  of  the  Faitliful,  the  mer- 
obani  Abdallah  owea  me  ti^e  purser  of 
gold,  wbbh  he  refuflea  to  pay.  He  eame 
to  me  one  day,  accompanied  by  a  strange 
merchant^  who,  he  &aid,  was  lii;*  friend  ; 
and  who  wished  to  purchase  sandal-wood 
and  gums.  I  sold  him  five  purses*  worth, 
Abdallah  agreeing  to  pay  for  the  same, 
in  cage  hia  friend  did  not.  Twelve 
moona  have  passed  since  then,  and  I 
have  not  seen  the  merchant,  oor  will 
Abdallah  pay  me  the  debt." 

**  Your  case  is  hard,"  said  the  SulUm  ; 
^*  but  we  cannot  help  yoiu  The  law  will 
do  yoti  justice,  if  you  c^n  prove  yonr 
claim.  We  give  you  a  purse  of  gold 
that  yim  may  prosecute  it  freely." 

The  licit  accuser  was  one  of  the  Ma- 
niAlukMp 

^Uommander  of  the  Faithful,  thk 
ibop-k*»«pcr  lately  a  old  me  a  sword  for  a 
trtio  IhitututcAiB  blade.  I  paid  him  hia 
prtco  without  higgling,  and  went  forth  to 
MltJ#  with  the  encmli^s  of  the  Prophet. 
Wt  wer*  hard  nuNhed  hy  the  accursed 
Qimufw^  and  fell  before  them  liko  ripe 
frifn.  A  bi^y,  whom  I  could  have  slain 
villi  ili4  wind  of  a  g^^od  so  i  ml  tar,  enga- 
ffi4  m$  I  ftod,  aaappmg  my  sword  like  a 
M4t^  fav«  me  tli&i  ugly  gash  on  the 
i  bsvtt  no  tvrord  now.    Here  is 


the  bik  of  my  famous  Damasens  blade," 
and  lie  threw  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Sultan's 
barb ;  **  give  me  another.  Master,  and  I 
will  ponbh  the  l5ing  shop-keeper," 

"  You  are  a  bravo  fellow,  Mamalnke," 
said  the  Sultan,  unbuckling  hii*  own 
sword,  and  handing  it  to  the  soldier; 
**  wear  this,  and  smite  the  Giaours.  Leare 
the  shop-keeper  to  us." 

The  soldier  fell  back  in  the  ranks,  and 
the  Sultan  made  a  sign  to  the  slave  witli 
the  bow*string,  who  aetjced  Abdallah, 
and  prepared  to  strangle  him. 

The  next  accuser  waa  one  of  the  desert 
shekhs. 

**  Seven  years  ago,"  h©  said,  "  ther« 
was  a  famine  among  my  people.  Tbe 
tidings  reached  Cairo,  and  this  dog  sent 
bis  agents  amongst  na  loaded  w^iih  corn, 
not  tc^  relieve  our  wants,  but  to  rob  ns 
of  our  flocks  and  herds.  He  built  gran- 
aries in  our  midet^  and  tortured  us  with 
tlie  sight  of  food  which  few  were  rich 
enough  to  buy.  We  implored  the  assist- 
ancc  of  other  merchants,  and  many  atr 
tempted  to  help  o?,  but  he  drove  them 
all  from  the  field,  some  by  bribery,  and 
som'e  by  underselling,  till,  at  last^  no  one 
would  venture  agamst  liim.  The  eaivlU 
of  otir  dead  cry  out  for  justice— justice 
on  the  corn-selling  dof !" 

"  We^  too,  have  a  cause  of  complaint," 
said  the  Commander  of  the  Farthfol,  after 
a  score  or  two  had  finished  ac**using 
Abdallah.  "  This  jewel,"  and  he  plucked 
one  from  his  tnrban,  *'  was  sold  us  by 
the  merchant  f  .>r  a  pnre  diamond,  and  it 
turns  out  to  be  a  bit  of  glass.  We  gave 
him  a  thousand  purses  for  what  is  not 
worth  a  piastre.  To  punish  bira  for  the 
cheat  we  confiscate  his  estates  for  the 
Prophet's  treasury,  and  we  seize  hb 
daughter  for  tlie  imperial  Hafem.  As 
for  the  wretch  himself  he  tsball  become 
a  slave,  W©  give  him  to  your  tribe^" 
said  the  Sultan  turning  to  the  desert 
shekh  :  ^'  It  is  ju^t  that  lie  should  suffer, 
even  a-i  he  has  made  others.  The  dog  ij 
no  longer  Abilallah  the  Mercliant,  but 
Abdallah  the  Slave,    God  is  great  V 

*^  Long  life  to  the  Shereef  I  May  God 
prolong  his  days  I" 

The  Sultan  shook  the  reins  of  his  bnrb, 
and  rode  down  the  square,  accorupaoied 
by  his  bashaws  and  shekbs.  The  Mania- 
lukes  and  black  troops  remained,  together 
with  Abdallah  and  the  eiecuiioners. 
There  was  no  danger  now  in  insulting 
him,  and  they  made  the  most  af  lb© 
opportunity.  The  Mamalukea  liegan  by 
robbing  him  of  everything  valuftbla. 
One  Buaibbed  Ida  iurlNm,  anoth^  Ma 
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shj  &  third  hh  jewel-hilt^  ^ififfg^r, 
^  ftud  the  foarth  the  pQrae  which  he  vAin- 
f  I  J  attempted  to  eonccal ;  the  rest,  mean- 
while,  rode  artnmd  him  and  pricked  hira 
►  with  the  poiata  of  tbeir  long  spears. 
f  H«  wai  then  bunded  over  to  thesoldier^j 
Fmikd  buffeted  abotit  till  hi:^  bones  acbed* 
I  When  the  ehekh  returned  for  his  sUte 
tie  found  him  in  a  sorrj  plight,  for  he 
m  ct>vered  with  blood  and  brm*e?,  and 
[ills  garmecti  were  torn  to  tatters.  Could 
* "  f  caQBt^ffett  and  seoond  self,  the  van* 
beggar,  have  seen  htm  then,  even 
tnn^tnaTf  pitied  hira,  be  was  so 
^  and  forlori!. 

.  pleased  the  idiekh  to  ride  through 

t)  btjfore  be  started  for  ibe  desert, 

the  wbiiQ  Mimd  him  to  make  Ab* 

JaL  lea^  his  camel.    The  alave  walk^ 

efare  bb  master,  sullen  aud  flow^  the 

ing  of  the  camel  9<]ack  in  hU  band^ 

■  M^  ey^ff  fix^d  on  the  ground.     Turn 

'  1  waj  he  would  be  was  blasted  by 

tiight  of  human  face^.    Men  of  aU 

and    conditions    rejuieed    at   lib 

iieut     Children  climbed  up  archei 

i  gatewajs  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him ; 

pointed  him  out  to   strange r^, 

I  reiled  women  peered  at  biin  from 

I  balconies*    Many  of  lila  debtors 

li-cre  present,  and  merry  enough  they 

I* ere  too,    li  was  not  every  day  that 

r  eotild  pay  their  debts  so  easily  t 

'er  traveriiing  the  principal  streets 

t  dty,  passing  square?,  markets  and 

,  the  ithekh  baited  to  moke  room 

I  procGssdioa.     First  eame  a  file  of 

<f»  kttded  with  sword*  and  dagger;*, 

I  armftills  of  saddles  and  shawls ;  then 

ti  row  ol  black  daves,  each  with  a  jar  of 

dor  jewels  on  his  bead;  and  la^tly^r 

beau  #imneh  leading  a  veiled  girl, 

-  '-     :bled  under  her  veil  I  The  heart 

ire  sank  within  him.     It  was 

L.^  *rM--^  of  hia  own  bazaani  wbich  the 

iltau  h^  jn^t  ^izedf  and  his  own  child 

[lokika  on  hef  way  to  ihe  accursed  lia* 

il  A  mietawam  before  the  eyes  of  the 

[«T«lebdd  maa;  be  staggered  a  &tep,  and 

\M  leoatleas  In  the  dtL< 

Wb«ii  be  came  to  LiiiiEielf  he  was  tra- 
InUiiig  with  a  caravan,  for  the  tribe 
[  «boM  ilaTe  be  bad  become,  were  jour* 
Itytog  back  to  the  desert.  The  $liekb 
i9o4%  at  their  head,  and  Abdallah  led  hii 
[iamX  over  the  Band. 

An  ocean  of  ye^liow  gand  atretohed 

t  all  tidea  Utl  it  reached  the  edge 

\  homoa.    Not  a  tree  or  plant  was 

I  ba  IMH  anywhere^  not  even  a  hliide 

The  aky  was  wiibt^ut  a  cluud, 

,'  blue  and  brigbt,  and  the  tuu  a 

'  perfect  glaro  of  light. 
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Sometimei  they  followed  the  track  of 
former  caravans,  trampling  in  the  foat^ 
prints  of  men  and  camela;  at  others,  tbij 
struck  out  a  patli  for  tbemselves,  maktng 
the  Jar-away  mountains  landmarks. 

The  road  was  frequently  strewn  with 
bones,  the  ^keletouj  of  men  and  camels, 
some  of  whom  were  overthrown  by 
whirling  clouds  of  sand,  while  othera 
must  have  penabed  from  Btarvation* 

One  skeleton  in  particular  impressed 
Abdallah,  and  made  blm  thoughtful  for 
a  long  time.  It  lay  in  advance  of  the 
multitude,  and  beside  it  was  a  broken 
water-era ^e.  He  picked  op  a  fmgment 
of  the  cruse,  and  saw  Its  owner's  name 
engraved  under  the  mark  of  the  ["otter. 
The  dead  man  was  one  of  his  own  agents, 
a  trust  J  Egyptian  who  started  on  a  long 
journey  fi»r  him,  and  never  retnmed. 
"  He  met  his  fate  in  the  desert,"  thought 
Abdallah  J  ^^  he  was  starved  to  death  that 
I  might  increase  my  gains,  I  remember 
row  that  his  wife  told  me  this,  but  I 
feigiied  to  think  it  false,  and  refti$ed  her 
ft  single  piastre.  I  am  punished  now, 
£L*r  I  am  in  the  de&ert  myself.  Allah  for* 
bid  thiit  his  fate  &bpuld  be  mine  V* 

He  cast  his  eyes  over  ilie  sea  of  rolling 
sand,  and  sighed  aloud.  Up  to  thi^  time, 
and  it  wai  novv  the  i$ecoB(I  <3ay  of  the 
journey,  be  had  made  no  complaint ;  but 
now  his  limbs  began  to  fjuU  him  from  ex* 
cessh  e  we^mnes^.  The  hot  sand  burnt 
his  tender  feet,  the  wa^te  of  flint, 
into  which  the  caravan  had  come,  cut 
him  to  the  very  bone,  and  Ids  stepi 
were  marked  with  bk>od. 

In  the  afternoon  the  cnravau  lialied  at 
a  valley  well,  and  pitched  their  tents  for 
the  night  The  valley  was  a  mere  gully, 
the  bed  of  some  ancient  river,  and  the 
well  a  ptt  of  hrackiah  water.  A  stunted 
palm  rustled  m  the  burning  air,  and  a 
few  brave  tufts  of  grass  disputed  the  an- 
premacj  of  the  saod.  It  was  a  dreiwy 
place,  but  it  seemed  a  garden  to  the 
weary  Abdallah. 

The  camels  were  fed  and  tethered  for 
the  nights  the  shekh  and  his  £ona  sat 
cross-legged  in  the  tent  and  related  mar- 
Telloujn  tales;  the  slav^ea  huddled  to* 
gether,  and  sung  wild  Bonga  in  strange 
tongues ;  but  Abdall&h,  stood  alone  in 
the  shade  of  the  palm.  His  first  impube 
was  flight,  but  a  glanee  at  his  swollen 
feet  oonvineed  htm  of  its  utter  folly. 
Had  he  needed  anything  else  to  deter 
him  he  c<iuld  have  itmnd  tt  in  the  hyena 
tracks  which  surrounded  the  \*alley. 

He  tlirew  Iiimself  under  tlie  stunted 
palui,  and  strove  to  forget  the  change  in 
his  fortun&i.    Ha  iraa  tio  \o^^z  k'fe^- 
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lab  the  slave,  nor  vet  Abdallah  the  mer- 
obant,  but  Abdallah  the  man,  a  man 
alone  with  nature. 

The  stars  were  out  by  thousands, 
sparkling  in  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the 
moon  lifted  her  horn  above  tlie  rim  of 
the  desert.  The  first  news  that  Abdallah 
had  of  her  presence  was  a  long  ray  of 
light  which  she  shot  full  in  his  eyes. 
He  turned  his  head  aside  and  it  glinted 
on  the  surface  of  the  well.  A  second 
followed  ir,  and  discovered  what  the 
dusk  had  for  s^ome  time  concealed,  the 
dusky  faces  of  the  flaves  as  they  sang 
their  strange  wild  songs.  Then  Abdiillah 
saw  the  white  tent  of  the  shekh,  and 
the  group  of  tethered  camels,  and  then 
the  stretch  of  desert  beyond. 

There  was  something  in  the  moon- 
light which  made  everything  it  shone 
upon  beautiful,  even  the  stern  old  shekh 
who  came  to  the  door  of  his  tent  to 
watch  the  slaves.  It  softened  the  heart 
of  Abdallah  and  filled  him  with  tender 
and  dreamy  thoughts.  lie  remembered 
how  often  he  had  seen  it  shining  on  the 
mosi^ues  and  domes  of  Cairo,  and  how  it 
flooded  the  walks  of  his  garden,  and 
dripped  from  the  walls  of  his  beloved 
kiosk.  Then  his  fancy  wande'^d,  as  a 
moonlight  fancy  sometimes  will,  to  ruin- 
ous old  houses,  and  ho  saw  the  Beggar's 
Quarter  as  it  was  on  the  previous  morn- 
ing. The  houses  were  old  still,  with 
wills  and  chimneys  leaning  to  a  fall; 
yet  their  decay  seemed  in  some  degree 
rej^aired,  for  the  chinks  and  dvH)r?  were 
ch^nl,  lie  knew  no:  how,  while  the 
winvlo\v>  were  curtained  with  white. 

**  If  the  nux"»nlijrht  dcvs  so  much  for 
iho  Veg^»r*s  hv>u<os^'*  thought  Abdallah, 
**  what  might  nv>t  human  kindness  do  for 
the  Ivir^irs  T*  I:  was  a  manly  ihougl.t, 
ami  i:  onnoMed  even  white  it  grieved 
him.  lie  jvndcred  over  hi-*  past  life,  its 
warrv^w  sonshnes*  and  Kindness^  and 
j:iviii.c  himself  up  to  the  infiuencos 
ar\>un^l  »as  initiated  into  tbe  mysteries 
of  lu^iuiv.  And  the  t'.rs:  thing  that  the 
ttwivervt:  tu.'ther  tau^.t  l.i:;^  was  that 
nothii^i*  o\i>ti<  tv^r  it>e*:  a!one.  He  saw, 
Iw  thsHt^hi,  t^o  >iKV'n  aiul  stars  shining 
\M\  tho  vn-^ii*!,  5i»d  the  earth  baring  her 
Vl\»w  to  r\\vi\e  t'cir  iich\  giving  her 
\*w«  ill  r\*ttjn>  Tie  tar.d "  gradually 
x^r««\Mxs1  intv*  t!;e  wa  v^n  v*n^  «de  of  the 
*\vld,  wN'le  tho  s\\i  a<  i:«uh»Uy  with- 
0»vvx  »«H  >\aterH  tKvn  t!?i?  U:ul"on  the 
»4t»*'i  V^^^  eio«N?*  v\'\e-v\l  tl^e  moun- 
^»»»4  \\:  N  x»u*\\  •  tV  MSv^w  rH»lte*l  and 
t^kWM^.t  »M  k;h  |Se  nwrs  wi:h  mist  fed 
f^f  rN *•♦..% ,  Ht^t  ift^  c'onxl<  tanM>d  into 


.  The  dew  crept  into  the  heart  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  flowers  breathed  their 
fragrance  to  the  falling  dew.  Innum- 
erable were  the  examples  of  Nature,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  give,  as  well  as  to  re- 
ceive. Yes,  and  even  to  give  when 
there  is  no  hope  of  receiving  in  return. 
"  The  desert,  for  instance,*'  thought  Ab- 
dallah, "  what  can  the  sun  hope  to  gdn 
by  shining  on  its  rocks  and  billows  of 
sand?  For  leagues  there  is  no  Hving 
thing,  save  now  and  then  a  scorpion,  or 
a  straggling  blade  of  grass.  Yet  the 
sun  shines  as  generously  there  as  in  the 
gardens  of  Cashmere,  and  the  stars,  and 
the  queenly  moon  brighten  the  solixude 
with  their  luminous  smiles !  And  the 
great  God  of  the  heavens,  the  infinite 
and  everlasting  Allah,  who  made  and 
overlooks  the  worlds— of  what  avail  to 
Him  are  the  prayers,  and  the  lives  of 
even  tlie  holiest?  Yet  the  hands  of  the 
great  Father  are  always  stretched  forth 
with  blessings  and  bounties,  and  his  ears 
are  always  open  to  the  cries  of  his 
children." 

"  I  have  not  performed  my  parr,"  said 
Abdallah  sadl}-,  **as  (Jod  and  Nature 
perform  theirs,  but  from  this  hour  I  will 
amend  my  life.  I  have  not  fallen  in  vain 
since  I  have  learned  to  fulfil  my  duty. 
God  is  great!" 

He  rose  from  liis  seat  beneath  the 
palm,  and  walked  to  the  edge  of  the 
valley,  where  he  saw  a  stunted  colycinth 
growing  alime  in  the  sand.  Curiosity 
impelled  him  to  view  it  closer,  and  he 
hastened  to  it,  although  it  grew  in  the 
midst  of  the  hyena  tracks.  Stooping  on 
his  hands  and  knees  he  brushed  the  sand 
from  it,  and  found  that  it  was  dying  for 
want  of  moisture.  Its  leaves  were 
shrivelled  with  heat,  and  the  poor  melon 
which  it  strove  to  shelter,  was  fairly 
wilted  on  the  stem.  It  was  a  worthless 
plant  at  best ;  so  bitter  that  no  animal 
conld  eat  it;  but  its  forlorn  condition 
touched  the  heart  of  Abdallah,  and 
retracing  his  steps  to  the  well  ho  pro- 
ceeded to  water  it,  using  for  that  pur- 
pose a  fragment  of  the  broken  cruse 
which  he  picked  up  in  the  desert.  That 
done  he  bowed  his  head  to  the  Holy 
Oity,  and  said  the  prayers  of  the  Faith- 
ftO,  and,  creeping  among  the  camels,  he 
was  soon  fast  asleep. 

The  caravan  rose  at  dawn^  and  re- 
Bomed  their  march.  The  first  good  deed 
of  Abdallah  repaid  him  well ;  for  the 
oolycinth  was  green  and  fresh.  It  waved 
its  leaves  to  him  at  parting,  and  the 
shine  of  its  yellow  meJon  was  brighter 
than  gold. 
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Th^  skj  abare,  and  ibe  mhd  Ijelow ; 
&  desert  d4  bloe^  and  a  desien  of  yellow. 
In  Ibe  tipper  desert  marched  tbe  aarr, 
■iiovmQg  abroad  his  spears  of  6re,  !q 
the  onder  desert  the  sbftkb  and  bis 
uibe,  TAildf  eadeaToring  to  ward  tbeui 
oC 

Siin^  and  sflnd,  and  hot  mad.  Frag- 
meiLl^  of  bkacbifig  bonea.  A  winding 
striog  of  men  mod  cameb,  md  a  soliiarf 
ling  kite  I 

AboQt  aooQ  they  were  st-artled  bj  a 

ir«geu  It  was  the  fij^t  tliat  AbdaUab 
li»d  ever  seen,  and  he  marTelled  greatly 
thereat.  It  gT>cw  up  from  the  sand  f  nd- 
denlj,  Aod  assamed  the  dmpe  of  a  baod 
of  lovuig  BeddQins;,  a  tribe  of  divert 
rtibbef^  moulted  on  flying  atallions,  and 
armed  with  long  spears  wLicli  they 
brmuil;       '        ^lusly. 

Hi'  no  tlie  bouse  of  Abdal- 

Uh*  a  jKricei  lecture  of  his  lost  mansion 
in  Cairo,  Like  that,  its  walU  were 
^jiped  with  red  \  its  balconies  shaded 
tii«  »lt&it  \  the  foontain  played  ifi  its 
kiosk ;  and  a  mo«k  Zulelka  walked  in 
the  shade  of  ita  unreal  trees! 

It*  third  ebaage  was  into  the  Be^gari*' 
Qoarter,  which  seemed  niore  wretcbed, 
if  tbAi  were  possible,  than  when  Ab- 
dalkh  saw  U  last.  Soma  of  the  houses 
hsd  faiHj  tumbled  down,  ne^ly  all  the 
wfadows  and  doon  were  goue,  and  the 
•^oalid  wretches  bacl  multiplied  inerery 
nt&m^  Parenta  bad  strangled  their  <^hild- 
rm^  mad  were  weeping  for  them ;  child- 
ren liad  grown  np,,  and  were  beating 
thdr  pareote ;  and  the  girl  with  sequias 
la  h«r  hair — she  lay  atone  dead  ia  the 
enetf 

Ttei  the  mirage  SBrronnded  Abdallah, 
lad  beeame  the  very  sqmire  in  wljjcb  he 
wai  itopped  by  tbe  beggar.  Oe  stared 
the  long  streets,  and  saw  the  white 


wall  of  the  eity,  and  the  frf  nge  of  pabn? 
o  V  erb-K  »ki  ng  1 1.  Garden  sand  grai  n-ielda 
barred  the  north ;  on  the  south  and 
West  ran  tlie  Nile,  aJive  with  glancing 
sails.  The  MiJsattani  hjUs  were  flooded 
with  light,  and  the  mosqnea  and  miuareta 
blazed  with  rosy  flames.  It  waa  too  like 
Cairo,  nf>t  to  be  Cairo  itaelf  I  Abdallah 
rnbbed  bis  eyes,  like  a  man  awaking 
from  a  dream,  aud  found  to  his  great 
joy  that  be  had  uot  starred  from  the 
square.  The  beggar  still  stood  before 
him,  holding  out  In,  band  for  alms,  and 
in  the  distance  be  ^aw  the  Captdn  of 
the  Sultanas  Guard!  Hardly  a  moment 
bad  elapsed,  andyet  Abdalkh  bad  pas^d 
througli  so  many  chants  of  fortune. 
It  was  like  the  prophet  s  living  In  the 
fieventb  beaten  seventy  thousand  years, 
while  a  drop  of  water  was  falling  from 
his  plt^jher  to  the  ground. 

*^  I  have  not  dreamed  in  vain,'*  said 
the  thankful  and  humbled  merchant, 
**  for  1  have  learned  to  perform  my  duty. 
Here,  tuy  brotlier,  i^  alms  fur  thee,"  and 
be  gave  the  beggar  a  piece  of  gold ; 
**  depart,  in  peace,  and  be  happy.  For 
Doe — I  will  go  and  pray.     God  is  Great  (" 

"God  is  Great!"— the  muoKzlns  took 
np  tlie  cry,  and  parsed  it  from  mimiret 
tcj  minaret,  till  the  morning  wind  wia 
-vocal  with  the  BOnnd.  The  faithful 
beard  it  in  tlieir  houses,  and  came  pdur- 
ing  into  the  streets,  and  sought  the  near- 
e:it  mosque.  Every  man  drew  the  slip- 
pers from  his  feet,  and,  crossing  the  sacred 
threshold,  worshipped  God  aud  the 
Fropliet.  There  were  many  solemn 
prayers  said  that  day,  and  many  grateful 
men  in  Cairo,  but  none  that  were  more 
devout  ill  an  Abdallah,  the  merchant. 

*■  For,  by  tlie  grace  of  God,"  he  said, 
"  I  am  still  Abdallah  the  Merchant,  and 
not  AhdaUah  the  Slave," 


OUR    GIVEN    NAMES. 


**TirHO  gave  you  this  name?" 
"      **  My  sponsors  in  baptism," 
theae  sponsors  have  much  to 
'  for  in  this  matter  of  naming,  to 
Ikiaf  of  the  obligations  that  they 
i  upom  ilienuelves, 
the  nmne  of  a  person  b  a  Bound  that 
■u  the  idea  of  bim.    Ii  b  indisso- 
j  itnitrd  with  e^ery  notion  of  him  \ 
J.ftf  lame  and  the  man  are  more  closely 
^OQzid  than  man  and  wile,  for  even  after 


death  we  associate  tbem  together.  How 
imptirtaut,  then,  h  it  that  no  one  should 
suffer  for  his  name,  that  no  unplea- 
sant, rtdicnloo-s  or  infaru^uis  a-^^odaciona 
should  be  connected  with  it,  hat  rather 
Ibai  it  should  be  honorable  and  honored. 
It  is  true  that  the  fair  JoUet,  in  a  pas- 
sage often  quoted  and  ofiener  misquoted^ 
asks 

*■  Wbftt^t  In  A  i»n»  r  tli&l  wlikh  m  uU  a  rati, 
**  Bj  vij  pLhcr  jia^mK  iroiM  tmell  u  iithL"* 
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Very  trae ;  bat  wo  da  nat  go  to 
iiame^  far  ami^lts,  any  iDoro  tli^n  to 
colors  for  tou$ic.  And  ia  tl>@  Imianc© 
that  &\i&  giveS)  what  a  bs^  it  wotlld 
have  been  to  the  world,  if  tlie  word 
"  ro&e  "had  not  esist^d  aa  the  title  of 
tlie  qtieen  of  flowers;  but,  iQstead  uf  it, 
SQcnti  iUch  coinmoD  uii musical  word  na 
tarnip  or  eqaa^h  Imd  been  selected  by 
the  fijnnderd  of  tbe  Eugli.'ih  tongne  I 
Wliar  could  poels  have  done  with  &ndh 
a  word  ?  Where  would  they  have  fouDcl 
rhytriea  for  it  I  The  qtieeo  of  flow*ers 
tihould  have  a  name  of  beatity^  aod  she 
has  it.  We  are  not  able^,  at  pre&eot,  to 
say  how  many  of  the  raudern  hmguagea 
of  Europe  call  this  flower  by  a  name 
rftfombling  rose,  or  identical  with  iti 
bat  %ve  believe  tliat  all  of  them  do, 
which  are  l»ased  ui  nny  degree  upon  tbe 
Latio  tongue,  which  had  iis  rosa^  a  deri- 
vative aad  improvement  upon  the  rGtlofi 
of  tho  Greeks,  Juliet  is  ma  very  uinull 
minority  ufkoo  this  qaestlon. 

And  we  would  strengtlten  our  position 
as  to  the  importanoe  of  lirst  uarxies,  by 
quoting  St^rne^a  remark,  that  no  one 
has  ever  thought  of  calhug  a  child  after 
Jo  das  liicariot.  Some  come  pretty  near 
it  wheQ  ihey  select  ll^e  name  Jndah, 
which  is  radit-ally  tlie  f^aTne  name  as 
Jada^,  bat  how  carefully  do  tbey  stop 
bere!  Wbat  an  imiuenee  difference 
does  »  single  letter,  an  11  ftjr  an  S, 
make  I 

We  say  ffkejh  names,  not  Uftristian 
names^  as  h  ntore  couimon ;  fiir  it  is  not 
every  one  hayiag  a  first  name  that  haa  a 
Ohrbtian  name,  as  was  exe nip  11  tied  in 
the  ease  of  Mr.  Levi,  who  appeared  aa 
a  witness  before  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Loudon. 

'^What  h  your  Christian  uame^  Mr, 
Levi  V  Bald  that  civic  functionary, 

"I  have  not  got  any,  my  Lord,^'  was 
the  reply,  '*  J  am  a  Jew,  but  iny  fir?t 
came  h  Moses  J* 

Various  arc  the  taste-a  in  the  selection 
of  a  name  for  a  child^^ various  are  th© 
motives  tbat  iofluence  the  decision. 
Some ti flutes  a  rich  fiiend  or  relation  is  to 
be  conciliated,  and  therefore  some  barba- 
rous dL\signatiorj  h  aiBsed  to  a  child  that 
!a  a  tborn  in  hm  side  as  long  m  he  lives  ^ 
and  after  ullj  the  anfortunate  may  miss 
the  eipected  legacy.  Sometimes  the 
name  of  some  distingnisbed  man  m 
selected^  to  which  tUo  life  of  t!»e  new 
wearer  adda  no  new  lustre;  thm  wo 
aee  Geofg©  Washington  and  John  Wesley 
oceoM»»naI1y  fignriDi*  in  the  poUce  re- 
ports,  m  the  names  of  j^eople  arrested  for 


riot  or  petty  kroeoy,  A  clasBical  tasto 
inspires  others*  vvfbo  are  not  always  very 
particular  in  the  names,  provided  they 
emaok  of  the  ancients,  owing  to  which, 
it  lijvppens  that  there  is  a  boy  now  living 
in  Philadelphia  who  has  been  chrisi+sntsd 
— if  we  may  t!iu5  u«e  the  word — after 
Com  mod  us,  one  of  the  moat  tnfamotis 
of  the  Roman  Empororj?, 

The  late  Bishop  Ghase^  of  11 11  nob,  h^ 
a  dlsUke  to  having  Greek  and  KomOQ 
names  imposed  upon  children^  which  he 
displayed  very  pointedly  on  one  occa- 
^on  wheu  a  child  waa  brought  to  him 
to  be  baptised, 

*'  Name  this?  child,"  said  the  bishop. 

^*  Marcus  TuUius  Cicero,  ■*  answered 
th'e  fntiier, 

*'  Mfircus  TulUns  Oicero, 

"Tat!  tut  I  wirh  your  heathen  non- 
sense I  PcUty  I  baptise  thee,**  and  the 
child  was  Peter  thenceforth  and  for 
over. 

Others,  again,  set  ranch  store  by 
Scripture  names,  maoy  of  which  to  our 
ears  ar©  anything  but  melodloit; — for  la- 
st a  tiC6,  Obadiah,  Jeremiah,  and  all  the 
other  iah* ;  but  this  fa^jhion  i^  not  near 
BO  prevalent  as  it  was  a  century  or  two 
ago.  Surne  of  the  Bible  names  ha'<re 
much  fiweelnn^s,  such  as  Beulah^  Ru* 
hauiah^  and  Khoda,  hut  even  thode  are 
rarely  used. 

The  story  if  well  known  of  the  mati, 
who,  having  called  four  sons  after  Mat* 
thcw,  Mark,  Luke^  and  John,  wit^hed  to 
have  the  fifth  christened  Actji^  becuuse, 
as  Ite  S4iid,  lie  *' wanted  to  couqdimeut 
the  apostles  a  bit  ;**  but  the  sequel,  as 
given  by  Mr.  I^ower,  in  the  last  edition 
of  his  valuable  work  on  ^^  English  sur^ 
names,"  is  not  so  familiar  to  oa.  It  ap- 
pears thut  the  father  had  two  o their  sons, 
who  were  chibtenad  Richard  and  Tho- 
mas, and  that  the  sU^ry  of  ttie  natne  that 
had  been  proposed  tor  No.  5,  getting 
wind  amongst  hh  echoolmatefl,  he  wn^ 
constantly  annoyed  with  having  this 
di^iich  repeated,  of  better  metr«  than 
rhyme— 

*^  Ifmtlhew,  M&rlc,  Lulcfi  i&nd  Jft^hd, 
Acts  at  ^r^itle^^  niek  and  TotjL^* 

Borne  per:5ims  appear  to  have  tried 
how  iiejir  they  could  Of  imo  lo  tbe  hvight 
of  absui'ditv^  in  giving  naTries  to  th^fr 
chiidren.  lieujumin  Stokcky,  the  first 
white  settler  in  Mer^^er  county,  Ptmnsyl- 
van  in  (whor^o  account  thereof  i^  in  tlie 
fourth  volume  of  the  Memoir^*  of  the 
liistorkal  Society  of  Pcnni>ylvam(i)*gnve 
most  eitraordinai-y  tuunea   to    idl    hu 
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clu)df«D ;  At  present,  bit  one  of  theca 
Qfecma  to  our  memory — Aurora  Boredij 
wludi  he  thoDgbt  proper  to  desig- 
one  of  hii  daughters.  A  Mr,  Stick- 
\  A  dktMit  reUtive  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
nmnbered  his  childreOf  c&IUd^  them  Ooe 
Sdckne^,,  Two  Stickn^y,  4fcc,  We  might 
BieotioEi  h«^  the  case  of  Mr.  New,  who 
'  jaid  to  h^re  called  hm  §mt  child, 
le thing,  ftod  the  next.  Nothing ;  but 
gtory  k  probably  the  creatbn  of  the 
tel^  ima^Bfttioit  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hiller, 
or  aome  of  hii  soceeasors. 

We  wSU  Tentore  to  add  a  few  rules, 
which  are  the  result  of  our  reflections 
irpon  this  sishj^t. 

1*  The  mn  &homld  not  be  called  af^^er 
hm  father,  nor  the  daoghter  after  ber 

Theohleot  of  ^dog  &^t  names  m  to 
dialiiigiittti  m  per^n  froin  all  others  bear- 
a^  the  MHie  last  name^  particularly  frouk 
thfi  flf  bis  iminediate  family;  hul  tUts 
ItfttiT  ii  not  attained  when  a  child  b^ara 
lilt  name  oi  its  parent  Confualon  must 
ahn^  fbllow,  not  alwaja  to  bo  avoided 
hy  i6«  additionfl  of  mnlor  and  junior,  or 
the  dengnationa,  Isi,  2d,  &c.,  which  are 
comatoti  in  New  Engknd. 

An  cmioent  lawyer,  who  adorned  the 
Plolidelphm  bar,  forty  or  flfty  years  ago, 
kid  a  toil  with  the  same  fir^t  name  as 
hmMiflf,  who  was  study ing  law  In  his 
oOeeu  One  day  a  letter  arrived  without 
IS  J  tdffiCioa  of  jynkr^  but  intended  for 
tkm  joviQgier,  which  Lhe  elder  gen  tie  man 
<ipaned  osd  read.  It  was  from  a  source 
9ofc  wwj  cveditihle  to  any  ono. 

**1  «n  A^iamed  of  you,"  said  the 
Micr   biffigllAntljf  handing  It  to   his 

^1  am  anhamed  of  y&u,  sir,"  replied 
.  hsn^ng  it  back,  with  his  fln^er 
i  ftt  the  direction, 
of  the  sons  of  tlie  Benjamin 
si  J  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above, 
bom  dnriiig  hb  father's  absence 
On  hss  return,  hh  wile  told 
I  had  called  the  child  Benja- 
Mm.  ^None  of  that,''  cried 
ji^I  hare  no  notion  of  heuing  people 
^|of  i»&IBenStokely." 
tUa  ftontoton  la  one  f objection  to  the 
ftiHieiwhlcli  we  condemn;  another  h 
t^ff  1  pcreni  c^ls  a  child  alW  him- 
^  he  ii  In  djwger  of  becoming  partial 
^  tiktt  child,  at  tlje  expense  of  the 
M^  Thifl  h  a  feeling  which  maken 
^  Wif  into  the  minds  of  even  good 
Jil  toA  good  women  ;  it  se^ms  to  some 
vtti«yid  beaming  their  name  in  full, 
k  mtm  ftMf  their  representative  than 
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othem  As  this  is  all  wrong,  it  is  bett 
to  prevent  the  aridng  of  such  Ceding^ 
by  giving  no  occasion  for  their  existence. 
S.  The  more  common  a  last  name  is, 
the  more  nticommon  should  the  first 
name  be*  We  can  pardon  almost  any 
prefix  to  Smith,  Brown,  and  Jones.  Aa 
ooe  of  the  learned  fathers  of  the  bar 
ktely  observed  in  a  discourse,  "Who 
fihiill  declare  the  generation  of  the 
Smiths,  and  especially  of  the  John 
Smiths!"  The  very  mention  of  John 
Smith  in  a  court- ho  use,  police  oMce,  or 
otber  public  place — ^and  it  is  of  frequeot 
mention  therein — ^brings  a  broad  grin 
into  Byerj  one^s  fnce  immediately- 

3.  No  name  should  be  given  to  a  child 
thxit  will  snggesL  a  lodicrons  idea  when 
written  in  full,  or  when  the  initial  only 
is  used.  We  always  pitied  Mr.  P.  Cox, 
and  Mr.  T.  Potts,  both  worthy  men,  bat 
with  though tlesa  godfathers, 

Middle-aged  persons,  in  Philadelphia, 
can  recollect  a  druggist,  named  Ash, 
(now  deceased)  whose  friends  had  se- 
lected Caleb  for  his  first  name.  He  was 
constantly  annoyed  with  inquiries  from 
echool-boys,  and  othera  or  the  rising 
generation,  aa  to  the  residenee  of  Mr, 
Caliihash. 

Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  a  very  worthy 
little  f  rench  tailor,  named  Frogg,  re- 
dded in  Charleston,  S.  0,,  and  on  the 
birth  of  one  of  his  sons  gome  wags  per- 
suaded him  that  it  would  be  a  very  good 
thing  fur  the  cMId  to  call  him  after  lhe 
chief  magistrate  of  the  State — Governor 
BaU,  which  was  done  accordingly,  the 
unlueky  combinHtion  of  the  two  names 
never  striking  the  fiither  nntil  it  was  toa 
kte. 

4.  Females  should  have  but  one  given 
name  and  when  they  marry,  shoidd  retain 
their  maiden  name  as  a  middle  name.  This 
is  the  practice  among  the  Society  of 
Friends,  and  were  it  generally  adopted  it 
would  have  many  advantages.  We  should 
know  at  once,  on  seeing  a  ladj's  name 
whether  she  was  married  or  single,  and, 
if  the  former,  what  the  name  of  her 
family  was.  And  it  h  further  to  be  con- 
sidered that  the  adoption  of  this  role 
of  but  a  single  first  name  for  girls, 
would  pot  an  end  for  ever  to  the  whole 
brood  of  Emma  Mil  vindas  and  Eupbemia 
Helen  Lauras,  and  a  style  of  nomencla- 
ture which  is  thou  gilt  by  most  persons 
to  be  ridlculons  in  the  eitr^roe. 

Have  many  of  onr  readers  seen  the 
pretty  verses  on  the  raising  of  a  child, 
wntteu  by  Mary,  the  unhappy  sister  of 
Oliarles  Lamb!    We  shall  presume  that 
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they  have  not,  and  without  apology  con- 
dade  this  essay  with  them : 

OHOOSINa  A  NAHK. 

**  I  liATe  got  A  new-born  sister ; 
I WM  nigh  the  first  that  kiswd  her. 
When  the  nursing  wouum  broo^t  her 
Tb  pApa,  his  in&nt  daoghter. 
How  papa's  dear  eyes  did  glisten  I— > 
She  win  shortly  be  to  christen : 
And  papa  has  made  the  offer, 
I  shall  hare  the  naming  of  her. 

Now  I  wonder  what  would  please  her, 
Charlotte,  Julia  or  Louisa? 
Ann  and  Mary,  they're  too  c 
Joan's  too  formal  for  a  woman ; 


Jane's  a  pirettler  name  biislde ; 
But  we  had  a  Jane  that  died. 
They  would  say.  If  'twas  Rebecea, 
That  the  was  a  little  Quaker. 
Edith's  pretty,  but  that  looU 
Better  in  old  Ibglish  books ;  • 
men's  left  off  long  ago ; 
Blanch  b  out  of  fashion  now. 
None  that  1  hare  named  as  yet 
Are  so  good  as  Margaret. 
Emily  b  neat  and  fine— 
What  do  yon  think  of  Caroline  f 
How  I'm  pnnled  and  perplexed 
What  to  choose  or  think  of  next  1 
I  am  in  a  little  ferer 
Lest  the  name  that  I  should  giro  her 
Should  disgrace  her  or  defame  her : 
I  will  leave  papa  to  name  her." 


TO   MUMMY    WHEAT. 

FAIR  resnrrection  from  a  buried  era, 
Saperb  in  beauty,  smiling  here  to-day, 
Seeming  almost  a  fancy-born  chimera. 

What  com'st  thou  thus  of  ages  past  to  say? 
Freed  from  the  cerements  resinous  and  gummy, 
Speak  for  thyself  and  for  thy  speechless  mummy. 

Of  her  life-unit  earth  retains  no  record, 
Nor  shows  a  footprint  of  her  sojourn  here — 

How  her  swift  course  with  sun  and  shade  was  chequered— 
What  was  her  love,  her  faith,  her  hope,  or  fear ; 

Nor  symbolled  host  of  heaven,  nor  scarabeus 

Untombed  comes  up,  from  doubts  hereon  to  free  us. 

What  was  her  presence,  when  the  spirit  lighted 
Her  eye  with  joy,  or  darkened  it  wiih  tears? 

How  shone  her  visage — since,  indeed,  benighted 
And  hid,  perhaps,  for  thrice  a  thousand  years  ? 

No  conjured  ghost  from  Lethe^s  sullen  wster. 

Will  whisper  aught  of  Egypt^s  silent  daughter. 

Was  she  devote  to  Isis  and  Osiris, 

IViends  of  spring  budding,  and  the  ripening  com  ? 
And  (we  abjure  impertinent  inquiries) 

How  old  was  she  ? — and  to  what  fortune  born  ? 
Where,  and  how  long  before  the  morning  twilight 
Of  Gospel  day,  first  breathed  the  baby  Nilite  ? 

Was  she  of  Geres  once  a  priestess,  making 

Glad  sheafy  offerings  to  her  deity; 
Then  to  the  shades,  with  power  vicarious,  taking 

The  grain,  tight-clutched,  whose  heart  embosomed  thee— 
TBe  cunning  life  within  the  germin  wheaten, 
The  long,  lone  night  in  death's  dark  house  to  sweeten  ? 


•  Souther  wai  of  a  different  opinion  firom  Mary  Lamb ;  in  one  of  hii  sonnets  he  sajs,  **8axen  Xdllh  fla 
m$  the  best." 


"  Sleep! Dg  while  EgjpCa  impioaa  power  was  humbled  I 
Housed  DOL  by  moaarchj  m  djiDg  throest 

Teariea^  wLile  gods  and  thrones  around  her  crambl«d!*' 
ThiiB  fu*,  her  past  estate  the  preseol  i^hawi : 

Buried  bj  Uoae's  imperTioaa  rockj  fctrata, 

Her  HfdV  last  story  giveth  up  no  dftUL 

£iger  to  torn  both  life  and  d^th  to  proit^ 

Borne  wily  speenlator  of  oar  daf 
Has  broke  her  fraiue,  aod  made  a  ccM*k-ir©  of  it, 

Tested  for  grace^  aud  dined ;  then  borne  away 
The  balm  J  ituffitig  of  the  old  Egyptian 
Hoarded  with  eare,  for  medical  prescription  I 

For  pp©cJCQ3  g^ms^  and  spice  of  fiao  ariima, 
From  beads  ttncatacombed,  are  borne  aa  prej. 

From  where  they'd  rested  since  the  death  of  Homer, 
The  rltal  fire  in  inodern  cloda  to  stay ; 

And  giTe  the  head  Homeric,  high  and  s^picj, 

Tbongh  on  the  lyre  the  hand  be  weak  and  icy. 

Deposits  choice,  inctasped  bj  mammy*a  cincinre, 
And  blocked  for  agea  in  sepulcliral  walbi, 

Now  tttrned  to  powder,  balls,  and  pungeot  tmclure^ 
Are  deemed  fipeclfic  for  the  loudest  chilli 

To  war  with  death  and  Pilnles  Belladonna  I 

Tis  trne,  npon  a  lUUn^^i  taered  honor  / 

8nch,  fill r-h aired  Afric,  waa  thy  mummy's  portion ; 

But  thon  sbalt  live  and  tbriv^e  while  earth  remains ; 
Albeit  thy  hetnty  may  indoce  extortion 

From  greedy  traffiekers-in  bread  and  griias ; 
When  dearth,  that  comes  to  pinch  the  needy  tighter, 
Bubs  eTery  groiit,  to  Chrktian  venders,  brighter. 

BqI^  prematnre  may  seem  this  open  statement 
To  006  Uke  tbee,  so  fresh  from  ancient  times ; 

Tb«  while  we  moderns  reckon  for  abatement, 
When  fiilitig  meastire,  aud  supplying  rhymes: 

While  we  affirm,  onr  hearer  Bhoald  be  sifting, 

Lest  the  light  chaff  the  grain  he  over-drifdng» 

Tel  men  can  meditate  the  grand  transaction, 
To  sell  their  fathers  Ju  their  graves^  for  gain, — 

tlioee  ftaint  old  preciuctj,  where  the  6rst  lufractiou 
Must  shock  Hke  doom  the  reverential  brain  I 

When  filial  hearts  c^m  sai:ctiou  soch  protaning, 

Grace  save  the  city  stricken  with  the  staining ! 

Spirits  of  Abraham, •Isaac,  Jacob,  Joseph, 

Whose  bones  one  tomb  was  consecrate  to  bold. 

Bow  had  ye  left  them  to  the  grave's  repose,  if 
Ptvynim  or  Jew  had  showo  ench  lost  of  gi^ld  f 

U  QhTiAliAn  man  can  vend  his  brother  living, 

ToBeil  the  dead  f&r  ttreet^  were  p^^^t  forgiving! 

IbjzniSc  wheat  I  did  thine  ancestral  kindred 

The  silver  cup  Imbed^  in  that  fnl!  sack 
Of  Benjamin,  whit^h  his  departure  hindered 

When  bis  lost  elder  brother  called  him  back, 
Where  the  swa-'t  stratagem  of  love  fraternal, 
Dnw  lean  like  rain  that  gems  the  blossom  Temalt 
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Did  Nature,  to  oommemorate  tlie  story, 
From  that  cap's  lustre  and  those  sparkHng  tean. 

By  her  fine  alchemy,  this  silvery  glory 
Produce,  to  shine  so  mildly  round  thine  ears, 

While  in  the  breath  of  mom  with  plume-like  swaying, 

They  seem  with  spirit  bands  at  tilt,  or  playing? 

Those  busy  powers  by  one  bold  prince  depated 

For  building  happy  castles  in  the  air, — 
To  lay  out  lawns,  and  get  the  roses  rooted. 

Still  show  their  inklings  after  earthly  fare, 
Through  agents  here,  on  muffled  drnm-heads  thriommiDg, 
With  velvet  touch,  and  modesty  becoming. 

If  THEE  they  seek,  their  whispers  never  heeding, 

Cling  to  thy  mother's  lap,  and  be  content ; 
For  thou,  of  earth,  art  earthly  still,  and  needing 
<  Her  careful  bosom  and  its  nutriment; 

While,  clothed  anew,  in  modern  fancy-dresses, 
Egypt's  old  priest-craft  our  yoong  world  caresses. 

We  wot  not  what  their  tables,  here  so  troubled. 

Have  done,  dismissing  spirits  to  nnrest, — 
If  death  has  on  them  in  the  beaker  babbled, 

Or  reeked  in  savory  platters,  richly  dressed ; 
Or  some  yoang  soul  to  games  thereat  been  tempted, 
Till  earth  and  heaven,  to  him,  of  hope  were  emptied. 

Bat  none  may  plant  thee  on  the  air-based  moantains. 

And  dreamy  vales,  that  fill  the  seven  epheree: 
Where  spirit-rappings  cannot  open  ibnn tains, 

Nor  famish  soil,  to  grow  thy  jeweled  ears; 
And  where  some  awkward  planetary  blander 
Might  crop  thy  head,  thy  gronnding  blow  asunder  I 

Nay,  lovely  emblem,  through  the  broken  portal 

Of  death's  abode,  thas  sprung  to  life  and  light, 
As  man  by  £uth  beholds  himself  immortal 

Beyond  the  tomb,  till  faith  dissolves  in  sight, 
Thoa  and  thy  seed,  to  man  on  earth  pertaining. 
Must  nourish  him  and  his,  whilst  here  remaining. 

We  love  the  genial  wheat  from  earth  that  springeth, 

The  staff  of  life,  supplying  nature's  need ; 
We  bless  the  sweet  remembrance  that  it  bringeth 

Of  food  whereon  oar  faith  and  hope  may  feed ; 
The  haJlowed  metaphor  of  bread  supernal, 
To  stay  the  soul,  and  giYe  it  life  eternal. 

Yet,  as  the  living  srain  to  mummy  olden. 

Who  darkly  held  it  ages  in  disuse, 
God's  will  to  man  may  now  be  coldly  holden. 

Still  clasped,  perverted,  jeered,  or  deemed  abstruse ; 
When  it  should  spread,  a  tree  of  life  full  blooming, 
Halo'd,  the  Spirits  breath  each  leaf  perfuming  i 
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ISRAEL  FOTTERj   OR,  FIFTY   YEARS  OF   EXILE. 
(OCDttiiQtd  from  pAft  0Ot,  Tvt.  tV.) 


CHAFTEB   XH, 


I  1?EE  long,  ft  horrible  explosion  was 
-El  bcftrdf  drawmitg  for  th#  iuif mvt  th& 
c&oiioiiadeL  Two  of  the  old  eight€«ti- 
pomiders^^-bcfore  spoken  of,  as  having 
iMiD  hmriedlj  set  np  b^low  iho  maia 
d#ek  df  ib^  Bkhmrd — barst  all  to  pie<3ea, 
k^lto^  tb«  ^bra  who  worked  them,  and 
^k«tieHAg  all  that  part  of  the  hall,  as  if 
two  ex|iloided  Eteaoi-bctlers  bad  ihot  oac 
of  Its  0|tpovta  ude^  The  edect  wa.^  like 
tlM  M  €f  tlM  wallfl  of  a  house.  Little 
now  iqibcid  ihA  grest  tower  of  Pisa  but 
a  ftiw  naked  crow  stanchiaiis.  The  ace- 
forth,  not  a  few  halls  from  the  Serfipia 
nmi  ]isT«  paiied  straight  through  tlie 
Bidiard  imboiii  graziag  her<  it  wm 
hki^  firing  btiek-sAiot  ihrongh  tLe  ribs  of 
cfaifciiito. 

B«t,  fiirtlier  forward,  bo  deadly  was 
ikm  bfv«diSd«  irotn  the  heavy  batteries 
oCtliieSicapia» — laFelled  poiat-blank^  and 
figte^ffvn  tbe  thrc^  and  bi>we1s,  as  it 
were,  of  tlm  Riehard— that  it  cleared 


It 

^iwtrjMag  before  iu  The  men  vn  the 
BiBltfvili  m/^ettd  gun-deck  ran  above, 
13m  wnevm  from  the  Sre^auip,  Ool- 
Ififltiiw  on  the  forecastle,  they  coa- 
tiaoej  to  fi^t  with  grenades  and  rona- 
kalB.  Tba  voldiera  also  were  in  tbe  lofty 
ti]tt%  wbenoe  they  kept  up  incessant 
Tiiikji^caMaduifc  their  fire  down  a^  pour- 

Tha  po«lloii  of  the  men  in  the  two 

ittpa  was  now  exactly  reversed^    For 

wl^  the  Serapia  was  tearing  iLe  Rich- 

■i  all  to  pieecs  below  deck,  aud  liad 

wept  that  ^rered  part  almc^st  of  the 

tenaa:  theEtchard'a  crowd  of  mus- 

k^  bad  complete  control  of  the  upper 

W  of  the  Serapis,  where  it  was  almost 

^ttfcaiibla  for  maa  to  remain  unless  la  a 

ttvpie,    HMKigjh  iQ  the  beginning,  the 

y^Gi  llieSerapia  had  not  been  unaup- 

|w  with  aariEameOf  yet  they  had  long 

'Mbifia  elearad  by  the  oTerma^teHng 

■•rtHij  <if  tb#  Rteb  ard .    8e  v  er al ,  iv  i  ih 

i|  m  arm  brt^kcQ  by  a  ball,  had  been 

••i  fuiag  dimly  downward  frotn  their 

lW/  p^rebf  like  falling  pigeona  ahot  on 

Ai  koif  awaUowt  about  bam-eavca 
^  ll%a^polaa,  aoma  of  the  Ricbard^s 
Wlaaoi  f  tdnfng  tbe«r  tops,  now  went 
V  anl  OQ  Iba^  ytrd-arma*  where  they 
tiM  d^pb.      From  tbenoe 


they  dropped  hand-grenades  upon  her 
decks,  like  apples,  whi€h  growl n|^  in  one 
field  fall  over  the  fence  into  another* 
Others  of  their  band  flnng  the  same 
Boiir  fruit  into  the  open  port^  of  the  Se- 
rapl*»  A  hail-storin  of  aerial  combus- 
tion descended  and  alanted  on  the  Se* 
rapii»,  while  hori^ntal  thunder-bolts 
rolled  crosswise  through  the  fubterra- 
neau  ^aolts  of  the  Eieh^d.  The  belli^ 
gerent^a  were  no  looger.  iu  the  ordinary 
sense  of  tiiiDgs,  an  English  ship,  and  ao 
ATiierican  ahip.  It  was  a  co-partnership 
and  joiot-stock  combiistion-cornpany  o' 
both  sliips;  yet  divided,  even  in  partici 
paiion.  The  two  reaaels  were  m  two 
houge?^  through  whose  party-wftU  doors 
have  b&ea  cat ;  one  family  (the  Gtielpbs) 
occupjiog  the  whole  lower  story;  an- 
other'family  (the  Ghibc'lines)  the  Whole 
upper  story/ 

ifeanwltiledeterxnlned  Paul  flew  hither 
and  tbither  like  the  meteoric  corposant- 
ball,  wliich  sblftmgly  dances  on  the  tips 
and  verges  of  ships*  rigging  in  storms. 
Wherever  he  went,  he  seetued  lo  cast  a 
pale  light  on  all  faces.  Blacked  and 
burnt,  his  Scotch  bonnet  was  compressed 
to  a  gun- wad  on  his  head.  Hi^  Parisian 
coat,  with  its  gold -laced  sleeve  kid  aside, 
disclosed  to  the  full  the  blue  tatooing  on 
his  arm,  which  sometimes  in  fierce  ges- 
tures streamed  in  the  ba^e  of  the  can- 
nonade, cabalistically  terrific  ns  the 
charmetl  standard  of  Satan.  Yet  his 
fren^ed  manner  was  less  a  testimony  of 
hia  internal  commotion  than  intended  to 
inisplrit  and  madden  his  men,  some  of 
whom  seeiijg  him,  in  transports  of  intre- 
pidity stripped  themselves  to  tbeir  trows* 
era,  eiiK^iog  their  naked  bodies  to  the 
as  naked  shot.  The  same  wa^  done  on 
the  Serapis^  where  seyerai  gans  were 
8«en  surrounded  by  tbeir  boff  crews  as 
by  famis  and  satyrs. 

At  the  begioning  of  the  fray,  before 
tlie  shijjs  intedocketl,  in  the  intervals  of 
smoke  which  swept  over  the  ships  as 
Tuii^t  over  mountain-top^  affording  open 
rei^tg  here  and  there — the  gtm-deck  of 
the  Serapis,  at  certain  points,  showed, 
congeel^  for  the  instant  in  nil  attitudes 
of  daunt Iessne*.s  ^  gallery  of  marble 
Btatue^-^figbtiug  gladiators. 

Stooping  low  and  intent,  witlt  on^ 
braced  leg  thrust  behind,  and  one  arm 
thrust  for^vard,  cnrlmg  round  toward? 
the  muzide  of  the  gun :— there  was  &6en 
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Israel  Potttr ;  or^  Fifltf   Yeats  of  Eiih, 
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tbe  kaicT^  perfortDtQf?  Ins  allotted  part ; 
on  tbo  otiier  side  of  tbo  currlage^  id  ihe 
satno  stooping-  posture,  but  with  bath 
bands  lioltlinsr  his  long  black  pole,  pike- 
wise,  reatlj  for  instant  tiso— titood  tlie 
eager  rammer  and  sponger;  while  at  tbo 
breech^  crouehed  tb©  warj  mptain.  of 
th$  gun^  bis  keen  eye,  like  the  watebing 
leopardX  burning  along  the  ranges  and 
beliintl,  ail  tall  an«3  erect,  the  Egyptian 
iymbol  of  death,  sttiod  the  matchman^ 
imtnoTable  for  tbe  moment,  bis  h>ng- 
hftn^ed  mateb  reversed.  Up  to  thdr 
two  long  death-dealing  batteries,  the 
tr'ined  men  of  the  ^urapis  stood  ant! 
tolled  in  niorharucfll  magic  of  discipline. 
Thej  ten  "led  tho^o  rows  of  gnna,  as 
Lowell  girb  tbe  rows  of  looms  in  a  cotton 
factory .  The  Parcaa  were  not  more 
metbtMlical ;  Atropos  not  more  fatal ;  tlie 
automaton  chesa-player  not  more  irre- 

*^Looki  lad;  I  want  a  grenade,  now, 
tbrown  down  their  main  batch-way.  I 
saw  long  piles  of  cartridges  there.  The 
powder  monkeys  have  brought  tbein  up 
faster  than  tbey  can  be  used.  Tnke  a 
bucket  of  combnsdbles,  and  let's  bear 
from  you  presently." 

These  words  were  spoken  by  Fan!  to 
Israel.  Israel  did  as  ordered.  In  a  few 
muintes,  bucket  m  Imnd,  begrimed  wiih 
powder,  sixty- feet  in  air,  be  hung  like 
ApoUjon  fr^mi  the  extreme  tip  of  the  yard 
over  the  fated  abjs3  of  the  hatchway. 
As  be  looked  down  between  tlio  e<ldies 
of  smoke  into  that  slaughterous  pit,  it 
wai  like  lot»king  from  the  verge  of  a 
cataract  down  into  tbe  yeasty  pool  at  its 
base.  Watching  hisi  chance,  be  dropped 
one  grenade  witb  such  faultless  precision, 
that,  fltriking  ita  mark,  an  explosion 
rent  the  Serapb  like  a  volcano.  Tbe 
long  row  of  heaped  cartridgea  waa  ig- 
liited.  Tbe  fir©  ran  horizontally,  like  an 
expre^  o  n  a  ra  i  1  way .  Mor  e  t  b  an  t  wen  t  y 
men  were  instantly  killed  i  nearly  forty 
wounded  *  Tl  i  i  s  hlo  w  restored  the  ehan  cea 
of  battle,  before  in  favor  of  the  Serapia. 

But  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  English 
were  aaddenly  revived,  by  an  event 
which  crowned  the  scerje  by  an  act  on 
the  part  of  one  of  the  consorts  of  Uxe 
Richard,  the  incredible  atrocity  of 
which,  has  induced  all  humane  miml^ 
to  impota  it  rather  to  some  incompre- 
hensible mistake,  than  to  tbe  malignant 
madn^a  of  the  perpetrator* 

The  cautious  approacli  and  retreat  of 
a  consort  of  the  Serapia,  the  Scarborough » 
before  the  ration  rose^  has  already  been 
meniioned.     It  i^  now  to  bo  related  how 


that,  when  the  moon  wa*  more  tlinn  an 
boor  high,  a  consort  of  the  RLfhanh  the 
AlJirtuce,  likewise  approached  and  re- 
treated. Tills  ship,  commanded  by  a 
Frenchman,  infamous  in  \m  own  navy, 
and  obnoiiouis  in  the  service  to  which 
be  at  pre?^ent  belonged  ;  this  sldp,  fore- 
most in  insurgency  to  Paul  hitherto,  and 
which,  fi>r  the  moat  part  had  crept  like 
a  polirooD  from  the  fray;  the  A  11m nee 
now  wa^  at  hand.  Seeing  her,  Paul 
deemed  the  bar  tie  ai  an  end.  But  to  bis 
horror,  the  Alliance  threw  a  broadside 
full  into  the  stern  of  the  Kicharih  wr li- 
on t  touching  ilie  Sera  pis,  Pitul  called 
to  her,  for  God':*  sake  to  forbenr  destroy- 
ing l  he  Kichard,  The  reply  was,  a  seciind, 
a  third,  a  fimrth  broadside;  striking  the 
Richard  ahead,  astern,  and  andd^^bips. 
One  of  the  volley;*  killed  several  men 
and  one  officer.  Meantime,  like  carpen- 
ters* augms,  and  the  sea- worm  called 
remora,  tlie  guns  of  the  Serapb  were 
drilling  away  at  the  same  doomed  bull. 
Afli?r  performing  her  nameless  ex^hut, 
the  Alliance  sailed  away,  and  did  no 
more.  She  was  like  the  great  fire  of 
London,  breaking  out  on  the  heel  of  the 
great  Plague.  By  this  tiuje,  tlie  Krchard 
had  received  »o  many  shot-holea  low 
down  in  her  hull,  that  like  a  sieve  &ho 
began  to  settle, 

*'Do  you  strike?"  cried  the  Eagliah 
captain. 

"I  have  not  yet  begun  to  figbt^** 
howled  sinking  Paul 

This  eummona  and  response  were 
whirled  on  eddies  of  smoke  and  tlame. 
Both  vessels  were  now  on  fire.  The 
men  of  either  knew  hardly  which  to 
do ;  strive  to  desti'oy  the  enemy,  or  mve 
themselves.  In  the  mid-^t  of  tbfe,  ntt© 
hundred  human  beings,  hitherto  invisible 
strangers,  were  suddenly  added  to  the 
rejst.  Five  score  Ei^^Ush  pHaoners,  till 
now  c<"n fined  In  the  Bt chard's  hold,  libe- 
rated in  bis  consternation,  by  the  imtsTer 
at  arms,  bur^t  up  tbe  hatt-hways.  One 
of  tlietn,  the  captain  of  a  letter  of  marqne, 
captured  by  Pau^,  off  (he  Scottish  con^t, 
crawled  through  a  port,  as  a  bnrglar 
through  a  window,  frtun  the  one  sbfp  to 
the  other,  and  reported  alTalrs  to  the 
English  cup  tat  n* 

While  Paul  and  his  lientenanta  were 
confronting  tlie^  prbonera,  the  gnnner, 
running  np  from  bdow,  and  not  per- 
ceiving hi 4  official  superiors,  and  deemiug 
them  de4td;  believing  himself  now  kfl 
sole  F^nrviving  officer,,  ran  to  the  tower 
of  Pi?^a  lo  hanl  down  th**  eoliYrs.  Bnt 
they  were  already  shot  dovrn  and  tr»l- 
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Imui  FotUr;  or,  Fift^  Yean  of  Exile* 
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mg  in  ihe  water  astern,  like  a  saUur'^ 
towtiif  fibift.  S^ing  the  gunner  there, 
popiog  abcmt  in  the  smoke^  Israel  asked 
wliai  be  wwMleii, 

At  tli»  motnent,  the  gunner,  mshing 
Ut  the  rall^  Ebonted  ^'qaarterl  qoartarl 
to  tl>e  SntfHS." 

^  111  quarter  je«'^  veiled  Israel^  Bmlting 
tba  nfioer  with  the  flat  of  hb  catla^^ 

**Bo  JOQ  strike  ?^  now  came  from  tho 


Senpii. 
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**Aj«,  «ye,  ajel"  inToluataiy  cried 
fara^  ftKcMng  tJbe  gnuDer  a  shower  of 
y0W». 

*^  Dojov  strike!"  a^a  was  repe&ted 
6«iB  tba  Serapb;  wboiae  captain,  jadg- 
in^  &oni  tlie  nngmented  oonfusion  on 
Wiard  thia  Bichard)  owing  to  the  escape 
of  tbo  imoaers,  aad  alao  influenced  by 
tbt  report  made  to  hitn  by  his  late  gne&t 
«f  ilM  pott-lide^  dodbtad  not  thai  the 
■Ht  needa  be  about  smreQi^^r- 


Do  JOS  striker 

Aje!— I  strike  bacl\^^  roare*'    ram^ 
tli#  first  time  now  hearing  tie  mm- 


fodffEug  thb  frantie  ra^pon^a  to 
.  like  tfet  Othem,  from  some  nnan- 
iJborlatd  wcmroe^  the  English  captain  di- 
ladsd  Ilia  boarders  to  h&  called ;  some 
ofwhiwi  pr«iendj  leaped  on  the  Rich- 
ftrl'a  i«i]  f  bat,  throwing  ont  his  tatooed 
ana  at  thetu  with  a  ^abre  at  the  end  of  it, 
Tmd  ibomej  tbem  how  boarders  repelled 
The  English  retr^ted;  bat 
timf  had  be^^n  tliinned  ont 
lik0  spring  radishes,  by  the  onfal- 
_  ftv  mma  the  Kicb&rd's  tops, 
Aa  affiocr  of  the  Richard,  seeing  the 
of  fvisoiftara  delirions  with  sudden 
^Mfrtf  IM  ti^t^  pricked  tbem  with  hid 
imgted  Co  the  pnmps ;  thna  keeping  the 
'  bj  the  very  blunder  which 
lo  have  been  fiitah  The 
yixed  so  in  the  rig^ng,  that 
^  deaieted  ftom  hostilities  to 
tlw  coOKraon  foe* 

»  laint  order  was  a^ain 
the  Richard,  her  chanoes 
atficftof^'ificre^ed^  while  those  of  the 
li^^i^  ddren  under  cover,  proportiou^ 
li&mMd.  Esrlj  in  the  contest^  Faal, 
ilm  lib  own  hand^  had  bronghl  one  of 
Hi  lir||Mt  gtmM  to  bear  against  the 
9mmf%  nm&n-mM&i.  That  shot  had  hit, 
TliiBMt  #ow  plainly  tottered.  Kever- 
ikAm,  It  ie«iiied  as  if,  in  this  flgbt, 
mUkm  PVty  oonld  be  victor.  Mutnal 
Mmwott  fnWB  the  ^e»  of  the  waters 
Iba  oqIjt  natural  teqtiel  to  hoati- 
bi  tiMMt.    *t  i%  tiberefore^  honor 
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to  him  as  a  man,  and  not  reproach  to 
him  as  an  officer,  that^  to  stay  such  car- 
nage, Captain  Pearson,  of  the  Serapis, 
with  hb  own  hands  hauled  down  hia 
colors.  But  just  as  an  officer  from  the 
Richard  swung  himself  on  board  the 
Serapis,  and  accosted  the  English  cap- 
tain, the  first  hen  tenant  of  tbe  Serapis 
came  np  from  below  inquiring  whether 
the  Richard  had  struck,  since  her  fire 
had  ceased. 

So  equal  was  tho  conflict  that,  even 
after  tbe  sTirrender,  it  could  he,  and  was, 
a  qnestion  to  o  ye  of  the  warriors  engaged 
(who  had  not  happened  to  see  tlie  Eog- 
li^h  flag  hauled  down)  whether  the 
Serapis  had  struck  to  the  Kichard,  or 
the  Richard  to  the  Serapia.  Nay, 
wh'Je  the  Rtchard's  officer  was  scUl 
amicably  con  Terming  with  tlie  English 
captain,  a  midshipioan  of  th«  Biebard, 
in  act  of  following  his  superior  on  hoard 
the  ^LorreDdered  veaad,  waa  run  throngh 
the  thigh  b^  a  pike  in  tbe  hand  of  an 
ignorant  boarder  of  the  Serapis*  While 
e<^nally  ignorant^  the  cannons  below  deck 
were  still  thondertngaway  at  the  nominal 
conqueror  from  the  batteries  of  the 
nominiilly  conquered  ship. 

But  thongh  tbe  Serapis  had  sub- 
mitted^  there  were  two  misanthropical 
foes  on  kmrd  the  Richard  which  wonld 
not  ao  easily  s^ccambt — fire  and  water. 
All  night  the  vii^toni  were  engaged  tn 
suppressing  tbe  Ikmes.  Not  until  day- 
light were  the  flames  got  under;  hut 
Uiongh  the  p  urn  pa  were  kept  continuaUy 
going,  the  water  in  the  hold  still  guinea^, 
A  few  hours  after  sonrise  the  Eichard 
waa  deserted  for  the  Serapis  and  the 
other  vessels  of  the  aquadron  of  Paul* 
About  ten  o'clock,  the  Richard,  gorged 
with  fllaoghterj  waUowed  heavily,  gave 
a  long  roll,  and  blasted  by  tornadoes  of 
sulphur,  slowly  sank,  like  Gomorrah,  out 
of  sight. 

Tbe  loss  of  life  in  the  two  ships  was 
aboQt  equal ;  one-half  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  those  engaged  being  either  killed 
or  wouaded. 

In  view  of  this  battle  one  may  well 
ask-*What  seijarates  tbe  enlightenai 
man  from  the  savage  f  Is  civilization  a 
tiling  distinct,  or  is  it  an  advanced  sta^e 
of  barbarisml 


CHAPTEB  XX, 

For  a  time  back,   across  the    other- 
wise   hlue-jean    career  of  Israel^  Paxd 
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Imt€i  Potter ;  or^  Mft^  Y^n  &f  EwiU. 
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Jones  6 its  and  r@-fl]ts  like  a  mmaoa 
Uire^d.  0!Xo  tuore  brief  mternimgUng 
of  it|  and  to  the  pkm  old  liomeapun  wa 

The  batt]«  won^  the  Bqaadron  started 
for  the  Teiel,  where  they  arrived  in 
saTi^tj.  Orait'tiQg  all  meotioa  of  inter- 
Tening  harfiitmeota,  suffice  it^  that  aft^r 
some  ui oaths  of  io action  as  Xq  anjthtng 
of  a  Tvarlike  nature,  Paul  and  Israi.4 
(both  from  different  motivfiSi  eager  to 
return  to  America),  failed  for  that  coun- 
try in  the  armed  ship  Ariel;  Pad  ati 
wmmaDtler,  Israel  as  quarter-master. 

Two  weeks  out,  they  eoeonntered  bj 
night,  a  fri gate-like  craft,  supposed  lo 
be  an  enetnj*  The  vessels  carne  within 
hail,  both  showing  English  color?,  with 
pnrposefi  of  mntiiid  deceptioa,  affecting 
to  belong  to  the  English  navj.  For  an 
hoar,  through  their  gpeakiag  trumpet^ 
'ihe  captaini  equivocally  conversed,  A 
ftry  reserred,  adroit,  hoodwinkiog, 
stat€t*mftn-liko  conTerssation,  indeed.  At 
last,  professing  some  little  incredulity  as 
to  tJie  trntlifiilnesa  of  tbe  strangers 
itatement.  Paid  in ti mated  a  desire  tlmt 
lie  should  put  out  a  boat  and  come  on 
board  to  show  his  commission,  to  which 
the  atmnger  very  affaWy  replied,  that 
umfortmiately  his  boat  was  exceedingly 
leaky.  With  equal  politeness,  Paul 
begged  him  to  consider  the  danger  at- 
te&diilg  a  refusal,  which  rejoiuder  netlted 
the  other,  who  euddeoly  retorted  that 
he  would  answer  for  twenty  gims,  and 
that  both  himself  and  men  wera  knock- 
down Eogliahtaen,  tTpoa  Uiis,  Paul 
Mid  that  lie  would  alltiw  hiiu  exactly 
five  minutes  for  a  sober,  seeond  thought. 
That  briijf  period  passed,  Paul,  hoisting 
the  Atnerican  colore,  ran  close  under 
ihe  other  ship's  stern,  and  engaged  her. 
U  woe  about  eight  o^clock  at  nighty 
that  this  strange  quarrel  was  picked  in 
the  middle  of  the  ooean,  Why  cannot 
men  be  peaceable  on  that  great  com- 
mont  Or  does  nature  in  tbo^e  Berce 
tiig^t-hrawlera,  the  billows,  set  man- 
kifid  but  a  tofTj  ejcample  ? 

Mum  tea  minates'  cannonading,  the 
ftruiger  atrnck,  shontiug  out,  that  half 
bji  mtn  were  killed.  The  ArleFs  crow 
Immfid.  Boarders  were  called  to  take 
pOMifflwioi'il.  At  this  juncture,  the  prixo 
•hiffelng  her  ponition  eo  that  she  headed 
a  way,  and  to  leeward  of  the  Ariel, 
tbroflt  her  ling  spanker  boon  diagonally 
«Ter  the  latter's  quarter;  when  Israel, 
wbo  was  iitaadiog  close  by,  InsttDottTety 
caiight  hold  of  ii^ttfft  as' he  had  griisp- 
ad  the  jib-boiPin  of  the  S^apis — aiid,  at 


the  same  moment,  hearing  the  oah  to 
take  pos^easion,  in  the  valiant  excite- 
ment of  the  occasion,  he  leaped  upon 
the  spar,  and  made  a  rush  for  the 
stranger ^s  deck,  thinking,  of  course^ 
that  he  would  be  immediately  fol lowed 
by  the  regular  boarders.  But  the  saib 
of  the  strange  ship  suddenly  filled  ;  she 
began  to 'glide  through  the  Bea;  her 
apankar-boom,  not  having  at  all  entan- 
gled itself,  oflering  tio  lundrauce.  li* 
rael  clinging  midwsy  along  the  boom, 
soon  found  himself  divided  from  the 
Ariel,  by  a  space  impossible  to  be 
leaped.  MeautLme,  suspecting  foul  play, 
Paul  sot  every  sail ;  bat  the  stranger, 
ha^iag  already  the  advantage,  contrived 
to  make  good  her  escape,  though  per- 
se veringly  chased  by  the  cheated  con- 
queror. 

Jn  the  confuBJou,  no  eye  hatl  observed 
oar  hero's  spring.  But,  as  the  vessels 
separated  more,  an  oflicer  of  the  strange 
ship  spying  a  man  on  the  boom,  and 
taking  him  for  one  of  hits  own  men, 
demanded  what  he  did  there. 

*^  Clearing  the  signal  halyard^  sir,'* 
replied  Iiract,  fumbUag  with  the  cord 
which  happened  to  be  dangUng  near 
by. 

*^  Well,  bear  a  hand  and  oome  in,  or 
you  will  have  a  bow-dmieir  at  you 
soon,'*  referring  to  the  bow  gnm  of  the 
Ariel, 

**  Aye,  aye,  sir,''  said  Israel,  and  in  a 
nioment  he  sjjrang  to  the  de^k,  and  soon 
found  himself  mixed  in  among  eome  two 
hundred  English  sailors  of  a  large  letter  ot 
marque.  At  once  he  pereeived  that  Uie 
Btory  of  half  the  crew  being  kUled  was  a 
mere  hoax,  played  ofT  for  the  ^ke  of 
making  an  esc-apo.  Orders  wtre  oon- 
tinnally  being  given  to  puU  on  this  and 
that  rope,  as  the  ship  crowded  all  sail 
in  flight.  To  these  orders  Israel  with 
the  rest  promptly  responded,  pulling  at 
the  rigging  stoutly  as  the  best  of  them ; 
though  heaven  knows  hla  heart  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  at  every  pnll  which 
thus  hel[jed  once  again  to  widen  the 
gulf  between  him  and  home. 

In  intervals,  he  c^msidered  with  him 
self  what  to  do.  Favored  by  the  obsca 
rity  of  the  night  and  the  number  of  tba 
crew,  and  wearing  much  the  same  dreai 
as  theirs,  it  waa  very  easy  to  pass  him- 
self o^  for  one  of  them  till  morning 
But  daylight  would  be  sure  to  expiose 
him,  unless  some  cunning  plan  could  be 
hit  upon.  If  discovert  for  what  he 
wa.v  nothing  short  of  a  prison  awaiC^ 
lujii  upon  U]^  shipV  arrival  in  port^ 
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Mww  ft  dtipenle  case;  only  m  ^e- 
mnii  a  ram^y  could  eerve.  Ooo 
iMof  was  ^nre,  lie  could  not  hide. 
80BIA  «tidflciciua  p&rade  of  Inois^If  pro- 
nmd  tbe  oolj  h^pe.  Marking  that  tlie 
wlar«,  col  being*  of  llie  re^lar  oavj, 
wo««  no  imifanii;  aod  percetTiD^  tblt 
kk  JttC^t  was  the  only  g»rm^Dt  on  him 
wkSek  bor»  aoy  dUtinguishitig  badge, 
OBT  sdveotQFdr  took  it  o^  and  privily 
^r^md  it  overboard f  retnaiaiag  now  In 
Ilia  amrk  bine  woollen  aliirt,  and  blue 
doCh  waistooat. 

t  thn  tnare  inspirited  Israel  to  the 
rtep  now  contemplated,  was  the 
that  the  ship  was  not  a 
a^  or  other  foreigner,  but  her 
creWf  thoQgfa  en^oiiea,  spoke  the  sanae 
liMa^  tbat  be  did. 

So  ¥ary  quietly,  at  Uat,  he  goes  aloft 
lato  tlie  mala^to)^,  and  aittiug  down  on 
IB  old  siB  liiere,  be*id©  some  eight  or 
lei  tofkinen,  in  an  off-handed  way  asks 
006  for  tobacco. 

**GiT9  na  a  qmd^  lad/*  «a  be  settled 
Miiwitf  in  Mm  wmL 

^^Uki%*^  ttid  the  etrange  tailor, 
•*wto  be  jonr  0et  out  of  the  topt 
nelbreaiid  muezen-top  men  won^t  let 
m  go  into  their  tops,  and  blame  roe 
if  well  let  any  of  their  gnogs  eoiae  here. 
So^  away  ye  go," 

*-  Toii^re  blind,  or  craiy,  old  boy,"  re- 
jolaed  IiraeL  "  Fm  a  top-mate ;  ain^t 
%  Uif  appealing  to  the  rest 

^'There^B  only  ten   main-topraen  be- 
"ag  to  our  watch ;  if  yon  are  one, 
fliere^li  be  eleven,**  said  a  second 
^  **Geto[itof  the  top!** 

**  This  is  too  bad,  maties,"  cried  Israal, 
**I0  Mrre  an  old  top- ra  ate  tJii^  way. 
OooMu  eoiA&  yon  are  foolish.  Give  n?  a 
qtkLr  Ani^  once  tnone^  with  the  ut- 
ant  eodability^  he  addressed  Ihe  sailor 
wmA  lo  bim^ 

••Look  ye,"  returned  tlie  other,  'nf 
fom  diMi't  nsAke  away  with  yourself,  yoa 
AalkiBf  apj  from  tho  miWn,  we*il  drop 
Jim  10  mtk  like  a  jewet-hlock;^ 

ScetBg  the  party  tbnj  resolute,  Iiraelf 
Willi  eeme  a^cted  bauter,  descended. 

Jhm   reaion  why  he  had  tried  the 
Bd,  ipite  of  the  foregoing  fail- 
to  repeat  it— was  this ;  As 
in  armed  ships,  the  men  were 


Ib  ootmMJtiei,  aliotted  to  particular  pla- 
00  arc  f mictions.  Therefore,  to  escape 
iael  ileteetion,  Israel  must  some  way 
0ii  hoBself  recognized  as  belonging  to 
of  tboae  bands ;  otherwise,  as 
oondeecript,  discovery  ere 
be  eertoin;  espedaliy  npon 


tho  next  general  mnst^r.    To  be  mss% 
the  hope  in  qn^tion  was  a  forlorn  sort 

of  hope;  but  it  -wm  hia  sole  one,  and 
mast  therefore  be  tried. 

Mixing  in  agntn  for  a  while  with  the 
general  watch,  he  at  last  goes  on  the  fore- 
castle among  the  ^beet-aoohor-men  there, 
at  present  engaged  in  critically  dlscnssing 
the  merits  of  the  late  yaliaut  encounter, 
and  express! Dg  their  opinion  that  by 
daybreak  the  enemy  in  chase  would  be 
hnll'dowD  out  of  sighL 

'*  To  be  sure  she  will,^*  etied  Israel^ 
joining  in  with  tbegronp,  "oldballjboo 
ihU  Bho  is^  to  be  sure.  But  didn^t  we 
pepper  her » lads?  Give  us  a  chew  of 
ttibacco,  one  of  yo  ?  How  many  hai?e 
we  wounded,  do  ye  know  t  None  killed 
that  IVe  heard  of.  Wasn't  that  a  fine 
hoax  we  played  on  *era?  Hal  ha  1  But 
give  OS  a  ohew," 

In  the  prodigal  fraternal  patriotisio  of 
the  moment,  one  of  the  old  worthies 
freely  handed  bis  plug  to  onradventnrer, 
who,  helping  himself,  returned  it,  repeat- 
ing the  question  as  to  the  killed  and 
wonnded, 

**Why;'  aald  he  of  the  plug,  "  Jaek 
Jewboy  told  me,  jusi  now,  that  there^a 
only  seven  men  been  carried  down  to  the 
surgeon,  bnt  not  a  soul  killed." 

"Good,  boys,  good  I"  cried  Israel, 
moving  np  to  one  of  the  gan^caifiagen, 
where  three  or  four  men  were  sitting — 
^'nYift  along,  ebape,  slip  along,  and  give 
a  wat^^hmate  a  seat  with  ye.^^ 

**  All  full  herB,  kd;  try  the  nextgnn." 

"  Boy  a,  dear  a  place  here,'^  said  Israel, 
advancing,  like  one  of  the  family,  to 
that  gun. 

**  Who  ttje  devil  are  ^ou^  making  thii 
row  here!"  demanded  a  ftiero-looking 
old  fellow,  captain  of  the  forecaatJe, 
^' seems  to  me  yon  make  considerable 
noise.    Are  you  a  forecastle  man?" 

"If  the  bowsprit  belongs  here,  so  do 
I,*'  rejoined  Israel,  composedly. 

*^  Let's  look  at  ye,  then  ?"  and  seidng 
a  hattle-lantem,  before  thrnst  under  a 
gun,  the  old  veteran  catne  close  to  Israel 
before  he  had  time  to  elude  the  scrutiny. 

"Take  that!"  said  his  Ciammer,  and 
fetching  Israel  a  terrible  thump,  pashed 
him  ignominioosly  off  the  forecastle  ai 
some  unknown  interloper  from  distant 
parts  of  the  ship. 

With  similar  perseverance  of  eflftt:n' 
tery,  Israel  tried  other  quarters  of  the 
vessel.  But  with  equal  ill  success. 
JeaJous  with  the  sptrtt  of  class,  uo  social 
circle  would  receive  him.  .\s  a  la.^t  fe 
sort,  he  dived  down  among  tha  koidtr^ 
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A  group  of  them  wit  rotmd  a  lantern, 
fn  the  dark  bowels  of  the  pbij»,  like  a 
knot  of  charcoal  burners  in  a  pine  forest 
St  mklnigbt. 

*'  Wei!,  boye,  what'a  tbe  good  word  T* 
said  Israeli  advancing  very  cordiallj,  bat 
keeping  as  much  as  possiblo  in  the 
shadow, 

*^  Tlie  good  word  ifl,"  rejt7ined  a  ceti* 
sorious  old  h&Id^r^  *'  that  von  bad  "best 
go  where  you  belong — on  deck — and  not 
be  a  skulking  down  here  where  von  d&nH 
belong.  I  suppose  thia  ia  the  Vaj  jou 
sknlked  during  tlie  fight." 

"  Oh,  youVe  growly  to-night,  ship- 
mate/*  said  Israel,  pleaaantlj—  "  iupper 
site  bard  on  your  conscience." 

**  Get  out  of  the  hold  with  ye,"  roared 
tbo  other.  ^'On  deck,  or  PI!  eall  tbe 
master-at-arms," 

Once  more  I&rael  decamped. 

Sorely  against  his  grain,  m  a  final  ef- 
fort to  blend  himself  openly  with  the 
creW|  he  now  went  among  the  wauters  ; 
the  vilest  caste  of  an  armed  ehip^s  com- 
pany; mere  drega  and  settlings — sea- 
Pariahs  ;  compriiing  all  the  la^y,  all  the 
ineflioient,  all  the  nnfortanate  and  fated, 
ail  the  melancholy,  all  the  infirm;  all 
the  rheum atical  s camps,  scape-gracefl, 
mined  prodigal  sons,  sooty  facea,  and 
awineherds  of  the  crew^  not  e^^cluding 
those  with  disnaal  wardrobes. 

An  uahappy,  tattered^  mopiag  row  of 
them  sat  aloug  dolefully  on  the  gnu -deck, 
like  a  parcel  of  crest' fallen  buzzards, 
eiiled  from  civilized  society, 

"Cheer  up,  lads,"  said  Israel,  In  a 
jovial  tone,  **  homeward  bonnd,  yon 
know.  Give  ns  a  seat  among  ye, 
friends," 

"  Oh,  sit  on  your  head  T*  answered  a 
sullen  fellow  in  the  comer. 

"Oonie,  come,  no  growling;  we're 
homewnrd-bonnd.  Whoop,  my  hear- 
Ues!" 

^'  Work-house  bound,  3*on  mean," 
grumbled  another  aorry  chap,  in  u 
darned  shirt, 

^^Oh,  boys,  don't  be  down-hoarteJ. 
Let^B  keep  op  our  spirits.  Sing  us  a  soug, 
one  of  yes  and  PU  give  the  chorus/* 

*■■  Sing  if  yo  like,  hut  Til  ping  mj  ears 
for  one,"  said  still  another  sulky  rarlet, 
with  the  toes  out  of  his  sea-boots ;  while 
&U  tbe  rest  with  one  roar  of  miiifl  nth  ropy 
joined  htm. 

But  Israel,  not  to  he  daunted,  began : 

**  *  Oeu€,  nujo  Boreu,  ceuA  your  irr&wlfuE  V  ** 

'^  And  YOU  cease  yonr  squeaking,  will 
f^^^  oiim&  fellow  in  a  banged  tarpaulin. 
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^'^  Did  ye  get  a  ball  in  the  windpipe,  that 
ye  oongh  that  way,  worse  nor  a  brokeia* 
nosed  old  bellows?  Have  done  with 
yonr  groaning;  i'  e  worse  nor  the  death- 
rattle." 

**Boys,  is  this  the  way  jou  treat  a 
watch-in  ate,"  demanded  Israel  reproach- 
fblly,  *' trying  to  cheer  up  hk  friends! 
Shorn e  on  ye,  boys.  Come,  let's  he 
sociable »  Spin  ns  a  yarn,  one  of  ye. 
Meantime,  rah  my  back  for  me,  an- 
other," and  very  confidently  he  leaned 
againat  his  neighbor. 

**Lean  off  me,  will  yet"  roared  Ms 
friend,  shoving  him  away. 

'*  But  w*ho  t«  this  ere  singing^  leaning^ 
yarn -spinning,  chap  I  Who  are  yef 
Be  yon  a  waifitcr,  or  he  yon  not  V^ 

So  saying,  one  of  tliis  peevish,  sottish 
band  staggered  close  up  to  Israeh  But 
there  was  a  deck  above  and  a  deck 
below,  and  the  lantern  swung  in  the 
distance.  It  was  too  dim  to  soe  with 
oritieal  exactness, 

"  No  such  singing  chap  belongs  to 
oar  gang,  that^s  flat^"  he  dogmatically 
exclaimed  at  last,  after  an  inefiectual 
scrutiny.     **  Sail  out  of  this!" 

And  with  a  shove  onoe  more,  poor 
Israel  was  rejected. 

Black-balled  out  of  every  dub,  he 
went  disheartened  on  deck.  So  long, 
while  night  screened  him  at  least,  as  he 
contented  himself  with  promiscuously 
circulating,  aU  was  safe;  it  was  the 
endeavor  to  fraternize  with  any  one  set 
which  was  sure  to  endanger  bim.  At 
last,  wearied  out,  he  happened  to  find 
himself  on  the  bertb  deck,  where  the 
watch  below  were  slumbering.  Some 
hundred  and  fifty  hammoeks  were  on 
that  deck*  Seeing  one  empty,  he  leaped 
in,  thinking  luck  might  yet  ^m©  way 
befriend  bim.  Here,  at  iagt»  tbe  sultry 
confinement  put  him  fast  asleep.  He 
was  wakened  by  a  savage  whisKerando 
of  the  other  watch,  who,  seizing  him 
by  his  waistband,  dragged  him  most 
indecorotisly  out,  furiouSy  denonnciug 
him  for  a  skulker. 

Springing  to  his  feet,  Israel  perceived 
from  the  crowd  and  tumult  of  tbe  berth 
deck,  now  all  alive  with  men  leaping 
into  their  hamiuocks^  instead  of  being 
f«U  of  b1  copers  quietly  dosiuij  therein, 
that  the  w^atebes  were  changed.  Going 
above,  be  renewed  id  various  qnartera 
his  offers  of  intiraacy  with  the  frwb  men 
there  assembled;  bjt  was  etieces^lTeljf 
r^^pidsed  as  before.  At  lengtli,  Jnst  ms 
day  was  breaking,  an  irnscible  fel3ow» 
whose  stnbbora  oppositJon  our  advao- 
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'  hid  Ijng  in  raiii  mnght  to  conci- 
tlftto — ibb  ma.ti  csaddenlj-  peroeiTiog,  bj 
tlMfraj  morning  lights  that  Untd  bad 
iontbow  AH  alieti  mn  of  general  look, 
fify  ia¥4gelj  preescil  him  for  explicit 
lafonna^D  aa  to  who  he  might  be. 
Hit  answ^n  increased  hb  sus^picioo. 
Olb«ra  bogsn  to  earround  the  two,  Pre- 
ccatfyf  ^ta  «  circle  w^a  formed,  SAibrs 
fivNB  ^stant  p&rti  of  the  ship  drew 
near.  One,  and  then  aiiother^  and  ano- 
t^er^dodartd  ihat  thev,  in  their  quarters, 
had  been  molested  by  a  vagabond 

'^ — ;  fraternity,  and  aeefciflg  lo  palm 
o^  upoD  decent  society.  In 
ir*to  Isrsal  protested.  Tbe  trnrb,  like 
tht  daT«  dawned  dearer  aad  clearer* 
Mtxe  md  mote  closely  he  was  fcanned. 
At  kogth  tb«  hour  for  hairing  all  bands 
on  deck  amred ;  when  the  other  wateh 
wiileb  Israe]  had  first  tried,  reasoending 
IQ  tilt  deck,  and  bearing  tbe  matter  ta 
iSmmmAoHf  they  endofT^d  the  ohargo  of 
TKitisi^tion  and  attempted  imposttire 
tlma^  \he  night,  on  tbe  part  of  some 
pam  mknown^  hnt  who,  likely  enough, 
wig  lli^  stTAnge  man  now  bef  >rc  them. 
Is  Um  end,  the  niaster-at*arms  appeared 
with  bia  tMUnboo,  who,  snmmarlly  co!- 
h^Mg poor  ZaraeL,  ltd  him  ma  mysteri* 
mm  «itlpril  to  tb«  officer  of  the  deck; 
vttefe  gentleman  baring  heard  tbe 
duv]^  examined  bini  m  great  perplex- 
i^,  and,  saying  that  he  did  not  at  all 
radognlae  that  ooimtcnance,  reqae^te^i 
t^  ItmloT'  officers  to  ctyniribote   tbelr 

iaj.  Bnt  thoae  offioers  were  equally 


"Who  the  deuce  art  yout"  at  last 
ad  the  officer  of  tbe  deck,  in  added 
bcw^ermenl,  **  Where  did  you  come 
finml  Wba£%  your  bcjsinessl  Where 
«%  foa  stationed  I  What*€  yonr  name  t 
Wli»«iie  yon,  any  way  I  How  did  you 
felberel  and  where  are  you  g4ngF 

••Sir,**  replied  Israel  Ti^ry  hnmbly, 
"^1  am  going  lo  ray  regular  duty,  if  you 
W01  bot  let  me.  I  belong  to  lite  main 
tofv  and  oc^ht  to  be  now  engagied  in 
V^  top-gallant  stn^n*-sail  for 


J  to  the  main-top  t  Why,  these 
bare  say  yon  have  been  trying  to 
Bf  to  ibo  f  jr«»-top,  and  the  mijcen- 
ifOp^  wtnd  the  fortiori* tie,  and  tbe  hold, 
mi  lli«  waiati  and  every  other  part  of 
t^  ship.  TbiB  u  eitraordioar>%''  he 
*\t4^  tttming  npon  the  junior  officers. 
'  Ho  miat  bo  out  of  his  mind,''  re- 

roC  them,  iheflniling-master. 
*Oni  of  hi*  miiid  ?'*  rcj^un'tfd  the  offi- 
aflroftbtaedc.  •*^ii*fiontof  ail  reason; 


out  of  all  men*s  knowledge  and  memo* 
riea  r  Why,  no  one  knows  him ;  no 
one  hm  ever  seen  him  before ;  no  ima- 
gination, in  the  wildest  flight  of  a 
morbid  nightmare,  has  ever  bo  much  aa 
dreamed  of  him.  Who  are  you  i"  he 
again  odded,^  ^^rc&  with  amazement. 
"What's  your  name?  Are  yon  down 
in  the  altip's  book?,  or  at  all  m  the  re- 
cords of  natturef* 

*'Hy  name,  sir,  h  Peter  Perkins," 
said  larf^l,  thinking  it  most  prudent  to 
conceal  hU  real  appellation. 

"  Certaitily,  I  nerer  heard  that  name 
before.  Pray,  see  if  Peter  Perkins  m 
down  on  the  qaarter-bills,'*  he  added  to 
a  midshipman,  **Qttick,  bring  the  book 
here." 

Having  received  it,  he  ran  bis  fingera 
along  the  columns,  and  dashing  down 
the  book,  deel^^d  that  no  such  name 
wa?  there, 

*^  Yon  are  not  down,  sir.  There  is  no 
Peter  Pi^rkios  here.  Tell  me  at  onca 
who  are  you  T' 

''  It  might  be,  sir,"  said  Israel,  gravely, 
^Hhat  ?©emg  1  shipped  nnder  the  etfects 
of  liquor,  I  migiit,  out  of  absent-mind- 
edness like,  have  given  in  some  other 
person's  name  insttead  of  my  own.** 

^^  Well,  what  name  have  you  gone  by 
among  your  shipmates  since  yoti^v^  be«a 
aboard?'' 

"Peter  Perkins,  ein" 

Upon  tliis  the  officer  tamed  to  the 
men  around^  inquiring  whether  the 
natna  of  Peter  Perkins  was  familiar  to 
them  as  that  of  a  shipmate*  One  and 
aU  answered  no, 

**This  won't  do,  air,''  now  said  the 
officer.  "  Yon  see  it  won't  do.  Who  are 
yon?** 

**A  poor  peraecnted  fellow  at  yonr 
service,  ^ir," 

*^  WhQ  pemecutes  yon  T* 

^'  Every  one,  sir.  All  bands  eeem  to 
be  against  me  \  none  of  them  willing  to 
remember  me,'* 

^^  Tell  me,'^  demanded  the  officer  ear- 
nestly, ^*  how  lung  do  yon  remember 
yourself  t  Do  you  remember  yesterday 
Tiioriiitig  f  Yon  must  have  oome  into  ex- 
istence by  some  sort  of  spontaneous  nom- 
bostion  in  the  hold.  Or  were  yon  iired 
aboard  fmm  the  enemy,  last  night,  in  A 
cartridge?  Bo  yon  remember  yester- 
day f' 

''  Ob  yea,  sir." 

"  What  was  you  doing  yesterday  i" 

"  WelJ,  dr,  for  one  thing,  I  beUeve  1  had 
the  honor  of  a  little  taEk  with  yourself," 

"Withai*/" 
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"  T©s  sir;  about  nine  o'clock  in  tbe 
morning — tho  sea  being  emooth  and  tbe 
iMl>  rUDmogf  na  I  shouM  thiok^  about 
seveu  knots— jou  came  tip  into  the  main- 
top, where  1  belong,  aod  was  pleased  to 
ask  my  opinion  akiut  the  beat  waj  to 
set  a  top  gallant  stti  V-sailJ' 

"He'll  madl  He's  mad  I"  said  the 
officer,  with  delinoas  conclusiveness, 
**Tiike  Mra  away,  take  him  away— put 
hitn  Eomewiiere,  loaster-at-ai'Dii.  Stay, 
one  test  more.  What  mesa  do  joa  bi- 
long  to?'* 

**  Number  12,  eir." 

"  Mr.  Tiddfl/'  to  a  tnidshipman,  **  send 
mesa  No.  12  to  tlie  mast," 

Ten  sailors  rtjplied  to  the  Bnramons^ 
and  arranged  themselves  before  Israel. 

"  Men,  does  this  man  belong  to  jonr 
mess?'' 

"No,  fflr;  never  saw  him  before  this 
morning." 

"What  are  those  metk^a  naraeat"  he 
ciemanded  of  Israd. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  am  so  intimate  with  all 
of  them,'*  lookiuK  upon  tliern  with  a 
kindly  glance,  "I  never  call  them  by 
their  real  name*,  hnt  by  nick-name^. 
So^  never  using  thf ir  real  names,  I  have 
forgotten  them.  The  nick-names  that 
I  £iow  them  by,  arc  Towser,  Bowser, 
RowBcr,  Suowser." 

**  Enough,  Mad  as  a  March  hare. 
Take  him  away.  Hold,"  again  added 
the  officer,  whom  some  strange  fascina- 
tion stiU  bound  to  the  b  not  less  inveni- 
gation.     *'  What's  my  name,  tlr  ?'* 

*^  Why,  sir,  one  uf  my  messmates  here 
called  yriu  Lieuteoaut  Williamson,  jnst 
now,  and  I  never  beard  yon  called  by 
any  ijther  name," 

"There^s  method  in  his  madness^" 
tlionght  the  officer  to  himself.  "  What's 
the  captain's  name  f* 

**  Why,  sir,  when  we  apoke  the  enemy, 
lai^t  ntght,  I  heard  him  aay,  throtigh  his 
trumpet^  that  be  was  Cap  tain  Parker^  and 
very  likely  he  knowtj  his  owti  name,'* 

^'I  have  you  now.  That  ain't  the 
captain *B  reid  name." 

'*  He's  the  best  lodge  himself,  sir,  of 
what  his  name  is,  I  should  think/* 

^*  Were  it  not,'^  ^id  the  officer,  now 
turning  gravely  npon  his  jimiorsj  '''^wero 
it  not,  iliac  snch  a  Buppo^itjon  were  on 
other  grounds  absurd,  1  should  certainly 
conclude  that  this  man,  in  some  unknown 
way,  got  on  board  here  from  the  enemy 
last  night,  *^ 

'*How  conld  he,  airf"  asked  tbe  sailing- 
master. 

^"^H^aven  knowB,    Bat  our  apanker- 


boom  geared  the  other  ship,  yon  know^ 
in  manceuvering  to  get  headway,^' 

"But  sup  posing  he  €ould  haTe  go£ 
here  that  faanlon,  whicb  is  quite  impos^ 
aible  nnder  all  the  circumstances — what 
motlTe  could  have  ii^duced  him  volmi- 
tajily  to  jump  among  enemies  I" 

"Let  him  answer  for  himself,'*  said 
the  officer,  turning  sudd^enly  opon  Israel, 
with  the  view  of  taking  him  oi'  bb 
goard,  by  the  matter  of  Ciiurise  assump- 
tion of  tlie  very  point  at  issue, 

*'  Answer,  sir.  Why  did  you  jump  on 
board  here,  last  night,  from  the  enemy  t" 

"  Jump  on  board,  sir,  from  the  enemy  J 
Why,  air,  my  station  at  general  quar* 
ters  is  at  gun  No.  3,  of  the  lower  deck, 
here." 

"He's  cracked — or  else  1  am  turned 
— or  all  th3  world  ia; — take  him  away!" 

**But  where  am  I  to  take  him,  sir  I" 
said  the  master-at-arma.  ^^He  don'^t 
seem  to  belong  anywhere,  sir.  Where — 
where  am  I  to  take  bim  ?" 

''Take  him  out  of  Bight,'*  said  tlie 
officer,  now  incensed  wiLn  his  own  per- 
pleiity.     "Take  him  oat  of  sight,  I  say.'"* 

"Come  along,  then,  my  gnoat,"  said 
the  master-at-arms.  And,  collaring  the 
phautom,  he  led  it  hither  and  thither, 
not  knowing  exactly  what  to  do  with  it* 

Borne  fifteen  minutes  passed,  wlien  the 
qaptain  coming  from  his  cabiu,  and 
observing  the  ma>ter-at-arms  leading 
I^rsel  about  in  this  indefinite  siylei  de- 
manded the  reason  of  Uiat  prooeduro, 
adding  that  it  waa  against  his  e^cpraas 
orders*  for  any  new  and  degrading  pun- 
ishments to  be  invented  for  his  uien» 

"  Gome  here,  master-at-arms.  To  what 
end  do  you  lead  that  man  about  T* 

**To  no  end  iu  the  world,  sir.  I  keep 
leading  him  about  because  be  has  no 
final  destination." 

''Mr,  officer  of  the  deck,  what  doea 
this  mean  ?  Who  is  this  strange  man  f 
I  don't  know  that  I  remember  him, 
If  ho  i;!  he  ?  And  what  la  signified  by 
his  being  led  about  f" 

Hereupon,  the  officer  of  the  deck, 
throwing  himself  into  a  tragical  poslurtj, 
set  forth  the  entire  mystery ;  much  to 
the  captain^s  astoniahment^  who  at  onee 
indignantly  turned  upon  the  phantom. 

"  You  rascal— don't  try  to  deceive  me. 
IVho  are  you  ?  and  where  did  you  come 
from  last  r" 

"  Su-,  my  name  is  Peter  Perkins,  and 
I  last  came  from  the  forecastle,  where 
the  master-at-arms  last  led  me,  bafora 
OOming  here," 

^Mfo  jokingj  air,  no  jokln^**' 
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**  Sir,  Fm  sicn  it's  loa  terions  &  Ijtisi- 

''D^jcm  bare  tba  aasar&nce  to  iaj, 
tliil  yoi^  ts  A  r<3gi]larlj  ebipped  moo, 
k*v#  bitti  o&  board  thia  Te^^i  ever  sitio« 
^  i^M  ftam  FdtnoQth,  ten  montha 

**  Sk^  ftni30o4  to  B^ar«  a  1>ertli  under 
so  good  ft  oommAnder,  I  wa^  among  tbe 
ifs£  tA  efilkt^ 

**Wh«t  ports  liftTe  we  touched  at, 
Ar  said  tfie  captain^  agw  in  a  Uttk 
tfOlUr  tooe. 

*^Port%air,  portiP 

I^r^l  b«^ftQ  to  eerfttcli  bb  yellow  hair. 

^' What  j^f^  sir  r 

**  Well,  sir:^BoetoD,  for  one." 

**  Bi|^  tbere^"  whispered  a  midsliip- 

•*  Wlist  was  llie  next  port,  sir?'* 
■*W1ij,  air,  I  was  sajritig  Boston  waa 
th#  Jr»f  port,  I  believe;  wasn't  itf^ 

**  Tbe  ate&nd  port,  sir,  b  what  1  want  J* 

**  WeU— New  York.' 

^Blgbt  again,'*  whispered  the  mid- 

"^AM  what  port  are  we  bound  to, 

**  Lei  EI6  &ee— bomeward-bouod — Fal- 


**  What  Bort  of  a  plaoe  ii  Boston  r" 
"  Pretty  considerable  of  a  place,  sir." 
•*  Very  straight  aireett,  ain't  thejr  V 
**  Yea,  sir ;  cow-patti^  cat  by  abeep- 

waiis,  and  intersected  with  beo -tracks," 
*'  When  did  we  fire  the  first  gnnf' 
**  Well,  sir,  j  n^t  as  we  were  leavingFal- 

ttooih,  ten  luontiis  a«o — signal-gaa,  s^ir." 
•-  Where  did  w©  fire  the  fira^t  shotted 

fia,«r}— toodwhat  was  tbe  nameoftho 

privafieer  we  took  npon  th^t  occasion  V* 
*^*Poatii  to  me^  sir,  at  that  tioae  I  waa 

Ml  tbe  aick  UaL    Tes^  air,   that  most 


bare  been  the  time ;  I  bad  the  brain 
fever  and  1o^  my  mind  for  a  while." 

"  Master<Bt'arin«,  take  this  man  away/' 

"  Where  shall  1  take  him,  eir?**  toaeh- 
ing  bis  cap. 

'*  Go,  aod  air  him  on  the  forecastle." 

So  they  resnmed  their  devious  wan* 
deriogB.  At  last,  they  descended  to  the 
berth-deck*  It  being  now  breakfast- 
tinier  the  master-at-arm^  a  good-humor* 
ed  man,  yery  kindly  introdn^  onrbero 
to  bis  mes?,  and  presented  him  with 
breakfast;  duHng  which  he  In  vain  en- 
deavored, by  all  sorts  of  subtle  bhudi^b- 
ments,  to  worm  out  bis  secret* 

At  length  Israel  was  set  at  liberty; 
and  whenever  there  was  any  important 
duty  to  be  done^  volunteered  to  it  with 
snch  cheerfal  alacrity,  and  approved 
himself  so  docile  and  excelJent  a  seaman, 
that  he  oonciliated  the  approbation  of  all 
tbe  officers,  as  well  as  the  captain; 
while  hia  general  sociability  served  in 
the  eod,  to  turn  in  his  favor  the  *nspi- 
ciooa  hearta  of  the  mariners.  Perceiv- 
ing bis  good  qualities,  both  as  a  sailor 
and  man,  the  captain  of  the  main- top 
applied  for  his  admission  into  that  seo- 
tioti  of  ttie  ship ;  where,  sttll  improving 
upon  bis  former  reputation,  our  hero  did 
duty  for  the  rej^idue  of  the  voyage. 

One  pleasant  afternoon,  the  laiit  of  the 
passage,  when  the  ship  was  nearing  the 
Lizard,  within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  her 
port,  the  officer  of  the  deck,  happer^ng 
to  glanc©  npward-^  tovs-arda  the  main-top, 
deseried  Israel  there,  leaning  V6ry  leis- 
urely over  tlie  rail,  looking  mildly  down 
where  the  officer  stood. 

"Well,  Peter  Perkins,  you  seem  to 
belong  U>  the  main-top,  aller  all," 

^■1  always  told  jou  so,  air,"  smiled 
Israel,  benevolently  down  upon  him, 
""though,  at  first,  you  remember,  sir, 
yon  would  not  beUeve  it." 
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Ikn  litoA  «f  WD  antiiiiiii  cnliliiiclit 
IkitSBtiiai  vM.?e  at  tin  wtuKdov, 

li  ibidJitlABlchtmben  now, 
a*d^«  l9ttettnf  ot  Ajrf  aof«n 
li  boiy  Ml  laaA  iuid  br4V. 

9htwilSll  llWehAiabftfv  of  niEmorj  waadiir 
fl#MltfiCblc  *ln  Af  TrioujiphL 

In  II  itopriii  wh«r«  n  muiK 

HM  m  Bvsiar  loud  «r  Ww ; 


Whtnee  it  wmtUi— irhtthw  It  t*etfc— 
N(»D«  tfU  1U,  ftQil  Qouc  ouj  Imoir. 

Kflw  ire^rjlnf  roaii4  the  parUli 
Of  tbe  rufccant,  de»l*1«  mtcid^ 

Am  the  doort  ct  m  ntm^d  mMiaioo, 
Tli&iE  eretile  m  Oit  eo^d  Di^tii  vlofL 

H^d  kDOn  an  fcvfitl  mcatiorj 

Sveepi  ^iver  it  fteree  mtui  fa%1i — 
like  Oic  ra;u-  of  m  mdHiiiatii  forefll, 

Wlli^  lilt  tSXi<ia.i%tlt  gftJA  fDCS  h^M. 

Then  Ita  voUr«  niNidQ  la  wmUlBf;, 

Atidt  erfi  tlw  dAVBtnf  of  daf, 
llarDiQrtiitf  Miller  mad  t«ltit«r, 
la  ihm  dklalMX  dimi  ««i^. 
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NEGEO    MINSTRELSY  — ANCIENT   AND    MODERN. 


F*  19  now  some  eighteen  or  Iwoiitj 
yetrs  sinc«  an  enter j>n3mg  Yankee, 
actuated,  it  is  bat  clmn table  to  stippoae, 
by  the  purest  love  of  mnsical  art,  by  the 
eDthnsifl^m    of  a    disco  veror,   or    by   a 
proper  and  praiseworthy  desire  for  post- 
hiinioiis  fume,  produced  upoti  the  boarda 
of  one  of  our  metrojtolitao  theatres,  a 
musical  i^ketch   entitled   **Jim  Crow/* 
Beyond  the  simple  fact  of  Its  production 
by  the  esttraable  gentletnan  above  re- 
ferred to,  the  origin  of  Uiis  anient  and 
peculiar  melody  is  beyend  the  reach  of 
modern  antiquarian  lore.      Whether  it 
was  first  sung  upon   the  banks  of  the 
^^^B  ^^JAtainiiho,  the  Alabama,  or  the  MtssLs- 
^^■ilpm;  or,  whether  it  h  ] ire* Amen eaDf 
^^^B  mild  a  relio  of  heathen  rites  in  Congo^  or 
^^B  in  ihat  mystenoua  lietirt  of  Africa,  which 
^^^B  foot  Oi^  civilized  in&n  ha^^  never  trod,  is  a 
^^^a  problem  wbo^o  solution  must  be  lel^  to 
^^H  tho  zeal  and  research  of  £<ome  future 
^^^K  Ethiopiun  Oldbuck.    It  U  (tufSeietit  foT 
^^H  the  prci^eut  disqtiif^ition  to  know  that  it 
^^^V  ippGared  in  the  manuer  above  stated. 
^^H'Tq  those  (if  tile  re  can  be  any  such)  who 
^^Bare  nnacquflinted  with  ita  chitracter  and 
^^Kv^neral  BOitpe,  it  may  be  proper  to  re* 
^^M  mark  that  "  Jiui  Grow''  is  what  may  be 
^^H  Called  a  dramatic  song,  depeoding  fur  it5 
^^H  luccess^   perhaps   more   than  any   play 
^^^P  ever  written  for  the  stage,  upon  the  ae- 
^^^  tion  and  mimetic  powers   of  the  per- 
W         former.     Its  buccc^s  was  immediate  and 
I         marked.     It  touched  a  chord    in   the 
I  American  heart  which  had  never  before 

W  vibrati^d,  but  which  now  responded  to 

the  skilful  fingers  of  its  first  expounder, 
like  the  ninslc  of  the  Bermoothes  to  the 
magic  wand  of  Pro^pero,  The  school- 
boy whistled  the  raelody  on  his  unwilling 
way  to  liis  daily  tasks.  The  ploughmau 
checked  his  oxen  in  mid- furrow,  as  he 
reached  ita  chorus^  that  the  poetic  ex- 
hortation to  "do just  so,'*  miglit  have 
the  action  snltetl  to  the  word.  Mer- 
chants and  Btaid  profetasional  men,  to 
whom  A  joke  was  a  sin,  were  sometimes 
•eeo  by  the  eyes  of  prying  curiosity  in 
priTata  to  unbend  their  dignity  to  that 
weird  aud  won  d  erf  id  posturtij  now,  ala.? ! 
oeldotn  seen  but  in  historic  pictures^  or 
upon  the  sign  of  a  tobacconiiit ;  and  of 
the  thoroughly  impressive  and  extraor- 
dinary sights  which  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  in  his  lifetime  beheld^  the 
most  metnorable  and  note vvor thy  wa^ 
that  of  a  yoang  lady  in  a  sort  of  inspired 


rapture,  throwing  her  weight  alternately 
npon  the  tendon  Achillin  of  the  one,  and 
the  toes  of  the  other  foot,  her  left  htind 
resting  apon  her  hip,  her  right,  like  that 
of  some  prophetic  sybil,  extended  aloft, 
gyrating  as  the  exigencies  of  the  son^ 
required,  and  singing  Jim  Crow  at  the 
top  of  her  voice.  Popularity  lik^  thii 
laoglis  at  anathemas  from  the  pulpit,  or 
ineera  from  the  press.  The  song  which 
Is  simg  in  the  pnrlor,  hummed  in  the 
kitchen,  and  whistled  in  the  stable,  may 
defy  oblivion.  But  such  i^igoal  and  tri* 
urn ph ant  sncce^  can  produce  but  one 
result.  Close  upon  the  heeb  of  Jim 
Crow,  eame  treading,  one  after  tlie  other, 
"  Zip  Coon,"  ''  Long-tailed  Blue,*'  ''  Ole 
Tirginny  neber  tire,"  "  SetUa'  on  a  RatV* 
and  a  host  of  others,  all  of  superior 
meritj  though  unequal  alike  m  their  in- 
trinstic  value,  and  in  their  participation 
in  pnblio  approval.  Tlie  golden  age  of 
negro  literature  had  commenced*  Thenc-e- 
forward  for  several  years  the  appearance 
of  a  new  melody  waa  an  event  whosa 
importance  can  hardly  b©  appreciated 
by  the  coming  generation.  It  flew  from 
month  to  mouth,  and  from  hamlet  ta 
hamlet,  with  a  rapidity  which  seemed  - 
miraculous.  The  stage-driver  dropped  a  ' 
stave  or  two  of  it  during  a  change  of  the  | 
mails  at  some  out  of  the  way  tavern ;  it 
was  treasured  up  and  remembered^  and 
added  to  from  day  to  day,  till  the  wholo 
became  familiar  as  household  words. 
Yankee  Doodle  went  to  town  with  aloftd  < 
of  garden  vegetable.  If  upon  hia  eara 
there  fell  the  echo  of  a  new  plaatatioa 
song,  barter  and  sight-seeing  were  se- 
condary objects  till  he  bad  mastered  both 
its  words  and  music.  Thereafter,  and 
until  supplanted  by  some  equally  enthn- 
siastio  and  enterprising  neighbor,  Y'ankee 
Doodle  was  the  hero  of  his  native  vale, 
of  Todd  Hollow.  Like  the  tronbadoura 
and  min^treb  of  ancient  daya^  he  fonnd 
open  doors  aud  warm  hearts  wherever 
ho  went.  Cider,  pnmpkin  pie,  and  th© 
irailes  of  the  fair  were  bestowed  upon 
him  with  an  nuiiparing  hand.  His  ^ong  ' 
was  for  the  time  to  him  the  wand  of 
Fortunatus. 

The  prevailing  characteristics  of  the 
melotlies  which  this  period  produced 
are  their  perfect  and  continual  light- 
ness, spirit,  and  good  humor;  but  the 
true  secret  of  their  favor  ivith  the  world 
i^  to  be  found  in  the  iaet  that  the| 
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and  real  They  are  no 
and  ridicDlou^  imiUtloDa 
I  in  the  dnO  brain  of  iome  north* 
TieU-sljldd  minsiri?!,  but  the  veritabk 
mnd  words  which  bare  lightened 
labor  of  aomo  wearj-  negro  in  the 
ton  €elds^  Mnosod  hU  moonlighl 
aura  9&  lie  fislied,  or  waked  the  spirits 
^  the  woods  M  be  followed  in  the  track 
the  wiTf  Tmcoon.  It  id  as  imposiible 
ooanierlelt,  or  inocessfojlj  imitiite, 
tmB  of  these  iongs,  as  it  woold  be  for  a 
moderQ  poet  ta  i«rodne#  a  border  ballad 
WsB  Ct^Tj  Chase  or  Lord  Jamie  Dou- 
paa.  It  i«  not  alone  the  patient  and 
bbiifiDot  stndent  of  negro  mlastreky 
tliai  C8CI  detect  the  ring  of  the  falie 
BMUL  The  ahamelesa  imitutions  carry 
tli«r  Iraposttire  upon  their  face,  Wal- 
poie,  witJi  ail  hie  crednlitj,  would  never 
safe  been  deceived,  had  Chatlerton 
tBra«d  hk  atcentioa  to  manniaotnring 
jiltin^liett  eongf, 

Tbm  aUosioa  to  ancient  Bngikh  and 
SeottMJi  ^  biDads  cannot  fail  to  bring 
to  tbe  mlad  of  the  poetical  scholar,  the 
iHiMsf  umilaritr  Iknt  txhtA  between 
mas  J  of  iJbe  "ipeciincni^"  of  Percy, 
Bltaan  and  others,  and   tlte  most  ap* 

rTed  poetfj  of  the  African  school 
ibe  terseness  and  ^tneos  of  ihe  ka- 
,  the  oft  repeated  idiornatio  ei:pre9- 
Ibe  oecaaional  loo^enesa  and 
idee  in  respect  to  rhyme,  the 
and  lieense  In  the  metre, 
aad,  tibttwm  aDf  in  the  incoherence  of  the 
nnaifanlly  recnrring  refrain ;  the  bver 
^  Mm  mimti^j  is  continually  re- 
wSaim  of  the  old,  plain  si>ngd  whieb 
Sfaainpeare  lored^  and  *'the  spinsters 
lail  Ibe  knitters  in  the  inn  "  did  use 
to  ^laiil.  I  qtiot®  almoit  at  random 
from  Mocherwell, 


further  illQstrataon  of  this  subject  I  can- 
not forbear  quoting  a  portion  of  a  bapjo 
aong  from  a  volume  now  ifiQg  before 
tne.  Its  genuineness,  no  one  at  all  fa  mr 
liar  with  negro  literature  will  presume  tt 
quesiionf  while  its  intrlnaic  worth  and 
excellence  will  he  perceived  bj  the 
most  indifferent  or  prejadiced  observer. 
It  i&  hardly  |>ossihle  to  peru^  it  with- 
out thinking  of  Gil  Maunea  or  Syr 
Charl&i  Bawdin,  Not  interior  to  ttie 
former  in  its  simplickj  and  truLhfulnesa 
it  Is  far  above  tl^e  feeble  imitation  of 
Ghattertoo  in  dramatic  effect  and  ar* 
tistic  coQstruclion. 

"  Ohi  iBj  hofm  rm  bound  Lo  ti^  f<ta  ; 
Ohl    OtiE 
LSitea  BwtUlef  u»d  I  irtlj  ten  jou ; 
Obi    Obi 

rU  tell  yan  httln  'boiit  Uncle  Q*bri«l; 
Oh,  boyj,  rTeJoxt  begun. 
Uat4  Umtt  m  old  VtrfLnaj. 

w  Oh,  d^aHym.  know  o!iI  Ccm:1«  €r«bri«l  t 
Ob!    Obi 
Oh,  h«  vu  m  dorkej  Oefiermti 
Obt    Obt 
Hft  iTHi  Utfr  ehitl  of  tbt  Isfarfeiiu, 
Wfej  down  in  SooUuisplHi. 
H&rd  times  In  614  Virftiipr. 

"*  U  WM  ft  UtUe  Iwj  bctrsjed  hka^ 
Oht    Ob  I 
A  tlUle  bajr  bjr  tht  simfr  of  Duitel 

Obt    Oh  I 
Betnjcd  blm  at  Uw  Norfolk  Imsdloff ; 

Uaxd  Uma  Vn  old  VLrgiita^, 

^  EKfM  hfi,  Eoir  d'/e  do^  mj  Uncle  OftlnJsl  f 

Obr    Ob( 
I  vn  tiot  yooT  Pocit  Gabriel, 

Obt    Qbt 
Uf  buta  It  la  Jim  UcOallsii ; 
SoDM  tlbtj  c&Ut  me  An^  ItiniK. 
Hftrd  tliiiei  in  old  Tkfliu^'. 


*  Ok  1 1  sfvir  iftv  Bijr  t&tv  beforv 
WMh  a  Wr  HUch^  »]i4  a  bow  )o  Ijuq; 
m  t  MbV  %«ir  tbNBfb  La  Ktif er  bore, 
a»i  tta  Mrfc  B44  ti»e  bnuDQ  btoamu  boimle. 

*>aW  Ad  vTtt  t9  at  m  fi&]r  fold  riaf , 
WHa  a  itr  ll^n  MKl  ft  how  lo  Iaji  ; 
Vllk  ttn*  iftiaiiif  dlftnonda  H^t  tb^rcla, 
A»i  llK  lift  ftBd  tb«  bninv  blo«?u  hooale.** 

t«i  tb#  worda  peculiarly  Scottish  in 
Wptd  Horn,  the  ballad  from  which  tho 
is  taken,  or  in  almost  any  other 
ti  bdUadf  be  literally  translated 
ifllo  tlia  Afrtcan  dialect,  uehI  we  have  at 
A  plantation  song.  The  birk  and 
brum  may  be  more  alliterative,  but 
*  Bn  certainly  not  more  poetic  trees 
i  te  fSia  ttid  the  persimmon.    In 


"  Tbej  took  him  down  to  tbe  CftUowi, 

Obt    Obi 
Tb«y  droTft  him  down  wjtb  f&or  {rtj  borMi^ 

OhE    Oht 
Biioe*«  Boo f  be  drove  the  vafOD, 
Ob|  bojA,  I  Am  matt  dane. 
Hard  limei  In  otit  VLr^a j, 

*■  And  there  tbey  bong  bun  nod  tbcj  Mwuag  blis, 

Ohl    Obr 
Aod  thej  iwun;  biio  ftnd  tber  btmf  blm, 

Obt    Ohl 
And  tbftt  wmM  the  l&st  of  the  du^tf  General ; 
Ob,  bofa  I^  JDjt  done. 
Hard  time*  in  <AA  Ylrikmj.** 

Those  of  ns  who  have  for  so  man? 
years  been  looking  anxiously  forward  ta 


J 
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the  fttivept  of  the  coming  poet  who  la  to 
take  flwaj  from  Atnerica  the  eIq  and  the 
sliame  of  never  Laving  prcMince^J  an  epic, 
or  a  Ijrie,  commeEsorato  with  Niagara 
sod  the  Bocky  MoantaiDSi  will  do  well 
to  get  trp  a  subscription  and  buy  the  au- 
thor of  this  song,  if  his  owner  can  be 
persu&ded  to  part  with  Litn.  Bh  noble^ 
poetic  nature  mnst  cimfe  in  the  cotton 
mid  like  Pegftsng  in  harness.  The  speci- 
men above  giTeo^  H  simple,  grand,  aod 
expresaiw.  The  picture  it  presents  to 
the  imagination  h  natural  and  Ufe-like. 
The  streaiu  of  song  runs  In  a  straight 
channel,  and  conducts  os  swiftly  and  di- 
reetlj  to  tlie  catastrophe.  There  la  do 
turning  aside  for  flowery  metaphors,  or 
forcible  expressions— no  strainiog  for  ef- 
fect— DO  luguhrionii  whining  over  the 
heroes  downfoll— no  nioraliziag  his  nn- 
happy  fate*  Even  the  jingle  of  rhyme 
is  wanting-.  And  yet,  for  severe  beanty, 
perfect  dmmatio  structure,  and  suoclncl 
impreBsivo  narration,  it  would  be  difficttlt 
in  the  whole  range  of  ancleEit  and  mo- 
dern ballad  poetrvT  to  find  a  worthy  rival 
to  '*  Uncle  Gabrfei;^ 

The  lightness  and  prevailing  good  hu- 
mor of  the  negro  song^,  have  bt^en  before 
remarked  upon,  A  true  souttiern  taelo- 
dy  is  seldotn  sentimental,  and  never  me- 
lancholy. And  tljis  results  directly  from 
tbe  cbaracler  and  habits  of  the  colored 
race.  Ho  hardships  or  troubles  can  de- 
stroy, or  even  crheek  their  liappiness  and 
levity.  As  I  pen  these  word:^,  the  grin- 
ning image  of  tlie  boy  Quash  rises  up 
before  me  like  a  phantom.  Light* heart- 
ed, witry,  and  gav,  he  was  the  very 
type  of  hU  race,  flis  jests,  his  latighter, 
and  his  Mnigg  linger  with  me  yet,  thongh 
many  a  hjng  year  has  piissed  since  I 
^azed  upon  Ids  shining  face.  It  h  but 
fatting  thaf.  I  should  ejabalm  bis  memory 
in  these  pages.  Watcldng  one  day  the 
embarkatiou  of  a  fevv  bales  of  cotton,  I 
noticed  Quai^h  ir,  the  shadow  of  the 
vtoamboat  as  abe  lay  alongside  the  dock. 
A  foolish  wbim  indticed  me  to  eay, 
"  Quash,  what  h  the  name  of  that  boat  ?^* 
Quash  stepped  deliberately  up  to  t lie  side 
of  the  ht>rtt,  gazed  knowiog:ly  at  the 
large  black  letters  on  the  wheel-house, 
fibade<l  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  nnd 
looked  a^ain,  dropped  hh  bead  between 
bia  shoulders,  and  peered  earoe*<lly  into 
the  nnknown  characters,  stepped  a  few 
paces  bflok^  and  went  through  the  same 
manceuTres,  and  at  lost  turned  to  me 


I,"  replied  he,  "Tie  bo  near-wghled, 
smin',  I  can*!   'stinguisb  de  let- 


with  an  arc!*  leer  upon  his  fsce  *  **  I  *cl«r 

irfauasa,'"      '' 

dls  momiQ^ 
tors 

Beading  Otbello  ono  warm  and  quiet 
afternoon,  in  the  shade  of  a  spreading 
fig-tree,  I  became  suddenly  aware  of  tlie 
bright  eyes  of  Quashj  which  weru  turned 
with  a  curious  gaze  npoii  me  aad  mj 
book,  aa  if  he  were  wondering  at  tl^iat 
strange  aod  awful  ^icience,  which  di^^clot*- 
es  to  us  ibe  thongbts  and  feelings  of  the 
dead,  *'  Quasia,"  said  I,  wi&hiog  to  get, 
from  a  mind  totally  unbiased  by  the  t 
condicting  opmons  of  critics,  a  ^^  Br^i 
impression"  upon  a  disputed  passage^ 
**  which  reading  do  you  prefer,  *  Put  out 
the  lights  and  then— Pot  out  ibe  light,' 
or,  *  Put  out  the  light,  and  then — ^put  out 
th£  light*  f  *  Qnoah  scratched  his  vrotdly 
head,  and  putting  on  that  same  inde- 
Bcribable  leer  again,  solved  the  difficulty 
at  once.  "I  tink,  Maussa,"  replied  he, 
*M  should  make  um  blow  de  light  out 
de  fuss  time."  If  the  student  of  Shakes- 
peare ponders  as  long  and  aa  deep!}'  Dpon 
this  answer  as  I  did,  the  covert  satire 
and  the  ^iopian  wisdom  whicli  it  dis* 
plays  will  not  ho  lost  upon  him,  AlcJ- 
ander^tt  solution  of  the  Gordian  knot  vvas 
not  more  witty  or  more  wise.  But  that 
rascal  Quash  is  at  his  old  trick,  again,  1 
find,  of  causing  me  to  neglect  tny  busl- 
ne^.    Let  ns  return. 

In  or  about  tlie  year  1&41,  a  d^crip- 
tire  ballad,  entitled  "Die  Dan  Tucker.'^ 
first  made  ita  appearance,  and  speedily 
acquired  a  renown  and  popularity  bard 
ly  escelled,  even  by  that  of  ^^  Jim  Oroiv/* 
f!iis  may  bo  partly  attributable  to  lb* 
fact  that  le^  histrionic  talent  is  required 
to  give  it  a  fitting  interpretation,  and 
partly  to  ita  mtrinHio  worth.  In  some 
respeota  Die  Dan  Tucker  may  be  regard- 
ed as  the  best  of  what  I  have  d^notnt' 
nat©<I  the  ancient  negro  ballads.  The 
melody*  was  far  superior  to  anything 
that  Iiad  preceded  it.  In  it^  vivacity 
and  liveliness^  the  music  occasionjdly 
rerniudi!  us  of  some  of  Doni^tti**  hap* 
plest  eSbrta,  while  ita  simplicity  and 
quaintnes*?  at  times  breathe  oi  AnbiT* 
The  word.^,  too,  carne  more  deariy  bortt^ 
to  the  heart  of  the  American  f»eople, 
than  tboye  of  its  predecessors*  The 
Bong,  it  is  neetlless  Ijo  say,  boiL-Ui-  «.f  a 
series  of  vind    pictures,    d  1 

in  tb emj  ei  ves,  v  a ry  I  ng  as  ru  [  > ;    ,  ;  i  *> 

changes  in  a  kaleidoscope^  and  yet,  pre- 


« 


■  1  kh  c  hithtfrte  gEr«n  to  the  wofit  metod^f  [^M  u^htd^Mi  ilguiltoftU^B  «f  a  fuyrtff*:^  mng^    Of  courrc,  hn% 
ItniAlti  vxrdiQAfjr  inetnlug^ 
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Matmg  Co  m  Uie  cimnuster  of  the  bero^ 
fts  s  m<»£  artbUo  whole.  Tha  most 
Mftre&ing  tfsi  of  popolftrity  c»ii  be  ap- 
pHid  ti>  ''OI«  Dan  Tucker'"  with  pee^ 
nd  «iofi4«ioe.  It  hfls  been  sung,  per- 
hifB^  olteiMr   th&a    &115    melody  ertr 

I  li«TQ  said  that  tliis  wm  m  some 
upecfei  tlie  bfst  of  tbtie  iong^t.    It  was 
tlifl   iMt     Witlt    that    halbd    African 
loiimrcls J  in4 J  be  aaid  to  have  culioi* 
nated.      rrom  tiiat  period  it3  decline 
aisd  fall  wm  rapid  aad  saddening.  Hard* 
Yj  a  MDg  haa  been  produced  singe  that 
ome  whi^  does  Eot  preseni  the  most 
daring  laark^  cf  bare&cad  and  iinpu- 
gftt  imposition.     The  zealous  student 
"^  "  ■    ^leeies  of  Uterattire,  as  he  wan- 
loa^  the  decaying  ruins  of  its 
a-  crwdenT,  ma;  well  sigh  at  the 
•aa  Auldewed  vegetation  which  is 
ovenfKreadiDg  those  nubie  relica  of 
If  a  huttreaa  or  a  cornice  of 
to  bis  eye,  he  fiuda  it  bat  a 
oi  the  q\4  «4idce  degraded  to  a 
fodtioB.    If  a  gleam  of  the  former 
oee^ottiUF  sparkla  in  his  path,  it 
tliia  pboftpborie  gliuimer   which 
}oaUliome    and    decuyini; 
Vile  parodies,  seuti  mental 
dif^«a  for  dead  weDches  who 
araily  sleeping  under  ibe  willow, 
bajok  of  somo  stream,  and  me- 
romiiiiscenoea  of  uegroie  child' 
tk&  places  once  allot tc^d  to  the 
cM  ballads  of  former  days.    From 
before   mentioned,  I  hare 
abk^  after  a  most  oriiJoal  exa- 
to  telect  more  tban  ten  wliich 
mm  of  tbe  eottOQ-field  affla- 
tbeie  ten,   with  only  one  ex- 
et|kioa,    hare   been   ^    patched    aod 

Kd  up  f<»f  drawing-room  in=pec- 
thai  tliaj  look  like  a  bntopkin 
Mi  raddeixly  come  into  possession 
Ibrume*  Tbej  haye  I06t  their 
rj  gfvce  without  acquiring  a  city 
.  Tlili  inuodalion  i>f  trash  has 
away  m  its  might  all  the  ancient 
laatearks  of  song.  It  is  mortifying  to 
ba  obUgtd  to  confess  that  I  bare 
itarelwd  onsuooeaafiiny  frotn  Appleton^s 
fei  Cha  book  aund  in  the  rear  of  the 
for  a  copy  of  the  original 
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Jim  Crow,  The  names,  even,  have  lost 
their  marked  aignifi dance.  The  ques- 
tionable taste  which  has  giren  birth  to 
appellations  like  Fanny  Fern,  Lotty 
Lee,  Minnie  Myrtle,  and  their  loiig  re- 
tmue  qf  vegeUble  aJliteratious,  has  crept 
into  this  department  of  poetry  and  ex- 
hibits itaelf  in  such  A fri co-romantic 
fancies  as  Rosa  Lee,  Lily  Dale,  Flora 
May,  Nelly  Bell  or  Etty  Way,*  Poetas- 
ters who  never  &aw  an  alligaU>r,  or 
smelt  the  magnolia  blossom  in  their  live®, 
sit  coolly  dowD  to  write  an  African  ditty 
RM  a  pleasant  after-dinner  pnsiime,  or  a 
dail}  taik ;  and,  as  a  natural  cciii£«quence 
of  this  reprehensible  a^nmption,  we 
find  the  banana  growing  wild  in  Ten- 
nesse.  Sooth  Oarolina  slavea  gorging 
thom^elves  with  pumpkin  pie,  a  de- 
cea^^ed  negre&s  buried  upon  the  Law- 
rence river  in  In  the  midst  of  a  furious 
snow,  and  a  Kentucky  sugur  mill  in 
full  blast  in  the  month  of  Jime. 

Bat  ludicrous  anachronisms,  and  nn- 
pardonahle  ignorance  of  topography,  ara 
not  the  worst  evils  of  which  we  have  to 
complain.  Instead  of  the  lyrics  which 
once  stirred  the  heart  of  the  nation,  our 
wives  and  children  are  daily  and  nightly 
compelled  to  listen  to  some  §ach  horrible 
panwiy  as  this — 

»*In  *  Iftne  cjrpreu  iwamp,  where  tbe  vUd-r^ar^^ 
baUtrof^T 
Thv  ef:ho«f  <iWQk€  with  bis  ^wp  thrillrjij  toaeir-* 
014  PfiiDpej  Itei  t&«rc,  niid  Ui«  plk&UUaa  wjktcli- 

A  i-cquicEEL  bowij  Q*er  blf  4cep  Niaken  boq«s," 

or  sentimental  trash  like  this — 

Btie  pUjed  tbe  old  liujo  wbtcb  hiing  upon  #Wall ; 
Et*i'i  folcfl  wa*  low  ADd  rweet,  Uke  de  tittle  bird  j 
Tliem  toft  AOd  seuttfl  b»fie«  d»t  I're  k>  qIUo.  l»fiiLrC* 

or  this — 

*^  Oh  \  I  n«'cr  eui  lub  JiaQdder 
So  food,  8Di  tm^  mg^in  ; 

If f-  cbKnslnff  Kate  L«»lDft." 

They  are  fortunate  if  they  get  to  bed 
withotit  being  wearied  and  disgusted 
with  some  crude  burlesque  oq  a  ^wpnlar 
opera,  served  up  with  vulgar  caricatures 
of  the  style  and  manner  of  well-known 


*  ii^  l«L  tf  rrffc  a  pen<»iiMe  had  erer  exUted,  woiUd  hare  b««D  Iedqwu  ai  **  Uistft  L««^  Reia.**  1  he 
pPiitfte  ^onaet  at  the  N'orth  oii  the  luhject  of  nerro  VAmei  it  iwiurkiLltle  sod  amuikif ,  'tti^j  lilloai 
mmtmSa^mvmMMdAn  app^lUtlofia,  &«  Uiejr  lcnpas«  an  their  swner*  the  oCEke-^Q  fom?  plaDUtloEU  np 
iliHV»-«f  iliiaifliic  Ot«  DomtfDclatdrei  and  as  Ihe  genUesea  ar«  utaraLlj  imwVlUnf  to  cD:if'>r  up^a  i 

j.^^^  ^    , ^Zr._    >r!-._.^.         "  -  •     .,  *     ._j;i^ ^^. it-l. I  Wfc*.    fiH  ■  I*  fki  I  n  ^ai>      ^.r    1  hu^      i_^«i  art     ATI      iki- 


I  Nirtw  ^/  »«alt^  tncmVr  of  ihn  fjLtDfJ|^<]r  i<»i!]i«  fncnd. 


The  frtiUfulii«iS  of  Itw  womeo  oa  iht 


itevTAfltfLter  w£b4  I  DD«\hi(*d.  hid  on  oae  oocuLon  exh&uiied  hli ^oeabalirx*     ''Please  Uuu,*' 
^ilnnl^tiCai  «oe  nornlnf  b«fure  he   wis  odt  of  bed, "  Qemeptlae  tent  m«^  to  uk  yoii  for  h  nu^ 


Hi  » llttb  b«r»  ^"t  bW*!.*''    "  CjiU  htm  lAit  NighC'  ■*'d  mf  fflcnd,  laiily  catch  tajf  %.%  the  ta«t  wordi  j 
tAlt  V^  •*  W  !«,  »«I  wia  remain  nalU  the  thadowa  of  U^e  Uit  tiijht  of  iLl  .ball  f  lilher  round  hira^ 
i  »T  te«ta,  ftiid  It  itTUck  me  «a  a  curiixtu  anom^l/  to  mc  ia  Uic  morciLnf,  and  CfcU  Tor  Lut  H^bU 
a*  1^  Uto  ttk«  Ivl  pMit  oat,  I  Vft4  "*  lUfflQioadiff  beJiuirt  me  t$)«  dark  lifttu"^ 
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artists ;  aiid  cannneaded  to  popular  favor 
by  tlie  vilest  puDs,  of  which  '''  Leod  her 
de  Shain-monej,"  or  ^^  Lucy  did  km  a 
Moor,*^  are  not  e^caggerat^d  specimetia. 
Now,  all  thb  may  serve  to  make  the  ua- 
skilful  laughf  but  it  canuot  fail  to  make 
the  judicious  grieve.  It  h  from  the  pur- 
pose of  DBgroio  minstrelsy,  whose  eud 
at  the  first  was,  and  now  ought  to  be,  to 
present  to  the  lovers  of  original  poetry 
and  music,  a  chi.^  of  songa,  peculiar, 
geuuinuj  and  unadulterated.  A  thought- 
ful^ reflective  man,  can  hardly  leave  one 
of  tho  temples  devoted  to  suoh  barbaric 
sacrifices,  without  reasonable  and  just 
despondency  and  alarm.  The  decay  of 
Athena  and  Rome  was  as  marked  and  aa 
melancholy  in  their  literature  as  in  their 
government**  The  poet,  the  orator,  and 
the  statesman,  went  down  baud  in  hand 
into  the  shadowy  valley,  and  disappeared 
together  in  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and 
superstition  that  veil  for  ever  the  Bark 
Ages,  la  it  treasonable  to  hini,  for  the 
warning  of  American  minstrek  and  poll* 
tt  clans,  that  the  re  is  something  more 
than  a  striking  coincidence  in  tJiiaeimul- 
taneouj  decline;  and  that  the  present 
diseased  taste  in  popular  poetry,  may  be 
but  the  first  faint  symptoms  of  another 
dark  period,  in  which  America  ehall  ho 
hidden  from  the  gaze  of  the  world  ; 
never,  perhaps,  to  emerge  to  her  pristine 
dignity  and  aplendor  7  I  am  no  alarm* 
ist,  and  yet  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  thes^ 
views,  the  patriot  may  find  matter  for 
deep  and  serious  oonsideraliou, 

A  proper  diagnosis  of  the  disease, 
however,  is  of  no  eftect,  unless  a  remedy 
h  applied.  Furtunatel  v,  in  thia  case,  we 
are  g»t  left  without  fiope.  Tlie  mine 
firom  which  Jim  Crow  and  Ole  Dan 
Tucter  were  dug,  is  not  yet  eshansted, 
and  a  resort  to  it  will  be  alike  easy  and 
HQccessful,  Why  need  we  groan  and 
gnmihle  under  the  inflictions  of  ignorant 
and  self-conceited  song- writers,  when 
every  cotton-field  teems  with  melody, 
and  every  slave  hat,  throughout  the 
Southern  country,  has  ita  little  list  of 
genuine  ballade,  which  only  need  to  be 
known,  in  order  to  be  received  to  the 
beart  of  a  nation,  We  talk  wiih  vague 
regrets  and  sentimental  longinga,  of  the 
forgotten  strains  of  Tasso,  once  chanted 
so  commonly  by  the  shrill- voiced  gondo- 
liers of  Venice,  Poets  have  mwsed  de^ 
jectedly  over  the  songless  boatmen,  tra* 
vellera  have  feelingly  bewailed  the  silence 
and  desolation  of  those  once  gay  c^maU ; 


romancist^  and  serenaders  are  gradually 
ceasing  to  adjure  us  to  *^  list  to  the  voice 
of  the  gay  gondolier."  That  malic© 
which  delights  to  slander  the  nuretisting 
deati,  has  begun  to  deny  both  tlie  gaiety 
of  the  gondolier,  and  the  purity  of  bis 
voie^,  Ue  shares  the  fate  of  Hemnon, 
Ever  since  the  husli  of  those  mysterioua 
sounds  which  were  wont  to  greet  the 
dawn,  there  have  not  been  wanting  tra- 
Tdled  Gradgrinds  to  assure  ns  that  the 
Bong  from  his  lips  was  a  humbug  and  a 
iham;  and  to  degrade  that  majestic 
statne  into  a  vulgar  alxoemaker  with  a 
ma$ical  kpstone,  upon  which  the  morn- 
ing hymn  was  hammered  by  his  knavish 
priests.  So  we  are  aiked  to  believe  that 
the  voice  of  the  gondolier  waaharsji  and 
unmusical,  and  that  ^^Tasso^s  echoes,'* 
ohanted  alternately,  were  btit  such  polite 
and  comijlimentary  remarks  as  may  be 
heard  to  this  day  among  the  driver?  on 
the  Erie  Canal,  But  as  I  seat  mj&elf  in 
imagination^  on  this  calm  and  moonlight 
night,  by  a  certain  wayside  in  the  South, 
I  leave  these  discnesions  to  the  prosy 
antiquary^  and  care  not  for  the  songs  of 
Venice,  or  the  music  of  Memnon.  Up 
from  the  So  and  comes  a  gentle  irouth 
wind^  rippling  the  water,  and  fanning 
my  whbkera ;  the  shore  surge  whisi 
low  at  my  feet ;  afar  in  tho  distant 
hear  the  hum  of  the  plantation.  TBa 
tumultuous  harmony  of  the  stocky 
mingled  and  blending  with  tlie  faint 
shonts  and  criea  of  the  '*^  people,"  and 
til©  nameless  and  varied  sounds  of  insect 
life  lull  my  senses  hke  the  gentle  snsnr- 
rus  of  Tityrn^.  And  now,  faintly  beard 
far  over  the  water,  1  dlatingtnsh  the  soft 
thump  of  oars  in  tlic  rowlock  of  an  ap- 
proaching boat.  I  listen  with  attentive 
ears— for  I  know  by  experience  the  gra- 
tification in  store  for  me — and  soon  catch 
the  distant  tones  of  the  human  voice — 
now  more  faintly  beard,  and  now  en- 
tirely lost,  A  few  minutes  pass,  and  tbe 
breeze  once  more  wafts  to  me  the  swell- 
ing notes  of  the  choma  half  buried  in 
tbe  measured  cadence  of  the  oars.  Ite 
wind  diea  away,  and  my  a  training  ears 
again  hear  nothing  but  the  measored 
beat  of  the  rowers,  and  the  plasibing  of 
the  restless  sea.  But  now,  anew,  I  tear 
the  sound  of  those  manly  negro  voices 
svrelling  np  upon  the  evening  gale. 
Ifearer  and  nearer  come^  the  boat,  high- 
er and  higher  rises  the  melt>dy,  till  it 
overpowers  and  subdues  the  noise  of  the 
oars,  which  iu  their  turn  become  sabsor- 
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K  wkot  to  tite  song,  and  mark  its  titne  whh 
^^faBnaoDJons  beating.  And  now  the  boat 
^^^^0  n«ar,  that  eTeij  word  and  ererj 
^^^^  ooniiis  to  mj  ear,  orer  ;ba  water, 
^^^■h  p€f&6t  dittifictne^,  and  I  remg- 
^^^^  tbe  grvod  old  triumpbal  eljoras  of 

tib»  ftimirg  patriotic  melodj  of  **  Q^n%l 

JafiksOQ**: 

Wlicv,  ^r  kiniiAoiB,  In  ftmj ; 
B«  isii  «■  iM,  and  bt  fl^lit  oo  Und, 
"      ,  fln  ft  v&r^ 
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,  ftre  «Tiri 
a*  ^te  Ac  dij  In  fl4M-»d«jt 

WlHM^,  ^j  klmdoisp^  Are  airif . 

»C^^  Jbetvon  ftne  d*  tr*U^ 

WkMTt  mj  klnfdffm.  An  *m^^ 
a*  Ml  ^  iote  ind  co»w  twl«t 

^31  iht  boat  tonches  tbe  baaeh ;  the 
BfCrne^  witli  a  wild  crj  qiit  tlieir  slog- 
tumble  out  into  the  shallow  wat^t, 
tbeir  dTig-ont  np    high  and  drj 
tbis  sand,  and  I  am  left  once  more 
rii^  eTeaiog  breeze  and  the  quieter 
■J  of  Eftture. 

KMif,  apart  of  which  Itiare  just 
»  frao  from  tlie  aable  mint  In 
U  wia  eoiaed.  Its  originality 
trery  one  familiar  with 
life  will  it  once  p^roetye; 
Georgians  maj  eren  be  able 
l?l  poisi  to  llie  verj  river  on  which  the 
mikj  Uoobadonra  still  chaot  IL  I  am 
tliat  in  depriving  tho  words 
»lr  impropriate  masic,  I  rob  it  of 
of  ita  attractiveness^  and  sttll  it 
» bad  Bample  of  what  mn.T  be  called 
Hiatorsc  Flaatation  Bidkd*  Tbo 
oaval  battle  m  which  Old 
i0€j  w«a  engaged^  I  have  not  been 
•bla  to  ^IsooTer;  but  the  allnsion  to  the 
'  '  of  00!  ton  in  the  third  stanza  roaj 
iTiLlQat  iU  effect  io  f?ettliog  ooe 
ffzed  questions  relating  to  the 
of  New  Orleans ;  and  it  add.4 
•ttvCbtr  to  the  many  examples  of  the 
fi^tHofii/  of  oral  tradition  over  con- 
tcaporaoiooQfl  written  history. 

k  Is  BOi  alone,  bowever,  on  the  water 
tbtt  'Jieae  quaint  mn^  are  produced* 
Tbe  taam  oom-sbncking  season  haa 
fei  irtTB  peeniar  da^  of  songs^  never 
Wr^btUOfi  Cbttfeaiival;  their  rhythm i- 
0^  Kraetin^  or  cseanral  pannes  not 
Wn;;id^te4  to  the  measured  cadence 
rf  t-if  mm.  Bimdlng  at  a  lUtle  di9- 
taftce  from  the  oom  heap,  on  some  dark 
sd  qoiet  flight,  watching  the  sable 
i«Y&i  €d  the  gang,   yiotntnated   at  in- 
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tervals  by  the  flashes  of  the  lightwood 
kiiot,  and  lialening  to  the  wild  high 
notes  of  their  harvest  flonga,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  ooiselvea  un&een  6peciatora 
of  eome  secret  aboriginal  rite  or  ravage 
festival.  Snatches  of  one  or  two  songs 
which  on  such  occasions  1  have  heard, 
recnr  to  me.  Could  I  in  the  fgUowfosf 
specimen  give  yon  any  idea  of  the  wild 
grandenr  atid  stirring  muaio  of  th^  re- 
frain, I  should  need  no  apology  for  pre- 
senting it  to  my  readers. 

»I>e  Ikdkf  ta  de  t»Arl«f, 

Hefi  come  m  zoi\m*  ^^WQ-^ 
A  drlDldDf  tek  and  coffee  ; 
Good  tDorolufr  lAdi?»  «U, 

**  De  eemnneii  In  de  Utcbea, 
He;  cciM  a  nUln^  dovn — 
A  df  iDki^i  brand  J  toddT ; 
0«od  laQrniPf ,  ladlet  &1L" 

I  place  the  above  in  a  class  to  which 
I  have  given  the  name  of  descriptive 
songs.  By  thiii  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
nnderstood  as  hinting  that  It  Is  an  aoou- 
rate  description  of  a  "^  whitefolbs/^  party. 
On  the  contrary,  it  probably  origimtted 
in  the  tipsy  brain  of  its  du&ky  author; 
or,  perhaps^  in  a  moment  of  discontent 
may  have  been  composed  as  an  ejtaggc- 
rated  satire.  The  allusion  to  the  kitchen, 
as  the  place  where  the  gentlemen  are 
engaged  in  their  pleas^fng  and  congenial 
occupation^  goes  to  &how  that  the  min- 
strel bad  in  his  view  a  colored  party^ 
which  I  am  inclined  to  think  was  in  fact 
the  ca^e.  But  at  tliis  stage  of  our  critical 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  negro  lite- 
rature, such  epeculations  are  alike  tedi- 
ous aod  unprotitable. 

The  comic  ballads  of  the  3oath,  form 
a  large  and  highly  interesting  clasps  of 
songs,  more  especially  as  they  are  of  a 
sort  most  readily  transplanted,  aud  most 
grateful  to  the  public  taste.  Apart 
from  their  fun,  however,  they  lack  the 
merit  which  distiDgnishee  many  other 
kinds  of  African  composition.  Tbo 
negro  is  humorous  rather  than  witty, 
and  bis  comic 'aongs  consist  of  ludicroua 
images,  instead  of  witty  conceits,  I  do 
not  remember,  in  the  whole  course  of 
my  investigations,  to  have  met  with 
any  thing  likeapun  in  a  genuine  planta- 
tion mt^lody.  The  following  ihncking 
soiig  haa  nothing  to  recommend  It  to 
pnblio  attention,  save  the  «|ueiitb.mai>le 
Hivme  to  ** supper."  The  Joveris  of 
"6lo  Dan  Tucktr"  will  be  pleased  and 
interested  with  a  coin eide nee  in  which 
there  cannot  be  the  tilighiest  ground  for 
a  Biispicioa  of  plagiiu-ism. 
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Bo  1  mvketri  bo ! 

HfflmAlcetr,  hoi     [JU<*p«|l.] 

*  Waaf  aQ  dnitd  up  la  ^  puok«r , 
Bo!  mslHtj,  ho!    [i?tfj?«i^.J 

"■  itald  io  till  sba  ircDi  to  itipp«r, 
Bo  I  mtdnvij,  ha  r    C^^igB^dlO 

The  main  obiitacle  wtiich  the  entlm- 
Bias  tic  collector  of  the'^e  songs  wili  have 
to  COD  tend  against^  will  be  the  difficulty 
of  thorougljly  comprehending  the  oegro 
dialect.  Bo  pocaliat  is  it,  that  those 
OTeQ  who  have  been  fainiUar  with  it 
Ihsm  their  in  fancy,  are  often  times  at  a 
loss  to  ioterpret  snch  passages  as  the 
chorus  in  the  last  ipeelmen.  No  assist- 
suco  can  be  expected  in  such  matters 
from  the  negroes,  who,  when  called 
npon  to  repeat  f-loWly  awd  distinctly  a 
line  which  tliey  have  jiiit  snag,  wiU 
declare  with  the  almost  gravity  and 
soletnoity  that  they  have  Qtierly  for- 
goitvn  it.  I  nsed  to  think  that  they 
were  unwilling  to  show  to  the  world  tlwj 
richest  treasures  of  their  literature ;  l*ut 
subsequent  investigations  induced  me  to 
believe  their  assertion,  and  to  conclude 
that  tl>eir  intellects  could  only  retain 
tlie  words  when  assisted  by  the  mn^Je, 
An  iiitelligent  friend  to  whom  I  applied^ 
Buggeated,  though  not  without  doubt, 
that  the  line  in  question  was  *^Ohl  my 
lady,  oh  P'  And  the  £'ict  that  the  ballad 
is  principally  devoted  to  the  misifortuue 
of  the  "  mistre&R,*'  gives  eome  ©ouute* 
nance  to  this  interpretation*  With  tlie 
line  *^  He  full  uui  fota  wid  cotton  bale," 
in  the  ballad  of  Genel  Taylor,  I  had  an 
auiount  of  trouble  which  will  hardly  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  see  the  line  in 
print,  1  suppuse  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  observe  that  *^full  um  fote"  means 
*'  filled  "  i.  (?.,  constructed  *'  his  fort." 

Antobiographic  ballads  hold  a  promi- 
nent posifion  among  Southern  melodies; 
but  a^  ihcy  ara  usually  auDg  eiclusively 
by  theirauthoii,  and  are  regarded  in  a 
measure  as  pdvate  property,  I  do  ntit 
feel  at  liberty  to  ti'unsfer  any  specimens 
to  thiie  pages ;  more  especizuly  as  at  this 
Ljionient  I  find  it  imposMble  to  bring 
■■liy  to  my  recollection*     One  melancholy 
^Kiorus^   **  The  long   snmtner'a  day,^'   I 
^nill  remember.     It^  perpetuaUy  rccur- 
^Htng  sound  ne^er  failed  U}  have  a  singu- 
larly saddening  and    doprii^ssing    e£^ot 
apon  raCj  whenever  X  h(?ard  it-* 


In  speaking  of  this  kind  of  literature  the 
improvlsationa  of  the  negrfjea  must  not 
be  forgotten,  but  aa  tliey  are  usnaUy  but 
a  running  commentary  on  matters  pac- 
ing under  the  iniixtediate  notice  of  the 
minstrel,  tliey  poseeas  bat  a  local  and 
transitory  Interest,  and  a  single  ttanai 
taken  at  random  will  suffice.  The  read- 
er will  notice  the  chorus,  which  was  a 
favorite  one  with  the  improvfaator,  and 
has  served  to  string  many  thonsaod 
lines  together- 

"  Oi^  Maqi  WiUfAiDf  he  ganc  to  IcgltUtitr  ; 

Ah  1  ehofilofit,  cbojmlDgA^  ctiogftt«f . 
Youtif  Uaiu  Jabn,h«doiid  eome  tiomt  fh^ra  «iai^», 
All  I  ctiofmlotft,  c))ogmlo^  chjifolaf ." 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  Sontheni 
life,  and  especially  thof*e  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  iti  hunting  delights,  will  per- 
haps understand,  without  any  explana- 
tion, that  the  foregoing  refrain  is  iu tend- 
ed to  be  an  imitation  of  the  gobble  of 
the  wild  turkey.  I  have  performed 
many  ortbographioal  experiments,  in  or- 
der to  repre^iit  the  sound  more  nearly 
on  paper,  but  without  success*,  and  1  am 
aware  that  no  words  can  express  the 
nch,  unctuous^  guttural  flow  of  the  line, 
when  uttered  in  perfect  time  by  a  full 
pmg  at  t!)eir  corn-slmcking  tasL  An 
approiimation  to  it,  however,  may  be 
made  by  pronounciog  the  words  rapidly 
in  a  deep  tone,  and  at  the  same  lime 
violently  agitating  the  body  in  a  perpen- 
dicular direction.  Having  on  one  or  two 
ocira^ions  essayed  tiiis  mode  With  eon- 
side  ruble  satisfaction  to  myself,  and  no 
little  commendation  from  a  few  privi- 
leged spectators,  I  am  enabled  to  make 
this  assertion  with  iomecontidence;  bnt, 
as  the  movement  is  slightly  fatiguing, 
and  totally  devoid  of  grace,  1  do  o*>t  wnsh 
to  be  understood  as  recommending  it 
either  to  invalids  or  ladie<<.  It  i?,  how- 
ever, the  only  foaaihla  method  of  '^  talk- 
ing tnrkey,^^  that  I  ha^e  yet  been  able  to 
diseover. 

I  have  thnt  attempted,  as  calmly  and 
dispassionately  as  my  own  strong  feel- 
ings of  the  importance  of  the  subject 
will  pei'mit,  to  call  tho  public  atf-entioa 
to  a  Berioua  and  growing  evil,  and  hum- 
bly, as  beootiH*«  mo,  to  point  out  some 
means  for  its  removnL  My  tn^sk  fa 
finished,  aud  my  duty  acroniplishod* 
neticef<>rth,  0"^  'iMtv  nf  .mNLiM/  nr  cor- 
recting the  ]  niaitem 
will  devolve  -  i  THtiJB. 
I  have  endeavored  tf»  *■  ^li- 
gations  to  Booi^ty  feari'                        re* 
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\j.  Fat  tlik  ooors^  and  sin  cent  j  dona 
I  dtsm  Gf^t.  If  the  considemiooB 
wHcli  I  bave  presented  shAll  have  the 
tSect  of  awatenittf  public  attecitba  to 
tlta  subject  1  wdl  he  sallcieatij  re- 
wvrdftd^  tf  not,  the  consdonaness  of 
dmj  p«r&rai«d  will  sustain  me*  1 1  la 
eart-sstljtobe  dedred  that  callections 
<d  KeniriQe  plantation  sonp  mmj  be 
iBt£L  Tb©  grateful  inccost;  of  posterity 
wooid  embalm  ilia  memorj  of  blm  who 
fbdold  band  down  to  them  authentic 
lMiUad%  whioh  another  generatioa  maj 
iw«ep  from  tbe  &ce  of  the  eart^i  forever^ 
Then  are  men  whose  birth  or  long  resi- 
deouoe  In  Uie  South,  wlxoee  knowledge  of 
Ibc  D^ro  dialec^  and  wbo^  taste  and 
iceompliihmenta  in  polite  Uterator% 
teem  la  liare  e$peou3)y  Btte4  them  for 
^m  aerfjoa.  For  the  &w  and  i  en  perfect 
I  which  I  have  gi^en  above^  I 
be^n  indebted  to  a  treaci^erons 
of  a  few  months'  sojourn  in. 
some  eix  or  seven  years  ago^ 
bad  DO  rea^^n  to  enpjx^se  ibat  I 
iboold  erer  feel  called  npon  to  pen  tbii 
irliott.  GjuM  I  have  foreseea  its  neces- 
«lj,  the  collection  would  have  been 
SnaatJj  laiger  and  more  perfects    Bat 
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enough  has  been  pres^ited  to  show  how 

much  ioay  be  ejected  bja  zealous  schol- 
ar under  more  advantageous  circumstan- 
ces. Upon  a  rough  calculation,  made 
with  no  etati5ti(^  lo  refer  to,  I  ha ^e  con* 
eluded  that  tber©  are,  at  least,  thirty 
tliousand  slave  plantations  in  the  United 
States.  Is  it  Qu reasonable  to  suppose 
that,  on  eadi  of  tbe5e  plantations^  one 
song  may  bo  found  of  nudif  puled  genn- 
iueaesa  aad  excelleuce!  It  will  be  a 
proud  day  for  America  when  these 
tbirty  tbonsand  Bungs  are  .collected  into 
several  volumea,  bauAsomely  bound  in 
Turkey  morocco,  and  superbly  embel- 
lished* Then  negro  miusLreli^y  will  take 
ita  proper  place  in  hteratnre;  then 
Ethiopian  Berena#lers,  and  Congo  Min- 
atrels  will  draw  crowded  ho«=es  at  three 
dollars  a  seat^  and  oue  dollar  for  a  prome- 
cmde  ticket;  and  then— but  long  ere  that 
time  the  hand  that  writea  the^  liDes 
will  have  raotildered  and  become  dust — 
will  the  eye  of  the  student  and  antiquar 
ry  liuger  reverently  aud  dellgliledly  over 
gome  time-worn  manuscript  as  he  deci* 
phers  the  title  '*  Jim  Grow,**  or  *'Unole 
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WO  the  most  ennsory  observer,  the 
X  bminan  race  presents  the  utmost 
ibw^lj  in  almost  every  aspect  in  which 
k  «•&  be  viewed.  Men  exist  of  all 
&om  the  deepest  black  down  to 
t«st  white,  of  all  forms  of  enn- 
from  the  finely  formed  Cir- 
to  the  stunted  and  de form- 
ic and  of  all  gradatloos  in 
bWBIf,  from  the  Georgian  to  the  Pa- 
fmuu  Beaidea,  the  intelleetnal  capO' 
dfioof  dte  raee  appear  to  be  as  vnnotM ; 
md  then  ia  every  variety  of  mental 
mi^mmtmt  in  the  hnman  specie^  from 
tit  &r.ri*dhtng  lagacity  aud  inductive 
ftmm  oi  the  philosopher  who  extends 
dbi  kcwmdan^  of  knowledge  to  the  very 
"  i  of  ereatiou,  to  the  narrow  in* 
«C  tha  savjijp  who  burrows  in 
,  Mid  ia  innuenced  only  by  the 
ira  feelings  which  gnide  the 
lmi«f«alion, 

la  il  p<«a^hle,  tlten,  that  a  class  of 
Mml  90  diferent  in  all  their  cbaracter- 


inrtli^i 


isdca  have  descended  from  a  siugle  pair! 
or  does  not  the  diversity  of  appearance 
prove  also  a  difference  in  origin  f  Are 
all  the  modifications  of  form,  color,  4tc., 
which  distinguish  the  ditferent  famiBes 
of  mankind  merely  accidental,  the  re- 
ault  of  climate,  food,  habits,  &c.,  or  do 
they  indicate  a  specific  difference  whic!i 
divides  iuseparably  the  humau  raoot 
The  latter  supposition,  viz.,  that  aB 
mankind  do  not  belong  to  tlie  same 
species  is,  we  believe,  entirely  given  np, 
mt  the  present  day^  by  ©very  respectable 
ethuologist ;  tbongb,  by  a  very  remark- 
able ioconsiatency,  tb©  accidental  differ- 
ences are  adduced  as  a  proof  that  tb» 
different  families  of  mankind  must  have 
had  a  ditTereut  origin.  It  is  confessed 
that  men  p<JJ5■^ei^s  tiie  tame  genei-al  phy- 
sical characterisuc:*^  are  endowed  with 
the  same  moral  aud  intellectual  powers, 
are  influenced  by  tlie  same  hopes  and 
the  same  fears,  have  the  same  senso  of 
accountability,  and  tha  same  conscieDce, 
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ftccnstng  or  clae  CictisiBg^  one  ttni>tU€r, 
Aft<?r  \\m  avo^ral,  there  Is  dtmbtlesa 
s^?Sia  curic^ityi  oo  the  part  of  the  in- 

anirer,  to  leani  (*n  what  they  ground 
fie  diversifY  of  origin*  He  will  be  sur- 
prised to  kflrn  that  it  ia  partly  by  deny- 
ing what  they  havp  helbre  asiserted  with 
regard  to  sjteclfio  unity,  Mao,  they 
Bay  I  is  8p€cihcally  the  sato©,  becatiso  he 
pofseesie^  tlie  same  general  characteris- 
tics. The  several  races  of  maakind 
have  sprang  from  di 2b rent  ancestors  and 
in  differ<?nt  localities",  becanse  they  do 
not  possess  the  sanio  characteristics. 
This,  to  uij  miod,  b  the  plain  meaning 
Df  their  language,  Snppose,  however, 
that  they  mean  only,  that  while  the 
broad  and  general  characteristics  prove 
men  to  he  ^specifically  the  sanie,  yet  the 
minor  differencea  prove  him  to  be  from 
varloas  ttock*;  still  this  language  ap* 
peara  to  u-s  etiually  unfortunate,  for  it 
maitars  not  in  what  mystification  the 
terra  i^pecies  may  be  involved  of  late, 
it  lias  alwjiya  been  taten  in  tlje  sense  of 
an  aggregation  of  individuak  who  ma^ 
have  desconded  from  a  common  stock* 
Et  is  perfectly  obvious^  theu^  that  the 
accidental  or  permanent  rarlationa  hi 
the  human  race^  na  an  argument  against 
the  ©ommon  origin  cjf  mankmd,  ar© 
entirely  ruled  out  by  the  very  terms  of 
the  controversy. 

The  argntnenta  most  relied  opoa 
against  the  nuity  of  the  origin  of  tli6 
human  species,  may  be  grouped  nnder 
four  heads* : 

1*  From  analogy, 

%  From  the  fact  that  the  varietie9  of 
^aankind  have  been  always  the  Mmo  that 
they  are  now,  and  consectuenlly  that 
they  are  unchangeable, 

S.  From  the  fact  tbaf^  as  we  ascend 
the  stream  of  history,  nations  appear  to 
l>e  broken  into  more  mlEato  fraginents 
than  at  the  present  time. 

4,  From  the  diversities  of  language 
which  exist  in  the  world,  all,  It  is  main- 
tained, entirely  dbconnectcd  with  one 
another, 

L  The  argument  ftom  analogy  ia  aa 
follows : — It  is  maintained,  as  the  opinion 
of  the  best  naturalists,  that  animala  and 
plants,  iuetead  of  proceeding  from  a 
CCMLKion  fiource,  radiate  from  different 
isentres  over  the  conn  tries  in  which  they 
are  found  ;  for  instance,  the  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  New  World  are  different 
k^m  those  of  the  old,  and  those  of  Aus* 
ralii*  from  both ;  the  sanw»  fact  is  trti© 
with  refL'rence  to  other  jdaces  more  cir- 
onmscribed  in  tljeirgcugi'aphical  liinila. 


The  inference  by  analogy  from  tins  \Ai%- 
tjomenon  is,  that,  as  animals  and  plunts 
do  not  proceed  from  a  common  source, 
but  radiate  from  different  centres  over 
the  world,  ihe  same  would  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  man;  and  that  the  vari- 
ous families  of  the  race  would  have 
cHginated  in  the  dilFerent  geographical 
centres  around  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent  gronped.  To  this,  it  might  \^  luffi* 
eient  to  reply,  tiiat  ttiere  can  be  no  ana- 
logy in  this  case  between  man  and  tlie 
animal  creation:  In  thtir  dev^^lopment 
they  are  sobject  to  quit^i  different;  laws. 
The  fanna  and  flora  appear  in  ihcir  moft 
stunted  fortns  in  the  colder  regions  rtf 
the  north — they  improve  fjradnally  as 
you  proceed  south,  nntO  finally  they  at- 
tain their  most  perfect  devebjp^^'Tit  in 
the  torrid  lone ;  there,  the  flora  eihibit 
their  most  gorgeous  color?,  and  the 
fanna  their  greatest  atrength,  ferocity^ 
and  beauty ;  while  the  law  is  reversed  in 
the  case  of  mnn,  and  he  is  found  invaria- 
bly to  degenerate  as  you  descend  from 
tlie  temperate  to  the  tropical  zone.  In 
the  language  of  Professior  Guyot,  **  Na- 
ture goes  on  adding  perfection  tct  perfec- 
tion, from  the  polnr  regions  to  the  tem- 
perate 2onesj  from  the  temperate  zones 
to  the  region  of  the  greatest  heat,  Ani- 
mal life  grows  in  strength  and  develop- 
ment ;  the  types  arc  improved  \  iuttlli- 
geuce  increases  \  the  forma  approach  Use 
human  figures ;  the  oiirang-outang  stands 
already  on  his  feetr— trained  up  by  man, 
he  has  been  seen  to  sit  at  hia  table,  and 
to  eat  with  him.  Tlie  negi'o  of  tlie 
woods,  deceived  by  these  appearances, 
regards  him  m  a  degeneratetl  brother, 
who  holds  hid  toiigne  only  from  a  de^iir© 
to  get  nd  of  work^^vidently  the  devel- 
oj»ment  of  this  animal  touches  here  upon 
its  highest  expression. 

"  This  a^ct^nding  series  will  rise  to  its 
termination  in  man,  who,  in  hia  fignrei 
is  the  crowning  excel ience  of  the  whole 
animal  world,  and  the  very  reali/atlon  of 
its  idea ;  and  the  tropicrd  man  will  bo 
also  the  highest,  the  purest  tvpe  of  hn- 
manitv,  and*  physically  speaking,  the 
most  Seautiful  of  !ns  s^peciea.  But  who 
doe.^  not  know  that  man  tn akes  here  a 
wonderful  exception  ?  Far  frotn  eili* bit- 
ing that  harmonious  ositlino,  those  noble 
and  elevated  form?,  nil  those  perfections 
the  chisel  i\t  a  Fhtdia**  or  a  Pra^itelea 
has  combined  it  poo  a  single  bead,  the 
tropical  man  digj>laya  only  those  imfor- 
tunate  figures  %vhich  set-m'  to  apjcoach 
ever  nearer  and  nearer  tin*  imimah  ind 
which  betray  the  iustincra  of  the  hrutff/* 
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Her«,  lb«i^  r«»6tDbljU]oe  eiitirtlf  fails  In 
tbs  TCfj  powt  ia  which  die  ftnakigy 
ifaoold  Im^  good,  if  the  developtueiii  of 
tbe  bunun  mod  ft^Uow^  &  Uw  eommon 
Do  tlia  brolo  crealion. 

SappoKDf^  howeTer,  thai  di^er^Dt 
ocffitfOft  of  distribtititm  for  die  fauoa 
smd  florft  c^f  the  gk^b^  escUt,  what  docss 
it  proT^I  That  »^  the  fmu^  werts  in- 
te&ded  to  be  local  and  pectiliar,  thej 
were  not  ert^ated  at  a  single  point  and 
taeiw^fted  hj  miraculond  power  to  the 
pomtMmA  tiicy  now  occnpj,  but  were 
aHed  into  ^stence  on  the  spot,  and  in 
a  Btaatiioa  from  which  tliej  coy  Id  apread 
over  tbw  assigned  II  mi  is.  Hem  we 
!ia?e  BBi|>ij  th«  £act^  tbai  aa  th«  fanna 
wmrn  ia^bmmtd  to  be  local  thej  were 
wmii  In  different  loeaUUea,  Bnl 
db«el|f  liie  oonti-arj  if  ibe  fact  with 
ve^id  to  maa,  iDteoded  to  b«  universal 
io  hm  dominion  ovtr  the  world,  and 
aol  dttigoed  for  a  particular  location- 
hit  cmiioii  to<:»k  place  at  one  centre 
from  wfaidi  he  has  migrated  over 
llM  iMe.  The  capabilities  of  the 
aiutfil  ocsasiom  limited  them,  in  the 
;  of  Ibeir  eicarsions,  to  oer- 
geofraphical  limits,  bounded  by 
over  which  they  conid  not 
Aa  the  eapacitiea  of  man  are, 
r,  Aol  Emibed  bj  an j  ob^cle  on 
cietl^  we  thluk  it  decided] j  more 
witli  the  mode  of  the  divice 
that  be  diouM  be  left  to 
waj  from  a  common  centre, 
tham  ^lal  at r era)  dJatinct  pairs  thould 
bav*  beoi  enated  in  di^erent  localidea, 
to  tnike  tlte  work  aomewhlt 
FroTidence  never  multiphes  force 
far  til*  aooompUsbmejit  of  an  olgect; 
and  wba%  for  the  >popi2kting  of  the 
woHdL  m  tammon  and  singk^  centre 
W0M  hMwm  bi«n  ^ufficien^  it  would  be 
"  ~  ' '  '  to  suppose  that  more 
adopted.  Qetitlemcn  of 
■ehod  in  philosophy  are  not 
iwd  oC  iniraclea;  we  caunot  bat  ex- 
Mtonifbrnent  then,  that  they 
"  to  loultlply  them  without 
Tlie  auomalj,  however^  may 
Vi  ioooislcd  for  by  the'fact,  that  in  the 
piMBl  iostaooe  a  mirad#  would  be  a 
ftoniciikeir  rsligimis — e^en  Lord  Qer- 
m%i  of  Chcrbtiij,  oould  praj  for  the 
'raW^^oe  of  a  miracle  to  conErm 
I  In  Mm  attempt  to  prove  that  mlra* 
imlspossble. 

QMf  liowever,  the  fact  of  difi'er* 
Me  of  propagation  be  admitted^ 
I  tibn  nsoiailiea  In  the  conatitution  of 
t^hoAHa  moe  bo  accounted  fort  will 


not,  on  the  contrary,  fresh  elements  of 
difliculty  bo  introduced  into  the  disco^- 
aion  of  the  qae:ition.  How  did  man 
come  into  these  posttiona?  Some  deny 
he  was  created  in  the^  aeveral  localities, 
while  others  incline  to  the  theory  of  a 
development  aecordiog  to  htw.  Against 
the  former  » apposition,  the  weighty  ob- 
jection before  mentioDed  liea,  of  an  ap- 
fiarent  waste  of  power  on  the  part  of 
the  Almighty,  in  introdncing  mankind 
by  miraeuloua  aganey  into  a  poaition  of 
which  they  could  hare  availed  tbe^sel?e» 
by  the  mere  eieroiae  of  their  naiural 
powers.  In  the  last  four  or  five  centa- 
riea,  how  much  of  the  globe  haa  been 
penetrated  by  the  enterprise  of  Enro- 
peana!  Almost  every  &ea  haa  been 
Inrrowed  by  their  Bhips,  and  aluioat 
every  land  has  been  TLsiied  by  their 
commerce,  ^Noy^  more,  there  are  few 
conn  tries  presenting  any  prospect  of 
remuneration  that  have  not  been  settled 
by  their  colonista.  And^  in  more  reeent 
periods  the  mysterions  impulse  towards 
emigratioa  baa  been  so  atrong  as  near* 
ly  to  depopulate  countries  of  inhabits 
anta  proTerbially  attached  to  their  na- 
tive eoiK  With  the  prospect  of  comfort 
before  them  at  home  and  with  the  ex* 
am  plea  of  tljonaands  before  them  who 
have  been  disappointed  abroad,  the 
Irish  nation  appear  determined  to  for- 
sake, in  maas^  their  native  land.  The 
migration  from  Babel  was  only  a  fact 
tieloDp^jog  to  a  general  law^  wbich  hag 
found  its  expression  in  every  period  of 
the  world. 

The  operation  of  this  law,  it  may  be 
objected,  would  be  slow ;  we  admit  it 
would,  bnt  not  by  any  means  too  mach 
so  to  accomplish  the  peopling  of  the 
earth  in  a  reasonable'^  length  of  time ; 
and  very  quick,  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  time  required  to  carry  out  the 
divine  plana  in  other  parts  of  our  eco- 
nomy. How  long  a  period  must  it  have 
required  to  bring  the  earth  into  its 
pre^nt  state;  how  many  counties  ages 
does  geology  inform  us  were  passed  be- 
lore  it  became  a  fit  habitation  for  man, 
in  comparison  with  it;  how  brief  must 
be  the  period  at  the  very  longest  c^m- 
pntatbu  required  for  fpri^>.ing  the 
human  raoe  over  the  globe. 

The  snppoiitioa,  however,  that  man 
was  placed  in  this  world  in  full  posset- 
don  of  his  intelleotual  faculties  and 
physical  powers,  does  not  accord  weU 
with  the  theory  of  those  who  deay  tits 
nnity  of  the  ha  man  race,  Man,  the 
embryologi*t«  think,  was  not  made  oil- 


tOfldiifi 
lilt   glBTV^ 

M^  life  wlii^  w%  brwh  €tmf  dgrf 
cmr  {NitlM;  btt  doKiided  &om  m 
<tt  to  ojitCTt  It  ift  not  poiitiwclr 
tiiii«d  wbieli,  cad  ]bj  ' 
ffFtei  griw  «p  ca  fatt  pnmm 
II  votttd  Iw  an  ttDntiif  Vol 
noi  Ink  Ibr  v  ta  ibHoir 
proetmm  bj  wblch  h#  beetme  pommmd 
of  the  »e feral  a>ember«  wfaich  are  90 
qmIuI  to  him  in  his  itrufglcs  foriolH 
fiileDce;  and  a  rather  metapbjAcal  «>oe 
to  ttttm  tb©  itibtle  forcse*  which  ocini- 
bloed  to  form  faia  intcUeetnal  poweti. 
Tlie  prindple  of  appe^eocj,  in  the  Ian- 
ipage  or  tbe  embrjrologist,  erplains  aU 
Ihis.  Tlii»  njyRteriotis  power  is  equaUj 
SndoQDsble  a^d  plastic  in  its  opetadoD. 
Wh«!re  it  cam©  from  thej  forget  to  in* 
foriD  ua.  It  operates  in  a  tboosaod 
<»pncUins  ways;  it  gave  tbe  elephant  a 
trunk  to  save  this  rather  unwieldlT  per- 
iOiiAcr*^  tht>  trouble  of  &tooj>ing,  wiiile  it 
gratified  his  propensity  for  feeliogabotit 
hira.  Why  it  did  not  give  all  aiilmaU 
trunk  if  as  it  appeani  that  it  otight  to 
bave  operated  in  the  !nost  impartial 
mmit\*ir^  I  have  t*%v^t  been  abk  to  as- 
certain ;  it  gave  the  monkejd  arms  to 
Indulge  them  in  their  propensities  for 
clitnhing;  and  when  the*e  progenitors 
Df  tlio  human  fflmily  settled  down  into 
nobor  renpectttblo  men,  they  lost  their 
strength  in  theao  mcnihera  and  nsed 
only  tliejr  legi  for  the  purposes  of  loco- 
motion :  while  *their  sedentary  habits 
bttvo  rubbed  off  another  member,  which 
in  titniJi  nf  pnniitive  simplicity  was 
«sic<s«^llngly  ns^ful  in  flwinglug  an  indi- 
vldnal  from  tree  to  tree. 

We  are  not  Informed  of  every  pailiea- 
lar  transrortnalion  that  took  placa  be- 
immn  the  oyster  and  man  ;  we  are  only 
0«rtalnly  assured  of  this,  that  the  ilrst 
itago  In  thd  procesi  was  an  oyt^ter,  or 
loini'lhitig  like  it ;  and  that  the  last  but 
one  wa^  a  monkey.  It  could  scarcely 
bt  eipeotod  tliftt  Ihero  would  be  any 
reiM>raa  of  this  rather  un intellectual  pe- 
riod ;  w#  ar<i  tlierefore  left  entirely  to 
couji^otnre  ai  to  tho  various  parti  cidar 
devi'lopments. 

But  tho  hlntory  of  the  p^st  la  even  l^fls 
©biicnri^  than  that  of  the  future^  xe 
know,  at  any  rate,  that  mm  wof  a  luon- 
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tbe'iddltSoo  of  a  pair  of  winp,  reretia 
Halo^  definitiQii  of  man^  as  *^hipmitm- 
^mmi$r  Crenilemen  teU  na  that  tMa 
Tkw  of  tbt  iatrodnetion  of  the  hnmaik 
nee  b  reeonnneiid^  by  the  stmpEdty 
of  the  DHsna^  by  its  freedom  from  any 
abnipt  transition  in  the  order  of  nature; 
yoQ  liaf«  a  man  here  actually  feeling  hk 
way  in  the  world,  becoming  accustowd 
by  slow  degrees  to  the  objects  aroiad 
him,  and  growing  np,  as  ft  wcpe,  wlA 
tlie  state  of  things  in  which  he  is  plafoad. 
How  beaQtlial  is  this  development  m^ 
cording  to  law  ;  it  shuts  out  all  ca{»tm. 
and  personal  partiality.  Bnt  if  tbe  law 
acted  in  so  very  impiirtial  a  manner,  m 
it  appears  it  ought  to  have  done,  bow 
comes  U  that  developments  are  ao  Tety 
different  ?  The  elephatit  has  a  vtry  long 
slender  snout^  the  bull-dog,  a  very  short, 
thick  one ;  the  giraffe  bos  a  venr  Miy 
neck,  the  lion  and  bear,  verr  short 
ones ;  the  hare  can  run  very  fasE  from  faia 
enemies,  while  the  sloth  Is  liable  to  he 
overtaken  by  every  pors^ner.  Why  did 
appetency  act  bo  differently  in  eacht 
ilow  f^id  this  blind  influence  manifeot 
mdi  apparen  t  foresi  gl  1 1 1  No  w,  we  must 
confess  that  wo  cannot  admiro  the  phi' 
losopby  which  admits  all  tliese  w  ondera 
of  appetency,  and  is  staggered  by  the 
snpposition  that  man  wa.^  endowed  with 
the  power  and  the  inatinct  to  spread 
from  a  single  centre  over  the  world. 

It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the 
theory  of  different  pairs  of  the  hnman 
raco  originating  in  different  centres,  is 
liable  to  insDperable  objections — to  ob- 
jections precisely  similar  to  those  urged 
against  the  utilty  of  the  race.  If  threo 
or  f«nr  typical  varieties  of  the  ha  man 
family^  snch  qb  the  Caucasian,  the  Mon- 
golian, and  the  Kegro^  compel  ns  to 
adopt  the  theory  of  three  or  four  dis- 
tinct origins,  because  we  cannot  ac- 
count otherwise  for  these  apparently 
permanent  varieties,  farther  in \^es liga- 
tion wiU  *how  that  we  cannot  stop  here, 
bn^  ^^fLb  we  must  extend  ihe  pniiciple 
'  .iih  fyrther ;  for  the  peculiarities  that 
mark  the  different  raceaaro  not  confined 
to  the  great  fatnilie.^  of  mankind,  but 
extend  to  the  different  tribes  of  each 
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tlMM  bmillea ;  ft&d  Hie  nortlitrii  nations 
^  Unrcipe  dl^r  qajte  aa  permanent] jr 
^om  Qm  scmlheniH,  k&  the  O&ncasfftn  does 
&QDi  tlie  Mongolian,  and  the  tiibea  of 
SoQtliera  Africa  are  dtatinguished  qaite 
••  maeh  from  the  tribes  north  of  the 
e«{iiStor,  Bad  immediately  aronod  It,  a§ 
IM  F^re  himt^  19  from  the  Caucasian, 
II  is  mm  U>  dktjngulah  aD  Englishman 
Unm  a  f^enchmaa,  a  Spaniard  from  a 
Oenons,  4c*  Now,  If  the  Tarieties 
ted  br  the  two  or  three  great 
I  of  mankind,  ooropel  ns  to  trace 
I  to  two  or  three  different  origms, 
wliT  wiB  not  the  d^ffe^enc^J?  eqaaJij  in* 
tfldMble  between  infiaitely  numerona 
tribei,  potfii  alao  in  each  ease  to  a  differ- 
«Bt  oHgSo  I  The  difficnitj  haa  been  felt, 
ni  lYoiwior  Agva^z,  the  ablest  repre- 
•Evtilife  <kf  the  abore  school,  concludes 
Ikat  aaaMod  have  not  fipning  from  a 
^pair,  nor  from  separate  pdra 
at  different  centres;  but  hare 
«d  tn  gronps,  in  Tanous  conntries 
— i«  other  words,  have  b^cn  sown  broad- 
««l  of^r  the  world.  To  this  inference 
he  is  «l«o  helped  bj  the  analogooj  distn- 
laHan  of  Testable  and  animal  Ufa,  In 
eomtrM  eatiTelj  itolated  fi'om  the  old 
v^Odd,  iaeh  a3  Anfltmlio,  the  ianoa  and 
fan  are  entireTy  different;  tbe  plants 
•ft  oC  a  different  ipe<;iio  and  genene 
Aaneter ;  the  animals  are  also  entirely 
frtittrt.  In  conntnei  lets  iiolated,  there 
a  norm  resemblance,  withont  absolnte 
iimtixj^  however,  in  any.  The  faona 
if  Eorape,  posaesefng  the  aame  specific 
tfpe  m  thoM  in  Ajnerica,  presents  liow- 
efir,  Tarfetfes  at  onee  recognizable  to 
tfai  9j^  ef  the  practised  natnralist ;  when 
te  eeqfr^hical  11  mite  become  more 
i^omf  iisHed,  the  resemblance  becomea 
meli  greater^  yet  neTcr  amounting  to 

Horo  It  ia  to  be  observed  that  every 

MCies  la  one  <5oantry  has  its  represen  ta* 

tm  afteles  in  another,  and  sometimes 

«tte  ^renmitanoes,  too,  which  forbid 

the  «p|M»ltiaa  that  tbey  hare  been  pro^ 

paileii  from  a  oomraon  sonrce.      We 

mm  tb%  aacee  general  facts  tx)  be  applica- 

Uelo  naa ;  and  tbe  representative  gpe- 

4m  ei  the  bnmati  £smily  nearly  alike, 

l^lMK  ibsalntely  identical,  are  scattered 

l»ir  the  irorfd.    From  this  it  Is  inferred 

ittiii  the  representative  species  of  the 

■dffial  ermUon  oonld  not  have  descend - 

•i  fieni  a  common  orlgiQ,  neither  coald 

^ivpmentstive  ipeeies  of  the  hnman 

aea. 

tlli  eripmiient  will    siriM^  different 
•Wi  wttb  different  degrees  of  force ; 


most,  however,  will  only  see  Tn  It  the 
admirable  adaptation  of  the  animal 
world  to  the  circnmstances  among  which 
they  are  placed,  and  the  provisions  made 
for  their  preservation  amid  the  most  di- 
verse inflaencea.  Professor  Gnyot  well 
remarks,  **  The  resemblance  of  organized 
beings  in  the  three  continents  of  the 
north,  19  one  of  their  distioctive  chor- 
acterg ;  and  this  character  is  due  to  cir- 
cnm^^tance,  Uiat  in  proportion  as  the 
species  change  with  the  longttade,  their 
place  is  taken  generally,  not  bj  new 
types,  but  by  analogous  "pecies.  Donbt- 
le^  the  similarity  of  dimaU  is  one  of 
the  most  active  caoses  of  this  re^ffl- 
blance;  for  the  variety  of  the  genera, 
the  differences  between  the  fpectes  of  the 
three  continents  angment  aecording  to 
the  elevation  of  the  temperature;  but 
this  is  not  enongh  to  explain  the  fact  en- 
tirely. We  sh^  sM  that  the  continents 
<»f  the^ntth,  under  siimlarl at LtTide.%  and 
in  simnar  tern  peratnrei,  offer  types  of 
animals,  and  of  vegelation,  very  differ- 
ent in  each  of  them. 

''The  continents  of  the  south  are  more 
remote  from  each  other  than  the  fore- 
going. Broad  oceans  separate  them, 
even  to  isolation.  Scarcely  any  cfim- 
mnnication  is  possible  between  knds  sa 
distant ;  at  any  rate  it  is  only  indireet 
Shnt  op  in  themselves,  incapable  of  act- 
iof  upon  one  another  and  modifying 
their  respective  nainreg,  these  oonti- 
nents  are  excluded  from  all  commttnity 
of  life.  What  is  there  astonishing,  then, 
in  seeing  their  differenc^fs  carrie<l  to  an 
extreme,  their  characters  eiaggerat^xl? 

We  see  here  only  the  most  natural 
adaptation  of  animal  life  to  tlie  geogra- 
phical latitade,  and  the  feet  that  in  dif- 
ferent climfttes,  the  external  characters 
are  somewhat  differently  developed. 
Admitting,  however,  as  tme,  every 
thing  which  Frofessor  Agasiiz  wishes 
to  prove,  with  regard  to  the  animal 
creation:  the  difficnlty  still  remain?  of 
showing  that  the  same  law  of  develop* 
ment  applies  to  the  hnmsn  species.  A 
mere  analogy  which  evidently  holds 
good  otily  op  to  a  ccrtam  point,  cannot 
to  any  rea^nable  mind  be  ooncluBive. 
Yon  may,  from  tlie  development  of  the 
animal  creation,  argne  with  regard  to 
the  development  of  man  in  hi?  ani- 
mal nature;  but  when  he  is  considered 
in  his  high  OS t  and  mo^t  important  re- 
Intioils,  as  a  mora!^  intell^t^^K  and 
retpmnbie  being,  tte  analogy  at  once 
fails,  and  the  law  of  development  wonld 
in  consequence,  we  infer*  be  quite  dif- 
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Ibrent.  Aiid  iieh  U  the  fact ;  for,  lia  wa 
before  remarked,  the  aaimal  aod  veg©^ 
tftble  Greatious  assuma  higher  aQtl  mar# 
perfect  typea  m  you  proceed  from  the 
poWs  to  the  equator  i  while,  on  the  ooo* 
trw7,  man  is  found  in  Wa  most  degrad- 
ed position  m  the  troplcsii  tmd  be<x>iiies 
gradually  mor^  eleTated  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  temperate  ^oue,  iti  which 
he  f^ftohes  his  highe«it  development, 
physiCfll,  iDtelle<;tual  and  moral.  The 
aeveloptneut  of  the  auimal  follows  only 
a  phjsj<jaJ  law,  while  maa  heiug  a  moral 
as  welt  as  material  bdugf  ia  gororned 
by  both  the  laws  of  the  phyaicol  and 
moral  world. 

The  d^tinotion  has  been  well  drawn 
by  Profe?«or  Goyot,  **  In  the  animal,^' 
he  reuiarka,  '^^  the  degree  of  perfection 
of  the  types  is  proportional  to  the  in- 
tenflicy  of  lieat^  and  of  other  agents 
which  stimulate  the  display  of  material 
Ufe,    The  law  m  of  a  physical  order, 

**  In  man,  the  degree  of  perfection  of 
the  types  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  moral  and  iutdleotual  improvement. 
The  law  is  of  a  moral  order^ 

"  The  differenee  between  the  taws  has 
its  principle  in  the  profound  difference 
eiistitig  between  the  nature  and  desti- 
nation of  these  distinct  beings,  Th© 
plant  and  the  animal  are  not  required 
to  become  a  ditfereut  tliing  from  what 
tbey  already  are  at  the  moment  of  their 
btrlh.  Their  ide^  aa  the  philosopher 
would  say,  is  realized  m  its  fnlnew^  by 
the  fact  alone  of  their  material  appear- 
ance, and  of  their  physical  organiza* 
tion.  The  end  of  ttjeir  existence  is 
attained,  for  they  are  only  of  a  physical 
nature.  But  with  man  it  is  quite  other- 
wise. Man,  created  in  the  image  of 
God,  is  of  a  free  and  moral  nature.  The 
physical  man,  however  admirable  may 
be  hi;3  organization,  is  not  the  true  man ; 
he  is  not  an  aim,  but  a  mejina;  he  is  not 
an  end,  like  the  animal,  but  a  beginning. 
There  is  another,  new*born,  but  destined 
to  grow  up  in  him,  and  to  unfold  the 
moral  and  religious  nature  until  ho 
attain  the  perlkit  stature  of  his  raaster, 
and  pattern,  which  is  Christ,  It  ia  tbo 
imtoyeotnal  and  moral  man,  the  spiritual 
inftn.  The  law  of  development,  if  I 
may  say  so,  is  the  law  of  man,  the  Ifiw 
of  the  Imtnan  race  and  human  eocietie.^ ; 
fiow^  the  free  and  moral  being  cannot 
nnfljd  hia  natnro  without  edti cation; 
he  cannot  grow  to  maturity,  eioept  by 
the  exereiae  of  the  faculties  he  has  re- 
oeiv-ed  m  his  inheritanoe.  Here  ia  the 
reaaon  that  the  Creator  has  placed  the 


cradle  of  mankind  in  the  midst  of  the 
oontineuta  of  the  north,  so  well  made 
by  their  fonni,  their  structure,  by  their 
climate,  ass  we  shall  soon  seoi  to  stimn- 
kte  individual  development,  and  that  of 
human  aofjlety,  and  not  at  the  centre 
of  the  tropical  n^ona;,  whoae  balmy,  but 
enervating  and  treacherona  atmosphere 
would  have,  perhaps,  lolled  him  to 
aleep — the  sleep  of  deaths  in  hia  reiy 

To  tia,  then,  it  appears  incontroverti- 
ble,  til  at  the  frail  argument  from  ana* 
logy,  even  where  analogy  is  inafimia- 
sible^  fiaila  entirely  in  t!ie  moat  important 
poinCi. 

%  It  is  maintained  that  no  race 
of  mankind  has  changed  wftUtn  the 
hiatoric  period:  that  the  Gaul,  the 
Saxon,  (fee,  pre^nt  the  aame  conlbrma- 
Ucm,  and  possess  the  same  qnalitiea  now, 
that  they  did  when  first  known  to  his^ 
tory;  and  that  even  the  moctj mental 
remains  of  Egypt,  which  date  back  be- 
yond 3000  years,  exhibit  to  us  the  Ne^ro, 
the  Copt,  and  the  Jew,  with  precisely 
the  same  phyeiognomy  which  they  re- 
tain at  the  present  day*  If,  at  ao  early 
a  day^  w©  find  races  posiessed  of  the 
aame  character  they  now  exhibit,  ^d 
if  the  lapse  of  centuries  has  not  been 
able  to  change  them  in  any  important 
particular,  what  eTldeoce  have  we  that 
they  con  change  at  all  f  Boej  not 
the  inference  appear  to  be  that  they 
are  unchangeable.  It  Is  not  pretended 
I  believe  by  any  one  that  all  the  cansea 
which  operated  in  producing  permanent 
varieties  in  the  human  epecies  have  been 
discovered;  some  of  the  canses,  how- 
ever, which  are  nnivcraaUy  admitted  as 
indnentlal  in  modifying  the  human  form 
and  color,  are  climate,  food,  habits,  and 
education  \  these  being  nnchanged,  man^ 
as  far  aa  we  know — indeed,  the  snp- 
po®ition  is  confirmed  by  experience, — 
would  remain  unchanged.  Time  itself, 
withont  the  infloence  of  these  mo<lify- 
ing  laws,  could  never  produce  any  Im- 
presiton  on  the  human  person.  It  b 
not  Burpriaing^  then,  nor  eontradictoi^ 
of  any  law  recognised  by  the  advocate 
of  the  unity  of  the  human  race^  that 
the  Kegro^  the  Copt^  and  the  Jew^j 
should  present  nearly  the  same  appear- 
ance now^  that  they  did  three  thooaand 
years  ago.  The  Copt  and  the  Negro 
live  on  the  aame  soil  and  anhject  to^ 
the  aame  influences,  di matte  and  other-  ^ 
wise,  that  they  were  then;  the  Jew, 
though  changing  his  climate,  baa  not 
changed  hia  habits^  hag  not  amaUcamated 
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[viHi  Delis'  imtiotis,  observes  tho  i&nie 
ICB,  ftud  pursues  ibe  sotne  atgk^- 
Mw  thfti  he  ever  did,  TJie  aolj 
rJucb  be  iiaa  t^nderguoe  in 
itjwith  phviiolo^c&J  lnwa^ 
[b  ikfli  «f  color,  while  the  [>h>a]ogii0myi 
1  onlj  hy  food,  and  habits,  9iid 
^  Ktnuns  imeh&iiged.  Bnt  the 
iltAt  maa  doe^  not  chaQge 
>  vfaea  cUm&ie,  food,  moral  miA  iDtellec- 
\%mX  Wilts  STQ  chEDg^,  is  ccBtmrj  to 
I  "Will  irtBblkhod  faeto.  The  Jew,  ooco- 
f  iSar  90V«r«l  cento  n«8  the  coast  of 
r,  ham  beoojne  black  aa  a  Ne^o. 
&<liiiiingi,     eridently    deooeoded 

tbs  sam/B  ooDGTiering  raca,  differ 

IIb  orfBpiaxioii  according  to  the  latitude 
"  ipy  io  the  immense  conotrj  of 

the  Tork  in  Europe  haa 
mad  ihe€aQeasiaQ  cattof 
y  wbikt  in  Western  AmA  he 
towardia  the  Mongol  iaa.     The 
Btlioiii,  whom  it  would  be  the 
t   qidiodaai  of  cdUcbm  to  deny 
[ift  hmm  apruog'  &om    the   smne   race, 
-vavj    di&rent  oliaraclemtics ; 
hoEiaii  ta  unHke  the  Frenchman 
Ike  SeotchmAn    diifi^rs  materiaJlj 
Perhaps  there  can  bo  no 
\  more  directly  the  antipodes 
^irf  Oiia  araoth^   in   mental   and    moral 
the  Irkb  and  Sootch;  and 
» ia  acitieelT  an j  historical  £K^t  mora 
Id,  than  that  they  are  deeoendanta 
a  common  stock.     The  3axon  ia 
it  IB  almost  every  important  sm- 
the  Dntch  who  now  inhabit 
Dtry  from   which  he    formerly 
I;  and  siBce  transplaoted  into 
I  anperadded   to  the  parent 
of  the  qualities  of  the  soil, 
I  ia  ganorally  considered  Co  be  a  more 
impnliiv^    character    than    bis 
I    oa    the    other    eide    of    the 
1 ;  and  what  h  more  obviona  to 
[h^  ia  tbttl  the  American  if  as.su ming 
alijiipsnomj  of  hi^  own ;  it  is  not  that 
SB  J  of  thfl  races  from  which  he  ia 
m^  nor  li  it  identical  with  that  of 
offiipring  of  thoao  races    born    in 
bot  It  ia   something   peculiar 


IBilorj,  then^  and  the  moat  podtiTO 

l^aricnce,  pro  re  that  varietiee    have 

mm  produced,  within  the  historic  pe^ 

[dadgia  llimlli«a  descended  from  the  same 

f  nsi ;  H  ^  we  thinly,  then,  the  most  gra- 

'  '    m  liypk4Jie»is  to  mainlaiQ  that,  be- 

i  tlMira  are  a  few  instances  of  perma- 

f  of  tfpe,  dnrtog  the  historic  period^ 

\  mr%  therefore,  no  Tariattona  at  all 

\  the  ociginal  laical  stock.    This  la 


simply  a  qne^on  of  &ots ;  and,  in  my 

opinion^  none  has  been  more  completely 
and  triomphantJy  settled. 

The  qti«^tion  has  been  asked,  how- 
ever, how  is  it,  that  if  rac^  poaeeas  tha 
capuhillties  of  cJiaoge,  they  never  re-as^ 
inme  the  original  typsi  and  that  the  ne* 
gro^  after  being  exposed  for  centuries  to 
the  climate  of  America,  shows  no  sign* 
of  becoming  whitei  As  we  said  beforOi 
all  the  drcumstanees  which  govern  Ilia 
development  of  the  hnomn  race,  are  not 
known;  but,  from. a  wide  induction  of 
^t^  the  law  has  been  discovered,  ihat| 
in  the  infancy  of  the  human  race,  when 
the  nature  of  man  was  plastic^  he  re* 
ceived,  from  the  action  of  the  ctrcnm- 
stancojs  amotig  which  he  was  placed,  an 
impression  which  determined  his  oonfiO"- 
mation  for  ever;  or,  in  the  more  scien- 
tiEo  languag^e  oif  Lyell,  whose  oplniona 
are  entitled  to  the  higheat  reapoot,  hu- 
man development  is  goTemed  by  the 
fallowing  laws : 

^^  Iflt.  All  species  have  a  capacity,  to  a 
certain  extent^  of  adapting  themselves  to 
external  circnmstancea, 

**3d.  When  tlie  change  of  fitnation 
they  con  endure  is  great,  it  is  usually  at- 
tended with  some  modification  of  the 
form,  color,  size,  aad  other  parti cnlars ; 
but  the  mutatiuns  thus  superinduced  ara 
governed  by  constant  laws;  and  the  ca- 
pability of  so  varjitig  forms  a  part  of  the 
permanent  specific  character* 

^*  Sd,  Some  acquired  qnaLi  ties  are  trans- 
tnissable,  ^, 

**  4th.  Tiie  entire  variation  from  the 
onginal  type  which  any  given  kind  of 
<]iiaiige  can  ;nake,  must  usually  take 
place  in  a  wry  4hert  9pat^  &f  time,  aft^ 
whi^h  no  furthtr  variation  tan  be  at^ 
iaititd  %  mntitiuing  to  alter  the  eircum- 
tUineea^  though  ever  §q  gradually  ;  inde- 
finite divergence,  either  in  the  way  of 
deterioratiotj  or  improvement,  being  pre- 
vented ;  and  the  least  axcofs  beyond  the 
defined  Hmits  being  fatal  to  the  existence 
of  the  individnah" 

It  may  be  objected^  that  this  is  simply 
theory ;  tliis  is  true,  but  it  is  a  tlieory 
evolved  from  a  very  wide  Induction  of 
facts,  and  hiL^  the  rec4>mmendation  of 
harmonixing  all  the  circumstances  known, 
with  regard  to  human  deveh»pment; 
while  opposing  opinions,  which  are  theo- 
riea  too,  ran  singohirJy  counter  botli  to 
&cts  and  experience.  In  this  conoectioa 
we  cannot  avoid  noticing  the  remarkahla 
theory  of  Dr.  Knoi^  that  rac«3  can  never 
change,  and  never  amal^iamate  or  emi- 
grate    without    extinction;    in    other 
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words,  that  the  tj^iicrd  otaracter  and  lo- 
catioa  of  a  race,  are  so  ioseparably  con- 
nected with  its  well-being,  that  neither 
can  b«  changed  without  extinction.  On 
tbe  subject  of  variations  of  tha  human 
race,  we  have  before  remarked;  and 
the  connection  between  migration  and 
eitinciion  will  b«  apparent  to  very  few 
bnt  tlie  doctor,  himself.  Most  of  the 
nations  of  En  rope  have  migrated  to  their 
present  locations  during  the  historic  pe- 
riod, and  have  been,  pretty  generally, 
adulterated  with  a  foreign  el  erne  ot, 
which  it  ii,  I  beUeTC,  generally  admitted, 
has  contributed  to  their  iioproTeraect. 
The  American  nation  is  certainly  derived 
from  a  great  many  different  stocks, 
without  any  signa  of  degeneracy.  The 
attempt  to  account  for  this  anomaly,  by 
pointing  to  the  constant  accessions  made 
to  the  popnlatiou  from  the  parent  stocks, 
manifests  extraordinary  ignorance  of  the 
true  state  of  the  ease.  Europeans  and 
their  immediate  deseendants  are  liable, 
in  the  process  of  acclimation,  to  roaoy 
more  diaeasei  tbau  llie  native  American, 
and,  Cvmaequently,  exhibit  a  much  great- 
er mortahty.  The  fact  is,  that  the  lunger 
a  family  has  been  in  the  country,  the 
greater  is  its  immunity  from  disease,  and 
the  more  does  it  mnkiply  ;  whilst  the 
least  Leal  thy,  and  the  mo^^t  subject  to 
mortality,  is  the  European.  We  are  not 
certain  tbat  this  is  the  case  in  all  the 
British  Colonies  \  we  are  pretty  sure  it 
is  in  Canada,  and  incline  to  the  heJief  it 
i.^  in  all  countries  in  the  temperate  zone. 
Man  does,  then,  not  only  survive  the 
shock  given  to  his  systeni  by  the  action 
of  a  strange  climate^  and,  by  the  addition 
of  certain  peculiarities,  hut  is  s&ry  fre» 
quenlly  improved  by  the  process* 

8.  It  has  been  stated  that  as  you  as- 
cend the  itream  of  history,  there  is  no 
more  trace  of  unity  among  the  human 
race  than  at  the  present  time ;  but  you 
find  the  species  broken  into  divisions 
still  more  fragmentary,  'ff'kere  you  now 
have  nations,  you  formerly  had  tribes; 
and  mankind,  instead  of  converging  to- 
wards a  point,  as  you  trat^e  tbem  back 
towards  tbeir  orii^ln,  are  found  to  di- 
vef^  still  more  hopeleftsly,  rendering  the 
eearch  after  unity  absolutely  desperate. 

It  is  doubtless  a  fact,  that  the  first  form 
of  humau  associations  known  to  history 
were  tribes ;  and  that  the  first  form  of 
government  was  patriarchah  But  to 
identify  aodetiea  with  race,  is  to  con* 
found  things  totally  dl^tinet.  At  the 
present  day,  a  nation  is  by  no  means  co- 
iiitendive  with  a  race,  for  several  king- 


doms are  peopled  by  members  of  the 
same  great  family.  Witness  the  Gel  tit 
race  aoattered  over  France,  Ireland, 
Wal^  and  Sootlaud ;  the  Sclavonic  oo^ 
cupying  all  the  East  of  Europe,  and  tbi 
German  split  np  into  innumerable  pettyjj 
n  ationali  ties,  1 1  la  tm  {>ossible  th  en  froni^ 
the  social  subdiTisions  of  mankir^i  I 
infer  anything,  as  to  their  divers^ity  ( 
origin;  and  this  is  more  especially  thi 
case,  when  we  are  discussing  the  primU^ 
tive  state  of  society. 

The  first  form  of  goTemment,  as  wi 
have  just  said^  was  patriarchal;  Uil 
oldest  of  the  family  was  generally  tb4 
leader  of  the  tribe ;  this  waa  simply  aa 
extension  of  the  family  relation,  anj 
continued  nntfl  rendered  impractieabli 
by  the  multiplication  of  the  peopla 
The  sovereignty  was  then  confined  to 
single  family,  and  by  slow  degrees  a^| 
sumed  all  the  various  modlficatioc 
which  we  at  present  find  in  sooietyij 
Be*)idea  this  very  natural  order  in  thtJ 
devehipmont  of  government,  the  flub-rj 
division  into  tribes  was  necessitated  bf| 
the  pursuits  of  primitive  man.  The  fip  ' 
avocations  of  the  race  were  pastor 
communities  were  thus  formed  not 
large  for  acquiring  subsistence,  and  notj 
tot  small  for  self-defence.  Every  pa 
toral  country  presents  the  same  cod  ' 
tion  of  things.  The  Arab  of  the  deiNjrj 
is  a  living  embodiment  of  the  socia" 
state  in  the  same  locality  two  thousand 
years  ago.  He  lives  in  tribes,  which  j 
broken  up  when  they  become  Duwieldj 
or  when  internal  dissensious  arise,  ajiq 
which  never  after  coalesce.  Yet  no  on«.^ 
I  believe,  has  adduced  the  multij»licTtyof 
tribes  a^  a  proof  of  tlie  plurality  of 
stocks  from  which  the  Arab  is  descend- 
ed. The  clan  By&teHi  i.«,  however,  not 
confined  to  the  East  or  to  antiquity ;  it 
existed  until  a  very  recent  period  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  among  a  nation 
dej^cended  of  course  from  a  cOTumoa 
stock. 

To  adduce,  then,  the  mnltiplicity  ol| 
tribes  in  ancient  times,  as  inconaisten 
with  the  unity  of  the  origin  of  the  hunmil 
race,  is  coniplctely  to  misapprehend  tha 
B late  of  the  question. 

The  same  remarka  hold  substantially 
good  in  reference  to  the  argument  drawn 
from  diversity  of  language;  if  indeed, 
there  be  a  radical  dw^nity  in  language^ 
Host  philologists  think  not,  and  I  Wieve 
moj^t  of  the  languages  of  Europe  and 
weatern  Asia  have  been  traced  to  a  com- 
mon Semitic  si  em.  So  obvious  was  ihiP 
connection  to  the  most  eminent  sc Uolari 
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of  ^  list  c8iitoT7f  th&t  the  conirejaiice 
of  ill  kngusgot  to  a  common  origin,  waa 
to  tliata  ooi^tisiTe  of  the  unhj  of  the 
hmamk  noei.  Tha  oppos^n  Qt  tliU  DQitj 
«j  tiMj  uikfi  no  pretenaaona  to  philu- 
k|»eiln«eir«li;  seemg  however,  super- 
ftra&l  differaoces  in  yftrioos  t&ngnages, 
tlief  ire  dii^osed  to  make  the  most  of 
tfaem. 

It  kiwer^r,  a  radical  diibrenee  did 
oxMi  bc^eea  the  yarions  langoages  of 
til*  wiorM,  It  would  prore  nothiog  against 
tlie  "umtf  of  the  rac« :  it  being  obTioas 
that  £unil£ea,  oonfessediy  of  the  same  mee, 
do  wtA  wHmu^  uste  the  same  language. 
Tbs  Iiiih,  Welsh,  Ga^lic^r  ft-^<^  French  are 
I  £dt«nt  as  most  laagua^es  from  one 
r,  jet  still  ar*  oon^tent  with 
Boity  of  origiiii  on  the  part  of  the 
that  use  them.  The  Soaih  Sea 
have  different  languages,  not 
odj  in  the  different  groDps,  but  in  the 
tri^nil  kl&nds  whroli  compose  the^e 
and  in  the  small  Island  of  Tatua, 
e  than  8€  miles  in  drcnmfer- 
\  inhabitants  ^peak  fonr  different 
^  s  totally  distinct  from  one  an- 
Tet  it  would  not  sonnd  very 
pUkBOf^ical  to  assign  different  origins 
i»tb»isbabitants  of  each  of  these  islands. 
Tbt  inth  is,  that  every  indication  which 
it  m  ti  T&loable  In  antiquarian  research, 
ininii  inTanabk  to  migration  of  the  rac^ 
fr^m  m  Mgle  centre :  it  is  the  deduction 
of  ailcftOB  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
UHory  and  tradition.  National  vanity 
ii^  droiabttkaa,  gratified  m  in  Greece,  by 
l^faiilag  to  Antochchone?,  or  ahoriginea, 
ipviii^iif  Uke  giasshopfiers  from  tha  toil ; 
MtS  tJus  tradition  ia  invulred  in  the 
ohKBriiy  of  remote  antsquity,  and  is 
astrtmaly  indistinct  in  its  outlines;  and, 
slier  ail,  amounts  only  to  the  simple 
fiMt,  tlifli  the  fintt  rtc^nlH  eraigrants  to 
Qreeee  femid  inhabitants  there  before 
ttiilii.  The  iiukbility  to  determine  wheD 
tte  ini  iiihabiLanta  settled  there  ariiea 
dBfkiy  from  the  &cl,  that  the  emigration 
looc  plaos  before  the  historic  period. 
Ik  oCRpONtion  to  tins  snppo&^ition  of  the 
fini  tuiabitants  of  Greece  springing  from 
the  soil,  or  being  created  on  the  i^pot^ 
il«  bare  the  nnanimons  t^timony  of 
r  is  im^QT  of  the  migration  of  the 
a  spot  sotne  where  in  North- 
tsla.  The  Brahmins,  Chine^Oi 
mm^  kmj^MX^  too^  repr^ent  the  human 
inily  ai  deaeanding  from  the  highlanda 
of  iunai  atP^misg  down  the  sides  of 
IIm  Bindoo  Ooah,  the  HimQlaya^  and 
ibi  Allil  Monjitaina^  and  finally  spread- 
fm^  Ofir  the  a4ioioiiig  phuns  tu  the  con- 


fines of  the  ocean.  The  history,  poetry, 
and  legends  of  Eorope,  give  precisely  the 
&ame  acconnt  of  the  settlement  of  tiiat 
coQntry ;  and  all  point  to  the  mysterious, 
sicred  East  as  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  we  cannot 
rely  much  on  the  chronicles  and  tradl* 
lions  of  a  barharoua  age.  Yet  we  tMnk, 
that  a  testimony  given  with  stich  nna- 
nimity  and  nniversality  might  have  same 
weight  with  gentlemen  who  attribute 
snch  a  profound  signidcancy  to  the  Gre 
dan  tradition  of  men  springing  from  the 
soil. 

Our  remarks  have  been  ei tended  to 
thia  point  purposely  wit  hoot  any  rerer- 
ence  to  Scripture,  because  w^  do  not 
think  that  the  argument  from  8ei-ipEure 
would  have  much  weight  with  tht 
maiatatners  of  the  position  we  have 
been  attempting  to  controvert  Borip^ 
ture^  it  is  asserted,  was  never  given  for 
the  sctillng  of  physical  and  H^ientifio 
questions,  nor  for  any  purpose,  indeed, 
hut  the  propagation  of  moral  and  re- 
ligioa4  troth.  He  it  so.  But  in  tha 
purjHise  of  Scripture  the  origin  of  man  is 
not  developed  as  a  simple  ethnological 
question,  but  dwelt  upon  as  the  mode  of 
aceounting  for  the  introduction  of  moral 
evil  into  the  world,  and  ita  tran^miss^ion 
throojjth  the  diflerent  members  of  the 
human  family  down  to  the  present  time. 

AH  orthodox  Christiana  agree  with 
St,  Paul,  in  tracing  the  predispodtion  to 
evil  in  the  human  race«  to  one  inan^a 
transgression,  by  whom  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  and  to  our  otmnection  with 
him  as  our  progenitor.  Moral  intirmity 
is  part  c»f  the  constitutional  bias  derived 
from  our  first;  parents,  and  only  to  be 
acoonnted  for  according  to  the  tlieory  of 
Scripture,  by  onr  intimate  union  with 
them  by  direct  descent. 

It  may  be,  as  It  has  been  said,  tiiat  St 
Panl  was  deceived.  To  di^uss  this  a»- 
sertion,  would  be  openicg  up  a  question 
entirely  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  pa* 
per.  Our  reuiarks  in  this  immediate 
connection  are  intended  only  tV^r  those 
who  have  some  confidence  in  the  teach- 
ing of  St,  Paul, 

Apart,  however,  from  the  bearing  of 
Scripture  on  the  subject,  Llie  various  con- 
verging arguments  from  science,  history, 
and  tradition,  as  well  m  the  deepef 
moral  con<oionsness  of  the  race,  are,  we 
conceive,  conclusive  of  the  unity  of  man- 
kind. M^m  instinctively  recognizes  man 
as  his  brother;  the  social  instinct  is 
paralyzed  only  when  our  better  fedingi 
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ary  dewhued.  Our  liopea,  our  feara, 
Our  afpiiAtioEis  After  the  tiD^eti,  are  all 
■nodatcd  with  tbe  &o<?iety  and  fdlow- 
ahlp  of  oar  brother  mao*  The  mysteri- 
ous ijmpathj  which  ioipirea  whole  us- 
tiotis  with  the  emotions  of  asiagle  man; 
the  ot^nattiQnjty  of  happiness  which 
spreads  through  society  Qoder  the  thritl  of 
a  eiflf  le  joy — and  the  deep  and  joarmng 


tenderDcas  exdtc<l  by  the  oectirrence  of 
a  great  misfortune — are  certainly  indka- 
lions  of  so  met  h  log  more  than  a  mer« 
general  resetnblanee  among  mankind  ; 
and  can  be  satisfactorily  aoconntod  for 
by  no  other  theory,  thi-n  that  which 
snppoeea  the  morale  religions,  and  phy- 
mGOiX  nnity  of  the  hnman  race. 


SECEET    SOCIETIES— THE    KNOW    NOTHINGS. 


I 


TITE  think  the  historians^  in  psneral^ 
If*  have  scarcely  made  safficient  ao^ 
connt  of  the  Inflnence  of  secret  Bocletlw 
on  !mtnan  affairs.  They  have  written 
elaborately  of  the  external  events  of 
history,  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  dynasties, 
of  th6  miprrations  of  races,  of  political 
changes,  of  victories  and  defeats^  of  the 
philosopliy,  the  art*,  the  literatures,  and 
the  maonera  and  cnstnms  of  nations ; 
ihey  have  also  dwelt  with  ci  reams  tan - 
tial  accuracy  npon  the  tbriunes  of  great 
men,  their  precocions  j-otith,  their  ma- 
tare  splendor,  and  their  final  mistakes 
and  martyrdom;  hnt  the  workhjgi^  of 
those  myslerions  organizations,  which, 
fti  much  as  anything  ebe,  have  controlled 
the  movements  of  society,  they  have 
treated  only  incidentally,  as  they  chanc- 
ed to  be  involved  in  larger  movements, 
and  without  that  careful  research  and 
comprehensive  philowphy  whicli  their 
importance  seems  to  demand, 

Yet,^o  phenomena  in  liietory  have 
been  more  constant,  or  more  powerful 
in  their  effects,  though  not  always  fla- 
grant, or  eren  apparetjt,  than  the  opera- 
tions of  these  secret  brotherhoods,  i  From 
^e  earliest  timesj  and  among  e^ery  peo- 
ple wjth  which  we  are  acquainted,  they 
have  not  only  existed,  but  exerted  con- 
iiderahle  inflnence  over  the  develop- 
ments of  hnmaniiy.  Among  the  oldest 
monuments  of  soctal  UTCj  carrying  us 
back  itit^j  the  debatable  land  which  ho- 
vers between  a  misty  mythnlo^,  and  a 
scarcely  less  mi«ty  traditiotinl  history,  in 
the  clouds  of  which  men  swell  into  the 
proportions  of  demi-gods,  and  the  re- 
former, the  civiliser,  the  thinker,  and  the 
poet,  tatte  the  shape,  in  the  exeitnble 
fmaginfithms  of  their  followers,  of  eelea- 
tkl  divinitiea— in  tJiC  rude  hieroglyphics 


and  pictures  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids, 
in  the  Orphic  legends  which  ante-date 
the  dvihjEatioQ  of  Greece — in  the  Oabt* 
rian  rites  of  Si^othrace,  we  find  traces 
of  certain  mystic  associations,  which 
were  spread  over  vast  empires,  gathering 
into  their  shadowy  folds  the  wisest  men 
of  the  day»  teaching  throogh  symbols 
the  most  exalted  sentimentsi,  and  deposit- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  the  seeds  of  a  su- 
perior social  order.  And,  in  each  stibse- 
qnent  age — from  the  Eleasinian,  and 
other  mysteries  of  Greece,  and  the  Bac- 
chanalia of  Rome^tlirough  the  J}im- 
plini  Amani  of  the  earlier  Ohristians — 
the  Odinic  priesthood  of  Scandinavia— 
the  Druids,  the  Free-Masonry,  the  Mon- 
achiam,  the  ifcsicm danism,  the  Knight- 
hood a  of  the  middle  ages—the  Bnnta 
Uermandad  of  Spain,  the  Vehm-Oerichte 
of  Germany,  the  Carbonari  of  Italy- — 
down  to  the  Red  Repubhcan  eondaves 
of  France,  the  Trade  Unions  of  England 
— and  the  Odd-Fellow— -and  Enow-No* 
thing! am  of  the  United  States^  the  num- 
ber ami  power  of  soch  as^ociationa  hai 
increased,  until  we  may  safely  rejrard 
them  as  co-extensive  with  the  civiiiEed 
world*  They  have  grown  with  the 
growth  of  society,  and  though  not  as  dw- 
zling  to  tlto  imaginations  of  men  as  in 
the  more  primeval  and  crodnlons  ^g^ 
they  are  still  potent  instruments  of  good 
and  evil,  embracing,  as  they  do,  multi- 
tudes of  disci  plea  taken  out  of  every 
rank  and  condition  of  htiman  existence, 
If  their  members  were  numbered,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  figures  of  tht 
omiputation  would  extend  into  the  mil- 
li  >ns* 

A  certain  uniformity  of  character  per- 
vades these  asst^citttions,  in  the  midst, 
however,  of  a  very  marked  and  oon- 
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i  fm»fej.     Th«  pilnci  pie  of  secresy 
■  flll  hwre  UL  commftn^  &ud  thU  im- 
^  Abo,  Uie  €»  o(  sjinbob,  or  mjitie 
god  ihm  practice  of  Mdd^a  oem- 
B^  tlMir  ot^ecta,  both  in  re- 
fiSm  penom  comprised  in  each 
Ditjr  «id  the  world  outside,  differ  as 
^^ridelf  M  tbt  circqmstanc<?s  of  place  or 
imd€r  which  they  eiist,  and  raiig« 
E  EiDopte  ejEerolse  of  good-feeling  or 
'  r,  to  the  inca] cation  of  a  profound- 
_  "hj,  tlie  overthrow  of  empires, 
[  libe  reoonstmctioo  of  iodetj. 
A  ooBtroTei^y  exists  among  learned 
lift  «i  10  the  oripn  aad  pnrpoee  of  the 
BCMSi  iBj^tene^  whkb  aome  regard  aa 
i  pojitical  devices,  designed  to  im- 
itbepreva-iliDg  spontaneons  religions 
e  deeply  npou  Ihe  minds  of  the 
by  impo«iag  eeremonied,  and 
BtciA,  while  others  see  In  tbem 
in^titiitioDg,  founded  by  great 
good  men,  for  the  deliberate  eod 
eonYtcying  to  those  who  were  worthy 
eive  them,  the  recondite  doctrinei 
Ta  pocre  mormlity^  and  a  divine  science* 
lalt«r  view,  iatrodnoed  mainly  by 
Ivtiarelt  and  the  later  Pktonis^c^  eUbo- 
npon  by  Warbarton   in 
I  i(ore-hoii8e  of  emdiUon,  Uie  IMvme 
J  and  largely  illustrated  hy  the 
tBodem   works  of   St,  Croix,   in 
ch,*  and  Orenxert  and  Hermann,  In 
^1  haa  predominated  op  to  a  very 
y  p^iod  ;  when  more  aeo orate  his* 
I  inq^ueata,  and  a  more  ^: entire 
of  lualory,  are   tbonght  to  have 
1  it^  along  with  the  ancient  Tiew 
_i  theologica]  and  philo^phical 
» of  tlie  esriy  mytba.     Bat  it  h 
dear  thai  these  mysteries,  if 
1  to  impart  an  esoteric  wisdom 
'  to  that  of  the  common  people, 
yet  ihadow  forth  important  moral 
A  larger  maaning,  astronomical, 
Jj  and  tbeoeopbie,  has  donbt- 
,  to  them  by  the  allegoriz- 
cf  later  timei,  than  I  bey 
Ay  bore ;  bnt  the  idea  of  pnrifioa- 
I  of  uie  f  nrrender  of  vices,  and  growth 
"  rtaai  ia  more  or  less  invoked  in  alL 
►  oCber  way  can  we  acconnt  for  the 
f  bold  they  took  on  the  feelings  of 
initiated,  and   the  satla faction  and 
I  which  tbey  often  gave  uni^uestiona- 
j  to  thek  ocmadenoes. 
'WliateTcr  may  bo  the  tmth  In  respect 
i  tk#  ]iiyat«rie%  we  are  left  in  no  donbt 
I  lo  the  ^nenl  designa  of  the   secret 


orders,  Institoted  by  distingtiishcd  mett^ 
audi  as  the  schools  of  Pythagoras,  or  of 
those  atill  kr^r  fraternities,  like  ihc  Ea- 
aene^  the  Templars,  the  Free-Masons^ 
the  Roslcruiciana,  &c.,  which  were  orga- 
nized with  the  expre&a  pnrpoae  of  moral 
and  sodal  reform. 

The  sag^  of  Samoa,  though  he  con- 
cealed his  i^rincipal  doctrinea  in  a  nim- 
bns  of  wordsi^  or  under  a  seal  of  invi&* 
lahle  silence,  openly  avowed  his  objeoti 
to  bo  ecienti^o  ins  traction,  moral  cultnre, 
social  oommtmion,  and  political  change^ 
His  disciple*  were  tanght  both  speenlat* 
ive  tenets  and  potitlTe  science,  and,  widla 
collected  in  a  special  oommuDity,  were 
yet  induced  to  operate  on  the  interesta 
of  society  at  large.  The  constitnent 
principles  of  his  acid  era  y  were  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  wished  to  eee  carried  ont 
in  the  government  of  a  nation^  and  the 
body  of  instr action  was  a  propaganda  of 
^-^w  political  and  social  ideas.  MUller, 
in  hia  ma&tcrly  work  on  the  Dorians, 
contends  that  the  aim  of  Pythagoras  was 
to  exhibit  an  ideal  of  a  Dorian  Stale ;  bat 
a  better  statement  of  bis  leading  thought 
would  be^  that  he  wished  to  show,  by  a 
living  eiample,  how  the  State  and  tbo 
individnal  might  both  reflect  the  harmo- 
ntons  order  by  which  the  nniver?e  was 
regulated  and  snstaiaed.  Eia  oelebrai^ 
societies  Were  schools  of  phikiiopby,  poll^ 
tieal  aasociatiot^  and  rtligioDs  brouier- 
faoods,  united  in  one;  and, con^<|n&ntly, 
extending  their  discipline  to  the  wboie 
man,  physical,  intellectnal^  soci^  and 
moral. 

The  Essen ea,  were  a  body  of  contem- 
plative religionist^  supposed  to  have 
taken  their  ri:^  in  Jndea^  about  tlie  tima 
of  the  Maccabees^  and  whose  name  is  re^ 
ferred  to  the  Essen,  a  je welled  plate^ 
containing  the  predons  stones,  worn  by 
the  Jewish  high  priest.  Do  Quincey, 
however.  In  a  brilliant  and  ingenious  ei- 
say,  contends  thnt  this  was  the  name  of 
the  earlier  Christians,  adopted  with  a 
view  to  avoid  persecntioD,  acd  to  enable 
Uiem  to  propagate  the  new  religion  with 
more  leccirity  and  effect.  His  argument 
ia  not  satisfactory,  olt^gether^  or  rather, 
it  Is  not  inconBisteatT^nth  the  sup  petition 
of  the  obscure,  ante-Christian  existence 
of  soch  a  sect,  and  of  ita  subsequent 
merger  in  the  private  assemblies  of  the 
converted  Jews.  Yet  it  i^  remarkabla^ 
as  he  states,  tliat  the  New  T^tament  no 
where  speaks  of  the  Estenea,  or  their  im* 
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of  tbai  frrent.  rotmd«d  iii  lTi%  by 
A^km  WeUbaupt,  t  professor  of  law 
it  lai^lfkiadr,  it  soon  spread  orer  £q- 
Pd^  sod  i«iii  s  8biT«r  throttgb  all  the 
•alahliAai  epyermnentg,     A  student  of 

l^s  primarf  object  appears  to 
ro  htm  to  organize  a  moirecnent 
toal  tiia  JaoiCaf  with  whom  he  had 
t  i  kxfig  aad  tore  quarrel ;  but  be  was 
i  ahtW  In  gtTXDg  hk  onler  s  co&mopo- 
Utmt  eiteiksioD,  A  republican,  a  tuoral- 
isl^aiid  m  scholar,  he  sought  to  extend 
flpsbijcuikm,  moralitY  aod  learning  to 
tiM  vbole  hiunaa  familj.  In  order  to 
do  sfels  nora  effactujOly,  he  resorted  to 
the  knowm  Infitieiieei  of  decoratiooa^ 
ifvMic  foiitia^tioDs,  ^.,  which  impreia 
&e  {lOpahr  kna^nation  and  htart  Bj 
^m  tm  «SXf«ct]OEi  of  mystery,  by  the 
«a^  power  of  araoeiatioa,  to  submit 
to  o©e  wilt  and  to  animate  with  the  ssma 
bfltlh  tWusauds  of  men  in  everj  coqD' 
lij  d  the  globe ;  to  make  eatii^ly  new 
bdc|p  oi  them  men  by  a  sbw  and  pro- 
MttiTo  odnoatloii ;  to  reader  tbem  obe- 
Sest  to  QtadiieBB^  to  death ^  to  invisible 
maA  saknowfi  leaders ;  to  wetgb  secret- 
Ijf  wit&  sodi  a  legion  upon  conrt^  to 
iavtijp  aorertlgnaf  to  direct  gov^ern- 
flWBti  ftt  llbalr  i^eaattre,  and  to  lead  £n- 
fope  lotkai  polar,  thaterery  superstition 
"be  aimlhlUted^  every  monarchy 
«rery  privilege  of  birth  de- 
tttgoit,  tJje  rerj  right  of  proper- 


I 


^aboHabed,  aod  the  eqnahty  of  the  Hr^t 
«iifl«tlaiM  proclaifoed — such  was  the  gi- 


_  I  of  the  foander  of  the  Illumi- 
Mli  ^  He  appeared,  too,  at  &  time  tno&t 
fbvormblft  to  the  adoption  of  hidden 
frvmcm.  The  German  mind  was  agi- 
Mbti  wtlh  wooden  and  novelties,  A 
»  tiatned  Gassuer,  wlio  exorcised 
I  and  ctired  the  sick,  by  simple  for- 
I  oonntM  almost  a  mtJliyn  of  ad- 
A.t  Leipmo  immense  crowds 
pgb9ttd  OQ  the  pablie  square  to  see  the 
^tati  of  the  magiciao  8cho(!a;  ntttne- 
ioa*  EnteTpretadozis  of  the  mystic  book  uf 
iIm  Ber«bi;tJons  were  circulated;  and 
tiM  Qnwo  of  Prussia  and  her  women 
OtoutlviOi  maintained  that  they  had 
lin  tha  White  Lady.  Thoi  ser^sibi- 
1^  to  the  marvellous  waa  widely 
awake;  and  thtL^  Wei^banpi  attracted 
tl#  alsiplo  by  their  hopes  and  Teara^ 
mi  the  gr«at  by  their  love  of  pow- 
ir*  Oamt%  dokes,  and  treble  me  □  of 
ail  inilc*  beeame  hij  dijciples,  aud  a 
iUMtidsni,  IB  the  cause  of  en- 


HghteDment  in  the  new  light  sprang  np, 
when  the  order  was  formally  suppressed, 
amid  storms*  of  rage  and  confitct,  by  the 
King  of  But  ana.  But  CagUostJt^  took 
tip  its  rent  and  dis^Ycred  mantle,  and, 
in  that  wonderful  compound  of  rnesmer- 
ism,  legerdemain^  magio,  exorcbm  and 
folly,  by  which  he,  aa  the  Grand -EophtOi 
(which  Goethe  baa  finely  ridiculed) 
bumhugged  the  visionaries  and  simple- 
tons of  France,  restored  the  order  to 
more  than  Its  pristine  glory.  The  story 
of  the  Diamond  Necklaec^  with  which 
bis  impostures  were  connected,  ha^  gone 
to  tbe  end^  of  the  earth,  but  bis  own 
end  was  in  the  castle  of  St.  Leo,  on  the 
Adriatic,  where  he  languished  for  three 
years  ia  the  horrib!©  pits  of  n  dDDgeo% 
and  then  gave  up  the  ghost,  in  17&5. 

We  have  no  space  now  to  speak  of 
of  the  Santa  Herman  dad  of  Spain,  tie 
Carbonari  of  Itjily,  the  Lomburg  bro- 
thers of  Denmark,  and  a  score  ot  other 
secret  insist ndotis  which  have  arisen  at 
different  times  and  in  d liferent  coun- 
trie!i;  and  we  refer  to  those  we  have 
named,  only  as  an  illustration  of  one  or 
two  important  principles.  They  show 
that  this  bent  to  mysterious  brother- 
hoods h  a  permanent  phenomenon  of 
hJHtory,  while  they  help  its  to  ex- 
plain the  causea  of  their  sudden  and 
prodiftioua  success,  as  well  as  their 
inevitable  tendency,  after  a  temporary 
triumph,  t^  di solution  and  decay.  A 
great  many  people  ascribe  their  advent 
and  sway  to  mere  delt^on  or  trickery; 
but  they  have  a  deeper  foundation  in 
human  nature,  for  which  the  canning 
of  the  few  and  the  foUy  of  the  many, 
that  easy  iiolution  for  troublesome  prob- 
lems, will  not  entirely  account.  In  their 
orlgio,  the  greater  number  of  these  as* 
eociatlons  have  been  really  benevolenf, 
and  of  sincere  and  earnest  purposes, 
A  true,  honest  sympathy  in  the  cause 
of  mankind,  a  chivalric  and  heroic 
enthusiasm,  and  profound  religions  con- 
vict ions  have  often  lain  at  their  roots. 
This  was  the  case  with  the  ancient  mys* 
teriea,  with  the  Knignt  Templars,  with 
the  Illuminati,  with  the  revolutionary 
societies  of  Europe,  and  with  many  of 
our  own  secret  charitable  societies.  And 
it  was  this  which  mainly  fastened  upon 
them  the  regards  and  attachments  of 
their  followers;  for  the  theory  of  deln* 
aion,  of  imposture,  of  a  wilful  triOtug 
and  hoauH  pocus  which  certain  mindU 
consider  amply  adequate  for  thft  cl^wwf- 
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est  eiplsnaltoa  of  ^batever  iai  ^trauge 
or  aurprjdai^  in  thla  Etrange  ^^orld,  we 
hold  at  the  cheapest  rate.  Gre4ii  and 
itirring  movemeDLs — movemeats  whicli 
extend  over  krg«  tracts  of»pitee,  which 
conquer  a  spedei  of  perplexity  as  to 
timef  whicb^  If  the^r  do  not  gurvi^e  m  & 
OOQtiDuous  lloei  still  reappear  with  an 
tvident  constanej,  diving  down  like  a 
I  duck  in  one  ag«  (because  tbe  eport*- 
L*fl  Bhot^guD,  peril aps^  h  levelled  that 
t  way)i  to  come  up  iq  another,  do  not 
iJFga^  a  universal  and  nndjing  gullibi- 
in  our  race,  but  deeper  principles 
[.At  workf  and  striviog  to  get  acieeptauce. 
Tbo  specific  can6^  of  tbe  phenomena 
I  we  are  con^dering  are  flereral,  and 
tftmoDg  the  irst,  tlte  inherent  and  irre- 
^  pressible  lore  of  our  poor  human  na- 
ture for  mystery  iti^elf— my&tery  which 
Ifl  consubstantiaiei  if  we  may  so  exprestt 
itf  with  the  inf  uhe  depth  and  yearnings 
of  our  fonb.  We,  all  of  ns,  feel  at 
timely  with  Thomas  Brown,  aa  if  there 
were  not  miracka  enough  in  the  nni- 
Terse  to  fill  oor  boundless  capacity  for 
&ith.  But,  without  enieriug  in  these 
profound er  regions,  do  we  not  know 
that  a  rim  pie  secret,  ^hured  between  one 
or  two  perBous^  is  a  bond  of  union  and 
amitj,  and  a  source  of  peculiar  enthu- 
siasm I  When  the  heart  of  the  young 
man  ban  gpoken  the  word^  brooded  ov^r 
m  fiOenoe  so  long  with  tremendous  al- 
ternationa  of  fear  and  hupes^  to  the 
heart  of  the  maiden^  does  not  the  world 
take  on  another  hue,  and  fill  up  with  an 
unwonted  glory  f  What  sweet  and 
hle&sed  radiiincfl  hovers  over  the  secret 
nuptial  couch,  which  one  glimmer  of 
the  day  I  one  prying  eye,  or  one  Iktening 
ear,  would  wither  and  dash  into  dark- 
nets.  Speech,  say  a  the  German  pro- 
Tsrh,  k  sikern^  but  silence  h  golden. 
*^Beee  will  not  work,  except  in  dark- 
ness,^* mya  Carlyle;  *'thonght  will  not 
work  except  in  silence;  neither  will 
virtue  work  except  in  seeresy,"  It  ia 
not,  however,  secresy  itself,  so  much  aa 
a  communion  of  ^ecresy  winch  weaves 
the  clmrnt.  Let  the  silence  and  secre*./ 
relate  not  to  a  few  but  to  a  muUitude, 
let  it  span  the  earth  with  its  unaeen 
mystic  ties,  let  it  trace  itself  back  to 
hoar  and  Yenerable  antiquity,  and  look 
forwards  to  ihe  far  vUionary  future, 
linking  tht?  two  together  by  awful 
truths  which  dare  not  be  avowed,  and 
y«t  must  be  propagated,  comrnunicatiog 
la  the  broadest  daylight  by  unseen 
telegraphs,  and  stretching  out  in  the 
^oin  of  night  a  bloody  hand  m  m 


Spiilatro*s  vLmuu;  while  back  of  all 
tht^re  stands  a  \mt^  intiLngible,  dark 
association,  woven  iuto  a  compbcaled 
network  of  affiliated  asgociatioti ;  having 
its  agenta  everywhere,  omniscient  as  the 
eye  of  Gs&aar — omnipotent  as  the  hand 
of  Death, <^aod  what  a  mingled  fasdna 
tion  of  terror  and  power  and  glory 
steals  into  our  thoughts.  Connect  the 
idea  of  benevolence  W'itb  it,  or  tbe 
watch  and  ward  of  some  high  truth, 
and  the  secret  ej>ell  become?^  a  grand 
enchantment.  It  recalb  those  imposing 
oriental  fables  of  subterraneous  spirits 
who  guard  the  saored  treasure  beneMh 
the  root  of  the  sea ;  or  we  tliink  of  the 
myatio  virgins,  who,  in  the  depths  of 
caves,  inufiled  from  human  mght, 
shelter  tlje  tJame  of  hie;  or  flUtiof 
images  of  the  everlasting  wanderer,  who 
bears  &om  generation  to  generation,  & 
knowledge  of  the  sorrows  and  woea  of 
his  race,  of  which  he  must  not  wholly 
unburden  his  breast,  impart  a  kind  of 
supernatural  sublinilty,  or  at  least  an 
apparitional  and  portentous  greatness  to 
the  conception. 

The  symbollstn  of  these  societies— the 
impressive  ritea  and  ceremonies — the 
brilliant  decorations — the  dignities  und 
orders — is  a  second  cause  of  the  power- 
ful appeal  which  they  make  to  human 
nature,  Oor  ordinary  life,  save  under 
certain  exceptional  circmnijtanceSf  ia 
prosaiCj  but  our  souk  are  fall  of  poetry^ 
and  glad  to  escape  from  its  dryness  and 
monotony.  We  tire  of  tbe  arid  de^erta 
over  which,  with  our  halting  caravans 
and  heavy  merchandise,  we  paas  wearily, 
and  we  run  like  children  towards  any 
verdurons  plain^  or  purling  brook,  though 
it  prove  only  a /a  fa  morgana^  Our  soula 
feel  themselves  regain  while  our  environ- 
ments are  squalid  und  beggarly.  Lying 
in  mangers — swaddled  in  rags—toiling 
as  the  ox  or  the  ass  never  tt>iled^-ex* 
hansted,  overtasked,  feeding  on  husks — 
with  a  curtain  of  drab  drawn  across  tbe 
glories  of  the  landscape  and  tbe  Eiunrise, 
we  are  yet  conscious  natives  of  palaces 
— at  home  amid  fiowerM,  and  wine,  and 
music,  and  dresses  stndded  with  gema, 
and  a  high  and  stately  interoonrsf,  and  a 
life  whose  aj)pliances  are  eplcndor,  and 
whose  motions  are  graces  and  harinonies. 
Even  the  dmnJation  or  mere  appearance 
of  these  is  seductive.  Whatever  reeilk 
to  us  a  sense  of  our  trne  destiny — what- 
tvcr  represents  it  to  our  imn^iiintiotia, 
though  iiitriu'sically  puerile  ar^d  tiatulent 
—  h  igh*£onnding  titles  —  regalia  —  the 
pomp   of    ceremonies — banners,    orna* 
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t  wdoome  in  the  ftbsence  of  the 
*Not  oua  logical^  mcnatiriftivfi 
^cbISj,*'  fficclaimj  TeufeMrOckh,  "but 
4Mgf  jiwiglnwiiYe  ODd  i»  kiog  orar  as; 
pjiit  laMl  pvoph«t  to  lead  u  faeftven- 
«si€t  or  mpciaii  and  wistrd  to  lead  m 
iMll-wftfC  Ilie  Bute  and  thm  Chnrdh 
hKwm  hm§  \aown  this^  and  addressed 
liiaiMtlwai  to  iti  DJoe  mpplicftttoD.  Bj 
tbs  MUkict  of  cotirtai  btroldio  cents 
«f  an%  nllitaij  enugRs^  tlw  iu^ignia  of 
otti^  InHdeto  and  ef^^arkoiisT  buttona 
m^  meaMom^  siid  tliemigmficence  of 
filB%  Ibev  hsre  wielded  th«  ndiidi^  bj 
init  Jicdinff  tb«  imagiiiatioiw  of  meo, 
L  mrmj  without  110  g&f  tr&|>- 
Qaiformfi,  its  ttandtrds  mid 
ipocnpaad  gloriotia  cireum- 
il  CSoDiito'  O&tbolidifm  witbottt 
ili  rckm  ttid  caeeocka,  and  iiainted  vin- 
'  gIMad  ^ItMfs^  And  wavmg  1d- 
[  tbs  dail^  mlffide  of  ibe  host  I 
Pfliedtta,  in  tbe  third  pZ&e^^  are 
qOett  m  mtmtmrj  resort  noder  the  Ijnx- 
a^id  and  powcriy  deapotiifm^  whicb  lio 
ii«iiilbrtlta  appearaoee  of  new  tntth. 
Mon^  pariiapa,  than  auj  other  enose,  haa 
ilib  0B»  M  Eo  Uie  formadoa  of  hidden 
( iir  tiia  dafsnoa  and  narture  of 
^ii«trizie«  and  hopei.  It  is 
hj  Coniiiciiia,  that  when  light 
the  world,  a  thoosand  spirits 
oCdafteni  mmd  readj  to  seize  upon 
kmi^  and  8tl^ftIlgl6  her  in  her  birth. 
Bray  mm  truth,  especialljr  if  it  be  im- 
.  iriilbf  which  fDenaees  old  estab- 
rabukat  ancleitt  maun  era 
,  iiaa  to  %bt  its  waj  inch 
0tiiefil  aceeptanoe.  Ooii- 
J  irta  €i  pecaeantioa  are  kindled 
il— bgions  of  itipeDdiarieft  bang 
*  it  vitli  their  aworda— poptilaf  tna- 
r  wadabea  it  with  jealoiia  care— or 
I  lalwiU  and  etownad  kings  let 
laaaa  tliair  iibii|tilt(Hsa  polict  of  ^pie^^  and 
i  to  diog  its  track,  and  arrest,  or 
,  ar  (TEifih  oat  iti  Ufa.  It  wm  for 
that  the  earlj  Chnsttaos 
o  aealooalj  the  ad  minions  to 
mmibar  of  tlielr  dbciple^— 
«alabraitad  their  worship  in 
i  aateoomba,  and  fftote  l^rtiTelj 
I  to  iflii^  ]|ka  cmecaatfl  hant^d 
,  or  foUij  wretobea  fljing  froni 
i  of  their  feUowa,  And  it  is 
»  wmaou^  tltat  the  asprrinf  minds 
M«  who  wonld  cast  from  the 
t]i«  people  the  h^ary  weight 
rltldn  eanturies  of  royal  and 
oppfeanon  hare  hea|>ed   upon 
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of  the  woods,  or 


under  the  pale  light  of  atafa,  meat  bui7 
their  papers  in  tombs,  and  aend  their 
diipatched  through  the  air — and  ^ther 
adherents  by  ooriBpir&cy^ — or  nndermine 
and  elade^  and  ferret,  and  circumvent. 
**"  Echo  must  not  babble  of  their  whorea* 
bouta,^^ — nor  I  be  lightest  footfall  betray 
them  to  OTdden  death,  Argua,  with  his 
bandred  ejea,  hovers  around  Uiero,  while 
Britreiiai  with  hit  hundred  hands,  k 
eager  to  leise  them.  All  the  dread  ma- 
chinery of  goverarnent,  all  the  selfish 
instincts  of  power,  are  tlieir  enemiea. 
Ah!  what  a  story  of  hair-brearlth  ea- 
capee  and  adventures— of  heroic  daring, 
and  subUe  sagacity — of  impossible  ciim- 
tnunicatJoDs  across  barriers  and  cordons 
finally  achieved — insuperable  obstacles 
overcome — secreta  of  cabinoU  wrung 
from  their  inmckst  archives — espionaga 
flubmitted  lo  a  keener  ^piouoge  and 
roade  to  witoeas  unwittingly  of  faofii 
whose  disoovery  became  itj  despair. 
What  a  story  of  such  things  could  Koa- 
euth  and  Maxiini  tell,  if  policy  permit- 
ted them  to  unseal  their  lips,  and  declare 
the  solicit udea  and  shifts*  by  which  the 
apark  of  republican  freedom  has  been 
kept  alive  and  carried  over  Europe! 
'^Take  the  young  child,  and  go  into 
Egypt^'^  is  a  command  addrc&*ed  to  all 
who  hear  with  them  a  precious  deposit 
of  troth. 

The  last  oanae  to  be  mentioned  of  tbe 
prevailing  disposition  to  fly  into  secret 
organizations,  is  one  that  has  not  been 
sufficiently  dwell  npon  by  those  who 
have  thought  or  written  of  the  snyect 
We  mean  the  obvion*  inability  of  ex- 
isting sodety  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
human  aouL  The  actual  relations  of 
tnen  to  each  other,  are  almost  univer 
aally  felt  as  a  burden,  if  not  a  cnrse. 
The  ftruggUa  they  eog^der,  the  long 
and  painful  warfare  against  poverty 
and  disease,  the  meanness,  the  fake* 
hood,  the  competition^  the  eut-throat 
conditions  of  sucoeta,  tha  smallneM  of 
the  recompense  when  yen  do  suooeed^ 
tbe  eiaggerated  importance  given  to  the 
mere  physical  life^  and  the  low  estimate 
put  on  ail  kinds  of  spiritual  greatnea?, 
the  aoareby  of  opinion  in  poliiic*,  philo- 
Bophy,  and  religion,  the  hollowness  of 
church  worship,  '^^  the  oppressor's  wrongs 
the  proud  man's  eontamelyj"  in  short, 
a  thousand  ^a^ant  departures  from  our 
eonceptious  of  what  is  joat  and  true^ 
force  ns  to  take  refuge,  not  a^  Hamlet 
contemplated  in  the  *'  ondis^^overed  coun- 
try,^* but  in  associaiions  which  promise 
an  escape  and  relief*    Tbe  barmoniea  of 
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,  where  the 

ly    the    txDiTere&I 

i  ^  Mter  thoughts  fidl 

^lg^~^irii  MiMi  oorswlYetft  in  Bome 

^  ^»  #iMr  ^l^ite   of  the  race,   and 
^  ^    ^  «gl  ti  Mi  edfisli  propensitiee,  but 
>M  ftoble  ideal  of  the  hearts 
I  •vBj  ih^tii  tills  nide,  coarse, 

'  "  Oi^nUoent^  to  some  plea- 

[m^  Mb  isk^   in   the  golden   tropic?, 

uncf  div,  aod  the  nights  shall 
with  moonlight  and  ijren 
Th*re,  in  the  depths  of  oar 
I  while  the  perfumed  breezes  blow 
oter  our  eheeki^  with  hands 
p««i  in  warm  fdlow  hands,  let  xa 
down  and  iovake  tJiat  ideal  of  a 
society,  which  Is  grander  than 
gtianity,  and  as  fair  as  the  stveet  tsotn- 
Ifillles  of  heaven.  Let  ns  gradoally  pre* 
lmii«  men  for  their  fatcre^for  the  equali- 
inr,  th«  liberty,  and  the  glory  whloh  is 
rfliefr  riglit — by  a  secret  regeneration 
►  Tffhich  shall  graJoally  extend  over  the 
I  whole  of  humanity."  Thus,  conterapla- 
r  tive,  ardent,  amhitions,  and  sym[>athetio 
miods,  are  alike  drawn  from  the  imme- 
diate duties  of  hfe  into  partial  and 
generally  impractical  schemes  of  secret 
[  reform,  and  thus  orgaDiztitians  are  re* 
LOrnited  which  come  in  time  to  be  the 
I  most  formidable  icstriimetits  io  the  re^ 
f  ilstance  to  the  furtherance  of  the  grander 
f  movemeots  of  society. 

Strong,  however,  as  the  impeUing 
of  these  aasociations  are,  the 
if  coheifion  which  bring  thern 
etlier  and  the  ouMde  pressnres  which 
iXeep  til  em  so,  they  are  intrinsically 
Imposed  ty  one  or  the  other  of  two 
l&talities.  Th#y  corrnpt  inwardly,  or 
rthey  provoke  ontward  hostilities  \vhich 
j  become  their  rnin.  No  matter  how 
Ipnre  their  original  intentions,  they 
Dner  or  later  degenerate ;  or,  if  they 
not  degenerate^  they  get  to  bi^  so 
Ipowerfijl  that  society,  by  an  ins  tine  t  of 
I #elf-p reservation,  rises  against  their  life, 
.l^he  ancient  mysteries  were  undonbtediy 
(at  the  *>ntset  pnrely  religious  obset^ 
f  vances,  hut  they  bees  mo  the  scenes  of 
(«  licentioaanoafl  which  cannot  b^  ei* 


lataKd  in  words^  the  very  nam^  cf 
tbeir  ceremont^  orgitty  tiow  signifying 
wkatever  ia  detestable  and  repulsive  jn 
hnman  indnlgence.  The  schools  of 
Pythagtiras,  in  Greece,  at  Iflt^t  es cited 
&D  indignant  iDsntrectton  of  the  peoplev 
The  secret  discipline  of  the  early  chnrob, 
as  its  mitiatiiry  rites*  have  grown  into 
the  ** reserve"  and  the  mummeries  of 
Romanism,  The  Knights  Templara, 
^ho  projected  the  political  unity  of 
Europe,  ended  as  a  graspitig  and  avari* 
eions  aect^  The  Freemasons  have  never 
reoovered  the  abdactlon  of  Morgan,  and 
if  we  may  believe  Be  Quincey,  their 
principal  secret  now  i%  the  ini[K>ging 
style  in  which  the  Right  Worsbipfal 
Grand  Ma**ter  causes  the  trembling  neo- 
phyte to  "fork  over**  his  two  guineas 
for  a  general  fiupply  of  brandy  and 
water.  In  a  word,  our  hntnanlty  will 
not  be  cheated  ;  it  will  not  permit  any 
of  its  repre^ntatives  to  i^eclude  them* 
aelvea  with  impunity  from  the  general 
mass;  even  in  its  awn  apparent  int^r* 
ests;  for  when  they  make  the  attempt^ 
It  either  withholds  iwm  them  the 
sources  of  life,  allowing  them  to  dwin- 
dle and  mortify  like  a  limb  cut  from  the 
parent  body,  or  it  stamnlates  the  jea- 
lousy of  its  fellows  into  internecine 
hatred. 

We  have  made  a  long  preamble,  in 
what  has  been  said,  to  a  few  wordi 
which  we  have  to  otter  about  the  Enow 
NoTHn?09 — but  it  was  necessary  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  the  subject,  fit 
seems  to  us  that  the  society  which  bap- 
tii*es  its  members  as  ignoramuses,  and 
which  has  made  fuch  strange  havoc  of 
late  among  the  political  parties,  iS|  in 
some  ^ort,  a  Hneal  desceiidaut  of  the  se- 
cret soci^rties  gone  before.^  It  has  origin- 
ated in  many  of  the  same  causes,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  share  the  imme 
fate.  Whether  its  objects  are  as  d igni- 
ted or  liberal  as  some  of  tiieirs  have 
been,  we  cannot  say,  becan^ie  in  respect 

t  those  objects  it  is  Itteraily  nescient. 
refuBes  to  declare  its  purposes,  f^ave  aa 
&y  may  be  learned  from  its  acti,  which 
fall,  ever  iind  anon,  like  ckps  of  thunder 
upon  a  stnrtled  worhh  But  it  ia  quit* 
univePiaHy  believed  that  ito  aim  is  to 
establish  a  strict  Americanism  in  tha 
public  Hie  tjf  thia  country ;  and,  in  order 
to  accomplish  that  end^  to  eiclutk^  all 
foreigner^,  especially  R|)man  Catholics, 
,  the  punsnit  of  offic^ 

so,  wo  fe^  hound  to  sftj, 
iriiit\  us  wvll  ftfl  its  disci pliej|| 
Is  objectioinihiet  and  that  ngithtr  D^gm* 


loreigners,  m 
fptMu  the  puns 
<4f  ihh  be 
thiiML^  dociri 
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czai^  moT  Oimstluiitf  will  jnstify  ttie 
mmm  or  tl)«  ends  it  propo^^sri 

Am  to  iImi  foni]«r,  nnleas  we  have 
grattlj  mliuktiiube  fundjtmeat^l  prm- 
dpteoC  a  trao  StAte,  And  a  itae  Ohtirch, 

mmt  WTKk  bolb-Hkt  ww  with  the  grand 
^HM,  Ujeif  open,  matil;s\ 
oomprehensi  ve  cbanir  ler^ 
r  is  a  tlieorj  of  soeietr^  which 
1 9k€  liberty'  of  all  w&n  upon  a  footing 
'M  ifityilitT,  aod  bo u Dili  iu  sjin* 
only  by  the  good  of  the  whol« 
It  coQieiaplat^  njoihl^g  lees 
i  OomrtioQ  wealthy  or^  ag  the  word 
trdj  dgn^e^  the  common  weal  It 
cm  wifirf iin >  therefore,  no  rery  friend- 
H  M&Dg  for  an  J  scheme  of  aadoti  which 
ni*  thort  of  that  exalted  and  impurtial 
Mops.  Uniyersai  in  its  Dature,  it  has  no 
Qommm  for  concealments  or  stratagemB^ 
Itfgtliqdaare  op«n  aad  abore-board, 
btCMt  it*  objecis  are  not  private  nur 
wmdbmiwm,  imt  public  What  baa  it  to 
tarftoai  tko  broadest  daylight— the  ia- 
lUlilMauiitfny  of  the  son— or  even  tha 
'  i  of  God's  own  iteadfoit  aye  f 
I  whaterer  is  sinister^  e^ery- 
i  wMcb  iqiproaches  the  enig^- 
I  liii  oba^re,  or  the  iadireet,  how 
tolarmte  the  dark  works  of  an 
1 1©  it — an  ageocy  which 
Ukm  owb  and  bats  at  ibe  first 
'  of  the  morning,  and  which,  U}^ 
^'*  «,  w&lketh  in  darkness!^/ 
aya  to  its  childres:!,  *'  I  am" 
d  free!  In  the  old 
I  IheiensitiTe  and  grinding 
of  Chnreh  and  Scate,  there 
9a  for  tho^e  who  meditate 
i  to  pkt  in  secret  and  ma- 
tMoaTolent  plania  nnder  the 
k  of  iOeooe,  bnt  with  me  there  can 
be  so  each  naed.  Let  your  thought  be 
ka^WBf  ii»4  who  is  there  to  hann  you  f 
Ppett  four  heart^jU^at  their  good  wbhes 
My  prafiS  all  I  ^y  r^erre  aeythiog 
mStm  it  be  otH  f  why  mnffle  anovhide 
'  taelQi^  if  yon  go  about  goodp^  Are 
t  wolfei  and  beasts  of  prey  to  eat 
fee  s{p  the  moment  yon  are  e^iio^  V^ 

hk  Ite  Mme  wayn,  the  church,  in  the 
tai  Idia  of  it,  can  haTo  no  sympathy 
vttb  ABf  oiifect  less  hroad  than  the  good 
•f  li  mstit  nor  with  methods  le.^  open 
ifciA  iti  own  nnirersal  ehaHtief.  An 
has  been  coiDmitted  in 
J  the  chnreh  as  baring  an  in- 
I  or  polky  apart  from  the  icterest 
ifi^  of  the  hnman  race,  in  con- 
^tliaUftan  eoclei>iasudj^mf  for  the 
i  of  oi^eeda,  and  tlie  ^paration 


of  men  one  from  another  on  pounds  of 
naer©  belief,  instead  of  regarding^  it  as  a 
univer^l  epiritnal  eeonomy^  identical 
with  all  thai  h  tmthfnl  aud  loving  in  the 
hearts  and  mind^  of  men.  Of  course^ 
all  they  who  take  the  narrow  view  of  it, 
will  find  little  io  its  idea  or  functions  to 
rebnke  the  spirit  of  exclusivtsm  or  se- 
cresy  in  any  of  ita  manifwtatians ;  bnt 
tliey  who  take  the  larger  Tiew,  who  see 
in  atl  the  designs  of  Chnit  a  truth  and 
goodness  commensurate  with  the  nni- 
verse,  will  shrink  instinctively  from  every 
scheme  wljich  proposes  to  work  nnder- 
ground  hke  a  mole,  or  to  bottle  ttp  the 
overflowing  graces  of  the  Creator  with- 
in the  lira  its  of  its  own  sect  or  party. 
Christiaoity  mn*t  work  for  all  men,  in 
the  openeac  and  directfst  way,  or  cease 
to  wort  at  aJL  We  have  abundant  evi- 
dence of  til  is  in  its  earHer  history,  in  its 
disastrous  deflections  into  grois  eecleaiaa- 
tical  impositioa<(,  and  need  not  dwell 
npou  that  head.  In  this  country,  at 
lejist^  it  must  exhibit  a  iipirit  as  broad, 
generoua,  and  as  frank  as  the  spirit  of  our 
political  organization,  or  fall  disgrace- 
fully behind,  ^'Its  doors  mast  be,"  as 
an  able  writer  has  said,  "  aa  wide  as  the 
dour»  of  onr  political  house,  or  we  shall 
present  the  dtsrepu table  picture  of  & 
body  larger  than  its  soul,  or  of  a  Churoh 
leiiS  celestial  than  its  corresponding 
State.""*  If  Democracy^  then,  disowns 
e^rery  sinister  and  partial  orfanijEation, 
every  scheme  less  Cutholic  and  transpa- 
rent than  itself,  bow  much  more  mtist  a 
gemiine  Oliristianity  ? 

fi^s  a  doctrine,  in  the  second  plac& 
what  does  Know-NotUngism  propose! 
The  political  disability  of  vast  numben 
of  men,  on  the  grotmd  of  race  or  reli- 
gion. Can  anything  be  more  intolerant^ 
narrow,  or  bigote^t  Did  the  old  priestiy 
or  warlike  tyrannies  which  man  has 
been  writhing  under  these  centuries 
back,  lend  themselves  to  a  meaner  do- 
minion than  this  would  assert  for  our 
young  Republic  I  The  fetid  and  defunct 
dynasties  which  have  become  a  loath- 
some remembrance  to  men,  which  were 
terrible  fnngi  in  ihelr  day,  and  a  re- 
proach for  erer,  grew  from  roots  Hke 
these  it  is  now  propose d  to  plant  in  our 
soil,  (jFe  tljut  have  made  it  our  song 
ever  since  we  were  born,  that  here  hu- 
manity bad  at  last  found  a  ho  toe,  that 
here  all  the  anti<xuated  distinctions  of 
race,  nationality,  sect,  and  caste,  were 
merg^ed  tti  the  single  (listi action  of  man- 
liood — tluit  hifre  man  was  to  be  finally 
roo^guixed  as  man,  and  not  as  Jew  or 
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Gantile,  m  Ohiistian  or  Molmminedjtti, — 
as  ProtestaDt  or  Oath  olio  —  we,  who 
have  rnnde  the  world  ring  witJi  self- 
gbrifieations  of  tli©  a^jlum  of  tlia  op- 
pressed of  all  creeds  and  natiotia — of  tJi© 
city  of  refuge  to  fill  the  wearj  eiilea  of 
freedom,  "  whom  earth'i  proud  lords  in 
fttgt  or  fear,  driTe  from  their  wasted 
homes/^  we,  ai-e  now  a^ted  to  erect 
political  bamera^  lo  deal  out  political 
fxcommcmleatioii  as  narrow^  as  mean,  as 
selfish,  and  as  unwarraiitahle.  as  ever 
debased  the  elder  goTertimeDta,j 

That  a  preparatory  residence  and  disci- 
pline should  be  required  of  foreigners,  be- 
fore their  incorporation  into  the  State,  is 
reasonable;  the  extent  and  nature  of 
moh  social  quarantiue  may  also  be  con- 
cededL  t'>  b©  a  *|u  option  ibr  discnssion ; 
but  \^  total  e3£chision  of  BJiens  from 
citi^teusliip  for  the  future,  ia  ho  monstrouj 
a  meaoness  that  one  is  loth  to  entertain 
the  conceptioiL^  It  is  such  an  utter  and 
uaequiTocal  surrender  of  nearly  every 
peculiarity  of  our  institutions,  tliat  it 
would  not  merely  lay  all  the  new 
comers  under  ban,  but  denationQli^e  our- 
selves  \  The  cry  is,  "  Amarioa  for  Ame- 
rican*,''  and  we  agree  to  it  heartily,  bat 
what  is  At 0 erica,  and  who  are  Ame- 
ricans? He  19  not  a  Jew  ^ith  the 
apostle,  who  is  one  outwardly  —  and 
Amerfca,  in  t!ie  fame  sen^^e,  h  not  a  cer- 
tam  measurable  area  of  territory, nor  the 
American  every  nnserabla  biped  that 
happens  to  be  born  upon  it.  America,  is 
the  cogaomen  of  a  nation  of  men,  and 
not  of  a  collection  of  arable  acres ;  and 
Americans  are  not  simply  the  indlvidunl 
Indian.^  negroes,  and  whites^  who  first 
saw  Itgiit  between  Passamaq noddy  and 
Penwicola,  but  all  vvho  are  Americans  in- 
wardly— who  are  bnilt  up  on  the  Ameri* 
can  idea,  who  live  in  the  true  sentimeat 
of  democracy,  wliose  political  "  circnm- 
daion  is  of  the  heart,  in  the  spirit  and 
not  in  the  letter,  and  whose  praise  is 
not  of  men  but  of  God."  These  are 
the  true  Americans,  wherever  they 
chanced  to  be  born  —  whether  Turk, 
Rnsaian^  Milesian,  or  Choctaw,  and  are 
infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  imtliink- 
ing  anil  virulent  nativci?,  whose  Ameri- 
canism sinks  no  deeper  than  their  skins; 
and  had  no  existence  before  their  flabby 
little  bodiea  were  first  swaddled.  Arao- 
rica  to  the  Americans,  surely ; — ^not 
to  the  spurious,  skin*deep,  apparitional 
Americans,  but  to  the  real  men  worthy 
of  the  name  [ 

We  are  apt  to  i appose,  in  projecting 
theae  exclusion^  that  the  peraona  shut 


out  are  the  only  persona  seriously  af- 
fected by  them,  but  that  is  a  woefhl 
mistake.  He  that  commits  injustice, 
he  that  perpetrates  meanness,  snffers 
from  it  as  badly  m  he  that  is  the  direct 
Tictim,  Curses,  like  yoting  chicle  en  s» 
pays  the  familiar  old  proverb,  always 
come  home  to  roost »  febar  tli©  balf- 
million  of  emigrants  who  annnaMy 
reach  our  shores  from  the  elective  frao- 
chise,  and  what  wonld  be  the  effect  f 
Why,  the  growth,  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  oommnnity,  of  a  vast  disfraochl^sed 
class — of  an  immense  body  of  political 
lepers^-of  men  having  an  existence  apart 
from  their  fellow  men,  not  Identified 
widi  them,  not  incorporated  with  so- 
ciety \  and  consequently  tempted  on  &U 
sides  to  conspire  againat  it,  to  proy 
upon  it,  and  to  keep  it  in  disord^ 
Coming  here  ignorant,  vicious,  unrtlly 
aliens  wonld  remain  ignorant,  Ticioa*» 
and  unruly;  for  they  would  have  few 
of  the  strong  motives  which  tbtsy  now 
have  to  become  orderly  and  estimable 
eitiaena.  They  would  remain  ontsido  of 
those  educational  influences,  which  are 
the  glory  as  well  as  salvation  of  free  insti- 
tutions, the  jnry,  the  ballot,  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  etc.,  and  which  render  it 
so  important  to  us  to  extend  those  In- 
fluences to  all  who  are  members  of  our 
societies.  We  have  already,  in  the  midst 
of  lis,  one  class  of  outcasts,  in  the  pf»or 
and  degraded  free  hlack^s,  and  that,  we 
shonld  think,  sufficient  to  appease  any- 
body's malignity,  without  strivin|f  to 
raise  up  another  from  the  German?,  the 
Irish,  or  any  other  nation, 

Jt  is  scarcely  possible,  howevtr,  t^ 
believe  that  the  Koow-Notbiaga  con- 
template isuch  an  eittrem©  error  as  the 
entire  esclnsion  of  fntnre  aliens  from 
political  life.  It  must  be  a  calumny  of 
their  enemies,  or  a  product  of  atispicioo 
aggravated  by  fear.  At  any  rate,  we 
are  certain  that  the  late  political  t&UT- 
Mllom  which  have  sent  such  swift  coti- 
flternation  and  dismay  into  the  hearts  of 
the  old  poHtitsal  foxes,  have  not  been 
caused  by  any  affinity  for  snch  a  project 
We  have  too  much  respect  for  our  fel- 
low-citisMK*  to  suppose  it;  but  we  as- 
cribe these  extra* ordinary  movements  to 
other  sources.  They  are  a  result  of  a 
double  reaction— firstly  against  the  ex- 
cessive cultivation  of  foreigners  by  the 
demagogues  \  and,  secondly,  against  the 
miserable  foUy  and  corruption  of  tbe 
old  political  parties. 

It  cannot  be  denied   tbat    for   aome 
years  now,  both  w^higs  and  democsn^i 


Mvio  |»ro«tnted  t^mselres  before  tbe 
tH^n-TOt^Ti,  la  &  serv^iie  nad  dbgrdcafdl 
w»j.  HoldiDg  the  b&lAQC«  of  pQweff  u 
t&e  Utter  did,  between  tbe  two  partiod, 
tbere  was  do  end  lo  the  ooticeH^ioJi%  the 
iatttinerks,  &nd  the  snb^tAiitial  i^uemrt^ 
tock,  bf  which  th^sj  were  ooarEad.  Hon- 
OTi  sad  Qiflloet  were  heap^  tipon  them 
wltit  A  prolttMou,  which  rw^lted  the 
4Bmii4  tocEie  popular  aolreas^  Aird  the 
ibiiwcrt  of  bouqueis  which  greeted  her 
from  &er  adoHiig  I'neadA,  It  waa  better 
to  b#  ao  Imhisuaii,  or  n  Germ&ti,  tbari 
»  BfliiTe  American ;  a  Mac  or  0\  to  one^s 
mmt^  WM&  the  h^mdle  which  ii^d  inm 
10  ibrtmie— aod  aa  uiipronouiio«ab|a 
Geimaa  p&tioa  jmio  wai  a  paflsport  to 
in  kiads  of  pofiticai  faror.  No  tick^i 
WM  m  eompleie  ticket  which  did  oot  coa* 
^bi  ft  9G^,  In  the  Elia[>«  of  a  c^indidate 
to  tb«  Iftth  taterest  or  tbe  O^rma.D  in- 
mad  |h«  soppleness  with  whicli 
A  sod  goreraoT^  bent  ih^rmdvm 
I  direetiOD,  set  new  I^^ns  In  tbe 
art  «f  fiiwning — ^ve  new  form  alas  for 
ths  pnpanitEo&  of  adroit  lies.  la  it  % 
wuawv  tZxeOi  that  the  Americana  tham 
Mif  ai^  aboT«d  so  wholly  into  the  abad  ow, 
tfaaw  ^  a  little  tir«d  of  the  game? 
Mora  ayectalljT  when  the  »ame  influen* 
tm,  wliiDlt  imrodnced  the  forei^ers  mto 
poJteii  Mat^  were  iikewL^  mtroducing 
ttoa  Intd  io  manj  priv&te  plac^  of 
MBolometit  and  trunt  Not  at  alU 
te  tiia  foreigners  were  not  to  blame 
ftirit,  or,  at  list,  for  nothing  bejood  a 
fifili  natiirsl  presnmption  occaBtoned  bj 
Mr  good  luck.     The  daatardljr  and  nn- 


priDcipled   deaufogoea,   who  wheedJed 

them  into  exoeases,  are  tbe  offenders  who 
should  bear  the  brant  of  the  pnaiahment. 
Let  all  tlioae,  too,  who  hereafter  appeal  ta 
the  citijcett^  ander  anj  other  name  thaE. 
American!?^  come  in  for  a  sihare,  aod  tliet 
we  shall  ha^e  *'  America  for  the  Ameri 
canji/^  in  tbe  truest  and  best  senae  of  ih# 
phrase. 

In  the  late  irmptions  of  Know  No 
tMngIsm,  which  have  oome  over  the  old 
parties  like  an  avalanche  from  tha  A!p«, 
whelming  rider  aud  horse,  captain  an<i 
cattle,  in  a  ocjoimon  rnin^  we  are  dis- 
poned to  rejoic€>.  We  ghooJd  do  so^  with 
a  jof  nnfeigaed,  if  we  were  sare  thai 
the  effeots  of  the  botileFerMment  would 
be  eon^Qed  to  ths  fl&talent  old  hacks, 
the  queasy  and  prurient  old  bawda^  who 
have  so  lon^  had  the  control  of  the  old 
parties.  We  sliodd  be  glad  to  see  them 
and  their  machinery — their  caucn^esand 
primary  fl^eroblies,  aod  regnlar  nomina- 
tions—pitched like  rotten  wood  intij  th« 
pit ;  we  did  laugh  indeed,  *'  many  a  time 
aod  oft^^'  daring  the  last  fall,  as  we  saw 
how  invisible  hands  were  pricking  one 
af^r  another  of  their  wtodbap,  and  al- 
lowing ihera  to  exhale,  amid  looks  of 
blank  astonishment  on  the  part  of  thosa 
whom  their  iraasy  contents  had  often 
floated  into  office  ;(lbnt  we  fear  that  the 
success  of  tbe  Know  Nothings  maj 
throw  them  into  the  hands  of  these 
very  men,  or  if  it  does  not,  that  theii 
intoxicatioo  may  carry  them  to  lengths 
which  we  ahall  have  to  deplore^ 
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t  drtDk  vtib  do1hIc«  flee 
Ite  %M  «aiili  yulaw  tUaasij. 


I  vita  fr«en  tb«  ^pea  Hsb, 
t  AiMipd  nTH,  Tlth  Toicelen  bjmiu, 
4 peMcB  lannc,  Incdpwnt  flab. 
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Tb«  wmnn    ^ami  ptmf  &t  blJe  &Bd  tctk 
Ifoof  iiMk9&  k3t»i  and  krins  uDd  eorli, 

And  impothlr  fUdft  1^991  rtftuided  dtutelt^ 
Iik«  SLjing  ibAdani  cb«Md  Crotu  j>9Uli. 


^dsd  wlwvoenr  Uwre  dnwi  GLlglt, 
A  tarings  io1«bld  lamce  keepa, 

^  CAtcb  lh»l  vhlipcr  tram  on  blfb, 
^e  t)rei ItiiAI  4f  A  «liU4  Uijkt  ae«lM 
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EDITORIAL. 


CUBSITE  AND  DiaOUESITE. 

rifl  due  to  out  friends  and  the  public 
tbiht  we  QftrralD  to  them  the  late  con- 
v^ersatioa  (io  our  private  office)  betweca 
oiiraelves  aad  Alick  M,  rnjn&. 

Payne  is  joung^  He  is  bitteti  with  a 
BcribblD-maala.  He  Is  also  rural— rural  la 
the  extreme  ;  as  will  be  Bufflcieutly  eTideai 
wbeu  -wc  add  that  he  hiia  pluuged  httadloag 
into  the  great  whirlpool  of  New  York— 
and  ia  yet  clrculatiug  therein — with  a  view 
of  accumulating  immense  riebes,  on  the 
Btrength  of  baving  aold  three  articlea  to  the 
pnbUabers  of  a  Magazine. 

We  knew  him  erst^  in  bis  native  wilds ; 
and  DOW,  m  the  irst  proud  flush  of  his  ex- 
pectations, while  he  waa  dtbatiog  wb^lher 
be  abould  accept  the  editorial  chair  of  a 
leading  periodical  (we  faintly  eusp^ted 
Mm  of  meditating  our  own  gee  lion  from 
our  place),  or  publish  a  volume  of  essays 
(eatitled^  What  I  don't  know  Anytblng 
About) t  ho  came  to  us  to  chant  hla  little 
poem  m  advance. 

We  eradicated,  in  the  firirt  instance,  his 
editorial  exp<!ctalicna.  He  mid  dell uea ted 
with  eQthusiiism  the  infloite  a-^cendlng 
series  of  his  triumphs.  Able  editorials  j 
trenchant  criticism  ;  fireab  thoughts  ;  opera  ; 
arta ;  literary  circles  \  the  best  society  j  ho 
displayed  a  paradisaic  picture,  all  sunshine 
and  foreground,  without  a  middle  tiul  or  a 
shadow. 

The  consideratioDfl  which  we  laid  before 
our  aspiring  friend  were  very  simple  and 
very  obvious, 

"Let  us  Boppose, dear  friend,"  said  we, 
**  that  you  are,  in  the  siDgle  respect  of 
ability,  competent  to  fill  a  chair,  auch,  for 
instance,  as  that  which  we  occupy.  Sup- 
pose that  you  have  the  requii;Ite  pt^mer. 
Have  you  the  trainiug  that  you  need,  to 
use  It  T  Do  you  imagine  that  you  compre- 
heod  the  forces  of  whose  liaea  of  action 
your  own  line  of  action  must  he  compound- 
ed !  Don't  answer.  I  asked  for  rhetorical 
effect ;  not  to  get  any  response  from  you. 
And,  above  all,  don't  keep  smiling  in  that 
supreme  manaer,  and  manipulating  the 
ISttlc  ginger-colored  fog  upon  your  upper 
1  ip.  Listen  ^  now,  to  th  e  wordi  of  experi  encc 
—while  we  delineate  to  you  the  duties  of 
the  pla«e  we  bold^what,  in  holding  such 
an  one,  you  would  be  necessi tutted  to  do. 

For  the    performance    of   auch    dutiea, 


Alick^  that  quiunt  btroverted  ^ontcittr 
plation  of  yours— tbat  self-centered  habi- 
tude of  mind  which  evolves  bouquets  of 
artiflcial  flower-fanciea,  however  life-like, 
would  be  useless.  That  you  can  conBtnut 
uuheard-of^alsnccs^-^an  juggle  with  Eng- 
lish a  a  til  you  create,  out  of  ita  hard  ma- 
terial^  dlahes  a^  foreign  to  ita  norma  I  state 
as  were  the  Frenchman's  Qve  piquant  soupa 
and  thirteen  yarietiea  of  entremets,  to  tha 
horsetail  and  the  old  shoe  from  which  he 
compiled  them, — will  aerer  help  you.  He 
failed  disgracefully  in  the  wild  endeavor 
to  make  a  sirloin  of  beef  out  of  hla  subject* 
matter.  No  more  could  you,  Itom  such 
mental  labor  as  you  have  most  tiaed,  deal 
as  a  master  aad  leader,  with  the  literature 
of  the  nation.  What  I  have  you  the  strength 
aud  the  wisdom  to  read  M5. scrawled,  ecrib- 
bled,  or  blotted,  at  the  rate  of  &  thousand 
articles,  and  thirty  thousand  pages  a-year  ; 
CO  judge  which  of  them  are  best  sajt€?d  to 
the  etirreni  popular  demand,  aod  at  the 
same  time  to  improve  tlie  popular  mind  j 
to  let  down  easily  the  nine  of  evt^tj  ten 
who  are  refused,  with  sweet  and  tinder 
declinatures,  such  m  shall  soothe  the  rage 
of  the  diaappointed  great,  and  the  anguish 
of  the  disappointed  smolJ ;  to  put  your 
heart  under  a  Pharaoaic  dispensation  of 
bardnesg ;  to  atccl  yoartelf  alike  against  tlie 
criea  of  th«  needy  girl  or  the  starving  boy 
who  bave  poured  out  theu*  poor  souls  on 
paper,  that  their  best  thoughts  may  haply 
bring  them  a  few  doQars  to  scare  away 
the  hunger-Send,  and  the  imperial  frost  of 
acorn,  or  the  imperial  lightning  of  wrath 
from  the  eminent  man  whose  calm  state- 
ment (mentioning  wbat  little  nmouat  is  to 
be  remitted  for  the  article,  and  in  what 
nuralver  it  is  to  itand)  is  answered^  that 
you  don't  think  bis  composition  suitable  ta 
the  present  occasion  of  the  Magaiine  ! 

Beloved  friend,  the  daily  aralanebe  of 
material  would  crush  you  as  to  quantity » 
and  scare  you  to  deaths  as  to  quality  and 
variety.  Conaider  only  the  fearful  fag-end 
of  our  cotttributious.  Crazy  mcn^s  poemi, 
covering  a  quarter  of  a  ream  of  (appropd* 
ate)  foolscap,  in  light  yellow  ink  and  an 
indistinct  style  of  lettering,  as  if  wrjitca  by 
a  palsied  man,  with  weal  saSron  tea ;  inter* 
m  in  able  concrete  tedionsneffi— whose  highly 
respectable  concoctera,  like  Dogberry,  bavi 
It  in  their  b^arts  to  bestow  all  of  it  on  us,  if 
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I  m  king— dribljling 
V  or  liAlf  ceatuTj  of  pagei ; 

Won  » itiideiiti'  ■ocieij,  or  ndifttiog 
thiefc  daitocat  of  seTenteen-jear-old 
Hon  before  ii  viiUge  Ijceum ; 
odcij  Ijiict,  tad  dilby- 
wftt  Umi  dolj  capli&Lized  mi  the 
Mfsnled  mto  grotifM  of  fhim 
lo  IgPBrttfttt  fttid  B  fra^iloOf  mnd  fihadow^ 
(Mb  nil  eoDoeiTftble  piaaiea  of  hum&ii 
from  tbe  biarllcnl&teaeM  of  idiotic 
■Bft  (tnt  oltrft-Mosalc  meokn^Bj 
HiB  ting  to  the  inarticulatene^  of 
MonucAl  foij ;  eucti  baa  hetn  the 
of  inmtter  oStn^ ;  and  Ibe 
of  Oo  nmiyiidef  tei  viiied  tbroagti 
^«xoelkoe«,  op  lo  Hie  proaa 
of  t^e  leaden  of  AmtticMa 


Ibottlj  ttUqde  to  ihe  additmnal  dtitj  of 
liieVooki."    Fotir  kt  t^n  per  dam ; 
In  avortmeiit ;  eiilicr 
read,  foe  a  fair  wid  yalji- 
ordlihfKiestlf  to  be  akloimed 
ilen  one.    To  a,  who 
would  eaoaame  tbe  midnigtii 
fritter  awaj  jotir  golden  hQum  la 
and  uselcai  mre^lga* 
t  lo  loll  people  who  write  what  they 
4flBB  ««11  or  ill,  and  people  who  read 
II  l»  baj.    That  is  right,  AUck^  critl- 
m  itaild  da  that,  hooesllj  stid  brmrel j» 
fl  ihaaH  do  bothmg ;  but  the  dariog 
between  eddies  and  whirl- 


Toi  ffiBi;k--bappilf  rather  more  fe<?blj 
fbi«  i*  iea;  aor  do  jon  yH  fondle  the 
i|ifR^«olered  fog.  What?  you  tlwaya 
U  Ifte  faid  work ;  mad  pride  joiirselft  if 
ifOft  i^Wnf,  upon  t^t  precipe  quality 
ef  p^W^?  Yea!  Listen  ftirther,  oh, 
*WMfcMOfiiyte  ^'— f  Aal  i8  only  the  exoterie 
■jlinj  ofomy  cran. 

Yoi  liv  eofiipeieist  bo  judge  the  jadget-- 

lie  freatcit,  and  iii  not  on* 
:  Uie  amaUett,  of  our  literary 
it  Granted,  prc^umptuonB 
Alek.  for  tMi  occaeioa  only ;  and  now, 
md^  m  micQai  blow. 

re«  kMom  wbftt  are  the  aimi  of  Ibc 
pMtol  Btider  oar  charge — m  mind  eo 
ter  iai  fta  ambttioo  »o  pare  siid  lofty 
MfW  owB  eoflld  not  entertain  lower  ones. 
!•  will  ciaMtfy  llieot  lo  a  trine  dlriaion, 
^  AN  froiaei  of  the  analysiA  may,  if  yon 
i  aa  Uie  ideal  purpose  of  Ame^ 
literature.    Or^  inpp^aoo 


you  were  lotendlog  to  oocapy  Ihe  place  of 
your  tpeaker. 

An  inflnite^mal  shadow  of  confclouaneti 
fleeted  across  the  face  of  the  audience, 
Aliok  had  in  dreams  prened  our  throne— 
an  editorial  king. 

Our  aims  are  tbree ;  md  oooflietiag:  we 
would  stand  the  tra^t  type  and  exponenl 
of  Americau  Ihongbt ;  that  iA^  of  a  imtioaal 
iatellect  far  the  moet  giguntlo  and  active ; 
of  a  national  intellcctioa  the  atroogest  lad 
moet  vivid,  the  most  ti&bounded^  d!acoi^Te, 
joyous  and  &ee,  that  has  ever  stirred  apoa 
the  earth. 

Wo  deeire^-and  ihu  aim,  as  higher  and 
nobler  yet,  may  conihint  or  overbear  that 
other  high  and  noble  one^to  exist  In  iMfl 
free  Western  land  as  a  power ;  wielding 
micb  induencc  aa  we  may,  on  the  side  of  all 
that  13  Right  and  True,  IrreepectiFcly  of 
individuals  or  orgaaizatiooa. 

Lastly,  we  desire  to  pleaae  the  pubUa 
taste,  Thia  we  muft  do^  in  order  to  main- 
tain onr  eJEiatence.  But  In  order  to  maliH 
tftin  onr  self^reispect,  we  must  do  it  sabjent 
to  the  dominant  exigencleft  of  the  formier 
two  purposes. 

You»  therefore,  editorially  instauJTited, 
ob,  steam-engineeriDg  Alickl  can,  we  iup- 
pose,  do  the  work,  Aad  you  can  proceedt 
ia  steam-engloary  impaastbLlity,  to  condema 
and  refuM  all  that  ia  too  Sat  or  too  sharps 
not  withstand  in  g  the  poverty,  grief,  or  fame 
of  the  writer ;  nor  Ehall  your  cylinder  en^ 
glne-heart  be  touched  bj  anger  or  sorrow 
^^arcd  by  the  gibheriog  ghoeta,  or  the 
remonstrating  pcraonalllies  of  the  rejected* 

**  Their  aeeromiiJide  rgnni  Iti  Tain 
HatLDt  jou  OD  the  i^nltd  ptfclo^** 

Tea^  snppoee. 

But,  baring  teleeted  the  compositions 
which  eeem  to  yon  the  best,  can  you  im- 
partially apply  the  other  tests  ?  Will  not 
article  A  be  too  heavy,  B  too  long,  C  too 
provoking,  D  too  IrreJigioua,  E  too  vulgar? 
Not  for  your  own  CAlm  and  self  centered 
judgment,  pa«ii0faeeR  Alick— hut  for  '*  peo- 
ple.-' People,  you  know,  are  such  singular 
people-  They  won't  fee;  can't  tee;  see 
ibrough  inverting  glaasea.  And  if  yen 
provoke,  or  ftighten,  or  stupefy » the  **liit" 
shortens. 

Can  you^  AUck  of  the  fairy  fancici,  eom^ 
prebend  thin  wicked,  reckleM,  impetnoaa, 
jolly,  keen,  cakulating,  eobcr,  benevoleQl, 
alf^Cttouatt;,  religioti»  American  people! 
Can  yon  administer  to  such  brain-fevered 
customers  a  cup  which  ahall  cheer  Imt  agt 
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I&cbd&te — %  draught  which  fihall  do  them 
fta  much  o^  thej  will  eciilurQ  of  good^  m  & 
wajr  more  delightful  Ihan  the  most  delight- 
ful evjl?    Can  jou! 

Your  £mile  la  gone.  Now  we  pee  jotir 
blaf(i.'?li)  ej€9  spoikle  a  litLW  under  the 
gftlherlDg  yellow  brow.  You  hn7c  forgot- 
ten the  lip^serYlce.  And  the  thought  of 
heavy  and  cotupUcoted  refftonaibUity  chal- 
lenges a  rklng  respondent  etiergj  in  jour 
heart-  That  ifl  manly*  You  are  not  bo 
iguoranlly  eerlalut  eitherj  aa  jou  were. 
Not  diecoiiraged  ?  Wait  a  little.  An  Im- 
partial Intellectual  eclectlciefm  has  been 
the  very  ideal  of  your  etudiea  and  your 
literary  eflbrts!    Aod   thut  may  perhaps 

T 

Perhaps ;  and  fm/y  perhaps.  Yon  may 
be  tbe  Coming  Man.  Who  Ioiowb?  If  you 
are,  wt  indlTidually  will  eoliat  aa  a  faltk- 
fiil  priTatc  ondef  your  banner.  But  whi) 
knotn? 

We  think  we  remember  you  angry,  Alick. 
Were  you  ever!  Oh  yes,  you  eay— when 
that  great  jeering  tow-headed  fellow  bosed 
your  eara.  Yes,  yon  were.  We  recollect 
bow  yoa  polished  bim  off;  and  were  sus- 
pended fh»m  college,  too.  Aha,  impavgible 
Alick? 

Whyt  dear  man,  yon  are  as  touchy  as 
tinder,  Do  you  not  know  that  if  a  eartlesa 
wait(?r,  eveo,  at  a  public  dining-room,  d#- 
lajeth  his  coming,  you  fume  and  fret  your- 
eelf  into  a  hot  mist  of  fidgets!  How  at 
any  eu&pected  imputation  or  iniiult,  you 
jump  Uke  a  i>;nap-bag,  and  avoid  Bring  great 
volleys  of  vituperatioa  only  by  biting  oflT 
the  tip  of  your  tongue? 

Well ;  you  ean*t  deny  it,  though  we  ace 
that  you  nre  getting  angry  already,  erea 
at  the  description. 

But^ — suppose,  for  instanoef  ygu  aat  In 
our  pluce,  as  we  said — truly  It  Is  a  place 
to  be  filled  by  a  man  mightier  than  be  who 
taketh  a  city — namely,  by  a  ruler  of  hia 
own  fpirlt.  For  humbugs  will  be  let  6y  at 
you  I  Spiteful  rivals  will  sneer  at  you, 
Unscrupuloua  contemporariea  will — ^abeml 
— convey*  Argument*  for  belief  as  clear, 
ta  you,  aa  common  honesty,  or  the  golden 
rule,  will  bo  vilipended  as  nests  and  anm- 
maries  of  all  Iniquity ^-inJemal  machines 
exploded  to  shatter  the  peace  of  God  and 
the  bappinesB  of  man,  Each  contribution 
r^««ted  may  be  the  ebryealia  whence  thai  I 
abort ly  creep  a  Tolant  tblng^  fitting  dimly 
bere  and  thiire^  and  wblsperlng  conlagioua 
dislike*  For  eontributora  (althougb  all 
sty  nke  people)  are  only  buman.    Hav* 


patience  while  we  state  a  fact  or  two  to 
substantiate  our  oiiisertiona ;  facts^  as  tbe 
cheBt^bookfl  say,  ^'  recently  occnrritig  in 
actual  play/ '  A  gentleman — of  the  cream 
of  gentility — a  spoonful  of  cream  of  geiK 
tility,  wc  might  say — sent  ns  a  poem^  a 
composition  which  we  will  mildly  charac> 
ierize  aa  Xhsb  than  Miltouiau.  And  there- 
with he  wrote,  '*  If  you  accept  the  inclosed^ 
send  me  a  check  for  One  Thousand  DoUara." 
You  know,  Alick»  that  every  man  has  the 
right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  purBuit  of 
bappiueea.  He  has  also  the  right,  my 
friend f  to  eet  bis  own  value  upon  bis  own 
poetry.  But,  candiiUy,  we  did  not  send 
him  the  document  alluded  to  ;  and  that  for 
a  plain  rcaaon ;  ttamely,  that  the  amount 
would,  at  twenty-Ove  cente  per  hundred 
(the  naual  rate),  have  procured  us  four 
hundred  thousand  old  newspapera,  full  of 
matter  equally  valuable  for  our  purposea  ; 
from  among  which  we  might  select  any 
portion,  correspondent  in  dimenaion  with 
the  Thousand  Dollar  Foem^  at  an  expense 
(estimated)  of  one  eighth  part  of  a  mill, 
current  money  of  tbe  United  States^  We 
may  add,  as  a  specimen  of  the  curiosities 
— or  rather  the  amenities  of  literature — 
that  there  was  a  most  wonderful  quantity 
of  diplomatic  noncommittalifm  in  a  mi  of 
kind  endor^ementa  which  our  friend  bad 
forwarded  to  furtlier  hia  enitw 

That  Is  a  mild  specimen  of  an  **  osker." 
But,  Alick,  in  aach  a  case  you  must  not  fire 
oiT  a  quiverfuU  of  jokes  at  bito,  the  un* 
happy.  You  mn^t  write  a  civil  and  su- 
gared letter,  regretting  that  tbe  flnisbed 
(a  Bate  word)  production  whick  he  tent  la 
unfortunately  of  a  length  whicb  must  at 
present  preclude  ita  insertion. 

Here,  again*  is  a  case  of  mental  dclualoo 
or  frailty,  which  is  wortk  recording.  A 
corrcBpondcntj  very  evidently  a  worthy  iu:id 
kind-hearted  one, — writes  to  our  publreheia 
that  a  literary  friend  of  bis  had  recently 
died  at  his  bouse,  In  the  country.  Aa  lite- 
rary executor  of  the  deceased,  our  corre^ 
^poudent  saya  be  ia  muck  iniercated  m 
learning  from  tbe  papers  left  In  bis  possea- 
si  on,  that  bb  late  friend  was  the  author  of 
the  Pctiphar  Papers  J  and  aa  tbure  eouM 
be  now  no  reason  to  the  contraryt  he  calls 
upon  our  publishers  to  do  justice  to  bia 
friend  by  announcing  the  fact^  that  tbeae 

'*  admirable  papers,"  Ac»  were  by  Mr. ^ 

The  riply  of  our  publishers  ,was  briefly  to 
the  edoet  that  Ibe  gentleman  was  mistaken* 
loaEtnudi  aa  tbe  nkid  papers  were  from  an- 
otber  fofuice  altogether;  and,  mon?over» 
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tb«  s^  pabli^ers  had  n^rrcf  written  6  lioe 
10  the  deceased  friead,  &iid,  iQdeed,  had 
ier«r  b<rard  of  Mni,  or  from  taim  Id  mmj 
wij  wbfttev&r.  Wbereapoa  oar  worthy 
cwp?«pofid5nt  repliefl,  with  vmj  excuMhle 
todl^miioQ^  th&t  he  haa  po^tire  prcM»ft  to 
the  coatnfj.    "I  h4Te,"  siys  he,   *'Mr. 

'i    e^vrespoodeoce  in  my  possession, 

III  it  I  ie>d  seTer&l  letters  frosQ  jowt  firm 
of  the  most  (IslterlQg  de«crrptloa.'^  "  As  a 
,  I  will  qnote  the  fotjowitig,  which  I 
joo  to  reconcile  with  the  one  quoted 
AlWTef*'  Le.t&  the  effect  tb^t  th^  autborahlp 
of  md  p*per»  belonged  el w where. 


Sia  ; — f  Qclo«ed  pleiue  find  ottr 
*  New  York  Citj  Bank  *  for  four 
dolLftTS^  which  'we  iksk  von  to 
m  ft  Etsftll  consideratJoQ  for  the 
eerpfcee  yon  have  rendered  D& 
hmve  often  before  mH.  so  we  now 
yoa,  ^at  the  '  Potiphor  Papera  have 
^  for  the  popular tly  of  our  Mngt^ 
to  eitehlHih  its  character  than 
we  hafe  feoeiTed  or  pufal  i^hed.  We 
;  the  trifle  w©  leod  you  h  no  e&m- 
but  you  know  this  U  our  first 
llie  enterprise  thus  hr  baa  been 
'  Its  snoG^B  wirT»nt9  us  in 
ft  pennsoent  things;  and  if  we 
yoiarself  md  n  few  others  to 
i  monthly,  we  thldk  we  ema  make 
_^  pnblic  now  have  reoion  to  ex- 
health  bek^g  again  we tVettab- 
we  not  expect  refularly  con- 
■001  yoor  towiof  p«Ei  T  Let  alt 
*  tine  be  derot«d  for  writing  for 
will  make  the?  compeowtlpn 
MU^BlorT.  We  have  under  ooastder* 
ito  ft  fitm  which,  iti  the  course  of  two 
Mtftl^  we  iball  ^ibmit  to  jou,  for  your 
myroretneni  and  approval,  aj3d  then  shall 
Ilk  the  Icfins  upon  which  yon  will  execute 
'*  We  liftvt  BOl  realised  the  promised 
of  seeing  you  io  onr  city.  What 
ludooeineDls  can  we  offer  ?  The  free- 
of  iKir  hooses  and  the  city  shall  be 
We  da  desire  most  eiocerely  to 
Mike  yoQf  acquaintance  personally,  and 
ikU  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  short  of 
•iiag  yoQ  in  oor  own  '*  faaclum,^'  and  in 
isr  4»wn  bouses.  With  new  a^urance  of 
in  yonr  prosperity,  and  con- 
C  t094  Ileal Ihj  we  ore,  moii  cordially, 

(Sisned)     '*  G.  P.  Fvt^am  &  Co/' 

*tlii fetter,^  proceeds  octr  correspondent, 
^fMfWCOQClnslTely,  bj  your  own  acknow- 

IrffMettl,  that  Mr. ttat  the  author  of 

ftt  '  Follphar  Fspera/  and  I  am  at  a  loss 
•»  ptr^tre  liow«  wf Lb  this  letter  in  being, 
'lb:  Skflk,  one  of  onr  editors/  sbontd 
illB  te  hteaelf  the  an^orahlp  of  this  wiy 


able  and  entertaining  work.  The  only  way 
in  which  I  can  reconcile  the  matter  is^  that 

the  letters  to  Mr. were  writteu  by  you^ 

while  that  i^  mytetf  was  written  by  Mr. 
Blank." 

NoW|  Alickf  perhaps  you  would  have 
considered  tbls  curious  assumptioti  of  bor^ 
ftrwed  plumes  in  no  othpr  light  than  as 
a  mere  impoature  for  «elflflb  or  mercenary 
purposeful;  but  why  not  suggest  the  chari* 
labie  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  let  it  p^si 
for  an  iostance  of  peculiar  mental  hallucf* 
nation! 

It  was  rather  cruel  that  the  worthy  eae- 
eutor  should  be  mj  rudely  undeceived  la 
regard  to  the  claims  of  his  departed  i^iend  ^ 
but  even  charity  could  do  no  l^a.  Onr 
pnblishers  had  simply  to  pronounce  the  let- 
ter  qnoted  m  an  entire  fabrication,  hartng 
no  shadow  of  a  foundation.  But,  whatever 
the  motives  which  prompted  such  an  im* 
posture,  or  the  mental  disorder  which  caused 
Buoh  a  delusion,  we  need  only  note  it  In 
this  namefeffl  way,  as  one  of  the  minor 
curiosities  of  literature. 

Our  publiflhera,  you  think,  should  profit 
by  the  demonstration  of  litterality  and  hofr 
pltallty  so  haodBomely  anfesed  upon  them 
in  this  counterfeit  eptslle.  They  will  of 
course  eeize  the  next  opportnnity  to  deserve 
this  pkasant  reputation.  Le^er  cheques 
and  colder  compliments,  and  more  limited 
iuvitatioQSf  would  be  very  ungracious,  aPer 
the  precedent  so  generoiiBly  imagined  for 
tbom  as  initahle  in  such  cases. 

The  ''  fitness  of  tbings"  In  treditMe 
authorship^  is  again  exeoapltf^cd  (and 
rather  too  often  by  the  way)  by  Bome  of 
our  contemporftrie*  oa  the  other  ^de  of  the 
water.  We  refer  to  the  tiow  chrome  habit 
inivhich  several  Englii^h  Magaxlnes  indulge 
of  copying  from  American  bCK^ks  and  pert- 
odicaLs,  not  only  without  credit^  but  in 
a  way  calculated  lo  deceive.  Here  in  Btnt- 
ltif^»  Muceliany,  for  Augnet,  Is  a  specimen 
— a  poem  of  Tuckennan^s,  copied  from  hii 
volume  published  by  Ticknor  In  1650,  It 
give  13  m  an  orginal  contribution  to  Btnt- 
ie^j  with  the  careful  omixxjan  of  the  an- 
thor'S  name — ^reverUng,  ia  this  instauce,  a 
recent  compliment  to  ourselves  in  the  fame 
magazine,  when  it  copied  the  poem  of  "  The 
Tw&  ^ngehf"  adding  the  words  *' By 
Henry  W*  Longfi^llow/'  and  giving  It  as  an 
original  poenit  written  specially  for  Betti- 
/ey  /  And  Iben  iifi  an  example  of  opprecia- 
tlve  and  generous  '*  conveyance/*  we  fiad 
that  a  composition  for  which  our  pabllsl^ 
era  had  taken  pride  in  letidla^  ^%  wiVtwA 
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Hfe  ^nd  intercourse  winch  we  ee^k  in 
vain,  aniid  the  jeers  and  discorJs  of  our 
mere  business  societia!^,  >ve  hope  to 
find  in  the  narrower  but  more  ^jni pa- 
thetic circle  of  the  special  brotherhoolda* 
"Around  na,"  we  say  to  our^elvea,  '*^al[ 
h  hard,  cold,  formal,  disUnt^  and  tin- 
ideal— a  social  Nova  Zero  hi  &,  where  the 
he^rt  k  beiiunihed  by  the  UBiTer&al 
wintry  air,  and  the  better  th oughts  fail 
back  like  buds  suddenly  smitten  by  the 
frosts.  Let  us  solace  ourselves  in  some 
eelect  and  wortliy  fraternity,  composed 
of  the  finer  spirits  of  the  race,  and 
liTJng  not  in  its  selfish  propensitjea,  bat 
acoording  to  a  noble  ideal  of  the  heart. 
Let  J39  aail  away  from  thLi  rude^  coarae, 
07er*erowded  contjneut,  to  some  plea* 
Bant  little  isle,  in  the  gulden  tropics, 
where  the  day,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  shall 
be  a  summer  day,  and  the  nights  sbaU 
be  filled  >vith  moonlight  and  syren 
©erenadea.  There,  in  tJie  depths  of  onr 
retreat,  while  the  perfumed  breezes  blow 
gently  over  our  cheeks,  with  hands 
grasped  in  warm  fellow  hands,  let  us 
bow  down  and  invoke  tliat  ideal  of  a 
true  society,  which  is  grander  tlian 
Christianity,  and  as  fair  as  the  sweet  com- 
panies of  heaven.  Let  us  gradoaUy  pre- 
pare men  for  their  future — for  the  equali- 
ty, the  liberty,  and  the  glory  which  is 
tiieir  right— by  a  secret  regeneration 
which  shall  grat^ually  extend  over  the 
whole  of  hntnanity."  Thurt,  contejopla* 
tiYe,  ardent,  ambitious,  and  sympathetic 
minds,  are  aUke  drawn  from  tJie  imme- 
diate duties  of  life  into  partial  and 
generally  impractical  schemes  of  secret 
reform,  and  thus  organizations  are  re- 
ornited  wiiich  come  in  titne  to  be  the 
most  tbniiidable  instruiuenta  in  the  re- 
aistance  to  the  furtherance  of  the  grander 
raoveineots  of  society. 

Strong,  however,  as  the  impelling 
motive;*  of  these  associations  are,  the 
forces  of  cohesion  which  bring  them 
together  and  the  outside  pressures  which 
keep  thera  so,  they  are  intrinsieatly 
exposed  to  one  or  the  other  of  two 
fatalities.  Thej  corrupt  inwardly,  or 
they  provoke  ootward  hostilities  which 
become  their  ruin.  No  matter  how 
pare  their  original  intentions,  they 
ftooner  or  later  degenerate;  or,  if  they 
-lo  not  degenerate^  they  get  to  ho  so 
powerful  that  society,  by  an  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  rises  against  their  life. 
The  ancient  mysteriei  were  undoubtedly 
at  the  outset  purely  religious  ohser* 
Tances,  but  they  became  tiie  scenes  of 
A  iiDentiouaneea  which  eaunot  b«  ex- 


pressed in  wordSj  the  very  name  cf 
their  ceremonies,  argia^  now  signifying 
whatever  is  detestable  and  repubive  in 
hnman  indulgence.  The  schools  of 
Pythagoras,  in  Greece,  at  Ip^st  e:^cited 
an  indignant  insurrection  of  the  people. 
The  secret  discipline  of  the  early  church, 
as  its  initiatury  rites,  have  grown  into 
the  "reserve"  and  the  mnmmeries  of 
Romanism.  The  Knights  Templara^ 
who  projected  the  political  unity  of 
Europe,  ended  as  a  grasping  and  avsri- 
cious  sect.  Tho  Freemasons  have  never 
recovered  the  abduction  of  Morgan,  and 
if  we  may  believe  De  Qnincey,  tlieir 
principal  secret  now  is,  the  imposing 
style  in  which  the  Right  Worshipful 
Grand  Ma-^r  causes  the  tremhlinj?  neo- 
phyte to  ^^fork  over"  his  two  gnineaa 
for  a  general  supply  of  brandy  and 
water.  In  a  word,  our  humanity  will 
not  be  cheated ;  it  will  not  perriiit  any 
of  its  representatives  to  seclude  them- 
selvea  with  impunity  from  tlie  general 
mass;  even  in  ita  own  apparent  inter- 
ests; for  when  they  make  the  attempt* 
it  either  withhuids  from  them  ttirn 
sources  of  life,  allowing  them  to  dwin^ 
die  and  mortify  Tdc©  a  limb  cut  from  th© 
parent  body,  or  it  stitnolates  the  jea- 
lousy of  its  fellows  into  internecine 
hatred. 

We  have  made  a  long  preamble,  in 
what  has  been  said,  to  a  few  wordi 
which  we  have  to  utter  about  the  Kstow 
NoTHmos — ^but  it  was  necessary  to  * 
proper  understanding  of  the  gubject,  Qf 
seetns  to  us  that  the  society  which  bap* 
tbes  its  member®  as  ignoramusesj  and 
which  has  made  such  strange  havoc  of 
late  among  the  political  parties,  is,  m 
some  sort,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  se- 
cret societies  gone  before,,j  It  has  origin- 
ated in  many  of  the  same  causes,  and 
will,  in  all  probability,  share  the  aami 
fate*  Whether  its  objects  are  as  dlgni* 
tied  or  libera!  as  some  of  tlieira  har# 
been,  we  cannot  say,  because  in 

tthos©  objects  it  is  literally  nesoien^ 
ref vises  to  declare  its  purposes.,  save  m 
ay  may  be  learned  from  its  acti,  whtdi 
fall  J  ever  and  anon,  like  claps  of  thunder 
upon  a  startled  world.    But  it  is  quit^ 
nnivei-sa^ly  believed  that  it^  aim  is  taj 
establiiih   a  srrict  Americanism   in  tbi 
public  lite  of  this  country ;  and,  in  onkr 
to  accoTnpIif^h  that  end,  to  exclude  ill 
foreigners,  especially  Rjoijaan  OathoUoi, 
fF4*m  the  pursuit  of  offi^ 
V,Kthis  be  so,  wo  fed  Uoniid  to  Mjf, 
thntttj  doctrine,  as  well  as  its  disoipti&e^ 
is  otyectionable,  and  that  neither  Dma^ 
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oncy  mot  ObfiitiAQitf  will  JQsdfj  the 
meiiii  or  ttM  aiuii  It  propoite)^ 

Aa  to  tlie  fonoer,  tiolcaa  ire  biTe 
gnivli'  tsislakeD  u^e  fimdjuiieiiUt  prin* 
O^kiof  Atme  Bute,  and  &  trae  Obarcb, 
Ikt  T«f  idt&  of  a  secret  organization  la 
tt  war  witti  both — &i  w&r  witb  tbe  grand 
biiltMWft^ry  aim^  their  open,  matilj^ 
taok,  and  eompreheosiye  cbincterv) 
jhm  theory  ofmchlj^  which 
I  tlie  ibert J  of  all  tata  tipctn  a  foociii^ 
%6l  equality,  and  k>onds  its  sfm- 
cwlj  hj  the  good  of  ihe  whole 
It  eenteniplatee  nothiDg  le^ 
e  Obmrociiwealth,  or,  us  the  word 
tnlf  ^gfitfiee,  the  common  w*flL  It 
eaa  ealertiis,  therefore,  no  Tery  fri.^nd- 
H  ftaWiig  Ibt  any  scheme  of  action  w  Iiich 
albiboft  of  that  exalted  and  impiirtial 
•oopcL  Untretsil  in  iu  natnre,  it  has  no 
0mmsitm  lor  concealments  or  slratagems, 
limmilKodi  an  open  and  above-lK^ard, 
Its  olgeets  are  not  priraCe  nor 
I  bal  pQbho.  Wha(  has  it  to 
i  lbs  bcoadMt  dajHght^the  in- 
twgMliuy  of  the  enn — or  e^en  the 
'  I  of  God't  own  eteadfast  ejre  f 
J  whaierer  la  dinUtfir,  every- 
idM  which  approachei  the  enig- 
,  tlM  oliacare^  or  tbe  indirect,  how 
tolirate  the  dark  works  of  an 
'  Sttknown  to  it — an  agency  which 
lika  owk  and  bata  at  the  first 
*  of  the  moming,  and  which,  lilies, 
i^teoe,  walketh  in  darknefgfj 
Dtmitmtf  aaja  to  its  children,  'M  am 
hOMt,  and  free!  In  the  old 
^tawatk  the  aenai tire  and^nding 
of  Chnrch  and  State,  there 
f  W  raMon  for  those  who  meditate 
I  to  ph»t  tn  secret  and  map 
heetTolent  plans  nnder  the 
vl^^of  iiliefiee,  bnt  with  me  there  can 
he  to  aveb  iiaed.  L&t  yonr  thought  be 
i4  who  is  there  to  bario  you ! 
'  bearta^b^  their  good  wi^thes 

aU  I    ^y  rceerre  anything 

lithe  eril!  why  mnffle  anoshide 
pm  tm^a^  if  yoa  m  ahont  good|^  Are 
iNre  woifoi  and  beasti  of  prey  to  eat 
J>M  «p  Che  QKimeat  yon  are  e^poaed  f " 

la  the  iottie  way,  the  ehnrch,  in  the 
to  fdca  of  it,  eait  have  no  sympathy 
^tlh  mf  o^ect  leaa  broad  than  the  good 
^  itt  mtm^  nor  with  methods  les  open 
to  \s»  own  nmreraal  chant ie4.  An 
baa  been  committed  in 
J  the  church  as  harin^  an  in- 
ter potey  apart  from  the  lotereit 
^  poKey  of  the  hnman  race,  in  con- 
^h  into  an  eecbsiiaatickraf  for  the 
i  of  oreeda,  at»d  the  Mparation 


of  men  one  tcom  another  on  grounds  of 
mere  behef,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a 
ntii verbal  irplnittnl  economy,  identioal 
witli  all  thai  is  tmthfnl  and  loving  in  the 
hearts  and  mind-t  of  men.  Of  conr»e, 
all  they  who  take  the  narrow  view  of  it, 
will  6nd  little  in  its  idea  or  functions  to 
rehnke  the  spirit  of  exclusivi^m  or  ae> 
cresy  iti  any  of  its  manifestations ;  bnt 
they  who  take  the  larger  view,  who  see 
in  aE  the  designs  of  Christ  a  tmth  and 
goodness  commensuTBte  with  the  nm* 
verse,  wiH  shrink  iostinctively  from  every 
Bcheme  whi^  propose  to  work  under- 
ground like  a  mole,  or  to  bottle  up  the 
overfiowing  graces  of  the  Oreatijr  with- 
in the  limits  of  its  own  sect  or  par^. 
Christianity  my^t  work  for  all  men^  m 
the  openesi  and  directest  way,  or  cease 
to  work  at  alL  We  have  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  In  its  earlier  hi^lorj,  in  ita 
disastrous  deflections  into  groai  ecclesias- 
tical impositions,  and  need  not  dwell 
upon  thit  head.  In  this  country,  at 
least^  it  must  eihibit  a  spirit  as  broad, 
generous,  and  as  frank  as  the  spirit  of  our 
p«>lilical  organization,  or  f^ll  di&gmco- 
fully  behind.  ^'^  Ita  doors  must  be,"  as 
an  able  writer  Ixas  said,  "  as  wide  as  the 
doors  of  our  political  hott^e^  or  we  shall 
present  the  disreputable  picture  of  a 
body  larger  than  its  soul,  or  of  a  Church 
less  celestial  than  its  corresponding 
State."  If  Democracy,  then,  diaowna 
every  sinister  and  partial  organization, 
every  scheme  less  C&itholic  and  traospa* 
rent'thati  iti$e!f,  how  mnch  more  must  a 
genpiine  Ohrktianityf 

<£»  a  doctrine,  in  the  ffeooad  plao€^ 
what  does  Ksow*Kothingism  propoaef 
Tfie  political  diMhility  of  vast  nombeni 
of  men,  on  the  groaad  of  race  or  reli- 
gion. Can  anything  be  more  intolerant, 
narrow,  or  bigote^f  IHd  the  old  priestly 
or  warlike  tyrannies  which  man  h^ 
been  writhing  nnder  these  centuries 
back,  lend  themselves  to  a  meaner  do- 
minion than  this  would  assert  for  our 
young  Republic  ?  The  fetid  &nd  defnnct 
dyna;&ties  which  have  become  a  loath- 
some  remembrance  to  men,  which  were 
terrible  fungi  in  their  day,  and  a  re- 
proach for  ever,  grew  from  root*  like 
these  it  is  now  proposed  to  plant  in  our 
ioU,  l^e  that  have  made  it  onr  song 
efer  smce  we  were  born,  that  here  hn- 
inanity  had  at  last  found  a  home,  that 
here  all  the  antiquated  distinctions  of 
race,  nationality,  sect,  and  caste,  were 
merged  in  the  single  distinction  of  man- 
hood^tljai  here  man  was  to  be  tinaUy 
reoognized  aa  man,  and  not  aa  Jew  or 
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mod  aaii   ix.'.*  ■'■,r.:i:'»r-!::-j.T.    -.i*   \x:-i 
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ri^il*  ^••1.1. -u  .;»  l'  .^ii.  u;»i'.i  A  r-rTV'H.'UtA- 
tiOii  .  1.1.  .w  '.ii.^r  li.ui  :;■.•.!•■  .i.Tv.i.l  Aa-i 
.liv-vi.  -«••;  ;•'/!. '  ,»r  •,  '  *'i:/i4  :  ir  L'-'/tii'r'w/a 
Pi/**  .1   I- 1..  I  ii,<  ^'!i-«:  u   vi  'M'..!i'.      r'j'.'  :Rk3ie 

Mi-k.-.   ..i-.i    .1    .'.:;. i;»l  ij   M  ■.  l,.\  uj>coa. 

Vin!  ..'..'^  .  ■.  M  .1  %  :--;.i  'I  :"'>'Ui  :*"-^:u-.'.  bo 
"i.iti  i.vs.'v  I  AL  \::  l''u.L  M  .:i  !i.>  fii'-^-rprl-ji.', 
.k  i.i  .•■'.  i    ■ .!   t  ■'*  *a*  0:'  a  <  -;r:i ::.  wbicli 

n»l  I  '•  1:  ,1. !..:»■'  i.'\p.-.«i,  I'v  :6*  o*va 
iiiii:    t     ■  ■       I   ..'.;■    i',  i:  :!.i:m  .s. 

^  ,1.1  u  .  ■  Miiv  JA.\:  \.w  ^mi::  i»)  F;tch 
\«  1 1  III  i.i  ■•,■.■.«•:  ii'  .u;  'j.'l.\';i  ■-';  ibv'  pr»*;k*at 
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ii.-.iii  i.»  MI  iv-  .  .  u  I  .'  •:!•  i:-i:i>for  to  Mr. 
|.i\  iii^<«-i<  I  w.t^  i:i.k-:-.-.  .1.'..-:*  i!ia:v.\«u;$tituiKia 
flit  I  ••■■:»  ••  n'  \M-x  i  oLv;-:i:loa.  aad  ihe 
'.I  u-  ?i  il  x.i:u'  i»ix-u«L  ill*  i'\z'jii  U»  ihtf  iioao- 


n!  GovemmeaL  It  wia  upon  this  ground, 
Tr:-::paUT.*  that  Ihe  yaliditj  of  the  State 
jrij::  vrai  dnwn  ia  question,  both  in  the 
Oizrii  and  Legislature  of  this  State.  The 
CiLinccIIor,.  Lansing,  decided  against  it ;  but 
hi*  decree  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Er- 
rc  r«.  and  final  judgment  rendered  in  its  fa- 
vor. A  compromise,  however,  was  entered 
in:o  between  the  parties,  by  which  Messr«L 
LLvlagsu>n  and  Fulton  granted  a  license  to 
their  adversaries  for  the  exclusive  ri;;bt  of 
airxm-navizatioa  upon  Lake  Cham  plain, 
up':=.  coadliion  of  their  forbearing  to  appeal 
:■:  I'z-i  Supreme  Oouri  of  the  United  States, 
wi:-:se  dfecUioa  alone  was  final  upon  the 
ZLiIa  poLn:  ia  controversy. 

hiz  a  memorial  was 'subsequently  pre- 
«^=:ed  to  the  Legislature  at  the  Bes.«lou  ot 
1 J14,  by  Governor  Ogden  of  Now  Jersey, 
Sr:'.'.[zz  I'crth  in  substance  that  he  was  the 
rr:pr:-»:or  of  a  ferry  between  Elizabi'th- 
t-ra.  ia  thit  State,  and  the  City  of  Ntw 
Y:rk.  ;he  value  of  which  was  destroyed  by 
r?ajoa  of  a  license  granted  by  Messrs. 
LivLn^on  and  Fulton  to  John  K.  Livicg- 
«:on.  for  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
i:i:<incediate  waters  by  means  of  steam  :  and 
'.ZAZ  hi  had  applied  to  the  State  graLi-^« 
:  :r  a  similar  license,  and  had  been  refii«^. 
H-f  al*->  stated,  that  he  was  deterred  fr-.r 
v^c:u.r:ng  a  steamboat  upon  his  ferry  :j 
zzi  extraordinar}'  penalties  given  to  pri.'if;*: 
ii-i  Suite  grant,  declaring  it  ipso  facto  :.r- 
f-.'Itcd  to  their  use,  directing  the  Court  cf 
CiAaoery  to  issue  an  injunction  fr  :be 
si'Izare  of  such  boat,  and  rendering  it  irre- 
pU viable  during  a  trial,  thus  in  t-fTt^rt 
ivirdln^  execution  before  judgment,  and 
» .:a.:us  a  trIaL  He,  therefore. prayed  relief, 
^I:a:r  by  aa  act.  declaring  that  the  S:at« 
^-.-x:::  dl-i  not  extend  to  the  contermlnooa 
w.i::r^.  common  to  both  States,  or  by  a 
rvpoa!  of  the  extraordinary  remedi<^s  alK?ve 
m-:u::oa-.\l.  which,  in  their  operation  cli>sed 
tii-i  doon<  of  the  Courts  of  Jui»tice  against  a 
irldl  of  his  rights. 

Thli  memorial  was  referred  to  a  ^-lect . 
committee,  consisting  of  the  Hon.  William 
A.  Pu-.r.  Ute  rresident  of  Columbia  Col- 
Ir'^ :  the  Hon.  John  Savage,  late  Chief 
J  vise  Ice  of  the  Supreme  Court :  the  Hon. 
Saaiu-jl  Youn^.  afiorwarils  Canal  Commift- 
sloaer  aad  Slate  Senator ;  John  H.  Avery, 
tls*}..  an  emint-nt  lawyer  of  Owcgo  ]  and 
ii'.ia-.l  .Mather,  a  ro:fpectable  merchant  of 
Trv^y.  It  was  upon  the  hearing  before  thig 
;om"mlt;^'e  that  the  facts  al>ovc  stated  ap- 
(vareil  ia  ovidonco.  A  remonstrance  havins 
U'ca  iaterposed  by  Messn?.  Livingston  and 
Fulton,  ihcy  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee, by  'tholr  counsel,  Messrs.  Emmcf 
and  Coldon :  while  Governor  Ogden  con 
ducted  the  inquiry  on  his  part  in  person. 


•  *i.  Hi.  .  < I  •!  »■>.  •..'  ...»  t.«  ri  f  Sutv"  p-;iai  hid  bevn  pryriously  t.iken  by  the  Council  of  the  Revlil 

III  wu<(,  will  II  -I..-  I...I  «A4  »-:-t  -i^i  f^T  ihoir  A|>p.->>v:tl,  vis. :  that  it  liirMtnl  th«  rii^ht  of  Fitch,  withoat  pre 
pf  lliw  Ui  U  ii|>.>i»  «l<i.-h  ii»  for  V  :arv  wa»  alk^vrU  to  hxvt  arisen.  Bjc  the  act  p.i«ieil  the  Lvgitlatttrc,  O 
wll>i«UtMi|ii||  till*  obji-ction,  anj  the  i{u««t:o:i~of  the  rcpu^niiicj'  of  the  K-'^nt  to  the  OonitituUoa  WaS  ' 
rsMma  fiihwr  .n  ih*  l>»iiAcil  or  tk*  UsUlalurc. 
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From  the  aiucielj  of  the  public  U>  tieftr 
the  e^^wleoce  wid  argnmeata  adduced  on 
tht  occaiioa*  the  commit l«e  sal  in  the  ij- 
Kmlilj-elutiiber.  wbkh  was  crowded  to 
ovcrfldwia^  diimg  th«  iureatigration,  by 
meiaber^  uf  botli  hoti^f^,  public  officem^  ^nd 
p^rm^te  ciiiseafl  of  Iwtli  eeies.  The  com- 
mittee wert  iostmcW  to  report  not  only 
tii«  fact*  of  the  cfcse,  but  their  opmion  iipoii 
,  ftod  tli«ir  mnaaLmoQa  opimoa  was  de- 
1  ftdvetie  to  tli£  T»Udi£j  of  the  Slate 
_  t  M  n^agnuii  to  the  CotutituttoQ  of 
tfei  0DiledEtatee^  wMcb  Tested  in  Coagrea? 
esBBlwIfe  power  to  secnre  the  rights  of 
witboes  ana  inventors,  and  to  reflate  com- 
mate  among  tbe  States.  Bot^  inasmuch 
■a  tbe  collMoo  between  the  Federal  and 
Bute  jmiadietioas  presented  a  pcirely  judl- 
el&J  qnesiiiHi,  they  recommended  merely 
the  repeaJ  of  an  act  passed  in  ISll,  giving 
UiB  exCraATtiiDary  re/netlies  complained  of 
by  Governor  O,  to  protect  the  State  grtint, 
and  winch  formed  no  part  of  the  righi 
Tctfled  in  MeffiTS.  LtTtngstou  and  Fulton. 
n^  liiU  reported  for  that  purpose  pasMd 
tte  JineraMji  but  waa  defeated  after  a 
Inng  Interral,  and  much  nymoeuverlng  in 
tlieSoiAteL 

Tbe  StAie  granteea  were,  nof^erthcleB, 
fo  mocli  alarmed  that  they  admitted  a  num- 
ber nf  Bien  of  indaence  and  capital  in  dlf- 
f^real  parte  of  the  Statea  to  participate  m 
tte  pcoAtn  of  their  monopoly  ;  and  among 
Ifccs  die  late  Cadwallader  D.  Golden,  who 
had  appear»|«ftAbas  been  stated,  ma  one  of 
Ifceir  cQctnaeL  bc?fore  the  committee.  Upon 
t^  dnatli  ot  Mr,  Fulton,  not  long  aftcr- 
wiida,  Uua  gentleman  pubhsted  hia  *'  Life 
of  Bqkert  raton^ "  in  which  he  attacked 
lie  repwt  of  Uie  Committee  of  the  Assembly 
ift  BO  neamred  Itnns.  This  called  forth 
fsvm  Mr.  Dner,  the  chairmaa  of 
nd  author  of  the  reportf 
It  mccenfully  from  the  a^aault^ 
kwM  followed  by  a  '*  Vindication" 
«f  1km  cxeloKiTe  right  from  Mr.  Golden, 
Imeliided  by  a  ''Reply/*  fmm  Mr.  Duer, 
I  tn  baTC  been  eonctu^we^  in 
than  one ;  for  here  the  matter 
between  tbese  gentlemen^  and  BCM>n 
tts  Mcttdly  inlercouraef  whi^b  had  been 
iiiggiPted  by  tbis  war  of  pamphlets,  was 
Mmgmm  between  tbem. 

ns  ClOiitmreEBy  howeTcr,  was  renewed 
1^  mtkam.  Governor  Ogden  had  accepted 
m  Hetam  from  LiTinp^ton  and  Fulton  to 
fttB  m  iteamboat  on  hla  ferry,  while  the  late 
He.  Tbomaa  Gibbons,  a  retired  lawyer  of 
pal  ei&lnenae  who  bad  removed  from  the 
filate  of  GeOTgia  to  Elizabeth  town,  where 
hm  had  become  the  proprietor  of  another 
§twwf  In  Kew  York,  but  which  was  worth- 
leu  anleet  he  conld  place  a  steamboat  upon 
lt»  poMBSied  of  great  wealth,  and  confi- 
I  ia  the  opinions  of  the  Ke w  York  Gom* 
I  of  l£ll,  and  more  In  bla  own,  ai  well 


as  of  great  energy  of  ehaiacter  aod  perse- 
Terance  in  bl«  uudertakings,  instead  of 
soliciting  a  license  from  our  Stale  grantees, 
reuolyed  to  try  the  qnesUon  as  to  the  con- 
stitutioDality  of  their  exclnsiTe  right,  at 
the  ri&k  of  losing  a  valuable  fiteamer  by 
venturing  her  into  the  waters  of  New  York- 
He  was  well  asEured  that  none  of  tts  courts 
would  issue  the  obnoinous  injnnetion  gifen 
by  the  Act  of  1811,  repugnant  as  it  was  to 
the  firat  principles  of  natural  justice.  And 
be  WHS  right ;— Chaocellor  Kent  granted 
Governor  Ogdeu,  who  was  the  complalnaut, 
merely  the  commou4aw  injunction,  which 
permitted  bim  to  replevin  and  nm  bis  boat 
upon  giving  security  to  respond  in  damages 
to  the  State  grantees  In  the  event  of  their 
right  beiog  ultimately  established. 

The  act  was  carried  pra/armd,  through 
the  State  Courts,  who  gave  delist oqs  eimi- 
lar  to  tbat  between  Livinpton  and  Fultoo, 
and  their  opponents  and  Mr,  Gibbons  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  the  case  was  argued  at  great 
length  and  with  great  ability  by  the  counsel 
on  both  sides,  and  judgment  proaounced,  !n 
aecordauce  with  the  luminous  opiuion  of 
Chief-Justice  Marshall^  in  faror  of  Mr. 
Gibbons,  upon  the  veij  grounds  taJ^cn  in 
the  He  port  of  the  Committee  of  the  New 
York  Assembly.*  Thus  was  this  great 
question  delini lively  settlad  in  fav^or  of 
the  powers  of  Congress  and  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

A  FOrtiren  MEUBKR  of  the  LEOISLATCEe, 
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Journttf  ;  by  Saw:el  Osoooov  A  series  of 
meditations  upon  several  points  and  periodi 
of  human  life.  It  is  written  most  gracefully 
and  pleasantly.  The  Introductory  chapter, 
a  short  recapitulation  of  personal  remera- 
brances,  is  delightful.  The  personal  remi' 
nifccDces  of  a  kindly  and  intellectual  maa 
are  always  pleasant,  and  there  are  very 
few  in  whose  heoris  this  chapter  ^ili  fail  to 
conjure  up  troops  of  memories  of  th.  child- 
ish and  youthful  hom.  which  were  long 
ago  £0  cloudless  and  gay  ;  which  now  are 
dimmed  by  the  shades  of  the  thicker  at^ 
moe^phere  into  which  the  atorma  of  maturer 
life  ha^e  driven  them. 

Nor  will  the  remainder  of  the  book  prove 
less  suggestive.  Indeed,  that  latt  woru 
Indicates  one  of  its  main  characteris- 
tics. It  is  not  profouod  or  exhaustive  \  it 
was  written  half  as  a  recreatioc  ;  it  glances 
at  many  topics,  asks  questions,  and  bints  at 
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coasidGratjoDB  about  each  ;  ^n^l  all  mlong^ 
the  pages  ivbouttd  with  Eeateneea  which  show 
that  they  came  from  a  mind  full  of  pure 
i^nd  elcgntit  thatight ;  und  which  act  a  husy 
and  watchful  mi  ad  gtrajiug  off  hjtber  &ud 
thither  tn  loog,  diirergiog  iralua  of  medit*.- 
tion  or  reverie,  Sach  hooks  are  fruitful ; 
not,  perhaps^  ai  furnish iug  bo  very  mnch 
fruit  ready  ripe  for  the  gathering,  or  as  de- 
manding strengthening  e;3terciBe  for  the 
proffered  at  tain  meat ;  but  aa  pleajyintlj 
atituulating  tbe  reader  to  think  for  himiitaf 
ftbout  the  things  which  the  writer  haa  ex- 
amined. To  speak  of  a  few  portions  of  the 
book  Bingly : 

The  remarkB,  p.  40  et  seq.  on  the  deficl- 
enciet  in  the  present  usual  coursca  of  tbeo- 
logieal  study  are  well-timed  and  most  true. 
We  hure  heard  from  the  lips  of  diFinity 
atudents  ami  of  clergymen — and  the  eatne 
opinion  is  held  by  many  wise  lalc&^the 
oonfc*Bsion  that  the  semmary  course  is  uar* 
row,  e3cciusive,  defective^  one-sided*  Aa 
things  are,  the  theological  graduate  goea 
forth  to  his  work  in  the  church,  very  little 
better  prepared  than  a  landward-bred  etu- 
dent  of  navigation  In  the  bookst  who  should 
suddenly  he  sot  upon  the  quarter-deck,  first 
In  command  of  a  LiTcrpuol  packet.  The 
fitadent  of  divinity  learns  logic ^  ahundnnce 
of  polemics  and  dogma tice^  and  pcsseBses, 
let  UB  admit,  a  heart  warm  with  earnett  lore 
to  God  and  inEin ;  he  can  show  where,  in  ret- 
peot  to  the  Trinity  and  the  Atonement,  is 
drawn  the  tenuous  line  between  Orthodoxy 
and  Heresy ;  can  distinguish  a  Supralapsa- 
rian,  a  Sublapsanao,  any  other  Ariau,  or 
DU^aU;  from  ench  other,  and  from  the 
widow  Endive*3  horror— that  awful  heretio 
the  Paralipomeuon.  Yet  of  praelical  wis- 
dotn,  what  btu9  he  T  What,  to  acr|uaint  him 
with  the  social  state  of  the  people  wherein 
be  ihall  dwell- their  temptations  ia  btjsine?^ 
in  poll  lies,  in  pleasure  ?  What,  to  show  him 
the  act  iai  lining  relalions  Ijetween  the  un- 
deniahk'  iucvitable  hardworking  struggling 
world,  the  (how  successful:)  strife  of  all  to 
avoid  the  Dpostolia  denunciation  of  worse- 
tbau-heathcuism,  against  ihose  who  do  not 
provide  for  tbeir  own  families, — all  this  oq 
tbo  one  iide,  and  ou  the  other  the  exalted 
ipirltual  inner  life,  bid  with  Christ  ia  Ood, 
angelically  disregatdful  of  earthly  gaia 
or  love,  of  earthly  cross  or  crown ^  which 
has  risen,  lu  its  dMne  beauty,  before  bis 
own  soul ;  whsch  ia  bis  hours  of  secresy  with 
God  bas  Avafted  hia  own  c^ul  up  such  inll* 
nlto  heights  of  beavenly  aspiration ;  wbich 
if    iii&    abiding    power    within    him    to 


gtrengtben  htm  in  his  devotinn  to  God  au«f 
his  race  I  Wbat  to  furnish  him  with  thft 
kind  worda  which  shall  ^oolhe  a  heart  toi^ 
tured  in  afOiction,  or  dissolve  away  lurid 
clouds  of  anger?  His  parish  life  will  be 
haunted  with  petty  squabbles,  deep  griefsi^ 
empty  eiuUing  folly,  hateful  ^ISshneai, 
vile  macblnaliou&  The^  ugly  epectree 
will  call  horribly  to  their  hreibren  in  bii 
own  be  art ;  and  be  will  be  set  to  fight  tb« 
foe  both  within  and  withouU  And  his  am^ 
muni  lion  is  a  slender  store  of  Greek,  ft 
slenderer  of  Hebrew,  Dwight^s  (or  other) 
Theology,  whole  on  hia  shelvey,  skimmed  in 
his  notes,  not  at  all  in  bis  head— a  thingly 
bundle  of  polemic  definitiDni  and  dij^tino- 
tions,  and  half-a-dozen  aennons.  The  old 
Puritan  custom  of  studying  with  established 
and  experienced  minleters  sataSed  this 
need.  It  is  beginning  to  be  suggested 
again.  We  hope  that  something  will  he 
appolnled  to  be  performed  by  candidates 
for  the  ministry,  in  the  nature  or  in  the 
stead  of  a  thorough  ministerial  apprentioe- 
ebip. 

io  return  to  the  books  before  us,  Mr.  0»- 
good,  In  mentioning  (p.  ^5)  the  late  rapid 
intellectual  and  social  progress  of  Rhode 
bland,  rajgbt  well  have  mentioned  the 
name*  or  at  least  have  alluded  to  the  work, 
of  Henry  Barnard.  It  was  in  no  small  de* 
gree  owing  to  Aw  earnest  and  arduous 
laboc^-yet  gratcrully  remembert?d  in  that 
State— that  her  Commou  Schools  were,  not 
long  since,  set  in  the  way  of  thorough  re- 
generation ;  and  through  and  with  bei 
Common  Schools  were  reaehrd  and  Im- 
proved her  town  libraries^  ynung  mea*s  in- 
stitutes, her  academies  and  coltcgea,  her 
men  and  women  ;  quod  ncmper  std  meliut. 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Osgood's  views  u|H>a 
the  education  of  children  into  goodnea, 
correrpoud  not  ill  with  those  so  Tery  pow- 
erfully advocated  some  years  stnoe,  by  Dt 
Bush  n  el  L 

A  single  light  ebadow  of  alliteratlre  fan- 
ci fulness  hovers  upon  the  book— ten  times 
as  much  would  have  become  afectalion — 
In  the  repeated  use  of  the  phrase  '^  glee  and      ■ 
gloom, ^'  we  arc  unpleasantly  reminded  of      H 
the  milk  and  water  *'  land  and  sca^  $bip       ■ 
and  6hore"  J:c,,  iterated  to  nauseatton.  of 
Mr.  CoUon«      Itr.  Osgood  does   not  need 
any  such  claptrap. 

One  more  thought.  The  **  Mile-«lones,' 
in  common  with  a  well-nigb  nntveml 
habil  of  thinking,  would  diagrammatiit 
llfe^  10  Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline,  ai  m 
curve,  falling  at  lis  ftirther  end,    AgAifiat 
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^Sm  ve  tolenmlj  protest  It  b  discoorage- 
0.1  mbA  iorrow,  »ll  imc&lled  for.  Life 
Eild  hi  pcrU»yed  aa  m.  never-ending  &&■ 
at ;  &  kdder  Into  bfftren.  For  tlie  rmu- 
;  joj  or  cblldhoodf  the  deeper  exhilar 
cmtton  &a4  eSeiresceni  dellghl  of  voutb, 
the  Ktefidj  glowIjQg  e^trenglh  of  manboodi 
uie  in  torn  replaced  bj  pleoiiires  of  ft 
1  ft  Mgber  kind ;  and  tbe  fiCreQgtb- 
l  ilow  defect!  of  ftge  are  more 
i,  if  the  Ufe  hfta  been  true, 
Ij  Ibe  fiTOVtli  of  the  inner  life.  Tbftt  Imi 
ptffiod  rii«»aM  not  be  figured  «b  mkerftbly 
rttaffld  to  eftTtfa,  In  cign  of  destb,  bat  ftf 
A»  Hgbttt  buDftn  ifiplratton  tgwarda  Ibe 
dkembodled  life  vbicb  onlj  can  be  pure 
life. 

And  lo  we  leftve  regreifulLj  a  book 
whidi  liH  ehftimed  ns  witli  true  and  beau* 
tifbl  tlkoai^ls^  sliilfaily  ftfid  eJegantlj  set 
We  coitid  write  Tcry  long  on  the  m&aj 
Acmeft  it  op^a^^ 

—  Suit  Wtitcr  Bubbiett  bj  Hawseb 
MjkxnxQAiM^  19  a  pleasant  collection  of 
little  ttfttilicftl  Bketcbea,  of  wbtcb  we  rcaem- 
licr  to  liSTc  fieea  seteral  heretofore,  in  &ome 
piriodicftL  There  is  not  a  Tulgar  or  pro- 
bae  waid  in  the  book,  jet  no  lack  of  fiuu 
nc  forecftstle-men,  perh&pa,  are  &  trifle 
at  in  th^ir  Hagiifih  ;  but  that  h 
the  lingo  larded  with  oatha, 
M  dirtied  eo  naanj  pages  of  sear 
We  hftTe  aided  onr  Judgment  iu 
e,  bj  the  weigbtj^  voice  of  ait 
€mryM  of  ioroe  twelve  jeare  old, 
I  conjidentljr  and  gtrouglj  of  the 
I  of  the  Bubbles. 
f  from  the  Tree  [gdra^^l,  by 
UmsKu^  The  title  Is  the  least 
Ml  ift  the  world  wiredrawn.  The  rtprefteu- 
of  Life  bj  a  tree  ia  but  a  wooden 
oarormg  of  the  coarse  miods  and 
Hm  pefeerpUoQi  proper  to  the  hard-handed 
nd  ikick-akutled  Korthmeu,  and  to  the 
tnMmd  Carlj^?.  Bot  it  id  a  dimault  mat- 
ter V9  ficlect  JiL^t  the  right  title  for  a  book  ; 
itti  pef&ap  we  ^ould  not  ba?e  doue  aji 
well  aa  MM  EuMeU. 

Tim  bock  ia  a  lepubllGatjou  of  a  nnmber 
«f  ikfflgfcgft  and  taies^  several  of  which  we 
ftmcabcf  to  have  seen  in  the  Natloaai  Era. 
Tkn  Ileal— The  Diary— U  the  best.  It  b  a 
W^Mftfi**  Daa-atire  of  her  own  lore,  and  eo 
teij  loM,  that  we  half  soape^t  the  writer 
tlftiMfrrred  aome  of  It,  at  lea^t,  from  the 
pagii  of  her  own  heart  Tbe  remainder  of 
tbt  hovk*  tbotigti  not  lo  Impawioued,  ia  weti 
mad  w«naiil/  done  i  U  quUi  aa  gnod  ae 
asHsr  m  ^ompmtd  eaa  be  expected  %o  be. 


—  The  Wide-Awa^e  Gift  and  Knt^w 
Jk%thing  Token  for  1855,  \&,  we  believ^ 
the  first  tiook  profes^g  to  nt  forth  Ihe  faith 
and  works  of  *'  Sam."  We  muet,  howevec, 
except  one  small  volume  which  wan  e^lhit* 
ed  to  us  feoroe  time  iince  with  great  aecresy, 
aft  *'Tbe  Conatitution  and  LawB  of  the 
Know-Nothiogs  ;'^  and  which  revealed  to 
our  eager  ejc^  a  dozen  pagca  of  pure  white 
paper,  together  with  tbe  aaoouBCemeDt 
upon  the  third  cover  page^  that  the  elephant 
waa  to  be  Beea  at  Barnum-a*  Whether  the 
present  volume  ia  iiiieuded  as  a  maatial  of 
the  Enow-Nothing  faith t  and  whether  it  is 
claimed  that  all  the  matter  within  it  directlj 
Eanctioos  and  supports  the  present  practioe 
of  that  secret  ^ond  therefore  dishotieat  ftod 
untrustworthy)  organiiation^  wa  da  not 
know.  We  bowcTer  apprelieiid  no  danger 
from  matter  as  solid  aa  WaaMagtcm'i  Fare- 
well Address,  the  Declaration  of  lodepen- 
dence^  aad  the  Constltation  of  the  United 
States,  nor  from  matter  so  teatioiiB  as  the 
newspaper  eaiaja  and  poems  of  which  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  book  couatsls.  If  all  wor- 
tbippers  at  the  shrine  of  '*  Sam  ^'  are  nam- 
bered  among  the  bujera  of  the  book,  a 
large  edition  will  be  called  for. 

—  Wud4»m,  Wit,  and  Whims,  hj  Joaara 
ButTTABii}  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  ancient 
philo^opbeca,  giyingf  under  the  name  of 
each^  a  short  biographical  notice  and  state- 
ment of  remarkable  eayiiigaj  doings  or  doc- 
trines compiled  apparently  In  haste  ;  icideedj 
ft  is  acknowledged  to  be  extracted.  In  goo4 
part,  from  tlirec  works  whose  names  arc 
given.  Tbe  material  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  even  worked  over  by  Mr.  Banvard ;  he 
should  have  called  himself  ''  Editor."  The 
book  might  be  useful  as  a  supplement  to 
iL  biographical  dictionary. 

-^^Vfa^inw  (?/  Waahingt&n;  collected 
and  arranged  by  J,  F.  Schbosdeb,  D.  D. 
A  maxim  is  de0aed  aa  an  establisbed  pro> 
position,  or  one  geuefally  admitted  to  he 
true.  Under  this  definition^  we  can  hardly 
judge  the  following  to  be  a  n]a:xim  :— 
**  There  most  be  a  faithful  and  pointed  com- 
pliance on  the  part  of  evetj  State,  with  the 
late  proposals  and  demands  of  Congress, 
or  tbe  mc^t  fatal  consequences  will  ensue.'^ 
Or—"  We  exhibit  the  novel  and  astonish- 
ing spectacle  of  a  whole  people  deilbcrat^ 
log  eaimly  ou  what  form  of  government 
will  be  most  cooduclve  to  their  happinesi  ; 
and  deciding  with  an  nnexpected  degree 
of  unanimity,  in  favor  of  a  system  which 
they  conceive  calculated  to  answer  the  pnr- 
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tkia  abomiaaljle  practtcc  ;  while  ibousands 
are  injured  '  **  I  appeal  to  the  archiTcs  of 
OongresE^  aad  call  on  thoBe  ftBcred  deposits 
lo  wjta*5ss  for  me."  Neither  cao  any  of 
the  irequeni  cltaiioQS,  occtipjiQg  eacli  ft 
page  or  more,  cUirn  to  be  "  ma3dciia.^*  A 
maxim,  besides  being  a  generally  admitted 
proposition,  l.s  expected  to  be  coiaplLvte  or 
absolute  in  Gtatement,  and  strlctlj  general 
in  applicalioa  ]  the  brief  etatemeat  of  a 
nniTerBal  principle, 

A  careful  exammation  of  tbe  book  en- 
ables us  to  stale  tbat  it  contains  tblrty-ooe 
eajing^  entitled  to  the  deslgiiation  of 
"  ma:xim,^'  not  eountlng  those  wblcb  are 
imbedded  in  extended  quotatioos  from 
Washmgtoa'a  writings  The  hook  la,  In 
truth,  a  collecliott  of  abort  and  loog  ei- 
tntcta^  sometimes  repeated,  frotD  the  writ- 
ingfi  of  Washington  J  hi^  letters^  meesageB, 
addreeaei^  general  orders,  and  will ;  bear- 
ing in  Terj  various  waja,  but  only  ex- 
es optional  Ij  ID  an  aphoristic  way,  upoa 
Tery  various  topicsj  for  which  see  the  in- 
dex. 

The  select! ODJS  appear  to  be  faMy  ar* 
ranged,  and  may  be  very  useful  as  a  com- 
pendious al>stract  of  Washington'fl  opinions, 
In  bis  own  words.  No  man'i  thoughts  are 
better  worthy  of  consideration  by  Ameri- 
can citizens  J  aud  the  book  will  be  worth 
owniog  by  all  such.  But  the  title  is  a  mia^ 
nomer,  and  calculated  to  produce  wrong 
Mpreseione  as  to  the  character  of  the  work. 
We  riiould  not  have  said  so  much  about  it, 
were  it  not  that,  especially  in  the  caee  of  a 
book  of  this  character,  we  apprehend  that 
many  buyers  might  find  their  purchase  of 
quite  another  character  than  they  bad  sup- 
posed. AVe  preiume  that  Dr.  Schroeder 
himself— than  whom  no  man  is  a  more  cap- 
able Judge  of  euch  a  question-^wouM,  on 
feQectioQ,  agree  with  us. 

—  JVebsfer  and  his  Masterpitttea.  By 
Ebv.  B.  F.  Trtfv.  We  do  not  think  this  a 
Tery  valuable  biography  of  Webster,  for 
the  Bimple  reason,  that  it  describe h  Mm  as 
very  nearly  a  perfect  human  being:  we 
think,  indecdi  that  it  implies  as  much  as 
that  he  waa  the  very  greatest  man  tbat  ever 
livedo  NoWt  however  overjrowcrlngly  tran- 
ecendent  the  tuagnificence  of  Mr*  Webster 'i 
mind  and  its  productions  with i a  its  own 
pecnliar  empire,— and  there,  none  eould  es- 
teem him  more  worthily  than  we — it  is  otir 
firm  belief  that  his  character  and  life  were 
marred  by  very  great  defects  and  faults, 
and  that  his  aims  were  moo rnf ally  far  from 
being  gei,  Aod  Im  fQC^eaecB  llrom  being  ob- 


tained, in  the  noblest  departments  of  human 
effort. 

Again  :  a  biography  by  a  contemporary, 
must,  in  the  nature  of  things^as  long  aa 
men  are  merely  human — be  uiieful  maioly 
in  famishing  materials  towards  a  just  esti- 
mate of  the  stibject, — not  aa  accompliehing 
tbat  estimate  it?elf  As  such,  Dr.  Tcffl*a 
work  is  and  will  be  useful.  But  discussions 
of  the  political  views  and  circumstances  of 
any  leading  politician,  by  a  contemporary 
to  c  on  tern  porariee— although,  perhaps,  not 
alwaya  entirely  avoidable— are  aJwaje  (and 
reasonably)  f  distrusted  j  and,  therefore,  in* 
expedient  where  not  absolutely  necea- 
saiy. 

So  laudatory  a  biography  as  this  must, 
of  necesfiitf ,  be  faulty »  The  true  history  of 
a  man's  life  should  judge  him  ;  not  merely 
admire  and  defend  bim.  But,  with  this 
exception,  the  narrative  is  praiseworthy. 
It  is  clearly  and  esmly  told  j  and  the  peru- 
sal of  the  achievements  even  of  po  mighty 
a  man  as  Daniel  Webster  is  a  most  healthy 
stimulant  to  the  rest  of  us  who  never  can 
hope  to  equal  or  to  excel  him.  The  two 
volumes  of  Dr.  Tefft  include  a  judiciona 
colkction  of  Webster's  moat  noted  speeches 
and  orations. 

—  The  Art^  Scenery,  and  PhUmophy  in 
Europe.  By  the  late  HoR^os  Binxet 
Waixace,  is  a  tribute,  on  the  part  of 
friends,  to  the  memory  of  a  young  man  of 
remarkable  accomplishments^  cut  off,  un- 
timely, by  the  hand  of  death.  As  such,  it 
ia  not  properly  an  olyect  of  criticism.  It 
contains  the  records  of  Mr,  Wallace's  opi- 
nions as  they  were  left  in  manuscript,  and 
without  the  last  touches  of  the  paternal 
hand.  Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would 
probably  have  modified  eome  of  his  jtidg^ 
menta,  etspecially  the  narrow  limits  which 
he  aligns  to  Art,  and  hia  singular  views 
of  Comte-s  philosophy  j  but,  even  in  the 
imperfect  form  in  which  these  writings 
pear,  they  show  a  mind  of  rare  vigor, 
quisite  sensibility,  discnrslve  cuUivat!< 
nnd  the  noblest  tendencies.  The  ef^?ay:*  on 
the  general  principles  of  art,  with  which 
the  volume  opens,  though  they  embrace 
little  that  will  be  new  to  persons  who  are 
readers  in  this  department  of  philosophy, 
Kte  writtea  in  an  earnest  spirit  of  convie- 
tion,  and  say  many  things,  incideotall j,  of  ■ 
the  deepest  import,  and  the  nieest  discern-  V 
meat.  The  warm^  religious  feeling  with 
which  Mr.  Wallace  informs  hia  topics,  ii 
one  of  bis  moat  delightful  characteristic^) 
-»relieviQg  the  most  abatract  rvesArch  intc 
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pf^mlph^  hf  m  flow  KDd  flash  of  emotiaii. 
Bit  rtmarka  oq  tiie  CftLhedrals  of  the  Coiiti- 
neat,  eziixlilt  ft  fia«  vtlstio  p^reepUoci, 
tsid  ft  complete  funiliftrlt/j  aot  only  with 
ibe  teieaee  of  mrclulectiir«,  bal^  wliftt  la 
man  impoiisiit,  with  its  poetrj,  We  know 
of  a<»  fetHs  MfUi  of  cffticlsiii,  In  the  »aio 
dipBtlniiil,  sol  «x€€ptlDf  Ejiskm't  tnof« 
pvlmtioM  tmlment  of  the  matter  In  hm 
"^Sef^a  Lamin  of  Arcfeitectme,*'  Aodt 
w«  mifht  make  ft  nmiUr  obserrfttioEi  on 
tte  sketches  of  the  grett  painters,  which 
art  fkU  of  cloqaeoce,  beftut j,  and  profotrnd 
obterrfttkHi.  We  tmat  tbfti  thli  will  not  be 
the  onlj  BioDiiDieQt  we  ftre  to  hare  of  Mr* 
_Wftl1«ce't  diligent  tnlfaire aad  Dfttl?e  force. 
I  friendft  mftj  rest  ftvored  flwi  Ihey  ewe 
te  world  to  let  us  aee  bia  other 
enea  tboagh  sliU  more  nofliiished 
r  of  the  Tolumje  before  us. 
— ^Batakd  Tatxor  seems  to  be  aa  todtts- 
I  ft  writer  fts  he  ts  a  IraTeller,  for  be 
9s  boolc  after  book,  with  m  macb 
fMlIly  Bft  he  stepa  fk^om  CaHforDia  to 
€ab%  or  from  Stmtj  to  Japan,  His  laat 
«ort«  lit  £«f«4ff  0/f^  ^araeen,  includes 
blijoaracjilfcfoiigfa  Paleattiief  Asia  Mioor^ 
gldljr  §ad  Spahif  aod  it  the  eecoDd  of  the 
beote  m  whieb  he  propo«ei  to  com- 
Wb  tour  roii&d  the  vrorld.  India. 
Ghfaia,  Ibe  Lgo4^oo  Iilaods  and  Jspaiit  mxe 
fiawred  for  lite  tbird  and  coaclnding  vol 
mmm,  Mmoj  of  tbe  regions  described  in 
bft'TO  been  often  before  tra- 
Mr.  Tajlor  i»  enabled  to  say 
Otik  list  is  norel  in  regard  to  them, 
bii  own  fmprenioni  are  always 
\  and  f^esb  ;  bot  the  part  relating 
Ift  Ibe  TOfft^  from  Aleppo  to  Coaatantioo- 
jUi^  Ibfov^  the  heart  of  A^ta  Minor,  has 
not  oCtea  been  explored,  and  ia  opened  to 
■ft  M  ft  q«ite  Tirgio  field,  Mr,  TajloFs 
,  m  ft  traveller,  we  have  be- 
ftud  we  need,  therefore, 
mfy  t»  akiotiaii  the  pnblicatton  of    hie 


*-WMb«r  it  was  the  fault  of  the  pnb> 
liAcnv  or  of  fto^e  indiscreet  friends,  (hat 
M^  M^  Vftft  aanotineed  as  from  the  pen 
if  !!•&,  Srovs,^WD  cannot  gay ;  but  that 
SMovaemeol  baa,  no  donbt,  aerionsly 
tanffti  ^«  pxMn  estlmatiOD  of  the  work. 
AH  wto  kft're  taken  tt  up.  expecting  to 
lad  ft  mm  Uncle  Tom  fu  it,  must  bare  been 
dlnppoint«d.  II  iB  not  a  work 
Iftleot  *  It  y  conceived  with  cons- 
figor,  and  exetjotcd  with  ability, 
b9l  it  I*  fto  vastly  Infer ior  to  the  novel  with 
'    \l%  WW  broaght  into  relation,  tbat  we 


eao  hardly  read  it  with  patience.  The 
arathfulneas  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cjibtci,~tbe 
dramatic  action  \  the  fine  disoriminationi  of 
charsoter  ;  the  alternate  pathos  and  bn- 
mor^  are  all  wanting  in  Ida  M^jf^  ot  which 
the  plot  ia  quite  I oi probable,  the  characters 
ineffective  and  nnnRta*ftlf  and  the  Btory 
Bimply  romantic*  There  are  several  vigor- 
om  descriptioQB  in  Ida,  and  some  soenea 
of  remarkable  power ;  but,  as  a  whole,  we 
find  it  on  a  level  with  the  majority  of 
Btories  th&t  are  published  in  th^e  days. 
The  writer  would  do  better  witb  &  leai 
ambitious  aim,  and  a  more  qtiiet  sphere  of 
incident 

TrjU£Slatioiis«— wjff/rqfa,  ft  tale  of  Scaodmi- 
iria,  already  briefly  noticed,  voL  W.  p.  564,  is 
an  account  of  tbe  fortnnes  of  a  yonng  Danish 
nobleman  who  is  Bent,  for  the  repairing  of 
his  patrimony ,  to  settle  in  the  wild  region  of 
FiDumark ;  of  bia  enterprises  and  achieve- 
menl^  in  buslnosa  and  in  love.  The  trsnslfttor 
has  not  succeeded  lu  escaping  Into  "  Eng* 
lifih  uadefilcd,-'  from  the  hanntlng  German 
idioms.  But  they  have  a  quaint  da'ff^or, 
which  i^,  perhape,  not  inappropriate  to  the 
queer  remarks  of  the  shrewd  tradera  and 
sbepherds  of  the  Nortblaud.  Mr.  Morris 
must  bare  reoognized  the  Yankee-liko  qua- 
litie*  of  Helgcstad,  the  foremost  of  big  cha- 
racters; for  be  gives  him  tbe  use  of  the 
Yankee  vocublo  "  calculate,'^  in  a  way  not 
otherwise  to  be  accotmtod  for.  **I  calcu- 
late that  you  are  right,"  be  says.  Hel- 
gestad  is  a  very  good  Yaukee,  indeed— 
better  tbAU  one  could  have  supposed  a  Geis 
man  capable  of  delineating.  Tbe  book  k 
extremely  readable,  and  veiy  pleasantlj 
£0,  e3tcepl  that  several  of  tbe  good  people, 
as  well  as  the  bad,  are  uncomfortably  de- 
stroyed. Afraja,  a  cunuiog,  but  patriotic 
and  noble-bearled  old  Lapland  chief — a 
eurions  parallel,  by  the  way,  with  his 
striking  Indianlsms,  to  Belgestad'*  New 
Eoglandlsh  financiering— is  burnt  byjudi* 
cial  condemnation  for  witch  craft.  II U  poor 
pretty  little  daughter,  GuK  hopelessly  in 
love  with  John  Marytrand.  the  hero,  Bjor- 
name  Helgestod,  hopelessly  in  love  with 
ber,  iiud  Olaf  Yeigand,  ditto  with  the 
heroine,  are  eummarily  choked  off'  In  the 
Northern  Ocean  ;  and  Mortund,  another  of 
Gula^s  lovers,  a  yonng  I^pp,  meant  by  her 
father  for  her  hosbaod,  is^  like  Aksandf^ 
McPberson, 

"  Shcrl  with  a  bitJ]«l 

Tbi*  *^  heroin  practice ''  of  extirpfttiof  all 
persona  who  become  InoonvenJenl  in  tbe 
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coarse  of  th&  atorj,  witboat  dt^laction  of 
mge  or  b&x,  u  &  etatfto  or  4l  dej  remedies 
Ilk  HUle  domefltic  difficuUiei^f  ts  a  most  gra- 
tiiitonslj  aad  un  artistic  all  j  muHerooa  prac- 
tice. Why,  when  the  thr»fad8  of  the  ima- 
gmed  Ufe  lie  in  the  writer's  hand,  should 
lie  wield  ihe  fiangqinarj  EibL'ars^,  wheo  he 
might  weave  them  lather  upon  the  pleasant 
diet&ir?  When  it  i^  precisely  bs  ea^y— 
wdem  to  a  eare]e»  literary  sloven— to  bave 
Mb  ttory  end  in  snnfihlne  a.s  i<i  ov^rca^t  II 
with  a  chilly  sa use t  storm,  should  he  choose 
the  discomfort  of  the  latter?  There  is 
enough  of  borrow  id  real  life^  which  we 
cannot  expect  to  ehun.  Let  us  hare  plea- 
suit  wenea  portrayed  in  pictures  and  In 
bodn.  Sorrow  at  fictitious  distress  Is  fit, 
perhaps,  to  m  the  empty  heads  of  indekat 
women — it  is  certainly  not  fit  for  anything 
or  anybody  die.  Books  whieh  end  in  sor- 
row  are  of  the  same  class  of  untrue  and 
morbid  eiccitaata  with  Btataes  of  dying  gla* 
diators^  pictures  of  deaths  by  famine,  of  the 
sawing  a^suuder  of  Isamh,  of  the  roastmg  of 
St,  Lawrence.  They  are  as  proper  as  an 
anatomical  demoaatratioDj  or  the  aotual  iti* 
fllctiou  of  the  rack,  might  be  in  a  parlor, 
far  the  direreion  of  one^s  friends 

Mr.  Mugge's  murders— Lhey  deserve  no 
otber  name— are  a  blemish  to  the  book. 
Yet,  we  doubt  not,  that  many  who  love  to 
drop  a  sympathetic  tear— in  the  parlor,  oa 
a  lace  handkercblef— will  dtsagree  with  ua. 
But  in  spite  of  that,  for  some  of  the  good 
people  in  '*  Afhga,^'  and  none  of  tbi  bad, 
come  to  food  fortune,  (he  volume  la  rery 
readable,  well^written^  and  well-transtatedp 

—  Th€  Fotith  iff  Madam  f  de  Longuemtle, 
Translated  from  the  French  of  I'ktor 
Cousin.  By  F.  W.  Rico  an.  Translation  ts 
a  work  which  all  think  easy,  but  which 
very  f<JW  can  do*  It  Is  not  suQlctent  to 
furnish  literal  eqnlvaleuts,  word  by  word, 
for  the  matter  of  the  onginaU  Nor  is  it 
even  necessary j  or  always  allowable,  to  re- 
tain tbe  structure  of  the  sentences,  or  of 
the  paragraphs.  The  office  of  the  transla- 
tor is  to  render  the  foreign  tbought  Into 
the  native  tbought :  and.  to  that  end,  the 
garments  of  the  languages  must  l>e  alto- 
gether and  entirely  exchanged.  This  de* 
mandi  iicquaintance  not  only  with  the  mere 
relatlre  lexicography  of  the  two  toagaes, 
but  with  tbe  genlua  and  style  of  tbought 
peculiar  to  each,  and  the  equivalent 
thoughts  in  each. 

In  theec  reBpects  Mr.  Rlcord  is  hardly 
prepared  for  the  work  of  trnnslatiun.  A 
Mig&ag  Sreaeh  odor — if  tbe  expression  ifl 


allowable — perFadcu  the  rolume.  This  de- 
fect makes  the  peru^l  of  the  book  un^ntk- 
factory;  Inasmuch  as  English  words,  in 
French  idioms,  cotmnunicato  to  the  gre^t 
mass  of  EngllBb  readers  only  mdislLnct 
Ideaa. 

Aside  from  tbe  merely  literary  ments  or 
demerits  of  tbe  book,  H  possesses  a  certain 
kind  and  degree  of  tatecest^  as  portraying 
the  empty ^  bustling,  frlyolous,  ti«ele«s  life 
of  the  upper  claasea  in  France,  dnring  the 
tangled  disturbances  of  tbe  long  tuiuority 
of  Louis  XIV.,  and  tbe  selfish  and  vloiovis 
admiulstratjon  of  RlcheUeti  and  MazariXL 
Although  Madame  de  Lou guev tile  is  se- 
lected as  the  central  personage  of  tbe  book, 
the  dtf^onnected  sketches  of  her  unprmci- 
pled  and  dissipated  life  are  quite  equaled 
In  importance  by  the  mmmm  of  detail  about 
men  and  women  now  as  Insignificant  and 
nnlnte resting  as  Madame  de  MontbtUEon, 
Mademoiselle  de  Vlgean,  and  that  Duke 
d'Enghieu,  who  won  early  fame  by  gaining 
the  bloody  fight  of  Rocroy, — people  h*?ard 
of  in  Madame  de  Sevlgne's  letters,  but 
about  whom  nobody  now  carea  a  pin.  Nor 
are  the  heartless  aad  wicked  Intrigues  of 
tbeso  empty 'beaded  people  made  any  plea- 
santer  by  the  truly  French,  indifferent,  and 
matter-of-fact  manner  In  which  M*  Cousin 
hns  narrated  them.  He  takes  it  as  a  thing 
right  in  itself,  and  atlogeiher  of  course^ 
that  young  women  should  marry  decrepit 
old  men,  If  their  parents  choose  \  and  that, 
afterwards,  they  should  have  as  many 
lovers  as  they  wish,  to  comfort  tbemsclTea. 
Nor  has  he  any  comment  to  offwr,  or  even 
a  disapprobatory  word  upon  the  hose  mur* 
dent,  called  duek,  which  destroyed^wtthia 
a  few  yeors^uine  huadrcd  of  the  gallanteet 
gentlemen  of  France  ;  the  robberies,  false- 
hood, greediness  and  selfi&hnciM  wh3cb  were 
the  entire  foul  atmosphere  in  which  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  tbe  Court  of  Anne 
of  Aoatrla  lived  and  moved.  We  caiuiot 
count  U  any  great  advantage  to  American 
literature  that  it  is  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  such  books. 

JiKrius7A.—Hiitortf  of  the  Crmadt*,  By 
JUjok  FRoctoJU  1  vol.,  12  mo.  Hildreth 
has  occupied— in  narrating  the  events  of 
seventy  years  in  the  life  of  one  nation — four 
or  five  times  as  mueh  space  as  Maj^r  Froo- 
tor  has  used  In  the  history  of  all  Christen- 
dom, and  the  greatest  empires  of  Hea 
thenism,  for  three  hundred  y^iars. 

So  com  preyed  a  work  can  be  little  more 
tbftU  a  summary  :  and  Mr,  Proctor's  is  a 
clear  a&d  comprehensive  summary  of  th«i 
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Mitnry  of  Uie  Crnsadei,  derived,  in  conai- 
derable  ptft,  as  he  hoacfltlj  acknowledges, 
from  Mill,  Gibbon,  and  other  modern  writera 
€a  the  period.  We  will  Uke  the  libertj 
Wre  of  saggesting  a  still  shorter  abstract 
€f  the  historj  of  the  Crusades,  in  which 
each  Crusade  is  localized  by  its  main  cha- 
ncterUtic.  in  such  a  waj  that  the  nume- 
roos  cIam  whose  memories  cannot  hold  a 
bald  fi^rured  date,  may  cling  bj  a  chain  of 
aaoc  tat  ions.    Our  list  is  as  follows : — 

Abortive  mobbish  expeditions,  about  1096, 
■oc  counted  as  Crusades,  under  Walter  the 
Pennilen!!.  Peter  the  Hermit,  Gottschalk  the 
German  Monk,  and  the  goat  and  goose ;  de- 
straction  of  the  whole  crew. 

Fint  Crusade,  1096;  taking  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Latin  Kingdom  there. 

Second,  1147 ;  erection  of  principalities 
ef  Antioch  and  Edessa. 
Third«  1189  ;  nothing  at  all 
Fuurth.   1202;    Latin    Empire  at  Con- 
Maatioople. 
Fifth.  1217  ;  free  access  to  Jerusalem. 
SUth.  1238 ;  Jerusalem  in  possession  of 
Ckristians. 

Seventh,  124o ;  defeat  and  captivity,  in 
Egypt,  of  Louis  IX.  of  France. 

Ligbih  ;  death  of  Louif,  in  Tunis  ;  abor- 
tive exptxlition,  into  Palestine,  of  Edward 
n.  of  England. 

Tt«  profuse  iDsertion  of  wretched  wood- 
culi  i^  a  great  blemlbh  to  a  really  valuable 
SDd  veil-written  book.  And,  aside  from 
(he  ml«<-rable  execution  of  these,  they  are 
cakula:*^  to  operate  as  impositions  upon 
the  :i!:'jceat.  What  propriety  is  there  in 
preteL'ilag  to  furnish  portraits,  either  of 
the  fv.-<r.  drew,  or  outfit  of  Mohammed, 
Cag>  Khan,  Doodocdar,  Alexius  Comne- 
■H.  or  Theodore  Lascaris  ?  These  absurd 
Lmainr^  rontiaually  remind  us  of  the 
pif  :Qr»-d  f^rms  of  Abasuerus,  of  Xerxes,  of 
Adam  and  Ere,  in  the  New  England  Pri- 
■fT.  and  are  precisely  as  reliable.  These 
pictures  go  to  degrade  the  book  to  the  level 
«f  tb'iffe  diluted  concoctions  which,  under 
(he  name  of  Pictorial  Hivtorics  and  the  like, 
viihin  a  few  years  deluged  the  country. 
b  th*  name  alike  of  truth  and  honesty,  we 
mtrr  a  polcmn  protest  again»t  this  mo9t  un- 
plcafluit  practice,  which  lins  both  in  omis- 
aott  and  commi«ioD.  It  cannot  give  us  a 
right  ld<^a  of  the  appearance  of  the  men 
iDd  liiinif*  in  question ;  and,  further,  it 
ioea.  ia  f»ct,  giTe  u  a  wrong  one. 

^-Symat^ymu  oftheJ^'tU)  Testament .  by 
Iicif  ABO  Chbxsvu  TiExcu,  is  a  neat  little 
felame  of  260  pago,  unifonn  with  the  au- 


thor's two  other  books,  on  Proverbs  and  on 
the  Lessons  of  Words.  It  is  a  carefhl  dis- 
cussion of  the  distinctions  among  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  Greek  synonyms  in  the 
New  Testament  Of  its  precise  practical 
value  to  the  student  of  the  mixed  and  intri- 
cate dialect  of  the  Testament,  we  cannot 
speak.  But  the  book  is  one  of  a  compara- 
tively new,  and  positively  valuable  charac- 
ter. The  cautious  examination  and  compari- 
son of  such  expressions  as  are  here  discussed, 
cannot  fail  to  suggest  valuable  new  truths 
upon  the  verbal  study  of  the  Scriptures. 

— A  more  timely  scientific  work  could 
not  appeal  than  that  just  issued,  by  n 
BaiUiere,  of  No.  290,  Broadway, — we  mean 
Latham's  Races  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
It  is  a  complete  and  accurate  account  of  all 
the  varieties  of  people  dwelling  under  the 
protection  of  the  Russian  government,  in- 
cluding all  those  who  have  been  conquered 
by  the  dominant  race,  or  absorbed  into  its 
body.  It  is  founded  upon  the  great  ethno- 
logical and  statistical  map  of  Ruj*sia,  which 
was  published  by  the  Imperial  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  St  Petersburg,  in  the  year 
1852.  Few  men  are  more  competent  to 
write  on  the  subject  than  Dr.  Latham,  well- 
known  for  his  *'  English  Language,'^  his 
"  Varieties  of  Men,"  and  his  "  Ethnological 
Notes  to  the  Gcrmania  of  Tacitus."  A 
colored  map  of  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  dibtiuguishing  the  several  tribes, 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work, 
which,  also,  constitutes  a  Bccoud  volume 
of  Norris's  Ethnological  Series. 
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DIPLOMACY    AND    CANNON-BALLS. 


THE  DfFERIlI.  GAME  IX  EUBOPE. 


THE  calendar  has  completed  a  fall 
cycle,  since  the  ^^game  of  kinffs^^  was 
asaia  commenced  in  Europe,  blowly, 
bnt  steadily,  the  great  players  have 
l»n_ta^tit  out  their  forces,  and  calmly  and 
dclihcrately  strengthened  themselves  for 
a  k*Qg  and  desperate  struggle.  The 
W4>rld  has  looked  with  the  deepest  inte- 
rest at  the  magnitude  of  preparation,  the 
magnificent  displays  of  power,  and  the 
wonderful  development  of  resources  by 
the  Western  I*owers,  contrasted  with 
the  slugdsh  movements  and  stubborn 
and  dogged  sell-reliance  of  their  great 
enemy.  Tonng  America  and  its  kin- 
drtd  spirit  everywhere,  has  scarcely 
l-ern  able  to  restrain  its  impatience  at 
tLe$«  cautious  and  deliberate  movements, 
and,  like  the  spectator  of  other  and 
sQialler  games,  has  been  constantly  over- 
Wi^iog  the  board,  harrying  the  players, 
^Qggesiiug  all  manner  of  wise  or  foulish 
t:i(»eriment.  and  restraining  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  tlie  appetite  for  blood 
atid  carnage  which  its  own  fevered  con- 
dition has  created. 

And  still  the  game  has  moved  grandly 
OD.  The  giants  have  awakened  slowly, 
bat  refreshed  by  their  long  sleep,  and 
have  gathered  together  their  old  armor, 
and  polished  and  sharpened  their  bat- 
tle-axes,  and  examined  and  strength- 
tiie<i  every  joint  in  their  harness, 
with  a  deliberation  that  proved  at 
oiice  that  they  appreciated  fully  the 
magnitude  of  the  contest  in  which  they 
were  to  engage,  and  the  ability  and 
courage  of  the  enemy  they  were  to 
oppose.    The  flippant  scribblers  for  the 
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press  have  sneered,  it  is  true,  at  the  sup- 
posed inferiority  of  Russia,  and  kept  up 
their  courage  and  fanned  the  war  spint 
of  her  enemies  by  boastful  predictions 
of  victories  won  without  a  struggle,  and 
triumphs  so  easily  obtained  as  to  be 
shorn  of  their  valua  But,  with  all 
their  mistakes — and  they  have  been  nei- 
ther few  nor  small — the  allied  nations 
have  not  made  that  great  one,  of  uuder- 
valuin;;^  the  enemy  they  were  to  en- 
counter. 

The  war  having  begun,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  avoid  the  appearance  of  inde- 
cision or  hesitation,  while  time  should 
be  gained  to  make  those  vast  prepa- 
rations that  were  indispensable  for  its 
successful  prosecution.  For  this  pur- 
pose, far  more  than  with  any  expecta- 
tion of  an  amicable  arrangement  of  the 
difficulties,  negotiations  have  been  car- 
ried on^ongre-sses  held — meetings  be- 
tween royal  nobodies  arranged,  and  all 
the  machinery  of  continental  diplomacy 
brought  into  the  fullest  action.  The 
time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  history 
of  all  this  manoeuvering  to  bo  written ; 
but  if  either  of  the  great  actors  in  it 
shall  preserve  the  record  in  detail,  it 
will  exhibit,  wlien  it  shall  be  brought 
forth  to  astonish  another  aire,  a  degree 
of  duplicity,  an  extent  of  chicanery,  an 
amount  of  cunning,  and  a  succession  of 
blunders,  that  has  not  been  excelled,  if 
equalled,  on  the  earth,  since  the  day 
when  the  Arch  Enemy  first  commenced 
teaching  diplomacy  to  man. 

It  has  been  the  habit  of  Western 
Europe  to  arrogate  to  itself  a  superiority 
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From  ir.«i  V-^sir.r.Inr.  i*  lia?  l;«'*en  appa- 
r*irit  ri'.:!<'>  *o  piirri-*  ar.d  I-M.kor-i  o",  that 
the  ftilL'irj'f.-  f»t'  A'l.-^ri.i  an'l  Pn-^i.i  wa-* 
'•if  t!i<:  iiTno-t  o'»n«:.j-enoo  to  the  belli- 
?^rf;r.?-.  If*  fh<-y  -IiO'i  '!  join  jheir  p^iwer 
:o  rh.v.  r,r  f:."ia.  Fr'.nnh  vanity  and 
Kri','!i-h  ^':lr>ir.r  it  wcpo  alike 'r«»rn- 
jK.'.Ud  to  {I'lini*,  thit  it  T*<ml'!  ?ive  the 
rrinvr-t  a  #!ia.nr:«r  f»f  f:'{«i.i!ity  more 
«itisfac*o.-y  to  \\\'i  1ov.:ts  of  a  fair  fisht, 
than  to  tJ.'-ir  Is'ifn.":  of  ea-y  and  speedy 
victory.  JJy  }.:iri:rnar  the'  wa/  to  t}ie 
banks  of  thf.-  It'iirn*.  it  would  compel  one 
of  th*m.  at  I^;i-t.  todrinkofthecnpithad 
]K;ip«'d  to  dr'Ji'.  ari'l  hy  revi  vin:»  the  recol- 
If-r:tirin  of  the  time  when  eastern  armies 
had  rj-inrr^T'-d  further  to  the  westward  of 
Uiat  famorM  river  than  it  was  plea-ant  to 
conf  eriif.lat'-,  would  siij^'est  to  its  imperial 
nsurp'-r,  ro[j<.i<lerations  in  reference  to 
a  n;p*-tirioii  r,f  that  iriodo  of  occupancy 
of  hi-t  royal  nr*.i(h-nce.s,  vastly  more  pos- 
sible tfian  ftj^reeahle.  Iliritrjry  and  ex- 
iicrienro  liad  alike  taught,  that  semi- 
Wbjirians  were  troublesome  visitors  for 
Inxury  and  refinement,  and  that  tho 
(>Msacks  of  the  Don,  nnd  tho  IIu!«san 
of  tho  J)annbe,  thouj^h  bnt  picturesque 
features  in  Eastern  landscape*,  a.«snnied 
a  Mime  what  different  and  vastlv  less 
Miisfactory  aspect,  when  their  horrie- 
tails  Hireainod  in  the  8treota  of  Paris. 

Hut,  if  tho  alliance  of  Aujitria  and 
PruMhitt  could  bo  secured  to  the  Western 
Powers,  it  would  transfer  the  seat  of 
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•:■:■.:  --TV  T'l  :•*  77i-=.a!  i  l-r^r.rj^ej  in 
a!'.  "I'-r-s  'v  "-.rrr  i:  ■'■  ":". :  ':•:  ■:;",."7:-i':  ifur. 

T;.?  -v;;^-  ■::  .;:;.  -..i.:/  rr.ike  2»jOiI 
rr-  jTc*-*  ••"•  1  -r.:  a--  li.ey  are  z.  :  -sern  or 
•-.  -::.-cr:':--r  :.  11::.  ri;--:!  -i*  a*  k-een- 
ly  TV--;  !■?  ii  :/.ey  "xe-r.  •.•:*  the  iriipi^rt- 
MT/^K  ■:  TT'Mrir.^  :\:*  a!!ir:e,  and  as 
a?:.vc  a-i :  ::..-*  41:  re--:';!  in  i:-?  tjfforts 
:■•  '  '-a  Ti  i:.  Ki:  ::-e  a'.lun'.'e  she  de- 
*:7->d  wi-5  r.  ■:  :;.i:  .-:  s.i-::ve  C'><">pera- 
:::•':.  r-:  :  -  n-.a-:er:y  :r.Ai?iv:-y."  and 
:.-=r  '.:;:■'?'.  "^af  r.::  to  array  her  neigh- 
v^rs  aji:r>:  Lcr  enem:e:-.  b^::  to  use 
t.en  ri'her  :•"»  mi-jIeaJ  and  embarrass 
them.  !:.:■»  wi*.'.  r-eco:r.e  perreotly  appa- 
re-t  from  a  sl:^*.:  ciauoe  a:  her  own 

No  other  power  :<  *-»  «elf'-exi'*rent  and 
se'f-*::i!a:p.:r"j  as  Russia.  Extending 
from  ti.e  miM  para! lei*  of  s,?uthern  En- 
ror«  to  tie  tn^zen  rojions  of  the  north, 
she  embrace*  wi:hia  herself  the  produc- 
tions of  almost  every  c'ime,  and  the  ma- 
terial for  a  li  'me-itic  commerce  ei^nal  to 
all  t!:e  wants  o:  i'.er  pe«5ple.  With  an 
ovorlli>w:i:g  fMipulati  n — agriccltcral  re- 
5i:^urcos  N^up.die.-ss  and  wdi  developed — 
defended  on  the  north  tiiree-'^narters  of 
the  year  by  the  *•  fn:>zen  mail"  of  im- 
penetrable winter — on  the  south  by  the 
dangeruus  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea — 
its  vast  di:>tanco  tVr)m  lier  enemies,  and 
the  stupendous  fortifications  ttiat  crown 
its  coast — ^unapproachable  from  the  east 
— it  is  obvious  that  it  is  only  from  the 
west  that  she  can  be  attacked  with  any 
possibility  of  doing  her  any  serionM  in- 
jury, lier  ports  could  be  blnckaded,  it 
is  true!  But  what  then?  By  cutting 
off  the  exportation  of  her  vast  surplus  of 
wheat — greater  than  that  of  all  Europe 
beside — her  enemic*,  accustomed  to  de-  ' 
pend  upon  it  for  bread  for  their  own 
people,  would  be  niartinfj  themtelpei^ 
while  by  its  accumuljiti«m  at  home,  the 
price  would  be  lowered — universal  cheap- 
ness and  plenty  would  tlius  more  than 
compensate  the  ma«scs  for  the  other 
losses  they  miirht  susUiin.  and  the  gov- 
ernment itself  would  be  enabled  to  feed 
its  increaso<l  military  force  at  so  mnoh 
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lea?  expense,  as  to  be  a  g^ner,  ntLer 
than  a  l<iser  by  the  b!'»ckaiie>. 

It,  instead  of  bl'.»ckadinsr.  they  capture 
the  p'^rts,  the  ^e^aIt  would  L»e  yet  more 
disastrous  to  the  invaders.     They  wviuld 
batter  down  stonewalls  that  c>>aM  be 
rebuilt  from   the  same   materials  when 
ine  war  was  ended,  but  where  would  be 
the    vastly    more    expensive   "wocKien 
walls."  that  tliey  must  sacrince  in  every 
suc'i  attack?     Where  the  hei^atombs  of 
brave  men,  that  would  be  oifcred  up  at 
every  step  from  the  construction  of  the 
first  para.lel  to  the  last  hand-io-hand  en- 
counter    in     the     "imminent     deadly 
breach/'  and  whose  expirin:;  cry  of  agt*- 
oy  wnUid    thrill   through  tiie  heart  of 
brethren  at  home,  and  make  the  soul  of 
the  nations  shrink  froir.  the  further  pro- 
secution    of    the     heil-lH-rn    struggle? 
"Whence  would  come  the  many  milliocs 
of  treasure  that  such  far-otf  and  ditliculc 
operatiiins  would  re>^uire.  and  tijat,  a<ided 
to  in<iebtc4lue?s  already  so  va>t  that  the 
blind  trembles  as  it  attempts  the  enu- 
meration of  the  fi^'urea  ih.-it  express  it, 
mu-t    Secure    national     bankruptcy    as 
anoti;er   or'    the    fruits    or'    the   bloody 
game?     Acd  when  in  the  ?usi>en>ion  of 
business  the  interruiitions  of  the  ordi- 
nary cliannels  of  trad.*,  ihe  cutiini:  oif 
of  a  part,  and  the  diminution  of  all  the 
foreJL'n    demand  for   their   pro>iuctions, 
the  manufacturers  shall  he  comptrlled  to 
s:is;<end  their  oj^erations,  and  tiie  spin- 
cier*  of  Mancliester  sli:ill  cease  their  re  vt>- 
ht-i  r.s,  and  the  lo«»ms  of  Lvons  shall  be 
id.^.  and  the   thousand   tlmusands   that 
they  in»w  feed  shall  gatlier  togetlier  with 
Hinken  and  liagjjard  visages,  on  which 
r.ur;^'er  has  preyevl   until  it  has   taught 
les  'jiis  that  only  hungry  men  can  learn, 
and  their  deep,  despaiiing  cry  ft)r  '  breiuT 
Bliall   ascend   to  heaven,   will   they   be 
quioted  and  sent  back  [leaceably  an<l  con- 
tented-y   to   their  starvinjj  families,  by 
th-  assurance  that  all  the  bloody  battles 
that  have  been  fought,  the  gallant  fleets 
thit    have  been  destroyed,  the  millions 
of  ::!•.! II ey  s<]uandei'e(i,  and  the  ho>ts  of 
&•>(>!«  men  >acrifiired,  Iiave  all   been  to 
d-:ii-»'i:-h   a  few   forts   that  were  worth 
sot..iij;r  after  they  were  captured,  that 
I  K-\  might  the  more  crtecinally  prevent 
K  i^-ia  fr.-m  ^ending  them   the  food  for 
V.!,  .M  they  were  dying,  and  from  j»ur- 
c:ij."ii:.;r   the    manufactures  that    would 
hi-e  •  .ppliod  the  nu-ans  lo  pay  for  it? 

iiie  lime  has  been  wiien  all  tlie-e  na- 
:".:-:i:  re-'ilt**  (»f  war  would  have  been  en- 
«...  \r..-i  !.y  the  Endi-^h  ami  French 
La  i  'ii'.  antl  if  now  hi j:ne  without  repin- 


icg.  would,  in  a  just  cause,  have  been 
subm't:ed  to,  to  the  end.  Bat  it  wm 
before  forty  years  of  peace  had  foUowed 
ha'f  a  century  of  cari.aiTe.  and  in  its  con- 
trasts as  Well  as  in  the  burdens  it  found 
itself  coriipe'.ii-d  to  hear,  had  Caujjht  the 
masses  ti:e:r  true  interest  and  their 
power.  They  now  rule  wijerever  they 
are  aroused  and  exercise  t!ieir  strength, 
and  wiien  want  stalks  tiirough  t!io  land, 
and  ranges  them  under  his  banner,  he 
will  beCiime  a  leader,  jMwerful  enough  to 
^hake  to  tiie  foundation  every  war-worn 
and  tottering  throne. 

It  is  now  entirely  apparent  that  the 
interest  vf  RuswMa  is  ro  pr.'hmg  the  war. 
Acting  only  t»n  the  defensive,  iier  oj>era- 
tions  at  home  are  c*mducted  with  vastly 
less  ev'i^ense  than  those  of  her  enemies. 
Tile  disbursemenrs  for  t':e  su;'pi>rt  of  her 
arm;<i«  are  a: I  made  among  her  own 
people,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  send- 
ing abn>ad  so  large  a  proiH^riion  of  the 
capital  of  a  country  are  thus  averted 
from  lier,  wliile  they  fall  with  the  great- 
est severity  u[Mm  her  foes.  Every  sol- 
dier lost  can  be  replareii  by  an  ai-e:*,  and 
hardly  be  nn%>ed,  wiiile  the  ranks  o\  the 
hostile  forces  can  «>nly  ho  tilled  at  a  sao- 
ritice  «>f  time  and  mor;ey  s«>  groat,  that 
every  victory  becomes  in  its  oon^eij  umi- 
ces  a  defeat.  Xiohidas  ha>  only  :o  iv- 
main  on  the  dotVn-ive  until  they  ar«-  .•> 
hausted  by  iluir  bootless triumpii>,  :'»hv- 
able  to  present  to  the  world  ilie  i:i'\v 
siHJCtade  of  the  van^jni^hed  dic'a'isig 
terms  i^i  peace  to  the  victors. 

It  is  idle  to  deny  the  C/ar  tlie  iio>-es- 
sion  of  great  sagacity  antl  ability.  That 
he  does  not  comprehend  fully  the  ivlativo 
position  of  his  neighbors  his  enemies), 
and  himself,  is  a  supiH>sition  not  now  to 
be  entertained,  lie  has  no  present  need 
of  the  assistance  of  Austria  and  I'rus^iji, 
as  he  can  exhaust  his  enetrues  more 
rapidly  without,  than  with  their  aid. 
He  would  much  rather  that  tliey  nIiuuKI 
be  husbandini:  tlieir  resouroo«< — sivuiith- 
eningtlieinselve-*  cominercijilly  :in«l  finan- 
cially— enlariringanihirillingthi'ir  armies 
anil  pn>tecting  him  hy  liieir  neutraUty, 
than  to  Ih?  (d^liged  to  defenti  thrir  lerri- 
tt)ries  as  well  as  his  nwn,  and  inrnish 
the  **  sinews  of  war"  for  tluir  i;or)p.,  iti 
a4ilition  to  the  armies  of  Uu^-i.i  r  If 
they  enter  t!ie  sirugLilo  as  his  all  «-.  t".'*y 
lo-o  their  financial  strenu'lh  \\'v\\  ihn 
capitalists  <»f  Kurope,  a«ul  he  inu-t  --ip  ly 
the  funds  that  they  wouhl  Im-  unahli-  lo 
procure  anywhere  else.  So  Ioul:  ,i-  ho 
ku'iws  he  can  tru^t  them,  ho  ha  I  iar 
rather  that  they  should  bo  co(pi<:iing 
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with  his  enemies — borrowing  their 
aK>nej — embarrassing  their  counsels — 
sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and  distrust 
among  them,  and  feigning  hostility  to 
him,  than  to  have  all  the  aid  that  all  the 
resources  of  the  two  kingdoms  couM 
possibly  give  him.  And  when  this 
course  of  policy  shall  be  played  out,  and 
tlie  Western  Powerp,  duped  by  their 
hopes  and  blinded  by  their  fears,  shadl 
have  been  led  on,  until  the  embarrass- 
ment and  ruin  that  follow  in  the  track 
of  war  shall  reach  them,  then  from  the 
signal  at  the  fountain-head  of  Absolut- 
ism, the  hollow  disguise  will  be  thrown 
ofL,  and  a  million  fresh  and  well-dis- 
ciplined troops  will  be  wheeled  into  line 
with  the  armies  of  Holy  Russia,  and 
backed  by  the  unexhausted  resources  of 
Austria  and  Prussia,  will  be  marching 
quick-step  towards  the  setting-sun,  at 
the  very  moment  that  sleepy  diplomatists 
there  will  be  dosdng  over  some  new  plan 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  German 
States. 

But  if  the  policy  of  Russia  is  so  ap- 
parent, that  of  Austria  and  Prussia  has 
been  from  the  beginning  equally  clear : — 
To  stimulate  the  controversy,  yet  have 
no  part  in  it,  was  their  first  great  object, 
and  if  they  were  unable  entirely  to  avoid 
it  themselves,  then  to  give  it  such  a 
direction  as  would  secure  an  ultimate 
triumph  to  Russia,  the  mighty  cost  of 
which  should  weaken  her  greatly,  and 
at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  claim 
that  she  owed  it  to  them.  These  were 
great  objects,  to  be  attained  only  by 
boundless  duplicity  and  perfidy,  and 
they  who  undertook  it  were  apt  scholars 
in  the  school  where  such  treacherous 
lessons  are  learned.  That  these  have 
been  and  are  their  real  springs  of  action, 
the  fects  abundantly  prove. 

The  most  careless  observer  could  not 
fwl  to  see  that  the  protracted  wars  of 
Napoleon  the  First  had  operated  with 
most  severity  upon  the  German  States, 
while  the  long  peace  that  had  followed 
had  developed  the  resources  and  in- 
creased the  strength  of  England,  France, 
and  Russia  so  much  more  rapidly,  that 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  must  be  content  to  take 
rank  as  second-rate  powers.  If,  there- 
fore, they  could  stimulate  this  war 
between  their  great  rivals,  and  avoid 
it  themselves,  diplomacy  would  have 
achieved  one  of  its  greatest  triumphs, 
and  they  could  look  with  all  confidence 
to  the  fiendish  ally  they  had  invoked  to 
axhaust  the  resources,  crush  the  pro- 


sperity, and  humble  the  power  whose 
growth  they  feared.  Most  shrewdly 
have  they  played  their  game.  Pretend- 
ing in  the  first  instance  to  side  with 
Russia,  they  supported  and  sustained  its 
emperor  until  he  had  committed  himself 
too  far  to  retreat  with  honor.  When 
England  and  France,  witnessing  the  firm 
attitude  of  the  Czar,  and  shrinking  from 
a  war  in  which  so  little  of  principle  was 
involved,  seemed  to  waver  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  positions  they  had  taken, 
Austria  all  at  once  had  discovered  that 
her  interests  and  theirs  were  identical, 
and  that  it  was  hardly  more  that  was 
wanting  than  the  formalities  of  an  al- 
liance which  already  existed  in  fact. 
The  statesmen  of  Western  Europe  had 
from  the  beginning  been  impressed  with 
the  belief,  that  Nicholas  would  not  at^ 
tempt,  single-handed,  to  sustain  a  war 
in  which  all  the  other  great  powers  were 
united  against  him.  Fortified  now  by 
the  supposed  adhesion  of  the  Central 
States,  they  regained  the  courage  they 
had  previously  lost,  and  assumed  again 
the  dictatorial  tone  to  which  Austria 
well  knew  the  Russian  bear  would  never 
submit. 

Thus  the  controversy  began,  yet  Ana- 
tria  and  Prussia  were  riot  quite  ready  to 
"let  slip  the  dogs  of  war"  themselves. 
They  preferred  to  be  spectators  rather 
than  participants  in  the  costly  and  bloody 
game.  Yet  it  was  necessary  that  the 
show  of  negotiation  should  be  kept  np, 
and  the  eager  anxiety  of  the  belligerentd 
rendered  it  by  no  means  difficult  for  the 
shrewd  old  diplomatists  that  had  learned 
their  craft  under  Metternich,  to  play 
alternately  upon  their  hopes  and  feara, 
and  to  find  in  the  ever-changing  phases 
of  the  negotiations  abundant  pretexts 
for  the  delays  they  desired.  How  the 
grim  and  significant  smiles  of  contempt 
must  have  flitted  over  the  iron  visages 
of  those  old  greybeards,  as  they  played 
thus  from  mouth  to  month  with  the  in- 
experienced imbecility  that  represented 
the  one,  and  the  timid  old  fogy  ism  that 
guarded  the  honor  of  the  other  of  their 
would-be  allies. 

Perhaps  the  whole  history  of  diplo- 
macy cannot  furnish  a  greater  triumph, 
or  one  followed  by  more  moinentons 
results.  Had  the  diplomatists  of  France 
and  England  been  equal  to  the  emergency 
in  which  they  were  placed,  they  coold 
not  have  failed  to  see  that  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  three  Eastern  powers  were, 
as  against  them,  necessarily  identical— 
that  Austria  and  Prussia  had  nothing  tc 
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fear  fix^m  Rassia,  but  everything  firom 
thetn  ;  that  they  conld  Dot  take  an  active 
part  in  the  war  without  aotaal  ruin,  bat 
that  80  long  as  it  only  raged  around 
thenv,  it  was  protecting  and  enriching 
them;  that  as  all  governments  are  sel- 
fish^ and  absolute  ones  sapremely  so,  it 
was  at  least  possible  that  they  were 
husbanding  their  resources  and  augment- 
ing their  armies  only  to  be  *'*'  in  at  the 
death,^  and  that  in  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  it  was  utterly  impossible  that 
the  tyrants  whose  aid  they  sought  should 
not  secretly  sympathize  with  their  rela- 
tive, neighbor,  and  friend,  or  that  they 
oould,  under  any  circumstances,  really 
desire  the  success  of  their  arms,  or  an 
alliance  with  them  upon  any  terms.  The 
great  men  who,  half  a  century  ago 
occupied  their  places,  would  have  died 
with  mortification  and  chagrin  had  they 
be<-n  guilty  of  half  so  great  a  blunder. 

It  has  been  frequently  said,  that  it  is 
as  easy  for  Russia  as  for  the  Western 
powers  to  arouse   Huugary  and  Italy. 
They  who  hazard  such  an  opinion  can 
hardly  have  reflected  much  upon  it.    Of 
all  tiie  gt)Ternments  of  the  earth  claim- 
ing to  be  Christian,  Russia  has  the  least 
sympathy   with  any  movement  having 
for   its  object  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  people,  and  the  most 
reason  to  fear  the  spread  of  democratic 
ideds  among  them.     Unhesitating,  abject 
obedience,  is  the   keystone  of   all    its 
power,  and  it  cannot  become  the  pro- 
pagandist of  liberal  principles,  or  the 
fomtrntiir    of    resistance    to    legitimate 
aatriority   anyichere^   without    teaching 
its  own  people  a  lesson  that  would  shake 
its  throne.     Its  security   has    hitherto 
been  in  its  ability  to  keep  these  great 
exciting  elements  at  a  distance,  and  Aas- 
tria  and  Prussia  have  been  the  "  cordon 
mnitaire"*  that  has  protected  it  from 
infecrioa,  and  kept  the  p)oIitical  pestilence 
from  its  borders.     When  Hungary  made 
itB  gallant  struggle,  the  epidemic  came 
too  near,  and  it  was  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  not  love  tor  Austria,  that 
brought    the     Cossacks    to     her     aid. 
Russia  could  as  well  put  arms  and  news- 
papers in  the  hands  of  her  own  serfs,  as 
in  ih<^e  of  ttie  people  of  Hungary,  and 
would  do  the  one  quite  as  willingly  as 
the  other. 

Hut  supposing  this  were  not  so,  and 
that  Russia  should  be  insane  enough  to 
wish  to  pull  down  the  only  other  sup- 
p'.irters  of  absoluti-^m,  and  to  establish 
deTTifK*ratic  governments  in  their  stead  : 
Hjw  is  she  to  do  it ?     Will  Mazzini  or 


Kossuth  take  service  under  her  auspioea 
for  such  a  purpose  ?  Not  only  are  they 
domiciled  with  her  enemie-',  but  they 
hate  her  with  a  hatred  scarcely  less  than 
that  they  cherish  for  Austria  itself. — 
Even  if  they  were  willing  to  use  any 
means  that  promised  to  advance  the 
interests  of  their  respective  countries, 
they  would  not  dare  trust  Russia.  They 
know  that  the  only  hope  of  liberal  prin- 
ciples in  Europe  is  to  be  found  in  the 
land  that  has  furnished  them  with  an 
asvlum.  Are  they  likely  to  form  an 
alliance  against  her  ?  They  have  learned 
too  bitterly  to  forget  whence  came 
the  power  that  crushed  out  their  last 
hope.  Would  they  now  rally  to  its 
aid,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
it  only  desired  to  use  them  for  its  own 
purposes,  and  that  when  once  in  its 
power  it  would  grind  them  to  dust 
beneath  its  iron  heel?  Xo!  Russia 
cannot^  if  she  would,  and  would  not,  if 
she  could,  arouse  again  to  action  the 
slumbering  volcanoes  that  in  overwhelm- 
ing the  House  of  Hapsburgli,  might 
bury  her  also  in  the  ruin  tliey  would 
make.  But  England  and  France  could 
set  these  elements  in  motion,  and  the 
danger  to  themselves  would  be  more 
remote.  Thus  supported  and  supplied 
with  the  necessary  arms  and  munitions 
of  war,  the  oppressed  of  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary could  be  rallied  to  a  contest,  the 
result  of  which  could  not  be  doubtful — 
that  would  secure  the  overthrow  of  the 
government  of  Austria — lead  in  all 
human  probability  to  a  grand  fraternal 
union  with  the  red  republicanism,  that 
whatever  the  form,  would  be  the  real 
government  of  France,  and  carry  the 
spirit  of  democracy  run  mad  not  only 
over  Poland,  but  following  in  the  track 
of  the  Great  Uncle,  might  give  the  Little 
Nephew  an  opportunity  in  Moscow  itself, 
to  wipe  out  from  history  the  remem- 
brance of  that  mighty  Napoleonic  blun- 
der. 

Thus,  then,  it  follows,  that  Austria 
could  not  take  part  with  Russia,  and 
that  Russia  would  not  desire  an  ally  that 
would  bring  her  so  much  weakness  in- 
stead of  strength.  As  a  barrier  and  a 
safeguard,  she  would  be  invaluable ;  but 
as  a  supporter,  she  would  be  a  burden 
more  grievous  to  be  borne,  than  the  loss 
of  ten  Bomarsunds,  or  twice  ten  Sebas- 
topols. 

Equally  apparent  is  it,  that  Austria 
and  Prussia  cannot  voluntary  form 
an  alliance  with  the  Western  Powers. 
So   long  as   they   remain    neutral,   the 
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business  and  commerce  of  the  bellige- 
rents must  pass  into  their  hands;  and 
in  the  general  increase  of  wealth  and 
prosperity,  they  will  find  ample  means 
to  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  of 
defending  that  neutrality.  But  the  mo- 
ment they  b<*come  parties  to  this  contro- 
versy of  others,  and  are  "  counted  In  " 
in  this  *'  free  fight,''  not  only  must  they 
share  the  general  calamities  that  war 
imposes  upon  the  other  belligerents,  but 
they  become  at  once  the  battle-field 
where  the  great  contest  is  to  be  fought 
ont.  Russia,  France  and  England,  would 
furnish  men  and  money,  but  it  would  be 
Austria  and  Prussia  that  would  supply 
tlie  provinces  to  be  laid  waste,  towns  to 
be  sacked,  houses  to  be  burned,  homes 
to  be  made  desolate,  and  people  to  be 
crushed  and  demoralized  by  the  mad 
orgies  of  victorious  troops,  and  all  those 
other  horrors  that  for  ever  follow  in  their 
track.  With  no  one  interest  involved — 
no  honor  compromised — no  passions 
aroused — the  engagement  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  in  such  a  conflict,  would  show  a 
degree  of  weakness  and  folly  only  paral- 
lelled by  that  of  the  obtuse  statesmen 
that  still  dream  over  their  portfolios,  and 
utter,  in  oracular  sentences,  their  predic- 
tlon«4  through  the  press,  and  breathe  ont 
in  diplomatic  and  congratulatory  notes 
their  earnest  expectations,  that  Austria 
and  Prussia,  or  either  of  them,  will  soon 
))erfect  an  alliance  with  the  enemies  of 
Russia.  It  would  be  inviting  desolation 
and  ruin  to  make  their  homes  within 
their  borders,  and  they  liave  no  affection 
for,  or  sympathy  with,  their  billing  and 
cooing  neighbors,  that  will  lead  them  to 
make  such  measureless  sacrifices  on  their 
account. 

If  other  reasons  were  wanted  why 
Austria  and  Prussia  cannot  be  honest  in 
any  negotiations  for  such  an  alliance, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  their  past  his- 
tory a-*  connected  with  Russia — in  the 
common  interests  of  Absolutism— in  a 
common  hatred  of  Revolution — in  the 
sagacity,  long  tried,  that  ever  has  taught 
them  tliat  by  union  alone  can  they  ex- 
clude the  enemy  they  most  dread — ^in 
the  similarity  of  institutions  and  charac- 
ter, and  in  the  ties  of  blood  that  bind 
their  reigning  families  together. 

The  shrewd  observer,  looking  over 
tlie  whole  field  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately, can  hardly  doubt  that  the  whole 
course  of  Austrian  diplomacy  has  secret- 
ly been  approved,  if  not  dictated  by 
Russia: — It  is  too  clear  to  be  doubted, 
that  the  latter  could  receive  no  such  aid 


from  the  central  powers,  as  would  cono- 
terbalance  the  injury  tliat  she  would 
suffer  from  the  consequences  of  revolts 
in  Italy,  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  from 
opening  her  whole  western  frontier  to 
attacks  from  which  she  is  now  protected, 
because  the  armies  of  her  enemies  can 
only  reach  her  through  neutral  territory. 
The  course  of  Aujrtria  in  occupying  the 
Danubian  provinces,  had  the  eifect  to 
throw  a  neutral  army  between  the  hos- 
tile camps,  and  enabled  Russia  to  draw 
off"  for  the  Crimea  a  large  part  of  the 
forces  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
indispensable  for  the  protection  of  tho 
line  of  the  Pruth,  and  interposed  a  per- 
fect defence  against  attack  from  the  only 
side  on  which  it  was  to  be  feared — from 
Turkey : — and  yet,  Austria  smiled  com- 
placently as  she  moved  on  the  army  of 
occupation,  and  spoke  in  silvery  tones 
as  she  turned  towards  the  West ;  and  my 
Lord  Aberdeen — bless  his  easy,  honest 
soul  I — took  it  all  for  an  act  of  courtesy", 
and  dreamed  wlien  he  retired  intd  his 
night-cap,  of  an  alliance  with  Austria. 

How  much  longer  this  game  can  be 
played  successfully,  de[>ends  entirely 
upon  the  extent  of  the  stupidity  and 
blindness  of  the  Western  Cabinets. 
Judged  by  the  past,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered illimitable,  and  their  guUibili^ 
as  bounded  only  by  the  wishes  of  their 
opponents.  If  they  shall  open  thdr 
eyes  in  time,  and  cutting  tlirongh  the 
diplomatic  meshes  in  which  they  ar« 
entangled,  force  decisive  action,  they  will 
learn  at  last  that  Austria  and  Prussia 
never  have  sympathized  with  or  intended 
to  join  them,  and  that  they  have  been 
deluded  and  deceived  from  the  day  the 
controversy  began.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  Nicholas  himself  shall  think  that  the 
new  patients  he  has  to  deal  with,  are  not 
yet  ^^  sick  '^  enough  to  enable  him  to  give 
them  the  ''  eoup-de-graee  "  with  safetr, 
and  that  rather  than  weaken  his  friends 
before  he  is  ready  to  use  them,  he  shall 
prefer  to  have  them  make  a  pretended 
alliance  with  his  enemies.  He  will  thus 
have  bonds  for  the  good  conduct  of  Hon- 
gary  and  Poland,  and  the  means  of  know- 
ing asisoon  as  they  know  it  themselTeSi 
all  that  shall  be  worth  his  knowing,  of 
their  plans  against  him.  In  making 
such  an  alliance,  England  and  France 
will  be  leaguing  themselves  with  trait- 
ors and  hypocrites,  and  will  share  the 
fate  of  those  who  choose  such  friends. 
Neither  Austria  or  Prussia  will  join 
them  for  any  purpose  but  to  embarrass 
or  betray  them,  and  the  Alliance  will 
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Iwt  L-o  longer  tluA  shall  be  for  the  in- 
terest of  Rassia.  When  the  time  shall 
eome  that  requires  it,  pretexts  will  not 
be  wanting  for  a  peace  that  Austria  and 
Pniasia  will  think  honorable,  but  that 
thej  cannot  accept,  and  that  will  thos 
be  made  the  means  of  taming  against 
them  the  very  weapons  they  had  pre- 
pared for  their  enemies,  and  that  may 
also  array  upon  the  other  side,  the  moral 
sense  of  the  world. 

The  fntore  historian  will  find  ample 
materials  to  enliven  the  monotony  of  ma 
>  10,  ISM. 


pases,  in  the  events  of  tliis  nnnatoral 
and  unnecessary  war.  Following  it  in 
all  its  details,  he  will  record  many  bloody 
battles — many  "glorious  victories" — 
but  araoDg  them  all,  he  will  find  none 
so  thorough  anil  astounding  in  their 
character,  so  damning  to  the  lame  of  the 
vanquished,  or  so  utterly  without  prece- 
dent and  without  excuse,  as  the  uninter- 
rupted succession  of  triumphs  over  the 
Western  Cabinets,  by  Eastern  Diplo- 
macy. 
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MRS.  SPARROWGRASS   says   that 
summer  sketches  should  not  come 
oat  in  the  winter.    She  thinks  what  was 
written  in  June  is  not  fit  to  be  read  in  De- 
cember, and  a  paper  made  in  July  is  out 
of  season  in  January.     ^'  The  one  you  are 
patting  in  your  overcoat  pocket,  now," 
the  says,  "  was  written  last  August,  and 
1  know  it."    At  first  I  was  as  much 
confused  as  if  I  had  been  caught  in  some 
ft^rant  act  of  impropriety,  hut  I  rallied 
a  little,  for  a  lucky  thought  struck  me. 
*"Mr?.   Sparrowgrass,"  said   I,   "I  will 
pat  the  August  paper  in  print,  now; 
bat  at  the  same  time  request  them  not 
to  read  it  until  warm  weather."    This 
admirable  and  original  piece  of  finesse 
pfease-J  my  wife  highly.     ''That  will 
«lor  she  said,  "  but  do  not  forget  to  tell 
tbem   not   to  read  it  until  then."    So 
now,  good  reader,  when  you  have  reach- 
ed this  point,  fold  up  the  leaf,  and  do 
oca  open  it  until  Sirins  is  in  the  noon- 
dtj  fky. 

We  begin  to  enjoy  the  clouds  since  we 

Utc  moved   out  of  town.      The  cHy 

»W  is  all  strips  and  patclies;  but  the 

iJcT  of  the  country  forms  a  very  com- 

f^ifiihle  whole.  Then,  you  have  the  hori- 

am,  of  which  you  get  but  an  imperfect 

J'i«a  if  you  live  in  a  crooked  street ;  and 

Wides,  you  can  see  distant  rain  storms 

passing  over  far-oflf  landscapes,  and    as 

tie  ii^'ht- winged  breeze  comes  sweeping 

tp  and  you  I'oel  the  approaching  damp- 

|fe».  there  is  a  freshness  and  fragrance  in 

«  wr  ic.i  is  not  at  all  like  the  miasmatic 

«iialatioa<  of  a  great  city.     Then,  when 

t'^  rain  does  come  it  is  not  simply  an 

liconvfcuience,  as  it  always  is  in  town, 


but  a  real  blessing,  which  even  the 
stupid  old  cabbages  know  enough  to 
enjoy.  I  think  our  musk-melons  feel 
better  now,  as  they  lie  there  in  sandv 
beds  sucking  the  delicious  fiuid  through 
their  long  vinous  tubes.  I  think  our 
Shaker  corn,  as  he  gives  himself  a 
rousing  shake,  and  flings  the  big  drops 
around  him,  does  so  with  a  species  of 
boisterous  joy,  as  if  he  could  not  have 
too  much  of  it;  and  Mon>ieur  Tomate, 
who  is  capering  like  Hurapty  Dunipty  on 
the  wall,  is  evidently  in  high  feather, 
whicli  is  not  the  case  with  our  forlorn 
rooster,  who  is  but  poorly  protected 
under  the  old  basket,  yonder.  The  rain 
came  from  the  southwest.  We  saw  the 
clouds  rolling  up  over  the  Palisades  in 
round  masses,  with  a  movement  like 
pu&  of  smoke  rolling  up  from  the  guns 
of  a  frigate.  It  was  a  dead  calm;  not 
a  pensile  leaf  twinkled;  the  flat  expanse 
of  the  river  was  without  a  ripple.  We 
saw  the  conglomerated  volumes  of  snow- 
white  vapor  ascending  to  the  zenith, 
and  below  lay  tlie  Hudson,  roughening 
in  the  now  audibly  approaching  breeze. 
Meanwhile  the  sky  grew  ashy  pale  in 
the  southwest,  and  the  big  clouds  over- 
head were  s^)metiines  veined  with  light- 
ning, which  was  reflected  momently  by 
the  now  darkening  water.  Just  below 
us  we  heard  the  quick  rattle  of  the 
rings  as  the  wood  sloops  dropped  and 
reefed  their  broad  sails  in  anticipation 
of  the  squall.  Everything  around  us 
rep'>sed  in  a  sort  of  supernatural  twi- 
light, the  grass  turned  grey  and  old,  the 
tree  trunks  changed  to  iron,  the  air 
seemed  denser,  sullener,  sultrier.     Then 
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a  little  breeze  prattled  ihrongli  the  chest- 
nnt%  and  "whitened  the  poplar*.  Then  it 
subsided.  Then  the  white  clond  above 
appeared  a  tangle  of  dazzling  light,  and 
a  sharp  fu^ila(^e  followed  on  the  instant. 
Tl^on  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  got  frightened, 
and  said  she  must  go  in,  and  as  she 
^aid  so,  the  wind  pounced  npon  her  and " 
carried  np  her  snnbonnet  at  least  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  tide  water.  Then 
it  slammed  to  every  door  in  the  hoose, 
prostrated  my  Lima  beans,  howled  down 
the  chimney,  roared  and  whistled  through 
the  trees,  tore  the  dust  from  the  roads, 
and  poured  it  through  our  open  win- 
dows, hurried  off  the  big  gate,  laid  it  on 
my  pie-plant,  and  blew  down  my  bee- 
hive, which  liberated  all  my  bees,  who 
instantly  settled  upon  our  watch  dog 
and  stung  him  so  that  he  ran  away  and 
did  not  return  until  the  following  Sun- 


day. 

Ne 


Nevertheless,  the  scenery  around  was 
marvellously  beautiful.  South  of  ns  a 
grey  rain-curtain  was  drawn  across  the 
nver,  shutting  out  everything  beyond, 
except  the  spectral  masts  and  spars  of  a 
schooner  riding  at  anchor.  The  Palisades 
started  up  in  the  gloom  as  their  precipi- 
tous masses  were  revealed  by  the  flashes 
of  unearthly  light  that  played  through 
the  rolling  clouds.  The  river  before  us, 
ilu'ked  with  snow,  stretched  away  to  the 
Dfirth,  where  it  lay  partly  in  sunshine, 
under  a  blue  sky,  dappled  with  fleecy 
vapors.  Inland,  the  trees  were  twisted 
In  attitudes  strikingly  incturesque  and 
novel ;  the  scud  flow  before  the  blast 
like  Hprav,  and  below  it  the  swells  and 
alopcs  ot'  livid  green  had  an  aspect  so 
nnuHual  that  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been 
transported  into  a  strange  place — ^a  far 
oountric.  Our  cottage,  too,  which  I  had 
planned  and  built,  ohanirod  its  tinted 
walls  Xa}  stark,  staring  white,  with  win- 
dow-panes black  as  ink.  From  room  to 
room  Mrs.  Sitarrowgra-is  flitted  like  a 
phantom,  closing  the  sashes,  and  making 
all  scuMiro.  Then  the  electric  prattled 
overhoml  for  u  moment,  and  wound  up 
with  a  roar  like  the  explosion  of  a  stone 
quarry.  Then  a  big  dron  fell  and  rolled 
Itaelf  up  in  a  globule  of  dust  in  the  path ; 
then  another-  ant>ther — another.  Then 
I  bothouKht  mo  of  mv  new  straw  hat, 
and  rotrtmted  into  tholiouse,  and  then — 
It  raimul !  Reader,  did  you  ever  see 
rain  in  the  country  ?  I  hope  you  have ; 
my  pen  is  Impotent ;  I  cannot  describe 
It.  The  storm  hushed  by  degrees,  and 
went  otV  amid  satVron  flushes,  and  a  elit- 
U)r  of  hail.    The  western  sky  parted  its 


ashy  curtains,  and  the  nigged  Palisades 
lay  warm  and  beautiful  under  the  even- 
ing sun.  There  it  declines,  amid  melted 
topaz  and  rubies ;  and  above  it,  on  one 
side,  stretching  aloft  from  the  rocky 
precipices  high  up  in  the  azure,  is  acres- 
cent  of  crimson  and  golden  fragments  of 
clouds!  Once  more  in  the  sunlight, 
and  now  we  will  throw  open  all  the 
windows  and  let  in  tlie  cool  air. 

The  splendor  fkHs  on  castle  vails. 

And  snowy  sammito  old  in  stoiy ; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes. 
And  the  wild  cataract  breaks  in  gloty. 
Blow,  bugle,  blow !  set  the  wild  echoes  flying ! 
Blow,  bugle !  answer  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying  I 

I  have  bought  me  a  bngle.     A  buglo 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  in  the  country. 
The  man  of  whom  I  bought  it  said  it 
had  an  easy  draughty  so  that  a  child  conld 
fill  it.     He  asked  me  if  I  would  try  it. 
I  told  him  I  would  prefer  not,  as  my 
wind  was  not  in  order;  but  that  when  1 
got  out    in    my  boat,   the   instrument 
should    be    critically    tested.     When  1 
reached  home,  I  could  scarcely  finish  my 
tea  on  account  of  the  bugle.    The  bugle 
was  a  secret.    I  meant  to  surprise  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass.    Play,  I  could  not,  hot  I 
would  row  off  in  the  river,  and  blow  a 
prolonged  note  softly ;  increasing  it  until 
it  thrilled  across  the  night  like  the  dolor- 
ous trumpet  of  Roland  at  the  rout  of 
Ronpevalles.    I  slipped  away,  took  the 
hidden    instrument    from    the    bushes, 
handled  the  sculls,  and  soon  put  five 
hundred  feet  of  brine  between  me  and 
the  cottage.      Then   I  unwrapped  the 
brown  paper,  and  lifted  the  copper  cb- 
rion  to  my  lips.    I  blew  until  I  thought 
my  head  would  burst,  and  conld  not 
raise  a  toot.    I  drew  a  long  breath,  ex- 
panded my  lungs  to  the  nt^nost,  and 
blew  my  eyes  almost  out  of  tbeir  sodc- 
et<«,  but  nothing  came  of  it-,  saving  a 
harsh,  brassy  note,  within  the  metaDie 
labyrinth.    Then  I  attempted  the  per- 
suasive, and  finally  cajoled  a  faint  rhythm- 
ic sound  from  it  that  would  have  been 
inaudible  at  pistol-shot  distance.    Bat 
this    was    encouraging — I   had    gotten 
the  hang  of  it.    Little  by  little  I  sno- 
ceeded,  and  at  last  articulated  a  melan- 
choly B  flat,  whereupon  I  looked  over 
at  the  cottage.    It  was  not  there — ^the 
boat  had  drifted  down  stream,  two  miles 
at  least ;  so  I  had  to  tug  up  against  the 
tide  until  I  nearly  reached  home,  when 
I  took  the  precaution  of  dropping  an 
anchor  to  windward,  and  once  more  ex- 
alted my  horn.     Obstinacy  is  a  Sparrow- 
gra?sic  virtue.    My  upper-lip,  under  the 
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tuition  of  the  moatli-pMoe;,  bid  pofiii 
oot  into  the  worst  kind  of  a  bSarer.  yet 
BtiU  I  persevered.  I  mtftered  tbive 
notes  of  the  camnt.  isd  then  pnHed  fcr 
the  front  of  the  cottafie.  Xo-ir,  aid  I, 
Mrs.  Sparrowgrmss,  look  out  for  An  la- 
expected  serenAde. 

"  Gnar-ty  I  Gn*r-m-ri»-poo-poe-p««p" 
en-arr-tv!  Poo-j-oo-ta!  Poo-poo-a ! 
Poo-poo-u-rra-noop-en  laa-tr!  Poopen 
te  noopan  ta  ta!  *np!  'npl'  Graa-«x>- 
pen-:ar-poopen-eo-arrtT  f " 

"^  Who  is  making  that  infrma]  Zkoide  P 
Slid  a  voice  on  the  shore. 

'•Rrra-ty!   ■traa-tar-poopen-tarty  I - 

*^  Get  out  with  joaT  and  a  big  stone 
fell  gplash  In  the  water.  This  vas  too 
mach  to  bear  on  mj  own  premises,  so  I 
rowed  np  to  the  beach  to  pnniah  the 
offender,  whom  I  fonnd  to  be  my  neigh- 
bor. 

^  Oh,  ho, -^  said  he,  "  was  that  yon, 
Sparrowgrass  ?" 

I  said  it  was  me,  and  added,  **Yon 
don't  seem  to  be  fond  of  music  F*^ 

He  said,  not  as  a  general  thing,  bnt  he 
thought  a  tone  on  the  fiddle  now  and 
then  wasn't  bad  to  take. 

I  answered,  that  the  relative  merit  of 
ttringed  and  wind  instruments  had  never 
been  exactly  settled,  but  if  he  preferred 
the  former,  he  might  stay  at  home  and 
enjoy  it,  which  would  be  btrtter  than 
intrudiDg  od  my  beacb,  and  interrupting 
me  when  I  was  practi^ing.  With  this  I 
locked  up  my  boat,  tucked  the  bu^le  un- 
der my  arm,  and  marched  off.  Our 
neighbor  merely  Liughed,  and  said  no- 
thing. 

**  1W  man  that  bath  no  moaic  in  hlmadf, 
Nor  'a  not  moTed  with  concord  of  iweet  loonds, 
Is  fit  for  treaaons,  itrataKCinf,  and  spoil : 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  hia  affections  dark  aa  Ereboa, 
let  no  anch  man  be  trusted.** 

When  I  reached  my  domicile,  Mrs. 
SpsiTowgrass  asked  me  who  that  was, 
••blowing  a  fish-horc?'*  I  have  in  con- 
se<)Gence  given  up  music  as  a  soorce  of 
ecjoyment  since  that  eveniug. 


C»=r  frz2:i  Si  nor  zcrr  r»n  wtC  :iii5 

aaasfa.^r:.«i,  i.-wr^cr.  .■:  Trivii;::.^:  a 
ccri'.  ^  Ixr-r:!  m  tzj  rsciiC  pa:f:*  ;t 
piiiilsr  j-r^asi-e*'  :=  i_.e  i-cxT  :ic..  I  co 
DC*:  kiLiw  wv  j}:.  t.-^  acBiire  ec^s^ — I'r* 
iiiiacicsc  if  lie  T2ck"c  ■."■-  tie  sq:j&r^  or 
tbe  inf -=i  :rc  of  ibe  sc^oasi:  cc  tl*  =:ek>EL 
PifiULed  accc  ":y  siJc,  yo^  cian  scarc*^ 
icH  c-iir  r\-«3i  iLe  i':h«>r,  eic«ept  frorn  ap* 
J-eartLc^e;  r;::  if  y-:-:  tver  do  eat  a  boiled 
muak  nelor,  or  a  >:ijtti  raw,  tc>w  will 
i^vc  sKfJUc  idea  ,'f  this  sirrular  at>d  beau- 
tiful pien-.TJiciioD. 

Ozx  the  Fvzrth  of  J;:2y  we  hsd  <vm- 
pacy  fn-ni  town.  -  I>ea7,"  sa;.:  Mrs.  S., 
" have  vt.;:  seen  orr  cierrr f"  I  ar.5*rer- 
ed.  iiai  I  had  s<:  yzi  iri£y  tree*  cf  that 
kird,  and  diJ  rot  ksow  wi^icb  one  she 
all::ced  to  (at  the  same  rime  a  hopefol 
vision  tf  "chcr.-y  pie  i^n  the  Fourth  of 
July  *■  flitteii  .'.cro»  n-y  fiericranium). 
As  we  all  nf  alkc-.i  i'-.::  to  We  the  giorious 
spectacle,  I  tu'id  I  ur  ^ce<t?  a>ide.  the 
youLc  trers  wt-re  s*.^  luxuriant  in  foliage 
thai  1  had  Tio:  ob>crved  what  masses  vf 
fruit  might  he  Ci  coealed  uncerneath  the 
leavfts,  but  that  Mrs.  S.  had  a  pen^-t rat- 
ing eye,  and  no  doubt  would  surprise  nw 
as  Well  as  them.  When  we  came  to  the 
tree*  my  wife  turned  ari>und,  after  a 
slight  examiratiun,  and  coolly  uWrved, 
she  thought  it  was  t!iere,  but  M>mo  boy 
must  have  pickttl  it  otF. 

*' Picked  it  off/'  said  L  as  the  truth 
flashed  in  my  mind.  **  Yes/'  she  re- 
plied, with  a  mournful  accent,  ''  picked 
off  the  only  cherry  we  ever  had." 

This  was  a  surprise,  indeed,  but  not 
"what  I  had  expected.  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
gra^s,  how  could  you  cxiH)se  mo  in  t-uoh 
a  way?  llow  couM  you,  after  all  my 
bragging  to  these  city  people  about  our 
fine  garden,  make  a  revelation  that  car- 
ried away  all  the  foundations  of  my 
pride  in  one  fell  swoop?  llow  could 
you,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  ? 
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NATIONAL     DEFENCE. 

[This  article,  from  an  officer  of  high  standing  In  the  U.  S.  Army,  is,  of  coarse,  a  mUitary  view  of  the  sul^cct, 
which,  from  such  competent  authority,  is  entitled  to  respect :  but  the  conductors  and  many  of  the  readers 
of  the  Maga^ne  may  reasonably  hold  opinions  at  variance  with  those  herein  advocated.]—  Editor. 


THE  subject  of  our  article  is  so  much 
associated,  in  tlie  popular  mind  with 
(iliips,  forts,  and  the  preparation  and 
proper  distribution  of  all  munitions 
of  war,  that  it  m.iy  be  thought  that  we 
here  propose  to  discuss  tliose  questions. 
But  we  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to 
combat  an  idea  which  all  liistory  contro- 
verts, tliat  a  large  naval  force  will  ever 
be  able,  by  cruising  in  front  of  our  ex- 
tended coast,  to  prevent  a  hostile  expe- 
dition from  ]an<lii)g  on  our  shore.^.*  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  i)urpose  to  accept  tlie 
reluctant  admission  of  the  historian 
Alison,  that  in  the  fuce  of  greatly  supe- 
rior maritime  forces  Ireland  was,  for 
sixteen  days,  in  1796,  at  the  mercy  of 
Hoche^s  expedition  of  25,000  men,  and 
that  nvitlior  the  skill  of  Kiiglisli  sailors, 
nor  the  valor  of  English  orniie!!,  but  the 
fury  of  the  elements,  saved  them  from 
the  danger.  *'  While  tiiese  considerations," 
continues  Alison,  ^^are  fitted  to  abate 
confidence  in  invasion,  they  are,  at  the 
same  time,  calculated  to  weaken  an 
overweening  confidence  in  naval  supe- 
riority, and  to  demoni^trate  tiiat  the 
only  base  on  wliich  certain  reliance  can 
be  placed,  even  by  an  insular  power,  t< 
a  toell-disciplincd  army  and  the  patriot- 
iam  of  i(4  own  iuhjeets,^^ 

Nor  do  we  think  it  necessary,  while 
the  lucent  vain  boai^tings,  now  contrasted 
witl)  the  insignificant  performance  of 
tlio  allied  tieets,  is  still  notorious,  to 
waste  argument  on  the  exploded  idea 
tliat  ships  can  contend  with  foris.f  The 
results  of  such  contests  in  our  country, 
at  Fort  Moultrie,  Mobile  Point,  Stoning- 
ton  and  Fort  M^Ienry,  abundantly  show 
tliat  our  soa-board  defences,  if  completed 
under  the  nupervision  of  our  able  engin- 
oert>,  and  properly  garrisoned,  will  resist, 
Hucoessfully,  any  merely  naval  aggres- 
Hions.  lint  recent  events,  showing  with 
what  facility  largo  armies  are  trans- 
ported by  water,  as  conclusively  prove 
timt  tlu^  great  maritime  ))owers  will  look 
to  their  armies  to  accomplish  in  future 
wiir.s  what  it  would  be  idle  to  expect 
from  a  mtvy,  and  it  is  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  forces  '*  fitted  to  bring  into  ac- 


tion the  physical  strength  of  the  coun- 
try with  a  eom|>etent  knowledge  of  their 
duty  and  just  ideas  of  discipline  and 
subordination,"  that  such  nnnics  must' 
be  met.  The  means  by  which  wo  pro- 
pose to  accomplish  this  great  object^  will 
leave  unchanged  the  present  militia  laws 
of  the  Union,  but  we  shall  endeavor  to 
show  in  what  manner  existing  institu- 
tions may  be  applied  to  the  great  pur- 
pose in  view,  by  a  simple  enactment 
granting  to  the  States,  in  tlie  words  of 
the  Constitution,  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress '*  to  keep  troops.'*'' 

The  great  Francis  Bacon  has  snid  that 
"  the  principal  point  of  greatness  in  anv 
State  is  to  have  a  race  of  military  men  ;^' 
and  elsewhere,  in  his  enumeration  of  the 
elements  of  true  greatness  in  a  State,  he 
writes:  'Mhat  it  consisteth  also  in  the 
vVnlue  and  military  disposition  of  the 
people  it  breedeth,  and  in  this  that  they 
make  profession  of  ai'ms.  And  it  con- 
sisteth also  in  the  commandment  of  the 
sea."  But  he  continues :  ""  In  the  mea- 
suring or  balancing  of  greatness,  there 
is  commonly  too  much  ascribed  to  large- 
ness of  territory,  to  treasure  or  riches, 
to  the  fniitfulness  of  the  soil  or  affluence 
of  commodities,  and  to  the  strength  and 
fortification  of  towns  and  liolds."  What 
was  made  evident  to  Bucon  by  the  lore 
of  ages  is  equally  true  now.  If  we,  as  a 
people,  neglect  our  military  resources, 
do  not  foster  the  military  spirit  of  tlie 
people,  but  on  the  contrary  disregard 
military  merit,  and  even  neglect  to  honor 
and  reward  great  military  services  ren- 
dered to  tlie  State,  we  cannot;  breed  a. 
race  of  military  men,  and  are  in  danger 
of  verifying  the  assertion  of  de  Tt>cqae- 
ville,  in  his  Observations  upon  Demo- 
cracy in  America,  tliat  *Mhe  military 
career  was  little  honored  and  badly  fol- 
lowed in  time  of  peace."  *  *  That 
"this  public  disfavor  is  a  very  heavy 
burden,  which  bows  down  all  military 
spirit,"  and  that  if  such  a  people  shoold 
undertake  "a  war  after  a  long  peace, 
they  would  run  a  much  greater  risk  than 
any  other  people  of  being  beaten." 
The  existing    institutions  wliich  we 


*  Kiir  h  sketcli  of  (lie  principal  maritime  expeditions,  see  Jominl'i  Art  of  War,  translated  bj  Major  Wln- 
klilp  and  Lieut.  Mct^eod.  Ree  also  the  report  of  a  board  of  oflBcers  sabmitted  at  the  first  Mssinn  of  CIm. 
2<lt)i  CoiigrcM  (biic.iAl),  containing  numerous  Illustrations  from  hidlory,  showing  the  impractieablU^  df 
covriiiK  f  vi^n  a  small  extent  of  coast  by  cruising  in  front  of  it. 

t  Tlie  Riilileot  li  ablj  disooMcd  in  "  Ualleck'a  Military  Art  and  Hcience,**  under  the  be>&d  of  **  Sea  Coaal 
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propo7«  to  use  as  uds  Id  the  effioient 
ore-^nization    of   State  troops  are    the 
Military  Academy,    the  army    of  the 
United  States,  and  the  militia  of  the 
Sutes.   Tiie  Military  Academy  is  already 
in  sacces^tul  ojieration.    The  first  atep, 
then,  tu wards  proper  State  organizations 
Biioald  be  to  give  to  the  regular  army  a 
system  of  recruiting  in  harmony  with 
oar    institutions    and    t)ie   manner    in 
which  all  militia  force  must  be  collected. 
It  is  the  several  States  which  furnish 
the  in  ill  t 'a  force,  and  the  regular  army 
ahoulii,  therefore,  be  recruited  by  State?. 
Let  every  regiment  have  its  depot  in  a 
particular  di?trict  of  country,  aud  with 
the   pre-er.t  rate  of  pay  given  to  the 
Ilon-corumi^sioned  officers  and  privates, 
and  t!ie  reward  of  promotion  from  the 
ranks  lie  bestowed  whenever  merited,  and 
we  dhou'.d  so^fu  have  an  army  in  the  dif- 
ferent  partd  of  which  the  various  sec- 
tions of  ti;e  country  would  take  a  lively 
intcrtrst.      In  an    army   thus  collected, 
which  utfcre<l  a  career  worthy  of  being 
lon^  jT,  un  eiprit-d€-corp$  would  soon  be 
^vcii-'fKrd  wiiieh  we  may  in  vain  seek  in 
car  present  establishment,  .and  such  an 
nnj.,  i::>tcad  of  being  regarded  by  their 
&»anrymeii  a**   strangers  in   sympathy 
ti:d  |rir>uit,  niight^be  made  tfie  nucleus 
of  ^i.iriice  and  :*trt;ngth,  around  which 
tiie  !:.eQ:al   und   physical  force  of  the 
O'Ur/.ry  could   be  Concentrated  in  war. 
Tj  i.c«»in[ilish   this  great  object,  other 
cr.i:,^'es   are    also  necess>ary,    but  much 
lie?  w::hin  the  di-cretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary ..f  War,  and  upuu  his  reconimenda- 
::  ■:.  i:  is  nut  doubted  that  Congres  will 
ici:;-lae    wi^ere    legi^lation    is    requir- 

I:'  t'.e  idea  be  just  that  the  skeleton 
re-ri  ar  t:>tabrHl;ment  is  maintained  in 
pr^ki  r.  as  a  nuchas  to  be  cxi)anded  in 
v.^-.  :.j  i.ieet  tlie  wants  of  the  country, 
tL-r  Prcsiilent  should  be  careful  not  so  to 
c'.«[x'^  of  that  force  as  to  make  this 
jTrii:  piirp«.»»e  unattainable  or  difficult 
wir".  war  may  impend.  If  it  be  possi- 
\\^  ^  •  to  locate  the  troops  as  to  give 
t^e  :i  alt  pus^ible  in>truc;ion,  and,  at 
iL^  -iinic  lime,  not  neglect  our  Indian 
t.  r.ric?,  tl;e  latter  object  s!;ould  not  bo 
nz-rvi  lu  override  that  o:her  most 
pari:i:.jur-t  consideration. 

L.. .  <  .St  any  map  of  the  United  States, 
an  .:  ;A::<rnp:  t'-^r  a  moment  to  realize  the 
Ta*:  riier.t  of  our  possessions.  Bring 
Ti>:r  mind  b:ick  to  the  period  when  r;iil- 
r.i  *  'VA  not  afford  tho.se  facilities, 
w..:  ..  \v»-  r;o\v  1 1  five  in  a  portion  of  our 
e&::i--y.  for  quickly  passing  over  hun- 
dreil-t  o:  miles,  and  vou  may  no  longer 


eonader  that  military  posts  in  TexaSi 
New  Mexico,  California,  Oregon,  &o., 
and  on  the  routes  to  those  distant  States 
and  territories,  have  such  means  of  com- 
manicaUon  as  would  enable  us  to  bring 
together  any  respectable  force  in  a  short 
period.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  wliole 
army  of  the  United  States  cousists  of 
but  one  hundred  and  fit\y -eight  compa- 
nies, and  that  these  companies  are  scat- 
tered in  posts  which  dot  our  innn';inse 
territory.  Realize  this,  and  then  an- 
swer, is  it  possible  for  the  small  number 
of  troops  thus  stationed  to  prevent 
maranding  parties  of  Indians  from  pass- 
ing between  these  posts  and  committing 
depredations  either  in  Mexico  or  ufK>n 
our  own  i)eople?  No  candid  inquirer 
will  assert  the  possibility !  What,  then, 
is  remedy?  Settlers  uix)n  our  Indian 
frontiers  must  be  provided  with  arms ; 
and  the  United  States  Government,  bo- 
sides  encouraging  Indians  to  cuirnge  in 
agriculture,  must  hold  tribes  resi)onsible 
for  the  acts  of  individuals.  Where  pre- 
datory bands  of  Indians  have  been  known 
to  proceed  a^^ain^t  Mexico  or  our  own 
people,  the  tribe  niust  be  made  answer- 
able, and  no  vain  pursuit  made  at\er  the 
marauding  party.  We  must  severely 
chastise  .siicli  tribes  and  make  them  un- 
derstand that  the  United  Srates  require 
them  to  govern  and  coutrid  their  young 
men.  Tliat,  for  the  acts  of  any  indivi- 
duals of  I  lie  tribe,  chii.-fs  and  head  men 
are  respon-iiMe;  and  that  wo  will  not 
fail,  in  any  instance,  to  punish  the  tribe 
for  such  ])rot]acory  acts.  An  occasional 
cami'ai^n  made  airainst  Indians  to  punish 
them  for  their  misdeed-:,  would  i)roduc.e 
lastinsr  effects  and  prove  far  more  effica- 
cious in  guarding  the  lives  and  property 
of  onr  citizen?,  than  the  pre-ent  system 
of  small  i)osts  whii-h,  by  the  impunity 
they  afford,  can  only  encourage  a  spirit 
of  adventure  in  Indian  tribe<.  Another 
advantage  in  breaking  up  the  present 
vicious  arrangement  of  small  posts, 
would  be  the  establishment  of  sciiools 
of  instruction  for  cavalry,  artillery,  en- 
gineers, and  infantry.  We  now  have  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  cuhivaMon  of 
military  science,  at  West  Point ;  but,  if 
officers  of  the  army,  after  graduating 
there,  are  left  without  means  or  motives 
for  improvement,  and  on  remote  sta- 
tiims  sutTer  their  minds  to  degenerate 
from  want  of  exercise  and  comi>etition, 
the  Milirary  Aca<lemy  will  have  accom- 
plished but  very  yiartially  the  great 
object  of  its  institution.  If  the  army  is 
to  be  made  the  rallying  point  of  our 
countrymen  in  war,  it^should  keep  pace 
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with  the  improvements  made  in  Europe, 
and  this  can  only  be  done  by  assembling 
the  engineers,  and  the  three  anns  of  the 
service,  together,  in  schools  of  practice. 
Let  those  schools  of  practice  be  properly 
located:  and,  beside?,  the  great  results 
thus  to  be  obtained  by  embodying  the 
troops,  detachments  could  at  any  time 
be  sent  to  strike  and  punish  tribes  of 
Indians  that  failed  to  keep  the  peace. 
With  one  large  detachment  on  the 
Atlantic  coast ;  another  at  Jefferson  bar- 
racks ;  a  third  in  Texas,  and  a  fourth  on 
the  Pacific,  the  army  might  be  kept  in  a 
high  state  of  discipline  and  efficiency, 
and  soon  made,  by  legislation,  all  that  it 
should  be.  With  an  army  so  disposed, 
it  would  be  apparent  that  all  officers 
should  be  active,  intelligent,  and  pro- 
gressive. A  retired  list  would  soon 
relieve  it  of  broken  down  veterans,  and 
proper  legislation  would  enable  com- 
manding officers  to  appoint  their  own 
staff  officers,  in  recognition  of  the  estab- 
lished principle  that  such  officers  are 
the  assistants  of  commanders  of  troops. 
Such  a  cliange  would  be  necessary  to 
insure  the  just  responsibility  of  com- 
manding officers;  and,  by  instituting  a 
rigid  system  of  inspection,  which  would 
inform  the  General-in-Chief  and  Secre- 
tary of  War  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  acta 
of  all  commanders,  defects  of  organiza- 
tion, errors  of  administration,  and  per- 
nicious customs  of  service,  would  be 
made  known  and  corrected  by  the  Exe- 
cutive and  Congress.* 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  recently,  in 
General  Orders,  No.  17,  issued  very  well- 
considered  regulations  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  6th  section  of  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress of  August  4,  1854,  relative  to  the 
promotion  of  non-commissioned  officers. 
Let  the  Secretary  now  abandon  the 
system  of  recruiting,  which  burdens  the 
army  with  the  scum  of  cities,  and  pro- 
motion from  the  ranks  would  follow  as 
regularly  as  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
grade  of  commissions.  But  until  some- 
tjiing  more  be  done  to  better  the  com- 
position of  the  rank  and  file,  it  is  much 
to  be  feared  that  few  enlisted  men  will 
be  found  worthy  of  the  proposed  ad- 
vancement in  condition — an  advance- 
ment, as  the  army  is  now  composed,  of 
e^ste^  as  well  as  grade.  In  a  Republican 
arm,  easts  should  not  exist,  and  it  is  to 
break  down  that  distinction,  leaving 
only  the  necessary  difference  in  grades 


from  private  to  general,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  army  should  be  recruited 
by  States. 

Our  army  organized  and  collected,  as 
herein  recommended,  could  easily,  on 
the  approach  of  war,  by  the  addition  to 
each  regiment  of  two  battalions,  and  by 
increasing  the  number  of  privates  in  a 
company,  be  made  fifty  thousand  strong, 
and  this  Federal  force,  organized,  as  it 
would  be,  in  harmony  with  the  State 
troops,  would  constantly  have  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  of  professional  know- 
ledge in  Europe,  and  be  capable  of  dif- 
fusing that  knowledge  throughout  the 
country  by  means  of  the  State  organiza- 
tions to  be  considered. 

If  the  first  French  Revolution  did  not 
inaugurate  the  ideas  of  liberty  and  equa- 
lity, it  at  least  first  inculcated  bj 
practice  the  correlative  duty  of  every 
citizen  to  defend  his  country.  Accus- 
toTued  as  Americans  are  to  borrow  ideas 
from  the  English  press,  it  is  not  remark- 
able that  the  outcry  made  by  that  aris- 
tocratic community  against  French  con- 
scription should  have  been  echoed  in  oar 
own  country.  But  in  the  language  of 
General  Knox,  "It  is  the  wisdom  of 
political  establishments  to  make  the 
wealth  of  individuals  subservient  to  the 
general  good,  and  not  to  suffer  it  to  cor- 
rupt or  attain  undue  indulgence.  £y6IJ 
State  possesses  not  only  the  right  of  per- 
sonal service  from  its  members,  but  the 
right  to  regulate  the  service  on  principlaf 
of  equality  for  the  general  defence.  If 
people,  solicitous  to  be  exonerated  from 
their  proportion  of  public  duty,  exclaim 
against  the  only  reliable  means  of  de- 
fence, as  an  intolerable  hardship,  it  okn- 
not  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
them,  that  while  society  has  its  oharmsi 
it  also  has  its  indispensable  obligations. 
That  to  attempt  such  a  degree  of  refine- 
ment as  to  exonerate  the  members  of 
the  community  from  all  personal  servioei 
is  to  render  them  incapable  of  the  exer- 
cise and  unworthy  of  the  characters  of 
freemen." 

Let  us,  then,  no  longer  permit  the  mar- 
vels of  industry  in  which  our  oonntry- 
men  have  been  eminently  snccessfal,  so 
far  to  dazzle  us  as  to  make  us  forset  the 
lessons  of  past  history.  The  Itslisn 
republics  of  the  Middle  Ages  had  mede 
great  strides  in  industry  and  the  arts. 
The  republic  of  the  United  Netherlanda 
was  enriched  by  commerce  in  the  time 


^  ThiB  article  w%a  pat  In  the  hands  of  the  Pablliher  In  Norember.  The  ameliorattona  here  raigeatad  ue 
partly  Incorporated  In  a  btll  before  Congress  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  Army,  and  it  is  known  ttnt 
the  paucity  of  nambers  alone  has  heretofore  prevented  the  Secretary  of  War  flrom  agfregatiiif  traipii 
The  laorease  embraced  in  the  bill  wlU  give  him  that  power. 
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of  Dd  Wit  Bat  in  bending  their  whole 
energies  to  the  attainment  of  riches,  and 
neglvcting  their  military  resources,  Italj 
became  the  prey  of  foreigners,  and  Hof- 
Uiid  only  secured  national  independence 
by  the  sacrifice  of  political  liberty. 

Trie  history  of  modern  tacttcs  proves 
**  that  preparations  in  peace  give  victory 
upon  fields  of  battle."  The  mobility  of 
iro«ip<,  as  now  organized,  armed,  and 
lUi'tracced,  the  quantity,  and  still  more 
tlie  kind  of  artillery  used,  render  a  pas- 
!^iv^  resistance  sucn  as  that  formerly 
made,  impossible.  The  impossibility  of 
resisting  attacks  by  such  means  causes 
the  defence  to  seize  the  moment  in 
which  the  attacking  party  uncovers 
himself  to  resort  to  the  offensive,  and 
hence  the  issue  is  now  more  quickly 
decided,  and  conquest  more  rapid  than 
it  was  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  ease 
with  which  large  bodies  of  men  are  now 
transfK>rted,  the  rapidity  of  all  prepara- 
tory manoeuvres,  as  well  as  the  greatly 
increased  moljility  in  action  of  instructed 
troops,  a'lmits  of  the  ready  concentra- 
tion of  great  numbers  of  such  men,  with- 
00 :  the  machine  becoming  too  heavy  or 
unmanageable,  or  its  component  parts 
losiug  the  sentiment  of  order.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  the  loss  of  a  battle,  in 
consequence  of  the  numbers  engaged,  is 
now  much  more  important  than  it  for- 
merly W&9,  and  that  soch  loss  resulting 
from"  incapacity  to  manoeuvre,  or  want 
of  di-rcipliue,  may  involve  the  most  dis- 
astrous con-equences.  If  the  people  of 
the  United  States  suppose  that  the  faci- 
lities which  our  railroads  offer  enable  us 
to  concentrate  larger  masses  of  men  in  a 
sbor:  period,  the  answer  must  be  made 
that  DISCIPLINE  is  the  soul  of  an  army, 
and  that  without  the  habit  of  obedience, 
an  asaembiage  of  men  in  battle  can  never 
be  more  than  a  panic  stricken  mob.  In- 
■tan'?es  in  our  own  history  are  not  rare 
to  verify  this  truth.  The  fields  of  Prince- 
UiD.  Savannah  Kiver,  Camden,  Guilford 
Cour:  Houfe,  &C.,  during  our  Revolu- 
tionary War,  not  to  speak  of  later  dis- 
aiCcr:«,  amply  sustain  the  declaration  of 
VaaMngton,  that  such  undisciplined 
f'lroe^  are  norhiug  more  than  a  *'  destruc- 
Cvr.  iTptnsive^  and  disorderly  mohy 
^  Wi^eii  danger  is  a  little  removed  from 
ih-rT:i,  ti.ey  will  not  turn  out  at  all. 
V:.en  it  c«jme3  homo  to  them,  the  well- 
■3'ecte'l,  instea«l  of  liyiug  to  anus  to  de- 
ieid  tiie.nSfUe^,  are  busily  employed  in 
reuiMviiiu:  their  families  and  effects; 
wL'ie  the  di-atre<.'ted  are  concerting  mea- 
fsr>A  to  make  their  submistsion,  and 
pf>read  terror  and  dismay  all  around,  to 


induce  others  to  follow  their  example. 
Daily  experience  and  abundant  proo£i 
warrant  this  information.  Short  enlist- 
ments and  a  mistaken  dependence  upon 
our  militia,  have  been  the  origin  of  all 
our  misfortunes,  and  the  great  accumu- 
lation of  our  debt.  The  militia  come  in, 
you  cannot  teU  how ;  go,  you  cannot  tell 
when :  and  act,  you  cannot  tell  where ; 
consume  your  provisions,  exhaust  your 
stores,  and  leave  you  at  la^t  at  a  critical 
moment.''  Such  is  human  nature!  If 
further  proof  be  needed,  contrast  the  con- 
duct of  the  panic-stricken  petty  officers 
and  crew  of  the  Arctic,  in  abandoning  the 
passengers,  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
their  thip  to  a  watery  grave,  with  that 
of  the  heroic  Briti^h  regiment  which, 
under  similar  circumstances,  made  use 
of  all  their  boats  to  save  the  women  and 
children,  and  then,  standing  by  their 
arms,  went  down  with  the  ship.  The  de- 
solate hearths  and  bitter  anguish  caused 
by  this  recent  event  brings  fearfully 
home  to  us  the  contrast  between  indis- 
cipline and  discipline,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  bitter  lesson  will  cause 
our  countrymen  to  heed  the  admonition 
of  the  Father  of  his  country,  that  "  In 
peace  we  must  prepare  for  war.''  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  supposing 
that  when  danger  becomes  imminent 
Congress  will  take  tlie  ueces-ary  meti- 
sures  to  meet  it.  Tiie  steps  which  are 
necessary  call  t'>r  sacrifices  from  the 
pe-»ple,  and  unless  public  opinion  sanc- 
tions the  moans.  Congress,  in  the  day  of 
trial,  will  be  found  to  represent  mis- 
directed popular  opinions.  It  is  much 
to  bo  feared  tiat  the  military  wants  of 
our  country  have  not  yet  been  realized 
by  our  people,  and  it  behooves  those 
who  have  considered  the  suiject,  to  en- 
deavor to  awaken  their  countrymen  to 
the  necessity  of  military  org.iniziition. 
Our  past  history  proves  that  the  neces- 
sary nie:isures  to  raise  arniios  will  n«>t 
meet  with  favor  from  Congress  unless 
they  have  first  been  discussed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  people;  and  if  the  pro- 
bability of  war,  therefore,  is  even  remote, 
it  is  time  that  such  discussions  should 
engage  the  public  attention,  unless  we 
are  content,  in  the  pursuit  of  gain  and 
indulgences,  to  await  the  period  when 
foreign  armies  shall  be  landed  on  our 
shores. 

The  veteran,  Mr.  Gales,  has  in  the 
Xational  Intelligtncer  on  the  ocoiision 
of  the  deatli  of  Mrs.  Madison,  given  a 
picture  of  tlie  inertness  of  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  War  Congress  of  1814*15. 
His  recollections  of  the  past  f\xriiv&\i  m- 
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strnctivo  lessons  of  what  we  may  expect 
in  tlie  future,   if  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  be  not  fixed 
on  the  necessary  sacrifices  which  love  of 
country  demands.     So  believing,  we  re- 
produce    extracts    from    Ids   historical 
sketch,  being  firmly  convinced  that  the 
measures  then  recommended,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  wifety  of  our  cities  and  towns, 
if  some  organization  by  State?,  at  least, 
as  efficient  as  the  militia  scheme  recom- 
mended by  General  Knox,  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  General  Washington,  be   not  at 
once  adopted.     Mr.  Gales  writes :  "  Con- 
gress had  assembled  on  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember preceding — nor,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed from  the  date,  in  consequence  of 
the  then  recent  capture  of  the  city  [of 
Wasinnj,'ton]  by  the  enemy,  but  in  pur- 
suance of  a  requisition  by  the  President, 
anterior  to  that  event,  calling  Congress 
together  (as  the  President  iuf()rmed  the 
two  Houses,  in  his  message  at  the  open- 
ing of  tliat  session)  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  the  inadequacy  of  the  finances 
to  the  existing  wants  of  the  Treasury, 
and  of  making  further  and  more  eflfectn- 
al   provisions  for  prosecuting  the  war. 
During  the  recess  of  Congress,  the  hon- 
or of  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  had 
been    gallantly  sustained   in  every  con- 
flict by  land  and  sea ;  politically  consid- 
ered, the  capture  of  Washington  itself, 
and  the  de-^truction  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  other  public  buildings,  so  far  from 
being  a  mislortune,  was  for  the  adminis- 
tration a  fortunate  event,  by  its  effect  in 
exciting   indignant   feelings   throughout 
the  country,  uniting  the  people  in  sup- 
port of  the  common  cause,  and  prepar- 
ing their  minds  for  the  additional  burden 
of  taxation  which  it  had  become  obvi- 
ous that  tliey   must  be  called  upon  to 
bear.     All  that  was  wanting  to  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war,  was  the 
provision  of  men  and  money  for  the  pur- 
^)ose.     The  progress  of   recruiting   tor 
tilling  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army  had 
already  proved  entirely  too  slow,  if  not 
total  failure,  as  had  the  resource  of  loans 
for  the  support  of  the  government,  as 
well  as  for  carrying  on  the  war.     The 
army,  whose  organization  was,  on  paper, 
more  than  62,000   men,   comprised  an 
actual  force  of  only  32,000,  exclusive  of 
oflScers,   of   which   force  probably  not 
more  than  one-half  could  be  relied  on 
for  effective  service ;  and  the  credit  of 
the  government  had  sunk  so  low  that 
plummet  could  hardly  sound  the  depth 
of  its  <legradation. 

"  At  the  opening  of  the  session,  the 
President,  in  bia  oommnoication  to  the 


two  Houses  of  Congress,  with  eloquent 
persuasion,  endeavored  to  impress  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  making  immediate 
provision  for  filling  the  ranks  of  the 
army,  and  replenishing  the  treasury.  In 
this  purpose  he  w^as  earnestly  seconded 
by  Secretary  Monroe,  of  the  War  De- 
partment, and  the  new  Secretary  (Mr. 
Dallas)  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

"Towards  the  first  of  these  objects,  a 
bill  was  soon  matured,  and  afterwards 
received  the  assent  of  Congress,  extend- 
ing the  age  at  which  recruits  might  be 
enlisted   to    fifty    years,    doubling    the 
bounty  in  land  to  each,  and  removing 
the  interdiction  upon  recruiting  minora 
and  apprentices.     This  measure  was  a 
mere  experiment,  of  no  practical  valae, 
as  the  event  showed.     The  plan  for  fill- 
ing the  ranks  of  the  army  upon  which 
the  Executive  relied,   and  wliich    was 
placed  before  the  Senate  in  a  bold  and 
energetic  report  from  the  War  Secretary, 
was  to  form  into  classes  of  100  each,  iXL 
the  population  of  the  United  States  fit 
for  militia  duty,  out  of  every  class  of 
which,  four  men  for  the  war"  were  to 
be  furnished  within  thirty  days  after  the 
classification,  by  clioice  or  by  draught, 
and  delivered  over  to  the  recruiting  offi- 
cer of  each  district,  to  be  marched  to 
such   places  of   general  rendezvous  as 
might  be  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.     This  plan,  which,  as  the  reader 
will  perceive,  comprised  all  the  essential 
features    of   the    French    conscription, 
though,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  at 
the  time  promised  effective  results,  found 
from  the  first  no  favor,  especially  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  and  became 
more  and  more  obnoxious,  the  more  the 
administration  seemed  to  have  it  at  heark 
Hardly   any  one  in   Congress  had  the 
courage  to  allude  to  it.     Mr.  Troup  did 
indeed  prevail  upon  the  Military  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  was  chairman,  to 
allow  him  to  report  a  bill,  conformable 
to  the  Executive  recommendation,   by 
the  pregnant  title  of  ^^  An  Act  making 
provision   for  filling  the  ranks  of   the 
regidar  anny,  by  classing  the  free  male 
population  of  the  United  States  ;^'   and 
the  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  and  never  after  heard 
of.     In  the  course  of  the  session  soiiie 
Act^  hud  passed,  h)oking  ^o  the  enipU>y- 
ment  of  volunteers  and  detachments  nf 
militia,    under  the   old   plan,  for   short 
terms;    and  one  of    more  importance, 
"  to  authorize  the  President  of  ihe  Unit- 
ed States  to  accept  the  service  of  State 
troops  and  volunteers."    This  last  wm 
not   only   the    most  effective  measure 
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which  had  passed  towards  the  supply  of 
men  for  carrying  on  the  war,  hut  it  was 
the  niost  so  that  was  likely  to  pas3. 

"  The  trutJi  to  say,  indeed,  notwith- 
standing the  nature  of  the  emergency,  a 
dogged  inertness  seemed  to  paralyze  the 
aciion  of  Congress  daring  the  latter  part 
of  that  session.  The  recommendation 
to  recmit  the  army  hy  drafts  from  the 
militia  was  not  only  unwelcome,  as  we 
have  said,  but  reyoking  to  the  inclina- 
tions of  tiie  popular  branch  of  Congress ; 
so  much  EO,  that  a  great  proportion  of 
the  members  of  that  body  (and  among 
them  some  of  the  leading  and  most  con- 
spicuous members  of  the  republican 
party)  shrunk  from  it  as  from  the  plague ; 
and,  as  tiiough  the  leprous  influence  of 
that  proposition  contaminated  every 
other  part  of  the  plans  of  the  adminis- 
tration, it  was  with  almost  equal  reluc- 
tance that  tlie  Hou<;e  approached  the 
consideration  of  adequate  measures 
(soich  as  Mr.  Secretary  Dallas  frankly 
and  fearlessly  recommended)  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  public  credit,  and  for  strength- 
ening the  sinews  of  war.-'* 

From  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  past, 
it  is  evident  that  unless  the  opinions  and 
prejudices  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  be  greatly  changed,  any  attempt 
to  raise  large  armies  in  the  must  critical 
emergencies,  without  the  agency  of 
States,  must  prove  a  failure.  In  order^ 
therefore,  to  provide  for  the  "  common 
defence,"  the  aid  of  State  organizations 
will  be  necessary,  and  several  plans, 
more  or  less  efficient,  have  consequently 
been  proposed  to  better  the  organization 
of  t!ie  militia.  All  such  attempts  have, 
however,  met  with  no  favor  from  the 
people;  and,  indeed,  it  is  much  to  be 
doubted  whether  the  constitutional  re- 
servation to  the  States  "  of  training  the 
aaiiitia  according  to  the  discipline  pre- 
scribed by  Congress,"  and  governing 
them,  except  when  called  for^h  ^^  to  eze- 
ecte  tliC  laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  in- 
■mrections  and  repel  invasions,"  will 
admit  of  any  '^  good,  energetic,  general, 
miiforni,  and  national  system  of  organi- 
xauon.*^  The  divi<ion  of  authority  made 
by  tlie  Constitution  between  the  United 
Scates  and  the  several  State-),  in  regard 
to  the  militi.i,  until  called  forth  by  the 
Federal  Government,  has  left  with  Con- 
rrt?-*  ftnly  the  right  to  provide  for  '*or- 
p^::iz  II};.  arming,   and   di.^ciplining  the 


militia ;"  but  discipline,  in  that  restricted 
sense,  without  power  to  govern,  means 
little  more  than  prescribing  a  system  of 
tactic.4,  and  such  discipline  can  never 
make  soldiers. 

There  is,  however,  another  suggestion 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
for  providing  for  the  common  defence, 
which  is  obnoxious  to  none  of  the  objec- 
tions made  against  large  standing  armies, 
and  which  commends  itself  to  favorable 
consideration,  as  being  in  harni«)ny  with 
our  form  of  government,  and  capable  of 
furnishing  any  number  of  disciplined 
soldiers  which  the  exigency  of  our  foreign 
relations  may  require,  without  outrage 
to  the  instincts  of  the  people  of  the 
States.  The  tendency  of  the  multiplica- 
tion of  States  in  our  confederacy  is  to 
restrict  the  authority  of  the  General 
Goverament  over  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  people  of  the  States.  This  has  been 
shown  by  breaking  down  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  establishing  the  inde- 
pendent Treasury,  refusing  appropria- 
tions for  internal  improvements,  and, 
lastly,  leaving  to  tlie  people  of  territories 
the  regnlation  of  their  own  institutions. 
The  maxim  ''  that  the  world  is  governed 
too  much,"  has  been  sturdily  preached, 
until  it  has  become  necessary  not  to 
shrink  from  maintaining  our  doctrine  in 
the  face  of  foreign  i)owers.  To  do  this 
we  must  arm  for  defence,  and  the  con- 
sistent mode  of  doing  so,  is  for  Congress 
to  give  its  consent  for  the  several  States 
to  ^'' keep  troops.'''*  States  now  have 
that  authority  in  time  of  war,  but  for 
such  troops  to  be  useful  in  war,  tliey 
must  be  prepared  in  peace,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  tlie  United  States  forbids 
States  **  to  keep  troops  in  time  of  peace 
without  the  consent  of  Congress."  The 
consent  of  Congress  being  required,  it 
could  be  given  with  conditions  attached, 
and  those  conditions,  besides  providing 
for  the  common  defence  in  war,  should 
require  the  organization  and  instruction 
to  conform  with  that  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  or  rather  with  the  ca- 
valry, harnessed  batteries  of  artillery, 
and  infantry  of  the  army. 

To  enconrai^e  States  in  such  organiza- 
tions, let  Congres:^  provide  for  the  an- 
nual distribution  of  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars among  the  several  States  and  terri- 
tories in  proportion  to  po[)uhiiion,  upon 
saiijifictory  evidence  being  furi!i«<hed  to 


*  I-i  »}rikirK  contrnut  with  thin  iDertneu  of  Confrest,  Uift  Lepslatare  of  New  York  auerobled  on  the 
K  >  f  .S^prM:ii)<i-r.  1S14,  panted  by  the  24th  of  October,  a  bill  giving  additional  pay  to  the  militln  from  the 
kart  trr:**  .ry.  jtti  .ici  to  encourage  prlrateering,  and  an  act  to  raise  twelre  thousamd  State  troops  by  con* 
■ir  ;>^-.:i  cr  cUssiOcaiion.    See  ilammond't  Political  llistory  of  New  York,  vol.  1,  pp.  SS^t-l. 
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tlie  Secretary  of  War,  that  such  States 
have  organized  camps  of  instruction 
during  two  months  in  the  year,  contain- 
ing a  number  of  troops  at  least  equal  to 
ten  out  of  one  hundred  of  the  enrolled 
militia  force  of  the  State.  Direct  the 
President  to  furnish  to  the  several  State 
Crovernors,  upon  their  requisition,  such 
army  officers  as  they  may  desire  to  aid 
the  coniTnanders  of  the  camps  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  information  collected  and 
kept  up  in  the  army  will  thus  be  diffused 
throughout  the  country.  The  different 
States  will  take  pride  in  their  respective 
organizations,  and  would  recruit  their 
annies  according  to  the  genius  of  their 
people.  Their  military  codes  would  re- 
act upon  each  other,  and  upon  that  of 
the  United  States.  An  interest  in  mili- 
tary affairs  would  take  the  place  of  pre- 
sent derision,  and  more  than  all,  the 
United  States  might  laugh  to  scorn  the 
efforts  of  any  invader. 

The  Prussian  Tjindwehr  of  the  first 
ban,  to  which  the  proposed  organization 
is  assimilated,  is  considered  a  reserved 
anny,  remaining  by  their  firesides  in 
times  of  peace,  save  their  annual  seasons 
of  manoeuvering,  but  ready  to  appear  in 
case  of  war  upon  tlio  first  call,  organized, 
equipped,  and  armed  to  serve  like  the 
line  of  the  army,  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  The  Prussian  territory  is  di- 
vided into  as  many  districts  a-^  there  are 
battalions  of  the  Landvvehr  of  the  first 
ban.  Each  district  furnishes  a  batt^ion 
of  infantry,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  a 
company  of  artillery,  and  some  other 
detachments.  The  battalions  and  squa- 
drons are  named  from  the  principal  town 
of  their  district,  and  depots  of  arms, 
clothing,  camp  and  garrison  equipage, 
and  cavalry  and  artillery  equipments, 
are  there  located.  The  districts  of  the 
Landwehr  are  also  the  recruiting  districts 
of  the  line  of  the  army;  and,  as  troops 
from  the  same  district  serve  together, 
there  naturally  exists  between  those  corps 
ties  of  consanguinity,  which  dispel  all 
feeUngs  of  superiority,  and  c^use  them 
mutually  to  sustain  each  other  in  time 
of  danger. 

In  each  district  of  the  Tjandwehr,  the 
following  small  list  of  officers  are  per- 
manently paid.  For  the  infantry :  one 
mujor  commanding,  one  adjutant,  who 
is  also  accountant,  four  first  sergeants, 


and  four  second  sergeants  (one  per  com- 
pany), eight  corporals  (two  per  com- 
pany), and  one  armorer.  For  the  caval- 
ry :  one  captain,  or  first  lieutenant,  one 
quartermaster  sergeant,  and  three  corpo- 
rals. The  paid  commanders  of  batta- 
lions, are  charged  with  the  assistance 
of  their  staff,  with  the  personnel  and  itmi- 
teriel  of  the  Landwehr,  and  are  account- 
able for  the  ordnance  and  military  stores 
in  d6p6t  in  their  districts.  The  first 
sergeants  keep  the  list  of  names  belongs 
ing  to  their  companies,  and  no  man  can 
absent  himself  without  notifying  them. 

If  all  the  States  of  the  Union  did  not 
deem  it  better  to  keep  up  a  small  per- 
manent force,  it  is  supposed  that  thej 
would  all  find  it  necessary  to  maintain  a 
small  skeleton  organization  of  officers 
and  non-commissioned  officers,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Prussian  Landwehr  of  tho 
first  ban.  If  such  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  were  appointed  by 
the  States  from  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  who  have  honorably  re- 
tired from  the  army,  a  new  link  would  be 
established  between  the  army  and  State 
troops,  which  would  prove  mutually 
beneficial. 

It  appears  to  us  a  fit  moment  to  initi- 
ate a  stable  military  system  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  when  the  great  maritime 
powers  are  fully  occupied  in  Europe, 
and  we  are  thu^  freed  from  the  pressure 
of  immediate  danger,  resulting  from  the 
collision  of  antagonistic  ideas.  We  do 
not  flatter  ourselves  that  this  problem, 
surrounded  as  it  is  with  difficulties,  has 
been  satisfactorily  and  completely  solved ; 
but,  if  attention  is  awakened  to  the  sub- 
ject, wo  do  not  despair  that  abler  pens 
will  second  our  puny  effort<t,  and  that  in 
the  end  the  United  States  and  the  seve- 
ral States  may  model  their  military  in- 
stitutes on  those  of  France,  which,  re- 
cognizing all  Frenchmen  as  equals  in  the 
eye  of  the  law,  do  not  admit  of  promo- 
tion to  a  higher  grade,  except  by  service 
in  a  lower  one;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
reward  and  encourage  professional  merit 
and  personal  conduct,  while  fn^wning 
down  all  favoritism  by  the  positive  re- 
quirement that  no  one  shall  be  appointed 
to  any  grade  in  the  anny,  except  through 
the  usual  authorized  means,  rigidly,  fixed 
by  law. 


AF  Promethetis,  how  uudamited 
V     On  OljmpEiti'  shinrng  bastions, 
His  audflcioas  foot  he  planted, 
MytU^  &re  told  aod  hongs  are  cbaiiiited^ 
Fall  of  proraptiop  and  suggestiona. 

Beamdful  is  the  tradition 

Of  that  flight  through  btaTenlf  portals^ 
The  old  cla^ic  aQperstition 
Of  ihe  theft  and  the  traasmbaiaiif 

Of  the  fire  of  the  Immor tak  I 


First  the  deed  of  noble  daring. 

Born  of  heavenward  aspiratioii, 
Then  the  fir©  with  mortals  sharing. 
Then  the  Ttjltore— the  despairing 

Cry  of  pain  on  crags  Cancasian* 

All  is  bnt  a  fijinbol  painted 

Of  the  Poet,  Prophet,  Ster; 
Ooly  those  are  crowned  and  sainted, 
Who  with  grief  have  been  acquainted, 

Making  nations  nobler,  freer. 

In  their  fererish  exnll&tiona, 
In  their  irinmph  and  their  yearaing, 

In  their  pasi^iunate  pukatiutis. 

In  their  words  among  the  nations, 
The  Promethean  fire  is  bnming. 

Shall  it,  tlien,  be  nnavailing. 

All  this  toil  for  hmnan  tinltnret 
Throngh  the  cloud-rack  dark  and  trailing^ 
Musi  tbey  see  above  tbem  filing 

0*er  Ufe's  barren  crags  the  Yultnre  f 

Snch  a  fate  as  this  was  D ante's 

Bj  defeat  and  exile  maddened ; 
Thns  were  Milton  and  CerTantea, 
Nsture^a  priests  and  Ccwybaotes', 

By  great  sorrows  toached  and  saddened. 

But  the  glories  so  transcendent 

That  arannd  tiielr  memories  dssater, 
And  on  all  their  steps  attendant 
Make  their  darkened  lives  resplendent 
With  such  gleams  of  inward  last  re  I 

All  the  melodies  mysterion?, 

Through  the  dreary  darkiieis  channtcd ; 
Thonghts  in  attitodes  imperious, 
Voices  soft,  and  deep,  and  serioua^ 

Words  thai  whispered,  songs  that  hannt«dt 
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DiaenohaDttiraiit  I    Dinllarion ! 

Most  each  noble  Mpiration 
Gome  at  last  to  this  oonoliisioii, 
Jarring  disoord,  wild  oonfoiion, 

Lassitade,  renonoiationf 

Not  with  steeper  M  nor  faster, 

From  the  sun^s  serene  dominions, 
Not  through  brighter  realms  nor  vaster, 
In  swift  rain  and  disaster, 

Icaros  fell  with  shattered  pinions ! 

Sweet  Pandora  1  Dear  Pandora  I 

Whj  did  Jupiter  create  thee 
Coy  as  Thetis,  £ur  as  Flora, 
BeautiM  as  yonng  Aurora, 

If  to  win  thee  is  to  hate  thee  f 

No.  not  hate  thee  1  for  this  feeling 

Of  unrest  and  long  resistance. 
Is  but  nassionate  appealing, 
A  Drophetic  whisper  steahng 

O  V  the  chords  of  our  existence. 

Him,  whom  thou  dost  once  enamour, 

Thou,  beloved,  never  leavest; 
In  lifers  discord,  strife  and  damour, 
Still  he  teels  thy  spell  of  glamour, 

Him  of  Hope  thou  ne'er  bereavest 

Weary  hearts  by  thee  are  lifted. 
Struggling  souls  bv  thee  are  strengthened, 

Olouds  of  fear  asunder  rifted. 

Truth  from  falsehood  cleansed  and  sifted. 
Dves,  like  days  In  summer,  lengthenea  I 

Therefore  art  thou  ever  dearer, 

O  my  Sibyl,  my  deceiver  I 
For  thou  makest  each  mystery  clearer. 
And  the  unattained  seems  nearer, 

When  thou  fillest  my  heart  widli  fever  I 

Muse  of  all  the  GKfCs  and  QracesI 

Though  the  fields  around  us  wither. 
There  are  ampler  realms  and  spaces, 
Where  no  foot  has  left  its  traces; 

Let  us  torn  and  wander  thither  t 
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NATURE    IN    MOTION. 


NO  vulgar  error  has  perhaps  longer 
prevailed  among  men,  than  that  of 
the  permanenoj  and  immutability  of  our 
^'lobo.  The  peace  in  which  our  mother 
earth  seems  to  slumber,  is  but  an  illu- 
sion :  in  all  nature  nothing  is  ever  at 
rest.  The  moon  around  the  earth,  the 
earth  around  the  sun,  that  sun  around 
another  great  centre,  and  all  the  hea- 
venly belies  in  one  unbroken  circle 
around  the  throne  of  the  Almighty — ^all 
are  in  restless  motion,  treading  their 
path  in  the  great  world  of  the  Lord 
and  praising  his  name  in  never-ceasing 
anthems. 

But  even  at  home,  our  own  great 
mother  Earth  is  not,  as  many  still  be- 
lieve, at  rest,  and  its  very  foundations 
are  every  now  and  then  ffiving  signs  of 
the  mysterious  life  which  is  throbbing 
in  this  vast  globe.  Meteoric  stones,  also, 
come  like  aerial  messengers  from  distant, 
unknown  spheres,  and  speak  loudly  of 
the  life  in  spaces  unknown  to  human 
vision.  For  stones  travel  as  well  as 
life-endowed  organic  bodies;  they  are, 
in  fact,  the  very  oldest  travellers  on 
earth  of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge. 
Tlie  mountains  are  not  everlasting,  and 
the  sea  is  not  eternal.  Thousands  of 
years  ago,  rocks  began  to  shiver  in  the 
fierce  cold  of  the  Polar  regions;  even 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Greenland  and 
Spitzbergen  became  intolerable,  and 
they  set  out  on  their  great  journey  to 
the  warmer  South.  But  huge,  unwiel« 
dy  travellers  as  they  were,  they  soon 
tired  and  rested  awhile  in  the  wide, 
sandy  wastes  which  stretch  through 
Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  Some,  the 
large  ones,  remained  there,  bleak,  blast- 
ed masses  of  rock,  sterile  and  stern, 
like  grim  giants  of  dark,  old  ages.  Their 
lighter  companions,  smaller  and  swifter, 
rolled  merrily  on  towards  the  foot  of 
mountains,  and  there  they  also  lie,  scat- 
tered over  the  plains  of  Europe  and 
Siberia.  Science  calls  them  "erratic" 
stones,  the  people  know  them  as  "found- 
lings," for  there  they  are,  like  lost  chil- 
dren, belonging  to  another  climate  and 
a  different  race  from  those  which  sur- 
round them.  When  they  travelled,  man 
knows  not.  It  must  have  been  in  times 
of  yore,  however,  when  the  great  Nor- 
thern Ocean  covered  yet  with  its  dark 
waves,  mountain  and  forest  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  continent.  Other  blocks 
travelle(l  against  their  will,  packed  up  in 


snow  and  ice.  Whole  islands  of  ice,  we 
know,  were  torn  off  by  terrible  convul- 
sions from  the  coasts  of  Scandinavia; 
the  storm-tossed  sea  hurled  them  into 
her  powerjful  currents,  and  thus  they 
were  carried  southward,  bearing  on  their 
broad  shoulders  huge  masses  of  rook 
that  had  rolled  down  from  their  native 
mountains.  These  gigantic  guests  from 
the  North  soon  stranded  aeainst  the 
mountains  of  the  continent ;  they  melted 
under  a  more  genial  sun,  and  their  bur- 
den fell  to  the  ground.  When,  after- 
wards, the  bottom  of  this  vast  sea  rose 
and  became  dry  land,  these  foreign  visi- 
tors also  rose  and  found  themselves, 
with  amazement,  in  a  southern  country, 
under  a  southern  sun.  Tims  it  is  that 
the  &mou8  statue  of  Peter  the  Great 
which  adorns  one  of  the  magnificent 
open  souares  of  hie  city,  was  hewn  out 
of  Sweoish  granite — ^the  same  stone  from 
the  tar  North  which  furnished  the 
colossal  vase  before  the  Museum  in 
Berlin. 

How  long  ago  these  early  travels  were 
made  by  rwk  and  stone,  we  know  not; 
but  they  are  by  no  means  at  an  end. 
The  same  process  is  still  going  on,  even 
now.  The  Arctic  still  sends  her  children 
out  to  dwell  in  warmer  climes,  and  year 
after  year  sees  wandering  stones  corao 
from  high,  icy  regions,  and  tumble  into 
the  Atlantic,  or  s&and  on  the  low  shore 
at  the  mouth  of  tlie  St.  I^wrence.  If 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland  is  ever  to  see  the  sweet 
light  of  heaven,  it  will  be  found  strewn 
■  with  mighty  rocks  from  Greenland,  and 
our  children's  children  may  yet  erect  a 
monument  to  the  great  father  of  our 
country,  hewn  out  of  Greenland  stone. 

Other  rocks  are  sea-born.  Lofty  moun- 
tains, now  capped  with  snow  and  wrap- 
ped in  clouds,  bear  unmistakable  evi- 
dence that  they  once  dwelt  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  ocean.  Sandstone  blocks, 
piled  up  high  until  they  form  large 
mountain  chains,  on  which  gigantic 
trees  are  deeply  rooted,  and  the  birds 
of  heaven  dwell,  to  whose  summit  men 
painfully  climb  to  look  down  upon  the 
sunny  plain,  were  once  mere  loose,  fra- 
gile sand  down  in  the  deeps  of  the  sea. 
Thev  are  still  mixed  with  countless 
shells,  the  bones  of  fishes,  and  a  thou- 
sand relics  of  their  former  home.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  that  large  tracks 
of  sea-bottom  onoe  belonged  to  the  firm 
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lisd,  ei^ojed  air,  light,  and  warmth^ 
and  abounded  with  life  of  every  kind. 
Bat  the  sea  came  and  buried  them  in 
eternal  darkness.  For  the  ocean,  also, 
the  infinite,  is  not  the  same  to-day  that 
it  was  yesterday — ^it  changes  form  and 
shape  like  everything  else  on  eiirth. 
Tbe  very  heart  of  the  globe  is  restless. 
Fused,  molten  stones  are  dragged  from 
tbeir  hidden  resting-places  in  tlie  depths 
of  the  eai^,  passed  through  fiery  ovens, 
ind  at  last,  in  fierce  fury,  thrown  out 
of  volcanoes,  where,  a<t  lava  streams 
they  soon  become  solid,  fertile,  and 
fruitbearing,  or  form  new  mountains 
on  lands,  new  islands  in  the  ocean. 

Even  now,  stones  still  migrate,  thanks 
to  their  old  friend,  ice  glaciers  of  vast, 
gigantic  size  moving  foot  by  foot.  They 
may,  therefore,  be  tairly  included  among 
the  travelling  portions  of  our  globe. 
Their  motion  is  slow  but  sure:  the 
glacier  of  Grindelwald  moves  only  about 
twenty-five  feet  a  year,  but  a  signal  post 
fastened  to  a  large  gninito  block  embed- 
ed  in  the  Unteraar  glacier  progressed  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  a  thousand  feet  an- 
noally.  Thus,  stones  travel  on  the  back 
of  icy  wave:*  from  the  mountain  top  to 
the  foot  of  the  Alps,  where  they  form 
(grotesque  groups  and  lofty  ramparts  or 
lie  scattercil  about  on  the  plain,  like  the 
giant  rocks  of  Stonehenge. 

T!iey  have,  however,  one  mode  of 
travel  unlike  all  other  kinds  of  locomo- 
tion, and  so  mysterious  that  human 
science  has  not  yet  fathomed  its  nature. 
Large  masses  of  rock,  namely,  of  truly 
gigantic  dimensions,  when  by  accident 
they  fall  into  tlie  deep  crevices  of  tliese 
^aciers,  return  with  quiet  but  irresist- 
ible energy  to  tlie  surface,  moving  slow- 
ly, steadily  upward.  Thus,  not  unfre- 
qaently  vast  pyramids  or  stately  pillars 
of  ice,  broken  loose  from  the  mother 
glacier,  are  seen  standing  in  isolated 
grmndenr,  and  crowned  with  huge  masses 
of  stone.  After  a  while  the  strange 
forms  change  and  melt,  the  rock  sinks 
deeper  and  deeper,  until  at  last  it  is  lost 
to  sight,  deeply  buried  in  snow  and  ice. 
Tet,  after  a  time,  it  reappears  above,  and 
the  Swis:ji  say,  the  glacier  purifies  itself. 
For,  strange  as  it  seems,  the  glacier  does 
not  mffer  either  block  or  grain  of  sand 
withm  its  clear,  transparent  masses,  and 
though  covered  for  miles  with  millions 
of  crumbling  stones,  with  heaps  of 
foliage  and  debris  of  every  kind — at  the 
foot  of  tbe  monntain  it  is  so  clear  and 
pore,  that  even  the  microscope  fails  to 
diioem  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies. 


What  is  equally  amazing  is,  that  whilst 
every  weighty  object,  leaves,  insects, 
(lead  bodies  stones  or  gravels  sink  alike 
into  the  cold  bed,  the  organic  parts  de- 
cay qui<*.kly  in  the  frozen,  rigid  mass, 
but  the  inorganic  parts  are  thrown  up 
aga'.n.  Years  ago,  a  horse  fell  into  one 
of  these  glaciers ;  it  sank,  marking  it£i 
outline  (distinctly,  until  it  was  seen  no 
more.  A  year  afterwards  the  deaa, 
white  skeleton  projected  from  the  top 
through  the  clear  ice.  In  the  middOie 
of  the  sixteenth  century  a  succession  of 
long  winters,  during  which  immense 
masses  of  snow  foil,  increased  the  gla- 
ciers so  much,  that  they  travelled  faster 
and  lower  than  usually,  and  in  their 
course  overwhelmed  a  little  chapel  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grindelwald.  All  was  co- 
vered, mountains  high,  with  snow  and 
ice,  and  so  remained  for  years,  buried 
in  gha.stly  silence.  But  lo  I  all  of  a  sud- 
den there  appeared  a  black  ungainly 
mass,  high  np  on  the  glittering  field — ^it 
was  the  chapel  bell !  Pious  hands  saved 
it,  carried  it  to  a  neighboring  town,  and 
there  the  Itmg-buried  bell  now  rings 
merrily  S.ibbaih  after  Sabbath. 

It;  stones  travel  thus  by  the  aid  of 
majestic  glaciers  slc^wly  downwards,  they 
have  to  perform  their  journeys  from  b^ 
low  upward  in  much  less  time.  That 
fierce  element  which  many  believe  to  be 
still  raging  under  the  thin  crust  which 
we  inhabit,  breaks  out  every  now  and 
then  through  the  great  safety-valvea 
that  nature  has  provided.  Already, 
Strabo  and  Pausanias  tell  us  how,  nearly 
diree  hundred  years  before  Christ,  tlie 
mountain  Mcthone  arose  on  the  Trooe- 
nian  peninsula.  Ovid,  also,  describes,  in 
beautiful  verses,  how  a  high  hill,  ri^^ 
and  treeless,  was  suddenly  seen  where 
once  a  fair  pliun  had  been  spread  out* 
He  traces  it  to  vapors  shut  up  in  dark 
caverns  below,  and  seeking,  in  vain,  an 
outlet  through  some  cleft.  The  soil  be- 
gan, at  last,  to  heave,  he  says,  and  to 
swell  under  the  pressure  of  the  pent-up 
heat,  until  it  finally  yielded,  and  rose  to 
a  lofty  height.  Every  age  has  seen  huge 
rocks  and  large  mountains  appear  thus 
unexpectedly  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  In  the  last  century,  the  volcano 
of  Jorullo  rose,  in  Mexico,  1580  feet 
above  the  surrounding  plain.  The  sea, 
also,  has  its  volctmic  mountains,  which 
are,  of  a  sudden,  thrown  up  from  the 
bottom.  The  famous  island  of  Santorin, 
in  1810  still  considerably  bolow  the  Fur- 
face,  was,  in  18S0  only  a  few  feet  from 
it.    It  appeared  as  an  enormous  peak. 
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Bteep  on  a]l  sides,  but,  on  the  top,  pre- 
senting the  crater  of  a  sub-marine  vol- 
cano. The  igneous  nature  of  the  land 
below  is  strongly  shown  by  sulphuric 
vapors,  which  rise  so  actively,  that  ships 
now  anchor  there,  in  order  to  clean 
their  copper  thoroughly  and  quickly. 
Stromboli,  also,  was,  in  like  manner,  sent 
up  from  the  deep,  to  take  its  place 
among  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and,  although  Italy  is  now  comparatively 
quiet,  still  its  volcanoes  pour  forth  inex- 
haustible showers  of  burning  matter,  and 
temporary  islands  start  up  now  and  then 
from  the  surrounding  sea. 

Tremendous  in  their  birth,  and  gigan- 
tic in  their  effect,  these  sudden  outbreaks 
can  yet  not  compare,  in  their  perma- 
nent importance,  with  the  quiet  and  al- 
most imperceptible  migration  of  small 
particles  of  sand  and  gravel.  Large 
granite  blocks  and  ma^^ses  of  sandstone, 
high  on  lofty  mountain  tops,  are  exposed 
to  the  varying  influence  of  heat  aud 
cold,  rain  and  snow,  and  crumble,  gradu- 
ally, into  coarse-grained  sand.  Wind 
and  weather,  clouds  and  springs,  carry 
this  down,  where  the  restless  waves  of 
rivers  and  streams  seize  it  and  hurry  it 
on,  tfbrough  vale  and  valley,  on  their 
long  journey,  until,  at  last,  they  reach 
the  coast,  and  throw  their  burden  into 
the  great  ocean.  Thus,  ago  after  age, 
the  loftiest  parts  of  heaven-aspiring 
mountains  are  broken  to  pieces,  and 
swallowed  by  the  ever-hungry  sea. 
There,  by  their  own  gravity,  and  by  the 
pressure  of  the  impending  waters,  they 
are  pressed  together,  firmly  and  solidly, 
until  they  form  new  rooks,  which  human 
eyes  do  not  see,  and  which,  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  may  not  be  called  upon 
to  take  their  place  upon  the  dry  land. 
So  that,  if  the  ocean  swallows  moun- 
tains, they,  in  return,  have  their  revenge, 
and  fill  up  the  sea,  slowly  and  unseen, 
but  with  unerring  certainty.  Such  is 
the  might  of  small  things  upon  earth  1 

Slow  as  this  process  is,  its  effects  are 
astounding.  For,  the  same  abrasion  and 
dilution  has  been  going  on  for  centuries, 
and  gigantic  rivers  have  ever  since 
poured  their  contents  into  the  ocean. 
Overcoming  all  obstacles,  rushing,  roll- 
ing gaily  down  from  their  mountain 
homes,  falling  over  huge  precipices,  run- 
ning past  rooky  ridges,  they  hurry  on 
without  rest  and  ceasing.  Where  do 
they,  rush  to,  so  eagerly  ?  Towards  cer- 
tain death,  in  the  great  ocean.  For,  no 
sooner  have  they  reached  the  distant 
shore,  than  their  course  is  arrested — here 


they  drop  all  the  solid  parts  with  which 
they  were  loaded,  and  thus  form  them- 
selves a  barrier  against  their  further  pro- 
gress. 

These  deposits  form  shoals  and  bars ; 
they  grow,  as  year  affcer  year  brings  new 
additions  from  the  far-off  mountains, 
until  hills  rise  below  the  surface:  the 
river  has  to  divide,  in  order  to  pass 
them  on  both  sides',  and,  at  last,  the  in- 
creasing sands  appear  above  the  water 
in  the  shape  of  a  delta.  Thus,  new  land 
is  formed  by  these  almost  invisible  parti- 
cles, and  how  much  is  thus  dropped  may 
be  seen  from  the  river  Rhone,  which  is  a 
thick,  muddy  stream,  where  it  enters  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  but  leaves  it  a  clear, 
beautiful  river.  The  same  process  has 
actually  choked  up  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube ;  and  the  Nile, 
whose  sand-laden  waters  have  literally 
formed  all  Lower  Egypt,  with  its  count- 
less inhabitants  and  large  populous 
cities,  now  needs  a  canal,  made  by  hu- 
man hands,  to  find  a  way  and  an  outlet 
to  the  Mediterranean  I  Our  own  great 
river,  the  Mississippi,  becomes,  at  its 
mouth,  so  slow  and  sluggish,  that  it  can 
no  longer  bear  up  its  burden ;  the  im- 
mense masses  of  huge  vegetable  corpses, 
the  giant  trees  from  the  far-off  regions, 
where  its  sources  lie.  They  sink  to  the 
ground,  sand  and  mud  fill  the  interstices 
up,  and  they  form,  here  as  at  tlie  mouths 
of  all  large  rivers,  a  peninsula  of  new, 
firm  land.  The  Ganges,  operating  on  a 
still  larger  scale,  pours  its  gigantic 
masses  far  out  into  the  sea :  sweet  wa- 
ter being  lighter  than  salt-water,  they 
'  float  for  some  time  above  the  dark  green 
waves  of  the  ocean ;  but,  soon  they  meet 
the  tide  and  outside  breakers ;  here 
they  drop  their  immense  loads  of  sand, 
mud  and  fertile  soil,  and,  in  spite  of  an 
unusually  high  tide,  form  an  island  more 
than  two  hundred  miles  long. 

The  power  of  locomotion  is,  however, 
by  no  means  limited  to  the  agency  of 
water  and  fire  alone.  Much  more  re- 
markable is  it,  that,  even  without  vol- 
canic action — without  visible  efforts-  or 
spasmodic  convulsions  of  our  mother 
earth — whole  tracts  of  land,  thousands 
of  square  miles  large,  should  move  up 
and  down,  and,  thus,  materially  alter 
the  appearance  of  our  globe.  It  has 
been  said,  that  there  are  few  places 
on  earth  which  are  ever  long  at  rest; 
and  that,  as  England,  alone,  has  had  its 
two  hundred  aud  fifty-five  earthquakes, 
so  some  convulsion  of  the  kind  is  con- 
stantly occurring,  imperceptible  to  our 
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•ensea,  bnt  diFtinctlj  felt  and  sbown  by 
the  delicate  instruments  which  modern 
science  has  invented  for  the  purpose. 
This,  however,  would  not  explain  the 
changes  alluded  to;  they  are  on  far  too 
Tast  a  scale  to  be  ascribed  to  such  local 
distorbanoes.  Almost  in  every  portion 
of  our  globe,  movement  may  be  ob- 
•erved  ;  the  land  is  either  rising  or  sink- 
ing— certainly  in  slow,  but  constant  mo- 
tion. Geology  teaches  us,  that  this  is 
not  a  whim  of  our  mother  Earth,  but 
that,  for  long  generations,  the  same 
change,  the  same  mysterious  motion  has 
been  going  on.  It  is  difficult,  only,  to 
observe  it,  because  of  its  exceeding 
downers,  as  we  would  in  vain  hope  to 
mark  the  progress  of  the  hour-hand  in 
oar  watches,  and  yet,  finally,  see  that  it 
has  moved.  If  man  could  ever,  with  one 
vast  glance,  take  in  the  whole  eartli — if 
be  eonld  look  back  into  past  ages,  and, 
with  prophetic  eye,  gaze  into  the  future, 
he  wonld  see  the  laud  of  our  vast  conti- 
nects  heave  and  sink  like  the  storm- 
tosbcrd  sea — now  rising  in  mountains,  and 
then  sinking  and  crumbling,  in  a  short 
time  afterwards  to  be  washed  back  into 
the  calm,  impassive  ocean.  Some  of 
these  inexplicable  changes  have  been  ob- 
lerved  for  ages.  The  whole  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  from  Tyre  to  Alexandria, 
has  been  sinking  since  the  days  of 
Ancient  Rome.  Northern  Rus>ia,  on 
the  contrary,  has  risen  as  constantly  out 
of  the  frozen  sea,  in  which  it  has  been 
buried  since  the  days  when  it  was  the 
home  of  those  gigantic  mammoths  that 
are  now  found  there,  encased  and  pre- 
served in  eternal  ice,  to  feed  with  tlieir 
flesh  the  hnnsry  natives,  and  to  furnish 
the  world  with  the  produce  of  strange, 
inexhaustible  ivory  mines.  Kot  far  from 
Naples,  near  Puzzuoli,  there  are  parts 
of  an  ancient  temple  of  the  Egyptian  god 
Serapis  still  standing, — three  beautiful 
Columns,  especially,  speak  of  its  former 
splendor.  At  a  considerable  height,  they 
present  the  curious  sight  of  being  worm- 
eaten;  and  recent,  careful  researches 
leave  no  doubt,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  once  covered  them  fo 
high  as  to  bring  their  upper  parts  within 
reach  of  the  sea-worms.  Since  then,the 
land  has  risen  high;  but,  stranger  still, 
they  are,  by  a  mysterious  force,  once 
more  to  be  submerged.  Already,  the 
floor  of  the  temple  is  again  covered  with 
water ;  and  a  century  hence,  new  gene- 
ntions  of  mollnscs  may  dwell  in  the 
itme  abandoned  homes  of  their  fathers, 
whieh  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the 


highest  waves.  An  old  Capnohin  monk, 
who  lives  near  by,  is  fond  of  telling  tIsI- 
tors,  how  he,  himself,  in  his  youth,  had 
gathered  grapes  in  the  vineyards  of  his 
convent,  over  which  now  fiaherboatu 
pass  in  deep  water.  Venice,  also,  tlie 
venerable  city  of  the  doges,  sinks — ^year 
after  year — more  into  the  arms  of  £heir 
betrothed  bride,  as  if  to  hide  her  shame 
and  her  disgrace  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Adriatic.  Already,  in  1722,  when  the 
pavement  of  the  beautiful  place  of  8. 
Marco  was  taken  up,  the  workmen  found, 
at  a  considerable  depth  below,  an  ancient 
pavement,  which  was  tlien  far  below 
water-mark.  Now,  the  Adriatic  has 
again  encroached  upon  the  twice-raised 
square;  at  high-water,  magazines  and 
churches  are  flooded,  and  if  proper  mea- 
sures are  not  taken  in  time,  serious  in- 
jury must  inevitably  follow.  Not  far 
from  there,  at  Zara,  superb  antique  mo- 
saics may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  un- 
der the  water :  and,  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  island  of  Bragnitza,  at  calm  sea, 
your  boat  glides  over  long  rows  of  mag- 
nificent stone  sarcophagi,  far  below  the 
clear,  transparent  surface. 

France  also  bears  many  an  evidence  of 
such  changes  in  place.  The  unfortunate 
St.  Louis  embarked  at  the  spacious  port 
of  Aigues  Mortee  for  his  ill-fated  cru- 
sade; the  place — a  harbor  no  more— is 
now  at  a  mile's  distance  from  shore. 
Only  in  the  last  century,  in  1752,  an 
English  ship  stranded  near  La  Rochelle, 
on  an  oyster-bank,  and  was  abandoned. 
Now  the  wreck  lies  in  the  midst  of  a 
cultivated  field,  thirteen  feet  above  sea, 
and  around  it  the  industrious  inhabitants 
have  gained  over  two  thousand  acres  of 
fertile  land  in  less  than  twenty-five  years. 
England  presents  similar  instances ;  thns, 
tlie  bay  at  Hithe,  in  Kent^  was  formerly 
considered  at  excellent  harbor ;  it  is  now, 
in  spite  of  great  pains  and  much  labor 
bestowed  on  it,  firm  land  and  very  good 
pasture  for  cattle. 

These  gradual  and  almost  impercept- 
ible changes  of  land  have  probably  been 
most  carefully  observed  in  Sweden, 
where  already,  in  the  times  of  Celsius, 
the  people  believed  that  the  water  was 
slowly  withdrawing  from  the  land.  The 
great  geoli)gist  Buch  has  since  proved 
that,  north  of  the  province  of  Scania, 
Sweden  is  rising  at  the  rate  of  from 
three  to  five  feet  a  century,  whilst  south 
of  this  line,  it  is  sinking  in  proportion. 
Some  villages  in  southern  Scania  are 
now  three  hundred  feet  nearer  to  the 
Baltic  than  *they  were  in  the  days  ai 
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linnmu,  who  measnred  the  distance  a 
hundred  yean  ago.  Historioal  eWdenoe 
aboQodfl  as  to  this  mysterioos  moirement 
of  a  whole  ooDtinent;  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
way and  England  hear,  moreover,  ample 
%  proof  on  their  snr&oe.  Nearly  six  hon- 
dred  feet  ahove  the  actual  level,  long, 
dear  lines  of  the  former  level  may  he 
seen,  distinctly  marked  hy  horizontal 
layers  of  shells,  not  of  extinct  species, 
but  snch  as  are  still  found  in  the  adjoin- 
ing waters.  As  we  go  further  South, 
the  land  seems  to  sink:  all  along  the 
coast  of  Germany  and  Holland  legends 
and  traditions  are  found,  speaking  of  lost 
cities  and  inundated  provinces.  The 
Germans  have  their  songs  of  the  great 
city  of  Iduna,  in  the  Northern  Sea,  tiie 
bells  of  whose  churches  may  still  be 
heard,  in  dream-like  knelling,  on  a  quiet, 
calm  Sabbath-dav ;  and  in  Holland  tliey 
tell  of  the  steeples  and  towers  that  can 
be  seen  in  clear  weather,  far  down  in 
the  Zuyder  Sea.  Stern  reality  shows  that 
these  are  not  idle  inventions ;  it  is  well- 
known  that  great  cities,  large  islands, 
and  whole  provinces  have  actually  been 
engulfed,  and  in  both  countries  man  is 
even  now  incessantly  at  work  to  protect 
the  sinking  shore  against  the  encroach- 
ing waves.  In  Greenland,  the  level 
changes  so  much,  and  the  ocean  intrudes 
so  fast,  that  tlie  Moravian  settlers  had 
more  than  once  to  move  the  poles  to 
which  they  moored  their  boats,  nearer 
inland.  On  the  low,  rocky  islands 
around,  and  on  the  mainland  itself,  num- 
berless ancient  buildings  have  been  sub- 
merged, and  for  ages  the  inhabitants 
have  ventnred  no  longer  to  build  near  the 
sea-coast 

For  the  sea  also  has  its  strange  mo- 
tions like  the  firm  land — gentle,  pro- 
gressive oscillations  which  return  at 
stated  periods,  or  act  with  sudden  force. 
In  the  South  Sea,  we  are  told,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  rises  and  sinks  in  regular 
alternation;  the  same  occurs  near  the 
coast  of  Chili,  teaching  us  by  land  and 
water,  the  inconstancy  of  the  present 
order  of  things,  and  the  changes  to 
which,  at  great  intervals,  the  outlines  of 
our  continents  are  probably  subject 
Truly  He  alone,  who  is  our  God,  He 
changes  not. 

Thua,  all  is  life  and  motion  in  the 
earth,  on  the  earth  and  around  it  What 
a  source  of  incessant  movement  is  even 
the  sun  alone  I  From  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean  it  raises  high  into  the  air  the 
rivers  that  are  to  water  the  two  worlds. 
The  ion  ordera  the  winds  to  distribute 


them  over  continents  and  islands,  and 
these  invisible  children  of  the  idr  carry 
them  under  a  thousand  capridous  forma 
from  land  to  land.  They  spread  them 
across  the  sky  in  golden  veils  and  purple 
hangings;  they  raise  them  into  huge 
dark  domes,  threatening  deluge  and  de- 
struction. They  pour  them  in  tempes- 
tuous torrents  upon  high  mountains; 
they  let  them  drop  gently  upon  the 
thirsty  plains.  Now  they  shape  them  in 
beautiful  crystals  of  snow,  and  now 
shower  down  pearls  of  peerless  beauty  in 
clear,  transparent  dewdrops.  However 
whimsical  their  service  seems  to  be,  each 
part  of  our  globe  receives,  nevertheless, 
year  by  year,  only  its  proper  and  good 
proportion.  Each  river  fills  its  bed; 
each  naiad  her  shell.  And  the  winds 
themselves,  what  busy  travellers  are  not 
they  in  their  own  great  realm  of  the  air  I 
Tliey  blow  where  they  list  and  we  hear 
the  sound  thereof^  but  we  cannot  tell 
whence  they  come  and  whither  they  go. 
A  merry  life  they  lead,  these  sailors  of 
the  air.  Now  they  chase  golden  douda 
high  up  in  the  blue  ether,  and  now  they 
descend  to  rock  in  merry  sport  gigantic 
oaks  and  Northern  fir-U-ees.  As  plea- 
sant pastime  they  give  life  to  wanderine 
shadows,  wake  the  slumbering  echo  and 
gather  rich  perfumes  from  the  flowery 
meadow.  To-day  they  bend  down  vast 
oceans  of  gracefully  waving  corn-fidds; 
to-morrow  they  peep  under  the  branchea 
of  trees  to  look  for  golden  fruit,  or  they 
strip  them  of  their  leaves  to  show  to 
man,  through  their  bare  arms,  the  blue 
heavens  above.  On  sultry  days  they 
cool  themselves  in  the  floods  of  the  ocean, 
and  carry  refreshing  dew  back  to  the 
parched  land.  Passing  on  their  manifold 
errands,  they  trace  their  characters  in  a 
thousand  ways  on  the  liquid  plains  of 
the  sea.  Some  scarcely  wrinkle  the 
placid  surface,  others  furrow  it  deeply 
with  azure  waves,  or  toss  it  up  in  raging 
billows  and  cover  their  crests  with  white 
foam. 

Such  are  evidences  of  motion  in  Inor- 
ganic Nature.  If  organic  bodies  travd 
faster  and  more  visibly,  they  leave,  on 
the  other  hand,  fewer  great  marks  be- 
hind them.  Rocks,  when  they  wander,  re- 
main themselves  as  milestones,  by  which 
we  may  count  the  distance  from  which 
they  came.  Men  keep  in  sagas  and  mytha 
a  certain  hold  on  the  past,  or  erect,  with 
their  own  hands,  monuments  of  great 
events.  But  plants  and  animals  consi.st^ 
at  best,  only  of  perishing  individuala, 
and  have  no  power  given  them  to  speak 
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to  ffatnre  ages.  What  we  know,  there- 
fore, of  their  wanderings  is  little,  hut 
even  that  little  gives  ns  such  an  insight 
into  tha  inner  lite  and  motion  of  Nature, 
that  it  is  well  worth  recording.    • 

Pla-*»8  have  ever  travelled  most  and 
fnrthesi  of  all  children  of  this  earth. 
Moch  has  heen  said  ai^d  much  has  been 
written  about  poor  flowers,  these  true 
and  genuine  children  of  tlieir  mother 
earth,  coming  directly  out  of  her  bosom, 
and  ever  busy  to  draw  from  the  air  of 
heaven  food  for  their  great  parent.  Often 
have  they  been  pitied  because  they  are 
chained  to  the  soil,  whilst  their  own 
ihadow,  as  in  mockery,  dances  around 
them  and  marks  the  passing  hours  of ' 
lonshine.  Trees  have  been  called  the 
tnie  symbols  of  that  longing  for  heaven 
which  is  innate  in  man*8  soul.  Bound 
for  life  to  one  small  spot  on  earth,  they 
•re  represented  as  stretching  out  widely 
th^  broad  branches,  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  humble  roots,  trying  to  embrace 
the  balmy  air,  to  drink  in  the  golden 
light  of  the  snn,  and  to  arrest  the  very 
€k>ods  in  their  aerial  flight. 

Bat  in  reality  plants  travel  far  and 
foit.  It  is  true,  they  i>erform  their  jvmr- 
neys  mostly  in  the  seed;  but  there  is, 
perhaps,  no  earthly  kind  of  locomotion 
which  they  do  not  employ  for  their  pur- 
pose. Wind  and  water,  the  boasts  of 
the  field  and  the  winged  creatures  of 
heaven ;  above  all,  Man  himself — all  have 
been  pressed  into  their  service,  to  carry 
them  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  shore  to 
ihore.  Countless  powers  of  Nature  are 
incesBantly  at  work  to  scatter  the  bless- 
-^ings  oi  the  vegetable  world  over  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  Almost  one-fourth 
of  all  plants  npon  earth  bear  seeds  that 
are  provided  with  wings,  parachutes,  or 
other  oi»ntrivances,  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  carried  on  tlie  wings  of  the 
wind  to  distant  regions.  Every  brook 
and  every  river,  even  a  short-lived  rain, 
euTj  a  thonsand  plants  to  remote  coun- 
tries. The  great  ocean  itself,  on  its 
mighty  currents,  bears  fruits  and  nuts 
Srom  island  to  island,  and  every  coral 
reef  in  the  S<*nth  Sea  is  almost  instantly 
eoven.'d  with  a  rich,  luxuriant  vege- 
tation. 

New  plants  appear  thus  constantly, 
where  they  were  formerly  not  found, 
whilst  of  the  disappearance  of  vegetables 
there  are  bnt  few  isolated  instances 
known.  Thus,  Egyptian  monuments 
have  in  their  quaint  and  well-preserved 
piintiDgs,  three  kinds  of  sea-rose;  only 
two  of  these  are  now  met  with  in  Egypt 


or  tho  adjoining  countries ;  the  third  is 
not  found  there  or  anywhere  over  the 
wide  world. 

The  most  efficient  agent  employed  by 
plants  for  their  journeys  is  man  him- 
self. History  and  science  both  teach  us 
that  the  heated  air,  which,  coming  from 
the  poles  and  rushing  to  the  equator, 
there  falls  in  with  the  great  lite-artery 
of  the  globe,  and  in  a  constant,  almost 
organic  current  follows  the  apparent 
course  of  the  snn  from  east  to  west, 
gives  us  the  direction  in  which  all  life 
and  motion  proceeds  upon  earth.  This 
great  movement,  no  doubt  as  old  as  the 
globe  itself,  and  yet  the  last  known  to 
man,  is  still  going  on;  and  whilst  history 
furnishes  us  with  a  vast  number  of  well 
authenticated  facts,  the  present  day  ve- 
rifies and  substantiates  them  more  and 
more  clearly.  All  good  things,  it  has 
been  truly  said,  come  from  the  Orient. 

Plants  also  seem  to  have  their  common 
home  in  the  East,  from  whence  they 
have  travelled  and  scattered  in  all  direc- 
tions, far  and  wide.  We  mean  not  to 
speak  here  of  the  first  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  earth,  when  islands  rose  out 
of  a  vast  chaotic  ocean,  'covered  with 
plants  which  thence  spread  over  the 
globe,  wandering  from  the  equator  to 
the  poles,  and  from  high  mountains  to 
humble  valleys.  We  speak  not  of  the 
days  when  palm-trees  and  ferns  were 
buried  under  the  eternal  snows  of  north- 
ern seas.  Of  those  grand  movements 
we  have  as  yet  too  little  positive  know- 
ledge. But  we  can  follow,  in  compara- 
tively modern  time?,  the  niigraiii>n8  of 
some  plants,  step  by  step,  and  we  always 
see  them  travel  from  the  rising  towards 
the  setting  sun.  Coflfee  and  tea.  Sugar 
and  cotton,  bananas,  and  spice,  all  were 
first  known  in  the  far  East,  and  have, 
from  thence,  slowly  followed  the  appa- 
rent light  to  the  West.  Alexander  the 
Great  brought  from  his  expeditions  the 
broad  bean  and  the  cucumber  to  Greece, 
and  flax  and  hemp  are  of  Indian  birth. 

Most  important,  however,  for  the  life  of 
man,  and  therefore  his  most  faithful  com- 
panions in  his  own  great  journeys,  are 
the  grasses.  It  is  these  which  mainly  feed 
him  and  domestic  animals.  Tropical  re- 
gions certainly  produce  the  breadfruit, 
cocoauut  and  date,  which  support  man 
spontaneously  all  the  year  round ;  but 
they  are  bound  to  and  confined  within 
small  districts  and  cannot  be  transplant- 
ed. Providence,  therefore,  has  endowed 
some  grasses — and  these  the  most  essen- 
tial to  man — with  greater  flexibility  of 
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strncture,  so  that  he  may  oarry  them 
with  him  wherever  he  wanders.  He  is, 
after  all,  not  the  master  of  creation ;  he 
cannot  at  will  alter  the  natural  distribu- 
tion of  vegetables,  to  suit  his  pleasure  or 
to  satisfy  his  wants.  Hence  he  has  been 
compelled  to  choose,  all  over  the  world, 
among  the  4000  varieties  of  grasses  which 
adorn  our  generous  earth,  some  twenty 
kinds  only,  which  will  in  one  summer, 
in  a  few  months,  produce  rich  food,  in- 
dependent of  the  dry  heat  of  the  tropics 
and  the  rigid  cold  of  tlie  North.  It  is 
they  which  mark  the  periods  in  man's 
history;  with  them  came  everywhere 
civilization  in  the  change  from  a  wan- 
dering, pastoral  life  to  the  higher  grade 
of  permanent  agriculture.  Thus,  the 
great  phases  of  man's  history  are  written 
also  on  the  green  pages  of  the  vegetable 
world. 

At  a  very  early  period  already  these 
ccrealia  must  have  come  from  the  Eden 
of  God  into  the  fields  of  man.  Their  . 
subsequent  path  may  be  distinctly  traced 
from  nation  tq  nation,  but  the  unfathom- 
able antiquity  of  their  first  culture  is 
clearly  seen  in  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
the  most  careful  researches,  the  genuine 
natural  home  of  the  more  important  va- 
rieties has  never  been  discovered.  Their 
original  source  is  wrapped  in  the  same 
my»tery  which  hides  the  first  history  of 
those  domestic  animals,  that  have  ac- 
companied man  all  over  the  globe  since 
his  earliest  migrations.  They  are,  in 
in  truth,  homeless.  After  tracing  them 
Dp  through  a  few  centuries,  we  reach 
traditions  and  myths  only,  which  inva- 
riably point  to  the  gods  themselves  as 
the  first  givers  of  these  rioli  blessings. 
In  India  Brahma  descended  from  heaven 
for  that  purpose,  in  Egypt  Isis ;  Greece 
owed  tlie  gift  to  her  Deineter,  Rome  to 
Oeres.  The  ancient  Peruvians  even  had 
similar  legends  about  the  origin  of  maize, 
which  the  bold  Spaniards,  who  invaded 
their  ancient  kingdom,  found  cultivated 
on  sacred  ground  around  the  Incas'  Tem- 
ple of  the  Sun,  at  an  elevation  of  12,000 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  ripened  grain 
was  solemnly  sacrificed  to  their  god  or 
distributed  among  the  people  who  as- 
cribed to  it  miraculous  powers.  But, 
setting  these  fables  aside,  both  tradition 
and  history  point  invariably  to  the  East 
as  the  land  from  which  these  gr&^ses  first 
came.  Myths  even  lose  them  on  the 
higli  table-lands  of  Asia,  where,  it  has 
been  conjectured,  a  late  and  last  rise  of 
the  land  in  distant  ages,  and  a  sudden 
elevation  of  mountains  may  have  scat- 


tered them  so,  that  they  can  no  longer 
be  found  even  in  their  original  father- 
land. Now  they  are  met  with  only  cul- 
tivated or  run  wild,  and  even  'ancient 
Sanscrit  has  no  proper  word  for  them, 
but  calls  wheat  already  food  of  '^  jbari- 
ans,  thus  indicating  its  Northwestern 
orinn. 

Not  all  nations,  however,  can  lay 
equal  claim  to  the  distribution  of  these 
noble  gifts  of  nature.  It  is  the  Caucasian 
races  alone  who  have  caused  the  migra- 
tions of  the  most  important  plants  from 
their  original  home,  wherever  that  may 
be,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Europeans  have,  by  degrees,  transplanted 
to  their  own  land  all  the  characteristic 
plants  of  other  races.  They  have  fetched 
the  finer  fruits,  the  almond,  apricot  and 
peach,  from  Persia  and  Asia  Minor ;  they 
have  brought  the  orange  from  China, 
transplanted  rice  and  cotton  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  carried 
maize  and  potatoes  from  America  to  En- 
rope.  But  the  infiuence  of  these  taces 
in  changing  the  natural  distribution  of 
plants  is  even  more  evident  in  the  colo- 
nies which  they  have  established  abroad. 
These  they  have  endowed  not  only  with 
their  own  vegetables,  but  also  with  those 
which  would  not  fiourish  in  Europe/ bnt 
might  thrive  in  more  favored  regions. 
Thus  we  find  all  European  corn-plants  in 
every  part  of  America;  the  vine  has 
been  carrried  to  Madeira  and  the  Cana- 
ries, to  the  southern  parts  of  Africa  and 
America ;  rice  and  cotton  are  raised  in 
vast  quantities  in  the  United  States  and 
in  Brazil ;  nutmeg  and  clove  have  found 
their  way  to  Mauritius,  Bourbon  and  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  tea  is  now  cul- 
tivated in  Brazil,  India  and  Java.  Other 
races  have  done  but  little ;  the  Arabs 
helped  to  diff^use  cotton,  which  the  an- 
cients already  knew  in  India,  and  later 
in  Egypt;  coffee,  sugar  and  the  date- 
palm  ;  tlie  Chinese  have  imported  cotton 
from  Hindostan,  and  the  Japanese  tea 
from  China. 

The  earliest  grains  known  in  Europe 
were  undoubtedly  wheat  and  barley,  al- 
though even  the  oldest  authors  are  at 
variance  as  to  their  first  home.  Charred 
grains  of  both  are  found  in  Pompeii, 
and  pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  silent 
city  show  quails  picking  grains  out  of  a 
spike  of  barley.  The  Bible,  Homer,  and 
Herodotus,  already  mention  them  as 
widely  diffused,  and  Di  odor  us  Sicnlns 
even  speaks  of  the  belief  entertained  by 
many,  that  wheat  grew  wild  in  the 
LeoDtine  fields  and  several  other  phces 
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in  Sicilj.  So  certain  is  it  that  antiquity 
itself  was  at  a  loss  where  to  fix  the  ori- 
ginal abode  of  the^e  grasses;  all  refe- 
rences, however,  point  to  India,  and  yet 
Huinboldt  tells  u<s  that  the  varieties  there 
found  in  our  day  bear  nninistakable 
evidence  that  they  were  once  cultivated, 
and  have  but  recently  become  outcasts. 
The  Spaniards  carried  wheat  to  North 
America;  a  negro  slave  of  the  great 
Cortes  was  the  first  wlio  cultivated  it  in 
New  Spain,  beginning  with  three  grains 
which  he  had  accidentally  found  among 
the  rice  brought  out  as  provisions  for 
the  army.  At  Quito,  they  show  to  this 
day,  in  a  Franciscan  convent,  the  earthen 
vessel  which  had  contained  tlie  first 
wheat  sown  there  by  a  monk,  a  native 
of  Flanders,  in  front  of  his  convent, 
after  cut'ing  down  the  original  forest. 
Tije  great  liumboldc  says  justly,  in  con- 
nection with  tliis  tact :  Would  that  the 
names  had  been  preserved,  not  of  those 
who  made  the  eartli  desolate  by  bloody 
eonqaests,  but  of  those  wlio  intrusted  to  it 
first  these,  i:s  fruit-*,  so  early  associated 
with  the  civilization  of  ma:ikind.  Bar- 
ley, which  llomer  mentions  as  the  food  of 
his  heri>es'  horse-s,  has  at  least  this  merit, 
that  i:  is  the  most  widely  spread  of  all- 
the  nutritious  grasses.  It  is  known 
from  the  utmost  boundary  of  culture  in 
L^Lind  down  to  the  elevated  plains 
near  the  equ-jtor. 

At  a  much  later  period,  rye  was 
bmu.'ht  to  Europe;  at  the  time  of 
Galeuus  it  found  its  way  through  Ttiracia 
into  Greece,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as 
having  been  brought  from  Tauria  by 
Massiiian  merchants ;  in  his  day  it  was 
occasionally  met  with  in  the  neighbor- 
liood  of  Turin.  Serbian  Wendes  brought 
it  in  the  seventh  century  to  Germany, 
where  Charlemagne  at  once  distinguished 
iti  great  importance,  and  wisely  encour- 
tged  its  culture,  &>  thut  it  soon  spread 
over  the  continent,  and  now  sustains  at 
least  one-third  of  its  inhabitant^.  This 
grasfi  al*>  was  apparently  found  growing 
wild  in  the  Caucasus,  but  more  careful  ob- 
lervations  have  since  shown  that  the  pre- 
ramed  originals  were  a  di  lie  rent  species : 
their  stems  were  so  brittle  that  they  could 
not  be  threshed.  More  recently  still, 
oats  were  brought  to  Europe  from  the 
East,  and  whilst  in  Greece  they  were 
only  used  as  green  fodder,  Pliny  already 
represents  the  Germans  as  living  upon 
Mtgp>ats  a  dainty  wiiich  they  have  by 
BO  means  abandoned  since. 

Rice  seems  at  a  very  early  period  of 
Eorojean  history  to  have  acquired  no 


small  importance  among  the  more  widely 
diffused  grasses.  Hence  we  cau  more 
easily  follow  its  gradual  migrations  from 
its  home  in  India,  to  which,  even  the 
Sanscrit  name  Vri  points,  and  where 
the  Danish  missionary,  Klein,  believes 
that  he  found  it  growing  wild,  to  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world.  In  the  East, 
we  know,  it  was  from  the  times  of  an- 
tiquity the  principal  article  of  food;  at 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was 
cultivated  as  far  as  the  lower  Euphrates, 
and  from  thence  it  was  carried  to  E.j:ypt. 
The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  known 
it.  The  Arabs,  however,  brought  it  after 
their  great  conquests  in  Africa,  Sicily, 
and  Spain  to  Southern  Europe.  North 
America  knows  it  only  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  but  produces 
now  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  rice 
consumed  in  the  Old  World. 

The  New  World  claims  maize  alone 
as  its  own  indigenous  product  among 
the  nutritious  grasses.  But  even  this 
is  not  allowed  without  some  oppt>sition. 
Theophrastus  speaks  of  a  certain,  pecu- 
liar wheat  with  grains  of  the  ^ize  of  an 
olive  kernel,  which  came  from  India; 
and  many  believe  that  this  cannot  have 
been  anything  else  but  maize.  They 
try  to  strengthen  their  position  by  the 
fact,  that  not  one  of  the  many  carefully 
searching  travellers  in  America,  Iuls  ever 
yet  tound  maize  growing  otherwise  than 
cultivated  or  evidently  run  wild.  Its 
names  in  European  languages  certainly 
refer  it  to  the  East.  Germany  and  Italy 
call  it  **Turki>h  wheat,-'  and  the  Greeks 
also  point  with  their  "Arabic  wheat," 
to  an  Oriental  home. 

It  is  almost  cruel  not  to  allow  this 
continent  the  merit  of  being,  at  least, 
the  original  home  of  the  p«>tato,  as  is 
generally  believed.  It  was  said  to  grow 
wild  in  Peru,  Chili,  and  Mexico,  but 
learned  botanists  and  careful  observers 
have  since  ascertained  that  the  tuber 
there  found  is  not  the  common  parent, 
but  only  a  different  species  of  the  nume- 
rous genus  to  which  the  potato  belongs. 
Another  curious  evidence  is,  that  in 
Mexico  itself,  only  quite  recently  at- 
tempts have  been  made  along  the  coast 
to  raise  potatoes,  mainly  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  Europeans  in  the  so- 
called  home  of  that  mo>t  useful  plant, 
the  favorite  vegetahle  of  their  own 
mother  country.  But  alas!  tliey  have 
stoutly  refused  to  grow  any  longer  in 
the  presumed  land  of  their  fathers,  and 
every  effort  has  so  far  sii^nally  failed. 

As  every  great  good  has  its  necessary 
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evil,  and  as  every  army  of  brave  sol- 
diers is  almost  iDevitably  followed  by 
crowds  of  stragglers  and  robbers,  so 
man  also  has  been  compelled  to  take 
along  with  these  eminently  useful  grasses 
'  tlieir  inseparable  companions,  a  whole 
rabble  of  weeds,  thorns,  and  thistles. 
Most  of  these,  as  now  found  in  oar 
fields,  came^  without  doubt,  with  the 
cereal ia.  In  still  larger  numbers,  how- 
over,  and  without  the  agency  of  man, 
certain  other  plants  attach  themselves 
to  the  lord  of  creation,  and  follow  him 
wherever  he  goes,  and  builds  himself 
huts.  These  seem  not  to  be  bound  to 
their  kinsfolk,  the  grains  and  grasses,  but 
to  man's  own  immediate  homo;  they 
settle  with  never-failing  punctuality 
around  his  house,  near  to  his  stable,  or 
luxuriate  on  his  dunghill.  Travellers 
can  thus  trace,  as  the  celebrated  Augus- 
tin  St.  Hilaire  did  in  Brazil,  by  the  mere 
presence  of  weeds,  even  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert,  the  place  of  abandoned  and 
utterly  destroyed  settlements.  Stranger 
still  is  it,  that  the  different  races  of  men 
have  different  kinds  of  weeds  following 
in  their  wake,  so  that  a  careful  observer 
can  in  travelling  see  at  once,  by  merely 
noticing  the  prevailing  weeds,  whether 
Europeans  or  Asiatics,  Germans  or 
slaves,  Negroes  or  Indians  have  dwelt 
at  certain  places.  It  was  not  without 
good  reason,  then,  that  some  of  our 
Indian -tribes  called  the  common  plain- 
tain  in  their  language  "  the  white  man's 
footsteps;"  a  simple  but  distinct  vetch 
marks  in  like  manner  even  now,  long 
after  the  entire  abandonment  of  the 
land,  the  former  dwelling-places  of 
Norwegian  colonists  in  Greenland.  His- 
torians, also,  may  tlius  learn  yet  many  a 
lesson,  even  from  weeds,  as  to  the  di- 
rection and  length  of  the  great  migra- 
tions of  the  human  race.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  of  the  kind 
is  perhaps  tlie  almost  universal  disper- 
sion of  the  so-called  Jamestown  weed. 
It  came  at  first  from  India,  whence  gip- 
sies carried  it  over  the  ^vide  world, 
making  constant  use  of  its  medicinal 
virtues  and  vices.  They  always  kept  it 
on  hand,  and  even  raised  it  around  tlieir 
encampments,  and  thus  it  followed  their 
trace  from  the  far  east  to  the  far  west. 

One  peculiar  effect  of  this  migration 
in  masses  is,  that  certain  plants,  first  in- 
troduced by  man,  have  subsequently  be- 
come 80  generally  diffused,  independent 
of  his  agency,  as  to  displace  in  some  in- 
stances the  whole  original  flora  of  a 
oountry.      The  rich  pampas  of  South 


America  liave  thus  been  oyerrun  with 
the  artichoke  and  peach-tree  of  another 
continent ;  immense  tiacts  are  now  cov- 
ered with  these  intruders  from  abroad, 
and  rendered  useless  as  pastures.  Even 
islands  have  not  escaped  this  fate.  In 
St.  Helena,  original  plants  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  and  made  room  for 
those  which  have  been  brought  there 
from  Europe  and  Asia.  In  eastern  Chi- 
na the  population  is  so  dense,  and  the 
culture  of  the  soil  60  high,  tliat,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  water-plants  in  skil- 
fully-flooded rice-fields,  all  the  plants 
which  originally  grew  wild  there,  have 
been  driven  out.  The  whole  land  is  now 
exclusively  covered  with  grains  raised 
by  the  hand  of  man,  and  the  botanist 
finds,  in  the  lowlands  at  least,  not  a 
single  plant  which  is  not  artificially  cul- 
tivated. 

Some  plants  thus  literally  conquer  a 
country  and  banish  the  native  inhabi- 
tants; others  disappear,  not  before  ene- 
mies of  their  own  race,  but  emigrate 
because  of  climatic  changes.  Palestine, 
which  was  once  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey,  where  the  grape  and 
the  date  abounded,  is  now  utterly  sterile. 
The  spoiler  is  fallen  upon  her  summer- 
fruit  and  her  vintage ;  joy  and  gladness 
are  taken  from  the  plentiful  field,  and  her 
plants  are  gone  over  the  sea.  Our  com- 
mon clover  has  distinctly  marked  its 
travelling-stations ;  requiring  much  mois- 
ture, it  left  Greece  when  her  plains  were 
sc<^rched  and  withered ;  Italy  could  not 
hold  it,  after  repeated  devastations,  when 
it  made  its  way  into  Soutlieru  Germany ; 
from  thence  it  is  even  now  gradually 
wandering  towards  the  moister  regions 
of  the  North.  No  Pythagoras  need  for-* 
bid  his  disciples  now  the  use  of  the  bean, 
for  Egypt  is  no  longer  able  to  produce  it 
The  wine  of  Mareotis  also,  that  inspired 
the  guests  of  Cleopatra,  and  whose  praises 
Horace  has  sung  in  such  graceful  verses, 
grows  no  more.  The  conscience-stricken 
murderer  would  find  no  shelter,  in  our 
day,  in  the  pine-forests  of  Poseidon^ 
where  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  guests  that 
wandered  joyfully  to  the  great  festivals 
of  Greece;  the  pines  have  long  since 
left  the  plain,  with  its  hot,  dry  climate, 
and  moved  up  to  the  cooler  mountains. 

It  need  hardly  be  added,  that  all  the 
finer  fruits  also,  have  come  to  us  from 
the  East.  The  precious  grape,  the  cool- 
ing cherry,  the  pomegranate  and  the 
peach,  in  fine  all  the  luscious  gifts  of 
Autumn,  we  owe  to  the  Orient.  Italy  is 
not  originally 
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*•  The  land  when  the  lemoa-tree  blows, 
Ib  darker  IcaTCS  bovered  the  gold  orange  glove,** 

fur  Seville  oranges  and  lemons  came  to 
Europe  on! J  thmagh  the  Arabs.  Tbe 
buter  are  not  «ven  found  on  the  walls 
of  Pi>mpeii.  and  the  common  orange, 
which  is  a  Chinese  by  birth,  was  brougiit 
to  Europe  first  by  bold  Portugue.se 
<ulors. 

In   Europe,   these    fruits    lingered    a 

while,  were  remodelled  from  their  first 

rough  shape,  developed  and  refined,  and 

ttien  sent,  ennobled  in  shape  and  quality, 

across  the   broad  Atlantic.     Here  they 

hmve  rapidly  spread  from  Stute  to  State, 

and  are  even  now  on  their  way,  through 

California,  back  to  their  original  home. 

Tbe  day  may  not  be  far  distant,  when 

the  youthfuf  Union,  which  has  already 

giTen  grain  back  to  starving  Ireland,  and 

foods  the   tables  of  the  rich  with  the 

finest  apples  the  world  knows,  may  send 

its  grapes  and  unsurpassed  <iectarines  to 

ancient   Persia,    fr«im    whence    Europe 

received    the    hard,  uuflavored    p>each. 

Strange  it  is,  that  as  Europe  has  never 

returned  any  similar  gifts  for  the  many 

presents  it  has  received  from  the  East, 

vj  America  al<o  has  given  to  Europe 

nothing  in  return  for  her  many  kind- 

nespe*/  For  the  whole  rich  blessing  of 

«»nr  gndn  harvest;   for  the  wholesome 

rice,  the  profitable  cottou ;  for  sugar  and 

*pic<r.  oranges  and  jjomepranates,  all  of 

which  we  owe  to  the  Old  World,  we 

have  >ent  b.ick  but  two  rather  equivocal 

£1-^5.     For  smokers  alone  will  be  dis- 

Tvsed  to  think  the  intri»dHction  of  to- 

bscct  a  real  valuable  present.    A  plant 

which  affords  no  edible  root,  fruit,  or 

oiiier  nutritious  part,  distinguished  nei- 

t-Ser  by  beauty  nor  by  sweet  odor ;  but, 

OS  the  contrary,  by  a  disagreeable  smell 

sod  tasre,  which  produce?,  when  eaten, 

aausea,  vomiting  and  giddiness,  and  i;*, 

in  large  qoantities  or  concentrated,  even 

d«aiHy  poison — such  a  plant  is  surely  at 

leiat  a  doubtfol  gift.    So  it  is  with  the 

potato,  whicli  has  long  been  considered 

trv  i*9  enthusiastic  admirers  an  incom- 

Varab'y  rich  gift  of  the  West  to  the  East, 

\zi  w!.:ch  now  might  easily  be  looked 

^>*n  as  the  fatal  ^oit  marking  in  the 

V  D^  of  history  the  first  decline  of  Eu- 

ro^iean  nations. 

Bat  even  tobacco  is  not  accepted  as  a 
Wt«tern  gift  by  all  botanists.  Although 
>■  ia  said  that  the  Spaniards  found  it 
I'cd  ID  Mexico  medicinally,  especially  in 
the  treatment  of  wounds,  and  saw  it 
n  ked  there,  as  the  English  did  in  Vir- 
r^ii,  still   it   was  certainly  known  as 


early  as  1601  in  Java  and  China,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  at  an  even 
earlier  date  in  China.  Now,  as  tobacco 
did  not  reach  Europe  before  1559,  when 
it  was  first  used  in  Portugal — and,  con- 
sequently, in  Europe — as  medicine,  it 
may  at  least  have  been  known  in  Eastern 
Asia  long  before  the  discovery  of  Ame- 
rica. Nature,  moreover,  seems  almost 
desirous  to  avenge  the  unnatural  move- 
ment from  West  to  East  by  the  rapid 
degeneration  which  marks  the  culture 
of  both  these  vegetables  in  Europe.  But 
even  if  maize  really  came  from  this  Con- 
tinent first,  if  the  Indian  fig  and  the 
closely  related  aprave,  which  now  grow 
wild  around  the  Mediterranean,  and  add 
so  much  to  its  picturesque  scenery,  have 
their  true  home  in  the  New  World, 
these  two  plants  would  still  be  the  only 
ones  that  have  ever  travelled  eastward, 
single  and  isolated  exceptions  to  the 
great  law  of  Nature,  that  plants,  animals 
and  nien,  all  must  travel  towards  the 
setting  sun. 

This  mysterious  but  undeniable  move- 
ment is  sfill  going  on.  It  proceeds,  even 
in  our  day,  on  a  grand  and  imposing 
scale,  and  essentially  alter-:,  from  time  to 
time,  tlie  vegetable  character  of  whole 
countries,  as  they  are  newly  discovered 
or  newly  settled.  It  sliows  us  in  indeli- 
ble signs  the  silent,  irresistible  force 
with  which  humble  plants  prescribe 
their  path  on  earth  to  both  the  animals 
that  feed  us  and  the  different  races  of 
men.  For  such  is  the  strange  relation 
between  plants  and  Man:  they  are  of 
paramount  importance  for  his  existence 
not  only,  but  also  for  his  welfare.  It  is 
little  to  say  that  they  feed  and  clothe 
him,  and  that  they  enable  him  to  sustain 
the  life  of  those  animals,  from  whom  he 
receives  in  return  not  only  food  and 
comfort,  but,  what  is  incomparably  more 
valuable,  service,  aflfection,  and  grati- 
tude! The  cerealia  have  become  the 
first,  and  most  binding  social  tie  between 
men,  because  their  culture  and  prepar- 
ation require  vast  labor  and  mutual  ser- 
vice. As  no  society,  moreover,  can  exist 
without  laws,  it  may  well  be  said,  that 
these  short-lived  grasses  are  in  truth  the 
first  cause  of  all  legislation.  Not  with- 
out good  reason,  then,  was  it  that  the 
Romans  called  their  Ceres  not  only  a 
goddess,  but  also  a  legislator. 

To  the  careless  observer,  animals  seem 
to  be  88  permanent  features  in  Nature 
as  plants.  Apparently  the  same  sparrow 
picks  up  grains  of  wheat  in  the  harvest- 
field  that  robbed  our  cherries  in  early 
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sammer,  and  the  same  game  which  our 
forefathers  hunted,  tempts  as  now  in 
field  and  forest. 

It  is,  however,  not  so.  The  demoral- 
ized domestic  animals,  it  is  tme,  are 
nearly  the  same  now  that  they  ever 
were;  the  same  sheep  of  whom  **Ab€l 
was  a  keeper,"  sleep  night  after  night 
on  our  pastures,  and  the  '^cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills  "  rove  now  on  our  plains. 
But  all  nobler,  higher  life  among  animals 
moves  restlessly  round  the  globe.  Here 
also  there  is  an  incessant  going  and  com- 
ing, flying  and  pushing,  an  endless  change 
of  liome,  to  exchange  a  used-up  past  for 
a  promising  future. 

No  class  of  animals,  high  or  low, 
escapes  entirely  the  general  law  of  move- 
ment, and  if  we  read  occasionally  of 
fliglits  of  storks  and  shoals  of  herrings, 
these  are  mere  anecdotes,  nothing  but 
single,  detached  features  of  that  un- 
wearied life  which  moves  in  grand  and 
restless  masses  round  the  terrestrial 
globe. 

Of  the  earliest  migrations  of  animals, 
even  of  those  whom  Man  has  bound  up 
with  his  own  existence,  we  know  but 
very  little.  History,  which  tells  us  no- 
thing of  man's  own  first  journeys,  con- 
descends not  to  speak  of  beings  less  noble. 
We  guess,  rather  than  we  know,  that  the 
domestic  animals  at  least  left  their  com- 
mon home  in  the  great  centre  of  all 
eartlily  life,  Upper  India,  together  with 
the  first  migrating  nations.  We  con- 
clude this  mainly  from  the  fact  that  the 
races  of  men  separated  at  a  time  when 
they  were  all  shepherds.  This  we  know 
from  Language;  for  in  all  idioms  the 
words  relating  to  pastoral  life  are  cognate 
words,  whilst  in  other  respects  the  rela- 
tiouship  is  far  more  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult to  trace.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
this  connection  is  tlie  word  "  daughter  " 
in  German,  "  tochter  "  from  the  Greek 
^arifp^  which  is  in  Sanscrit  "  duhitri," 
and  there  means  *^  milking  woman,''  be- 
cause we  kifow  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
all  pastoral  nations  to  leave  the  milking 
of  the  herd  to  the  daughter  of  the  owner. 
The  animals  themselves  maintain  a  cer- 
tain connection  with  their  first  home  on 
earth,  for  most  of  them  have  still  some 
wild  relations  on  the  high  table-lands  of 
Middle  Asia,  where,  in  primitive  fierce- 
ness, strength  and  beauty,  they  rove 
about,  and  race  for  hundreds  of  miles 
along  the  valleys  to  exchange  exhausted 
lands  for  new  rich  pastures. 

Animals,  like  plants,  travel  occasion- 
ally by  means  of  ^e  various  agents  whom 


nature  herself  places  at  their  disposal. 
The  giant  rivers  of  the  earth,  the  Gan- 
ges, Congo,  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  Mis- 
sissippi, annually  float  islands  towards 
the  ocean,  covered  with  living  inhabit- 
ants. Notliing  is  more  common  than 
to  meet  out  at  sea,  thousands  of  miles 
from  all  land,  masses  of  fucus  floating 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  serving 
as  a  resting-place  for  small  shell-fish, 
unable  to  transport  themselves  by  swim- 
ming, far  irom  their  native  shore.  Off 
the  Moluccas  and  Philippines,  sailors 
often  meet,  after  a  typhoon,  with  fioat- 
ing  islands  of  matted  wood,  full  of  life, 
and  covered  with  large  trees,  so  as  to 
deceive  their  eyes,  and  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  their  vessels.  Trunks  of  trees, 
also,  are  found  drifting  in  the  great  ciy- 
rents  of  the  ocean,  perforated  from  end 
to  end  by  the  larvsa  of  insects,  and  tilled 
with  the  eggs  of  molluscs  and  fishes.  At 
other  times,  they  have  been  known  to 
convey  lizards  and  birds  from  land  to 
land,  and  on  the  island  of  San  Vincent 
there  appeared  once  a  huge  boa  con- 
strictor, twisted  around  a  large,  healthy 
cedar-tree,  with  which  it  had  been  torn 
from  its  home  in  the  primeval  forests  of 
Brazil,  and  swallowed  several  sheep  be- 
fore it  could  be  killed  by  the  astonished 
natives.  The  gulf-stream,  it  is  well 
known,  carried,  more  than  once,  dead 
bodies  of  an  unknown  race,  with  unu- 
sually broad  faces,  to  the  Azores,  and 
thus  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  our 
continent  by  confirming  Columbus  in  his 
faith  in  the  existence  of  a  New  World. 
Greenlanders  and  Esquimaux  have  even 
been  carried  alive  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  found  themselves,  to  their  amaze- 
ment, on  the  coa<»t  of  England. 

Nor  are  these  always  individual  jour- 
neys. Currents  of  air  carry  myriads  of 
vegetable  seeds,  and  with  them  countless 
eggs  of  insects  and  infusoria  all  over  the 
world.  To  settle  this  formerly  disputed 
question,  a  German  philosopher,  Unger, 
placed  several  plates  of  glass,  carefully 
cleaned,  between  the  almost  air-tight 
double  sashes  with  which  he  protected 
his  study  against  the  rigors  of  a  fierce 
northern  climate.  Six  months  later,  he 
took  them  out  and  examined  the  dust 
that  had  fallen  on  them  through  imper- 
ceptible cracks  and  crevices,  with  the 
microscope.  The  result  was,  that  he  dis- 
covered in  the  apparently  inorganic  dust 
the  pollen  of  eight  distinct  plants,  tlie 
seeds  of  eleven  varieties  of  fungus,  the 
eggs  of  four  higher  infusoria  and  living 
individuals  of  at  least  one  genual 
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TWO   LITTLB  STARS. 

TWO  little  stars,  at  eventide, 
Rose  in  the  aznre,  side  by  ade^ 
And  *mid  the  glittering  orbs  on  high, 
Floated  serenely  ihrongh  the  sky. 
They  sparkled  with  a  trembling  ray, 
Bat  rovingly  pursued  their  way, 
Though  others  blazed,  more  brilliant  far  than  they  I 

The  night  stole  on — ^bvt,  with  it  came 

A  sweeping  storm,  in  mist  and  flame, 

Which  hung  with  gloom  the  starry  dome, 

And  lashed  the  billows  into  foam. 

While  like  a  phantom,  stem  and  stark. 

Stretching  its  thin  arms  in  the  dark. 

Through  the  wild  chaos  tossed  my  trembling  barkl 

The  night  wore  on — the  angry  blast 
Had  8|>ent  its  fury,  and  ^hs  past. 
And  genUe  zephyrs  wooed  to  rest 
The  troubled  Ocean^s  heaving  breast- 
When,  far  above,  amid  the  blue. 
As,  one  bv  one,  the  clouds  withdrew, 
Those  little  loving  stars  came  beaming  through  I 

And  on  they  went,  with  rising  force. 
Up  to  the  zenith  of  their  course. 
Till,  in  the  Orient's  rosy  light, 
Melted  the  shadows  of  the  night; 
And  then,  with  undiminished  ray. 
Still  side  by  side,  they  2»tole  away. 
Lost  in  the  glory  of  the  oonung'day  I 

Thus,  dearest,  onward,  side  by  side, 
Through  youth,  tlie  spirit's  eventide. 
Up  to  the  night  of  Life  have  we 
Humbly  fulfilled  our  destinv — 
And  though  around  the  rich  and  great 
Are  glittering  in  far  loftier  state. 
Contentedly  we  sheLTC  our  lowlier  fate  1 

And  thus,  tliough  storms  may  come  and  go, 

Shrouding  with  gloom  the  world  below,  • 

Above  the  tumult,  as  we  rise. 

In  calm  communion  with  the  skies, 

Still  be  it  ours,  serenely  bright, 

To  bless  the  darknc:>s  of  the  nighty 

Cheering  the  tempest-tossM  with  heavenly  light! 

And  when,  at  length,  each  end  attained. 
The  zenith  of  our  course  is  gained — 
As  side  by  side  those  stars  witlidrew. 
Still  riding  in  the  brightening  blue. 
Still  beaming  with  unbroken  ray — 
As  gently  may  we  glide  away, 
In  the  effhlgenoe  of  Immortal  day  1 
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MT   THREE   CONVERSATIONS   WITH  MISS  CHESTER. 


OHAPTIRL 

I  WAS  at  a  party ;  where,  h  none  of 
your  business,  and  immaterial  to  the 
following  relation.  On  second  thonghts, 
however,  as  localization  increases  the  in- 
terest of  a  narrative,  I  will  say^  at  New 
York,  in  a  Fifth-Avenne  palace. 

Perhaps  it  wonld  be  well  to  say  some- 
thing introductory  about  myself.  I  was 
twenty-five — between  you  and  me,  fair 
reader,  I  am  not  so  very  much  older 
now — ^tall,  well-formed,  strong  and  ac- 
tive, both  mentally  and  physically,  and 
an  extensive  and  omnivorous  reader  and 
student.  The  only  trait  of  my  charac- 
ter which  has  any  special  significance, 
relatively  to  the  matter  in  hand  is,  that 
I  have  a  considerable  endowment  of 
that  magnetic  power  used  in  throwing 
"sensitives,"  as  they  are  technically 
termed,  into  the  mesmeric  state,  al- 
though I  veiT  seldom  exerted  it,  and  my 
possession  of  it  was  known,  I  believe, 
only  to  myself.  Did  it  never  happen  to 
you,  respected  reader,  when  looking  in- 
tently into  a  person's  eyes  during  con- 
versation, that  you  mio  the  thought,  and 
even  the  very  words,  which  passed 
through  his  or  her  mind,  in  comment  or 
reply?  The  whole  group  of  phenomena, 
of  which  that  is  one — embracing  some 
classes  of  dreams,  much  mental  action, 
animal  magnetism,  biology,  the  whole 
circle,  in  fact,  of  physico-psychological 
science — is,  at  this  present  writing,  the 
most  profound,  comprehensively,  multi- 
tudinously  and  variously  related,  the 
most  promising,  important  and  intensely 
interesting,  and  the  least  understood,  of 
all  the  departments  of  human  know- 
ledge. I  wish  I  could  stop  to  indicate  a 
few  of  the  complex  and  astonishingly  in- 
timate ramifications  by  which  this  phi- 
losophy— the  philosophy  of  the  com- 
bined and  retiprocal  inter-action  of 
mind  and  body,  the  wondrous  march 
or  border-territory  whereon  spirit  and 
matter  bear  conflicting  and  contested 
sway — underlies  and  entwines  itself  with 
huTAan  interests  and  human  actions. 
But  that  is  not  my  present  design ;  and 
for  the  narrator,  especially,  must  hoe  age 
be  inscribed  upon  his  pen.  Mind  thu; 
not  that,  nor  the  other. 

The  relevancy  of  these  remarks  con- 
sists in  this,  namely :  that  the  few  cir- 
cumstances which  I  propose  to  narrate 
are   an   actual  exemplinoation   of  the 


workiiu^  of  the  laws  to  whose  existence 
and  influence  I  have  alluded.  I  have 
permission  from  the  lady  most  inter- 
ested to  record  and  publish  them ;  for, 
however  insignificant  in  themselves,  they 
will,  at  least,  form  some  portion  of  the 
archives  from  which  a  future  generation' 
is  certainly  to  draw  facts  cooperative  in 
constructing  a  fabric  of  universal  philo- 
sophy, more  marvellous  in  architecture 
and  more  immeasurably  magnificent  in 
dimensions,  than  any  the  wildest  dream 
hitherto  figured  by  the  loftiest  human 
intellect.  This  splendor,  however,  is  of 
course.  Svstems  of  actual  truth,  the 
work  of  the  All-powerful — as  their  aw- 
ful vastness  unveib  itself  before  human 
eyes — ^must  as  much  transcend  the  beauty 
and  the  size  of  the  one-sided  little  elabo- 
rations of  human  minds,  as  the  unimagi- 
nable splendors  of  evening  clouds  excel 
.  the  blue  and  yellow  dabs  of  that  land- 
scape-goat of  a  "paintaster,"  Skumble; 
as  the  great  palaces  of  the  lieavens  sur- 
pass the  ecclesiological  glories  of  the. 
Wooden  Gothic. 

I  had  selected,  according  to  my  cus- 
tom, a  corner,  from  which  I  was  making 
my  ordinary  use  of  the  company,  viz. ; 
studying  their  lives  from  their  faces,  and 
working  the  detail  of  expressions  and 
postures  into  connection  with  the  pre- 
existent  mass  of  mental  philosophy, 
whose  acquisition  and  arrangement  had 
been  my  study  for  years. 

All  the  usual  varieties  of  young  men 
and  women  passed  in  review  before  the 
uninteresting  person  in  the  corner.  I 
was  not  dressed  in  fine  raiment,  wore 
no  gloves,  was  not  known  as  a  "lion,^ 
known,  indeed  at  all,  to  only  two  or 
three  besides  my  cousin,  the  daughter 
of  the  house,  and  only  very  slightly 
known  even  to  them  and  to  her.  So, 
nobody  stopped  to  talk  with  me;  and, 
as  I  had  arranged  with  cousin  Ellen  to 
let  me  alone,  save  when  I  should  ask  to 
be  introduced,  I  had  a  fiur  opportnnity 
for  my  secret  espials.  It  was  a  curious 
and  entertaining  spectacle,  when  rightly 
viewed.  First,  I  generalized  my  eye- 
sight— if  the  expression  be  allowable — 
and  gazed  upon  the  moving  mass  before 
me,  without  reference  to  any  particular 
individual.  This,  especially  during  the 
dances,  furnished  a  droll  spectacle. 
Such  another  may  be  observed  by  gas- 
ing  in  the  same  general  manner  at  a 
church,  all  waving  with  fans,  like  a 
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look  of  great  butterflies  over  a  bed  of 
gav  cabbages,  on  a  hot  Sunday  in  sum- 
mer: and  another,  more  decided  in 
character,  by  observing  the  simultane- 
ous nutations  of  heads,  fingers  and  arms 
in  an  orchestra.  These  etfects  are  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  band  of  marching 
men ;  for  the  entire  body  of  theso  last 
moves  forward  by  rhythmic  progres- 
Bons,  while  in  the  cases  just  instanced, 
the  company  considered  togetlier,  is  sta- 
tionary; and  the  rhythmic  movement 
of  individual  limbs  and  instruments 
throws  only  an  atmosphere,  as  it  were, 
of  ordered  motion  over  the  whole. 

I  threw  out  of  consideration  the  bodies 
of  the  <!ancers,  and  only  observed  their 
heads.  A  strong  volition  of  a  few  mi- 
nutes^ duration  enabled  ine  entirely  to 
lose  the  remembrance  of  bodies,  and  to 
free  myself  from  the  sensations  coming 
from  the  sound  of  the  music;  and  so, 
from  the  silent  motions  of  the  dancers, 
and  the  accompanying  expressions  of  the 
fiuxs,  in  quadrille  dances  especially, — 
there  an>8e  before  me  a  spectacle  of  such 
ioteose  absurdity  that  I  was  forced  to 
break  off  my  occupation  to  avoid  an  ob- 
troaive  Lingh.  I  was  beholding  only 
frees,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  as  solely 
as  if  I  had  been  looking  at  heads  cut  off. 
The  expressions  upon  nearly  all  of  them 
were  of  intense  solemnity.  Nearly  up- 
on a  level,  they  bobbed  up  and  down  in 
eonples  and  fours ;  swam  about,  cocking 
tbeineclves  oddly  to  one  side  or  to  the 
other;  turned  towards  each  other  in 
the  alternations  of  rest^  and  gibbered 
slightly ;  anon,  launched  forth  again  up- 
on the  inane  vagaries  of  their  solemn 
mummery.  I  nearly  laughed  aloud,  but 
ceased  gazing :  and,  forthwith,  grew  an- 
giT.  Apish  phantasms  of  silly  sport, 
the  winking,  wiggling  heads  were  a  fair 
representation  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  the  "first  circles"  bury  them- 
ttlves  in  the  mindless  frivolities  of  po- 
lite eoeiety.  I  was  angry  that  the  ob- 
•errances  of  fashion  should  be  so  much 
icgarded,  even  bj  the  brainless  nobodies 
vfao  gabbled  and  fluttered  before  me; 
tnd  with  a  most  expansive  and  ardent 
Mpiration  after  the  Apotheosis  of  La- 
m,  I  left  the  dancers  to  their  aimless 
cvolntioos. 

Then  I  made  a  similar  experiment  up- 
Hi  the  heterogeneous  volnme  of  sounds 
that  arose  from  the  social  hubbub  of  the 
rooms.  Not  listening  to  any  single 
voice,  I  regarded  only  the  clacking,  clat- 
tering rattle  that  flowe<l  turbulently  up 
from  io  many  voioer,  mingled  with  the 
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monotonous  dance-musio  of  the  two 
German  fiddler^i,  the  harpist  and  pianial, 
who  officiated  as  orchestra.  The  din 
was  stunning.  It  was  as  if  the  English 
language  had  been  torn  into  ragged 
angular  scraps  and  fragments,  and  vo- 
ciferated at  the  utmost  possible  speed, 
and  entirely  at  random,  by  the  whole 
company.  Now  and  then  a  shrill  laugh, 
or  one  or  two  connected  words  loudlv 
articulated,  jumped  up  from  the  rough 
average  of  the  confused  noise.  The 
harsh  fiddle-notes  darted  and  streamed 
up  and  down  among  the  tumult,  like  so 
many  vocal  squibs;  and  the  harp  and 
piano  were  scarcely  audible.  A  minat» 
or  two  of  such  listening  satisfied  me,  and 
I  returned  to  my  invidious  business  of 
watching  my  neighbors. 

A  flaxen-hiured  and  flaxen-mous- 
tached  dandy,  whose  unnaturally  slender 
limbs,  cased,  secttndum  artem^  in  skin- 
tight pants,  would  almost  qualify  him 
for  the  workhouse  under  the  vagrant 
laws,  as  "having  no  visible  means  of 
support,"  stood  "diddling"  (t. «.,  imitat- 
ing the  movements  of  a  wretch  in  tm. 
ague-fit),  after  the  approved  fashion^ 
and  expending  washy  conversation  and 
washier  smiles  upon  a  female  counter- 
part. Two  or  three  city  damsels,  very 
much  alike,  all  having  the  fair  complex* 
ions,  slender  forms  and  large  fringed 
eyes,  so  common  among  metropolitan 
beauties, — were  giggling  and  chattering, 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  fluent  ladies* 
talk  so  incomprehensible  and  unattaina- 
ble to  tis  stupid  and  slow-tongued  men. 
Two  or  three  wizzled  antiques  of  the 
same  sex  mumbled  sourly  together  upon 
a  sofa.  Several  fat  mothers  conversed 
in  awful  conclave,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room ;  and  in  the  middle,^  the  vary- 
ing dances  wove  their  interminable  tan- 
gle. 

With  her  back  towards  me,  so  near 
that  I  could  almost  hear  her  words,  stood 
a  tall  young  woman  dressed  in  black, 
with  mogniticent  shoulders  and  arms, 
with  raven-black  hair  of  great  fineness, 
length  and  volume,  and  a  dark  but  pe- 
culiarly transparent  complexion.  She 
was  surrounded  by  several  gentlemen, 
whom  she  seemed  at  no  loss  to  entertain, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  bear  her  full  share  in 
the  conversation,  and  in  the  commerce 
of  wits,  whatever  they  might  be ;  for 
there  seerned  to  be  in  the  circle  nmch 
laughter,  though  not  of  the  pleasantest 
sort.  As  I  watched  the  gronp,  I  paw 
one  and  another  of  the  genUemen^s  faces 
redden,  when  the  othera  laughed;  one 
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or  two  grew  preternatnrally  sober,  and 
qnietly  left  that  part  of  the  room.  The 
kidy^s  noble  head,  haughtily  set  upon  her 
neok,  moved  now  and  then  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  gesture  of  disdain  or 
anger.  I  quietly  drew  a  little  nearer; 
not  to  listen  to  the  conversation,  bnt  to 
observe  the  heads.  The  faces  of  the 
men  were  all  foolish  and  conceited ;  and 
they  were,  as  it  happened,  all  fair-haired. 
Although  I  could  not  see  the  lady^s  face, 
yet  tlie  dark  masses  of  her  hair  and 
dress,  and  the  height  and  volume  of  her 
head,  lier  self-possessed  attitude,  the 
nunute  gesture  of  which  I  spoke,  and  the 
short  and  keen  replies  which  she  shot 
about,  rendered  the  contrast  of  charac- 
ters, as  she  stood  among  the  young  men, 
extreme  and  striking. 

She  stood  talking  with  her  retinue  for 
a  considerable  time ;  and  afterward  witli 
others  who  approached.  I  observed  her 
steadily  and  intently,  watching  her  head, 
her  temperament,  her  form,  and  her  de- 
meanor. All  were  faultless ;  at  least, 
oven  with  a  sufficiently  critical  disposi- 
tion, and  much  experience  in  estimating 
phrenological,  physiological,  and  psycho- 
logical characteristics,  I  could  not  see 
anytliing  to  change.  I  did  not,  however, 
as  I  said,  see  the  front  of  her  head.  I 
gazed  and  gazed,  until  I  became  absorbed 
in  my  contemplations,  and  in  considering 
tJieir  consequent  and  collateral  reflec- 
tions, my  meditations  eventuated  in  a 
grofound  reverie,  of  a  dim  and  unde- 
nable  character.  All  my  thoughts,  at 
first,  seemed  centered  upon  the  indi- 
vidual lady  at  whom  I  had  been  looking. 
But  I  lost  track  of  them  ;  and  it  seemed, 
afterward,  as  if  I  had  entered  into  a 
state  resembling  that  which  Asiatic 
ascetics  believe  they  can  attain  by  un- 
ending reiterations  of  their  sacred  name. 
I  was  aroused  from  entire  forgetfhlness 
of  time  and  place,  by  some  sudden  and 
uncomfortable  sensation,  which  made  me 
for  an  instant  suspect  that  I  had  been 
struck,  although  I  could  not  say  where. 
Upon  this  unceremonious  recall  of  my 
fugitive  wits,  whatever  its  nature  might 
be,  I  looked  again  at  the  fair  object  of 
my  speculations ;  and  with  such  a  feeling 
as  if  I  had  not  seen  her  for  a  long  time. 
For  the  sudden  change  from  abstracted 
reverie  of  intense  contemplation,  to 
mere  ordinary  intuition,  was  quite  great 
enough  to  cause  the  requisite  break  in 
the  current  of  my  consciousness.  The 
strange  beauty,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
WES  blushing  deeply — at  least  it  is  im- 
probable that  so  brilliant  a  color  wocdd 


incarnadine  her  neck,  and  not  her  cheeks 
and  brow.  Deeply  she  blushed  for  some 
unknown  reason,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately she  moved  away,  without  turning 
her  head,  saying  something  which  I 
could  not  hear,  to  a  distant  part  of  the 
room. 

I  recurred  to  my  cogitations  upon  the 
flitting  figures  before  me,  but  still  mv 
thoughts  recurred  to  the  "  dark  ladye. ' 
I  fell  certain  that  she  must  be  well  worth 
acquaintance.  It  could  hardly  be  possi- 
ble that  one  evidently  of  so  remarkable 
natural  endowments,  should  not  present 
a  rare  study  for  the  philosopher — espe- 
cially for  the  philosopher  in  living  minds. 
I  desired  to  complete  my  new  discovery. 
My  snug  corner  became  dull.  I  left  it ; 
and  edged  and  twisted  about  the  lofty 
rooms,  pretending  great  need  to  arrive 
at  some  point  in  advance,  which,  like  the 
beetle  with  buttered  horns,  1  carried  for- 
ward as  I  went.  Up  and  down  I  wormed 
about;  sometimes  looking  earnestly  at 
the  other  side  of  the  room  in  general ; 
sometimes  peering  with  emph<i8is  at  a 
feigned  something  among  the  closely 
crowded  male  and  female  shoulders 
around  me ;  until,  after  making  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  and  many  skilful  evolu- 
tions, I  unsuspectedly  established  myself 
to  my  satisfaction,  en  iehelon  and  to  the 
front  of  my  unknown.  Thus,  I  was  in 
better  luck  than  before,  in  my  philoso- 
phical pursuit.  For  while  I  was  as  well 
hidden  from  her  as  before,  by  the  dense- 
ly aggregated  and  moving  mass  of  the 
crowd,  a  skilful  adjustment  of  my  opera- 
tions would  preserve  me  from  annopng 
her,  while  I  could  study  her  face  and 
gesture-language  to  much  better  advan- 
tage. 

Of  her  face,  the  lower  half  was  perfect 
but  not  peculiar,  unless  for  the  firm  clo- 
sure of  the  full  lips.  The  eyes  were 
large,  black,  and  deep-set.  The  eye- 
brows fell  with  an  unusual  slope  at  tlie 
outer  end  of  the  eye.  The  forehead  rose 
high  above,  full  and  steep,  like  an  intel- 
lectual man^s  forehead;  and  in  those 
portions  which  would  be  its  four  angles, 
were  it  a  parallelogram  laid  athwart  the 
face,  fuller  than  any  I  had  ever  observed. 
And  in  looking,  again  I  glided  into  deep 
and  concentrated  musings;  and  again, 
from  a  state  of  profound  reverie,  I  was 
aroused  by  such  another  shock  as  I  had 
felt  before.  Again  I  gathered  together 
my  scattered  thoughts ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  had  retraced  their  lost  clue  up  to  the 
passing  moment,  again  I  looked  toward 
the  dark  beauty  who  had  so  much  at- 
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tneted  me.  She  had  changed  her  posi- 
tioa.  and  was  looking  another  way ;  bnt 
again,  whether  from  some  casualty  of 
ct>nTersatifin,  or  frt>m  having  noticed 
my  persistent  gaze,  she  was  blushing. 

Beginning,  now,  to  be  actuated  by  a 
de:<ire  to  obtain  by  conversation  the 
complement  of  the  scanty  knowledge 
with  which  mere  exterior  ob^servation 
had  supplied  me,  and  thus  to  secure  some 
Satisfactory  acquaintance  with  one  who, 
I  did  not  doubt,  possessed  unusual  gifts, 
I  forthwith  resorted  to  Cousin  Ellen. 
From  her  I  requested  an  introduction  to 
my  fair  unknown ;  at  the  same  time  in- 
quiring in  general  as  to  her  name  and 
condiiion.  She  was,  Ellen  said,  a  Mii» 
Irene  Chester ;  the  daughter  of  a  farmer 
in  one  of  the  small  sea- port  towns  of 
Fairfield  County,  Connecticut ;  an  assist- 
ant teacher  in  one  of  the  city  schools; 
an  old  schoolmate  of  hers,  cousin  Ellen^s; 
here  in  society  for  almost  the  first  time, 
but  already  making  quite  a  sensation; 
nicknamed  "The  Two-edged  Sword,'* 
£r<im  the  keenness  of  her  repartees ;  al- 
ways) a  strange  girl;  invited  on  the 
gr<»und  of  the  school-fellowship,  having, 
I  think,  been  Ellen^s  room-mate;  perhaps 
not  known  at  all  in  city  society,  be- 
yond Ellen's  immediate  circle ;  of  great 
oonver>ational  talent,  a  student,  a  reuEider, 
and  otherwise  accomplished. 

These  last,  namely,  the  study,  reading 
and  accomplishments,  a  trifie  unsettled 
me;  for  ladies  with  those  recommenda- 
tion^  u»nal]y  gabble  and  dabble,  but  little 
el*e.  Yet  I  took  comf«>rt  from  the 
omen  of  power  in  the  nick-name,  and 
per?4»ted. 

lCi;fd  Chester  heard  my  name  and  the 
recital  of  my  oonsinship  to  the  pretty 
h<^*c»a,  with  considerable  frigidity ; 
louked  ii2e  clearly  in  the  eye  as  1  accitsted 
Lcr.  and  waited,  apparently  under  the 
iLducuce  of  iome  dislike  or  disinclination 
U)  :*iMrak,  for  me  to  begin. 

These  cool  receptions  are  very  much 
rnore  adapted  to  vivify  one's  anger  than 
on/-  intellect.  I  burned  in  inward 
writh  and  ouiward  speechlessness!,  for  a 
mi  icte  or  so;  then  suddenly  adopting  a 
reH»ltitiun,  I  drove  away  the  rage,  as- 
>a  !ie<l  as  pretty  a  sim()er  as  I  could  mus- 
ter, and  ventured  to  remark,  with  an 
a  r  or  great  interest  and  (I  fiatter  my  sell) 
3  well  executed  *•  diddle," 

*lt's  very  fine  weather,  Miss  Ches- 
ter." 
*•  Yes  sir/' 

'*  Unusually  crowded  rooms  this  even- 
ing.   How  tiresome  it  is  to  squeezed  up 


among  so  many  disagreeable  vidgar  peo- 
ple!'' 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  she,  with  a 
sort  of  glimmer  in  her  eye.  "  if  it  is  so 
disagreeable,  what  made  you  come  ?" 

" Self-denial,"  answered  I,  '"is  health- 
ful for  the  soul.  And  aside  from  tliac 
excellent  reason" — here  1  rather  ezagsre- 
rated  my  simper  and  my  diddle,  to  the 
young  lady's  evident  disgust — 'M  must 
have  had  a  presentiment  of  pleasure 
reserved  for  me,  in  the  acquisition  of 
so  delightful  an  acquaintance  as  Miss 
Chester."  J  accompanied  the  last  words 
with  a  culminating  grin,  and  as  silly  a 
bow  as  I  could  contrive. 

'*  Are  you  acquainted  with  me  ?"  she 
asked,  with  a  curious  observing  expres- 
sion of  eye  and  of  lip,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "behold  here  a  new  and  strange 
variety  of  baboon." 

I  sniggered  after  the  most  approved' 
style,  and  answered  with  the  fashionable 
euphuistic  dialect,  at  which  I  could  ea- 
sily see  that  Miss  Chester's  disdain  and 
anger  were  fiaming  almost  unendurably, 

"  He,  he,  he !  Ah  flartah  moself  that* 
I  am  competent  to  elucidate  and  analyze 
charactahs  at  short  notice.  But  yoa 
must  be  weary  with  standing  so  long. 
Pahmit  me  to  wait  upon  you  to  the  tits- 
d-tets  opposite;  and  if  you  will  allow 
me,  ail  sliall  be  exceedingly  delighted  to 
fahnish  you  a  specimen  of  my  powahs 
in  that  line." 

"  Bv  all  means,  sir,"  said  Miss  Chester. 
"I  thank  you." 

So  we  sat  down. 

"I  must  make  one  preface,"  said  I. 
"1  presume  that  a  young  lady  of  Miss 
Chester's  talents  and  information  "  (ano- 
ther disdain-provoking  bow  from  me), 
"  is  aware  tliat  such  observation  as  I 
have  been  able  to  make,  cannot  reveal 
what  modifications  circumstances  and 
occupation  may  have  engrafted  upon 
your  original  character.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  to  ask  that  you  will  just  leU 
me  what  and  where  your  life  has 
been." 

"Not  one  t-ingle  syllable,"  returned 
she,  with  evident  pleasure  in  a  short 
refusal.  "You  pretended  to  an  ao- 
quaintance  with  me,  and  offered  to 
prove  it.  And  now,  when  it  comes  to 
the  trial,  you  already  begin  to  feel  about 
for  such  scraps  and  hints  as  you  may 
hope  to  coax  out  of  me,  after  the  usual 
fashion  of  fortune-tellers.  I  thought  it 
would  be  so.  1  don't  believe  you  kmiw 
yourself,  and  to  pretend  to  know  m^ 
whom  you  never  saw  before,  and  pro> 
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hMf  never  will  again  I  How  should 
youf  And  why  ahoald  you?" 
'  ^I  know  this,  at  least,"  said  I,  quiet- 
tjf  and  dropping  my  haboonery,  ^^tbat 
you  are  quite  angry,  and  that  yon  have 
acquired  a  sudden  and  immeasurable 
contempt  for  me.    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

'^  Yes,"  said  she,  promptly,  and  with 
inconsiderate  but  full  sincerity;  for  she 
spoke  in  answer  to  all  my  conversation 
and  manners,  up  to  my  last  question. 
Hien  she  started,  and  looking  at  me  in 
hasty  alarm,  and  reflecting  what  her 
answer  had  been,  added,  ^^No;"  for  she 
comprehended  for  the  first  time  the  in- 
dications afforded  by  the  new  tone  of 
tbe  query. 

**Hot  and  cold,"  I  replied.  "How- 
ever,  both  answers  are  right  No  mat- 
tat  for  the  apparent  inconsistency. 
Deeper  thinkers  than  either  of  us  have 
decided  that  truth  may  oftentimes  best 
be  presented  by  the  assertion  of  incom- 
petible  extremes." 

**I  think  you  are  correct,"  said  Miss 
Chester,  ^^but  I  don't  know  how  yon 
oonld  tell.  However,  as  to  that  notion 
about  presenting  truth,  it  behoves  to  be 
careful  lest  the  poor  creature  perish 
between  its  two  incompatible  bundles 
of  hay.  Well,  sir ;  now,  if  you  wiU 
pleaae  commence  the  proof  positive  of 
aequaintance?" 

^^^  Yes."  I  scanned  her  face  a  moment, 
and  added,  ^^  You  do  not  like  to  attend 
olinrch." 

^  I  do,  too,"  she  replied,  hastily.  "  You 
are  wrong  there." 

^^You  are  glad  to  think  so,"  I  said. 
^Bat  think  a  moment.  I  do  not  mean 
that  you  dislike  religious  services.  But 
does  not  very  much  of  the  church  choir 
music  displease  you  ?" 

**Yes." 

**And  the  prayers — ^were  yon  never 
perplexed  with  a  troublesome  feeling 
tlMit  somehow  they  were  not  your 
pfavers? 

**  And  the  sermon — I  am  sure  you  have 
often  shocked  your  friends  by  staying 
at'  home  and  reading  one,  when  they 
were  sure  you  ought  to  have  been  at 
clmrch." 

"Pshaw!"  said  Miss  Chester,  "you 
fbond  that  out  from  cousin  Ellen." 

^Not  at  all.  I  stoted  the  particular 
AM  merely  as  one  phase  of  a  character- 
iatio  which  ramifies  into  many  mani- 
ft»tatlons.  You  are  what  is  sometimes 
caUed  'original'— I  mean  slow  of  belief; 
mA  independent  in  reasoning.  Yon 
eflMiine  aeetrine  and  precept  foryonr- 


self.  The  rapid  statements  of  a  sermon — 
of  any  oral  discussion  of  a  subject,  do 
not  satisfy  you.  You  want  to  examine, 
to  compare,  to  weigh.  That  accounts  for 
your  preferring  to  read  sermons  rather 
than  to  hear  them.  In  general,  yon 
dislike  lectures  and  public  addresses,  on 
whatever  subjects ;  and  in  general,  you 
prefer  to  read  on  them  rather  than  to 
near.  As  to  the  prayers,  you  are  wrong 
to  allow  yourself  in  the  feeling,  though 
I  am  right  in  stating  it  to  you.  The 
dissatisfaction  is  owing  to  your  defect 
of  sympathy,  either  with  cougregation 
or  preacher.  If  you  would  abandon 
yourself  to  a  generous  participation  in 
petitions  which  are  only  such  as  uni- 
versal petitions  must  of  necessity  be,  you 
would  reap  good  from  the  prayer.  The 
music,  not  to  speak  of  its  usual  wretched 
execution,  is  unpleasant  to  you,  as  a  dis- 
honest pretence  of  praise,  offered  usually 
by  the  irreligious  and  profane  lips  of 
persons  who  chant  hymns  to  God,  not 
because  hymns  overflow  from  hearts 
full  of  love,  but  because  in  their  indivi- 
dual cases,  the  laryngeal  membranes  and 
tissues  possess  unusual  motive  and  vibra- 
tory power.  You  see  that  my  observa- 
tions are  merely  individual  corollaries 
from  the  premises  of  honesty,  good  ob- 
serving and  reflecting  faculties,  and 
musical  temperament." 

"  It  appears,  then,"  said  Miss  Chester, 
''that  your  acquaintance  is  one  not  of 
very  long  standing,  and  hypothetical  and 
extemporaneous  to  an  extreme." 

"But  have  I  not  spoken  truly?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  so,"  said  she,  "al- 
though the  things  you  say  are  such,  as 
for  some  reason  or  other  had  not  been 
articulately  presented  to  me  exactly  in 
that  way.  I  hardly  knew  them,  if  at 
all.  And  what  is  more,"  she  added, 
"with  a  troubled  look,  "I  do  not  like 
to  be  so  easily  read.  I  had  thought  my- 
self safe  in  unintelligibility." 

"  While,"  I  rejoin^,  "  you  fancied  that 
nobody  else  had  got  beyond  ^ baker' 
and  'shady.'" 

"  Excuse  the  long  word.  I  will  plead 
the  privilege  of  my  pedagogy  for  tljat, 
though.  But  as  to  your  discoveries;  I 
see  that  things  which  I  certainly  never 
told  to  anybody,  are  known  outside  of 
my  own  mind.  The  more  I  think  of  it, 
the  less  I  like  it." 

"  But  you  should  not  dislike  truth,"  I 
said. 

"  The  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all 
times.  Nor  is  it  always  best  or  necea- 
lary  to  have  it  known  even." 
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^  Perhips  not,"  I  answered.  "  But  I 
will  proceed  wiUi  my  aDalyds." 

**No,^-    sjud    Miss    Chester,    hastily. 

**  You  have  said  enough  already.    I 

You" 

^"Oae  single  remark  let  me  make, 
bowerer,*'  I  answered,  and  I  now  looked 
sreadily  into  eyes  that  did  not  endure 
my  gaze.  *'Just  one  thing.  You  do 
nut  de^spise  me  any  longer.  And  yon 
are  half  afraid  of  me,  and  the  rest,  I  fear, 
is  dislike.*' 

"  I  won't  tell  you  anything  abont  it,^ 
she  replied,  with  an  alarmed  sharpness. 

"  Very  well ;  quite  as  well;''  I  rejoin- 
ed. ''A  good  ob<erver  is  like  a  good 
arithmetician.  He  proves  his  work  ss 
he  gijes  along ;  he  does  not  need  to  look 
for  *  the  answer  in  the  book.'  Bat  let 
me  ask  yon  if  you  play  chess?" 

^  I  do.  Not  much ;  but  I  am  very 
fond  of  it.'' 

"^  Will  you  give  me  leave  to  come  and 
play  a  game  with  you  ?*'  1  asked. 

I  had  pcrmissiou ;  and  thus  our  con- 
Tersation  ended  for  the  evening. 

It  is  ntj  part  of  the  design  of  this  plain 
siaiesuent  of  fact-s  to  produce  any  dra- 
maiic  surprises.  So  I  will  plainly  say, 
that  by  this  lime  I  was  exceedingly  de- 
li^htcii  with  my  new  acqu.-iintance,  and, 
indctrd,  to  all  intents  aud  puriK)ses, 
thorouiihly  and  suddenly  '*  in  love  at 
fi.-jl  sight.'' 

Bur  as  to  the  nature  of  her  opinions, 
in  rc^rd  to  me,  except  for  the  brief 
synopsis  which  1  had  mentioned  to  her- 
sel:'.  aod  which,  also  I  was  confident  of, 
ia  TApect  to  my  estimate  of  their  kind, 
bat  not  of  tljeir  degree,  I  could  form  no 
gue»s.     But  respect  is  much. 


CH^PTBR  8B00ND. 

MiBB  Chesteb,  in  truth,  was  almost 
my   idtraL,  in  point  of  |)ersonal  attrac- 
tions; n^imely,  the  embodiment  of  health 
a&'i  frcrcugtii,  under  the  lovely  feminine 
Utnitatious    imposed    by   the  laws  and 
prai^cful  lines  of  womanly  beauty ;  and  I 
ifclt  a  c<:rtainty  which  long  observation 
anl  stU'iy  in  psychology  and  physiohigy 
miiiht  j-Jatify,  that  her  mind  was  worthy 
eveu  i.f  a  liobler  casket,  if  such  an  one 
we-v  imaginable.     The  tine  hair,  so  in- 
Kr'i'ably   dark;   the  deep  liquid  eyes, 
vh^ise  unfathomable  irises  seemed,  as  1 
gazed  into  ihem,  overflowing  as  redun- 
cs:it  fountains  into  the  clear  white  eye- 
Wkl*;  tiie  dark  and  clear  transparency 
of  akin,  demonstrated  (a  rare  conjunc- 


tion) quickness  and  endurance,  not  bodily 
aniy,  but  intellectual.  The  great  Toknne 
of  the  head,  the  noble  lofty  forehead,  the 
height   of   the    upper  cerebral  region, 

{>roved  as  surely  her  intellectual  exnel- 
euco;  which,  in  such   a  character  as 
hers,  must  have  been  sustained  and  de- 
velo[»ed  by  the  severe  discipline  of  her 
work  as  a  teacher.    For,  although  ttio 
fact  is  seldom  recognize<),  and  indeed 
little  knowD,   no  occupation  on  earth 
furnishes  so  comprehensive,  invigoratii^, 
and  symmetrical  an  exercise  for  the  ma- 
turing, or  matured  mind,  as  the  quiet 
and  neglected    business   of   *^  teaching 
school."     And    although    disagreealde 
conclusions  might  seem  suggested   by 
the  sharp  words  which  I  was  certain  the 
had  distributed  plentifully  to  the  amiaUe 
youths,  my  predeceasors  in  conversatlOD, 
of  which  she  had  giren  me  a  specimen 
or  two,  and  of  which,  the  surname  she 
had  acquired  might  be  reckoned  a  bod- 
ing omen,  yet  they  pleased  me.    For  the 
wretched  dandies  richly  deserved  tliem. 
And  how  natural  was  it,  for  a  strong 
aud  clear  mind  like  hers,  full  of  noiUe 
thoughts  and  the  power  to  live  tham 
out,  to   be  kindle<l  into  sparkling  and 
blazing  anger  at  the  witless  drivel  of  the 
buttertiies  she  crushed!     Moreover;  I 
remembered  with  keen  delight,  how  the 
wrathful  contempt  which  my  simulated 
folly   had  provoked,  faded    out   foA- 
with.  OS  soon  as  1  spoke  true  and  oMv 
thouglits  to  her ;  how  her  maiden  prffle, 
so  pardonably  and  beautifully  lofty  and 
outspoken,  when  she  felt  that  her  intitar- 
locutors  dwelt  in  a  sphere  far  below  her 
— when  she  Hashed  lightnings  of  scorn 
down  upon  their  puny  heads  from  the 
ethereal  air  of  her  own  inaccessible  and 
nninvaded  realm  of  thought — had  Iktt, 
abashed ;  how  with  truthful  and  maidlta- 
ly  honesty  infinitely  more  lovely  than 
her  beautiful  anger,  and  whicli  was  the 
basis,  to  me  refiecting  upon  it,  of  deep 
delicious  musings,  she  had  recognised  hi 
mo  an  intelligence  honest  and  like  her 
own,  in  kin<l  at  least,  even  if  (which  I 
never  doubted)    her    womanhood    had 
clothed  her  with  the  great  womanly  pre- 
rogatives of  deeper  intuitions  and  more 
unfathomable  enthusiasms.      And  that 
she  was  a  true  woman  still,  and  not  a 
manni>h  unsexed  truant  from  her  right 
life- limits,  1  knew ;  first,  because  I  bad 
seen  so  plainly — and  I  revelled  in  the 
reme*nbrance,  not  from  seltish  pride  ef 
power,  but  beoAuse  the  faot  vindioaled 
to  myself  a  claim  of  near  relationship  tD 
such  a  noble  soul — because  I  had  tees 
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10  plainly  how  she  oonsented  to  respect 
my  masculine  prerofi^atiye  of  self-con- 
fident and  aggressive  intellection;  and, 
second,  because  it  was  only  with  such 
instinctiye  frankness,  and  with  such 
sweet  and  dose-following  recoil  into  re- 
Inctaooe,  that  she  recognized  my  bold 
appeals  to  her  own  interior  consciousness 
— mv  sudden  invasion  of  lier  own  realms 
of  silent  thought — ^where  she  had  before 
sat,  sole  empress, 

M  In  maiden  medltotion,  fknej  free.** 

Such  thoughts  burdened  me  in  daily 
dreams ;  and  the  current  of  my  studi- 
OQs  life,  before  flowing  steadily  on  in 
reading  and  thought,  now  spread  itself 
■oat  in  wide,  quiet  expanses  of  reverie ; 
reflecting  ixifinities  of  sweet  thoughts, 
but  flowing  onward  no  more.  I  was 
"deeper  than  ever  plummet  sounded," 
in  (1  flattered  myself),  a  reasonable, 
noble,  and  beantifid  love. 

Afber  two  or  three  fruitless  calls, 
made,  to  my  great  disgust,  when  Miss 
Ohester  happeued  to  be  out  of  town,  or 
otherwise  employed  away  from  home, 
I  succeeded  iu  finding  her  at  leisure  for 
the  chess  game  which  she  had  promised 
me. 

I  was  shown,  that  evening,  into  a  well 
furnished  parlor ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Miss  Ohester  entered,  dressed,  as  usual. 
In  black.  She  greeted  me  as  if  I  had 
been  an  old  acquaintance. 

"Yes,"  said  I,  "that  is  right  We 
mr€  acquainted,  are  we  not?  In  fiaot,  old 
friends  r* 

"In  some  sense,"  she  replied,  "it 
oertainlv  does  seem  as  if  I  had  known 
vou  a  long  time;  or  rather,  as  if  you 
Lad  known  me  a  long  time,  for  I  don*t 
hei  as  well  aocpainted  with  you  as  you 
do  with  me.  Yon  read  thoughts  with 
an  ease  which  frightens  me." 

"  Where  the  fountain  is  so  clear,"  I 
flud,  "it  is  no  wonder  that  its  depths 
are  searched.  Turbid  and  muddy  thoughts 
would  have  shamed  your  mind  into  a 
doudy  secretive  fear.  But  that  would 
have  revealed  its  own  story,  too." 

"  1  believe,"  said  Miss  Ohester,  "  that 
I  won^t  talk  any  more  mental  philosophy 
with  you.  But  here  is  our  battlefield. 
I  suppose  I  might  as  well  surrender 
without  a  summons,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  shame.  So  I  challenge  you  to  the 
course  with  sharpened  spears,  as  Ivan- 
hoe  did  his  wicked  enemy,  Brian  de 
Bois  Guilbert" 

"I  accept  the  choUengei  but  not  in 


the  spirit  of  De  Bois  Guilbert  And  in 
token  that  I  bear  you  no  ill-will,  I  oflfer 
you  the  right  hand  of  a  foeman^s  friend- 
ship." 

She  hesitated  almost  imperceptibly, 
but  took  the  offered  hand  with  a  smile. 
I  had  offered  her  mine,  indeed,  that  I 
might  touch  hers  again,  and  I  think 
some  conscious  or  unconscious  percep- 
tion of  it  withheld  hers. 

"Now,  then,"  said  I,  as  I  held  her 
hand  a  moment,  let  it  go,  sat  down  by 
the  table,  emptied  the  chessmen  upon 
the  board,  and  quoted  with  assumed 
ferocity,  "Death  to  the  Huguenot  1  Fa- 
got and  Flame  I" 

Miss  Ohester  replied  promptly. 

"But  the  braggart  retreated  more 
sad  than  he  came.  There^s  a  Roland 
for  your  Oliver,  sir.  Still,  your  random 
shot  told,  for  my  mother  was  of  a  Un- 
guenot  family  from  the  south  of  France, 
which  came  over  to  this  country  about 
1690,  and  settled  near  New  York,  when 
John  Jay's  ancestors  and  so  many  more 
good  men  and  women  fled  out  of  France 
to  escape  the  dragantuulesy 

"Indeed?  But  now  please  tell  me 
where  you  found  the  quotation  with 
which  you  answered  mine  ?" 

"  K  I  can  remember,  certainly.  And 
where  did  you  get  yours  ?" 

I  reflected  a  moment.  "It  is  mere 
^flotsam,*  I  suspect — a  splinter  trom 
some  half-read  poem,  floating  among 
miscellaneous  dibris  of  hurried  reading. 
I  declare  I  can't  locate  it.  Stay,  Til 
tell  you.   No."  And  I  had  to  give  it  up. 

"  Tm  not  so  honest  as  you,"  said  Miss 
Ohester.  "  I  have  tinkered  my  line — it 
b  a  sort  of  transfer  from  Walter  Scott's 
^  Search  after  flappiness.'  The  last  two 
lines,  you  know,  are 

*  And  the  king,  diMppolnted,  in  aorroir  and  thame 
Went  back  to  Serendlb  as  sad  as  be  came.' 

"I  think  I  caught  it  by  the  jingle  at 
the  end,  as  one  might  a  rattlesnake  by 
the  ieW'tale,  Excuse  the  pun,  please. 
The  requisite  alteration  I  extemporized." 

By  this  time  the  battle  was  ranged. 
Miss  Ohester,  by  lady's  privilege,  having 
the  white  pieces,  and  I  the  bloody  red. 

I  invited  her  to  the  attack  with  as 
much  politeness  as  did  the  Colonel  of 
the  English  household  troops  his  French 
adversaries  at  Fontenoy,  and  with  more 
literature;  for  I  challenged  again  in 
verse — 

**  Obargc,  Obester,  charge  t** 

"  For  shame  1"  ezdaimed  my  fair  foe^ 
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laughing  however,  *^to  pervert  and 
parody  rigiit  and  left  in  that  way !  I  fear 
you  don't  reverence  anythiusr,  sacred  or 
profane.  I  won*t  begin,  now,  unless  the 
lot  8hal^  decide  it  so/* 

By  lot  the  first  move  fell  to  me. 

**  I  don't  know"  said  I,  scanning  Miss 
Chester's  face, ''  whether  to  attack  you  in 
an  ordinary  or  an  extraordinary  manner. 
Let  me  consider.  You  like  ghost  stories. 
I  sbonldn*t  wonder  if  you  specially  en- 
joyed Pi>e's  marvellous  imagination  '*The 
Fail  of  the  Huuse  of  Usher.*' 

She  laughed.  "  You  are  right,  I  de- 
clare.   Do  you?" 

"I  do,  indeed.  So,  seeing  that  you 
take  Mich  delight  in  things  ^  strange  and 
vague,'  I  will  treat  you  to  a  che^  open- 
ing of  that  precise  description." 

And  I  moved,  king's  knight's  pawn 
one. 

lo  giving  a  cursory  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  game,  I  cannot  of  course  ex- 
pect to  make  myself  understood  in  detail 
by  unteohnical  readers.  But  the  game 
of  che^>  i<  one  whose  combinations  and 
varying  fortunes  can  perhaps  be  more 
readily  represented  by  illustrative  phras- 
es drawn  from  the  language  pertaining 
to  departments  of  life  and  action  not 
merely  lusory,  than  any  other  transaction 
io  insignificant  as  a  sedentary  amuse- 
meut.  I  shall  tlierefore  pause  a  little  for 
an  explan:itory  exeunus. 

The  main  series  of  evolutions  of  a 
game  of  chess  may  very  aptly  be  narra- 
ted in  phrases  applicable  to  a  military 
campaign.  There  is  the  same  set  of  ma- 
terial conditions;  namely;  an  area  for 
combat,  invasive  and  defen>ive ;  a  given 
force  t4)  command;  main  iK)ints  of  at- 
tack and  defence ;  centres  of  operations; 
and  necessity  for  intricately  adjusted 
combinations  of  effort,  for  in  both  cases 
each  sefiarate  corps  or  soldier  must  sub- 
■erve  8«>me  leading  purposes,  immediate 
or  remote,  or  both,  and  must  al«o 
strengthen  his  neighbors  without  imped- 
ing them.  The  strife  is  decided  by  the 
nme  conditions  in  the  opponents,  viz., 
equality  or  inequality  of  force,  or  of  skill, 
or  of  both.  And  the  same  qualities  of 
mind  are  required ;  clearness  of  percep- 
tion, longanimity,  boldness,  decision  and 
perseverance. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  I  may 
more  intelligibly  proceed  to  stat^  that 
the  move  with  which  I  commenced 
Bj  game  was  the  first  step  of  a  plan  of 
campaign  like  that  of  Fabius  the  Delay- 
er; a  movement  designedly  insignificant, 
■poa  my  own  flank,  designed  to  induce 


the  enemy  to  deploy  rapidly  and  un- 
wisely and  so  to  lay  her  positions  open 
to  some  deadly  attack  when  the  game 
should  be  in  mid  career.  I  intended  to 
hold  my  centre  troops  close  around  mj 
king,  and  to  carry  on  my  attack  and  de- 
fence from  the  sides  of  the  game,  allow- 
ing my  opponent  what  is  usually  sup- 
posed the  decisive  advantage  of  occupying 
all  the  central  open  field,  as  the  sly  old 
Roman  I  mentioned,  who  ^^  lurked  and 
wandered  in  the  bailiwicks"  of  Apulia 
and  of  Latium.  lying  close  among  the 
hiUs,  watching  Hannibal,  and  waiting  for 
chances  to  annoy  him. 

The  game  progressed  as  I  expected ; 
and  in  truth,  much  more  so,  too.  For 
Miss  Chester's  forces  had  been  ma- 
noeuvered  more  skilfully  than  I  had  pre- 
sumed upon;  indeed  she  was  the  only 
lady  player  I  ever  saw  who  marshalled 
the  mimic  ranks  with  a  man-like  and 
purposeful  decision  and  force  of  combi- 
nations. My  plan,  like  an  illogical  argu- 
ment, seemed  likely  to  develop  itself  only 
to  its  own  confusion.  My  deceitful  Fa- 
bian policy,  allowing  my  opponent  time 
and  space  to  construct  an  impregnable 
array,  had  cramped  up  my  own  hostc 
within  a  space  so  limited  as  to  prevent 
me  from  developing  their  power  any- 
whither.  It  seemed  likely  that  (in  a 
"  chess  point  of  view")  I  should  be  slain 
helpless  and  motionless,  like  a  rat  in  a 
hole. 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  difficulty 
of  my  chosen  course  of  play,  either,  that 
prevented  the  operation  of  my  combi- 
nations. I  had  been  struggling  hard  to 
confine  my  attention  wholly  to  my 
game ;  for,  as  a  good  player  and  a  genu- 
ine lover  of  chess,  I  abhorred  to  be 
beaten.  My  sexual  pride,  moreover,  r^ 
volted,  in  spite  of  philosophy,  against 
being  beaten  by  a  woman,  and  I  experi- 
enced much  repugnance,  also,  at  the 
prospect  of  sharing  the  undesirable  sen- 
sations of  that  disingenuous  machinator 
commemorated  by  Shakespeare  as  afford- 
ing special  delight  to  beholders — 

"  The  knariah  engineer 
Hoist  by  his  own  peUrd.** 

Therefore  I  strove  to  centre  my  mental 
powers  upon  the  analytical  and  mnemo- 
nic operations  mainly  valuable  in  chess. 
But,  for  the  first  time,  I  could  not  do  it. 
At  one  move  after  another,  I  caught  my- 
self gazing  at  Miss  Chester,  instead  of  at 
the  pieces,  and  my  thoughts  intensely 
occupied  in  retracing  the  occurrences  of 
the  evening  when  I  first  met  her.    Tbe 
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▼iolent  efforts  I  made  to  disoontinue  tjiis 
imlevant  oooapation,  must  themselves 
of  course  have  used  much  of  the  power 
which  I  could  otherwise  have  bestowed 
on  m J  game;  and  their  ill-success,  again, 
left  more  and  more  of  their  |H)wer  to 
expend  itself  upon  unreasonable  and  ab- 
surd reverie.  But  so  it  was,  and  I  could 
not  prevent  it.  The  time  which  I  should 
have  occupied — which  Miss  Chester  did 
occupy — in  planning  and  combining,  I 
used  in  gazing  at  her,  as  she  leaned  in 
steady  study  over  the  table ;  in  gazing, 
not  merely  with  the  clase  attention  to 
curves  and  forms  which,  nevertheless, 
artistic  knowledge  and  experience  did 
cause  me  to  use;  but  with  that  mere 
rapture  of  contemplation  with  wliich  we 
look  at  what  is  grand  and  perfectly  mag- 
nificent, even  to  the  satisfaction  of  our 
ideal  of  perfection.  8hc  nearly  surprise^l 
me  at  it,  once  or  twice.  I  esca])ed  by 
quickly  dropping  my  eyes,  not  altogetlier 
ingenuously,  I  fear,  upon  the  board. 
Nor,  had  she  been  disposed  to  critical 
observation,  could  the  fact  have  escaped 
her  that  sometiiing  prepossessed  me. 
For  not  only  did  such  evasions  cause  my 
cheeks  to  tingle,  but  they  were  followed 
by  particularly  asinine  proceedings  in 
my  conduct  of  the  game.  For,  having 
wasted  the  minutes  which  should  have 
found  me  a  strong  move,  in  dreams,  I 
then,  ashamed  of  further  delay,  moved 
not  only  unpreparedly,  but  with  the 
additional  blindness  of  embarrassment 
and  anger. 

We  had  played  without  remark,  Miss 
Chester  studiously  and  I  morosely  or 
abstractedly,  for  nearly  an  hour.  It  was 
only  the  slow  development  consequent 
opon  the  line  of  play  which  I  had  adop- 
ted, which  kept  me  from  being  check- 
mated before.  But  at  last  I  thought 
that  I  discovered  the  inevitable  impen- 
dency  of  check-mate  in  five  moves.  I 
waited  to  study  the  position  fairly,  and 
instead  of  that,  fell  off  into  unseasonable 
and  profound  meditation.  I  can  hardly 
assert  that  I  was  precisely  in  the  volun- 
tary exercise  of  my  ordinary  mental  fac- 
ulties, such  was  the  extreme  of  my  ab- 
straction. At  least  I  quite  forgot,  for 
the  time  being,  my  place  and  my  occu- 
pation, in  dreams  of  delightful  memory, 
and  delightfhl,  though  groundless,  vati- 
cination. But  these  were  suddenly  shat- 
tered into  destruction  by  a  spasm  or 
blow  which  vibrated  in  some  mysterious 
way  through  all  the  diambers  of  my  be- 
ing. I  looked  up,  and  was  astounded. 
llks  Chaster  «tood  erect  before  me,  her 


large  eyes  dilated,  and  her  breast  hear- 
ing w^ith  anger  and  fear ;  and  the  red 
blood  crimsoning  her  fair  face,  her  fidr 
neck,  into  a  deep  blush. 

^'  How  dare  yon,"  said  she,  rapidly  and 
angrily,  "use  such  a  power  over  me? 

This  is  the  third  time  that .    But  you 

may  understand  that  even  if  you  have 
it,  you  can  never  subject  me  to  it.  Did 
you  not  understand  that  the  will  of  your 
subject  must  be  subdued,  or  surrendered  ? 
If  1  w^ere  not  able  and  willing  to  defy 
all  you  can  do,  I  ])roniise  you  I  would 
have  left  you  without  a  word.  So  often 
— in  my  own  home,  too !" 

In  utter  extremity  of  surprise,  I  too 
arose.  She  had  spoken  &<«  if  profoundly 
convinced  of  some  pernicious  attempt 
detijgncdly  made  by  me ;  but  what  her 
precise  belief  could  be,  I  wondered,  and 
had  to  answer  nearly  at  random. 

"  Would  you  believe  me,"  I  asked, 
"under  any  sanction?" 

"She  replied  hesitatingly,  "I  don't 
know" 

"  I  swear  to  you,"  I  said,  "  beforo 
God,  that  I  never  entertained  the  most 
distant  wish  or  purpose  in  respeot  to 
you,  which  could  displease,  or  should 
displease  the  proudest  or  noblest  woman." 

bhe  stood  yet  hesitant  in  angry  beauty. 
Even  where  truth  is  intellectually  be- 
lieved, it  is  often  not  felt  until  some  cor* 
roboratory  circumstance  be  furnished. 

"  You  know  it  is  so,"  I  added,  earnest- 
ly, "  I  know  you  saw  how  unexpected 
your  words  were  to  me." 

"  I  did ;"  she  answere<l.  "  I  saw  it.  I 
believe  you.  But  it  was  natural,  yon 
know,  to  bo  indignant." 

"  But  I  douH  know,  either,"  I  replied. 
"  There  is  something  here  which  I  don't 
half  understand.  And  you  must  let  me 
talk  with  you  about  it.  Let  me  lead 
you  to  the  sofa." 

She  sat  down,  and  I  sat,  unrebuked, 
near  her.  "  What  do  yon  mean,"  I  con- 
tinued, "  by  speaking  of  '  the  third 
time?'" 

"  You  know,"  she  answered,  half  sus- 
piciously, as  if  tliinking  that  I  pretended 
ignorance. 

"  I  think  I  partly  do ;  but  I  want  to 
be  certain." 

"  Don't  you  recollect,"  said  Miss  Ches- 
ter, "  that  you  treated  me  in  the  same 
way,  tgivice,  the  other  evening  ?  And  be- 
fore you  had  spoken  to  me,  too?" 

"I  remember  well,"  said  I,  "being 
twice  surprised  my^elf,  by  some  one 
striking  me  a  severe  blow,  as  I  supposed. 
And  I  acknowledge  that  I  looked  mueh 
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md  oIUq  At  jon.  Bat,  to-night,  ft  most 
kftTe  been  yonr  anger,  I  Siink,  that 
atmck  me.  At  least,  I  saw  that  yon 
were  angry.  I  say  struck.  Bat  it  was 
not  a  bk»w.  It  was  something  like  a 
•pa?m;  or,  indeed,  not  that  either;  a 
sodden  and  powerful  repeHent  force  ex- 
erted upon  me,  and  operating,  it  seems 
to  me,  now  that  I  consider  it,  neither 

00  my  body  nor  my  mind.  Bat  I  don^t 
understand  it  at  all ;  although  I  confess 

to  yoQ .  But  tell  me,  please,  what  was 

the  sensation  that  you  experienced  ?  For 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  have  been  agi- 
tated much  more  than  I.'^ 

^  You  magnetized  me,"  said  she;  ^  or 
tried  to.    Don't  you  know  what  that  is  ?'' 

*•  Yes.  I  know  what  that  is,  perfectly 
welL  I  know  that  I  have  some  power 
of  that  kind.  But  I  have  never  met 
with  any  phenomenon  like  these  which 
•eem  to  have  occurred,  in  respect  to  you, 
and  certainly  have  appeared  in  respect  to 
myself.  Pleaite  tell  me  plainly  all  about 
it.  For  there  are,  I  think,  many  things 
which  I  can  learn  from  you ;  and  I  shidl 
be  right  glad  to  learn.'' 

I  spoke  with  two  meanings;  if,  in- 
deed, I  needed  any  instruction  in  the 
love-lesson  which  I  was  intuitively  learn- 
ing from  my  beautiful  companion. 
Whether  she  saw  both  of  them,  I  do  not 
know.    But  she  blushed  as  she  answered, 

"  I  will  tell  you  just  what  happened  to 
me.  YoQ  know  what  the  sensation  is 
which  indicates  the  coining  of  psycho- 
magnetic  power  from  some  person  other 
than  oneV  self  r 

**  No,  indeed,"  i  replied ;  "  that  is, 
anless  these  three  ourions,  sudden  re- 
buff, if  I  might  call  them  so,  which  I 
have  felt  lAteTy,  were  such,  in  truth,  I 
have  perliaps  an  unreasonably  keen  hor- 
ror of  coming  under  any  such  influence. 

1  have  often  thought,  'that  if  I  should 
find  any  person  ^magnetizing'  me,  I 
wonld  kill  him,  as  surely  as  if  it  were 
Bsoeflsary  to  prevent  him  from  cutting 
my  throat." 

*•  Yes.  Then  you  can  understand," 
nid  she;  '^how  justifiably  I  was  dis- 
tressed when  I  foand  you  trying  to  mag- 
lecize  me." 

*•  IX#n't  you  believe  me  yet?"  I  asked. 
^  I  du  most  solemnly  assure  you  that  I 
lad  not  the  remotest  intention  of  the 
kind.  If  I  did  it,  it  was  entirely  and 
E'M  inno<*ently  involuntary." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  returned  Miss 
Ciieiter,  now  apfiarently  ranch  surprised, 
Uit  incrclnlonHly,  "  that  you  did  not  un- 
iirtake  to  put  nay  volition  into  «  state 


of  subjection  to  your  own,  either  tids 
evening  or  the  other?" 

^^Most  assuredly  I  do,"  I  answered. 
^^  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  before?  I  never 
used  any  such  power  at  all,  except  to 
relieve  one  feeble  person  from  a  head- 
ache." 

So  speaking,  I  grew  angry.  For  now, 
for  the  first  time,  I  understood  what  was 
the  suspicion  that  MLss  Chester  enter- 
tained of  me,  viz. :  that  I  had  endeavored 
to  make  myself  master  of  her  will,  by 
taking  advantage  of  her  susceptible  nerv- 
ous temperament.  So  I  myself  now 
spoke  further;  and  disdainfully  and 
wrathfully. 

^^  And  since  you  yet  think  that  I  pro- 
posed so  vile  and  devilishly  wicked  a 
snare  as  to  rob  a  woman  of  the  control 
of  her  own  spirit,  I  do  well  to  be  angry. 
I  will  not  even  deny  the  base 'accusation. 
Believe  it,  if  you  can.  And  good  by  to 
you.  For  I  denied  it,  and  truly,  before. 
Neither  shall  any  one  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  disbelieving  me  twice,  if  I  can 
prevent  it." 

So  I  was  departing  in  haste,  and  in 
bitter  anger  and  disappointment — anger 
at  being  so  unworthily  suspected— dis- 
appointment at  the  death  of  wild  baseless 
hopes,  unjustified,  and,  truly,  almost 
unborn. 

But  she  saw  then — her  feminine  in- 
stinct admonished  her — that  I  s]>oke  in 
most  entire  truthfulness.  And  she  re- 
called me ;  saying,  '^  Don't  go.  I  believe 
you,  now,  most  fully.  I  did  not  under- 
stand you  before,  or  I  should  have 
believed  you  before." 

And  when,  in  my  overpowering  and 
deaf  wrath,  I  strode  unlisteuing  into  the 
ball,  and  was  departing  in  speed,  like  a 
true  and  kind  friend,  she  stopped  me. 
For  she  stepped  promptly  between  me 
and  the  door ;  and  as  I  lifted  my  angiy 
eyes  upon  her,  hardly  seeing  anything, 
indeed,  through  tlie  turbid  tumults  of 
unendurable  passion  that  raged  within 
me,  she  laid  her  fair  hand  up«»n  my  arm, 
and  detained  me  with  gentle  force.'  And 
she  lifted  her  clear  eyes  to  mine,- and 
looked  upon  me  with  such  grieved  and 
deep  surprise,  that  I  was  abashed  and 
ashamed  to  appear  before  one  so  pure 
in  such  unlovely  fury. 

"You  must  not  go  away  so  angry. 
Gome  back.  I  will  tell  you  a  good  rea- 
son for  my  suspicion.  You  positively 
shall  not  go  away  so  unjustly  angry  at 
me." 

"  Miss  Ohester,"  I  replied,  in  shame  as 
andden  as  my  wrath  had  been,  ^*  I  will 
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stop,  if  yoa  will  promise  to  forgive  my 
foolii«k  passion." 

"Yes;  cerUunly."  Then,  seeing  that 
I  was  di!«posed  to  reduplicate  apologies, 
she  continued ;  "  Don't  say  a  word  about 
it.  We  don't,  either  of  us,  I  believe, 
quite  understand  the  other,  yet.  But 
when  I  have  told  you  what  I  wish,  you 
may  depart,  if  you  will,  either  to  return 
or  not.  I  do  nut  expect  to  retain  friends 
bug." 

She  spoke  sadly.  Nor  was  her  sad- 
ness needed  to  induce  me  to  remain,  for 
my  own  displeasure  was  born  of  sorrow. 
So  we  sat  down  again. 

"  The  reason  of  which  I  spoke,"  she 
said,  "  is  simply  this.  I  have  before  this 
time,  narrowly  escaped  from  one  who 
sought  to  exercise  over  me  the  power 
wiiich  I  supposed  you  were  seeking  to 
use.  1  am  sure  I  need  not  justify  my- 
self any  further?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  I  answered.  "  But  why 
did  you  speak  of  not  retaining  friends 
for  any  long  time  ?" 

"  Because  I  never  sought  to.  I  can- 
not expect  fuller  measure  of  liking  than 
such  as  I  have  meted  out  to  others." 

1  could  not  deny  the  Justice  of  the 
retribution.  I  made  no  answer,  and 
there  was  a  short  pause.  Then,  recol- 
lecting a  former  part  of  our  conversa- 
tion, I  asked  again  for  an  account  of  her 
own  sensations  at  the  time  when  she 
had  supposed  me  attempting  to  bring 
her  under  a  magnetic  subjection  to  my 
will. 

"  I  doubt  very  much,"  said  she,  *'  whe- 
ther tlie  words  exist  for  describing  it. 
For  several  years  I  have  read  and  talked 
much  on  this  new  philosophy  of  the 
mind  and  soul ;  but  all  the  terms  are 
vague,  transferred  from  former  uses 
into  the  present  one;  unsuitable,  they 
fit  like  an  empty  crabshell  to  an  oyster. 
So  I  can  hardly  tell  you  what  it  is.  It 
begins,  however,  with  a  sensation  which 
I  can  hardly  describe,  as  I  said,  as  to  its 
precise  nature — a  general  consciousness 
of  relations  or  sympathies  offered  or 
obtruded  from  outside  of  one's  own 
being;  and  this  consciousness  of  mere 
relation  proceeds  and  intensifies  and  in- 
dividualizes, until  the  threads  or  web  of 
the  medium  of  connection  weave  thicker 
and  thicker,  and  gather  up  into  a  cord 
passing  directly  to  the  person  acting; 
and  then  that  person  becomes  recognized 
as  so  acting.  I  don^t  mean  that  there 
is  any  actual  cord,  or  material,  or  trace- 
able road  or  way  opened  between  the 
parties.     I  nse  the  expression  as  the 


best  practicable  mode  of  representiDg 
the  train  of  sen-^ations.  One  thing  more 
will  finish  all  I  can  tell.  You  remember 
that  story  of  Heinrich  Zschokke,  in 
which  the  somnambulic  lady  recognizes 
so  disgustfuUy  the  gross  animalized 
character  of  the  Italian  prince,  her 
wooer?" 

"  Yes." 

"  The  story  is  truthful  there.  There 
has  always  been,  when  I  have  felt  the 
sensations  I  describe,  an  almost  imme- 
diate revelation  of  that  kind.  It  has 
seemed  to  me,  though  I  must  use  words 
in  the  same  vague  representative  sense 
again,  that  those  who  approached  me  in 
that  way  were  unhumanized  into  beasts. 
Their  personality  seemed  to  change  and 
degrade.  Their  souls  departed.  The 
force  of  their  life  was  a  mere  animal 
efflux,  first  imperceptibly  alloying  the 
stream  of  infiuenoe  which  they  rayed 
forth,  but  rapidly  predominating  until 
I  was  inexpressibly  shocked  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  innate  brutality  of 
such  minds.  I  don't  think  I  can  state 
the  experiences  more  intelligibly,  though 
I  have  spent  much  time  in  meditating 
on  them.  I  almost  doubt  whether,  in 
the  present  state  of  scientific  nomencla- 
ture and  research,  the  conditions  for  the 
classification  of  this  department  of  know- 
ledge exist." 

Miss  Chester  ceased.  "Allow  me," 
said  I,  after  a  little  thought,  ^'  to  ask  yoa 
a  supplementary  question  or  two.  Waa 
it  not  the  bestial  erossness  of  the  pow- 
ers, which  you  felt,  which  aroused  in 
you  the  resisting  horror  of  spasmodic 
volition,  which  freed  you  at  once  from 
the  vile  influence  ?'* 

"Yes,"  she  replied;  " I  feel  sure  that 
it  was."  Then  I  asked,  once  more,  with 
many  doubts,  and  a  most  painful  sinking 
of  the  heart,  like  that  which  assails  a 
rash  leaper,  who  doubts  for  an  instant, 
in  mid  air,  whether  he  shall  reach  the 
other  side  of  the  chasm — for  I  staked  ml 
unmeasurable  hope  or  sorrow  upon  the 
chance  of  the  single  question — ^almost 
desperatelv  I  asked,  although  I  was  cer- 
tain that  I  had  looked  and  longed  in  pore 
freedom  from  any  low  desire — "  Are  yoa 
sure  that  it  was  that  same  disagreeable 
surprise  and  disgust  which  caused  you 
to  recalcitrate  so  violently  against  the 
influences  which  seem  to  have  gone 
from  me  to  you  ?" 

"I  cannot  be  quite  sure,"  returned 
Miss  Chester.  "  I  repel  every  approach 
of  the  kind  as  soon  as  I  can  distingniiih 
the  individual  making  it.    And  I  now 
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undergo  so  pdofnl  an  agitatioa  when  I 
bec4>me  aware  that  I  am  within  snoh  a 
sphere — such  a  keen  apprehenaon  of 
dangerous  neighborhood,  and  so  quick  an 
anger — that  I  no  longer  stop  to  analyze 
the  elements  of  whose  operation  I  am 
conrK^ioos.  Bnt,^'  she  added,  looking  to 
the  further  side  of  the  room,  *•"  I  do  mo^ 
fully  believe  that  the  thing  happened 
without  ill  intention  on  your  part.  Is 
not  that  enough  V^ 

'•  Perhaps  so,  if  it  is  all  you  can  bay." 
Then  a  thought  occurred  to  me,  tiiat 
I  would  contrive  to  have  this  test  ap- 
plied ;  for  I  cared  for  no  risk.  I  would 
know,  if  I  were  unconsciously  impure, 
that  it  was  so ;  and  purify  myself.  I  did 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  the  reliability 
of  this  strange  insight.  And  I  contin- 
ued— 

^  Bat  I  want  leave  to  visit  you  again, 
and  to  read  you  one  passage  from  a  fav- 
orite author  of  mine,  which  I  am  sure 


you  will  like.    And,  in  return,  I  shall 
ask  you  for  some  nmsic." 

*'*'  But  I  have  not  told  you  that  I  could 
play.  You  have  found  it  out  by  some 
queer  method,  I  am  sure.     What  was 

itr 

''  I  observed,!  as  you  drummed  upon 
the  table,  that  you  played  triplets  and 
thirds  with  your  left  hand ;  and  only  a 
pianist  or  orgiinist  would  do  that." 

*'  It  is  riglir,"  paid  she.  "  I  will  furn- 
ish such  music  as  I  can." 

I  was  so  bold  as  to  ask  her  to  set  a 
time  for  my  next  visit,  which  she  did ; 
and  I  was  about  departing,  when  she 
reminded  me  that  our  game  of  chess 
was  yet  unfinished.  I  hastily  assured 
her  that  my  interest  in  that  game  had 
altogether  disappeared,  when  I  had  dis- 
covered the  five-move  mate ;  that  I  '*  re- 
signed the  game,"  and  challenged  her  to 
another,  at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity.   And  so  I  departed. 


(To  be  concloded  in  oar  next) 


GLIMPSES    OP    PRENCH   LIPE.*— THE   RESTORATION. 


TITE  imagine  that  none  of  our  readers, 
W  but  tliope  who  liave  truvelled  in 
Continental  Europe  (and  not  all  of  these) 
can  form  a  clear  conception  of  the  rapid 
and  the  raflical  change  which  so  impor- 
tant an  event  as  a  revolution  makes  in 
Prance.  We  on  this  sidu  of  the  Atlantic, 
aocDstomed  to  our  homely  jog-trot  sort 
of  life,  are  utterly  without  the  means  to 
frame  an  idea  of  the  complete  change 
that  event  makes,  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  among  a  people  like  the  French ; 
nay,  it  is  so  far  removed  from  all  of  our 
habits  of  thinking  and  of  acting— so  dif- 
ferent from  all  of  our  experience — that 
when  we  attemnt  to  depict  the  scene,  we 
incnr  no  little  danger  of  being  as  ridicu- 
loQs  as  the  well-known  blind-man  whose 
pride  was  to  boast  that  he  had  found  out 
what  scarlet  color  was  like,  and  who, 
when  pressed  at  last  to  explain  liis  dis^co- 
▼ary,  said  it  was  like  the  clangour  of  a 
loud  trumpet.  The  great  difference  be- 
tween our  respective  races  makes  it  hard 


even  for  one  on  the  theatre  of  the 
events,  to  do  more  than  to  observe  them, 
and  without  being  in  all  cases  able  to 
detect  their  connection  and  their  causes : 
of  a  truth,  he  witnesses  them  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  he  sees  the 
Fakir  of  Ava,  or  the  Wizard  of  the 
North,  execute  their  tricks.  The  rabbit 
was  in  that  box  and  the  watch  in  this 
hat,  yonder  box  was  empty,  and  ni)\v  it 
contains  rabbit  and  watch;  but  how  this 
change  was  effected  he  cannot  under- 
stand, for  it  is  in  total  opposition  to  all 
his  experience. 

The  changes  wrought  by  the  Coup 
d'Etat  of  1851,  and  tlie  Revolution  of 
February,  and  the  Revolution  of  Jnlv, 
were  assuredly  startling;  in  a  single 
ni^ht,  many  social  and  political  circles 
disappeared  for  ever,  like  the  frozen 
highway  over  the  public  ford,  when  the 
springes  breaking  up  dissolves  it:  but 
none  of  these  approached  the  change 
which  took  place  when,  after  the  retreat 


*  JOaMirM  d*un  Be^rgeoia  de  Paris.  Far  Is  DoeUur  L.  Vsron.  Camprfnant :  La  Jin  ds  P  Empire,  la 
iMliw  Mim.  la  ManarekU  dsJuiUsL,  st  la  JUpudUous  Jusqu*au  Ritabtisstment  ds  P Empire.  Toms 
t\tmiimt  i^Mris:  Gabriel  ds  Goiult  Miteur,  6  Muedea  Bsausa  ArU;  Martinon  librairs,  rus  ds 
CrtmslU'Si.-adnori,  14,    1358. 
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from  Mo^oow,  and  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo, the  Empire  fell.  We  have,  with  M. 
Vernon's  aid,  endeavored  to  exhibit  some 
sketcli  of  the  Empire.  I^t  us  now,  with 
the  same  resources,  strive  to  place  before 
our  readers  a  picture  of  the  Restoration, 
A  horde  of  Rip  Van  Winkles  poured 
into  Fratice,  who,  since  the  "son  of 
Saint  Louis  ascended  to  Heaven,"  had 
slept  (but  for  the  extreme  hardships  and 
the  daily  toil  many  of  them  had  endured 
during  their  long  emigration  from  their 
nativti  land^  rather  than  lived  in  the  ob- 
scurer hamlets  of  some  obscure  German 
Duchy  or  Electorship.  Tliey  had  culti- 
vated a  sedulous  ignorance  of  "  Monsieur 
Buonaparte ;"  they  effaced  all  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  Revolu- 
tion and  down  to  the  proclamation  of 
Louis  XVJIL,  they  were  persuaded  the 
good  old  days  of  their  forefathers,  blessed 
with  every  feudal  privilege,  had  return- 
ed, and,  during  the  first  days  of  the  Res- 
toration, some  of  the  more  ardent  ad- 
herents of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were 
as  hypocritical  as  the  dowager  peeress 
M.  Michelet's  instances  in  his  history, 
who,  met  on  the  gala  staircase  of  the 
Palace  of  the  Tuileries,  by  one  of  her 
old  friends,  like  Iier  an  emigree  (as  these 
self-exiles  were  called),  was  stopped  in 
her  Congratulations  by  the  former  saying, 
with  a  contemptuous  shake  of  the  head : 
"Ah!  but  it  don't  smell  like  Versailles!" 
They  returned  to  France  as  though  they 
were  marching  into  a  conquered  coun- 
try :  the  purse  of  Fortunatus  alone  could 
have  satisfied  all  the  pecuniary  claims  for 
indemnity  made  on  the  government. 
Monsieur  le  Ministre  wrote  one  of  them 
to  the  Count  de  Pradel,  the  Director 
General  of  the  Royal  Houseliold,  under 
Hie  Count  de  Blacas :  *'  I  beg  you  to  re- 
pair as  ^oon  as  possible  my  ]jecuniary 
fosites ;  1  give  you  my  word  of  honor,  my 
income  now  is  only  five  thousand  dollars 
a  year."  The  streets  were  tilled  with 
carpet  warriors,  accoutered  in  the  ridicu- 
lous old  military  habits,  who  ignored  the 
existence  <»f  any  great  warriors  but  Tu- 
renne,  Cond6,  and  de  8axe ;  these  irre- 
sistible subjects  for  caricature  were  soon 
ridiculed  in  every  print-shop  window, 


while  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Grand 
Army  amused  themselves  with  dressing 
as  VolUgeun  of  Condi's  army,  and  going 
to  Tortoni's  to  breakfast,  and  walking  on 
the  thronged  Boulevards,  to  the  unspeak- 
able amusement  of  the  passers :  but  these 
ofiloers  were  punished  for  their  temerity, 
and  it  is  said  that  one  of  them,  meeting 
an  old  emigre  in  a  complete  costume  of 
VoUigeur^  the  day  he  left  prison,  said : 
"  You  are  very  imprudent  to  wear  such 
a  costume :  they  put  me  in  jail  for  a 
month  for  wearing  just  such  another!" 

Literature,  which  had  slumbered,  if 
indeed  it  were  not  stifled  during  the 
eventful  days  of  the  Empire,*  revived 
with  a  singular  rapidity. 

The  fields  of  literature  had  long  lain 
fallow.  Revolutions — those  political  tor- 
nadoes— had  completely  laid  waste  the 
country ;  the  nation  had,  as  it  were,  to 
begin  again  their  existence;  the  fences 
were  to  be  rebuilt ;  the  roads  cleared  of 
the  huge  trees  which  rendered  them  im- 
passible; the  houses  were  to  be  again 
rooled.  Perhaps  it  would  be  justice  to 
attribute  this  dearth  of  literature  rather 
to  the  French  revolution  than  to  Napo- 
leon, and  to  mathematical  studies. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  return  of  the 
Bourbon  family  certainly  gave  a  wonder- 
ful excitement  to  literature,  and  to  the 
fine  arts.  The  mangled  warrior  was  no 
longer  the  hero  of  the  drawing-room. 
The  bulle  Jns  of  the  army  were  not  now 
the  favorite  daily  reading  of  the  public. 
A  new  arena  was  open.  Other  battles 
were  to  be  fought— combats  not  less  glo- 
rious, not  less  contested,  not  less  intel- 
lectual, than  those  of  Austerlitz,  Maren- 
go, and  of  Jena.  A  parliament  was 
open.  The  nation  was  present  at  all  of 
the  debates  by  the  dextrous  rei>orters. 
The  city  of  Paris,  with  all  that  it  con- 
tained of  beauty,  of  rank,  of  intellect, 
were  spectators  of  these  contests  of 
peace.  The  victor's  name  was  on  every 
lip,  every  drawing-room  talked  abotit 
him,  every  tongne  complimented  him. 
The  newspaper  rose  fi*oin  the  rank  of  « 
mere  chronicler,  to  the  post  of  a  coun- 
cillor and  of  an  advocate.  It  became 
an  estate  in  the  nation.    Many  drawing- 


*  Oar  readers  will  remember  that  the  greater  part  of  the  writings  of  Mme.  de  Sta^i  and  M.  de  Obatean- 
briand  weie  published  by  foreign  presses.  We  hare  deemed  it  just  to  give  M  de  Lfaroartine's  de»cripUoD  of 
this  period  : — *'  It  was  the  day  of  the  incarnation  of  the  materialist  philosophy  of  the  Eighteenth  Ceoiury, 
In  the  government  and  in  the  maurt.  Nothing  can  depict,  to  those  who  have  not  felt  it,  tlie  proud  sterUilj 
of  that  epoch.  They  regarded  calculations  and  strength,  numerals  and  the  sabre,  as  containing  cverythlar- 
It  was  an  universal  league  of  mathematical  studies  against  thought  and  poetry.  Numerals  alone  were  free, 
honorwed,  protected,  paid.  Mathematics  were  the  chains  of  the  human  understanding.  I  breathe — they  art 
broken."— XV«  Detdinits  <U  la  Poinie.  This,  Bke  almost  all  epigrammaUo  writing,  rather  exaggerates  the 
evil  tendencies  of  the  Empire ;  but  on  this  very  aoomint,  it  Is  perhaps  the  best  suited  to  give  us,  dtscsoit 
readers,  just  coneeptions  of  the  tttcctM  of  the  impcitel  rule :  exaggeration  makes  remote  objects  morv  per- 
ceptible. 
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I  became  literary  parliaments,  where 
the  adpirmnt  for  literary  honors  read  his 
poetry,  or  declaimed  his  tragedies,  or 
anticipated  the  poblication  of  his  his- 
tory; the  drawing-rooms  of  the  Goont- 
ees  Baraguay  d'Hilliers,  of  Madame  de 
lAcretelle,  of  \[adame  Angler  (the  wife 
of  the  Perpetual  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy),  of  M.  Campenon,  and  espe- 
cially of  Madame  Ancelot,  were  cele- 
brated by  the  brilliancy  of  their  literair 
evenings.  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  M. 
Victor  Hugo  soon  appeared  in  all  the 
splendor  of  their  genius.  It  was  not  a 
long  time  before  the  excited  war  of  the 
CUttsics  and  the  Romantics,  gave  a  new 
Tigor  to  the  passion  taken  in  literature. 
French  literature,  too  long  cooped  up 
with  the  narrow  thought  that  there  was 
no  world  without  its  field,  liad  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  literatures  of 
Europe ;  nearly  all  tlie  master-pieces  of 
foreign  authors  were  tran>lated  into 
French,  and  inquisitive  students  explor- 
ed all  of  these  new  mines. 

David,  who  had  long  ruled  the  dictat- 
or of  painting  (the  just  reward  of  the 
immense  service  he  had  rendered  art,  by 
Mving  it  from  the  decline  it  was  men- 
aeed  by  the  imitators  of  Boucher  and 
Watteau),  David's  school  of  art  was  at- 
tacked by  Gros,  Prudhon,  Gericault, 
and  Eugene  Delacroix,  who,  by  works 
which  are  now  celebrated,  urged  the 
claims  of  color  in  opposition  to  the 
rank  David  had  given  to  drawing.  As 
under  the  Restoration,  religion  again 
oceapied  the  place  from  whence  it  had 
long  been  dethroned ;  in  the  general  de- 
bire  to  give  it  all  its  wonted  pomp,  music 
was  not  forgotten:  Ch^mbiui  and  Le- 
•ceur  organized  the  royal  chapel,  and 
provided  the  best  musicians,  the  finest 
voices,  and  the  most  gifted  singers  of 
Paris  to  interpret  the  religious  music. 
HL  Auber  then  gave  those  promises  of 
his  musical  talents,  which  have  been 
aore  than  fulfilled.  It  was  not  long  af- 
terwards before  Rossini  came  to  Paris 
vith  an  those  operas  now  familiar  to 
every  ear  from  St.  Petersburgh  to  Can- 
tun.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  it  was 
at  this  time  that  Boleldieu's  genius  reach- 
ed iu  maturity,  and  gave  the  world  La 
'   Dams  Blanche. 

M.  Veron  tells  ns  also  that  a  real  revo- 
latioB  took  plaoe  in  dresses,  and  a  great 
deal  €i  advantage  was  gained  from  the 
biats  suggested  by  the  Russian  and  Pms^ 
Baa  unifonns:  the  ridictdous  short- 
vaisted  coats  and  dresses  disappeared 
for  a  more  healthy  and  a  more  bMutifol 


fashion.  ^^  We  borrowed  from  the  Eng- 
lish, in  1814,'^  says  he,  ^^  a  new  art  to 
France,  newer  than  is  generally  thought : 
the  art  of  cleanliness.  Persons  were 
well  dressed  and  perfumed  under  the 
ancien  regime^  but  during  the  worst  days 
of  the  Revolution,  and  of  ^93,  clean 
hands  made  you  suspected.  From  the 
first  days  of  the  Restoration,  cleanliness 
was  understood  and  practised.  Unman 
nature  was  respected  and  honcired ;  man 
was  uo  longer,  as  they  ssX^^  food  for  canr 
non  {chair  d  canon).  I  am  far  from 
pretending  that  in  a  single  day  the  pub- 
lio  mcBura  changed  from  vice  to  virtue ; 
but  the  scandals  of  license  gave  place  to 
an  observed  decency,  and  to  the  severi- 
ties of  prudery ;  nay,  they  even  went  to 
elegance;  yeUow  gloves  became  fash- 
ionable and  indispensable  in  the  drawing- 
rooms,  and  in  the  boxes  and  stage- 
boxes." 

M.  Veron  is  not  less  happy  in  describ- 
ing the  Restoration.  He  depicts  to  us 
the  entry  of  the  Allied  Armies  into 
Paris  the  20th  March,  and  his  own  sen- 
sations at  meeting  a  Cossack  holding  the 
horse  of  a  Russian  ofScer,  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  Czar  Alexander,  replying 
to  some  ladies  who  waved  the  Bourbon 
colors,  and  exclaimed:  '^  Vive  Alexan- 
der! if  he  gives  ns  our  Bourbons  P* 
"Yej«,  ladies,"  replied  the  monarch, 
^^you  shall  have  them  again.  Vive 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  the  pretty  ladies  of 
Paris!"  The  Emperor  of  Russia  at  that 
time  became  the  guest  of  the  Prince  de 
Talleyrand,  at  whose  hotise  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  the  day  met, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  presiding  over 
their  deliberations.  It  was  there  the 
"  spoils  "  were  distributed  to  the  "  vic- 
tors,"— a  very  delicate  office,  for,  as  is 
always  the  case,  where  one  was  satisfied, 
an  hundred  were  discontented;  let  ns, 
however,  instance  one  laughable  inci- 
dent, which  (with  others)  relieved  the 
monotony  of  discontent,  and  which  is 
too  good  to  be  lost.  The  distribution  of 
offices  and  decorations  having  been  made 
upon  the  principle  inculcated  by  the  old 
saw,  ^^  charity  begins  at  home ;"  all  of 
Prince  de  Talleyrand^s  immediate  friends 
were  well  cared  for,  except  the  Abb6  de 
Pradt,  who  by  some  accident  had  been 
forgotten.  Every  post  was  filled  except 
the  Grand  Chancellorship  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor ;  it  was  given  to  the  Abb6  de 
Pradt,  who  immediately  hastened  to 
take  possession  of  his  official  residence; 
he  was  met  at  the  threshold  by  an  old 
usher,  whose  appointment  dated  from 
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some  time  early  in  the  Empire ;  he  threw 
open  all  the  doors  before  Uie  new  Grand 
Obancellor,  and  bowing  profoundly,  said 
to  his  new  master :  ^^  Mon  General^  you 
have  but  to  command — your  orders  shall 
be  obeyed!"  We  learn  from  M.  Veron, 
the  history  of  the  celebrated  mot  attri- 
buted to  Charles  X.,  at  that  time  Mon- 
sieur :  '•^  Nothing  is  changed  in  France 
— there  is  only  one  Frenchman  more !" 
The  evening  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Count  d'Artois  {Montieur)  into  Paris, 
the  12th  April,  1814,  there  was  a  recep- 
tion at  Prince  de  Talleyrand^s ;  the  lat- 
ter asked  if  Monsieur  had  said  anything. 
Receiving  a  negative  answer  from  those 
who  had  accompanied  Monsieur^  he  said, 
"  He  must  be  made  to  say  something. 
Beugnot  (a  gentleman  present),  you  are 
a  man  of  talents,  go  into  my  study  and 
make  us  a  niotioT  Monsieur,'*^  M.  Beug- 
not took  a  candle  and  went  into  the 
study :  he  twice  returned  ti>  the  draw- 
ing-room with  some  phrases  which  were 
rejected ;  a  third  time  he  returned  to  the 
study,  and  in  a  short  time  he  re-entered 
the  drawing-room  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph, exclaiming :  ^*  Nothing  is  changed 
in  France — there  is  only  one  Frenchman 
more."  The  company  applauded  it,  it 
was  printed  in  the  morning  papers,  and 
it  has  become  historfcal  as  being  the  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts  of  Monsieur^ 
while,  in  reality,  it  was  only  the  expres- 
■ion  of  the  opinions  and  of  the  wishes 
of  the  frequenters  of  the  Prince  de  Tal- 
leyrand's drawing-room.  At  this  mo- 
ment, Paris,  with  the  inconstancy  of  en- 
thusiasm wliich  has  now  passed  into  a 
proverb,  wa<)  fevered  with  delight  at  see- 
ing its  ancient  dynasty  again  in  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Tuileries;  every  evening, 
songs  and  dances  were  improvised  under 
the  Palace  windows;  in  the  theatres 
unanimous  audiences  demanded  tlie 
Bourbon  songs,  of  Vive  Henry  /F., 
and  Gharmante  Oabrislle;  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  family  visited  the  se- 
veral theatres  in  state,  and  were  receiv- 
ed by  the  audiences  with  an  uncontrolla- 
ble enthusiasm.  The  first  and  the  most 
reiDarkable  of  all  these  performances 
was  at  the  Th^Atre  Fran^ais,  where  the 
crowd  was  so  dense,  they  at  one  time 
broke  past  the  ticket-takers,  and  a  great 
many  people  entered  the  theatre  without 
paying;  the  prices  of  seats  in  the  pit 
were  twenty-five  dollars— we  mean  the 
prices  asked  by  and  paid  to  the  speculat- 
ors who  had  bought  up  the  pit  tickets — 
the  legal  price  was  forty  cents.  At  sev- 
en o^clook  precisely,  the  Duke  de  Daras, 


first  gentleman  on  service,  appeared 
alone  in  the  royal  box  and  announced : 
The  Ejng!  The  entrance  of  the  king 
and  the  royal  family  excited  the  live- 
liest emotion  in  the  house.  For  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  there  was  nothing  but 
tears  and  frenzied  cheers ;  Racine^s  Bri- 
tannicus^  and  Alex.  Duval's  Les  Herit- 
tera,  were  the  pieces  performed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  ceremony,  two  actors 
with  wax  candles  in  their  hands  re- 
ceived the  king  at  the  door,  and  escorted 
him  to  his  box ;  when  the  royal  family 
retired,  Talma  (who  had  played  in  Bri- 
tannicus)  was  one  of  the  actors  who  es- 
corted the  king  to  the  door;  the  king 
said  to  him :  ^^  Monsieur  Talma,  I  have 
been  very  much  pleased  with  you,  and 
my  opinion  is  not  altogether  to  be  dis- 
dained, for  I  saw  Lekain  play  very 
often." 

These  halcyon  days  were  soon  inter- 
rupted by  clouds,  and  soon  the  political 
ocean  was  again  tempest-tossed.  How 
the  storm  ended  by  throwing  the  House 
of  France  again  an  exile  on  a  foreign 
shore,  is  freshly  remembered  by  our 
readers,  notwithstanding  the  four  revo- 
lutions which  that  country  has  since  un- 
dergone. The  people  and  the  soldiery 
were  animated  with  the  same  implacable 
hate  of  the  Bourbons ;  even  in  the  Garde 
Royale,  this  aversion  existed  to  a  so 
great  degree  that  tlie  Guards  exhibited  it 
among  themselves  on  every  occasion: 
when  in  the  games  with  cards  in  their 
barracks  they  had  to  count  eighteen 
points  at  piquet^  they  invariably  used 
the  obscenest  word  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. At  the  translation  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  murdered  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  Antoinette  from  the  old  Cemetery 
of  the  Madeleine  to  Saint  Denis,  the 
crowd  of  persons  that  were  assembled 
along  the  route  of  this  funeral  procession 
insulted  all  the  persons  that  were  in  it, 
and,  when,  by  an  accident,  the  decora- 
tions of  the  funeral  car  became  engaged 
in  one  of  the  swinging  lamps,  at  that 
time  the  only  lamp  used  to  light  the 
streets,  the  cry  of  A  la  lanttrne!  that 
cry  of  the  worst  days  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  was  raised.  Our  readers  mav 
remember  that  this  was  the  cry  with 
which  the  populace  would  engage  their 
leaders  to  hang  by  the  ropes  which  sup- 
ported the  swinging  street  lamp  {la  Ian- 
teme)  any  person  whose  hands  were  too 
dean,  or  whose  clothes  were  too  elegant 
for  their  democratic  tastes.  During  the 
whole  period  of  the  Restoration,  secret 
societies  covered  France;  almost  every 
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person  was  a  conspirator.  Carhonariam 
(as  these  secret  societies  were  called)  bad 
its  r^/4/«i,or  lodges,  in  all  the  collets,  in 
the  learned  professioDs,  in  the  scientific 
boiiies  arooDg  the  literary  men:  in  a 
word,  everywhere,  and  especially  in  the 
arniy.  All  of  the  most  distinguised  men 
belonged  to  it;  let  us  ct»ntent  ourselves 
to  instance  General  de  I^  Fayette,  M. 
Gaizot,  M.  Thiers,  M.  Arairo,  M.  Lafitte, 
M.  Ca>irnir  Perier,  M.  Odillon  Barrot. 
"  Pe«»ple  oi)nspire<l,"  says  the  Duke  de 
Rovigo  in  his  memoirs,  *'on  the  kerb- 
stones at  the  street  comers,  and  nobody, 
unless  indeed  the  ministers  be  excepted, 
was  ignorant  what  was  going  on/'  There 
were  fifteen  matured  and  publicly  ex- 
pi.y$ed  conspiracies  during  the  Restora- 
tion, and  M.  Veron  gives  new  and  into- 
resting  details  about  them  all.  We  rise 
from  reading  them  with  the  conviction, 
that  during  the  whole  course  of  their 
career  (^reat  as  their  mistakes  confessed- 
ly are),  the  Bourbons  were  much  more 
sinneil  against  than  sinning.  They  co- 
ver^^d  with  honors  and  with  favor  all  the 
imperial  generals  who  did  not  publish 
thvm»«:ives  as  enemies  to  the  throne. 
They  nobly  forgave  all  their  enemies. 
And  yet,  as  we  have  said,  they  were  sur- 
roundtrd  with  conspirators:  General  Her- 
eon, the  chief  of  the  Sanmur  conspiracies, 
never  ini!«trd  a  Sunday's  reception  held 
by  tiie  king  and  the  princess,  and  wh«n 
trie  Duke  d'Angoul^me  went  into  Spain, 
nearly  every  one  of  his  staff  officers  was 
a  cun.*pirator  ajrainst  his  family's  throne. 
If  we  cannot  find  the  space  to  lay  before 
our  reader  even  a  sketch  of  all  of  these 
conspiracies,  neither  can  we  consent  to 
paae»  by  without  mention  the  story  of  the 
lunr  sergeants  of  Rochelle. 

A  sergeant-major  of  the  4oth  Regi- 
ment of  the  Regular  Army,  while  in 
gurison  in  Paris,  in  1821,  hail  been  ini- 
tiated to  earbonariam  by  a  law  student. 
He.  in  turn,  created  a  rente  in  his  regi- 
ment, and,  in  the  tir>t  place,  received  as 
members  of  it  a  soldier  natned  l^ef^vre 
a::d  a  i«rgeant  named  Goubin.  After  a 
»iiiltr.  the  rente  increased  in  numbers. 
Tt:e  22d  Jaimary,  1822,  the  4oth  Re^- 
itent  quitted  Paris  to  go  to  La  Rochelle. 
A  quarrel  with  some  of  the  Swiss  Guards 
ia  Orleans  separated  Bories  from  his 
Oimrades  during  the  route.  Suspicions 
liad  been  excited.  Bories  opened  his 
tLimi  at  Poitiers  to  Sergeant-Mi^or  Chou- 
ics  who  informed  the  colonel  of  all  that 
i:ad  pawed,  and  he  ordered  that  Bories 
^IJOUJd  be  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  retired 
vdicer,  who  professed  to  be  an  enemy  of 


the  government,  and  to  whom  he  was  so 
imprudent  as  to  confide  his  position  and 
his  hopes. 

At  Niort,  his  comrades  accepted  a 
dinner  offered  by  the  liberal  party,  and 
at  it  they  expressed  themselves  so  freely 
as  to  compromise  themselves.  When 
Bories  reached  La  Rochelle  he  was  sent 
to  the  city  jail,  from  whence  he  was. 
taken  and  *ent  to  Xantes,  where  General 
Despinois,  the  commandant  of  the  divi- 
sion, wished  to  interrogate  him.  This, 
his  unexpected  departure,  placed  the  di- 
rection of  the  rente  in  the  hands  of  Ser- 
geant Pommier,  who  was  not  capable  of 
this  office.  While  Bories  was  going  from 
La  Rochelle  to  Nantes,  the  Saunnir  plot 
was  at  empted  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion, and  failed,  and  Lieutenant  Delon 
and  General  Berton  (tiie  chiefs  of  the 
Saumur  plot)  reached  La  Rochelle.  De- 
lon enibarke<l  with  one  of  his  friends, 
Lieutenant  Moreau,  for  Spain.  Berton 
remained  in  La  Rochelle.  He  regarded 
the  situation  of  La  Rochelle  as  excellent: 
it  was  a  sea-port,  the  eeat  of  a  central 
civil  rente  which  was  supported  both  by 
other  civil  rentes,  by  the  45th  Regiment, 
and  by  two  battalions  of  infantry  quar- 
tered in  the  He  de  Ke;  La  Rochelle  was  a 
rallying  i>oint,  and  a  point  of  refuge  to 
which  the  sea  remained  always  open. 
Berton  opened  communications  with 
Pommier,  and  enjoined  him  to  be  pre- 
pared to  act.  I*ominier  assembled  the 
carbonari  of  the  45th  Regiment  in  an 
inn,  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant 
from  La  Rociielle.  He  informed  them 
of  the  presence  of  General  Berton, 
and  communicated  to  them  the  orders 
he  had  received.  A  sergeant-major, 
named  Goupillon,  insisted  that  they 
should  act  at  once,  and  so  carry  away 
the  regiment,  as  it  were  by  force,  and,  as 
a  means  of  diverting  the  efforts  of  their 
opponents,  that  they  should  fire  the  bar- 
racks. This  proposition  was  rejected. 
P»)mmier  refused  to  explain  about  the 
precise  moment  of  action,  and  they  sepa- 
rated, promising  each  other  to  be  ready. 
This  meeting  took  place  the  lltli  March ; 
the  13th,  Pommier  and  Goubin,  desig- 
nated in  the  reports  made  to  the  au- 
tliorities  about  the  Niori  dinner,  were 
arrested,  by  order  of  the  colonel,  and 
impri.soned'in  the  city  jail.  This  double 
arrest  alarmed  Gimpillon,  who  began  to 
tremble  for  his  own  security.  Urged  by 
the  Sergeant-Major  Chonlet,  he  made  a 
declaration  to  the  cohmel,  informed  him 
of  all  he  had  seen,  done,  and  heard,  and 
gave  him  the  names  of  all  of  the  initi- 
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at0d»  That  very  eyeaing,  Raonix  and 
l4Q^vre  were  arrested  as  they  oarae  from 
an  interview  with  General  Berton  in  the 
house  of  the  President  of  the  Central 
VentA,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  other 
conspirators  were  also  arrested ;  and  the 
searches  made  discovered  in  their  trunks, 
or  in  their  mattresses,  the  poignards  they 
had  received  as  the  rallying  sign.  Gene- 
ral De^pinois  hastened  to  La  Rochelle. 
(jk>upillon  had  made  only  incomplete 
avowals.  The  general  obtained  from 
Qonbin  and  Pommier  the  most  explicit 
ayowals:  they  informed  him  about  the 
central  vents  with  which  they  had  been 
placed  in  relation  at  Poitiers,  and  thus 
enabled  the  aathorities  to  detect  the  lien 
which  nnited  the  civil  conspirators 
to  the  army.  The  ministers  were  in- 
formed of  this,  and  the  members  of  this 
central  tente  were  immediately  arrestecl. 
One  of  them,  named  H^non  avowed 
everything,  and  gave  the  exactest  infor- 
mation. But  the  organization  of  the 
Charbcnncrio  was  so  framed  that  the  dis- 
covery of  one  vente  could  not  lead  to  the 
discovery  of  another  vente^  and  still  less 
to  that  of  the  directing  committee  or  the 
haute  vente.  After  six  months  of  re- 
searches, the  authorities  could  join  to  the 
carbonari  of  the  45th  Regiment  only 
Captain  Massias  of  the  same  regiment 
and  the  members  of  the  central  vente 
designated  by  Goubin  and  Pommier.  M. 
Massias,  M.  Baraddre,  and  Bories  had 
had  relations  with  General  de  La  Fayette 
and  other  members  of  the  directing  com- 
mittee, or  the  haute  vente^  but  they  kept 
silent.  The  trial  commenced  the  21st 
August,  1822,  before  the  Court  of  As- 
sizes of  the  Seine  department;  there 
were  twenty-five  accused.  During  the 
trial,  many  efforts  were  made  to  intimi- 
date the  jury ;  all  of  the  jurors  received, 
and  every  public  place  (and  especially 
the  Italian  Opera-house,  where  Baron 
Trouv6,  the  foreman  of  the  jury  passed 
away  every  evening)  was  filled  with 
small  slips  of  paper,  on  'which  were 
printed  the  panel  of  the  jury,  with  these 
menaces  in  writing:  ^^  Blood  for  blood  I 
The  death!  The  poignard."  Bories, 
Goubin,  Pommier,  and  Raoulx  were  con- 
demned to  death.  Several  schemes  were 
formed  to  save  the  lives  of  the  four  con- 
demned sergeants.  Some  proposed  that 
when  they  were  brought  from  Bic6tro 
to  undergo  their  sentence,  that  the  car- 
riage in  which  they  were  placed  should 
be  stopped  by  a  cart,  overturned  as  if  by 
accident  on  the  route,  that  the  escort 
should  then  be  attacked,  put  to  flight, 


and  the  four  sergeants  be  deliyered. 
Others  proposed  to  collect  together 
the  nine  or  ten  thousand  carbonari  of 
Paris,  to  place  them  behind  the  line  of 
soldiers  formed  from  the  Palais  de  Jus- 
tice to  the  Place  de  la  Grdve,  to  seize  the 
soldiers  at  a  certain  signal,  while  other 
ca/rbonari  would  run  to  the  hurdle?,  cap- 
ture the  four  sergeants,  and  place  them 
in  a  post-chaise  stationed  in  some  adjoin- 
ing street,  and  conduct  them  into  a  place 
of  safety.  Others  again  proposed  to  coun- 
terfeit the  arrival  of  a  courier  sent  with 
a  pardon,  and  who  by  waving  a  paper 
would  make  the  escort  undecided,  and 
cause  enough  emotion  in  the  throng  to 
allow  a  lucky  caup-de^main  to  be  success- 
ful. A  young  medical  student,  M.  Guil- 
Ho  de  La  Tosche,  who  was  pursuing  his 
anatomical  studies  at  Bic^tre,  informed 
General  de  La  Fayette  that,  with  the  aid 
of  a  surgeon,  an  interne  in  the  establish- 
ment, he  could  secure  the  evasion  of  the 
four  sergeants. 

The  keeper  of  Bic^tre  had  agreed  to 
aid  them,  provided  they  gave  him  a 
capital,  whose  revenue  would  be  equal 
to  his  pay,  which  was  six  hundred  dol- 
lars. Fourteen  thousand  dollars  were 
raised  and  given  by  Colonel  Dentzel  to 
M.  de  La  Tousche.  Colonels  Dentzel 
and  Fabvier,  and  M.M.  Ary  Scheflfer 
and  Horace  Vernet  and  some  other  per- 
sons, undertook  to  prepare  the  means  of 
flight  for  the  four  sergeants,  the  keeper 
of  Bic^tre  and  his  uncle,  an  old  priest, 
the  almoner  of  Bic^tre.  But  this  priest 
notified  the  Prefect  of  Police.  The 
keeper  then  changed  his  game.  He 
declared  that  ho  was  only  waiting  for 
the  scheme  to  be  more  matured  to  speak 
to  the  police,  and  avert  it.  The  police 
ordered  him  to  continue  to  play  his 
former  part.  At  the  appointed  day,  M. 
de  La  Tousche  and  the  interne  came  to 
the  rendezvous.  M.  de  La  Tousche  was 
the  bearer  of  two  thousand  dollars  in 
gold,  which  were  to  be  paid  in  advance, 
and  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  bank 
notes,  which  were  to  be  given  to  the 
keeper  only  after  the  evasion.  The  gold 
was  spread  out  on  a  table  to  be  counted. 
At  this  moment,  a  quarter-master  of  the 
gendarmerie  and  two  gendarmes  suddenly 
entered  the  room  and  pounced  on  the 
table.  M.  de  La  Tousche  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  get  between  the  door.  Taking 
advantage  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
building,  he  went  into  the  dissecting- 
room,  hid  himself  there  so  securely  no 
one  could  find  him ;  the  ne^t  morning, 
by  daybreak,  he  leaped  over  the  work- 
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hoiise*6  cemetery  wall,  returned  to  Paris, 
and  gave  to  Colonel  l)entzel  the  twelve 
tliou>a!id  dnlLirs  lie  had  saved.  The 
execution  of  the  four  ser^reants  took 
place  liie  21st  September,  1822.  Before 
I  hey  started  for  the  scaffohl,  the  Pro- 
care  ur-Gv;:jeral  and  the  President  of  the 
Court  of  A>>izes  asked  thern  in  an  agi- 
tated voice  if  they  would  not  endeavor 
lo  exji-e  the  royal  clemency  by  making 
revelations.  Tiioy  replied  unanimously 
tiiey  hid  no  revelations  to  make.  A^in 
l»rtr>ied  to  save  themselves  by  revealing 
\b'liat  they  knew,  ihey  made  the  same 
rep.y.  D.it  daring  the  march  which  led 
tbem  to  the  scatl'old,  these  four  young 
men,  fiiil  of  sarifj-froid  and  of  courage, 
lu(*;ved  around  from  the  hurdles,  eudea- 
%-or;:ig  to  lind  in  some  point  of  the 
l;orizon,  or  among  the  crowd  that  sur- 
ruuuied  the  II,  tiie  rescuers  that  were 
promised  them.  None  came  ;  no  attempt 
was  mad<:  to  save  thetn.  Kaoulx  was 
execaied  first,  th^n  Goubin,  then  Rom- 
jnier,  a.  id  last  of  all  Bories.  They  all 
died  crying  Vire  la  Liberie  f  Tiie 
in:ia:>i:anls  of  Villefranclie,  in  the  de- 
part. ::eut  of  tiie  Aveyron,  Bovies's  re>i- 
dcLce,  resolved  to  conceal  his  death  from 
h\s  i>aren:s.  H,^  often  wrote  to  them; 
wiicn  ne  cea-ed  to  write  to  them,  tliey 
said  that  he  had  been  sent  to  the  colo- 
Birs,  and  tliey  recommended  the  same 
di<^cr^t!on  to  the  soldiers  who  came 
t-'iither  on  leave  of  absence.  For  several 
year^  r.o  one  heirayeJ  this  secret.  They 
wu  d'J  have  bitterly  reproached  tliem- 
fe'lve-,  OS  for  a  crime,  had  they  afflicted 
the  iiu::orable  oil  i>eople,  esteemed  by 
Uie  wj.ole  population.  Tlie  four  ser- 
peariis  of  liochello  are  buried  in  the 
eemeiery  i>f  Mount  Parnasse;  we  still 
freshly  remember  that  when  we  were  in 
Paris'  their  graves  continue  a  favorite 
I'bjrct  of  pilgrimage,  and  that  every  All 
&a.n*.s'  Day  pi<ius  hands  cover  them  with 
flowers  and  with  funeral  wreaths. 

If.  Veron  gives  us  some  new  details 
cf  t.ie  arrests  of  Marshal  Ney  and  Colo- 
&«I  Labedovere  and  the  romantic  escape 
of  M.  de  La  Valette.  So  far  from  being 
•.Tested  by  M.  Decares,  Marshal  Ney 
*I4  arrested  by  the  Royal  Volunteers 
of  A:riiia'.*,  ilie  oth  August,  1815,  in  the 
C:.d*.eau  de  Bessonnis,  near  Aurillac  (An- 
Tt."gTje>.  This  chateau  belonged  to  M. 
it  CaE:t:doabre,  a  relation  of  the  Mar- 
iltal;  and  Ney  owed  his  arrest  solely  to 
i>^  v*n  imprudence.  When  Marslial 
^V  qi.iit^  Paris  for  some  secure  retreat, 
|i  I'Mik  viiih  him  a  sabre  remarkable  for 
iu  beauty  and  riclineas,  given  to  him  by 
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Napoleon,  who  had  worn  it  in  Egypt ; 
this  i-abre  had  attracted  the  attention  of 
M.  de  Gantaloubre  and  of  his  friends; 
the  Siibre  wiis  left  one  day  on  the  sofa  in 
the  drawing-room;  it  excited  a  good 
deal  of  conversation  in  Aurillac,  from  its 
splendor,  and  its  having  belonged  to 
Napoleon.  Suspicions  were  soon  hazard- 
ed that  the  guest  who  rec-.-nily  had 
reached  the  Chateau  dc  Bessonnis  was  a 
fugitive  Bonapartist^  and  the  relation 
known  to  exist  between  Marshal  Ney 
and  the  lord  of  the  chatjau,  suggested 
to  some  one  that  the  unkn.»wn  guest  of 
the  chateau  was  none  i>ther  than  the 
marshal.  This  surmi^e  acquired  the  cer- 
tainty gossip  proverbially  gives  its 
themes;  the  news  spread  like  wildfire, 
and  the  loyal  Royal  Volunteers  of  tho 
village  felt  they  could  not  exhibit  in  a 
stronger  light  their  zeal  and  their  fidelity 
than  by  arresting  one  of  the  mo.-t  illus- 
trious imperial  marshals  whom  the  ordi- 
nance of  the  2lth  July  stigmatized  as  a 
traitor  to  the  king.  Tins  whole  move- 
ment was  voluntary.  A  brother  of  M. 
de  Gantaloubre,  the  postmaster  in  Auril- 
lac, and  him>elf  a  relation  of  the  mar- 
shal, wa^  informed  of  the  designs  of  the 
Koval  VoluntL-ers;  he  hastened  to  the 
chateau  to  inform  his  brother  and  the 
marshal.  In  his  haste,  and  the  obscu- 
rity of  the  night,  he  fell  into  a  ditch  and 
broke  his  k%  so  that,  far  from  continu- 
ing his  route,  he  could  not  rise  from  the 
ground.  The  marshal  could  not  be  warn- 
ed, but  there  waa  a  last  resource ;  the 
Royal  Volunteers  did  not  know  him  per- 
sonally, and  when,  at  daybreak,  they 
reached  the  chateau,  chance  led  that  it 
was  to  Marshal  Ney  himself  they  nsked 
the  question,  "  Where  is  Marshal  Noy  ?*• 
Flight  was  still  pos>ible.  '*  You  a^k  for 
Marshal  Ney,"  said  he  to  them  ;  **  come 
with  me,  I  will  show  him  to  you."  lie 
carried  them  into  his  room.  **  I  am 
Marshal  Ney."  Ue  surrendered  himself 
to  them  without  resistance ;  they  carried 
him  to  Auriilac,  and  then  sent  him  to 
Pari-,  where  he  arrived  on  the  lOihof 
August,  1815,  the  day  Labedoyere  was 
shot.  Wiiile  they  were  on  the  road  to 
Paris,  the  marshal  and  the  gendarmes 
who  guarded  him  had  stopped  in  an  inn 
by  the  wayside  for  refreshment ;  while 
they  were  resting,  some  forty  old  soldierii 
who  Iiad  served  under  the  marshal,  and 
now  discharged,  were  on  their  way  home 
pa-ised  by  tlie  inn.  They  recognized 
their  old  chief,  and  exchanged  with  him 
significant  glances,  which  gave  him  to 
understand  that  they  oould  deliyer  him. 
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•ition  to  hearken  to  the  dictates  of  h!s 
heart,  and  that  if  the  blood  of  M.  de  La 
Valeite  ^was  spiffed,  it  would  cause  tor- 
rents of  blood  to  flotr,  for  his  pardon 
would  canse  the  overthrow  of  the  Min- 
istry, and  it  would  be  replaced  by  men 
belonging  to  the  powerful  majority,  who, 
once  in  office,  would  pursue  other  vic- 
tims with  relentless  cruelty.  M.  Decares 
(then  Minister  of  Police)  thought  that  if 
the  Dnchess  d^Angoul^me  could  be  in- 
duced to  intercede  with  the  king  for  the 
pardon  of  M.  de  La  Valette,  the  king's 
fears  would  be  dissipated.  The  king  ap- 
proved the  plan,  and  thought  it  excel- 
lenL  M.  Decares  engaged  the  Duke  de 
Richelieu  to  win  the  Duchess  d^Angou- 
Iteie'^s  consent.  The  duke  spoke  to  her 
eloquently  and  warmly,  and  at  the  last 
he  touched  her  heart ;  she  promised  to 
intercede,  provided  her  friends  did  not 
ctjeet  to  it.  The  method  of  obtaining 
the  pardon  was  formed  by  M.  Decares 
nd  Marshal  Mannont,  who  was  a  devot- 
ed friend  of  M.  de  La  Valette;  it  was 
•greed  that  Madame  de  La  Valette  would 
fdl  at  the  king's  feet,  and  that  at  the 
nme  time  she  should  invoke  Madame's 
fthe  Dnchess  d'Angoul6me)  pity ;  when 
Madame  joining  her  prayers  to  those  of 
the  petitioner,  the  king  would  grant 
their  request.  The  Duke  de  Richelieu 
hid  been  authorized  to  say  so  much  to 
Madame  in  the  name  of  the  king.  But 
the  friends  Madame  consulted,  dissuaded 
her  from  exerting  any  influence  in  the 
matter,  and  the  next  day  (which  was  the 
day  appointed  by  M.  Decares  and  Mar- 
shal Marmont  for  this  scene)  the  strict- 
ert  orders  were  given  that  no  women 
ihonld  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Salle  des 
Marichaux  in  the  Tuileries.  AVhen  Mar- 
mont (who  knew  nothing  of  this  order) 
came  there  with  Madame  de  La  Valette 
OD  his  arm,  the  garde  du  corps  on  duty 
■id :  ^'  Madame,  my  orders  are  that  no 
ladies  shall  be  admitted.*'  Marmont  re- 
plied: *'Are  you  ordered  too  to  keep 
me  oat r    "No,  Marshal"     "Then  I 


shall  go  in."  and  he  entered,  forcing 
Madame  de  La  Valette  in  with  him.  At 
the  sight  of  her,  the  Duchess  d*Angon- 
Itoe  became  very  much  embarrassed; 
her  countenance  showed  a  lively  inter- 
est, but  her  eyes  met  her  friends'  glances, 
and  she  dared  not  give  way  to  her  heart. 
She  has  often  expressed  her  regret  since, 
that  she  did  not  listen  to  the  impulse  of 
her  natural  generosity.  The  king,  seeing 
that  he  was  not  sustained,  received  the 
petition  and  made  an  evasive  reply.  The 
execution  was  fixed  for  the  next  day. 
This  same  day,  Madame  de  La  Valette 
went  to  see  her  husband  in  a  porter's 
chair,  accompanied  by  her  daughter,  a 
child  of  fourteen  years  old,  and  an  old 
governess.  The  husband  and  wife  dined 
together  in  a  separate  apartment,  where 
the  countess  took  her  husband's  clothes, 
and  gave  him  hers.  As  if  to  make  the 
difficulties  of  the  evasion  greater  than 
they  were  at  best,  a  stupid  servant  waa 
so  imprudent  as  to  say  to  the  porters, 
they  would  have  a  heavier  load  when 
they  returned,  but  that  they  would  not 
have  far  to  go,  and  **you  will  get  twent)*- 
fi  ve  Louis  d  or."  "  then  we  are  to  bring 
back  M.  de  La  Valette  ?"  said  one  ofUie 

Eorters;  this  man  went  away,  but  he 
ept  the  secret ;  his  place  was  supplied 
by  a  charcoal-seller,  who  happened  to 
be  there.  Three  women  soon  appeared, 
and  crossed  the  jailer's  room  ;  one  of 
them  seemed  overwhelmed  with  grief — 
she  covered  her  face  with  her  handker- 
chief and  sobbed  bitterly.  The  jailer, 
touched,  aided  her  out,  and  without  dar- 
ing to  raise  her  veil.  He  went  into  the 
prisoner's  chamber,  where  he  found  no 
one  but  Madame  de  La  Valette :  "^  Oh  I 
Madame,"  exclaimed  he,  "  you  have  un- 
done me!  you  have  deceived  me!" 
When  Louis  XVIIL  heard  of  it,  he  said ; 
"  Madame  de  La  Valette  has  done  her 
duty."  M.  de  La  Valette  remained  con- 
cealed in  Paris  until  the  21st  January, 
1816. 
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THE    MOUNTAIN    WINDS. 

I  SATE  upon  the  lofty  Tryon's*  brow, 
While  yet  the  sun  was  strnggling  np  the  east; 
Broad  was  the  realm  around,  fragrant  below 
The  plain?,  with  summer  fruits  and  flowers  increased. 
The  soul  and  eye  were  at  ]>erpetual  feast 
On  beauty ;  and  the  exquisite  repose 

Of  nature,  from  the  striving  world  released, 
Tanght  me  forgetfulness  of  mortal  throes, 
Life's  toils,  and  all  the  cares  that  wait  on  mortal  woes. 

Kever  was  day  more  cloudless  in  the  sky. 

Never  the  eai'th  more  beautiful  in  view : 
Bose-hued,  the  mountain  summits  gatliered  high^ 

And  the  green  forests  shared  the  purple  hue ; 

Midway,  the  little  pyramids,  all  blue, 
Stood  robed  for  ceremonial,  as  the  sun, 

Rose  gradual  in  his  grandeur,  till  he  grew 
Their  God,  and  sovereign  devotion  won, 
Lighting  the  loftiest  towers  as  at  a  service  done. 

Kor  was  the  service  silent ;  for  the  choir 

Of  mountain  winds  took  up  the  solemn  sense 
Of  that  great  advent  of  the  central  Are, 

And  poiir'd  rejoicing  as  in  recompense : 

One  hardly  knew  their  place  of  birth,  or  whenoe 
Their  coming;  but  throu<rh  gorges  of  the  hills. 

Swift  stealing,  yet  scarce  breathing,  they  went  thenco 
To  gather  on  the  plain,  which  straightway  thrills 
With  mightiest  strain  that  soon  the  whole  wide  empire  fills. 

From  gloomy  caverns  of  the  Cherokee ; 

From  gorges  of  Saluda ;  from  the  groves 
Of  laurel,  stretching  fnr  as  eye  may  see, 

In  valleys  of  Isclica;  from  great  coves 

Of  Tensas,  where  the  untamed  panther  roves. 
The  joyous  and  exulting  winds  troop  forth. 

Singing  the  mountain  strain  that  freedom  loves — 
A  wild  but  generous  song  of  eagle  birth 
That  summons,  far  and  near,  the  choral  strains  of  earth. 

They  come  from  height  and  plain — from  mount  and 

They  gather  in  their  strength,  and,  from  below, 
Sweep  upwards  to  the  heights — an  empire  free, 

Marching  with  pomp  and  music — a  great  show 

Trinivplial — like  an  ocean  in  its  flow. 
Glorious  in  roar  and  billow,  as  it  breaks 

O'er  earth's  base  barriers :  first,  ascending  slow. 
The  mighty  march  its  stately  progress  takes. 
But,  rucfhing  with  its  rise,  its  roar  the  mountain  shakes. 

O  winds  I  that  have  o'erswept  the  viewless  waste 
Where  nature  dwells  in  verdure — where  the  wild. 

Not  barren,  though  a  wilderness,  is  graced 

With  flowers  more  sweet  than  e'er  in  garden  smiled, 
Or,  in  strange  mood,  by  northern  snows  beguiled. 

Have  swept  the  mer  de  glace^  nor  felt  the  cold — 
Unfold  to  me,  as  to  a  yearning  child 

*  Moant  Tr/on,  t  lofty  taBimlt,  looking  Into  South  Otfolinft. 
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That  longs  for  marvels,  in  its  longings  bold, 

The  story  of  jour  flight,  the  experieuce  yet  antokL 

The  world  is  yoars,  for  ever,  gencrons  winds  1 

Ye  have  won  all  its  avennes ;  have  swept 
Where  nature  in  her  stern  doiniinon  binds 

The  waters  in  ice-fetters,  nor  have  crept, 

Though  the  sad  sun  himself  in  Heaven  hath  slept 
Overcome  with  chills  of  apathy ;  and  thence 

Have  brought  the  doom  to  flowers,  that,  unbewept, 
Do  not  all  perish  ; — ^yet  'twould  recompense 
Your  wrong,  to  share  with  us  your  strange  intelligenoe. 

The  cultured  and  the  wild,  the  height,  the  plain, 

Ancient  and  present  seasons,  all  are  yours ! 
Ye  have  heard  IsraePs  monarch  harp  complain, 

Have  swept  old  Homer's  lyre  on  Hellas'  shorea, 

Hearkened  while  Dante's  savage  soul  deplores, 
And  Milton  moans  his  blindness  in  your  ears, — 

Yours  only ! — Oh  I  how  boundless  are  your  stores 
Of  treasured  legends :  yield  them  to  my  prayers, 
Make  frtutful  ail  the  thought  to  rove  through  perishing  years! 

*     Methinks,  as  now  your  billows  from  below 

Roll  upwards,  and  with  generous  embrace 
Swell  round  me,  that  I  hear  a  murmuring  flow 

Of  song,  which  might  be  story ;  and  I  trace 

The  faint  far  progress — men,  and  time,  and  place. 
Commencing  in  relations  fit, — till  start 

The  actors  into  action ; — art  with  grace 
Appealing  to  the  kindred  in  our  art, 
rrili  all  grows  life  and  light,  for  fancy  and  the  heart 

I  climb  the  mighty  pjramido,  and  scan 

The  boundless  desert — vacaut,  vast,  and  wild ; 
Yet,  still  I  see  the  ancient  prints  of  man ! — 

To  sweep  away  the  sAnd  above  him  piled, 

And  pierce  his  vaults — reveal  him  as  the  child 
Of  an  ungoverned  passion,  fierce  and  strong, 

Rending  his  way  to  power ; — his  nature  fiU'd 
With  savage  lusts  that  teach  a  joy  in  wrong, 
While  vengeance  broods  above,  nor  spares  the  usurper  long. 

How,  as  your  murmurs  swell  upon  the  sense. 

Grow  they  to  voices,  and  inform  the  ear ! 
The  Imagination,  in  its  dream  intense, 

By  natural  consequence  becomes  the  seer ; 

The  vanish'd  ages  at  its  will  appear ; 
The  gates  of  Nimroud  open :  o'er  tlie  plain 

Stream  forth  the  servile  myriads,  dark  and  fair, 
In  fatal  pomp,  the  power  is  wed  to  pwn — 
Sennacherib  leads  the  host,  and  piles  the  fields  with  slain. 

And  Judah,  as  a  captive  in  his  hands. 
Droops  to  his  dungeon.    The  sad  wife  and  maid 

Gro  to  their  lowly  toils  in  stranger  lands ; 
Their  silent  harps  among  the  willows  laid. 
Resound  nor,  riiough  by  the  fierce  conqueror  bade, 

Respect  the  glorious  God-rejoicing  striuns 
^  That  ever,  morn  and  eve,  glad  tribute  pjud 

To  the  great  Giver  of  their  happy  gaius, 

Ere  guilty  deeds  had  changed  their  raptures  into  pains. 
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Thdr  monrDfiil  harps,' yet  swept  with  tniKng  wingg. 

To  nhseen  spirits ;  with  a  power  to  obeer, 
The  sorrowful  chaant  re-opened  sacred  springs 

Of  love  ind  wonhip :  the  consoling  tear 

Though  salt  had  yet  its  sweetness,  and  made  clear 
Jehovah's  promise  of  that  coming  hour, 

Howe'er  remote,  the  dawn  of  happier  year. 
When  in  the  fullness  of  his  wakening  power, 
The  widowed  bride  should  wear,  onoe  more,  the  bridal  flower. 

Thns,  on  your  wings  ye  bear  to  nnknown  times, 

The  Empire's  conquering  shout,  the  captain's  song ; 
Your  voices  are  the  voices  of  all  climes. 

All  a^fes — rise  and  fall — the  weak,  the  strong; 

The  cry  of  grief  or  rapture,  praise  or  wrong,    * 
Moves  with  your  choral  pinions ; — ages  die ; 

But  Still  tlieir  accents  rise  and  linger  long, 
Even  as  the  light  from  stars  that  fleck  the  sky, 
Will  strain  through  space  though  they  no  longer  bum  on  high. 

I  list  ye,  and  these  valleys  teem  with  life ; 

The  desert  puts  on  verdure ;  cities  soar 
Beneath  the  mountain ;  and  the  giorioi^B  strife 

Of  purpose  and  performance  even  more 

Besounds  from  human  haunts ;  the  generous  lore 
Becalls  the  beautiful  when  earth  was  young; 

Legions  of  glorious  aspects  ye  restore — 
Shades  of  these  mighty  minstrels  who  have  sung 
When  Nature  was  a  child,  and  Art  first  found  her  tongue. 

I 

I  travel  with  ye  o'er  each  sacred  spot, 

Made  holy  by  the  march  of  mightiest  men ; 
Here  was  the  tdtar-place :  this  mystic  grot 

Harbored  a  muse :  within  yon  wooded  glen, 
—       Pan  marshalled  all  his  satyrs ; — here,  again, 
Gathered  the  little  phalanx  of  the  tVee, 

Prepared  to  welcome  the  last  struggle  there, 
For  shrines  and  temples,  dear  to  liberty. 
The  gift  of  shadowy  fii'es,  that  watch'd  the  strife  to  see. 

Where  the  glad  nation,  lapsed  in  summer  bliss, 

Forgot  her  vigilance — ^where  the  conquering  race 
Stood  forth,  and  bridged  with  death  the  precipice 

That  kept  tliem  from  the  bright  luxurious  place, 

Ye  lead  me  still, — till,  meeting  face  to  face, 
1  gaze  upon  the  past,  o'er  walls  of  time. 

Each  circumstance  of  power,  and  pride,  and  grace, 
Unveiled,  with  realms  of  each  delicious  clime. 
Where  glory  wraps  her  pall  around  the  hills  sublime! , 

What  empires  ye  unfold  to  me,  blest  airs, 

That  travel  o'er  all  wastes  of  time  and  earth ; — 
Those  mighty  shadows,  when  the  strife  was  theirs. 

Have  felt  your  pinions,  and,  with  sense  of  mirth, 

Thrown  wide  their  bosoms,  feeling  a  new  birth 
In  your  cool  breathings ;  in  the  storm  of  fight 

I  e  swept  the  plain,  and  to  the  soul  of  worth 
Brought  cheer,  in  echoing  anwers  of  great  might, 
From  other  god-like  souls  that  strove  for  home  and  right. 
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Oh !  ring  for  me,  for  ever,  from  your  heights — 

Roll  from  your  deep  abysses  the  proud  strain 
That  teaches  power,  and  tells  of  wild  delights, 

Of  a  sad  grandeur,  half  allied  to  pain ; — 

O  billow  anthems,  upward  swell  a,^in, 
With  all  your  awful  voices,  that  unite 

The  ages  with  their  Gods; — a  shadowy  train, 
That  trail  great  robes  of  purple  on  the  sigtit, 
And,  in  the  maturing  soul,  look  down  with  eyes  of  night! 


MINING  VANITIES. 


"  Scd  itnm  est  In  Tiscera  terra : 
QiUfl  reeondiderat,  ttygiUqne  admoTcrat  umbrla, 
KSbdiontur  opes  irritamenta  malonun.** — O9UL  Md, 

**  Innoinerable  ftimaees  and  pits 
And  gloomy  bolds.** Altaoaudsr  SnUik, 

"  Seren  up."— rA«  Brober. 


THERE  is  a  wicked  street,  that  is  over- 
Uipped  and  crossly  frowned  upon  by 
the  steeple  of  Trinity. 

Banks  and  railn>a^l  companies  inhabit 
it.  And  various  are  its  receptacles  of 
flotung  capital.  Digging  has  become 
incorporate  therein;  and  bad  men  do 
ncscrupolously  go  about  to  bury  their 
Iwee  talents  in  the  eartli,  by  way  of  a 
■eriom  and  paying  investment.  I  am 
nored  to  apostrophize  the  iniquity. 

What  have  I  to  do  with  tliee,  thou 
^all  street,  stocked  with  ephemeral 
••tuicies !"  I  and  my  friends  look  down 
'ipoii  thee,  from  the  garret  and  dormer 
'Windows  of  a  sublime  independence. 
How  little  thou  art !  Thou  art  content 
10  control  the  small  destinies  of  a  nation  I 
Thy  name  is  in  the  mouth  of  the  politi- 
«»i  economist.  Thou  art  nothing — the 
»ere  mainspring  of  the  State — a  piece 
of  mechanism!  Away  with  thee !  Thou 
l«et  bwiy.  Thou  art  earth-born,  mor- 
^.  Tbou  feedest  men.  Thou  pamper- 
^}  them  with  bread.  Thou  buildest 
cities  and  shi[>s,  and  sendest  forth  merr 
ehandise,  and  makest  civilization  vulgar 
tt'l  universal.  Thy  mean-spirited  bank- 
^  SQpport  the  charities  ot*  Christendom 
^th  Monet!  I  hate  tliee!  Thou 
kouwe^t  naught  of  etiiical  mysteries  and 
ineuphvsics.  Thou  art  dusty.  Thou 
wver  tastedst  pure  ether.  Thou  never 
dwelledst  in  lofts  and  celestial  observa- 
tories. 

h  is  true,  thou  hast  backers.    Practi- 
ce men  love  to  look  upon  thee,  and  in 


thy  ebb  and  flow,  to  watch  the  "  tide  of 
times."  Philos<>pher3  justify  thee,  and 
say  thon  art  a  necessary  development  of 
progiessive  and  associated  humanity. 
The  Arts  do  smile  upon  thee,  and  Reli- 
gion accepteth  thine  alms. 

But  for  all  that,  I  deal  not  in  thj 
securities. 

— Oh,  what  a  "suggestive"  subject  I 
If  it  were  my  trade,  now  could  I  ser- 
monize till  doomsday.  But  I  feel  that 
the  r;  ifit  of  liomily  is  exhaled  already — 
a  transient  inspiration  that  came  upon 
me,  unexpectedly  glancing  over  the 
stock-book  of  the  Mining  Board. 

The  truth  is,  I  have  something  to  saj 
about  mining^  in  the  cnucrete;  some- 
thing experimental  about  the  modus 
of  mining;  something  in  the  way  of 
autobiograpliy — instructive,  descriptive ; 
something  in  the  Gradgrind  lino  oifacU  ; 
and  my  only  anxiety  now  is,  to  make 
the  transition  easy,  from  a  moralizing 
Tein  to  a  copper  vein.  There  is  but  one 
route. 

We  take  the  cars — cross  to  Philadel- 
phia— ^get  upon  the  Reading  Railroad, 
and  ride  fifty  miles.  Here  we  descend 
at  a  lonely  station — cross  a  bridge  with 
a  river  under  it,  and  then  anotiier  bridge 
with  a  canal  under  it — come  to  sevend 
warehouses,  a  store  and  a  dwelling,  a 
great  many  nails  lying  about  in  kegs  and 
otherwise,  and  a  score  ur  two  of  pin 
(iron),  all  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
canal.  We  follow  the  road  along  the 
canal  a  few  rods,  and  discover  a  grisfir 
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mill  and  a  tavern,  bnilt  of  stone,  and 
four  or  five  otiier  stone  honses,  huddled 
together  sociably.  Hero  are  a  corner 
and  cross-roads,  Wo  iijrn  to  the  right, 
and  pass  through  a  street  of  small  stone 
houses  with  courtyards.  On  one  side, 
about  half-way  along,  is  a  little  stone 
church,  and  at  the  end  of  the  street^  a 
large  rolling-inill,  where  they  roast  their 
pigs  and  turn  them  into  nails.  Close  by 
are  a  stone  ofiBce,  and  a  stone  coopering 
shop,  where  they  make  kegs  for  the 
nails;  a  stt)ne  table,  too;  and,  in  sight 
at  the  top  of  a  hill,  a  pleasant  house,  not 
of  stone,  pleasantly  shaded,  and  with 
pleasant  grounds,  well  laid  out,  where 
live  the  Iron-mastera. 

Passing  these,  and  more  stone  houses 
beyond  the  rolling-mill,  we  go  on  into 
the  back  country,  through  wild^scenery: 
catching  a  glimpse,  among  the  woods, 
of  a  great  smelting  furnace  devoted 
exclusively  to  pigs;  crossing  a  number 
of  bridges  over  streams  of  various  sizes : 
climbing  a  number  of  hills ;  and  meeting 
and  overtaking  many  heavy  teams, 
loaded  with  ore  for  the  furnace,  or  pigs 
for  the  rolling-mill,  or  coal,  or  bags  of 
copper  for  the  canal. 

The  road  is  woi'st  in  the  known  world. 
It  cannot  be  said  to  possess  ruts — it  is 
made  up  of  ruts  —ruts  three  feet  deep, 
crossing  each  other  at  impossible  angles, 
and  qualified  by  a  gentle  filling  in  and 
overflow  of  Broadway  mud  (as  it  was 
before  the  advent  of  Genin). 

We  pursue  this  road  for  nine  miles, 
and  our  journey  is  ended. 

♦  »   "^       ♦  *  * 

There,  near  a  century  ago,  a  party  of 
miners  went  a-digglng  tor  copper.  They 
threw  out  a  considerahle  quantity  of 
dirt,  and  made  a  deep  hole. 

They    had     an     expressly    imported 

engine,  of horse-power,  to   pump 

the  water  out. 

They  dug  and  bla<ted  without  regard 
to  eispense,  and  "timbered"  as  they 
went  down,  in  true  Cornish  style,  until 
they  had  reached  a  depth  of  two  hun- 
dred feet,  more  or  less,  when— I  forget 
what — somebody  fell  in,  or  the  water 
was  too  strong  for  them,  or  the  captain- 
miner  got  drunk,  or  died,  or  their  money 
gave  out — in  consenuenco  of  which,  the 
mine  was  abandoned  and  went  to  ruin. 

Meanwhile  they  had  found  no  copper 
.'*  to  speak  of."  There  were  indications 
in  abundance ;  indeed,  quite  a  heap  of 
surface  ore  betokening  a  vein  there- 
about<,  but  no  vein  was  discovered.  So 
the  land  passed  into  the  hands  of  an 


Iron  Company,  and  was  probed  fermgi* 
nously,  to  some  extent,  and  with  some 
success. 

But  the  superstition  died  not,  that 
there  was  "copper  there  somewhere;** 
and  the  legend  of  the  old  mine  was  per- 
petuated and  confirmed  by  the  djuly 
turning-up  of  incredible  specimens  of 
malachite,  and  by  a  decrided  sprinkling 
of  the  yellow  sulphuret,  which  bothered 
the  iron  men. 

At  last  the  fame  of  their  possibilitiei 
reached  New  York;  and  the  "Mine 
Holes,"  as  they  had  come  to  he  called 
(diminutive  ** holes"),  were  visited  bj 
Gothamites,  who  leased  the  right  of 
search  for  copper,  set  up  a  ricketj 
"whim,"  brought  a  couple  of  blind 
horses,  a  pick  or  two,  some  chisels  and 
a  spade,  built  a  cabin,  and  started  a 
new  shaft.  I  saw  the  newly  opened, 
mine  in  this  embryo  state. 

You  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  for- 
lorn picture,  than  that  wMiimsical  and 
shaky  windlass;  pitched,  awry,  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  bank  (not  even  a  sand- 
bank, but  a  bank  of  the  deepest  and 
most  irretrievable  mud);  a  barren  heath 
stretching  out  indefinitely  behind  it* 
with  a  few  hillocks  of  refuse  ore  near 
by,  to  relieve  the  monotony ;  and  a 
blind,  dizzy,  broken-down,  spavined 
skeleton  of  a  steed,  eternally  turning^ 
and  turning,  and  turning  about  it.  You 
have  seen,  at  work  in  a  fami-yanl,  a 
trembling  and  creaky  old  churn,  of  one 
sheep  power: — Well,  set  it  out  alone,  on 
a  New  Jersey  flat,  and  set  it  going,  and 
you  will  have  an  antitype  of  that  solitary 
whim. 

But  from  this  small  beginning,  the 
mine  grew  to  be  famous.  For,  jnat 
beside  the  diggers,  as  the  shaft  was  going 
down,  there  was  found,  unstirred,  and 
close  to  the  top  of  the  ground,  an  inex- 
haustible **  deposit"  of  carbonates,  green 
and  blue,  only  waitinir  to  bo  dipped  up 
and  carted  away.  There  could  be  no 
mistake  about  the  e^stent  of  it,  for  there 
was  one  end  exposed,  so  many  feet  thiok, 
and  testifying  an  evident  infinity  of  baok- 
ground. 

And  now  the  stockholders  strutted 
upon  'Change,  and  fat  dividends  were 
talked  of  as  a  thing  of  to-morrow.  The 
stock  was  held  aloof  as  too  ))reciou3  for 
the  general  market,  and,  ot  its  own 
accord,  went  up  iojifteen  I  The  excite- 
ment was  select,  but  intense,  and  there 
was  reason  for  it. 

But,  happy  is  the  man  who  places  not 
his  dependence  upon  malachite.    A  few 
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months  of  di^ng,  and  the  **  deposit,^* 
wlu>se  depth  was  iiicasui'elcsv(i,  and  whose 
hreailrh  beyond  computation,  began  to 
dwindle  and  ^mw  beautifully  less,  until  it 
had  well  nigh  died  out  altogether :  and  the 
stockholders  threw  dust  in  the  air,  and 
put  on  sackcloth,  and  blamed  the  pre- 
sident. 

Bat  the  company  went  on  digging, 
and  hoping,  and  sinking  their  shaft,  and 
feeling  about  for  the  undiscovered  vein, 
that  was  still  *'  tliere  somewhere." 

Perhaps  I  should  inform  the  ignorant 
of  the  distinction  between  a  ^^ deposit" 
iod  a  vein,  or  *'lo<le."  One  is  supposed 
to  be  the  bed  of  an  ancient  stream 
or  b»»dy  of  water — the  copper  in  it  hav- 
ing been  •  bronght  from  some  distant 
lource,  and  deposited^  usually  in  the 
fbnn  of  a  carbonate.  Wiiile  the  other 
is  formed  of  more  valuable  ombi nations 
of  the  metid,  found  in  fissures  of  rocks — 
probab'y  in  a  primitive  state — and  often 
estei.ding  continuously  for  considerable 
di>tances.  DejKwits  are  of  uncertain 
aoaliry  and  pcnnanence,  and  are  little 
depended  u|K)a  in  mining.  But,  a  good 
**Uld"  is  the  miner's  extremest  am- 
luiion. 

So  they  were  nndiscouragod — the 
•'Mine  ll-jles"  men — and  kept  their 
works  going,  and  still  scraped  away 
It  their  carbonates,  and  failed  not  to 
OTd  Clipper  to  Bergen  Point,  when  it 
wa^  giKHJ  enough.  They  had  a  contri- 
▼ince  for  grimlin!r  up  p(.>or  ore,  to  make 
Ttmirketabie,  which  shall  be  described 
indr.e  tiine. 

1  let  the  ridiculous  " whim,"  canrn- 
ic^  (le^ilate,  upon  its  mud-banks,  and 
Went  ftunfortably  homo  with  a  laugh. 
But,  ihrL-e  years  passed  away,  and  found 
ae  (a:';er  a  short  sojourn  at  Washing- 
ton) cn»fs<  and  misanthropic —the  bela- 
boritl  and  decai«itated  victim  of  a  venal 
admi  hist  ration.  Sick  of  governments 
ind  di'giisted  with  pnlite  friendship,  I 
determined  to  escape  those  corruptions; 
ud  furthwitii  abjuring  civihzation,  tied 
{'ii'-giii^ed  in  a  benverieen  coat  and  cow- 
hile  bo  Its)  to  Pennsylvania  and  the 
''Mine  Holes."  It  was  early  winter. 
Ti*  |il:.ce  was  inaccess>ibleand  dreary  as 
«T€r,  i,ut  there  were  changes  in  it.  Let 
nie.vtoni^h  vou  by  a  new  description. 

An  immense,  irregular,  and  jagged 
ttrav;,tion  I  In  one  part  scooped  out, 
•fciii  ^hapeil,  to  the  depth  of  some  Hxty 
let:;  id  o:hor  parts,  varied  with  pits  and 
wigli  t-U-vation!. — with  channels  cut 
leiwetrn  high  e:nbankments,and  caverns 
leva  awa\  and  blown  out  of  the  rocks. 


Here  and  there  veins  of  blnish  soapstone 
streaking  the  interspersed  banks ;  some- 
times a  little  green  carbonate  of  copper. 
To  the  k-ft — the  out-crop  of  a  huge  trap 
dyke,  that  is  visible  for  about  a  hundred 
feet,  and  then  disappears  precii»irately, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Carnatic.  Near 
this,  the  mouth  of  the  hun<lred  year  old 
shaft ;  fallen  together,  and  scarcely  no- 
ticeable, among  the  more  modern  pack- 
ings; its  timbers  rotted  and  protmling 
from  the  soil.  Running  zigzag  acn)ss 
these  extraordinary  "diggings,"  and  lead- 
ing from  ditferent  points  of  the  surround- 
ing elevation  to  their  remotest  recesseis 
are  cart  roads  innumerable.  Along  these 
roads,  st)Ut  horses,  yoked  tandem  to 
small  carts,  and  urged  by  boy  drivers  of 
doubtful  morality,  arc'  dragging  such 
stuff  to  the  surface  as  the  workmen 
below  can  tind  to  exhume,  and  return- 
ing continually  for  more. 

These  are  the  ''Holes,"  proper. 
There  lay  the  "deposit,"  so  long  un- 
withdrawn,  and  so  meagre  when  it  was 
out — and  tliere  the  workmen  are  bn<y, 
now,  at  the  "pickings"  that  are  lefc 
of  it. 

To  the  right  is  a  tall,  frame  building,  of 
a  dingy  black,  and  tive  stories,  groaning 
with  liio  weight  and  rumhleof  heavy  ma- 
chinery. An  engine-house  of  stone,  next 
to  ir,  of  smaller  dimensions,  is  puDing 
from  a  pipe  in  the  roof,  antl  contains  the 
driving  steam-power  (sixty  horse).  Close 
under  the  lee  of  these  buildings,  and 
beyond  them,  as  you  stand,  is  the 
"whim,"  in  full  revolution,  propped  up 
and  made  ship  siiapc,  and  turned  by  a 
qu:idruped,  blind,  I  confess,  but  other- 
wise in  good  case;  indicating  oats.  The 
shaft  is  under  cover.  Tiio  bucket^,  as 
they  come  up,  are  emptied  by  the  bucket 
tender,  and  the  material  is  given  over 
to  an  inspector  tcf  bo  sorted.  This  ma- 
terial from  the  shaft,  or  the  stnff  from 
the  "Holes,"  even  the  small  proportion 
of  it  which  is  considered  valuable,  ccm- 
tains  a  large  per  centage  of  iron,  a  very 
little  copi>er,  and  a  plenty  of  dirt.  The 
dirt  is  got  rid  of,  by  hand,  as  well  as 
may  be,  in  the  sorting,  and  the  residue 
is  taken  to  the  tall  buildiog  above  men- 
tioned, for  purification. 

Here,  on  the  tirst  lloor,  it  is  broken  by 
hammers,  to  a  certain  uniformity,  anil 
then  shovelled  in  between  two'  enor- 
mous iron  rollers,  which  crush  it  to  a 
nut  size.  Another  set  of  rollers,  under- 
neath, reduce  it  to  powder,  and  it  is 
then  caught  up  and  conveyed  by  a  sys- 
tem of  elevators  to  the  llilh  st<.n'y. 
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As  thU  is. the: top  loft,  it  begins  to  g9 
down  again,  and,  falling  into  a  hopper, 
ig  distributed  to  a  set  of  revolving  com- 
plioatious,  called  ^'ma^rnets/'  These 
'*  Doagnets,"  by  virtue  of  their  attractive- 
ness, decoy  the  iron  into  separate  cham- 
bers, and  dispose. of  it  forthwith  by  an 
open  window.  The  copper  ore,  mean- 
while, escaping  surreptitiously,  by  cover- 
ed troughs,  to  similar  attractive  compli- 
cations on  the  lower  stones,  is  dispos- 
sessed of  impurities  to  the  utmost  possi- 
bility of  sifting;  and,  finally,  emptying 
itself  into  bags,  is  tested  by  the  as- 
sayer,  who  decrees  it  to  tlie  dogs,  ox  to 
market 

Returning  to  the  shaft,  you  cannot 
fail  to  notice  the  famous  iron  pump,  that 
is  oonuected  by  a  crank  with  the  engine, 
and  sucks  up  water  from  the  bottom  of 
tke  shatY,  and  drains  all  tlie  subter- 
ranean passages,  and  the  ^^opcn  cut- 
ting," and,  for  an  unknown  distance,  the 
whole  country  round.  A  little  cataract 
pours  out  of  the  mouth  of  it,  and  dash- 
ing off,  makes  for  a  hollow  half  a  mile 
away,  and  lose^  itself  in  the  underbrush 
— not  being  used  to  travel  above  ground. 
Yet  is  it  forced  to  do  yeoman  service  by 
the  way,  in  watering  blind  horses,  and 
washing  ore,  and  such  like  imperti- 
nences. 

Now,  after  a  superficial  glance  at  the 
works,  we  may  return  to  personalities. 
I  was  an  exile,  and  a  seeker  after  bar- 
barism. The  magnets,  and  machinery, 
and  digging,  and  steam,  were  to  me  as 
trivialities,  as  light  embroidery,  as  by- 
play; while  my  apprehensions  were  ab- 
sorbed by  one  momentous  question, — 
"  How  do  people  lite,  hereabouts,  and  is 
a  man  likely  to  be  bored  hy  an  incrusion 
of  etiquette  and  court-manners?"  This 
question  upon  my  lips,  I  turned  anxious- 
ly to  an  amiable  and  intelligent  cart-boy 
for  information.  The  young  gentleman 
uttered  an  interjection  of  several  sylla* 
Ues,  and  with  a  dextrous  half-summer- 
set, CQOitemptuously  walked  off  on  his 
hands. 

It  WAS  plain  tliat  from  the  breeding  of 
the  ^^  Holes,"  there  was  nothing  to  fear ; 
and  I  was  encouraged  to  investigate  fur- 
ther. 

I  discovered  three  modes  of  living. 

Out  on  the  open  plain,  in  full  sight  of 
the  engine-house,  there  stood  a  row  or 
colony  of  mud  lints,  conical  and  comical 
— an  ofjening  in  the  roof  for  escape  of 
smoke — no  windows — a  little  straw  in- 
side, laid  on  the  bare  ground,  and  room 
enough. in  each  to  accommodate  two 


men  horizontally.  This  was  tlie  £flqai- 
maux  style,  and  was,  in  a  degree,  popu- 
lar among  such  of  the  miners  as  were  of 
an  economical  and  retiring  nature;  onlj 
they  {lad  not  acquired  tlie  refinement  of 
preferring  fumigation  to  respiration; 
and,  for. that  reason,  for  the  nio^t  part| 
they  cooked  their  meals  in  the  open  air. 

But  for. genial  souls  there  wa^  prepar- 
ed a  boarding-house,  unique  and  jovial 

Here  the  cart-bpys  nio>t  did  congre- 
gate; and  relaxing  themselves  after  a 
day  of  toil,  were  accustomed  to  afford 
free  entertainments  in  ground  and  lotlj 
tumblings,  and  in  the  ])erpetriUion  oi 
jokes,  of  a  highly  practical  and  utilita- 
rian tendency,  for  the  express  benefit  ot 
their  sedater  ai^d  more  pen^ve  feJlow- 
labor^ifs,  who  affected  the  quiet  virtuee 
of  conversation  and  repose. 

This  novel  and  attractive  feature  of 
the  house  was  brouglit  into  strong  relief^ 
and,  in  fact,  made  the  cliief  point  of  in* 
terest — the  boarders  being  stowed  (pro- 
miscuously) in  double  beds,  in  a  sinsrlf^ 
room,  under  the  tiles  of  the  roof.  If. 
the  originators  of  the  ]>lan  had  Iioped 
thereby  to  promote  harmony  and  bro- 
therly affection,  the  experiment  was  ^ 
failure.  Yet,  by  way  of coni|>ensation,  it' 
was  observed,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  state  of  the  cidinary  depart ment^ 
broils  and  stews  were  plentiful  in  the 
dormitory.  In  addition  U>  these  trifling 
oddities,  it  was  likewise  made  and  pro- 
vided, that  to  secure  a  free  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  8leeper:<,  the  roof  should 
not  be  impervious  to  the  weather.  80 
the  patrons  of  this  luxurious  establish- 
ment were  privile;:ed  to  wako  of  a 
stormy  morning,  with  the  snow  an  inch 
or  two  thick  upon  their  coverlids;  to 
say  nothing  of  gratuitous  rheumatism, 
and  other  the  like  extras  never  charged 
in  the  bill. 

The  landlord  and  proprietor  of  tbeie 
felicities  was  eighty  years  old.  It  was 
reported  of  him,  that,  in  adolescence,  he 
hod  been  a  "sad  dog:"  which  expres- 
sion— ^used,  among  t/«,  for  a  worthless 
scamp,  given  to  billiards,  much  liked  in 
secret  by  the  ladies,  and  the  model  and 
type  of  Young  America — among  the 
Mine  Holes  population  is  synonymons 
with  cart-boy.  In  his  youthful  days, 
then,  he  had  been  a  ferruginous  cart-boy 
(see  explorations  of  Irgn  Company,  early 
referred  to  in  this  paper).  From  that 
apprenticeship  he  had  steadily  advanced, 
until  one  day,  being  em|>loyed  in  an  iroa 
foundry,  he  unaccountably  lost  his  bsl« 
ance,  and  slipped  up  to  the  kueea  in  a 
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TCBS^l   filled  with  fused  and  seething 
metaU  fresh  from  the  furnace.    He  was 
horribly  burned ;  but  strength  and  ob- 
itinacj  saved  his  life,  and  at  the  time  I 
saw  him,  he  had  survived  the  accident 
thirty  years,  and  was  able  to  walk  a  few 
■teps,  "totteringly,  and  holding  by  the 
will.     Above  the  knees,  lie  was  strong, 
Int  rather  shaky — tyrannical  and  fierce 
ta  a  bashaw — and  not  over-scrupulous,  it 
was  said,  in  religion  or  honesty — smoked 
a  pipe,  or  bad  begars,  incessantly,  and 
owing  to  the  entire  loss  of  his  teeth,  and 
a  nervous  perversity  of  jaw,  was  wholly 
unintelligible  in  /K)nversation.     lie  had 
a  young  and  pretty  wife  (tlie  Turk!), 
whose  duty  it  was,  to  stand  ready  at 
ftny  ins:ant  to  rub  his  withered  and 
cranky  old  limbs,  in  case  of  a  twinge, 
ind  auo  to  cook,  scrub,  make  beds,  mend 
dothes,  and  do  the  washing,  f6r  the  en- 
tire Iio:i«ehold.    In  return  for  which  ser- 
▼ices.  she  received  grudging  permission 
to  eat  and  sleep,  as  much  as  consisted 
Willi  the  interests  of  the  establishment, 
ind  the  aches  and  humors  of  her  lord. 
Graritode  and  affection,  as  absurd,  and 
weak,  and  imaginative,  were  not  of  that 
i^ere ;  but,  in  some  emergencies,  it  was 
np|iosable  that  the  woman  might  want 
miha^m  which   case,  she  was  privi- 
kged  to  do  extra  work  to  pay  for  them  ? 
wlucb  slie  diVi— as  I  know  of  my  own 
personal  knowledge. 

A  veritable  patriarchal  despot,  was 
thit  seared  and  superannuated  cart-boy. 
AD  day  long,  in  the  corner  by  the  stove, 
with  his  hat  on — jauntily  on — as  in  per- 
tintcioa^  defiance  of  his  own  impotence 
—ft  pennanent  smoke-cloud  enveloping 
Wm,  and  Lis  fierce  black  eyes  gleaming 
thnjugh  it — there  he  sat,  watching  the 
Diacenvres  of  his  ^  woman,"  and  growl- 
iiieand  snarling  querulously  in  unknown 
toigoes,  for  all  the  world  (barring  the 
l*t)  like  a  grimly  bear  in  a  fug. 

Bnt,  in  providing  for  the  stomachs  of 
Wi  guest*,  the  old  fellow  was  by  no 
BMins  illiberal.  His  charges  were  mod- 
ente.  For  bed,  bedding,  and  edibles — 
Beals  being  provided  for  the  miners  at 
aaj  Lour  of  the  night  (think  of  that 
poor  woman  again  I)— -I  am  really  asham- 
ed t)  write  it  down :  per  head, — Eight 
lfollar$  a  Month.  I  am  not  certain  but 
I  miu'ht  conscientiously  recommend  the 
"Mine  Holes,"  as  a  cheap  summer  re- 
sort. 

The  fare  was  in  no  way  despicable,  and 
wa«  always  abundant.  Salted  fat  pork, 
noLiM«cs  and  Indian  meal  were  the  chief 
iafrcdients,  but  potatoes  were  not  imfre- 


.qnent;  dried  beef  and  cabbages  were 
furnished  once  a  week,  and  at  favorable 
seasons,  fresh  meat  twice  a  month,  and 
oftener.  Besides  which,  pies  of  a  tho- 
roughly indigestible  nature,  and  apple- 
butter,  were  the  adjuncts  of  every  meal. 
Considering  that  all  these  things  (except 
the  adjuncts)  were  brought  to  the  door 
from  foreign  parts,  by  itinerant  provision 
mercliants,  I  was  not  surprised  when  the 
bear  informed  me,  confidentially,  and 
by  an  interpreter,  that  no  money  was  to 
be  made  at  tavern-keeping,  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

I  have  said  there  were  three  modes 
of  living.  The  third  was  adopted  by  old 
settlers,  amateur  miners,  whose  birth- 
place and  homes  were  in  the  land — in  a 
village  distant  two  miles,  and  another 
village  distant  three  miles,  and  in  Dutch 
farm-houses  about  them.  But  these 
settlements  being,  in  the  winter  season, 
as  one  might  say,  separated  from  the 
mine  by  roads  entirely  impracticable, 
except  to  one,  as  it  were,  "  brought  up" 
to  them,  there  were  left  for  me  but  two 
alternatives  of  residence. 

I  was  plunged  in  a  quagmire  of  doubt. 
I  had  sought  b:irbarism,  but  my  idea  of 
it  had  been  of  a  mild  and  somewhat 
modified  cast.  I  had  not  longed  for  the 
absolute  feudalism  of  Moscow,  or  for  the 

Eeculiar  sava;:eness  of  Kamtschatka,  as 
ere  exemplitied  (description  above)  on 
the  one  hand,  by  huts  of  the  Arctics, 
and  on  the  other,  by  castle  of  the  bear. 
While  floundering  in  this  perplexity, 
I  blundered  into  the  office  of  the  raining 
agent  or  manager.  The  edifice  yclept 
'*  office"  was  a  cabin  one  story  high,  of 
boards  roughly  nailed  together,  which  I 
had  at  first  mistaken  for  a  smith-shop, 
containing  two  apartments,  a  coal-stove 
and  a  fire-place,  besides  several  tables 
and  chairs  of  pine,  built  by  the  carpen- 
ter, and  in  one  room  a  sleeping  bunk, 
likewise  made  by  the  carpenter  and  like- 
wise of  pine,  with  a  bag  of  straw  upon 
it  and  a  buffalo  skin  spread  comfortably 
over  that  (that  is  Mr.  De  Quincey's 
**  thaty^^  but  he  will  never  know  it)  cosily 
set  down  opposite  a  roaring  fire,  and 
within  scorching  distance,  the  apartment 
being  six  feet  wide,  and  the  bunk  three. 
There  was  a  blazing  c«>mfort  about 
this  superior  to  anything  I  was  familiar 
with,  short  of  a  blast-furnace ;  and  ascer- 
taining, after  an  interview  with  the 
agent,  that  the  particular  bunk  in  ques- 
tion was  his  (the  agent's)  individual  pro- 
perty, and  sacred  to  his  own  mighty  per 
son,  and  finding  him  rather  an  agreeable 
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savage  than  otherwise,  I  proposed  that 
heshould  furnish  me  an  analogous  couch, 
with  similar  Accoutrements,  in  the  cham- 
ber or  cell  atijoining,  athwart  rlie  8t<»rc. 
He  was  struck  by  tlie  feasibility  of  the 
proposition,  and  issued  his  orders  accord- 
ingly ;  and  that  night  saw  me  wrapped 
in  my  buffalo— at  my  back  a  cold  wind, 
from  the  unstopped  cracks  in  tiie  unplas- 
tered  walls,  and  before  me  a  large  stove, 
at  red  heat,  distant  two  paces.  I  was 
obliged  to  turn  myself  often,  for  fear  of 
being  undendone  on  one  side.  The  satis- 
faction of  emulating  a  backwoodsman 
was  enhanced  and  made  intense  by  the 
reflection,  that  Philadelphia  and  the 
Girard  House  were  withiu  a  three  hours* 
ride.  Sooth  to  say,  the  only  drawback 
to  perfect  happiness  in  the  existing 
arrangement  was,  that  there  was  nothing 
to  eat  on  our  side  the  **  Holes,"  and  that 
it  thus  became  necessary  to  patronize  the 
boarding-house  at  meal  times. 

Tlie  crossing  of  tiio^e  slippery  places 
was  no  small  item,  especially  after  dark, 
and  in  a  storm.  For  the  first  few  nights 
I  adventured  it  with  fear  and  trembling. 
The  ground  was  haunted,  and  I  was 
instructed  to  expect  shrieks  and  all  sorts 
of  bloody  and  intangible  spectres.  The 
road  pitching  with  a  steep  descent  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  gloomy  hollow,  and 
then  winding  and  twisting  about,  under 
crags  thut  seemed  ready  to.fall,  and  along 
pits  that  reminded  you  of  the  bottom- 
less, leading  suddenly  down  to  the  edge 
of  water,  you  knew  not  how  dangerous, 
and  then  up  again,  steep  and  stumbling, 
mud  all  the  while,  literally  more  than 
ankle  deep :  it  required  courage  and 
strength,  and  a  good  share  of  philosophy, 
to  carry  a  man  through  it  of  a  stormy 
night,  even  with  a  lantern.  However,  I 
made  light  of  it,  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
very  soon  fell  iuto  the  ways  of  the  place 
(figuratively  if  you  please),  and  was 
naturalized  in  due  course. 

Before  that  time,  I  had  never  seen 
'  practical  democracy;  but  in  Berks  Connty 
I  found  it  rampant.  There,  every  man 
is  as  good  as  his  rich  neighbor,  and  holds 
it  for  an  inalienable  right  to  call  him  Tom 
or  Sam,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  never 
to  mister  him,  except  on  occasions  of 
great  cereniony.  when  the  compliment 
is  reciprocal,  lo  a  stranger  this  level- 
ling system  is  very  striking,  even  in  the 
dty  of  Reading,  although  I  have  been 
told  it  is  only  a  deceitful  appearance. 

In  point  of  fact,  I  was  led  to  remark 
(oB  a  stranger)  tliat  Reading,  over  and 
above  other  machine  shops  (for  they  deal 


in  iron  there,  and  make  many  looomo- 
tives  and  such  like  knick-knacks)  is 
remarkable  for  three  things.  In  that 
the  people  converse  promiscuously  m 
two  languages— to  wit,  Engli^sh  and  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.  In  that  everybody 
drinks  spirituous  drinks  with  a  regularity  ' 
and  a  capacity  perfectly  amazing  (I  never 
saw  it  equalled  in  any  comnmnity  except 
among  the  Congress-men  at  Washington), 
and  in  that,  in  the  outside  intercourse  of 
the  men  there  is  no  aristocracy,  i  have 
seen  them  assemble  at  luncheon  time  in 
the  bar-room  of  the  [irincipal  hotel: 
Tinkers  and  bankers,  petty  shopkeepera, 
machinists  and  great  iron-masters,  en^- 
neers  and  railroad  directors,  drinking 
and  clinking  their  glasses  together  in 
perfect  jovial  unanimity,  soot  and  dan- 
dyism in  contact,  uncontaminated. 

But  the  perfection  of  the  system  was 
at  the  "Holes."  We  were  brethren; 
children  of  one  ancestor.  It  was  an 
admirable  joke,  and  jumped  with  my 
own  humor  completely.  I  became  fami- 
liar with  the  whim-boy,  and  on  intimate 
terms  with  tlie  hostler.  I  learned  to 
drive  a  cart,  to  "  mind  the  engine,"  and 
"  tend  the  magnets,"  and  fill  Uie  copper 
bags,  and  weigli  the  ore,  and  hold  the 
can  for  blasting — and  was  soon  rather 
popular,  and  decidedly  unfit  to  be  seen* 

I  went  to  their  meetings  of  a  Sunday. 
There  was  a  small  Baptist  meeting- 
house not  quite  a  mile  from  the  minei 
close  beside  a  spring  that  answered  for 
the  "dipping  place,"  as  they  called  \L 
Good  peo[)le  came  here  from  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  the  very  froth  and 
scum  of  the  earth  from  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  The  ceremonies  were 
conducted,  after  their  sort,  with  perfect 
decorum  ;  except  that  the  "  Mine  Holea" 
hands,  by  way  of  avoiding  the  fatigne  of 
a  too  long  sitting,  would  preposterously 
go  out  and  come  in,  a  hnlf  dozen  toge- 
ther, many  times  through  the  service. 
There  were  no  hymn  books  in  visible 
use,  but  a  certain  set  of  hymns,  learned 
by  heart,  were  chanted  Sunday  after 
Sunday. 

The  preacher  was  a  phenomenon:  a 
good  singer,  and  vain  in  proportion; 
with  the  strangest  imaginable  disregard 
of  pulpit  proprieties.  He  would  set  off 
without  any  warning,  and  at  the  top 
of  his  voice,  to  sing  the  favorite  hymn— 
"I  want  to  go;"  and  while  carrying  on 
the  music  in  a  continuous  bawl,  would 
open  the  Bible;  find  a  text;  slap  the 
book  shut  with  a  crash ;  throw  himself 
back  in  his  chair;    spring  up  again; 
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ooroe  down  the  pnlpit  steps ;  march  back 
snd  fonh  along  the  aisles,  rubbing  and 
clapping  his  hands,  and  taking  a  minute 
inventory  of  the  congregation :  with 
•rery  change  of  position,  his  lungs  grow- 
ing more  vigorous  and  stentorian.  I 
hare  even  seen  hi:n  go  to  tlie  stove  and 
replenish  it  with  fuel:  and  at  that  point 
his  voice  re:iched  the  climacteric  of  ve- 
liemence.    He  yelled —  * 

**  I  want  to  go  I 
I  vant  to  go ! 
I  vant  to  go  there  too  I 
I  vant  to  go  vhere  Jacob  la  t 
I  vant  to  go  there  too  I" 

Tills  display  of  personal  activity  was  a 
p1e&«ant  excitement  for  the  audience. 
Tlieir  eyes  followed  llie  preacher's  evo- 
lutions 'with  great  interest,  and  every 
tongae  shonted  in  de:ifening  chorus — 

"  I  v-a-n-t  to  go— there— too  /*» 

The  sermon  was  of  miner  considera- 
tion, and  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves 
mbout  that.   It  will  be  evident  that  thtir 
religion  was  chiefly  musical ;  owinir,  as 
I  ea^  to  the  |)eculiar  bent  of  the  cleri- 
ol  mind.     But  the  efficacy  of  it  may  be 
donbted.    The  next  day,  as  you  passed 
the  "^Mioe  ILiles,"  you  would  hear  the 
CMt  boys  (blasphemous  wretches)  shout- 
ing to  tlieir  teams  with  the  dreadfnlie-it 
corses  that  ever  offended  delicate  ears, 
and  inter-^persing  with  their  oaths  little 
niicbes  of  the  Sunday  music,  as  thus — 

**  I  vant  to  go  where  Jacob  is  ;** 

Or  thus— 

••  If  70a  get  there  before  I  do, 
TeU  them  I'm  a-coming  too.** 

Or  this— 

"Coroe  withns. 
Come  with  os. 
Come  with  as  in  lore,"  kc,  kc. 

Bot,  be  it  known,  tliat  they  sung  these 
■cred  hymns,  not  in  ri<liciile,  but  as  our 
loafer-  reliearse  the  melodies  of  Christy ; 
from  the  mere  love  of  song. 

Yet  were   they  a  wild    people;   an 
mlioly  throng;  and  when  the  novelty 
of  lach  as-ii'ciations  wore  away,  I  began 
toiri:hd:'aw  from  their  communion.     I 
bectMie  assiiluously  chemical  and  minc- 
nlo^jrrcal.   I  diliirently  scoured  tlie  neigh- 
h^nniix  hilU,  and,  with  a  sagacity  worthy 
of  pre^i'iential  imitation,  filled  my  "ca- 
binet ^  with  innocnous  quartz  and  pud- 
ding-<tone.    It  was  stated,  in  my  hear- 
ing, that  at  tfie  end  (»f  a  smgle  week,  I 
h£i  probably  collected  more  flint,  and 


jasper,    and    conglomerate,    than    any 
other  existing  naturalist. 

In  assaying,  my  success  was,  to  say 
the  least,  encouraging.  The  "profes- 
sor," a  little  Scotchman  of  transcendent 
geniu?,  could  never  bring  the  ore  to  a 
higher  value  than  iweWe per  cent.  My 
specimens  frequently  reached  a  much 
higher  figure ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  if  I 
mistake  not,  1  obtained  twenty-tico  per 
cent,  of  pure  metal  (?)  from  a  sample 
wJiich  the  "  professor  "  reportetl  to  be 
worth  but  10.5.  Convinced  that  I  was 
destined  to  become  a  luminary  of  science, 
and  that  I  was  even  at  that  moment 
nebulous,  I  sent  to  New  York  for  a 
complete  set  of  apparatus  and  chemicals, 
api>ropriated  an  unoccupied  shed,  and 
establi.>hed  a  laboratory.  I  succeeded 
in  making  two  jars  of  hydrogen  gas 
from  iron  filinirs.  I  had  the  profes- 
sor, for  an  audience,  and  experiment- 
ed; but  I  believe  it  was  poor  gas — it 
would  not  burn.  Turning  my  attention 
to  oxygen,  however,  I  rose  with  etiul- 
gence  to  the  zenith ;  and  pursued  a  bril- 
liant, phosi»horescent,  and  sulphureous 
career,  for  some  days;  the  "  pnifessor  " 
and  one  darkey  being  witne-s.  At 
length  I  had  a  visitor  from  New  York; 
and  while  generating  a  fresh  supply  of 
the  gas,  by  heating  cldorate  of  pot.issa 
in  a  test-tube,  my  friend  held  the  tube 
over  a  spirit  lamp,  and,  contrary  10  all 
rule  and  prec^edent,  the  spiteful  thing 
ex[)loded  in  his  eye.  That  was  enougii 
for  me.  I  shut  up  ^hop:  and  fore-wore 
Stockhardt.  and  Liebig,  and  Bran<le.  and 
Berzeliu:?,  in  toto^  and  to  the  end  of 
time. 

This  mode  of  life  was  fast  becoming 
insipid.  There  was  nothing  left  to  do, 
unless  to  hire  myself  out  permanently  as 
an  **  under^rround  helper:"  verily,  an 
occupation  introduced  fnmi  Pandemo- 
nium, and  which  I  should  have  been 
slow  ti>  recommend  to  my  biiierest  foe. 
Come  and  see  what  it  was. 

Here  is  tiie  moutli  of  the  shaft,  with 
two  modes  of  descent  into  it :  one,  by 
the  iron  bucket  (or  "  kibble  ")  attached 
to  the  whinj-rope,  wliicli  is  seldom 
restarted  to;  the  other,  by  a  narmw  per- 
pendicular ladder,  parti :ioned  olf  fr«>m 
the  main  shatt,  and  res^-rved  exchisively 
for  passenizcrs.  This  ladder  is  di\ided 
into  sections  of  thirty  feet,,  with  plat- 
forms between  for  rest,  and  for  safety  in 
case  of  a  fall.  The  opening  in  eaeh  plat- 
form at  the  top  of  a  .sectioa  of  ladder,  is 
called  a  "  man-hole." 

Moisture  from  the  walls  and  clay  from 
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many  mnrldy  feet,  make  the  ladder  slip- 
pery and  of  uncertain  fuotinj;  so  that 
the  novice  must  po<sess  a  finu  ^p  and 
good  nerve,  to  carry  hiin  safe'.y  down. 

Suppo-ing  you  couni^ous  and  firm, 
we  will  invest  vou  with  the  miner's 
livery,  and  whistle  you  off  the  surface 
into  jthe  depths  and  mysteries  of  this 
craft.*  The  liverj-  is  of  a  dun  color ;  con- 
Mstinfi^  of  overalls  that  will  not  show 
dirt  (being  already  saturated  therewith); 
a  skull-cap,  and  over  it  the  indispensable 
hat  with  a  round  top:  weight  six 
pounds,  rim  narn^w  and  strong;  the 
whole  capable  of  resisiing  the  blow  of  a 
small  sledge  hammer,  or  the  fall  of  a 
moderate  sized  ri>ck,  and  surmounted  in 
front  by  a  lighted  candle,  stuck  in  a 
lump  of  clay,  wliich  adheres  to  the  hat 
of  its  own  accord,  after  being  once  put 
there.  Accoutercd  in  this  queer  fashion, 
and  with  a  guide  dressed  in  the  same 
style,  you  step  into  the  great  dark  well 
and  begin  to  descend. 

You  at  once  lose  the  light  of  day, 
which  is  shut  out  by  a  trap-door  at  the 
welPs  mouth ;  and  as  you  get  down 
lower  and  lower,  the  narrow  walls  seem 
to  bo  closing  upon  you ;  and  the  trick- 
ling of  water,  and  the  stepping  of  the 
old  miner,  and  tiie  jarring  of  the  iron 
pump,  sound  ghostly  and  strange;  and 
fantastic  shad<iw«,  cast  by  your  stump 
of  a  candle,  flicker  and  vanish  upon  the 
walls  like  horrible  phantoms.  Now  your 
hands  slip  upon  the  slimy  rounds  of  the 
ladder,  and  your  eyes  grow  dim! 
Frightful  thoughts  of  a  false  step,  or  a 
broken  round,  creep  over  you,  and  of 
being  hurled  backwards  into  the  awful 
shaft,  and  of  getting  mangled  and 
crushed,  and  of  having  your  brains 
dashed  out  against  the  rock,  and  of  being 
gathered  up,  dead^  by  hard  and  cruel 
men,  and  hoisted  to  daylight  again,  in 
the  kibble,  tied  in  with  ropes — and  then 
sent  homo  at  last,  all  disfigured  and 
unrea)gnizable,  in  a  coffin  I  Thus  you 
come  to  the  first  platform. 

You  are  bold  once  more,  with  your 
feet  on  the  firm  rafters,  and  the  old 
miner  beside  you.  Holding  your  candle 
to  the  walls,  you  watch  the  little  streams 
of  water,  and  wonder  at  the  massive 
timbers,  and  listen,  without  flinching,  to 
the  great  pump,  held  together  and  fas- 
tened in  its  place  with  iron  bands.  Then 
you  go  down  the  next  thirty  feet,  accus- 
tomed to  the  darkness  and  "gaining 
strength  at  every  step— and  in  this  way, 
quite  bravely  to  the  bottom. 

Uore  is  a  miniature  world,  all  in  the 
I 


dark ;  full  of  winding  ways,  md  (anr 
for  the  unwary,  and  bosiness,  and  lA 
roads!  Low  arched  passages,  tlHt  a 
tall  man  must  stoop  to  walk  in,  eii 
through  solid  rock  and  day  and  ttCqf 
earth,  and  carefolly  supported  "wA 
ht-avy  timbers  but  a  few  feet  apirtl 
The  extent  of  these,  only  appreciabwllj 


th^  twinkling  and  waving  and 

about  of  the  miner*s  candles,  that  i 

like  so  many  'Will-o-the-wisps  in  ikt 
distance,  and  by  the  clicking  of  pidi 
and  hammer?,  that  have  a  muffled  aad 
far-off  sound ! 

Suddenly,  a  rumbling  and  tremliBiv 
of  the  earth,  and  cries  of  ^^  dear  At 
way!^'  and  a  hand-car  comes  rolSq^ 
along,  pushed  by  two  shadows,  witli  a 
sort  of  glory  about  their  heads,  wliich  ii 
only  a  caudle  gleaming  through  tlw 
damp.  The  car  is  emptied  quick^  it 
the  shaft,  and  whirled  away  again,  ft 
was  a  good  deal  like  an  earthquaka^  v 
something  of  that  sort. 

You  follow  your  guide  through  tin 
numerous    passages,    with    the    oudb 
upon  your  hat;   slipping  about  on  thi' 
irregular  floors,  stumbling  over' the  ifiH 
and  sousing  into  unexpected  pnddki; 
now  creepiug  on   all   lours  throng  • 
neglected  "  dritt,"  where  the  earth  b«. 
fallen  in  and  obstructed  the  way,  vA 
where  you  run  imminent  risk  of  beim. 
covered  up  by  another  slide,  and  ney* 
heard  of  afterwards;  and  now  oomiil' 
to  the  orink  of  a  forsaken  shaft,  so  fiu 
of  water  that  you  are  scarcely  held  hi* 
from    stepping    into    it,   taking   it  fcf 
another  puddle.    You  have  had  enottrf* 
of  such  travels ;  and  are  seized  with  •* 
oppressed  and  choking  sensation,  as  if  * 
coroner's  jury  were  sitting  on  you;  »^ 
so  stand  still  for  a  while,  to  take  bre*'^ 
and  watch  the  miners  at  work.  ^^ 

There  is  nothing  peculiarly  di^r^J^ 
and  soothing  in  this  prospect,  ^^t 
grow  yet.  more  dizzy  and  uncouifortib^ 
to  see  those  moles,  steadily  underminl^T 
the  hundred  feet  of  earth  above  theC^ 
picking  their  way  into  the  rocks,  a  ve^ 
few  inches  at  a  time ;  propping  the  u^ 
certain  roof  with  splinters ;  and  in  ds^ 
ger,  any  moment^  of  a  summary  an^ 
terrible  suffocation. 

As  you  listen  to  their  ejaculation^ 
and  rough  jests,  and  blasphemies,  yot^ 
discover  that  the  danger  is  never  out  ot 
their  thoughts  an  instant;  that  they  tx0 
watching  for  it,  and  joking  and  swearing 
about  it,  and  afrmd  of  it,  and  reckless,  in 
a  breath. 
Your  guide  laughs,  and  says  they  are 
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a  ^hard  Mt;^  and  goes  on,  quite  vola- 
blj",  tf>  teJl  of  their  nranks— how  '•  tlie 
boys'*  («o  he  calls  inoin)  make  merry 
wiih  (Ifatit :  how  they  chase  each  other 
playfully  on  the  shatt-Iadder,  without  a 
light :  skippiiijr  the  rounds;  and  often 
•win^P'T  down  hand  over  hand,  with 
their  feet  in  the  air.  It  was  on  snch  a 
tara^re  race  a-*  this  Qxq  tells  you),  that 
r»tily  a  few  months  ago,  one  of  them,  a 
Lyi  of  »«ver:teen,  missed  his  hold  and 
ft!!.  The  ['laifonn  would  have  saved 
him  :  but  falling  across  the  shaft,  he 
llLn;:c-d  lioadlong  down  the  ladderway, 
and  ^trai(^ht  to  the  bottom — near  sixty 
feet. 

ni-*  c^^mipanions  crept  ont  of  the  shaft 
with  pale  face**  and  shaking  knees,  and 
dare<I  not  po  hack  again  atler  they  had 
lij^btei!  their  candles.  Hut  other  men 
Wra:  <]oivn  and  Joun<l  the  lad  in«en»«ible, 
although  there  was  life  in  him  yet,  with 
bis  r.b«  broken  and  his  skull  shockingly 
fplintercfl.  They  i>rcpared  bandages 
asd  racklin?,  and  bn>iight  h;m  up  to  the 
ffarfsce,  sltiwly  and  [>ainfully. 

Thty  called  a  skillful  surgeon  to  dress 
Lis  woundo,  wlio  said  he  feared  the  poor 
meatare  would  never  hold  up  his  shat- 
tered and  bruised  and  Hha[>ele.'^  head 
asa'n.  So  thoy  almost  gave  him  up  in 
<!r-pair,  only  his  old  fattier  nursed  him 
tod  k'-'pt  a  brave  heart. 

Bnt  wliut  found  is  thin  that  breaks 
«pon  :!;e  monotonous  click  of  tools  and 
i:.e  hi'ji  of  the  miner's  story  ?  A  dis- 
Ust  mar.  as  if  the  subterranean  waters 
»<Te  brt-;ikiii;r  up,  or  the  suspended 
ear*.  :<io-eiiing  from  its  anchorage  !  The 
w-'rkmen  ijsten  a  moment,  then  drop 
ti.«-ir  t'i'iN.  and  ni>h  ]>ell-mell  lor  the 
•lift.  Nuw  a'i-nredly  is  the  caving  in 
of  thi*  wirkcdnt^s. 

You  ►hut  yo:ir  eyes  in  a  paroxysm  of 
U\7,  tijat  you  may  not  see  the  rocks 
fklllr.?  toje'hor;  and  at  once  bethink 
T^i  row  linpltra-ount  it  is  to  be  buried  in 
i:.i«  fjal.i.>M.  cintoiinded  by  your  livery 
with  *-.r!i  nnuiterably  vulgar  company. 

li'i!  y..nr  guide  twitches  you  by  the 
■le*r?r.  and  pi\s  they  are  going  to  set 
oir  a  b!i-t^  and  you  had  better  be  out 
of  :?.c  v.ay.  Siiil  that  noise!  reverbe- 
rating aiun^  the  low  roofs  ot  the  corri- 


dors, and  striking  a  chill  to  yonr  heart 
again.  Yon  reach  the  ladder,  and  clutch- 
ing the  rounds  with  a  desi>erate  grasp, 
mount  up  for  dear  life,  a  vision  haunting 
vou  tlio  while  of  a  [)oor  miner-boy, 
bloody  and  mangled,  lying  in  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft.  The  strange  roar  now 
grows  deafening,  and  fills  the  great  pit 
from  top  to  bottom,  like  the  escape  of 
steam  from  a  hundred  boilers. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  toilsome  climb- 
ing it  increases  more  and  more,  and  as 
you  spring  out,  at  last,  into  the  fVee 
open  air,  and  toss  up  your  hat^  candle 
and  all,  at  the  sun,  with  a  hearty  and 
joyful  shout — there,  right  before  yoti,  is 
the  enormous  whistle  of  the  engine,  ia 
full  blast,  bellowing  as  if  it  would  tear 
oft'  the  roof  of  the  firmament  Pre- 
sently it  stop^ ;  and  they  tell  you  it  was 
to  call  away  the  miners  from  their  eight 
hours  "shift,"  and  replace  them  by 
another  set  for  a  new  eight  hours. 

Then  there  is  a  dull  concussion  in  the 
earth,  and  a  dense  column  of  smoko 
comes  curling  out  of  the  shaft,  with  a 
strong  smell  of  exploded  gunpowder. 

The  same  veteran  digger  who  has 
stood  your  guide  from  the  tirst,  is  beside 
you  again,  and  pointing  to  a  stout  impu- 
dent rascal  who  is  snapping  a  h)ng  cart- 
whip  and  singing  comic  jtsalmay  savs, 
'*  That's  Tommy  Mum,  sir,  the  hid  tfiat. 
fell  in  the  shan't  and  broke  his  head — it's 
hard  killing  your  true  C\»rnishman,  sir." 

With  inward  thanksgiving  that  yon 
were  not  Imrn  of  that  nobility,  you  call 
for  yoiir  "  tablets,"  and  write  (as  beyond 
n  doubt,  in  the  like  ca<e,  Hamlet  would 
have  written) :  "  Mem.  To  sell,  '  North 
Carolina'  at  any  price.  N.  B. — Never 
to  buy  another  share  of  any  copper  stock 
while  the  world  stand**." 

Hut  enough.  Tired  of  a  citizenship 
among  the  '^unwashed,"  and  of  mine- 
raN  and  test-tubes,  and  esj)e(ially  of 
"  wniin"*,"  hankering,  moreover  after  the 
fic>h-po!s  of  Delinonico,  1  chartered  a 
coal-team,  and  surrendering  myself  to  the 
luxury  of  six  horses,  a  commodions 
vehicle,  and  a  gi>ntly  undulating  road, 
was  .slowly  "hauled"  and  jolted  away 
fn>m  the  "Mine  Holes"  tor  ever — I  and 
my  trunk.     "  Alas,  poor  Warwick  I" 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

BAUSOX  AMOXO  TDI  PBIUSTIXB. 

AT  length,  as  the  ship,  gliding  on 
past  three  or  four  vessels  at  anchor 
in  the  roadstead — one,  a  mnn-of-war 
just  furling  her  sails— came  nigh  Fal- 
mouth town,  Israel,  from  his  perch,  saw 
crowds  in  violent  commotion  on  the  shore, 
while  the  adjacent  roofs  were  covered 
witli  sight-seers.  A  large  man-of-war  cut- 
ter wasjnst  landing  its  occupants,  among 
whom  were  a  corporal's  guard  and  three 
oflScers,  besides  the  naval  lieutenant  and 
boat's  crew.  Some  of  this  company 
having  landed,  and  formed  a  sort  of  lane 
among  the  mob,  two  trim  soldiers,  arm- 
ed to  the  teeth,  rose  in  the  stern-sheets ; 
and  between  them,  a  martial  man  of 
Patagonian  stature,  their  ragged  and 
handcuffed  captive,  whose  defiant  head 
oversiiadowed  theirs,  as  St.  Paul's  dome 
its  inferior  steeples.  Immediately  the 
mob  rai>ed  a  shout,  pressing  in  curiosity 
towards  the  colossal  stranger;  so  that, 
drawing  their  swords,  four  of  the  sol- 
diers had  to  force  a  passage  for  their 
comrades,  who  followed  on,  conducting 
the  giant. 

As  the  Ictter-of-marque  drew  still 
nigher,  Israel  heard  the  otficer  in  com- 
mand of  the  party  ashore  shouting,  "To 
the  castle!  to  the  castle!"  and  so,  sur- 
rounded by  shouting  throngs,  the  com- 
pau}'  moved  on,  preced«:d  by  the  three 
drawn  s words,  qver  and  anon  flourished 
at  the  rioters,  towards  a  large  grim  pile 
on  a  cliif  about  a  mile  from  the  Janding. 
Long  as  they  were  in  sight,  the  bulky 
form  of  the  cai)tive  was  seen  at  times 
Bwayingly  towering  over  the  flashing 
bayonets  and  cutlasses,  like  a  great  whale 
breaching  amid  a  hostile  retinne  of 
Bword-fish.  Now  and  then,  too,  with 
barbaric  sc;>rn,  he  taunted  them,  with 
cramped  gestures  of  his  manacled  hands. 

When  at  last  the  vessel  had  gained  her 
anchorage,  opposite  a  distant  detached 
warehouse,  all  was  still ;  and  the  work 
of  breaking  out  in  the  hold  immediately 
commencing,  and  continuing  till  night- 
fall, absorbed  all  further  attention  for 
the  present. 

Next  day  was  Sunday;  and  about 
noon  Israel,  with  others,  was  allowed  to 


go  ashore  for  a  stroll.  The  town  was 
quiet.  Seeing  nothing  very  interesting 
there,  he  passed  out,  alone,  into  the 
fields  along  shore;  and  presently  Ibund 
him^elf  climbing  the  cliff;  whereon  stood 
the  grim  pile  before  spoken  of. 

"  What  place  is  you?'*  he  asked  of  a 
rustic  passing. 

*'  Pendennis  Castle." 

As  he  stepped  upon  the  short  crisp 
sward  under  its  wallfi,  he  started  at  a 
violent  sound  from  within,  as  of  the 
roar  of  some  tormented  lion.  Soon  the 
sound  became  articulate,  and  he  heard 
the  following  words  bayed  out  with  an 
amazing  vigor: — 

'*  Brug  no  more,  old  England ;  con- 
sider you  are  but  an  island  I  Order  back 
your  broken  battalions!  home,  and  re- 
pent in  ashes!  Long  enough  have  your 
hired  tories  across  the  sea  forgotten  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  bowed  down  to 
Howe   and  Kniphau>en — the   Hessian! 

Hands    off,     red-skinned    jackall! 

Wearing  the  king's  plate,*  a^  1  do,  I 
have  treasures  of  wrath  against  you 
British." 

Then  came  a  clanking,  as  of  a  chain ; 
many  vengeful  sounds,  all  confusedly 
together;  with  strugglings.  Then  again 
the  voice : — 

"  Ye  brought  me  out  here,  from  my 
dungeon  to  this  green — aftronlinir  you 
Sabbath  sun — to  see  how  a  rebel  looks. 
But  I  show  ye  how  a  true  gentleman 
and  Christian  can  conduct  in  adversity. 
Back,  dogn!  Respect  a  gentleman  and 
a  Christian,  though  ho  be  in  rags  and 
smell  of  bilge-water." 

Filled  v/iih  astonishment  at  these 
words,  which  came  from  over  a  massive 
wall,  inclosing  what  seemed  an  open 
parade-space,  Israel  pressed  forward; 
and  foon  came  to  a  black  archway, 
leading  far  within,  underneath,  to  a 
gras>y  tract,  through  a  tower.  Like 
two  boars  tusks,  two  sentries  stood  on 
guard  at  either  side  of  the  open  jiws  of 
the  arch.  Scrutinizing  our  adventurer 
a  moment,  they  signed  him  permission 
to  enter. 

Arrived  at  the  enfi  of  the  arched- way, 
where  the  sun  shone,  Israel  stood  trans- 
fixed at  the  scene. 

Like  some  baited  bull  in  the  ring, 
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eronched  thePatagoDian-lookiDg'captiye, 
hand-caffed  as  before;  the  grass  of  the 
green  trampled,  and  gr>red  ap  all  about 
him,  both  by  his  own  movements  and 
those  of  the  people  around.  Except 
some  soldiers  and  sailors,  these  seemed 
mostly  town's-people,  collected  here  out 
of  corioi'itj.  The  stranger  was  out- 
landiithly  arrayed  in  the  sorry  remains 
of  a  halV-Indian,  half-Canadian  ^o^t  of  a 
dress,  consisting  of  a  fawn-skin  jacket — 
the  fur  outside  and  hanging  in  ragged 
tufts — A  half-rotten,  bark-like  belt  of 
wampum;  aged  breeches  of  sagathy; 
bedamed  worsted  stockitfgs  to  the  knee ; 
.old  moccasins  riddled  with  holes,  their 
metal  tags  yellow  with  salt-water  rust; 
a  fiaided  red  woollen  bonnet,  not  unlike  a 
Russian  night-cap,  or  a  portentous,  en- 
sanguined full-moon;  all  soiled,  and 
stuck  about  with  bits  of  half-rotted 
straw.  He  seemed  just  broken  from  the 
dead  leases  in  David's  outlawed  Cave  of 
AduUam.  Unshaven,  beard  and  hair 
matted,  and  profuse  ad  a  corn-field 
beaten  down  by  hail-storms,  his  whole 
marred  ai^pect  was  that  of  some  wild 
beast;  but  of  a  royal  sort,  and  unsub- 
dued by  the  cage. 

'•Aye,  stare,  stare!  Though  but  last 
sight  dragged  out  of  a  sbip^s  hold,  like 
a  smutty  tierce ;  and  this  morning  out 
of  your  littered  barracks  here,  like  a 
murderer;  for  all  that,  you  may  well 
»tare  at  Ethan  Ticonderoga  Allen,  the 

ttDconqnered    soldier,   by  !      You 

Torb  never  saw  a  Christian  before. 
^tire  onl  I  am  he,  who,  when  your 
Urd  Howe  wanted  to  bribe  a  patriot  to 
^  down  and  worship  him  by  an  offer 
c>U  major-generalship  and  five  thou?and 
•era  of  choice  land  in  old  Vermont — 
'Hah!  three-times-three  for  glorious  old 
VermoDt,  and  my  Green-Mountain-boysI 
Hcrrah!  Hurrah!  Hurrah!)  I  am  he, 
1  s»T,  who  answered  your  Lord  Howe, 
•YoQ,  yon  offer  our  land?  You  are 
.ike  the  devU  in  Scripture,  offering  all 
u  e  klogdoms  in  the  world,  when  the 
"i^— d  noul  had  not  a  corner-lot  on 
«4rthl    Stare  on!'" 

••Look  you,  rebel,  you  had  best  heed 
Vjw  jou  talk  against  General  Lord 
il'>W€,'*  here  said  a  thin,  wasp-waisted, 
ep3Giei6d  officer  of  the  castle,  coming 
r.ear  and  flourishing  his  sword  Uice  a 
9cLuoiruaster*s  ferule. 

"General  Lord  Howe?  Heed  how  I 
tftk  of  that  toad-hearted  king's  lick- 
■^ittie  of  a  scarlet  poltroon;  the  vilest 
■'n;!gler  in  God^s  worm-hole  below  ?  I 
Uea  yuu,  tuat  herds  of  red-haired  devils 
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are  impatiently  snorting  to  ladle  Lord 
Howe  with  all  his  gang  (you  included) 
into  the  seethingest  svrups  of  tophefc's 
flames!" 

At  this  blast,  the  wasp-waisted  officer 
was  blown  backwards  as  from  before  the 
suddenly  burst  head  of  a  steam-boiler. 

Staggering  away,  with  a  snapped 
spine,  he  muttered  something  about  its 
being  beneath  his  dignity  to  bandy  fur- 
ther words  with  a  low-lived  rebel. 

"Come,  come.  Colonel  Allen,"  here 
said  a  mild-looking  man  in  a  sort  of 
clerical  undress ;"  "  respect  the  day  bet- 
ter than  to  talk  thus  of  what  lies  beyond. 
Were  you  to  die  this  hour,  or  what  is 
more  probable,  be  hung  next  week  at 
Tower-wharf^  you  know  not  what  might 
become,  in  eternity,  of  yourself." 

"  Reverend  Sir,"  with  a  mocking  bow; 
"  when  not  better  employed  braiding  my 
beard,  I  have  a  little  dabbled  in  yoor 
theologies.  And  let  me  tell  you.  Key- 
erend  Sir,"  lowering  and  intensiMng 
his  voice :  "  that  as  to  the  world  of 
spirits,  of  which  you  hint,  though  I 
know  nothing  of  the  mode  or  manner  of 
that  world,  no  more  than  do  you,  yet  I 
expect  when  I  shall  arrive  there,  to  be 
treated  as  well  as  any  other  gentleman 
of  my  merit.  That  is  to  say,  far  better 
than  you  British  know  how  to  treat  an 
American  officer  and  meek-hearted 
Christian  captured  in  honorable  war,  by 
1  Every  one  tells  me  as  you  your- 
self just  breathed,  and  as,  crossing  the 
sea,  every  billow  dinned  into  my  ear — 
that  I,  Ethan  Allen,  am  to  be  hung  like 
a  thief.  If  I  am,  the  great  Jehovi£  and 
the  Continental  Congress  shall  avenge 
me;  while  I,  for  my  part,  shall  show 
you,  even  on  the  tree,  how  a  Christian 
gentleman  can  die.  Meantime,  sir,  if  yon 
are  the  clergyman  you  look,  act  out  your 
consolatory  function,  by  getting  an  un- 
fortunate Christian  gentleman  about  to 
die,  a  bowl  of  punch." 

The  good-natured  stranger,  not  to  have 
his  religious  courtesy  appealed  to  in  vain, 
immediately  dispatched  his  servant,  who 
stood  by,  to  procure  the  beverage. 

At  this  juncture,  a  faint  rustling  sound, 
as  of  the  advance  of  an  army  with  ban- 
ners, was  heard.  Silks,  scarfs,  and  rib- 
bons fluttered  in  the  background. 
Presently,  a  bright  squadron  of  fair 
ladies  drew  nigh,  escorted  by  certain 
outriding  gallants  of  Falmouth. 

"  Ah,"  sighed  a  soft  voice ;  "  what  a 
strange  sash,  and  furred  vest,  and  what 
leopard-like  teeth,  and  what  flaxen  hair, 
but  all  mildewed ; — is  that  he  ?" 
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•*yea,  is  it,  lovely  charmer,*'  mid 
AHen,  like  an  Ottoman,  bowing  over  his 
broad,  bovine  forehead,  and  breathing 
the  words  out  like  a  late ;  *4t  is  he— 
Sthan  Allen,  the  soldier;  now,  since 
ladies*  eyes  visit  him,  made  trebly  a 
captive." 

"  Why,  he  talks  like  a  beau  in  a  par- 
lor;  this  wild,  mossed  American  from  tlie 
woods,"  sighed  another  fair  lady  to  her 
mate ;  *^  but  can  this  be  he  we  came  to 
see?  I  must  have  a  look  ofhis  hair." 

*^It  is  he,  adorable  Pelilah ;  and  fear 
not,  even  though  incited  by  the  foe,  by 
dipping  my  looks,  to  dwindle  mv 
strength.  Give  me  your  sword,  man," 
taming  to  an  officer; — ^^Aht  Pm  fet- 
tered.   Clip  it  yourself,  lady." 

"No,  no— lam" 

"Afraid,  would  you  say?  Afraid  of 
the  vowed  friend  and  champion  of  all 
ladies  all  round  the  world?  Nay,  nay: 
come  hither." 

The  lady  advanced;  and  soon,  over- 
coming her  timidity,  her  white  hand 
shone  like  whipped  ibam  amid  the  matted 
waves  of  flaxen  hair. 

"Ah,  this  is  like  clipping  tangled  tags 
of  gold-lace,"  oried  she ;  ^'  but  see,  it  is 
half  straw." 

"jBut  the  wearer  is  no  man-of-straw, 
lady;  were  I  free,  and  you  had  ten 
thousand  foes — horse,  foot,  and  dragoons 
— ^how  like  a  friend  I  could  fight  for  you  I 
Oome,  you  have  robbed  me  of  my  hair; 
let  me  rob  your  dainty  hand  of  its  price. 
What,  afraid  again?" 

" No,  not  that;  but " 

"  I  see,  lady ;  I  may  do  it,  by  your 
leave,  but  not  by  your  word ;  the  wonted 
way  of  ladies.  There,  it  is  done.  Sweet- 
er that  kiss,  than  the  bitter  heart  of  a 
cherry.'* 

When  at  length  this  lady  left,  no  small 
talk  was  had  by  her  with  her  compan- 
ions about  someway  relieving  the  hard 
lot  of  so  knigh  tly  an  unfortunate.  Where- 
upon a  worthy,  judicious  gentleman,  of 
middle-age,  in  attendance,  suggested  a 
bottle  of  good  wine  every  day,  and  dean 
linen  once  every  week.  And  these,  the 
gentle  Englishwoman — too  polite  and 
too  good  to  be  fastidious — did  indeed 
actually  send  to  Ethan  Allen,  so  long  as 
he  tarried  a  captive  in  her  land. 

The  withdrawal  of  this  company  was 
followed  by  a  different  scene. 

A  perspiring  man  in  top-boots,  a  riding 
whip  in  his  hand,  and  having  the  air  of 
a  prosperous  farmer,  brushed  in,  like  a 
stray  bullock,  among  the  rest,  for  a 
peep  at  the  giant;  having  just  entered 


through  the  arch,  as  the  ladies  passed 
out. 

"Hearing  that  the  man  who  took 
Ticonderoga  was  here  in  Pendennis 
Castle,  Tve  ridden  twenty-five  miles  to 
see  him;  and  to-morrow  my  brother 
will  ride  forty  for  the  same  purpose.  So 
let  me  have  first  look.  Sir,"  he  con- 
tinned,  addressing  the  captive;  "will 
yon  let  me  ask  you  a  few  plain  questions, 
and  be  free  with  you  ?" 

"  Be  free  with  me?  with  all  my  heart 
I  love  freedom  of  all  things.  I'm  ready 
to  die  for  freedom ;  I  expect  to.  So  be 
free  as  you  plelise.    What  is  it?" 

"  Then,  sir,  permit  me  to  ask  what  is 
your  occupation  in  life; — in  time  of 
peace,  I  mean." 

"You  talk  like  a  tax-gatherer;"  re- 
joined Allen,  squinting  diabolically  at 
hira ;  "  what  is  my  occupation  in  life  I 
Why,  in  my  younger  days  I  studied 
divinity,  but  at  present  I  am  a  conjuror 
by  profession." 

Hereupon  everybody  laughed,  equally 
at  the  manner  as  the  words,  and  the 
nettled  farmer  retorted : — 

"Conjurer,  eh?  well,  you  conjured 
wrong  that  time  you  were  taken." 

"  Not  so  wrong,  though,  as  you  British 
did,  that  time  I  took  Ticonderoga,  my 
friend." 

At  this  juncture  the  servant  came  with 
the  punch,  when  his  master  bade  him 
present  it  to  the  captive. 

"  No ! — give  it  me,  sir,  with  your  own 
hands ;  and  pledge  me  as  gentleman  to 
gentleman." 

"I  cannot  pledge  a  state-prisoner. 
Colonel  Allen ;  but  I  will  hand  you  th« 
punch  with  my  own  hands,  since  yon 
insist  upon  it." 

"  Spoken  and  done  like  a  true  gentle- 
man, sir;  I  am  bound  to  you." 

Then  receiving  the  bowl  into  bis 
gyved  hands,  the  iron  ringing  against  the 
china,  he  put  it  to  his  lips,  and  saying, 
"  I  hereby  give  the  British  nation  cremt 
for  half  a  minute's  good  usage,"  at  one 
draught  emptied  it  to  the  bottom. 

"The  rebel'gnlps  it  down  like  a  swiU- 
ing  hog  at  a  trough ;"  here  scoffed  a 
lusty  private  of  the  guard,  off  duty. 

"Shame  to  you!"  cried  the  giver  ol 
the  bowl. 

"  Nay,  sir ;  his  red  coat  is  a  standing 
blush  to  him,  as  it  is  to  the  whole  scarlet- 
blushing  British  army."  Then  turning 
derisively  upon  the  private :  "  you  object 
to  my  way  of  taking  things,  do  yet  I 
fear  I  shall  never  please  ye.  You  ob- 
jected to  the  way,  too,  in  which  I  took 
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Tioondonoga,  and  the  way  in  which  I 
meant  to  take  Montreal.  Selah !  But, 
pray,  now  that  I  look  at  you,  are  not  you 
the  hero  I  caught  dodging  round,  in  his 
ahirt,  in  the  cattle-peu,  inside  the  fort? 
It  was  the  hreak  of  day,  you  remem- 
ber." 

*•  Come,  Yankee,"  here  swore  the  in- 
censed private ;  ^^  cease  this,  or  Pll  darn 
yoar  old  £ftwn-skins  for  ye,  with  the  flat 
of  this  sword ;"  for  a  specimen,  laying  it 
lashwise,  but  not  heavily,  across  the  cap- 
tive^b  back. 

Taming  like  a  tiger,  the  giant,  catch- 
ing the  steel  between  his  teeth,  wrench- 
ed it  from  the  private^s  grasp,  and  strik- 
ing it  with  his  manacles,  sent  it  spinning 
like  a  juggler  *s  dagger  into  the  air ;  say- 
ing, ^  Lay  your  dirty  coward's  iron  on  a 
ti^  gentleman  again,  and  these,  "  lifting 
bis  handcuffed  fists,  ''  shall  be  the  beetle 
of  mortality  to  you!" 

The  now  furious  soldier  would  have 
■truck  him  with  all  his  force ;  but  sever- 
al men  of  the  town  interposed,  remind- 
ing him  that  it  were  outrageous  to  attack 
a  chained  captive. 

*•  Ah,'*  said  Allen,  "  I  am  accustomed 
to  that,  and  therefore  I  aiu  beforehand 
with  them  ;  and  the  extremity  of  what 
I  say  against  Britain,  is  not  meant  for 
yoo,  kind  friends,  but  for  my  insulters, 
present  and  to  come."    Then  recogniz- 
ing among  the  interposers  the  giver  of 
the  bowl,  he  turned  with  a  courteous 
bow,  saying,    ^' Thank    you  again  and 
•gain,  my  good  sir ;  you  may  not  be  the 
vorbe    for    this ;    ours  is  an   unstable 
world;    so   that    one  gentleman   never 
koows  when  it  may  be  his  turn  to  be 
helped  of  another."*^ 

DQt  the  soldier  still  making  a  riot,  and 
the  oomrootion  growing  general,  a  supe- 
rior officer  stepped  up,  who  terminated 
the  Kene  by  remanding  the  prisoner  to 
lu8  cell,  dismissing  the  towns-people, 
vith  all  strangers,  Israel  among  the  rest, 
aad  closing  the  castle  gates  after  thom. 


CHAPTER  xxn. 

■UllUW  fUBtHMt  or  RHAV  XVLMM  \    WITH  I8ftAXL*8 

ruoar  towajuw  nn  wn.nnww. 

Amoko  the  episodes  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  none  is  stranger  than  that 
of  Ethan  Allen  in  England ;  the  event 
and  the  man  being  equally  uncommon. 

Allen  eeems  to  have  been  a  curious 
oomoibation  of  a  Hercules,  a  Joe  Miller, 
A  Bayard,  and  a  Tom  Hyer ;  had  a  per- 


son like  the  Belgian  grants;  mountain 
music  in  him  like  a  Swiss;  a  heart 
plump  as  Cceur  de  Lion's.  Though  born 
in  New  England,  he  exhibited  no  trace  of 
her  character.  He  was  frank;  bluff; 
companionable  as  a  Pagan ;  convivial ;  :•. 
Roman;  hearty  as  a  harvest.  His  spiri; 
was  essentially  western ;  and  herein  is 
his  peculiar  Americanism  ;  for  the  west- 
ern spirit  is,  or  will  yet  be  (for  no  other 
is,  or  can  be)  the  true  American  one. 

For  the  most  part,  Allen's  manner 
while  in  England,  was  scornful  and  fero- 
cious in  the  last  degree ;  however  quali- 
fied by  that  wild,  heroic  sort  of  levity, 
which  in  the  hour  of  oppression  or  peril, 
seems  inseparable  from  a  naturelike  his; 
the  mode  whereby  such  a  temper  beat 
evinces  its  barbaric  disdain  of  adversity ; 
and  how  cheaply  and  waggishly  it  holds 
the  malice,  even  though  triumphant,  of 
its  foes!  Aside  from  that  inevitable 
egotism  relatively  pertaining  to  pine 
trees,  spires,  and  giants  there  were,  per- 
haps, two  special  incidental  reasons  for 
the  Titanic  Vermonter's  singular  demean- 
or abroad.  Taken  captive  while  head- 
ing a  forlorn  hope  before  Montreal,  he 
was  treated  with  inexcusable  cruelty  and 
indignity ;  soi^ething  as  if  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Dyaks.  Immedi- 
ately upon  his  capture  he  would  have 
been  deliberately  suffered  to  have  been 
butchered  by  the  Indian  allies,  in  cold 
blood  on  the  spot,  had  he  not,  with  des- 
perate intrepidity,  availed  himself  of  his 
enormous  physical  strength,  by  twitch- 
ing a  British  officer  to  him,  and  using 
him  for  a  living  target,  whirling  him 
round  and  round  against  the  murderous 
tomahawks  of  the  savages.  Shortly  af- 
terwards, led  into  the  town,  fenced  about 
by  bayonets  of  the  guard,  the  command- 
er of  the  enemy,  one  Colonel  McCloud, 
flourished  his  cane  over  the  captive's 
head,  with  brutal  insults  promising  him 
a  rebel's  halter  at  Tyburn.  During  his 
passage  to  England  in  the  same  ship 
wherein  went  passenger  Colonel  Guy 
Johnson,  the  implacable  tory,  he  was 
kept  heavily  ironed  in  the  hold,  and  in 
all  ways  treated  as  a  common  mutineer; 
or,  it  may  be,  rather  as  a  lion  of  Asia ; 
which,  though  caged,  was  still  too  dread- 
ful to  behold  without  fear  and  trembling ; 
and  consequent  cruelty.  And  no  won- 
der, at  least  for  the  fear;  for  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  chained  hand  and  foot,  he 
was  insulted  on  shipboard  by  an  office:- ; 
with  his  teeth  he  twisted  off  the  nail 
that  went  through  the  mortise  of  his 
handcuffs,  and  so,  haviog  hia  arms  at 
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liberty,  ohallonged  his  insalter  to  com- 
bat. Often,  as  at  Peodennis  Castle, 
when  no  other  avengemeut  was  at  hand, 
he  would  hurl  on  his  foes  such  howling 
tempests  of  anatliema,  as  fairly  to  shock 
them  into  retreat.  Prompted  by  somewhat 
similar  motives,  both  on  shipboard  and 
in  England,  he  would  often  make  the 
most  vociferous  allusions  to  Ticondero- 
ga,  and  the  part  he  played  in  its  capture, 
well  knowing,  that  of  all  American 
names,  Ticonderoga  was,  at  that  period, 
by  far  the  most  famous  and  galling  to 
Englishmen. 

Parlor-men,  dancing-masters,  the  gra- 
duates of  the  Albe  Bellgarde  may  shrug 
their  laced  shoulders  at  the  boisterous- 
ness  of  Allen  in  England.  True,  he 
stood  upon  no  nunctilios  with  his  jailers ; 
for  where  modest  gentlemanhood  is  all 
on  one  side,  it  is  a  losing  affair ;  as  if 
my  Lord  Ohesterfield  should  take  off  his 
hat,  and  smile,  and  bow,  to  a  mad  bull, 
in  hopes  of  a  reciprocation  of  politeness. 
When  among  wild  beasts,  if  they  menace 
you,  be  a  wild  beast.  Neither  is  it  un- 
ukely  that  this  was  ihe  view  taken  by 
Allen.  For,  besides  the  exasperating 
tendency  to  self-assertion  which  such 
treatment  as  his  must  have  bred  on  a 
man  like  him,  his  experience  must  have 
taught  him,  that  by  assuming  the  part 
of  a  jocular,  reckless,  and  even  braggart 
barbarian,  he  would  better  sustain  him- 
self against  bullying  turnkeys  than  by 
submissive  quietude.  Nor  ^ould  it  be 
forgotten,  that  besides  the  petty  details 
of  personal  malice,  the  enemy  violated 
every  international  usage  of  right  and 
decency,  in  treating  a  distinguished 
prisoner  of  war  as  if  he  had  been  a 
Botany- Bay  conVict.  If^  at  the  present 
day,  in  any  similar  case  between  the 
same  States,  the  repetition  of  such  out- 
rages would  be  more  than  unlikely,  it 
is  only  because  it  is  among  nations  as 
amonff  individuals:  imputed  indigence 
provokes  oppression  and  scorn ;  but  that 
same  indigence  being  risen  to  opulence, 
receives  a  politic  consideration  even 
from  its  former  insnlters. 

As  the  event  proved,  in  the  course 
Allen  pursued,  he  was  right.  Because, 
tiiough  at  first  nothing  was  talked  of  by 
his  captors,  and  nothmg  anticipated  by 
'himseli^  but  his  ignominious  execution, 
or,  at  the  least,  prolonged  and  squalid 
incarceration ;  nevertheless,  these  threats 
and  pro8p«ot8  evaporated,  and  by  his 
faoedoni  BOom  for  BOom,  under  the  ez- 
tremeet  sufferings,  he  finally  wrung 
repentant  usage  from  his  foes;  and  in 


the  end,  being  liberated  from  his  irons, 
and  walking  Uie  quarter-deck  where  be- 
fore he  had  been  thrust  into  the  hold, 
was  carried  back  to  America,  and  in  due 
time  at  New  York,  honorably  included 
in  a  regular  exchange  of  prisoners. 

It  was  not  without  strange  interest 
that  Israel  had  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  scenes  on  the  Oastle  Green.  Neither 
was  this  interest  abated  by  the  painful 
necessity  of  concealing,  for  the  present, 
from  his  brave  countryman  and  fellow- 
mountaineer,  the  fact  of  a  friend  being 
nigh.  When  at  last  the  throng  was  dis- 
missed, walking  towards  the  town  widi 
the  rest,  he  heard  that  there  were  some 
forty  or  more  other  Americans,  privates, 
confined  on  the  cliff.  Upon  this,  invent- 
ing a  pretence,  ho  turned  back,  loitering 
around  the  walls  for  any  chance  glimpse 
of  the  captives.  Presently,  while  look- 
ing up  at  a  grated  embrasure  in  the 
tower,  he  started  at  a  voice  from  it 
familiarly  hailing  him : — 

^^  f  otter,  is  that  you  ?  In  Grod^s  name 
how  came  you  here?" 

At  these  words,  a  sentry  below  had 
his  eye  on  our  astonished  adventurer. 
Bringiuff  his  piece  to  bear,  he  bade  him 
stand.  Next  moment  Israel  was  under 
arrest.  Being  brought  into  the  presence 
of  the  forty  prisoners,  where  they  lay  in 
litters  of  inouldy  straw,  strewn  with 
gnawed  bones,  as  in  a  kennel,  he  re- 
cognized among  them  one  Siniurles,  now 
Sergeant  Singles,  the  man  wlio,  upon 
our  heroes  return  home  from  his  last 
Cape  Horn  voyage,  he  had  found  wedded 
to  his  mountain  Jenny.  Instantly  a  rush 
of  emotions  filled  him.  Not  ^  when 
Damon  found  Pvthias.  But  far  stranger, 
because  very  different.  For  not  only 
had  this  Shingles  been  an  alien  to  Israel 
(so  far  as  actual  intercourse  went),  but  im- 
pelled to  it  by  instinct,  Israel  had  all  but 
detested  him,  as  a  successful,  and  perhaps 
insidious  rival.  Nor  was  it  altogether 
unlikelv  that  Singles  had  reciprocated 
the  feeling.  But  now,  as  if  the  Atlantic 
rolled,  not  between  two  continents,  but 
two  worlds — this,  and  the  next — these 
alien  souls,  oblivious  to  hate,  melted 
down  into  one. 

At  such  a  juncture,  it  was  hard  to 
maintain  a  disguise;  especially  when  it 
involved  the  seeming  rejection  of  ad- 
vances like  the  sergeant^s.  Still,  con- 
verting his  real  amazement  into  affected 
surprise,  Israel,  in  presence  of  the  sen- 
tries, declared  to  Singles  that  he  (Singles) 
must  labor  under  some  unaccountable 
delusion ;  for  he  (Potter)  was  no  Yankee 
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rebel,  thank  Heaven,  but  a  troe  man  to 
his  king;  in  short,  an  honest  English- 
man, born  in  Kent,  and  now  serving  hid 
ooantrr,  and  doiug  what  damage  lie 
might  to  her  foes,  by  being  first  captain 
uf  a  carronade  on  board  a  letier-of- 
inarqce,  that  moment  in  the  hark)r. 

Fur  a  moment,  the  captive  &to<>d 
astounded;  but  observing  Israel  more 
narrow] V,  detecting  his  latent  look,  and 
bethinking  him  of  the  useless  peril  he 
had  thoughtlessly  caused  to  a  country- 
man, no  doubt  unfortunate  as  himdelf, 
Sindes  took  his  cue,  and  pretending  sul- 
lenly to  apologize  fur  his  error,  put  on  a 
disappointed  and  crest-fallen  air.  Xcver- 
theles«,  it  was  not  without  mucli  diffi- 
culty, and  after  many  supplemental  s^cru- 
tinies  and  inquisitions  from  a  board  of 
o£c€r»  before  whom  he  was  subsequently 
brooj^ht,  that  our  wanderer  was  finally 
permitted  to  quit  the  cliff. 

This  luckless  adventure  not  only 
nipped  in  the  bud  a  little  sclieme  he  had 
been  revolving,  for  materially  befriend- 
lag  £:han  Allen  and  his  comrades,  but 
resulted  in  making  his  further  stay  at 
Falrnouth  [perilous  in  the  extreme.  And 
as  if  this  were  not  enough,  next  day, 
while  iianging  over  the  side,  painting 
the  hull,  in  trepidation  of  a  viaic  from 
the  castle  soldiers,  rumor  camo  to  the 
khiji  that  the  man-of-war  in  the  haven 
psrpv»?-ed  impressing  one-third  of  the 
letter  of  marque's  crew ;  though,  indeed, 
the  letter  vessel  was  preparing  for  a 
KrCijiid  ernise.  Being  on  board  a  pri- 
vate armed  ship,  Israel  had  fittle  dream- 
v\:  of  its  liability-  to  the  same  govern- 
tn^'Htal  hardships  with  the  meanest  mer- 
ch^Dtman.  But  the  system  of  impress- 
iTKnc  is  no  respecter  either  of  pity  or 
per«>n. 

His  mind  was  soon  determined.  Un- 
like his  shipmates,  braving  immediate 
ud  lonely  hazard,  rather  than  wait  for 
a  oollcctive  jand  ultimate  one,  he  cun- 
iiagly  dropped  himself  overbt)ard  the 
fUQe'night,  and  after  the  narrowest  risk 
from  the  muskets  of  the  man-of-war's 
ieotries  (whose  gangways  ho  had  to 
pavi.  succeeded  in  swimming  to  shore, 
'S'hrre  he  fell  exhausted,  but  recovering, 
fed  inbnd;  doubly  hunted  by  the 
tiirrajht.  that  whether  as  an  Englishman, 
or  ^Lether  as  an  American,  he  would, 
•if  ca  :ght,  be  now  equally  subject  to  en- 
^I&vemen:. 

>.j-^r:ly  after  the  break  of  day,  hav- 
ing ;raine:i  many  miles,  ho  succeeded  in 
h'Jdirig  himself  of  his  seaman's  cloth- 
ing, leaving  tound  some  mouldy  old  rags 


on  the  banks  of  a  stagnant  pond,  nigh  a 
rickety  building,  which  looked  like  a 
poorhouse,-- clothing  not  improbably,  as 
ho  surmised,  left  there,  on  the  banl^,  by 
some  pauper  suicide.  Marvel  not  that 
he  should,  with  avidity,  seize  these  rags ; 
what  the  suicides  abandon  the  living 
hug. 

Once  more  in  beggars  garb,  the  fugi- 
tive siHjd  towards  London,  prompted  by 
the  same  instinct  which  impels  tlie 
hunted  fox  to  the  wilderness;  for  soli- 
tudes befriend  the  endangered  wild  beast, 
but  crowds  are  the  security,  beca^ise  the 
true  desert  of  persecuted  man.  Among 
the  things  of  the  capital,  Israel  for  more 
than  forty  years  was  yet  to  disappear, 
as  one  entering  at  dusk  into  a  thick 
wood.  Xor  did  ever  the  Grerman  forest, 
nor  Tasso*s  enchanted  one,  contain  in 
its  depths  more  things  of  horror  than 
eventually  were  revealed  in  the  secret 
clefLs,  gulfs,  caves  and  dens  of  London. 

But  iiere  we  anticipate  a  page. 


CHAPTER  xxm. 


ISKAKL    IX    KOTPT 


It  was  a  irrey,  lowering  afternoon 
that,  worn-out,  half-starved,  and  hag- 
gard, Israel  iirrived  within  some  ten  or 
fifteen  milc-s  of  London,  and  saw  scores 
and  scores  of  forlorn  men  engaged  in  a 
great  brick-yard. 

For  the  most  part,  brick-making  is  all 
mud  aud  mire.  Where,  abroad,  the 
business  is  carried  on  largely,  as  to  sup- 
ply the  London  Market,  hordes  of  the 
poorest  wretches  are  employed;  their 
grimy  tatters  naturally  adapting  them  to 
an  employ  where  cleanliness  is  as  much 
out  of  the  question  as  with  a  drowned 
man  at  the  bottom  of  the  lake  in  the 
Dismal  Swamp. 

Desi»erate  with  want,  Israel  resolved 
to  turn  brick-maker;  nor  did  he  fear  to 
present  himself  as  a  stranger;  nothing 
doubting  that  to  buch  a  vocation,  his 
rags  would  bo  acct.'untcd  the  best  letters- 
of-intr.Kluetion. 

To  be  brief,  he  accosted  one  of  the 
many  surly  over-eer*,  ur  task-ma<ters  of 
the  yaril,'who  with  no  few  pompons 
airs,  finally  onga^^ed  him  at  six  shilling? 
a  week:  ahuosi  eq;'.ivalent  to  a  dollar 
and  a  linlf.  He  was  appointed  to  one  of 
the  mill-s  for  /^rinding  up  the  ingredients. 
This  mill  stouii  in  the  open  air.  It  was 
of  a  rude,  primitive.  Eastern  aspect ;  con- 
sisting of  a  St>rt  of  hopper,  emptying  into 
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a  barrel-shaped  reoeptaole.  In  the  barrel 
was  a  dumFj  machine  turned  round  at 
its  axis  by  a  great  bent  beam,  like  a 
well-sweep,  only  it  was  horizontal;  to 
this  beam,  at  its  outer  end,  a  spavined 
old  horse  was  attached.  The  maddy 
mixture  was  shovelled  into  the  hopper 
by  spavined-looking  old  men ;  while 
trudging  wearily  round  and  round 
the  spavined  old  horse  ground  it  all 
up  till  it  slowly  squashed  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel,  in  a  doughy  com- 
pound, all  ready  for  the  moulds.  Where 
the  dough  squeezed  out  of  the  barrel,  a 
pit  was  sunken,  so  as  to  bring  the  mould- 
er here  stationed  down  to  u  level  with 
the  trough,  into  which  the  dough  fell. 
Israel  was  assigned  to  this  pit.  Men 
came  to  him  continually,  reaching  down 
rude  wooden  trays^  divided  into  coraparc- 
ments,  each  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a 
brick.  With  a  flat  sort  of  big  ladle, 
Israel  slapped  the  dough  into  the  trays 
from  the  trough ;  then,  witli  a  bit  of 
smooth  board  scraped  the  top  even,  and 
handed  it  up.  Ilalf  buried  there  in  the 
pit,  all  the  time  handing  those  desolate 
trays,  poor  Israel  seemed  some  grave- 
digger,  or  dmrch-yard  man,  tucking 
away  dead  little  innocents  in  their  cof- 
fins on  one  side,  and  cunningly  disinter- 
ing  them  again  to  resurrectionists  sta- 
tioned on  the  other. 

Twenty  of  these  melancholy  old  mills 
were  in  operation.  Twentv  heart-broken 
old  horses,  rigged  out  deplorably  in  cast- 
off  old  cart  harness,  incessantly  tugged 
at  twenty  great  shaggy  beams;  while 
from  twenty  half-burst  old  barrels, 
twenty  wads  of  mud,  with  a  lava-like 
course,  gouged  out  into  twenty  old 
troughs,  to  be  slapped  by  twenty  tat- 
tered men,  into  the  twenty-times-twenty 
battered  old  trays. 

Ere  entering  his  pit  for  the  first, 
Israel  had  been  struck  by  the  dismally 
devil-may-care  gestures  or  the  moulders. 
But  hardly  had  he  himself  been  a 
moulder  three  days,  when  his  previous 
sedateness  of  concern  at  his  unfortunate 
lot,  began  to  conform  to  the  reckless 
sort  of  half  jolly  despair  expressed  by 
the  others.  The  truth  indeed  was,  that 
this  continual,  violent,  helter-skelter 
slapping  of  the  dough  into  the  moulds, 
l)egat  a  corresponding  disposition  in  the 
moulder;   who,  by  heedlessly  slapping 


that  sad  dough,  as  stuff  of  little  worth, 
was  thereby  taught,  in  his  meditations, 
to  slap,  with  similar  heedlessness,  his 
own  sadder  fortunes,  as  of  still  less  vital 
consideration.  To  these  muddy  philoso- 
phers, men  and  bricks  were  equally  of 
clay.  What  signifies  who  we  be— dukes 
or  ditchers?  thought  the  moulders;  all  is 
vanity  and  clay.  So  slap,  slap,  slap; 
care-free  and  negligent ;  with  bitter  un- 
concern, these  dismal  desperadoes  flap- 
ped down  the  dough.  If  this  reckless- 
ness were  vicious  of  them,  be  it  so ;  bnt 
their  vice  was  like  that  weed  which  bnt 
grows  on  barren  gronnd;  enrich  the 
soil,  and  it  disappears. 

For  thirteen  weary  weeks,  lorded  over 
by  the  taskmasters,  Israel  toiled  in  his 
pit.  Though  this  condemned  him  to  ft 
sort  of  earthy  dungeon,  or  grave-di^ 
ger's  hole  while  he  worked;  yet  even 
when  liberated  to  his  meals,  naught  of  ft 
cheery  nature  greeted  him.  The  yard 
was  encamped,  with  all  its  endless  rows 
of  tented  sheds,  and  kilns,  and  mills, 
upon  a  wild  waste  moor,  belted  round 
by  bogs  and  fens.  The  blank  horizon, 
like  a  rope,  coiled  round  the  whole. 

Sometimes  the  air  was  harsh  and 
bleak;  the  ridged  and  mottled  skj 
looked  scourged ;  or  cramping  fogs  s^ 
in  from  sea,  for  leagues  around,  ferreting 
out  each  rheumatic  human  bone,  and 
racking  it ;  the  sciatic  limpers  shivered ; 
their  aguish  rags  sponged  up  the  mists. 
No  shelter,  though  it  hailed.  The  sheds 
were  for  the  bnoks.  Unless,  indeed, 
according  to  the  phrase,  each  man  was  ft 
"  brick,"  which,  in  sober  scripture,  was 
the  case ;  brick  is  no  bad  name  for  ftny 
son  of  Adam ;  £den  was  but  a  brick- 
vard ;  what  is  a  mortal  bnt  a  few  luck- 
less shovelfuls^  of  clay,  moulded  in  ft 
mould,  laid  out*  on  a  sheet  to  dry,  and 
ere  long  quickened  into  his  queer  caprices 
by  the  sun?  Are  not  men  built  into 
communities  just  like  bricks  into  a  wall  f 
Consider  the  great  wall  of  Ohina :  pon- 
der the  great  populace  of  Pekin.  As 
man  serves  bricks,  so  God  him ;  building 
him  up  by  billions  into  the  edifices  of 
his  purposes.  Man  attains  not  to  the 
nobility  of  a  brick,  unless  taken  in  the 
aggregate.  Tet  is  there  a  difference  in 
brick,  whether  quick  or  dead;  which, 
for  the  last,  we  now  shall  see. 


To  b«  oonoladed  In  oar  next.) 
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THE    OLD    WOMAN    WUO    DRIED    UP    AND    BLEW    AWAY. 


*  Ihcra  te  BSDj  witdiM  at  thij  day  In  Lapland  who  lell  vtnds  to  marlMra,  and  tbtj  moat  neoda  fo  whon 
tta  drrd  drtTea.**— /Wlgr**  Boly  and  Pr^ns  StaU, 

**  Old  woman,  old  woman,  whither  to  high?** 
**  To  4weep  th«  cobwebt  firom  the  iky." 


MANY  vcare  afi^o,  on  tho  old  stage- 
ro«d  leading  fr«)in  Huston  to  Ply- 
iDoaiU  JQ9t  out  of  Woyinouih  into  Iling- 
baoi.  tLere  lived  an  old  woman  who 
wcDi  by  the  name  of  Sue  Ward. 

Where  she  came  from  no  one  knew. 
Some  ycATfi  before  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  ftbe  had  taken  up  her  abode  in  an 
oid  biM2j«  which  had  been  deserted  by 
in  foruivr  owner,  and  there  she  dwelt — 
•41  alitce,  a  perfect  mystery  to  the  gos- 
fipt  uf  the  neighborhood.  She  managed 
to  ct:  a  living  by  doing  all  sorts  of  odd 
kiCM  fur  the  people  of  the  village;  by 
knitting  now  and  then  a  pair  of  stock- 
iB|r<:  by  •pinning  a  few  knots  of  yarn, 
•r  f^iirg  out  as  nurse  for  the  sick.  The 
riUagtrb  aUo,  at  firstt,  were  quite  kind  to 
her.  But  alter  a  while  they  began  to 
weary  of  being  benevolent  to  so  mys- 
}uvj'js  a  bring.  All  plotting  and  qnes- 
tiooia^  to  ascertain  her  former  life  failed 
10  prJdace  any  efi'ect,  save  a  stubborn 
icfual  to  gratify  curiosity,  and  slight 
laihcft  of  anger,  which  all  inquirers 
tpt«d  boded  no  good. 

ArJivugh  the  time  of  which  we  write 
wa»  k-'tcr  the  excitement  conircrniug  the 
Salem  vitrhe**.  yet  belief  in  such  beings 
Lad  b.'t  wholly  died  away,  Ci^pccially 
aiaung  the  older  iK>rtion  of  tlie  coiumu- 
■itT.  Could  they  not  quote  the  Bible 
and  the  gorily  Mr.  Mather  in  sirpport  of 
tbor  ductrine  ? 

Bv-az^-by  strange  stories  began  to  be 
eJRalATeil  concerning  old  Sue  Ward.  It 
wai  f»id,  that  being  vexed  by  Deacon 
Borr.  %he  irave  utterance  to  a  muttered 
car«e,  and  the  next  morning  tho  deacon ^s 
k«t  i.ei/cr  was  found  dead,  in  such  a 
ilruce  position,  that  nobody  but  the 
dtnl  coold  have  brought  her  there. 
Taen,  a«  Mistress  Ward  was  walking 
hooe  one  erild  night,  uncle  Jo-^hua  ovcr- 
Im4  her  in  hia  nice  new  wagon.  She 
9tk^i  him  to  carry  her  home,  as  she 
va«  tired.  But  he  replied  he  could  not, 
M  i:  »aA  rathvr  ofl'  his  road,  an<l  he  was 
a  a  hurry.  *•  MHy  you  be  longer  reaoh- 
ia;  ^jome  than  I  am/'  exclaimed  she, 
■ui  but  a  moment  afterwards  his  horse 
Itll.  broke  botli  shaf's  to  the  wagon,  and 
what  waa  worM,  his  own  leg. 

Theae   atoriea,  aomewhat   magnified. 


perhaps,  in  the  telling,  wore  soon  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one  in  the  village.  Soon 
they  Bi)oke  of  her  no  longer  as  Mistreaa 
Ward,  or  old  Sue  Ward.  She  posscMad 
the  three  great  requisites  for  a  witch  of 
that  time. 

I.  She  was  old. 

II.  She  was  ugly. 

■  III.  She  was  poor. 

With  such  an  evil  suspicion  hanging 
about  her,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many 
who  had  formerly  befriended,  now 
avoided  her.  Even  the  little  children, 
having  heard  the  mysterious  talk  of 
their  parents,  as  they  passed  her  in  the 
streetis  clasped  one  another's  hands  more 
tightly,  and,  gazing  at  her  with  half- 
frightened  looks,  went  hurriedly  on. 
though  some  of  the  larger  boys  would 
sometimes  shoiit  after  her. 

Matters  were  thus,  as  one  wild  windy 
November  night,  old  Sue  sat  by  her  fire 
in  her  lonely  hut.  She  had  been  out  to 
gather  the  faggots  of  which  the  fire  waa 
built,  and  meeting  some  rude  boys  on 
her  return,  they  had  taunted  her  with 
unseemly  words.  Not  often  would  such 
words  have  affected  her  so  much.  But 
as  the  screaming  wind  howled  through 
the  branches  of  the  forest,  and  she  heard 
the  moanings  of  the  dying  autumn,  think- 
ing all  the  while  that  she  knew  not 
where  to  look  for  help  through  the  com- 
ing winter,  what  wonder  that  she  felt 
like  cursing  tho  day  in  which  she  waa 
born? 

She  did  curse  it  most  bitterly.  Her 
wicked,  withered  old  heart  was  lifting 
itself  up  in  blasphemy,  as  she  sat  by  her 
fire  that  night,  and  gazed  intently  into 
its  tlaiiics  us  they  lightened  up  her  miser- 
able room. 

'•  Wliy  can't  I  die?"  muttered  she  to 
herself.  **  As  if  seventy  years  of  sorrow, 
seventy  year-*  of  sin,  wasn't  enough  for 
one  mortal!  I>ocsn't  the  Bible  say  that 
three  score  years  and  ten  are  the  limita 
of  life^  Why  should  I  live  longer?  I, 
without  friends,  with  none  of  the  com- 
forts which  belong  to  age,  old,  poor, 
miserable,  half-starved  and  cold?''  and 
ahe  drew  up  closer  to  the  fire,  and  con- 
tinued. 

^'  I  would  drown  myself^  bat  the  waiar 
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is  80  cold.  I  have  not  strength  enough 
to  kill  myself  any  other  way.  "Why  is 
there  no  other  way  hut  dying  to  he  rid 
of  the  world  ?  If  folks  could  cast  off  life 
OS  they  do  an  old  garment !  IVe  heard 
of  old  women  that  dried  up  and  hiew 
away.  The  Lord  knows  Tm  dry  enough. 
Why,  if  he  will  not  let  me  die,  will  he 
not  blow  mo  away  ?  I  should  not  care 
if  it  was  to  a  place  warmer  than  this, 
where  old  women  don^t  have  to  go  out 
after  faggots.^'  And  she  grinned  a  most 
wicked  grin,  showing  one  worn  yellow 
stunip  of  a  tooth. 

"  Good  evening.  Mother  Ward,"  said 
a  voice  at  her  elbow. 

She  turned  and  saw  just  at  her  side  a 
little  old  man  dressed  in  black.  A  quick 
active  old  fellow  he  seemed,  as,  without 
being  asked,  he  drew  the  other  of  the 
two  rush-bottomed  chairs — all  the  seats 
the*  room  contained — up  to  the  fire. 

**  Who  are  you  ?  What  do  you  want  ?" 
asked  old  Sue,  as  soon  as  she  had  a  little 
recovered  from  her  astonishment  at  this 
sudden  interruption. 

"  A  poor  cold  traveller  who  wishes  to 
warm  himself  at  your  fire,"  replied  he, 
just  glancing  at  her  with  his  keen  black 
eye.  Oh  it  was  the  wickedest  eye  you 
ever  saw,  so  full  of  malice  and  deviltry, 
so  glittering  and  snake-like. 

^*'  You  are  welcome  to  the  little  warmth 
a  wretched  old  woman^s  fire  can  give. 
But  you  have  not  told  me  your  name, 
though  I  ought  to  know  it,  as  you  seem 
to  know  mine." 

^^  I  go  under  different  names,"  replied 
he ;  ^^  those  most  familiar  with  me,  call 
me  by  a  nickname,  but  my  proper  title 
is  Beel  Z.  Bubb.  But  why  do  you  call 
yourself  wretched  ?" 

"  Have  you  not  lived  long  enough  in 
the  world  to  know  ?"  replied  she  aknost 
fiercely.  "  There  are  grey  hairs  on  your 
brow,  and  the  wrinkles  on  your  face  will 
number  almost  as  many  as  mine.  Is  it 
not  always  wretched  to  be  old?  But 
perhaps  you  have  warm  friends  who 
cheer  you  with  their  presence,  and  sus- 
tain you  by  their  love?" 

She  paused  a  moment,  as  if  waiting 
for  a  reply.  But  the  old  man  sat  with 
his  elbows  resting  on  his  knees,  looking 
steadfastly  into  tiie  fire  with  his  cunning 
eyes.    The  old  woman  continued — 

"  Perhaps  you  do  not  know  what  it  is 
to  outlive  all  the  friends  of  your  youth, 
to  wander  awav  among  strangers,  and  to 
be  shunned  and  despised  by  them,  to  be 
treated  and  hooted  at  as  a  witch,  as  one 
who  has  dealings  with  the  devil,  when 


I  know  no  more  of  the  devil  than  yoa 
do." 

"  Not  perhaps  as  much,"  said  he,  in 
an  undertone.  "  She  went  on,  not  hear- 
ing or  not  heeding  him. 

"  You  may  not  have  felt  all  the  wick- 
edness of  your  soul  rise  up  against  your 
persecutors,  prompting  you  to  curse 
them  as  I  have  cursed  ^em  time  and 
again,  and  curse  them  now.  Oh,  th« 
good  Christian  souls  I  who  pretend  to  be 
so  pious  and  holy,  who  roll  up  their  eyes 
at  the  very  sight  of  me  I  I  should  not 
wonder  if  some  of  them  had  more  deal- 
ings with  Satan  than  myself." 

**  No  doubt  of  it,"  rejoined  the  old  man. 

Old  Sue  went  on,  feeling  a  strange 
thrilling  pleasure  in  telling  her  wicked 
tlioughts  to  the  one  at  her  side,  whose 
eyes  gleamed  brighter,  and  looked  more 
evil,  the  more  wicked  she  grew. 

"  And  I  was  thinking  what  a  mockerr 
it  would  be  for  me  to  say  the  Lord*^ 
Prayer.     *  Our  Father'  " 

The  old  man  gave  an  uneasy  start  as 
she  said  these  words,  yet  remiuned  quiet, 
as  she  repeated  no  more ;  but,  smiting 
her  skinny  hands  together,  exclaimed — 

"  Why  should  I  call  him  my  Father  I 
Has  he  treated  me  as  a  child  ?  Has  he 
not  left  me  here  in  my  old  age,  to  nun, 
and  poverty,  and  abuse,  when  he  minit 
have  taken  me  to  his  blessed  home  be- 
yond the  skies  long  before  this  ?  Death 
would  long  ago  have  been  welcome  to 
me." 

"  Why  do  you  not  kill  yourself,  then  t" 
asked  the  old  man  softly. 

^^  I  was  thinking  of  that  just  as  yon 
came  in.  But  it  is  an  ugly,  horrible 
business  to  take  one's  own  life.  If  there 
were  only  some  easier  way  to  rid  one's 
self  of  the  world !  Did  you  ever  hear," 
continued  she,  speaking  in  a  low,  confi- 
dential tone,  "  did  ever  you  hear  of  any 
old  women  that  dried  up  and  blew 
away  ?" 

The  cunning-eyed  one  for  a  while 
spoke  not  a  word.  He  sat  there  still  and 
quiet,  looking  fixedly  into  the  fire.  Bat 
all  at  once  he  burst  out  with  a  wild  stave 
of  a  song.  The  words  so  wrought  upon 
the  imagination  of  mother  Ward,  that — 
she  knew  not  why — she  began  to  stamp 
her  feet  in  accompaniment,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  chorus,  she  joined  her  shrill 
treble  to  his  cracked  bass,  and  the  strange 
melody  rang  out  clear  and  piercingly  : 

I  walked  rac  out  the  oUier  night, 

The  wind  was  blowing  high  ; 
I  clasped  my  cloak  about  rae  tight,  ] 

And  wished  thAt  I  might  die. 
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itm%9,    0  fbr  those  rmre,  good  timet  of  old, 
When  women,  IVe  heard  uy, 
If  winds  were  high,  or  weather  cold, 
Dried  op  and  hlew  away. 

Qooth  I,  O,  wind  !  0,  bitter  wind  ! 

Why  blow  so  chill  on  me  ? 
rm  (rid  and  lonely,  nearly  blind — 

What  are  my  rags  to  thee  ?'* 

O  for  those  rare  good  times  of  old,  Ac. 

Tet  still  the  cold,  cold  wind  blew  on, 
And  pierced  me  through  and  through, 

lisaid  to  me,  in  quiet  scorn, 
"*  Away  with  hags  like  yon  !» 

O  for  those  rare  good  times  of  old,  Ac. 

I  cone  thee,  wind,  with  all  my  might, — 

I  corse  thy  chilling  breath,— 
Unless  thou  blow  me  oflT  to-night, 

rn  carse  thee  till  my  death. 

O  for  those  rare  good  times  of  old,  Ac 

^  Ohonbf  again !"  shouted  the  old  man, 
stamping  his  foot.  And  they  sang  it 
thiongfa  again,  till  the  old  walls  of  the 
room  echoed  with  the  wild  scream  of 
their  Toices. 

"Those  good  old  times  may  come 
agaio,^  said  the  old  man,  after  they  had 
iiniflbed  the  singing.  ^'But  there  is  a 
certain  state  of  feeling  to  which  every 
one  mast  arrive,  before  they  can  vanish 
from  earth.  People  in  tlie  old  times 
oftener  reached  it,  than  at  present.'' 

^  What  is  that  state  ?  I  will  attain 
mito  it,''  said  mother  Ward. 

*'  I  think  you  will ;  perhaps,  you  have. 
Know  then,  good  mother,  that  all  things 
here  on  the  earth  are  vanity.  What  is 
fighter  than  vanity?  Doth  not  the 
slightest  breath  stir  the  leaf  of  the  wil- 
low ?  Bat  vanity  is  lighter  than  even 
the  willow's  leaf.  I  said  all  things  were 
Tanitj;  all  things  but  love  are  so.  It  is 
this  which  binds  men  to  earth.  Were  it 
not  for  the  love  which  human  beings 
besr  to  one  another — puflf— and  away 
they  would  go,  mine  for  ever.  Now, 
mother  Ward,  tell  me,  have  you  rid 
joarself  altogether  of  love?  I  find 
numy  who  declare  they  have  done  thus, 
mod  when  I  wonder  they  do  not  blow 
mway,  lo!  down  deep  in  their  heart, 
oorered  over  it  may  be  with  the  glitter 
of  mammon,  with  the  dross  of  selfish- 
nees,  one  little  particle  of  love,  which 
keeps  them  from  being  altogether  vanity. 
Bat  I  am  preaching !  Tell  me,  I,  say, 
have  yoa  rid  yourself  altogether  of 
love  ?•' 

Old  Soe  sat  still  and  thought.  Her 
mind  went  back  through  the  path  of 
weary  yean*,  to  the  days  when  a  happy 
child  she  had  clang  with  affection  to 
those  who  cherished  ner  under  their 


roof^  who  called  her  their  darling;  she 
traced  her  own  life  as  she  grew  up  a 
wayward  beauty ;  her  love  poured  out 
in  its  wealth  and  tenderness  upon  one 
her  parents  deemed  unworthy ;  her 
rebellioQ  and  forsaking  of  all  for  love  of 
him  who  was  to  be  father  and  mother  to 
her :  her  few  short  months  of  happiness 
and  a  terrible  awakening  as  the  earth 
received  to  its  bosom  her  love,  her  only 
ioy,  save  an  infant  life  which  only  kept 
her  grief  from  laying  herself  by  his  side 
in  the  gravQ. 

Old  bue  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  wept  as  the  memory  of  these  times 
came  so  vividly  upon  her.  The  evil- 
eyed  looked  gloomily. 

But  memory  would  not  stop  here — 
as  his  death  and  as  her  treasure's  birth. 
It  told  over  her  wrongs.  The  conscious- 
ness of  finding  herself  without  money, 
and  consequently  without  friends,  in  a 
great  city  ;  the  long  days  of  travel,  with 
the  precious  little  one  in  her  arms,  to 
the  home  of  her  childhood ;  the  winter's 
night  tliat  heard  her  timorous  knock  at 
the  door  and 

The  one  at  her  side  looked  smilingly. 
The  tears  had  dried,  and  foulest  hate 
scowled  forth  from  her  face. 

And  the  same  wild  night  heard  a 
fiither's  curse  upon  his  offspring;  it  saw 
a  woman  faint  and  foot- worn  go  forth ; 
with  its  winds  and  storms  it  hushed  a 
child's  cry  for  ever,  and  wrought  long 
months  of  disease  upon  the  mother. 
From  that  bed  of  sickness.  Memory  told 
her  how  she  rose  with  vows  of  ven- 
geance, but  it  did  not  dare  to  dwell 
upon  the  unnatural  crimes  which  fol- 
lowed, of  vain  endeavors  to  escape 
remorse,  of  her  flight  over  the  sea,  of 
the  years  she  had  wished  to  die. 

She  rose  from  her  seat — trembling  and 
pale — for  she  had  dared  to  think  upon 
her  sinful  past.  She  had  a  parent's 
love  and  it  had  carsed  instead  of  blessed 
her ;  she  won  a  dearer  love,  and  it  died 
from  her ;  a  child's  love  had  blossomed 
in  her  heart,  but  it  was  rudely  killed  and 
its  death  terribly  avenged.  She  had  no 
other  love — all  was  unfriendliness  and 
hate. 

"  Are  you  ready  to  go  ?"  said  the  old 
man  calmly.    He  knerw  that  she  was  his. 

"  Let  me  first  warm  myself  before  my 
journey,"  replied  she.  Then  she  gath- 
ered aU  the  faggots  into  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  kindled  Vnem.  The  room 
*blazed  in  a  moment.  As  the  flames 
leaped  flerce  and  hot. 

"I  am  ready  "  said  she. 
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That  night  good  John  Benton  came  ing.    And  what  confirmed  the  narration 

riding  from  Piyiuouth.  As  he  approached  was,  that  no  bones  could  be  found  amona 

old  Sue^s  hut  he  saw  the  fire  burst  forth  the  ruins — neither  was  old  Sue  Ward 

from  its  windows,  and  strangest  of  all,  seen  any  more. 

two  shadowy  forms    glided    far  away  This  is  a  story  believed  by  many  por- 

above  the  burning  flames,  flying  into  the  sods  to  tlie  present  day,  and  on  account 

darkness  of  the  night,  while  a  gust  of  of  which,  every  old  house  thereabonts 

wind  mightier  than  ever  he  had  before  has  a  horee-shoe  nailed  to  its  door,  and 

felt,  almost  blew  him  from  his  horse.  this  maxim  prevails : 

These  things  he  averred  to  the  crowd 

who  collected  around  the  burning  dwell-  ohebibh  loyx  lbst  tou  beoomx  yuiitt. 


OTTILIA. 

ALOW,  sad  brow  with  folded  hair. 
From  whose  deep  night,  one  pallid  rose 
White  moonlight  through  the  darkness  throws; 

A  head,  whose  lordly,  only  crown 
Of  pride,  Olympian  Juno  might 
Have  worn  for  the  great  god's  delight ; 

Deep  eyes,  immixed  of  night  and  fire, 
In  whose  lurge  motion  you  might  see 
Her  royal  soul  lived  royally. 

Unstained  by  any  earthly  soil, 
And  only  caring  to  walk  straif^t 
The  road  ordained  to  her  by  Fate. 

Her  jewelled  hands  across  the  keys, 
Flashed  through  the  twilight  of  the  room, 
A  duuble  light,  of  gem  and  tune  ; 

Still,  while  she  played,  you  saw  that  hand 
Glide  ghostly  white,  and  fearless  wave 
Dead  faces  up  from  Memory's  grave. 

The  firelight  flickered  on  the  wall, 
Sweet  tears  came  to  tlie  heart's  relief. 
She  sat  and  sang  us  into  grief — 

Tet  now  she  played  some  liquid  song 
A  happy  lover  would  have  t»ung. 
If  once  he  could  have  found  a  tongue ; 

And  now  the  sparkling  octaves  ran 

Through  the  quick  dance,  whose  tangled  braid 
Now  caught  the  sunlight,  now  the  shade ; 

And  now  the  boatman's  evening  song. 
As,  rowing  homeward  down  the  stream. 
He  sees  his  maiden^s  garments  gleam 

Beside  the  tree — the  trysting-place — 
While  the  sad  singer*  whippoorwill. 
Cries  from  the  willow  by  the  mill. 

Yet,  howsoe'er  her  music  ran, 
A  sigh  WHS  in  it,  and  a  sense 
Of  some  dread  voice  tliat  caUed  us  hence ; 

A  voice  that  even  now  I  hear — 

Although  the  hand  that  touched  those  keys, 
BeeU  on  her  hearty  that  sleeps  in  peace. 
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Pr  one  of  the  back  nambers  of  "  Pea- 
Green,"  a  feiniDine  hand  touched, 
geatly  and  skilfully,  a  few  items  of  the 
experience  of  a  school-mistress  in  Texas. 
The  fatiiuus  picture  of  SheDstone's  is  not 
at  hand  to  verify  her  words  by  quota- 
tion ;  perLaps,  with  all  his  sjiupathy  for 
the  character,  the  Texan  adventuress 
oonld  teach  the  poet,  if  living,  some 
things  out  of  the  circle  of  his  observa- 
tion. Her  narration  carries  internal  evi- 
dence of  truth  to  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  has  cast  an  eye  occasionally,  out  of 
%  southern  school-room.  The  following 
jottings  have  been  instigated  by  her  de- 
icriptioa,  and  so  far  as  they  coincide  in 
Vfmt,  their  features  must  be  accorded  to 
htr  as  the  first  gleaner. 

Some  of  tlie  good  people  of  the  Mid- 
dle States,  and  a  portion  of  New  £ng- 
liDd,  now  and  then,  hniiiorously  sketch 
a  Yankee  teacher,  in  the  words  of  the 

2 nasi  proverb,  that  he  comes  up  from 
be  east  with  a  spelling-book  in  one 
hand,  and  a  halter  in  the  other,  prepar- 
ed for  either  extreme,  of  ^^  teaching  a 
achool,  or  stealing  a  horse."  This  was 
once  so  generally  true,  that  the  caustic 
«ying  of  a  quiet  wit  embraced  the  ex- 
perience of  neighborhoods.  Beyond  the 
latitude  of  those  States,  the  equipment 
has  changed  in  appearance,  though  not  in 
reality.  Elalters  are  exchanged  for  pat- 
eni  meaicines,  or  new  inventions.  With- 
in a  range  of  a  score  of  miles,  are  five 
Yankee  teachers,  now  the  heads  of  good 
schools,  formerly  the  hawkers  of  pills, 
!igh:ning-rods,  tooth -ache  drops,  and 
Tarioas  sjrnps.  Laying  aside  their  peri- 
patetic Galenships,  Uiey  assume  the  stole 
of  a  master,  and  dispute  tl)e  palm  of  ency- 
dopsdic  knowledge  with  the  lawyer  and 
priest  of  the  vicinage.  Besides,  they 
teach  no  schools — nothing  less  than  an 
oeademy^  ye  shades  of  Attic  doctors. 
The  reply  of  Boswell's  father,  the  Scotch 
"Laird  of  Auchnileok,"  to  an  inquirer 
was  printed:  **There*s  nae  hope  for 
Jamie,  mon.  Jamie  is  gaen  clean  gyte. 
WhLiC  do  you  think,  mon  ?  lie's  done 
wi'  Paoli — he's  off  wi'  the  land-louping 
seouridrel  of  a  Corsican ;  and  whose  tail 
do  you  think  he  has  pinned  himself  to 
now,  mon?  A  dominie^  mon — an  auld 
dciminie ;  he  keepit  a  schule,  and  oau*d 
h  an  aeaademy.  Old  Aucbnileck  had 
an  eye  for  the  pretension  of  his  day,  and 


has  stamped  well  the  full-gi*own  humbug 
of  the  present — tiie  one  humbug  which 
overshadows  all  others  of  whatever  mar- 
vellous presumptions.  Schools  no  long- 
er exist  in  the  towns  and  villages,  rarely 
in  the  fields ;  academies  and  colleges 
supplant  them.  All  this  in  a  parenthe- 
sis. 

Finding  thai  a  magisterial  i>ort  and 
learned  way  procured  more  respect  and 
dollars  than  peddling  elixirs  and  i>ana- 
oeas,  the  change  is  effected  in  the  moult- 
ing of  a  snake.  Some  found  it  to  their 
pecuniary  advantage,  or  the  stepping- 
stone  to  sudden  competencies.  Others 
followed,  enticed  by  the  glittering  narra- 
tives of  teachers,  who  married  young 
heiresses,  or  witching  w^idows,  with 
much  land,  and  many  negroes.  The  ro- 
mance is  still  alluring  enough  to  draw 
yearly  its  supply  of  ready-made  teach- 
ers. Within  a  few  years  the  proverb 
above  has  become  acclimated  at  South- 
ern hearths;  so  that  the  reception  ofj 
Yankee  masters  is  on  the  wane. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  field  when 
your  informant  came  hither ;  a  change 
for  the  better  quality  of  instructors  was 
the  quotation  of  the  public  feeling,  and 
nothing  less  than  '*  a  graduate"  was  re- 
ceived. Yet  some  of  the  old  regime 
then  existed,  and  still  ride  the  benches. 
This  immigration,  in  spite  of  prejudice, 
was  in  many  things  much  the  best,  as 
far  as  conscientious  faithfulness  was  con- 
cerned. They  knew  the  '^  spelling-book" 
and  taught  it ;  now  the  spelling-book  is 
nearly  effete.  An  illustration;  a  few 
evenings  since,  one  of  New  England's 
originds,  half  actor,  half  tailor,  who  has 
wandered  hither,  under  the  half-spent 
force  communicated  to  him  by  his  pro- 
genitor Ishmael,  became  excited  in  a 
conversation  with  the  installed  school- 
master, and  exclaimed —  '^  I  reckon  I 
know  its  speUing  right;  look  in  Web- 
ster ;  there  you'll  find  it — in  the  spelhn'- 
book — ^I  didn't  teach  school  three  months 
in  New  Orleans  fur  nothin'— and  when 
I  quit,  I  was  a  dab  at  spellin\" 

Would  that  more  of  both  instructors 
and  pupils  were  orthographical  ''  dabs.'* 
For  reasonable  hope  might  then  be  enter- 
tained that  the  present  woeful  tortion  of 
the  alphabet  would  be  exchanged  for  a 
knowledge  of  English  letters,  at  least, 
superior  to  the  ^'  elegant  extracts"  exhi- 
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bited  in  Dntoh  advertisemente,  and  on 
the  signs  of  cross-roads  groceiies.  When 
the  present  generation  of  active  bnsi- 
ness  men  has  passed  away,  their  sons 
may  advance  with  capacities  better 
trained  to  estimate  the  oarricalnm  of  a 
choice  instruction.  Advancement  has 
been  made,  and  further  improvement  in 
the  attitude  of  the  geoeral  understand- 
ing cannot  be  checked.  It  must  come, 
like  the  wave  climbing  to  the  breast  of 
the  cliff,  at  whose  foot  the  spray  of  the 
on-coming  waters  is  now  hardly  cast. 

This  half  prophesy  could  not  have 
been  uttered  years  ago,  as  the  writer 
lamentably  felt,  at  his  entrance  upon  the 
soil  of  Georgia.  I  had  been  placed  in 
school  for  years — ^long  enough  to  acquire, 
by  moderate  industry,  some  of  the  out- 
lines of  the  wide  fields  open  to  the  eye 
of  judgment  and  imagination;  a  stubborn 
rust  of  habit  had  overgrown  the  body, 
and  seemingly  tended  to  the  inertness 
of  a  reading  life.  A  sudden  misfortune 
as  suddenly  acted  upon,  wrested  me  from 
tbe  shadows  of  the  Green  Mountains, 
and  impeUed  me  southward,  where  I 
expected  to  find  rolling  Savannahs 
instinct  with  majesty  and  quiet  power, 
but  where  were  found  neglected  ti&llow- 
grounds,  overlaid  with  pine-knots  and 
alive  with  lizards.  An  early  frost  had 
out  short  the  hope  of  the  planter,  and 
laid  low  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  Geor- 
gian vegetation.  The  climate  seemed 
but  the  slow  fever  of  a  wasting  land. 
Its  mildness  was  a  contrast  to  the  repul- 
sive features  of  the  soil.  Imagination 
had  formed  a  false  picture  of  perpetual 
blooms  and  the  never-ceasing  song  of 
birds — falsely ;  ay,  Juno  falsely,  he  only 
can  tell,  who  has  never  witnessed  the 
fierce  heats  of  noonday  suns  firing  the 
air  with  tropic  rays,  whose  vertical 
shafts  are  red-hot  arrows,  while  a  bas- 
tard simoom  sweeps  the  land.  How, 
then,  can  even  a  blown  imagination 
reproduce  the  lithe  vine,  the  tangled 
green  of  the  thicket,  the  overheaped 
baskets  of  flowers  wildly  thrown  by  the 
early  year  broad-cast  over  forest  and 
glade? 

Vivid  fancy  and  plastic  form  collect- 
ed the  shattered  beauty  of  the  Venus 
de  Medicis;  but,  when  Nature  drops 
withered  remains  in  Autumn^s  lap,  what 
spirit  shall  call  back  the  once  unchal- 
lenged grace  of  her  painting  to  the 
anatomy  of  the  skeleton,  save  the  revo- 
lution of  that  stern  god.  Time,  that  binds 
and  unbinds,  creates  and  destroys,  de- 
lighting in  the  change  and  interchange 


of  the  drde  of  things  f  My  eager  ap- 
petite for  novel  forms  of  natural  loveli- 
ness kecked  at  the  inferiority  of  the 
landscape  of  a  Southern  autumn,  to  the 
checkered  livery  of  the  Northern  dol- 
phin. 

Perhaps,  this  disgust  was  increased  by 
the  ways  of  some  of  tlie  people  inhabit- 
ing the  red  hills  and  sandy  bottoms  of 
the  arable  lands.  Quere :  Reader,  ho^ 
would  the  fop  Pelham  or  Bean  Brum- 
mel  have  felt,  once  thrown  into  the 
society  of  Squire  Westerns  and  Commo- 
dore Trunnions  ?  Similarly,  in  manner, 
if  not  degree,  did  I  feel,  in  exchanging 
the  precise  and  select  demeanor  of 
teachers  for  the 'naturally  fresh,  thou^ 
seemingly  uncouth,  ways  of  planters. 
Like  many  others,  I  came  well  laden 
with  introductory  letters,  serviceable 
only  for  the  moment,  valuable  only  in 
forming  speaking  acquaintances,  as  the 
experience  of  many  will  testify.  As  the 
hunter  for  schools  passes  about  among 
the  people,  a  somewhat  intimate  know- 
ledge is  gained  of  the  habits  of  the  stur- 
dy landlords.  My  first  essay  was  by  no 
means  encouraging.  The  resources  of 
introductions  being  exhausted,  and  with 
little  benefit,  I  determined  to  oonceal  or 
not  exhibit  an  equally  large  bundle  of 
testimonials  of  capacity.  Well,  that  I 
did.  I  have  since  seen  some  ludicrous 
receptions  given  to  these  wordy  and 
cheap  papers  of  ability,  and  had  cause 
to  thank  prudence  in  this  matter. 

Throwing  these  into  a  corner  of  my 
trunk,  I  mounted  a  clay-bank  colored 
nag,  and  rode  to  the  hunt,  thinking  that 
fortune  would  smile  upon  the  first 
effort — that  the  attempt  would  be  of  a 
OsBsarean  type,  "  veni^  vidi^  viciy  JLj 
visions  of  personal  importance  and  over- 
weening assumption  were  thoroughly 
dissipated  in  the  course  of  two  days. 
My  horse  proved  worse  than  the  rook- 
ing horse  once  used  as  a  penalty  for 
minor  felonies. 

This  mode  of  conveyance  for  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  was  novel  to  me,  and  the 
novelty  became  the  greater  as  obseryft- 
tion  showed  it  to  be  a  general  custom. 
Light  vehicles  are  more  in  vogue  now, 
but  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  cus- 
tom. Every  one  has  his  horse,  like  the 
Arab,  however  poor  he  may  be,  even  if 
he  wants  the  irishman's  more  service- 
able companion,  the  cow.  Has  the 
reader  ever  noticed  the  journey  of  Pe- 
verel  on  horseback  through  the  west  of 
England,  which  the  masterly  hatid  of 
the  great  Scotch  novelist  has  illustrated 
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with  liis  Dsaal  fascinating  colors  of  na- 
tional CQstonis.  l(  be  Las  been  lead  by 
his  cniiositv  in  tbis  matter,  he  will  bo 
p!ea&od  to  note  the  correspondence  be- 
*  tween  the  rimes  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  our  own  day  in  this  trivial  point. 
The  custom,  and  the  rate  of  daily  travel 
ft>nfined  to  an  easy  walk,  are  the  same — 
thas  continuing  a  journey  of  days  and 
weeks  in  the  unvarying  jog. 

My  day's  ride  ended  in  a  hamlet  call- 
ed the  '"dark  corner,"  with  more  of 
truth  than  [loetry.  Morning  showed 
what  the  fatigue  of  the  previous  night 
bad  hid  from  view — the  hotel — perhaps 
its  repute  in  the  vicinity  was  equal  to 
that  of  metropolitan  hotels,  or  those 
of  fashionable  watering-places.  My  at- 
tempts to  procure  a  school  were  limited 
to  a  few  inquiries — being  satisfied  with 
appearances,  often  worse  than  the  ac- 
tuality. 

Here  was  another  innovation  on  old 
ideas — the  day  being  Saturday,  divine 
worship  was  held  in  the  neighborhood 
on  tbis  and  the  succeeding  day.  Ac- 
cepting the  invitation  of  the  landlord, 
witli  others,  I  went  to  the  meeting- 
house, prompted  more  by  curiosity  than 
devotion.  The  results  of  inquiry  only 
qaiokened  curiosity. 

Mv  lot  was  in  the  midst  of  "  Hard- 
Sbe'.i  Baptists."  This  term  *•  Hard- 
Sheli "  has  no  reference  to  political  divi- 
sion?, whether  of  Northern,  Western, 
or  S.iTiihern  origin;  but  was  given  to 
the  denomination  because,  professing 
ihc  f^ime  general  creed  as  other  Baptists, 
they  withhold  all  support  to  foreign 
ev^irigclical  missions,  against  which  they 
;rt  tticir  faices  like  flint.  They  are 
generally  very  plain  people,  indulging 
ia  no  ostentation  or  luxury,  mostly  with 
wo-lerate  means,  and  for  their  proverbial 
.•i'.nesty  and  promptness  in  paying  debts 
Tnay  be  called  the  Quakers  of  the  South. 
They  a[>e  no  style,  are  led  away  by  no 
tishions*  hate  all  popular  innovations 
c;iva  manners  and  beliefs,  and  esteem 
«iro:ig  c  ^mmon-sense,  unaided  by  dis- 
cip!'.:.ary  instruction,  in  its  disconnected 
(^i:erances,  as  superior  to  all  the  lumber 
of  'L'.«)ks  and  graces  of  schools.  ^Henoe 
my  e^i>rts    to    teach    were    rationally 

Ti.e  meeting-house,  whither  we  walk- 
e<i.  was  built  of  hewn  l<^s,  unceiled  and 
ar.plasrere'i,  with  sliding  window-shut- 
:ers  r>f  plank,  having  long  benches 
plac.'!,  as  in  a  schfK>l-room,  for  seats:  it 
wa«  situated  in  a  grove,  a  short  way 
fr.«m  the  hamlet,  near  a  pleasant  spring 


of  water.  Hither,  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
hours,  came  numerous  planters  with 
wives  on  pillions,  now  a  horse,  now  a 
mule  bearing  two  or  three  girls  or  boys 
— none  coming  in  light  wagons,  or  pro- 
vincially  ''buggies." 

Honest,  quiet,  and  cordial  greetings 
seemed  perfectly  natural  to  them  all  a.s 
they^met  in  grgups,  intentionally  or  by 
accident,  as  by  second  nature,  under  the 
broad  trees.  Stranger  as  I  was,  I  yet 
received  the  cordial  grasp  and  the  con- 
versational coin  of  the  day.  After  the 
discussion  of  planting;  interests  and  kin- 
dred topics  was  exhausted,  a  white- 
locked  father  stood  in  the  door,  and 
proclaimed — "  The  hour  for  service  is 
cum,  bretheren."  Instantly,  the  buzz 
and  laugh  outside  ceased,  there  was  a 
smoothing  of  hair,  cleansing  of  throats, 
brushing  of  clothes,  a  unanimous  start 
for  the  doors,  women  to  the  right  and 
men  to  the  left.  The  staid  members  of 
the  church  took  their  seats  near  the  pul- 
pit; others  in  regular  bench  platoons, 
according  to  grade  and  age  of  piety  and 
years ;  while  the  frolicsome  fell  back  in 
the  rear  seats,  behind  whom  were  the 
slaves.  When  once  within,  and  the  eyes 
were  cast  about,  the  interior  brings  to 
mind  the  quaint  conceit  of  old  George 
Chapman : — 

"  If  CTer  I  be  worth  a  house  again, 
ini  baild  all  inward;  not  a  light  shall  ope 
Tlie  common  out'Way;  no  expense;  no  art. 
No  ornament,  no  door,  will  I  use  there  ; 
But  raise  all  plain  and  rudelj,  like  a  Tamoire 
Against  the  false  society  of  men, 
That  still  batters 

All  reason  piece-meal,  and  for  earthly  greatnen 
All  hearenly  comforts  rarlAes  the  air, 
1*11  therefore  live  in  dark ;  and  all  my  light, 
Like  ancient  temples,  let  in  at  my  top." 

The  Elizabethan  poet  was  a  "Hard- 
shell "  in  his  style  of  architecture — per- 
haps a  little  more  of  a  non-conformist 
than  his  modern  brothers.  However, 
the  present  house  seemed  more  suitable 
to  a  warm  climate  than  to  English 
dampness. 

If  the  "  Hards"^-or  as  they  designate 
themselves,  the  Primitive  Baptists— dis- 
card all  claim  to  fashion  in  other  mat- 
ters, as  sincerely  as  in  the  conduct  of 
"service,"  there  seems  to  be  no  place 
for  future  in-break  upon  the  idiosyncra- 
cy  of  the  sect.  How  the  patriarchs  re- 
gulated antediluvian  worship,  in  their 
wide  pasture-lands,  may  be  a  mooted 
question  among  Biblical  antiquarians; 
yet  conjecture  might  receive  some  hints 
touching  the  question,  among  the  mod- 
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era  woKhippen  in  the  woods.  Form 
consists  in  the  want  of  all  forms ;  cere^ 
mony  is  only  a  traditional  rale  to  follow 
g:eneral  impulse.  The  fashionable  choirs 
of  cathedrals,  the  sliff  routine  of  a  vil- 
logo  band  of  singers,  or  the  fire-side 
songs  by  family  voices,  diflfer  from  the 
i'a<rp:ed  surges  of  forest  airs,  ebbing  and 
flowing  with  individu^  caprice,  mono- 
tone, quaver,  slide,  slip  and  burst,  in  the 
same  degree,  manner,  spirit,  and  origin- 
ality, as  Jullien^s  orcnestral  triumphs 
differ  from  the  banjo  tunes  of  a  negro, 
in  the  back  room  of  a  "  piney- woods" 
grocery.  Bob  Acres  would  describe 
them  as  perfect  ^*  masters  and  mistresses 
of  flat  and  sharp,  squallante,  rnmblante, 
and  quiverante." 

Thus  far,  as  being  bnt  a  poor  singer, 
my  judgment  was  liable  to  err;  in  the 
remainder,  this  deponent  wishes  to  be 
understood  as  conforming  to  historic  ac- 
curacy.    After    the  songs,   expectation 

labored  through  a  deep  silence  of 

minutes  for  the  uprising  of  the  preacher, 
lie  uprose — a  man  of  hard  aspect,  a 
covenanter  in  blood  and  deed,  not  a  mark 
on  hirn  of  silken  orthodoxy,  but  clad  in 
home-spun,  hybrid  cut,  between  the  full 
Quaker  dress,  and  the  sportsman^s  round- 
about His  locks  were  trimmed  like  the 
Puritans,  who  used  to  cut  their  hair 
along  the  rim  of  a  basin  turned  over 
their  heads;  his  low  projecting  forehead 
hung  down  on  a  large  flat  nose,  nearly 
concealing  the  eyes  beneath  a  shag  of 
brows ;  a  close  shaven  chin  was  dappled 
with  the  blue  roots  of  a  veteran  beard ; 
around  the  neck  a  cavernous  stock,  into 
which  at  times  the  chin  sunk  like  a  log 
swaying  in  deep  waters;  his  narrow 
shoulders  jerked,  his  long  arms  became 
violently  excited,  and  twirled  around 
and  around  in  the  loud  parts  of  his  ser- 
mon. Excitability  no  one  would  expect, 
who  saw  him  stand  peering  over  the 
seats,  then  contracted  in  a  stolid  mood, 
and  predestinated  hump,  not  deigning  to 
speak,  hardly  to  move,  save  the  rolling 
eyes.  Suspense  was  broken  by  an  asth- 
matic note;  he  rasped  his  throat  with 
another  phlegmatic  retch,  raised  the 
book  high  in  the  long  arms,  took  a  long 
look  around — and  laid  the  Bible  down. 
He  placed  the  handkerchief,  which  is 
usually  esteemed  the  peculiar  banner  of 
the  priesthood,  under  the  lid.  The 
preacher  rested  his  arms  on  the  desk, 
and  breathed  audibly.  The  chin  fell 
within  the  rim  of  the  open-mouthed 
stock.  Again  he  stood  ereot,  took  out  a 
parse,  lud  a  bit  of  money  on  the  desk. 


and  paused;  again  lifted  up  the  book, 
read  two  verses  from  the  Testament,  re- 
placed the  book,  wiped  his  month,  and 
replaced  the  handkerchief  in  the  conse- 
crated spot,  and  spoke : 

'^  Breethereen,  I  came  to  this  text  in  a 
singMar  way — I  detarmined  that  IM  take 
hold  of  no  text  that  didn't  take  hold  of 
me — I  read  one  text,  and  it  didn't  take 
hold  of  me ;  I  read  anotlier,  and  it  didn't, 
and  so  on  and  on,  till  I  cum  to  the 
tu>e^fth^  and  as  it  didn't  take  hold  of  me, 
so  I  took  hold  qf  iL  Here  it  is,  in  the 
good  book.  Now,  breethereen,  do  ye  read 
ver  Bibles  ?  I  want  to  see  how  many 
knows  where  them  verses  is  found. 
Now,  I'll  bet  this  here  dime"  (showing 
the  silver  coin  in  the  tips  of  his  finger^ 
^^  none  here  kin  tell  me  where  them  ver- 
ses is  found" — and  the  venerable  preach- 
er clenched  the  bet  against  the  house, 
by  a  blow  on  the  desk  that  would  have 
felled  an  ox. 

^  Does  the  reader  need  any  comment 
other  than  his  own  manufacture?  Make 
no  illicit  comparisons;  comparisons  have 
no  place  in  such  emergencies;  wonder 
alone  locks  the  senses  in  a  pulseless, 
breathless  rest.  There  is  no  buzz  or 
mark  of  astonishment  exhibited  by  the 
audience,  other  than  the  ordinary  turn 
of  the  head.  All  seemed  right ;  yet  they 
looked  AS  though  they  hoped  some  one 
would  name  the  text  rightly.  The  look 
showed  nothing  but  a  cnriosity  as  to  who 
would  be  the  lucky  one  that  could  up- 
hold the  claim  of  "  Hard  Shells,"  touch- 
ing their  familiarity  with  the  Bible.  It 
was  a  challenge  from  the  clergy  to  the 
laity.  Would,  could  any  dear  brother 
or  sister  meet  tlie  preacher  on  his  own 
ground?  Curiosity  began  to  slacks,  to 
waver,  became  uncertain,  finally  came 
doubt,  settling  down  into  defeat.  Tho 
preacher  had  the  day,  and  in  triumphant 
note  would  berate  them  for  slothfulneas, 
and  send  them  home  stung  with  his  sar- 
casm. Hope  was  gone,  when  a  lank, 
bony  frame  rose  near  the  desk,  buttoned 
up  a  blue  over-all,  that  fell  to  his  feet, 
and  shrugged  his  angular  shoulders. 
After  all  eyes  were  centered  on  him,  he 
turned  up  his  face  to  the  preacher,  and 
said,  "  Brother,  it  is  a  small  bet,  but  I 
never  let  'em  pass  ;"  he  referred  the  pas- 
sage correctly,  and  sat  down.  "The 
money's  yourn." 

The  preacher  had  met  his  match,  and 
carried  away  no  flag  of  triumph.  Tho 
sermon  which  followed,  was  spoken 
languidly — energy,  life,  pointed  and  pert| 
were  fled — ^the  repulse  given  bythelaj 
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brother  to  the  clergy,  hud  broken  the 
rharTii  of  tlie  preacher's  speech — his 
brain  was  pre.*!cd  down  with  the  incu- 
b':-  of  rha.'rin.«  The  war-note  was 
o-.aniied  tor  the  evening  hymn;  the 
bi:sle  pave  place  to  the  sheplierd'a  pipe. 
Tho  ftermon  «-l.)!ie<i;  the  annonncemont 
was  civeii  oiii  that  the  *^  ordinance  of 
feet- wash  in'  "nd  take  place'-  on  the  njor- 
r*w.  in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion of  rhe  I-nrd's  Supper.  What?  Did 
I  hear  ari^rht  ?  Feet-washinjr  ? — what 
did  it  inean/  Silence  again  whs  the  best 
res«»rt,  tliruugh  f**ar  of  ex[>osing  myself 
to  laughter,  by  inquiring  into  the  matter, 
or  c->nfe«^**ing  to  a  spotting  spirit  if  found 
In  ermr.  My  j>erplexily  was  broken  by 
a  short  di8cn<«4inn  in  the  course  of  the 
day,  during  which  a  ^Mlard'*  quoted  the 
patfc«age;*of  'Scripter,"  taken  as  authority 
by  the  >e<'l,  fur  the  institution  and  per- 
fonnarce  <jf  public  *'  feet-washing,"  as  a 
rvlici'ius  rite. 

Hvrtr  was  an  episode  in  a  school-mas- 
ler*«  lif«f.  unfore'ieen  by  Henry  Brougham, 
wten  he  SK-nt  the  pedagogue  **  abroad  ;'* 
f-jf  whicli,  |»erhaps.  the  great  reformer  is 
nnarcoun table,  as  the  rite  is  out  of  tho 
c«ta''':i«brnetit.  and  would  be  looke<l  up<m 
by  High  or*  I/>w  Church  with  the  same 
arnazAr!iient  as  the  old  Roman  Klamens 
^/rtrayed,  whvn  t(»ld  of  the  barbarous 
rij-al  uf  interi'ir  (Jermaiiy. 

'»rj  r;ext  ''ay,  tIu?  i*MiH'uurso  of  poo[jle 
K  it.K  •'  iiu*#*tiii*  h'Mi*;e"  wa-t  larg».T  than 
'Xr  •iay  U-f'-ro.  A  new  brother  was 
•x:".'te!  t»  ImM  fuiih,  r:in«*ing  some 
\\r\-T  l'-i-r)f.  Hi*j  '■(•rmriii,  whoFi  bfguii, 
wv-'^LH'n!  b'-yoTMl  the  possibility  of  » 
d-  -•>:.  Hi-  nijcrr  •ii-umefl  to  lie  to 
dr.'.-at«-  *.'ir.e  f»f  tho  proprieties  of 
ixL.  li.-  irit-Teourse,  and  ch«'ek  sueh  of 
t'.*  T'ra'-T  ' .  -  ii-i  were  un.iutliorized  by 
"  Hari  Sht.-ll  ''  Uia^^*.  Sevonil  of  the 
:*"p-'.^r  rt-!-r'n*  and  a'*'*oc*ijition>i  were 
V.  .ri'ly  rf-SitS-'K  or  «i'iim»"l  a-*  '*in  folly 
r:*^  »::d  rt-a- -n  ri)'t..*ii.'^  Maine  I.i<|nor 
L^w  wa-  ijiil  then  known  as  a  ptilitieal 
m-i-'.rf  :  y.-t  tin.-  sruin*  iiltirna!e  einl  was 
f'jrr*!:.i!'iw.'!  r.y  Tt-mfx-ninee  S  .riitie-» 
v.'l  S  r.-  i*i  TiMiiptTHTn'e :  this  wa-* 
t-rj.  -.j'j  :"  r  Tliv  spirit  «»f  tin-  ».jii*ak<T,  who 
I-*-!.'-:  M-  !j»';ivie*t  jriins  aL'aiii-t  tln-ir 
^i*:.-  ;»:-  aii'l  J»-It  hirnsrlf  hue<-e--t'nl  in 
f.  \ii\  :.j  --rtie  •.•uiiniii;:  blows.  Hi-  wms 
ft  ;'•»-.■  Ai.a^-"»  'ii  in  his  :ull,iTiMii'e  to 
rl&' t;ri  ;-,  ;i-  a  «l'i*y  in  a<'krjo\\!e«!iriug 
::=f  /.--I  triiti:r*  of  the  worM,  l»y  a  ni'»ile- 
r\'*^  u-<*.  rej»riivin:r  th»Mr  abuse,  keepir'g 
i:t^  g«i.«ii-n  iii«'an  arid  avuiiiing  all  ox- 
fr.-rn*r«*.  Kx«vss  and  Tee-tolHlism  were 
hi«  !^c\ila  aud  Charybdis.     To  show  that 


he  was  within  the  pale  of  the  "  Primi- 
tives "  in  this  matter,  he  narrated  a  case 
of  diecipline,  in  which  Brother  Dupeasj 
had  been  reproved  by  the  church  for 
over-indulgence  in  peach-brandy;  and 
njwn  the  assertion  of  Brother  Dupeasy 
that  ho  would  never  touch  another  drop 
so  long  as  he  lived,  he  was  again  rei»roved 
for  rejecting  tho  manifest  gifts  of  mercy, 
and,  moreover,  the  brother  was  ordered 
to  continue  his  occasional  glass  but  never 
to  be  overciime  by  the  use.  **  That's  the 
Primitive  dectrine,  is'nt  it  breetheren?" — 
a  ncKlding  of  lieads  and  bonnets  on 
right  and  left  fortified  the  worthy  laborer 
in  his  exposition  cf  t-enets. 

The  General  Mis>ion  spirit  was  slightly 
touched,  as  being  a  subject  of  too  much 
magnitude  to  1)0  embraced  in  a  single 
sermon ;  still  there  was  promised  a  future 
hour  of  reckoning  against  this  Gorgon 
of  Hydras. 

As  a  final  shifting  of  pulpit  light, 
notice  was  taken  of  colloquial  ex[>res- 
sions,  by  this  censor  of  [)ublio  morals; 
in  his  ai>[)eals  to  the  congregation  for 
confirmations  of  his  portions,  ho  fre- 
quently turned  to  his  associate  in  the 
desk,  who  sat  behind  him,  and  a>ked  if 
such  and  such  an  assertion  was  n»>t  true — 
and  was  unitormly  answered  in  the 
atiirmaiivo.  His  objurgations  were  most- 
ly liurled  towards  idle  wortls,  cant  forms 
of  speech  and  pt)piilar  shin;r :  he  was 
distri-ssed  in  this  niattt-r,  an<l  labored 
loudly,  douMnatically,  and  hotly,  for 
th()rou;rh  rel'orm  in  these  partioMlars. 
There  was  room  tor  complaint,  as  his 
receptii»n  exhibited. 

"  Bnethfreeii,  it  won't  do,  this  talk 
ain't  primitive;  we  mu>t  give  up  them 
Worldly  renmrks — Fuu-t  we  not  brother! 
must  we  not  j-ister'?"  Tlie  apiKral  direct 
was  answ^TJMl  by  a  favtiring  nod  fr«»m 
said  brother  and  said  si.ster.  **  Yes  sir-eo 
and  no  sir-ee  is  slang  terms  and  is  for- 
bi<hlen.  1  <l«)n*t  like  V*m,  nor  no  brother 
don't  like  'em;  they  despi-fc  'em — they 
jeest  Mdior  Vm,  kind  o'  naturally  (aud 
wht-eling  to  his  clerical  brother  in  the 
back  of  the  pulpit,  exclaime«l) — I'm  de- 
tarmined  to  set  my  face  hlmu  Vni,  now 
and  lor  evi-r,  like  them  ltrother>  and 
si^ti-rs,  aih'l  yi»u  brother  f" 

"Yrs  sir-oe,  boss!''  replied  the  trip- 
]>in.;  diviiK*.  There  was  need  of  **lino 
U[n>n    hni'/'    A:o.,    to    such    a    wailing 

p«*0|ilL*. 

KxhoMation  finished  tlie  exerci-i-  ; 
then  folio  Weil  an  actual  gi-n»'ral  irxinhltnj 
of  feet  ^  by  the  mi-mhci-s  of  the  ciiurch; 
tho  women  occupying  one  side,  behind 
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a  soreen;  the  men  openly  and  boldly 
presenting  themselves  for  cleansing. 
They  advanced  in  couples ;  one  took  his 
seat  and  bared  his  foot  and  leg  to  the 
knee,  while  the  other  laying  aside  his 
coat,  girding  himself  with  a  towel, 
kneeled  at  the  basin  and  washed  and 
wiped  the  ready  member;  oflSces  were 
then  exchanged,  the  couple  retired,  and 
another  brace  of  the  unwashed  came  up 
to  the  water.  Four  or  more  couples 
were  busy  together— exhorting  each 
other  with  good  counsel,  and  flattering 
unction,  familiarly  quoting  the  words  of 
**  Brother  Peter  and  Brother  Paul." 
Day's  worship  being  closed,  all  went 
homeward,  the  young  pairing  off  in 
couples  through  the  woo^. 
My  object  in  visiting  this  region  was 


fruitless  in  direct  benefit,  but  indirectly 
of  much  instruction  r.nd  a  little  new  in- 
sight into  human  nature.  My  attention 
was  called  the  next  day  to  a  "  notice " 
stuck  up  with  wafers  on  the  walls  of  the 
piazza.  Ye  great  national  educators  and 
Smithsonian  Rectors,  read : 

"WANTED, 

"A  teacher  with  a  famHy,  whoM  serrices  are  worth 
600  dollars  a  year.  Ck>ine  and  you  will  be  as  a  lif  ht 
in  a  shining  land.  Oar  county  contains  oyer  1000 
adults  who  do  not  know  their  alphabet.  Come  and 
W9  trust  a  halo  of  success  will  crown  your  efforts. 
We  appeal  to  the  ladles  of for  assistance.*' 

"Our  county"  was  in  my  route; 
thither  I  went,  and  may  possibly  detail 
hereafter  its  incidents,  if  these  "  present 
presentments  "  please. 


A   WATER    STUDY. 
Ohlare,  fk-elche  e  dolci  acque.— P^frareA. 


HANS  tucked  in  the  last  edge  of  the 
blanket,  placed  a  rod  slant  against 
the  wall,  to  support  a  copy  of  *'The 
Times,"  which,  like  a  head  tent,  kept  the 
flies  and  the  sun  from  my  eyes,  and  then 
left  me  for  two^  hours,  like  one  of  the 
swathed  effigies  'on  a  cathedral  monu- 
ment. I  was  packed — arms  bound  to 
my  sides,  feet  wraf)ped  together,  a  pile 
of  fabrics  rising  ten  inches  from  my 
chest,  and  a  wet  sheet  clinging  to  my 
skin ;  thus  made  statuesque,  and  vision 
itself  shut  in  by  the  paper  canopy  not 
an  ell  from  my  nose,  there  was  clearly 
but  two  things  for  a  patient  man  to  do- 
sleep  or  think.  I  eld  both,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  united  and  the  alternate  pro- 
cess, was  a  dream  of  water,  its  wonders 
and  blessings,  which  rendered  me,  for 
the  flrst  time,  really  conscious  of  the  ex- 
tent and  the  degree  of  my  obligations, 
physical,  intellectual,  and  economical,  to 
that  unappreciated  element.  As  it  oozed 
in  and  out  of  every  pore,  sounded  in  the 
adjacent  douche^  dripped  as  the  incubat- 
ing philosophers  of  the  sitz-baths  rose 
up  near  by, — presenting  itself  thus  to 
the  senses  as  a  great  healing  agenty  I 
mused  of  its  virtues,  its  history,  and  its 
power :  follow,  gentle  reader,  for  a  mo- 
ment, that  water  study,  become  aquatic 
awhile ;  lose  thyself  in  water  as  a  gold- 


flsh  in  his  teeming  globe,  and  submit  thy 
fancy  to  the  sceptre  of  Aquarius. 

Enshrined  in  water,  let  us  meditate  its 
office,  recall  our  walks  by  rivers,  and  our 
sensations  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  our 
vigils  on  clifl^  and  strand,  with  a  bound- 
less seaward  landscape,  the  mystery  of 
the  tides,  the  fable  of  Arethusa,  the 
enormous  leviathan,  and  tiny  nautilus, 
the  luxury  of  a  glass  of  iced  Crotoo, 
and,  what  Mrs.  Kemble  calls  ^'  ablution- 
ary  privileges."  Water ! — it  overflowed 
the  primeval  world ;  its  snblimcst  altar 
is  the  goal  of  pilgrims  on  this  continent ; 
it  constitutes  three-quarters  of  the  globe ; 
to  tunnel  and  bridge  it,  is  the  highest  art 
of  engineer  and  architect;  its  natural 
direction  ordains  the  first  paths  of  man- 
kind, and  the  course  of  empire ;  thrown 
on  the  strained  ropes  that  at  Rome  failed 
to  bring  the  precious  obelisk  to  its  base, 
the  quivering  mass  of  Egyptian  granite 
settled  at  once,  amid  the  breathless  ex- 
pectancy of  thousands.  IIow  like  a  con- 
scious thing  of  beauty  it  sparkles,  winds, 
foams,  whirls,  dances,  leaps,  nestles  and 
rushes  in  the  rapids  of  Nia^faral  To 
wander  along  them  and  gaze  down  from 
the  bridge  upon  that  evolution  of  water, 
and  stand  in  the  tower,  between  the  two 
great  cataracts,  or  to  track  the  rocky 
gorge  at  Trenton,  and  watch  the  amber 
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sweep  of  that  seqnestered  torrent,  is  to 
partake  the  revel  of  the  waters,  in  ail 
their  freedom,  life,  grace,  music  and  mo- 
tion. 8S  if  they  proclaimed  in  the  tri- 
umphant heauty  of  a  festival,  the  vast- 
nes  of  their  nse,  and  the  glory  of  their 
nature. 

In  fancy  I  abandoned  myself  to  the 
world  of  waters ;  now  they  rose  before 
me  from  "  old  Ocean's  grey  and  melan- 
choly waste,' '  in  the  fonii  of  a  lofty 
waterspout,  and  now-floated  like  battle- 
ments of  crystal,  as  enormous  icebergs ; 
uDe  moment  I  heard  the  pattering  of  a 
shower,  musical  on  the  roof,  and  the 
next,  breasted  the  waves  on  a  favorite 
beach,  ^*Iaid  my  hand  upon  their  maue^' 
with  delight,  and  saw  the  south  wind 
tear  diamonds  from  their   '^fringe  of 
epray  ;'*  the  prolonged  roll  of  the  Fuel  tic 
waves,  like  a  mysterious  anthem,  rose 
o&  the  gale,  and  the  sweet  gurgle  of  the 
eommer  tide  lapsing  from  a  pebuly  shore, 
luothed  my  reverie ;  I  looked  up  to  an 
emerald  wall  crowned  with  a  melting 
border  of  i-now,  as  the  sea  was  ^^  scooped 
to  its    briny  springs,'^    and  gazed  far 
dovn  into  the  pellucid  depths  of  a  lake, 
upon  its  floor  of  brightly  tinted  stones, 
where  the  speckled  tortoise  slept,  and 
Witched  the  pearly  cones  of  lilies  grace- 
folly  »way  on  its  unruffled  surface :  phos- 
phorescent gleams  playeJ,  in  my  vision, 
iloog  the  wake  of  a  noble  ship,  and  the 
mielairoom  whirled,  with  dizzy  velocity, 
nand  a  spiral  centre ;  I  remembered  the 
ruhing  uf   the  Arno  at  midnight,  in 
ipriLg,  and  sailed  again  beside  the  fair 
thorts  of  Como ;  I  stood  once  more,  on 
u  aatamnal  evening,  amid  the  woods 
of  TemL,  where  the  white  cascades  leap 
down  an  umbrageous  precipice;   and  I 
beheld   the    sunset    flush    deepen  and 
ipread  over  Lake  Ontario,  until  it  be- 
«n»e  a  vast  and  "perfect  chrysolite." 
Tue  music,  and  the  vision  of  beautiful 
ud  limitless  waters  flUed  the  ear  of 
iakagioation  and  the  eye  of  memory. 
From  *'  fell   Chary bdis  *'  to  Rebecca  at 
the  Well,  and    from    the    "still    vext 
Betnuiiotnes "  to  the  animalcuho  in  a 
nin-drop,  I  considered  the  varied  force 
ud  minute  still  life  of  water ;  its  mira- 
coloiu  adaptation  to  life — in  its  colorless 
ud  Gnudorous  quality — thus  free  from 
i^9aii;itiiig  taint — its  cooling  property — 
itt  solvent   power — ^liow  it  paints  the 
rock  :^Dd  tree  by  uxydation,  by  what 
slow  gradations  it  shapes  the  beach  into 
fjmrr.eirical  curves  and  jiigs  the  face  of 
tbeclifl' — the  varied  mu?ic  and  tumult  of 
i'JsU]!^  asSoothey  describe?  it  at  LoJoro ; 
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tlie  wonderb  of  its  law  and  history,  as 
unfolded  by  Humboldt — its  evanesoeot 
charms,  as  tinted  on  tlie  sunset  sky ! 

Hi  w  clear  and  attractive  in  the  remi- 
niscence of  travel !  A  mountain  whose 
base  we  have  skirteJ,  a  meadow  or  forest 
we  have  observed  in  the  panorama  of 
foreign  scenery,  may  have  left  no  dis- 
tinct image;  but  the  shores  beside  whiolt 
we  have  lingered,  the  cascade  we  have 
turned  aside  to  gaze  upon,  and  the  foun- 
tain that  murmured  in  the  square  through 
whicli  we  daily  passed,  are  intimately 
associated  with  local  experience.  Our 
first  sunset  at  Geneva  is  never  recalled 
without  her  bine  lake,  whereon  Rousseau 
and  Byron  rocked ;  Florence  reappears, 
as  seen  in  our  walks  by  the  Arno ;  and 
Rome  dreamed  of,  with  her  silent  ridns 
made  cheerful  by  the  gleam  of  Trevi  and 
the  yellow  Tiber.  The  one  characteristic 
phenomenon  at  St.  Petersburgh  is  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Neva.  The  grand  line 
of  demarcation  in  the  student,  and  the 
metropolitan  life  of  Paris,  b  the  Seine. 
The  banks  of  the  Jordan  is  the  goal  of 
the  modern  traveller  as  well  as  of  the 
ancient  pilgrim,  and  the  Gulf  Stream 
the  mysterions  by-way  of  the  sea;  a 
swim  in  the  Adriatic,  and  the  return  to 
St.  Mark*s  piazza  in  a  gondola,  at  twi- 
light, stamps  Italy  in  romantic  hues  on 
the  memory.  To  cross  the  English  Chan- 
nel is  the  most  magical  of  transitions; 
and  in  the  lovely  fields  around  Lake 
Thrasymene,  Hannibal  becomes  real  to 
our  fancy ;  we  cease  to  wonder  at  Egyp- 
tian idolatry  as  we  navigate  the  Nile; 
Icehmd  is  memorable  as  the  land  of 
geysers,  and  the  colors  of  the  Red  Sea 
tint  oriental  recollections;  to  meet  the 
Mediterranean  again  at  Terracina  is  like 
a  greeting  from  home ;  and  the  Bay  of 
Naples  survives  the  impression  of  the  city 
itself.     Water  is  a  talisman  of  memory. 

Strange  contrariety,  methought,  in 
this  universal  element— bearing  health 
on  its  wings  when  alive,  and  breeding 
fever  when  stagnant — the  most  salu- 
brious and  welcome  of  nourishment,  yet 
shunned  as  poison  by  our  distempered 
blood ;  a  revel  and  a  horror — hydropa- 
thy and  hydrophobia,  the  most  sanative 
product  of  nature,  and,  to  our  diseased 
nerves,  the  most  repulsive :  in  the  ocean, 
the  galvanic  battery  of  the  world,  dis- 
pensing vitality,  and  in  the  fen  exhalini; 
the  seeds  of  death;  a  terrific  engine  of 
destruction  in  the  avalanche,  and  a  gen- 
tle minister  of  life  in  the  dew  drop ;  a 
sign  of  hope  in  the  rainbow,  and  of 
vicissitU'le  in  the  freshet ;  the  pledge  of 
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humanity  in   a   tear,    and   of  Divine 
power  in  a  torrent. 

Water,  of  all  scenic  material?,  has  the 
greatest  incidental  effect:  how  tlieGolden 
Horn  lends  beauty  to' the  minarets  and 
cypresses  of  Staiiiboul ;  and  the  crescent- 
shaped  bay  of  Messina  glitters,  at  mid- 
night, with  the  flitting  torches  of  the 
boatman  in  pursuit  of  the  sword-fish : 
well  did  the  aborigines  of  the  npi>er  Mis- 
sissippi name  their  favorite  cascade 
•*the  laughing  water,"  for  its  white 
gleam  and  cheerful  flash  rings  through 
the  trees  like  an  hilarity  of  nature. 
What  scene  can  be  imagined  more  poet- 
ically eloqnent  of  Shakespeare,  than  the 
sight  of  the  Avon  ivom  one  of  the  an- 
tique oriel  windows  of  Warwick  Castle 
— gliding  under  majestic  el  ins,  through 
a  green  lawn,  with  a  pair  of  stately 
white  swans  on  its  bosom?  To  sit  in 
the  ivy-clad  grotto,  and  hear  the  tink- 
ling rill  of  Egeria's  fount,  is  to  catch  the 
very  spirit  of  mythological  grace.  What 
a  noble  phase  in  architecture  is  the 
bridge ;  those  aerial  curves,  with  mossy 
escutcheons,  that  span  the  Arno;  that 
open,  dizzy,  and  wire-hung  structure 
that  joins  the  cliffs  of  Niagara  River ; 
and  tliat  closed  one  of  marble  over 
which  the  Venetian  prisoners  passed  to 
a  mysterious  death — how  do  they  haunt 
the  imagination,  firm  and  massive, 
graceful  and  symbolic — with  the  stream 
roshing  onward,  or  idly  creeping  below  I 

The  face  of  the  land  is  subject  to 
innumerable  vicissitudes,  but  the  largor 
water-courses  identify  historical  locali- 
ties, and  are  consecrated  by  the  fame  of 
bards  and  heroes.  By  the  waters  of 
Babylon  the  exiles  sat  down  and  wept. 
The  Moorish  fountains  at  Granada 
seem  to  monrn  the  exodus  of  those  who 
onoe  slepf  to  their  lulling  music:  a  Tuscan 
contadina^  with  well-poised  urn,  tracking 
a  mountain  path  at  sunset,  is  the  most 
efifective  figure  in  an  Italian  landscape ; 
and  the  old  sculptors  appealed  to  uni- 
versal associations  when  they  repre- 
sented the  goddess  of  beauty  entering 
or  emerging  from  the  bath.  No  small 
part  of  the  contemplative  zest  which  eld 
Walton  found  in  angling,  comes  from  the 
placid  or  rippling  stream,  that  to  the 
sensitive  ear,  *^  makes  mxiAo  with  the 
enamelled  stones."  Sydney  Smith  in- 
dicated the  irrepressible  mobility  of 
water  when,  apologizing  for  the  pro- 
longed critical  dissection  of  a  shallow 
radioal,  he  said  that  often  the  capacity 


to  do  mischief,  was  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  intellectual  gifts;  as  ^Mn  a  country 
surniunded  by  dykes,  a  rat  may  inuii- 
date  a  province." 

There  is  a  philosophy  in  the  chsnns 
and  the  laws  of  this  element,  would  we 
but  dirtcern  it.  "  What,"  asks  a  specu- 
lative writer,  "are  quickness,  concep- 
tion and  imagination,  but  the  fluids  of 
the  mind  ?  regard  them  at  work  and 
you  can  bring  them  imder  no  other 
analo^'y.  They  stir  the  old  hard  world, 
and  permeate  all  things,  and  like  ner- 
vous fluids,  are  present  ii}  a  moment 
where  their  mission  is,  with  the  power 
of  arranging  and  the  quickening  virtue 
tliat  they  have  received  in  the  fountains 
of  thought.' ♦  The  co-existent  mobility, 
resistance,  and  pressure  of  water,  its 
capacity  of  infinite  difl^nsion,  its  trans- 
parency, and  the  facility  with  which  it 
reflects  opaque  objects,  and  receives  tlio 
color  of  wiiat  surrounds  or  overcanopiee 
it — its  diversity  of  movement,  relation  to 
light,  to  animal  and  vegetable  existence, 
to  scenery,  to  air,  to  cold  and  heat,  to 
meciianics  and  to  human  associatioDS, 
include  a  world  of  science.  In  the 
waterfall  and  the  billow  it  seems  a  con- 
scious being;  and,  in  vast  repose,  what  a 
latent  power  broods  over  itl  The  beck, 
the  tarn,  i\\q Jiumare^  the  well,  the  surf, 
the  rain  drop,  and  the  frozen  lake,  have 
each  their  peculiar  significance,  use  and 
beauty.  Mark  the  birds,  and  the  fish 
that  dwell  in  water,  the  moss,  lichen«,  or 
lilies  that  cling  to  its  basins.  The  hip- 
pofMJtamus,  the  beaver  and  the  mua^krat 
that  [)lunge  and  wulhiw  in  its  depths, 
and  the  insect^  that  skim  its  surface,  sug- 
gest that,  even  in  the  sphere  of  animal 
economy  it  includes,  is  a  boundless  va- 
riety; while  the  coral  reef,  the  amber  and 
agate,  papyrus  and  rushes  nourished  in 
its  bosom  or  found  in  its  path,  reveal  yet 
another  of  its  phases  in  the  economyof 
nature. 

The  mere  names  of  rivers  nnfold  a 
history.  The  romatice  of  Spain  whis- 
pers in  the  mnrmur  of  the  Guadelquiver 
and  the  Tagus  ;  the  Rhine  is  legendary, 
the  Tiber  consecrated  by  Koman  poets, 
the  Jordan  by  religions  faith,  the  Ganges 
by  superstition,  the  Euphrates  by  Para- 
dise, the  Nile  by  ancient  civilization,  the 
Illyssusby  Grecian  genius,  the  Mississippi 
by  the  hope  of  nations,  the  Sacramento 
by  g«)ld,  tlie  Niger  by  mystery,  the  Isi:! 
by  academic  fame,  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
islands,   the  Amazon  by  natural  gran- 
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Jrur.  ti.e  Arno  l»\*  the  revival  of  Art,  and 
till'  I'i'T.i'nac  i»y  the  tishva  of  Wtt>liin;;- 
t«»n.  Thus  fmui  tlie  faiiiiiiar  Cam, 
w!:ertr  lM»at-r:iciiiff  Enjrli!»h  stuilentHCXcr- 
cImp,  to  tl»e  "  (MintiniKtus  >vo<k!s  where 
n»iN  tijf  On-pm,"  rivtrs  have  tlieir  dis- 
i-n.-iive  character  and  as-ociiitions  in 
r:.r--f!ii':o.  sitn^  and  human  love. 

If  i!iia:ji nation  is  bewil<lered  in  mns- 
ir.s  "t  I  hi-  beauty  of  water,  rea"*on  is 
rx^au-'ti-d  in  ilie  attempt  to  reaii/c  \t^ 
n»*.  A*  a  mechanical  jniwer  it  is  the 
pr'iii:ive  means  <»f  human  commnnica- 
tii>D ;  the  M)cial  destiny  of  ihe  earth  is 
r«cii.a:<rci  by  iis  di>trihution.  That 
c»t.e  fart,  Mys  (iuyor,  makes  all  the 
Ta*t  divt-rMty  between  Europe  and 
Af:i'*.\ — ihf  cniitinent  acci'S««il>le  by  innu- 
Dr'ablc  rivvrs  and  an  indonte<l  coa>t, 
ttid  i:  V  I  in.-  rearht'd  by  an  ocean  bounded 
w.t:.  !c:tL":f«.  «»f  desert.  Thi- j)hy>ical  cir- 
rn-.-ta:  «tf-  that  lendired  Nortli  Ameri- 
*a  ;- T:.i.' .ty  p  .wer  amonjj  tlie  nation'*, 
■ri-ii  r:j:!ia!»'d  if«nriprecedento<ldcvelop- 
rj.r-  \  .-  ih«'  extent  and  connection  of  its 
mic.  Waters  over  whicli  thialed  the 
b*i>i  .t  •■!  th*f  early  explorers.  Im:i<^ine 
t  #  M:*>i««ippi  and  the  preat  lakes 
91-  tfT,  avil  how  many  freiierations 
»i'u:-.  itave  Ciiine  and;;one,  ere  <'<»!oniza- 
t;.'^  -  1  .nipiicd  in  liio  boundless  inhiiid 
*»•■;■•:  riiarric'i!  by  mi  many  natural 
c!-»  r.-  -  to  ihf  Atlanric,  nat-ire  lj«*rs«.'lf 
.-  r  I  i-  '•-  Id  adienttirer-i  into  tiie  heart 
«'*  1  ■.  r.ir^e-I  \%ii  !errie«.s  uinl  emijra- 
t'O  .  ..  I***!!  the  c-mr-i,'  «if  majestic 
•*•-»■.•  Kken  I  li-  LT.ind  furictiiin  «if 
t»'i  .'  •  !^  .i/jirjun  i-  '»eCi»ni;ary  to  the 

lair:.      .       :;.    nl    l.,v  <-iy*rul  element.       It 

r. .'.  ■-  ;.  ..-^.ri*  a  {larhwav  tiiioii;:!,  the 
«.■■■■•  -.  1- It  i-i  i:*il  till."  ;:reate*t  of 
p.  :.\.-  j-'M-  -.  ;ii|.i  (roll!  a  |.a-««ive  me- 
^ '»'       •    T  .1  *:«iniiid     by    "cience    into 

*  r- ?  \'  •  v.i-r  dro.»:i,  and  <tf  incrdru- 
-••-•  I-  Tty.  \\\  .in  i  evjtalilo  law, 
■  ,  r-.':  :•  .  «^d.  i'  irive"  birrli  to  mo- 
-  -\  ^•:-  ■!  ..i?**  to  all  ilif  fiiiii'tiiiii*  ever 
*'■  ■  '-'i  I'V  l.iriiin  will  aii'l  iiriM-|e ; 
icj  »-:!■;.  x.,/.>ii  it  iMi|K.-ls  ov«T  hiriil  and 
•*»  '    ■      ■  ir  «-7i«  and  tin.*  piL'nm<«  of  ihe 

•  .  •»•  -k.-i  i:i  I  aveus  ir  ho|•!^  tb'i't'* 
I- •rs  w  i,;.'ijriied  in  sluice",  I'  jriinds 
;i- .  -    •.1^-,   iifi,.  ilrive*-,  moulds,  and 

•A     •    •   .TV    !Iiri-;,:ii,i,..il    ,.l|i    c;     1,-1    info 

:•*  f  .  .ii'Mi-.  it  diotribiites  retVe-h- 
*  .'.  .  n  ::riii.in  in  pnpiiloii^  citi»s; 
•■•  h*  win- of  plmt^,  and  held 
•^•>  :  •!  :n  n\t\tcr  air,  it  keeps  idlvo 
'  i-'-x  r'.i.  •Ii-ndfd  wifi  theM»il,  it  dis- 
•  —  ;  .-r  -aniiivc  minerals  that  brin:? 
>a.:  •'!  :l.«tru-ne;  borne  on  the  cm- 
."••'.  •  ■  f  the  wirJd^  it  000I4  the  fervid 
•f  ftumiuer,  and  Uswpen  tiie  keen 


blasts  of  winter;  set  froo  from  material 
substances,  it  evolve*  the  mo^t  ec>inomi- 
cal  artitieial  li^lit;  intiniicly  dissolved  in 
the  atmosphere,  it  is  a  vital  quality  of 
every  breath  we  inhalo ;  condensed  by 
the  shades  of  nijrht,  it  han<;s  on  evi-ry 
blade  of  (criiss  jeweled  dew-drop< ;  ai:d 
quiverin;:;  in  the  solar  ray,  it  spans  liko 
a  celestial  bridge  the  space  between  earth 
and  sky  with  a  bow  wherrt  floats  every 
tint  of  coh)r.  Thus  the  mill  whose 
drippinj?  wheel  prepares  the  vilhijrer'a 
daily  bread,  the  fragmentary  arches  that 
span  the  depilate  cjimpa;;na,  the  wreaths 
of  pearly  vapor  that  }j:ush  from  the  |iant- 
ing  loc-omotive,  the  shower  that  makod 
each  drooping  leaf  ex[>and,  the  gaseous 
cup  whose  draught  rejuvenates  the  in- 
valid, the  tiame  that  makes  bright  the 
crowde<l  street,  the  humid  inhalarioa 
that  revives  the  lite  of  the  sleeping  in- 
fant, the  gem  that  sparkles  at  sunrise  on 
tree  and  herbajo,  and  the  rainbow  that 
smiles  above  the  deluge — all  proi'laiin 
tliak  water  is  the  peerless  vassal  of  man 
and  nature.  t 

How  is  it  consecrated  to  human  love  and 
woe,  and  divine  as-oriaiionsl — sprinkled 
on  the  brow  as  the  emblem  of  bapiisni, 
it  exiKlos  thence  a^  the  v\g\^  of  toilsome 
doom;  into  its  cold  emliraoe  sinks  the 
despairing;  suicide,  an<l  plunges  the  ad- 
venturous <livi-r  fir  the  pearls  whicb 
grace  ihe  neck  of  beauty.  Arcliiiiiedod 
lound  a  prei'i  lU^  law  of  nature  a-}  hedis^- 
plac  il  ii^  lluiti  particlu-;  aiid  bL'>ide  itai 
iiealirjg  pool  |»ra\erfully  wait«*<l  the  cri|>- 
[)le  f«ir  trie  miracle  of  Uithosda.  At  the 
well  of  J.icob  was  Keheoca  wooed  and 
Won,  and  by  tint  of  S.imaria,  Cnrist 
talked  of  the  kiugdiMu  of  heaven ;  froiu 
the  lava-heighis  of  the  volcano,  i:s  c.»n- 
gealel  tle..M-e  is  (K)rnu  to  cool  the  bevera- 
ges of  fervid  Sicily,  and  thoeartlnpi  ikc'* 
shock  is  fireioll  by  its  sudden  relreat 
into  tiie  dep;h-«  tit  the  g.ouu-l ;  how  like 
battlemi-rits  of  cry-«tal  it  hho  on  e  ther 
M«h'  of  the  fugitive  iiost  of  Krai* I,  and, 
Willi  eie/.i  ic  moans,  eIo>eil  over  the  bo- 
loved  heart  of  Shelley!  Wha:  Mere 
Venice  without  the  litpi;d  tlo.ir  whence 
sprinu  so  m.i/u^illy  her  cru:iib;iiig  pala- 
ces, or  lli»liau'i,  ^iiorn  ot  iheglory  vvuich 
Clowns  her  wothlroiis  b  rih  ainiii  (lO 
waves.'  Tne  e  is  -iu'iiilio.mc^  ;is  w.ll 
as  beauty,  in  the  fable  thai  make- Vmus 
a  chihl  ot  the  sea,  and  roues  the  N;ii  ids 
with  unearthly  g-ai-e.  Undine  i--  m  'ro 
than  an  ;il:ef;ory;  autl  m  Mu-isnlin.iii 
ablutions  there  !•*  bjiiritual  wor;h.  Ino 
fountains  of  Ver-aisle-,  in  tueir  s\i.iVx- 
ling  J  day,  symboli/je  luo  j^ny  auOl  \\'^v\\.- 
B01Q9  uatiuu  whoM  kiug«  \\\as  «Aotv\«^ 
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the  royal  gardens ;  the  canaU  of  the  low 
countries  typify  the  ploddinja:  industry  of 
the  Dutch,  and  the  lakes  and  rivers  of 
America  are  on  the  same  broad  scale  as 
her  national  development. 

How  naturally  do  these  associations 
glide  into  the  verse  of  the  poet!  Each 
hings  his  favorite  stream.  The  ^^dohi 
acque^^  inspired  Petrarch  at  Vaucluse; 
Byron  eang  the  "  blue  and  arrowy 
Rhone."  Can  we  behold  the  Danube 
and  not  think  of  the  dying  gladiator's 
"young  barbarians  there  at  play  ; — they 
and  their  Dacian  mother  ?"  or  the 
Thames,  and  not  breathe  a  sigh  to  the 
memory  of  Thomson  and  Hood? — watch 
the  "  hissing  urn,"  unmindful  of  Cow- 
per ;  or  drink  from  "  the  moss-covered 
bucket  that  hangs  in  the  well,"  nor  re- 
peat the  household  tribute  of  a  native 
bard?  "The  white  swan  spreads  her 
snowy  sail,"  in  PercivaVs  lyric  to  Seneca 
Lake;  "my  name  was  writ  in  water," 
is  the  meek  epitaph  of  Keats ;  to  cele- 
brate a  cloud  was  akin  to  Shelley^  ge- 
nius, and  "  The  Fountain"  is  one  of  Bry- 
ant's most  felicitous  poems ;  the  lakes  of 
Windermere  reflect  the  benign  serenity 
of  Wordsworth ;  and  every  rustic  mill 
in  England  enshrines  the  name  of  Ten- 
nyson ;  Irving's  fame,  as  well  as  home, 
is  identified  with  the  Hudson,  and  the 
Tweed  gurgles  over  its  stony  bed  the 
dirge  of  Scott.  Goldsmith's  flute  seems 
yet  to  echo  "  beside  the  murmuring 
Loire,"  and  Campbell's  spirit  to  haunt 
the  Susquehanna ;  when  the  Po  is  swol- 
len by  freshets,  we  quote  Tasso's  line, 
^*'pare  cTie  porta  gu^rra  e  non  tributo  al 
marey  Falconer,  Ohilde  Harold,  Dib- 
din,  the  bard  of  Hope,  and  Barry  Corn- 
wall, have  sung  of  the  sea  as  the  scene 
of  shipwreck,  of  freedom,  of  cheery 
toil,  of  deadly  strife,  and  of  immortal 
valor,  of  beauty,  of  grandeur,  of  delight 
and  of  death,  in  numbers  attuned  to  its 
own  changeful  moods  and  noble  rhythm. 

When,  indeed,  the  poets  draw  near  to 
the  waters  and  celebrate  their  grace  and 
marvels,  it  is  as  if  a  votary  of  Nature 
laid  his  tender  homage  before  her  crystal 
altar.  H ear  Byron  apostrophe  to  Velino, 
and  Brainard  proclaiming  that  Niagara's 
proud  flood  is  poured  from  the  hand  of 
Deity ;  how  grand  the  simple  phrase  of 
the  psalmist: — "The  sea  is  His  and  He 
made  it,"  so  expressive  of  the  unchang- 
ing phenomena  and  uninvaded  sphere  of 
that  element  which  man  can  but  cau- 
tiously traverse,  but  whose  aspect  and 
power  bis  inventions  leave  identical 
with  the  dawn  of  creation.  The  briny 
fidlda  are  •teroally  the  same.    Perhaps 


the  indirect  tributes  of  the  bard  most 
emphatically  suggests  the  beauty  of  this 
element.  IShakospeare's  lover  wishes  his 
mistress,  when  she  moves,  a  "  wave  of 
the  sea,"  to  be  for  ever  graceful; 
Othello's  passion,  "  like  to  the  Pontick 
Sea,"  has  no  ebb;  "a  little  water 
clears  ns  of  this  deed,"  huskily  whispers 
Lady  Macbeth;  Cleopatra's  barge  "burns 
on  the  water;"  the  moon  "sees  her 
silvery  visage  in  the  watery  glass ;" 
"  the  hungry  sea ;"  "  like  a  circle  in  the 
water;"  ''as  profitless  as  water  in  a 
seive ;"  and  "  like  a  dew-drop  on  a  lion's 
mane,  be  shook  to  air,"  are  significant 
metaphors.  How  the  waters  ooze,  fume, 
curl,  roar,  and  mantle  in  his  description, 
as  in  nature! 

No  poet,  however,  in  the  widest  range 
of  his  fancy,  can  imagine  variety  of 
efiects  like  those  native  to  water. 
Spread  into  a  boundless  waste,  it  is  the 
most  sublime;  concentrated  into  the 
most  lovely  shapes,  it  is  the  most  beau- 
tiful object  in  nature.  The  crystal  blocks 
of  the  ice-quarry,  the  fairy  globe  of  dew, 
the  white  plumes  of  the  fountain,  and 
the  prismatic  hues  of  the  iris,  the  tran- 
sparent emerald  of  the  billow,  and  the 
scenic  illusion  of  the  mirage,  bow  won- 
derful as  mere  phases  of  form  and  color, 
derived  from  a  common  element  I  Sub- 
limated by  heat,  it  expands  into  fleecv 
piles  or  long  scintillations  radiant  with 
every  tint  of  jasper  and  ruby,  opal  and 
amethyst;  congealed  by  frost,  it  shoots 
into  crystals  more  brilliant  than  dia- 
monds or  stalactites.  The  snow-plain 
glittering  in  the  sun,  the  fog  wreathing 
in  the  breeze,  the  lake  spreading  as  a 
boundless  mirror,  the  ocean  heaving  like 
the  mighty  heart  of  the  universe,  and 
the  brook' winding  at  random  through 
rocks  and  woodland — what  diverse  fea- 
tures of  an  identical  landscape !  Now  a 
stainless  amplitude,  now  a  spectral  me- 
dium, the  majestic  emblem  of  perpetual 
unrest,  of  heavenly  repose,  and  wayward 
frolic  1  The  evanescent  charms  of  aerial 
perspective  that  Claude  and  Tamer 
strove,  with  all  the  self-devotion  of 
genius,  to  represent ;  the  delicate  pictures 
which  momently  gleam  on  a  bubble,  and 
the  eternal  foam  of  torrents  attest  the  same 
origin.  No  element  appeals  to  the  sense 
of  beauty  with  such  versatile  grace; 
cheerful  in  the  fount,  solemn  in  the 
ocean,  winsome  in  the  brook,  soothing 
in  the  breezeless  lake.  To  the  eye, 
water  is  the  most  Protean  minister  in 
the  universe,  and,  combined  with  vege- 
tation, atmosphere  and  light,  the  most 
prolific  source  of  its  gratification. 
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YERY  few  men,  we  vearure  w  say,  hi^-? 
carefully  noted  the  steep  and  s:cdiy 
cliioax  of  the  long  succession  of  publLO 
men  iu  the  United  Sutes.  from  I7S3  to 
1854;— how,  althongh  we  may  have 
begun  at  the  former  date  with  tair  se'.ec- 
tiuos  we  have  continued  to  m:ike  be:ter. 
oniil  for  the  last  twenty  years  oar 
kiders  and  represenutires'at  Lome  a^^d 
ibroad^-our  whole  force  of  ofiolali, 
execatire  and  legislative,  nati'.'cal.  siate 
•nd  municipal,  has  mustered  as  a  host 
of  high-souled,  nohle-mindeo,  uni'po::ed 
men,  distinguished  hy  every  private  and 
public  excellence ; — by  surpas>ing  talents, 
sttpicionless  disintereste<lness.  translu- 
cent purity  of  motive,  invincible  modesty 
lod  patience — crowned,  in  short,  with 
itarry  coronals  of  virtues  wiiose  pure 
lustre  nught  befit  a  white-robed  choir  oi 
angels. 

While  George  Washington.  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  and  James  Madison  wore  Presi- 
dents, and  generally,  while  they  were  iu 
public  life,  an  imprcAsion  decidedly  favor- 
able to  their  reputation  as  sta*to:^nle:^ 
thinkers  and  citizens,  extensively  pre- 
vailed. There  were  many  who  tiiought 
them  honest,  wise  and  trustworthy.  In 
&et  it  was  currently  believed  that  they 
were  the  ablest  men  in  the  nation. 

All  that  may  be  so.  But  those  ob- 
Mure  and  old-fik>hioned  virtues  of  theirs, 
well  enough  in  their  small  way,  and  in 
the  ftlow  times  of  our  earlier  history, 
would  now,  amidst  the  sparkling  sky- 
rocketing glories  of  Toung  America,  be 
tedious  and  insignificant  to  extremity. 
Are  those  didl  and  square-toed  worthies 
to  be  compared  to  the  gigantic  men 
who  have  lately  shed  upon  the  pre- 
■dential  chair  the  lambent  light  of  their 
RapectiTe  coronals  as  aforesaid — to  the 
iplendid  intellects  and  grand  achieve- 
BieoUi,  in  war,  in  peace,  and  in  the  hearts 
of  their  countrymen,  of  Van  Buren, 
Harrison,  Tyler,  Polk,  Taylor,  Fillmore 
and  Pierce  t 

It  has  been  claimed,  for  instance,  that 
there  was  glory  in  the  stubborn  and 
steady  resolution  with  which  our  nation, 
BDder  the  presidency  of  a  Washington  or 
a  Madison,  fought  victoriously  or  with 
even  success,  against  a  nation  more 
powerful  than  herself,  by  land  and  sea — 
the  must  powerful  nation  iu  the  world. 
Bot  no  such  insane  risk  as  accompanied 
tho;ie  foolhardy  contests  has  marred  the 


a  la:cr  d:iy.     Why  ?Lio:;li  our  '/.■.«. v.  dri-.i 

be  savc»li     W:.y  >':;oii\l  :iie:i  l»v  -li^^d  ■-■••, 

whes  a  j'.iili^'io-s  o.::lay  o:  d.-jC  v.-. .;.,. 

serve.-      Why   ?huu'.d   cosily    i:^«.'ry     .-. 

sough:,  iv::ca  a  cj.eap  article  is  aj..j?-i- 

ble!     A  ad  =o  the  kind  wisd^»:n  o:  i'.»:- 

naiioaai  le;;-ers  directed  ti;e  vol  pi::*:  of 

uur    hi  od hounds,    the    points    \.'i    our 

bay u nets,  and  the  thunder  of  our  iruns 

a^lns:  t[.e  Semiuoles:  aguins:  Mexlov^ 

ai^nat  Grevtown. 

^-and  dofs  envied  in.  vhere  toldi-rrs  feared  to 
•jre»d." 

A  few  hundred  half-starved  ludiiius  may 
be  stabbed,  mangled,  or  knocked  in  the 
head,  witli  much  more  ease  than  veteran 
English  regi:nents  of  the  line.  Land 
may  be  stolen — conveyed,  if  you  please 
— from  a  crew  of  lazy,  peppcr-ea:iug 
Mexicans,  much  more  safely  than  from 
the  beei'-eating  British.  "Carajo!"  is 
not  halt  so  terrible  a  shout  as  **  Hurra  !^* 
It  does  not  require  as  many  Paixhan 
cli arises  (at  eight  or  twelve  dollars  each) 
to  hiin'^  down  a  tew  dozen  Central- Ame- 
rican ^hanli^rs,  as  would  need  to  be  ex- 
pended upou  the  fortiticatious  of  Quebec 
or  Havana.  And — most  gloriously  tran- 
sceuoent  wisdom  of  all — for  Grevtown 
there  was  absolutely  nobody  to  strike 
back.  Neither  fK>p-gun  iinr  protocol  re- 
plied to  the  Cyanean  thunders,  nor  to 
tl\j?  Hollinsian  proclamati«ms.  The  t»pe- 
ratiou  was  as  sate  and  as  Uild  as  that  of 
the  young  hero  who  thrashed  a  rickety 
old  man  of  eighty.  "  How  could  you,'' 
expostulated  a  mild  reprover,  *'  thra«4ii  an 
old  man  of  eighty  ?"  "  How  could  I  f " 
answered  the  Achilles — "  I  could  have 
thrashed  him  if  he  had  been  a  hundred 
years  old !'' 

Nor  do  the  civil  virtues  of  **  the  earlier 
Presidents  "  escape  irremeiiiable  eclipse, 
by  the  results  in  action  of  the  broader 
and  deeper  philosophy  upon  which  have 
been  based  the  actions  of  their  successors. 
Washington,  fettered  by  obsolete  notions, 
and  complaisantly  obedient  to  tlic 
"shrieks  of  locality,"  declined  to  ap- 
point or  to  remove  otlicials,  except  for 
matters  determining  their  honesty  or 
capacity.      But    our    recent    giants    in 

Eoliticizing  have  nobly  scorned  to  be 
olden  within  such  narrow  bounds. 
"  What,"  they  have  reasi»ncd,  "  can  he 
a  more  important  function  of  g  )Vern- 
ment^  than  to  perpetuate  the  ascendency 
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of  right  principles  ?"  And  accordingly, 
their  inquiries  and  conclusions,  in  using 
their  extensive  and  increasing  patronage, 
have  uniformly  and  without  distinction 
of  party  been  characterized  by  a  perti- 
nacious adherence  to  the  profound  prin- 
ciples which  such  intuitions  had  revealed, 
and  by  a  martyr-like  disregard  of  the 
storms  of  misconstruction  and  obloquy 
which  tiieir  enemies  have  aroused  against 
them.  T^iey  have  not  bowed  to  the 
shallow  prejudices  of  local  preference. 
They  have  not  regarded  unreliable  assur- 
ances, even  of  a  unanimous  neighborhood, 
of  tlie  honesty,  ability,  industry,  respec- 
tability, of  any  candniate.  No.  That 
might  do  for  the  neighborhood ;  but  the 
Executive  commanded  a  broader  per- 
spective. The  government,  beinj?  Whig, 
Democratic,  or  as  the  case  might  be, 
was,  at  any  given  time,  installed  in 
ofSoe  by  the  efficacy  of  certain  great 
political  principles,  well  advocated.  And 
now,  of  course,  the  good  of  the  country 
— ^which  is  synonymous  with  the  i)er- 
pet nation  of  those  great  principles,  what- 
ever tiiey  may  be — being  immeasurably 
more  important  than  the  satisfaction  of 
a  village,  the  one  appropriate  all-compre- 
hending question  alwaj^s  is,  "  What  has 
he  done,  is  ho  doing,  will  he  do,  for  the 
party  ?^'  As  honest  and  sincere  men, 
the  appointing  power  is  bound  to  make 
that  inquiry  and  no  other.  For,  what 
oould  be  clearer  than  that  now,  liaving 
the  country  right  side  up,  every  nerve 
mu§t  be  strained  to  keep  it  so  ?  The 
^* greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number" 
is  at  stake.  Only  stingy,  unpatrio'tio 
wretches  would  regard  tiieir  own  pros- 
perity and  comfort,  or  that  of  their 
neighborhood,  an  instant,  when  opposed, 
as  it  must  so  evidently  be  in  every  such 
case,  to  the  prosperity  of  our  whole 
noble  Republic.  The  duty  of  the  ap- 
pointing power,  we  say,  is  clear.  And 
most  nobly  and  consistently  has  it — 
lately — been  performed. 

But  enough  of  this.  Perhaps  even 
ironic  sport  is  misplaced  in  discussing 
shameful  truth.  Let  us  speak  sober- 
ly. 

It  is  a  difference  too  startling  to  be 
overlooked  between  the  early  life  of  this 
Republic  and  its  later  life,  that  formerly 
its  ablest  men  held  its  highest  offices; 
while  now  they  do  not,  and  confessedly 
cannot.  It  is  a  signiHcant  and  -repre- 
sentative difference.  We  have  suggested 
an  illustrative  comparison  as  to  the 
National  Executive.  Let  ns  complete 
our  case  by  referring  briefly  to  a  few 


additional  ones,  most  or  all  of  which  wo 
have  heretofore  at  least  mentioned. 

Consider  the  State  Executives.  Com- 
pare the  first  half-dozen  Governors  of 
Connecticut,  New  York  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, chosen  by  the  people,  with  the  last 
half-dozen  so  chosen.  Institute  a  simi- 
lar comparison  in  any  other  of  the  '•  Old 
Thirteen."  In  former  times,  the  ahK-st 
men,  strongest  statesmen,  purest  citizens, 
filled  the  gubernatorial  chairs.  Now, 
second-rate  attorneys,  colonels  from 
"the  army  of  Mexico,"  trading  politi- 
cians, are  foisted  into  their  places.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  National  and  State 
Legislatures.  An  absurdly  large  pro- 
portion of  their  members  are  either 
insignificant  or  notorious.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  exce|)tions;  we  are  not 
all  vile;  but  blackguards  and  bullies 
stand  even  upon  the  fioor  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Representatives  carry 
pistols  and  bowie-knives,  swear  and 
threaten  and  revile,  haunt,  the  house  in 
inarticulate  or  uproarious  drunkenness, 
and  jump,  sword  in  hand,  at  any  fellow- 
member  with  whose  remarks  they  are 
dissatisfied.  The  ill-natured  descriptions 
of  Aytoun,  spitefully  intended  as  the 
very  broadest  and  most  irritating  cari- 
cature, have  to-day  a  keener  edge,  simply 
by  virtue  of  having  barely  reached  up 
to  the  sober  (or  drunken)  truth.  They 
are  mere  historic  narrations  of  actual 
occurrences  within  the  year.  Apply 
now  his  verses  to  some  of  our  legis- 
lators: 

**  *  Toang  man,*  quoth  Clay,  *  aroid  the  way  of  Slkk, 

of  Tenneuee — 
Of  gougera  fierce,  the  eyes  that  pierce,  the  fiereeil 

gouger  he. 
He  chews  and  spits,  as  there  he  sits,  and  whlttUi 

at  the  chairs ; 
And  in  his  hand,  for  deadly  strife,  a  bowle-luiife 

he  bears.' " 

Nobody  could  mend  the  description,  un- 
less, perhaps,  to  substitute  a  pistol  for 
the  "toothpick."  Again,  when  the 
member  from  Tennessee  considers  him- 
self personally  in3ulted  (we  hasten  to 
remind  tiie  present  members  from  that 
noble  State  that  we  don't  mean  them, 
but  have  simply  transferred  Professor 
Aytoun's  own  unfortunate  specification^ 
though,  perhaps,  they  will  not  consider 
the  cap  a  fit) : 

**  The  colonel  smiled  wiUi  f^nxy  wUd,  his  TerybevA 
waxed  blue, 
His  shirt  it  could  not  hold  him,  so  wrathy  riled  b» 
grew 
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I  and  freta,  bis  knife  he  wheU  npoa  the 
ch&ir  briov ; 
He  iharpeiu  it  on  either  side,  and  whittles  at  his 
toer 

Exactly  ;  and  how  practical  and  elficient, 
as  well  as  accurately  de>crihed,  his  mode 
of  calling  ttie  gentleman  to  order,  viz.: 

**  Hit  knife  he  nised ;  with  fury  erased,  he  sprang 

acroM  the  hail. 
Be  cm  a  caper  in  the  air— he  stood  l>efore  them 

an. 
Be  nerer  r*opped  to  look  or  think  if  he  the  deed 

flLou:d  do. 
Bat  spiaoing  sent  the  President,  and  on  yoong 

DoUarflew.** 

Socu  men  sit  io  the  sears  of  the  Gonti- 
ner.tal  Conirress — of  the  Confederate 
Congress— of  the  compeers  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Xei:her  is  the  majesty  of  oar  nation 
better  represented  abroad.  In  former 
times)  thtrre  were  sent  t<»  Europe  for  the 
transaction  of  our  public  bu^ine^s  such 
m«rn  a<i  Franklin,  Adain^,  Jay  and  Lan- 
Tvns.  We  will  not  name  their  modern  anti- 
tlicse*.  We  apprehend  that  few  men  elory 
in  our  official  representatives  abroad.  Too 
many  of  us  know  how  and  why  their 
honors  were  conferred.  It  is  enough 
barely  to  say,  by  way  of  reminder,  that 
Diitoriuiu  Silts  and  notorious  prodigat;s 
have  more  than  once  within  ten  years 
been  stationed  at  European  conrts,  to 
uphold  tiie  brii;iit  honor  of  a  nation 
professing  a  political  creed  which  logi- 
cally implies  and  demands,  from  high 
and  low,  honesty,  purity  and  morality. 
Sach  are  the  men.  How  are  they 
chosen?  ^odes  of  selection  in  New 
England  differ  slightly  from  those  em- 
piuyed  in  the  remaining  States,  and  from 
eac.'i  other;  but  only  slightly.  In  New 
Entrland,  it  is  not  etiquette  openly  to 
posh  one's  own  nomination  or  election. 
Bat  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  present 
distinct  instances  of  these  methods  of 
operating.  We  will  suppose,  merely  as 
one  case,  that  Mr.  Jenkins  desires  to  be- 
come United  States  Senator.  First  he 
trranges  to  have  himself  appointed  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Central  Committee. 
B<4r.g  a  man  of  wealth  and  loi>ure,  the 
party  leaders  are  glad  of  it,  and  Jenkins 
tir^  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  that 
place.  That  done,  he  works  like 
a  bearer  in  the  usual  party  harness; 
arranging  with  this  and  that  village 
vhi;i[>er-in,  to  eecnre  here  and  there 
Laif-»-dozen  of  doubtful  votes;  writing 
let:«rrs;  prvparing  sharp  or  non-commit- 
tal artidea,  to  suit  the  demand,  for  the 


columns  of  "  the  organ ;"  operating,  pro- 
bably, in  particular,  to  secure  the  send- 
ing of  the  '*  right  sort  of  men  "  to  the 
convention  for  nominating  State  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  from  his  own 
county  or  district.  This  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult. People  in  general  are  so  apa- 
thetic about  these  preliminaries  that  any- 
body who  is  a  little  earnest  can  "  fix 
matters''  to  suit  himself.  Having  secured, 
in  a  convention  thus  doctored,  a  nomi- 
nation to  the  State  Assembly,  he  now 
redoubles  his  diligence  to  gain  the  elec- 
tion. He  toils  industriously  with  in- 
fluential men  all  about;  arranging  a 
multiplicity  of  local  details;  means  of 
securing  doubtful  partisans ;  of  bringing 
up  the  entire  "regular  party  vote;"  of 
obtaining  the  help  of  any  clique  or 
section  of  outsiders,  independents  or 
bolters,  who  can  be  worked  upcm  by  the 
promise  of  future  offices  or  assistance; 
by  indiscriminate  promises  of  clerkships 
or  other  appointments  to  all  the  elec- 
tioneering lawyerlings  who  want  them ; 
by  the  unlimited  (except  by  the  amount 
required)  u^e  of  flattery,  sophistication, 
misrepresentation,  and  all  other  corioeiy- 
able  modes  of  underhanded  manceu  vering. 
Tlie  election  into  the  State  Legi'^lature 
accomplished,  next  comes  the  struggle 
in  the  "caucus"  lor  the  nomination  of 
the  United  States  Senatorship.  This  is 
very  much  the  same  work  over  again. 
One  man  is  to  be  convinced  that  no 
other  candidate  can  succeed.  Another 
is  to  be  cimviuced  that  he  himself  is  a 
most  excellent  fellow  and  a  talented  man. 
Another  must  be  convinced  that  Mr. 
Jenkins  answers  that  description.  An- 
other is  to  be  dismayed  by  a  view  of  the 
dissolution  of  the  party,  or  of  the  Union, 
which  impends,  unless  averted  by  Mr. 
Jenkins'  apotheosis  into  the  Senate.  A 
"  third  party"'  ci^rporal's  guard  is  per- 
haps extant.  Their  support  is  to  be 
secured  by  the  promise  of  an  equivalent 
sufiport  from  Mr.  Jenkins'  friends  for 
some  candidate  of  their  own,  and  by  the 
promise  of  firm  and  conscientious  oppo- 
sition from  the  same  friends,  in  any  other 
event. 

It'  all  tliis  is  done  thoroughly,  and  not 
overdone,  Jenkins  gets  his  senatorship, 
and  is  entered  for  the  Presidential  race; 
for  as  a  shrewd  northern  Congressman 
remarked,  **  every  man  in  the  Senate  is 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency."  And 
why  should  he  not  get  it?  lie  has  spent 
more  time,  more  money,  more  efl:ort,  in 
working  for  it  than  his  competitors  have 
epent.    "The  gods  sell  everything  for 
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labor,''  soDatorships  incladed.  When 
Jenkins  wanted  a  vote  or  an  influence, 
he  went  and  asked  for  it ;  and  if  that 
wouldn't  do,  offered  good  consideration 
for  it.  When  he  wanted  a  man  in  a 
convention,  he  got  him  nominated,  and 
paid  his  expenses.  And  he  has  his  re- 
ward. 

In  other  sections  of  the  country,  as 
we  remarked,  the  approved  mode  of 
operation  differs  slightly.  Instead  of 
covering  their  aspirations  with  the  de- 
cent veil  of  reluctance  or  indifference, 
some  candidates  not  only  want  to  be 
elected,  but  too  often  bombard  the  ears 
of  the  individnal  and  collective  public 
with  endless  and  importunate  reitera- 
tions of  the  announcement.  Over  their 
personal  signatures  tliey  too  often  adver- 
tise themselves  in  the  papers,  as  on  hire 
for  the  public  good,  as  coarsely  as  if  they 
were  donkeys  to  let;  warranting,  as  one 
would  warrant  his  donkey  sound  in 
wind  and  limb,  that  their  best  efforts 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  They  '*  stump  "  their  dis- 
tricts; cry  themselves  up,  and  their 
adversaries  down ;  drink,  swear,  and  tell 
dirty  stories  all  about  the  country,  and 
if  they  succeed,  do  it  by  being  (only  a 
coarse  phrase  will  serve  as  the  exponent 
of  the  precise  idea)  "just  the  d— — dest 
best  fellows  in  the  State." 

This  degradation  of  candidates,  a  con- 
sequence of  laziness  and  lust  of  office 
has,  very  naturally,  reacted  upon  voters. 
The  constituent  body  in  this  country, 
whatever  its  latent  excellences  may  be, 
does  not  now  possess  decided  and  active 
intelligence  enough  to  select  good  men 
to  rule  it.  Voters  expect  candidates  to 
come  begging  to  them.  They  ask — it 
has  often  been  asked  in  so  many  words 
— "If  a  man  wants  an  office,  why  don't 
be  ask  for  it  ?  If  he  does  not  want  it 
enough  to  ask  for  it,  he  shall  not  have 
it."  What  a  disgraceful  igiioratio  elen- 
ehi !  As  if  a  man  ought  to  be  grateful 
for  being  put  into  office,  except  as  the 
elevation  is  a  spontaneous  testimony  to 
his  private  worth  and  ability ;  and  as  if 
official  station  gained  by  bold  begging 
could  be  other  than  a  demonstration  of 
worthlessness  and  disability  I  And  as  if 
the  favor  were  not  reciprocal,  if  an 
honest  and  noble  man  will  consent  to 
burden  himself  with  the  vexing  intrica- 
cies and  thankless  labors  of  official  life  I 
What  snch  man  will  gad  about  and  ask, 
either  of  individuab  or  of  crowds,  their 
"  most  sweet  voices  ?"  It  would  be  nn- 
endorable,    Ooriolanns  was  right.    And 


bitter  sneers  like  those  of  his  asking, 
would  perforce  poison  the  beseechings 
of  the  men  most  worthy  to  rule  these 
United  States,  even  if  they  could  bow 
themselves  as  stiffly  as  he  did. 

"  Your  TOlees ;  for  your  voices  I  hare  fooght ; 
Watched  for  your  voices ;  for  your  voices,  bear 
Of  wounds  two  doien  odd ;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen  and  heard  of;  for  your  voices  hav« 
Done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more;  your 

voices ; 
Indeed,  I  would  be  consul  I" 

Would  not  all  our  noblest  men — of 
whom,  indeed,  in  these  lost  years,  at 
least,  in  the  National  Government,  a 
most  meagre  delegation  has  held  high 
office — would  they  not  all  speak  so  ? 

Are  not  cases  within  the  personal  know- 
edge  of  all  who  have  possessed  even  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  contemporary 
politics,  where  men  of  great  abilities  and 
stern  integrity  have  been  left  at  home, 
while  shallow  and  limber-backed  mana- 
gers have  wriggled  themselves  into 
places  which  must  needs  honor  their 
holders,  since  the  holders  certainly 
could  not  honor  them?  We  remem- 
ber at  this  moment  the  cases  of  a  sena- 
torship,  and  of  a  nomination  for  gover- 
nor ;  we  might  specifically  allege  many 
more,  if  proof  were  needed,  or  if  specifi- 
cation were  expedient.  Men  ought  to 
condescend,  not  to  aspire,  to  office.  It 
should  seek  them:  not  be  sought  by 
them. 

But  among  maxims  in  a  manual  for 
reformed  voters,  there  would  be  little 
exaggeration  in  inserting  these ;  1.  The 
present  holding  of  office  is  primd  facie 
evidence  of  unworthiness ;  and  2.  Ascer- 
tained desire  for  office  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  unfitness. 

The  intellectual,  moral  and  sooial 
average  of  the  character  of  our  legisla- 
tors is  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
men  so  chosen.  The  political  machinery 
of  the  United  States — not  its  Constitution 
and  laws,  but  the  apparatus  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  keep  them  in  their 
proper  relations  to  the  changing  condi- 
tion of  our  commonwealth — is  thorough* 
ly  demoralized.  This  condition  of  pub- 
lic affairs  began  in  1790-91,  with  the 
beginning  of  cabinet  intrigues  against 
Washington's  administration ;  has  accele- 
rated its  progress  in  a  geometrical  ratio ; 
has  precipitated  itself  with  frightful 
rapidity  for  twenty  years  last  past ;  and 
has,  we  hope  and  believe,  now  reached 
its  dirty  anticlimax. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  cite  faots 
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in  support  of  this  assertion.  Defal- 
cations and  absquatulations  innnmer- 
able  will  recur  to  every  man's  mind. 
Enormons  and  baseless  swindles  have 
sucked  at  the  treasury.  The  capital  is  a 
nest  of  wickedness.  The  vices  of  great 
cities  are  there  unnaturally  rife,  and 
pretematu rally  malignant ;  raging  in 
vortices  of  intease  excitement  such  as 
must  necessarily  boil  jip  where  the  vast 
and  conflicting  interests  of  so  mighty 
and  active  an  empire  as  ours  are  strug- 
gling for  adjustment.  Streets,  almost,  of 
bn>thel3  adorn  our  seat  of  government. 
It  is  not  matter  of  surprise  or  animad- 
rersion  for  a  Congressman  to  be  found 
haantiog  them.  The  names  of  members 
are  known  who  have  assisted  with  money 
and  influence  in  promoting  such  estab- 
lishments. Bribery  is  rampant.  Many 
men  in  Congress  are  for  sale.  We  have 
onrselves  heard  legislators  state  the 
amoant  of  gi>ld  which  they  have  seen  in 
the  hands  of  member^  and  which  such 
members  have  avowed  to  be  their  wages 
for  such  and  such  a  vote.  We  know  that 
another  leadiug  member  of  incorruptible 
honesty  was  otfered  what  would,  in  the 
event  of  the  success  of  a  measure  which 
be  was  asked  to  help,  have  netted  him 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  by  a  mere  purchase 
and  sale.  Legislative  discussion  is  main- 
taine<i  at  the  point  of  the  knife  and  the 
mozzle  of  the  pistol.  Drunken  orators 
uphold  their  cause  with  oaths,  indecency, 
maundering,  or  inebriate  laughter. 
Drunken  representatives  obstruct  the 
business  of  the  country  at  a  rate  of  ex- 
pense of  about  two  hundred  dollars  an 
hour,  and  the  whole  honor  of  Congress 
(what  there  is  of  it)  every  minute. 

Perhaps  we  may  seem  to  be  drawing 
too  dark  a  picture.  Perhaps  we  may  be 
accused  of  unpatriotic  exposure  of  the 
shame  of  our  fatherland. 

If  a  silent  remedy  were  possible,  we 
would  gladly  await  its  application.  Bnt 
such  a  cure  is  not  to  be  expected.  And 
now,  when  the  set  and  rigid  lineaments 
of  the  old  parties  are  disappearing  in 
their  own  corruption ;  when  all  things, 
happily,  tend  towards  an  honest  recon- 
struction of  our  political  organizations, 
we  call  attention  to  the  evil,  with  the 
hope  and  expectation  that  the  reform  is 
at  band. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  morals  of 
our  present  political  action,  it  is  appro- 
priate to  investigate  the  causes  of  their 
decline.  These — at  least  the  immediate 
causes — we  judge  not  difficult  to  discover. 
They  are  all  included  in  one,  and  that  is, 


the  degradation  of  average  intelligence 
in  the  voting  body.  This  degradation, 
again,  we  trace  to  three  sources,  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  ingress  of  ignorant  foreigners. 

2.  The  increasing  proportion  of  igno- 
rant native  voters ;  which  two  influences 
add  incompetent  voters  to  the  lists. 

3.  The  neglect,  by  the  more  capable 
portion  of  the  voting  population,  of  their 
preliminary  duties  as  mediate,  though 
actual  governors,  which  paralyzes  the 
proper  strength  of  our  intelligent  voters. 

Of  these  three  sources  the  first  two 
are  statistically  investigate ;  the  last 
capable  only  of  estimation. 

First. — Ingress  of  ignorant  foreigners, 

A  short  excursus  at  this  point  will  save 
misunderstanding.  Ignorant,  we  intend 
not  merely  in  respect  of  literary  cultiva- 
tion (for  inany  of  the  continental  new- 
comers have  enjoyed  very  thorough 
school  or  college  discipline),  but  igno- 
rant for  the  purpose**  of  Republican  go- 
vernment. It  is  a  truth  almost  entirely 
ignored  of  late,  that  a  Republican  frame 
of  government  can  exist  only  by  virtue 
of  intelligence  and  morality  among  the 
governed.  This  has  been  proclaimed 
and  reiterated  to  nanseation,  but  it  is  not 
•  felt.  Americans  by  birth  and  descent, 
growing  np  among  a  law-abiding  com- 
munity, in  law-abiding  habits,  do  not 
understand  the  disliice  and  disregard  of 
our  immigrants  for  law.  It  is  felt,  here, 
that  the  law  is  a  body  of  regulations  most 
deliberately  elaborated  from  the  best 
wisdom  of  the  nation — that  it  is  sub- 
stantially the  expression  of  the  common 
and  moral  sense  of  the  community — ^and 
that  as  such  it  is  to  be  obeyed.  And 
when  a  law  transcends  either  this  com- 
mon sense  or  this  moral  sense,  or  con- 
travenes them,  it  is  repealed,  silently 
ignored,  or  steadily  disobeyed,  and  per- 
ishes. Tlie  law  is  upheld  by  the  consent 
of  the  people  to  obey  it ;  and  their  con- 
sent is  based  upon  the  truth  that  it  is 
right  and  good,  and  that,  therefore,  for 
the  sake  of  right  and  of  consistency  too, 
since  they  have  actually  or  acquiescently 
made  it,  they  nmst  obey  it. 

Our  immigrant  population,  however, 
whether  intellectually  and  scholastically 
educated  or  not,  have  nothing  of  this. 
Their  relations  to  established  laws  have 
not  been  those  of  the  intelligent  opera- 
tor to  the  machine  which  he  has  made, 
but  those  of  the  surly  blindfold  beast 
under  burdens  extraneously  snperimpos- 
ed.  Their  relations  to  constituted  go- 
vernment have  been  such  as  to  array  all 
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their  manly  feelings  and  Gynipathies 
against  it  instead  of  for  it.  Tiieir  go- 
vernnient  is  something  established  before 
their  day,by  some  arbitrarily  and  irrespon- 
sibly powerful  individual  or  class,  for 
the  interest  of  that  individual  or  class. 
It  is  not  their  voice,  speaking  their  will, 
but  another  voice,  ignoring  or  crushing 
their  will.  It  has  restrained,  silenced, 
exacted,  oppressed.  And  so  they  never 
act^uire  any  reverence  for  it,  but  only  a 
fear-ful  and  hateful  obedience,  which 
makes  them  ready  to  overturn  and  de- 
stroy, while  they  learn  nothing  of  the 
self-restrnint  and  governing  power  which 
should  fit  them  to  build  up.  When, 
therefore,  they  have  erected  any  fabric 
of  law  to  replace  an  old  one  destroyed, 
this  education  in  irreverence  makes  them 
ready  to  kick  it  down  for  the  merest 
theoretical  shadow  of  experiment,  even 
for  just  a  change.  Such  defects,  together 
with  that  other  great  one,  the  want  of 
a  religious  element,  in  social  and  politi- 
cal character,  have  caused  the  instability 
and  unreliableness  of  modern  European 
republics;  and  fully  explain  and  justify 
tlie  doubtful  feeling  with  which  men 
looked  upon  them,  and  wished,  rather 
than  hoped  or  expected,  that  they  would 
endure.  How  surely  would  the  Euro- 
pean democracies  of  1848  have  lasted  * 
until  now,  and  been  more  deeply  and 
firmly  consolidated  day  by  day,  if  they 
had  been  constructed  by  the  representa- 
tives, and  upheld  by  Ihe  strong  wills, 
clear  heads,  and  honest,  true  and  steady 
hearts,  of  a  Maine  or  a  Massachusetta 
population  I 

Thus,  too  many  Europeans  feel  in  Eu- 
rope, and  thus  they  feel  here.  Without 
clear  perceptions  of  the  proper  extent  of 
the  province  of  law — of  the  right  rela- 
tion between  the  mental  and  moral  pro- 
gress of  the  human  race  and  the  strin- 
gency or  scope  of  legislative  enactments 
— indeed,  very  often  with  an  idea  that 
no  law,  other  than  that  of  individual 
supremacy,  i.  e,  of  brute  might  and  right, 
is  either  right  or  expedient,  they  re- 
bound from  the  close  despotism  at  home 
into  almost  a  delirium  of  unrestrained 
freedom  here.  In  the  wide  liberty  of 
this  Republic,  they  do  not  impinge  every 
moment  upon  the  contracted  enactments 
of  a  power  working  only  by  pressure 


and  constraint  They  come  into  an  ex- 
hilarating atmosphere  *  which  gladdens 
them  into  an  unreflecting  extremity  of 
license;  as  children  running  out  of  a 
gloomy  and  silent  school,  riot  and  frolic 
with  shouting  and  outrageous  mirth,  in 
the  bright  warm  sun  outside. 

Therefore,  when  they  feel  their  new 
importance,  and  demagogues  and  honest 
men  seek  their  votes,  the  demagogues 
succeed  best,  for  they  flutter  most  and 
promise  most ;  saying  what  is  agreeable, 
without  reference  to  what  is  true ;  en- 
couraging license,  for  the  sake  of  selfish 
gain,  rather  than  enforcing  necessary 
and  wholesome  legal  restraint. 

But  to  return  to  our  figures;  which, 
it  will  be  remembered,  are  to  exhibit 
the  first  of  the  three  causes  of  the  degra- 
dation of  average  intelligence  in  the 
voting  body,  namely,  the  ingress  of 
ignorant  foreigners. 

In  1832,  the  total  Presidential  vote 
(without  South  Carolina)  was  about 
1,250,000.  Tiiere'  are,  perhaps,  no  data, 
for  determining  with  demonstrative  cer- 
tainty what  proportion  of  these  were 
foreigners;  but  15,000  is  a  very  liberal 
estimate.*  In  1840,  the  Presidential 
vote  was  2,400,000;  while  the  number 
of  foreign-b»)rn  voters,  calculated  by  the 
same  method  as  before,  was  now  nearly 
quadrupled,  having  risen  to  54,000;  one 
forty-sixth  of  tlie  wiiole,  instead  of  one 
eighty-third.  Again,  the  Presidential 
vote  of  1852  was  about  3,150,000;  and 
the  foreign-born  vote  in  this,  about 
188,000;  one  seventeenth  of  the  whole, 
instead  of  one  eighty-third — liaving 
multiplied  itself  by  twelve  nearly,  while 
the  total  vote  had  not  tripled ;  a  porten- 
tous increase ! 

And  this  influx  of  ignorance  is  an- 
nually increasing.  The  immigration  of 
the  last  five  years  will  average  ueai'ly 
800,000  a-year;  nearly  a  thousand  a- 
day;  almost  a  hundred  and  fifty  voters 
a-day. 

Second :  increase  in  number  of  igno- 
rant native  voters. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  over 
twenty  years  old,  unable  to  road  or 
write,  was,  in  1840,  650,000;  and,  in 
1850,  1,050,000;  giving  an  increase, 
during  that  iieriod,  of  500,000.  Halve 
this,  to  all'»w  for  femaK-s  and   persons 


*  Made  m  follows.  Number  of  foretgD-born  in  the  United  States  (bycvnsus  of  1869)  cqnals  whole  number 
of  immigrants  (by  Chickering's  Tables)  duiinff  the  twenty  years  last  precedinjf  Assuming  Oie  ratio  of 
immigration  and  suryivorshiii  to  have  been  the  same,  the  number  of  foreign-born  in  tlie  country  in  lS(t3 
(by  same  authorities)  was  about  238,000.  Subtract  herefrom  113,000  who  immigrtited  during  the  five  yean 
next  before  IS83,  and  who  are  supposed  not  to  have  voted,  and  there  remain  S'SfOOO.  Taliing  the  proportion 
of  voters  to  be  that  of  our  present  population,  i.  e.  1  In  7,  the  number  of  foretgn-born  voters  in  tht;  United 
States  in  1832  stands  at  about  12,000.    To  allow  for  •rror  favoring  our  oompuUtion,  we  set  it  at  15,000. 
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between  twenty  and  twenty-one,  and 
the  increa:?e  of  voters  unahle  to  read 
and  write,  from  1840  to  18o0,  is  250,000. 
Now.  ilie  increase  of  tbe  forei;rn-born 
vute  during  that  period  (computed  as  in 
the  note  above),  was  110,000;  of  whom 
i:  w:is  before  gnmted  that  half  might  be 
counted  as  educated,  in  sume  sense. 
Subtract,  therefi)re.  the  uneducated  half, 
5.'i,000,  from  250,000,  and  tlie  remain- 
der, 1 1*5,000,  is  the  increase  of  native- 
b«^rn  ignoramuses,  frDin  1840  to  1850. 
The  native  illiterati,  in  that  decennium, 
added  one-third  to  the  whole  thick-skull- 
ed host ;  while  the  entire  army  of  voters 
increased  no  more.  This  is  substantially 
a  reiri»gres>ion;  since  it  is  upon  the 
more  thorough  training  of  the  native 
youth  that  we  must  depend  to  counter- 
act the  ceaseless  and  increasing  invasion 
of  adult  i^inorance;  and,  in  fact,  the 
stolid  phalanx  has  tripled  its  foolish 
mudter-roU,  while  the  total  population 
has  only  increastnl  by  one-third. 

We  miglit  add  single  facts  corrobora- 
tive of  tliis  doleful  story.  But  one  or 
two  allusions  must  sulfice.  Our  own 
experience  can  vouch  tiiat  in  sundry 
parL>  of  Connecticut  it  is  not  difficult  to 
dl-ioover,  in  a  single  neighborhood,  half 
a  dozeu  or  a  dozen  Connecticut  born 
aduIt^s  (>liame:ul  to  tell)  who  cannot 
read  nor  write ;  whereas,  it  is  not  half  a 
Ocutury  since  one  of  her  wisest  sons 
declared  it  impossible  to  find  one  such 
human — or  inhuman — being  in  the  S:ate. 
And  tUe  official  lamentations  of  the  Vir- 
ginian and  Georgian  executives,  over 
the  triumphant  progress  of  ignorance  in 
their  re>pective  commonwealths,  have 
been  trumpeted  all  over  the  country. 

Tnird :  the  ncjUct  by  intelligent  voters^ 
of  their  preliminary  duties. 

Perhaps  this  one  evil,  well  remedied. 
Would  renn»ve  all  occasion  for  the  exist- 
ing and  widely  spread  dissatisfaction  at 
txie  condition  of  the  present  party  ma- 
chinery. For,  whether  tlie  caucus  aud 
convention  system  is,  or  is  not,  the  most 
wise'y  contrived  mode  of  or;;anization 
which  is  possible,  it  is  certainly  true 
that  fair  and  honest  men  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  using  it  in  a  fair  and  honest 
rr^acner.  If  partisans  have  engineered 
dishonestly,  it  is  because  the  owners  of 
the  en;iine  have  abandoned  it  to  their 
dirty  devices.  We  can  never  expect  to 
be  rid  of  rascals,  short  of  the  millen- 
niam.  Until  tliat  time,  the  wicked  we 
ehail  have  always  with  us.  But  our 
appointed  means  of  neutralizing  their 
bad  influences  is  not  to  sit  quietly  and 


be  disgusted,  nor  to  destroy  them  forth- 
with; hut  to  go  honestly  and  strenuous- 
ly to  work  and  do  our  own  duty.  That 
done,  the  machinations  of  the  vile  will 
perisli,  because  there  will  be  no  jdace 
for  them.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
uianagiinent  of  machineries  worked  by 
majorities  of  vo:es. 

iCow,  in  respect  to  the  preliminary 
electoral  <hities  of  which  we  are  .•'|)eak- 
iug: — Is  the  actual  wish  of  the  nmjority 
of  honest  and  reflecting  men  cxpres-^ed 
at  any  election?  Notoriou>ly,  confess- 
edly, not.  In  very  many  cases  the  vote 
is  merely  the  selection  of  a  little  devil 
rather  than  a  great  one.  Angels  or 
even  men,  are  not  so  much  as  consider- 
ed. And  the  reason  is  that  the  two 
devils,  wise  in  their  own  generation, 
packed  the  conventions  and  got  the 
nominations:  and,  of  course,  the  party 
must  ^^go  it  blind. ^'  If  wi>e  an<l  honest 
men  had  controlled  tlie  nominations  the 
party  might,  perhaps,  safely  *'go  it 
blind.''  though  that  is  hardly  u  recom- 
mendable  course,  even  alter  perfect 
leaders  if  such  were  extant.  Here  is 
the  trouble.  Many  good  men  who  feel 
it  an  imperative  duty,  and  practice  ac- 
cordingly, to  rote^  never  think  that  they 
are  re>ponsible  for  the  ch(»ice  of  nomi- 
nees. They  console  themselves,  on  elec- 
tion day,  with  the  old  saw  about 
choosing  the  least  of  two  evil:-; — devils, 
as  the  late  theol«»gically  born  modifi- 
cation hath  it — and  uphold  a  bad  or  in- 
competent man,  because  others  uphold  a 
worse.  They  never  dream  that  they 
ought  themselves  to  have  chosen  a  good 
man,  to  begin  with. 

Attend  a  nominating  convention.  Who 
are  there?  The  ministers?  The  men 
who  are  chosen  for  trustees  for  widows, 
administrarors,  and  guardians  for  or- 
phans ?  Those  who  are  selected  as  im- 
partial arbitrators  between  litigants? 
Steady  and  honorable  merchants?  Men 
known  as  loaders  in  enterprises  of  bene- 
volence? Men  remarkable  for  nobility 
and  purity  of  moral  character,  or  for 
high  and  beautiful  intellectual  abilities 
or  attainments?  Very  seldom.  Such  men 
do  not  go  to  such  places.  They  are 
busy.  Besides  although  voting  may  be 
a  duty,  and  performed  as  such,  tliey 
take  no  concern  for  the  no;ni:iations. 
The  pre-umption  is,  that  tlie  wire- 
pullers have  it  all  cut  and  dried  in 
advance.  Well,  they  have.  **  PoMunt 
quia  po8»e  iriJentur."'  They  can  do  il, 
because  people  in  general  suppi»se  they 
can.    But.  who  do  constitute  the  meet- 
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iDg?  Candidates;  men  "a  good  deal 
in  political  life;"  policemen — always 
ready  to  work  for  those  who  will  keep 
them  in  their  places ;  runners  from  the 
oflBce  of  the  party  "  organ ;"  little  pet- 
tifogging lawyers  just  commencing  prac- 
tice, and  seeking  connections  with  the 
high,  and  influence  with  the  low,  by 
doing  small  political  work  for  the  first 
among  the  last.  The  meeting  is  called 
to  order  by  a  pre-determined  chairman 
pro  tern.  He  and  a  pre-determined  com- 
mittee nominate  a  fore-ordained  set  of 
officers,  and  they  in  turn  propose  pre- 
destinated nominees.  The  names  have 
been  chosen  according  to  the  private 
views  of  a  half  dozen,  who  consider  not 
at  all  tlie  needs  of  the  commonwealth, 
or  the  state  of  the  nation;  bnt  the  needs 
of  this  or  that  man ;  what  he  has  done 
for  the  party ;  what  he  ought  to  have ; 
whatwill  make  subsequent  appointments 
come  out  "right."  They  discourse  on 
this  wise:  "Brown  saved  the  election 
in  the  First  District  last  year.  He 
worked  like  a  horse,  and  spent  money 
like  a  king.  There/ore^  let  Brown  be 
nominated."  Or,  "  Brown  will  bolt  if 
be  don^t  get  this  nomination ;  we  had 
better  give  it  to  him."  Or,  "Brown 
will  appoint  me  to  this,  and  you  to 
that;  so  let  us  put  Brown  through." 

Non-sequitur?  Selfish?  Cowardly? 
No  matter.  He  will  help  us,  or  he  wants 
it ;  or  he  must,  and  will  have  it :  we'd 
better  give  it  to  him. 

In  little  dirty  back-rooms,  in  dingy 
law-offices,  in  private  parlor  councils,  in 
cunning  consultations  of  duos  and  triplets 
of  eag^  men  on  street  comers,  our  go- 
vernors are  chosen.  Two  or  three 
manage  the  committee,  the  committee 
manage  the  convention,  and  the  party 
prints;  the  convention  and  the  prints 
manage  the  party  at  large ;  the  party,  a 
stupid  unit  under  their  orders,  manages 
the  nation ;  and  the  nation  submits,  as, 
indeed,  by  its  constitutional  logic,  it 
must,  and  ought.  But  it  is  a  cheated 
nation.    It  is  niled  not  by  the  choice  of 


its  best  and  wisest  citizens,  but  by  the 
shrewd  fellows  who  have  the  secret  of 
the  management — a  secret  plain  enough 
— the  apathy  of  the  intelligent. 

Apathy  is  not  amenable  to  statics, 
statistics  or  estimation.  Per  centage  of 
uninterestedness  cannot  be  determined. 
Of  the  three  elementary  causes  of  politi- 
cal degradation  which  we  have  discussed, 
this  alone  must  be  examined,  not  in  it- 
self, as  a  quantity  or  number,  but  in  its 
results  as  an  influence.  As  such,  how- 
ever, it  is  supremely  important.  Its 
thorough  cure  would  set  at  naught  all 
the  small  machinations  of  demagogues, 
started  by  selfishness  and  predicated  upon 
folly,  and  the  heavy  pressure  of  the 
masses  of  ignorance  and  inexperience, 
accustomed  to  be  moved  thereby.  Only 
let  honest  and  true-hearted  men  consider 
it  their  duty  to  elect  good  nominees  first, 
and  then  to  vote  for  them,  and  the  thins 
is  done.  That  simple  process  would 
have  forestalled  the  Know  Nothings, 
Reform  Whigs,  Practical  Democrats,  Re- 
publicans and  all  the  shifting  shapes 
which  are  to-day  rising  from  the  seeth- 
ing ferment  of  the  now  progressing  dis- 
ruption and  re-organization  of  political 
parties. 

But,  perhaps  it  is  better  as  it  is.  Per- 
haps, under  the  conditions  necessary  to 
humanity,  all  progress  must  be  by  ebb 
and  flow,  action  and  re- action.  Perhaps 
the  long  descent  of  immorality  and 
meanness  down  which  our  governmental 
forces  have  slidden  was  necessary,  before 
a  higher  re-ascent  into  honesty  and 
truth.  Perhaps  we  may  now  hopefully 
expect,  that  in  the  years  immediately 
coming,  wisdom  will  hold  the  high  places 
which  cunning  has  so  long  defiled — that 
truth  will  speak  where  sophistry  has 
chattered — that  honor  and  justice  will 
order  and  direct  the  vast  engineries  and 
intricate  complications  of  our  govern- 
ments, 80  long  manoBuvered  under  the 
bad  direction  of  incapacity,  selfishness, 
tyranny  and  revenge. 
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CUaSIVE  AND  DISGURSIVB. 

It  wm  not  without  Fome  astonishment 
that  we  beheld  oar  fl-iend,  Mr.  Bildad  Hard- 
hed,  enter  the  private  office  late  at  night, 
in  a  fashionable  dress.  Hardhed,  the  re- 
flectire,  the  sensible,  the  g^ve  and  retir- 
ing ;  who  had  nsuallj  in  his  rural  and  lite- 
rary home — for  Hardhed  is  not  inexpert  in 
letters — appeared  in  in-door  dressing-gown 
and  slippers,  or  oat-door  coat1c:«sness  and 
•hiny  cap-  now  all  adorned  in  the  splendors 
which  shoold  seem  appropriate  wholly  to 
Lytle  Legge,  the  best  dressed  man  in  the 
city,  and  his  friend  Fastorsc  !  How  could 
lie  poasibly  have  become  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  fashion-kings?  Beneath  his  hat- 
brim,  the  grey  catskin,  insignium  of  high 
ton.  waved  hairily;  his  overcoat  was 
aecorately  de  rigueur  ;  he  wore  panta- 
loons with  a  comely  boa  constrictor  waving 
op  the  outside  of  each  leg ;  unimpeacha- 
ble kid -gloves;  and  the  hair  of  a  pro- 
gressive man — ^which  is  his  uttermost  of 
hair.  He  was  not  in  amiable  mood,  but 
paced  to  and  fro  in  somewhat  uncivil  im- 
patience. 

*•  How  is  your  equanimity  disturbed  ?"  we 
Inquired.  '*  Has  Cumberland  touched  a 
lower  figure  still,  or  is  there  a  defalcation 
in  the  Spuyten  Day  vil  turnpike  ?*' 

He  smiled  grimly — "  The  turnpike  is 
straight  enough,  and  Cumberland  holds  its 
own.  But  Wall  street  operations  are  not 
what  I  was  thinking  of.  Let  the  bears  and 
Che  rogues  finish  their  manifest  destiny.*' 
•  *■  What,  then,  is  it  ?'»  we  asked.  "  The 
hat  is  good.  It  is  of  the  latest  fashion,  and 
of  the  very  latest  style^a  good  hat.  Also, 
the  coat  is  new  and  proper,  as  per  the  de- 
crees of  our  fashion-kings  across  the  sea. 
Proud  Bildad,  dost  thou  rebel  against 
them  ?'' 

**  O,  Eli  tor !  I  do  not  laugh,  nor  rage, 
at  so  small  a  thing  as  a  garment ;  nor  do  I 
relact  only  at  so  minute  a  power  as  the 
power  of  the  fashion-kings  across  the  sea. 
Bat  I  laugh  for  myself,  and  I  rage  for  oth- 
er<.  my  countrymen  ;  because  we  fall  under 
the  rule  of  an  agoria — unknown  to  the 
Greeks  and  ancients ;  and  into  a  magic 
drunkenness;  and,  I  fear  it  is  only  the 
dreadful  ointment  which  opens  the  eyes  of 
the  sorrowful,  which  shall  enlighten  my 
nation." 

"There  if  no  nich  word  in  Greek,  as 


agoria,"  said  we— "if  you  mean  it  for 
Greek.  And  explain  your  stuff  about  oint- 
ment   You  talk  apparent  nonsense.'* 

'*  It*s  in  English,  then.  Phantasmagoria 
is  the  agoria  which  is  subduing  us.  And 
the  dreadful  ointment  is  disapp-ointment.'- 

"  Did  you  enter  this  office,  Bildad,  to  fire 
pop-gun  puns  at  us.  and  to  circumvent  us 
with  sophisms  and  rhetorical  gymnastics?" 

And  our  wrath,  also,  began  to  arise. 
But  Hardhed  is  a  man  of  first  principles. 
However  insignificant  his  remark  may  be, 
it  is  probable  that  his  interlocutor  may  al- 
ways be  interested  in  unravelling  the  trains 
of  preparatory  thought,  if  he  can  catch  the 
clue. 

"  I  have  been,--  said  the  wrathful  man, 
"  to  the  Opera.  I  disguised  myself  in  this 
costume  to  gain  admission  to  the  penetra- 
lia of  the  parquette  with  ray  beloved  cou- 
sins, the  Van  Schaves,  who  wouldn't  accept 
my  escort  in  other  trim.  But  you  say  these 
are  good  clothes.  I  deny  it  As  for  the 
hat,  thure  may  not  be  so  very  much  to  say. 
I  prcpuinc  the  next  style  will  be  to  carry 
the  hat-hair  in  bands  over  the  rim  and  hold 
it  to  the  crown  with  combs  ;  or  to  curl  it 
and  let  it  twist  and  dangle.  But  the  coat ! 
What  a  thought,  to  .^hapc  a  garment  so  that 
in  it  every  man  looks  narrow  in  the  shoul- 
ders, hollow  in  the  chest,  slab-sided  and 
puppy-kneed  !" 

**  Well,  well  ;  dress  is  a  thing  of  tastes. 
If  you  come  into  New  York  society,  you 
should  be  content  without  rebellion  to  con- 
form thereto,  doing  your  duty  in  that  pro- 
fession in  life  to  which  you  are  called,  even 
if  it  should  be  so  crucifying  a  duty  as  that 
of  wearing  good  clothes!  As  if  a  few 
curves  and  angles  were  of  any  account! 
A  noble  man  he  must  be,  whom  one  gar- 
ment can  distort  into  a  hunchback,  or  a 
threadpaper !  Yon  are  unreasonable.  Bat 
musician,  what  of  the  Opera  ?  From  what 
especial  gems  of  song  in  the  Semiramide, 
or  the  Norma,  caught  you  most  pleasure  t 
Praise  the  graceful  Rossinian  melodies." 

Mr.  Hardhed  tore  from  him  his  new  over- 
coat, hurled  it  upon  his  hat  in  a  far  corner, 
and  strided  once  and  again  up  and  down 
the  office.  "Editor,"  said  he  with  great 
vehemence,  "Editor,  the  opera  is  a  hum- 
bug ;  a  patent  and  direful  absurdity." 

**  What  a  pity  that  Donizetti,  and  Bellini, 
and  Rossini,  and  a  few  others  of  the  maestri, 
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could  not  biivc  learned  as  muph  from  you 
before  bestowing  so  much  pains  upon  hum- 
bug and  nonsense !" 

*'  Fiddle-le-dee,  Editor.  I  speak  serious- 
ly ;  too  vehemently,  perhaps,  but  only  be- 
cause I  have  before  restrained  myself.  This 
outburst,  indeed,  is  the  overboiling  of  an- 
gers long  nursed  in  secret,  which  come  out 
the  fiercer.  But  let  me  make  a  statement 
Vi\  make  out  my  case,  or  submit  to  be 
named  a  Turk — that  is,  a  Russian — hence- 
forth." 

Wc  did  not  refuse  so  reasonable  a  request 
Yet  what  utter  folly  was  Hardhed-s !  And 
we  seemed  to  see  the  great  building  in 
Fourteenth  street,  with  the  lamps,  the  black 
tea  of  waiting  hacks  and  coaches,  and  the 
outlying  tiraillevr  and  franc-tireur  corps 
of  small  boys,  with  their  running  fire  of 
"opera  book?  opera  book?  two  shillinM" 
Then  the  vast  interior  arose  around  us. 
We  sat  in  the  Sj^cond  tier.  White  opera- 
cloaks  waved  all  around,  like  angcFs  wings 
over  the  parapets  of  heaven.  Rigolettes 
wriggled,  starers  stared,  upstairs  and  down ; 
whisper,  laugh,  compliment  and  flirtation, 
rustle  of  silk  and  masculine  bootfall,  sim- 
mered and  mellowed  together  under  the 
great  flood  of  yellow  gas-light,  into  a  dream 
of  gorgeous  courts  and  kings.  And  the 
snapping  treble  cry,  ever  and  anon  popped 
up  in  our  cars,  through  the  fuss  and  the 
feathers,  "opera  book?  opera  book?  two 
shiUin\"  And  handsome  Mario  and  hand- 
some Glulia  Grisi,  deep-toned  Susini  and 
resonant  Badiali,  moved  and  spoke  and 
sang,  and  tlie  orchestral  and  choral  harmo- 
nies danced  or  swam  around  and  melted  in 
with  their  melody — what  ineffable  coarse- 
ness was  Bildad's ! 

"  Now,''  said  he,  cooling  suddenly,  as  is 
his  useful  practice  when  commencing  to 
state  an  argument,  "  music  is  music."  Sing^ 
ing  is  words  and  music ;  therefore,  where 
there  are  no  words  there  can  be  no  singing. 
Now,  to  all  but  one  of  every  hundred  of 
the  opera  bearers,  since  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  words,  there  are  none.  There- 
fore, generally  speaking,  there  is  no  singing 
at  the  opera. 

"  Next,  the  music  is  not  reasonable  in  cha- 
racter. Not  being  singing,  it  must  be  re- 
garded as  instrumental  performance;  so 
you  have  the  orchestra,  for  ever  over-filled 
with  stringed  instruments,  and  completed 
with  a  few  human  larynges  to  carry  the 
melody.  This  they  do,  using  Italian  vowels 
to  furnish  a  tone.    But  they  blend  imper- 


fectly with  their  fellow-instruments;  and 
in  no  loud  passage  can  they  possibly  lead, 
unless  by  a  fiendish  screech.'' 

"  Hardhed,  wc  grieve  to  pronounce  you 
altogether  a  Vandal ;  unsusceptible  to  the 
mellifluence  of  sweet  Italian  vocables,  or  to 
the  passion  of  lovely  Italian  singing.  Be- 
sides ;  are  there  not  the  lithe  graces  of  the 
ballet,  now  intermingled  with  the  music, 
and  the  dramatic  power  of  Grisi  and  Ba- 
diali? How,  then,  do  you,  a  rustic,  un- 
skilled in  the  hearing  of  high  music,  con- 
demn— on  grounds  not  only  incorrect  as  to 
criticism,  but  partial  in  scope — the  Italian 
opera  ?" 

"  The  ballet — the  dramatic  element  ?" 
said  our  friend.  "You  have  well  men- 
tioned them.  O  Editor.  And  of  them  I 
will  speak.  The  ballet,  my  friend,  relies 
for  its  eSiscts  upon  the  public  display  of  the 
naked  limbs  of  women.  Dare  you  utter 
one  word  in  justification  of  it?  What? 
If,  for  instance,  you  will  state  that  you 
would  willingly  see  your  own  wife,  or 
your  own  sister,  capering  before  the  crowded 
benches  of  the  opera-house,  her  limbs  cov- 
ered with — articles,  let  me  say — fitting  tight 
as  her  skin,  and  a  skirt  full  of  lace  fig- 
leaves,  reaching  half-way  to  the  knee — 
standing  on  one  toe,  a  little  over  the  heads' 
of  the  lower  tier  of  gazers,  and  pointing  the 
other  toe  towards  them,  and  up  at  the  venti- 
lator in  the  roof ;  if  you  would  say  that  you 
would  willingly  or  indiflevently  see  your 
wife  or  your  daughter  in  that  position,  I 
will  count  the  ballet  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  Italian  opera.  You  prefer  to  be 
silent  and  let  the  interlocutory  judgment 
go  by  default,  I  see.  You  do  well.  Now 
for  the  dramatic  clement  I  do  not  here 
touch  the  general  question  of  the  morals  of 
the  stage.  But  I  simply  charge  the  ope- 
ratic drama  with  utter  absurdity,  inherent 
and  enormous  clumsiness  in  conception  and 
in  execution.  The  drama,  like  painting  or 
sculpture,  if  it  has  any  merit,  has  it  by  the 
true  Imitation  of  nature;  in  the  perform 
ancc  of  which,  a  certain  idealization  end 
refining  elevation  is  allowed,  to  the  end 
that  a  less  imperfect  beauty  may  be  at- 
tained ;  yet  this,  even,  is  only  to  be  exhi- 
bited by  the  collocation  of  imitations  of 
parts  actually  existing,  to  make  a  whole 
existing  only  in  idea.  And  what  have  we 
in  opera?  People  who  sing  their  converssr 
tions  and  their  passions,  in  the  fii*st  place, 
which  never  happens  in  nature.  I  saw 
Semiramide  this  evening,  which  is  a  tale  of 
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things  nearly  three  thoueaod  years  old.  I 
jost  hint  at  the  Gothic  and  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, and  the  Rouian  and  piedieval 
drcvses;  not  to  Foeer.  but  to  remark  that 
there  can  be  no  iHusion — no  rapture  into 
I'clicf  that  we  see  the  very  SemiramiR  and 
the  very  Areaces  of  the  time. 

*-  Bat  who  supposes  that  thofe  individuals 
did  sing,  as  is  presented  in  Fourteenth 
street  ?  Nobody.  Yet,  if  the  dramatic  part 
of  the  opera  can  have  auy  merit,  it  must 
be  merely  on  the  ground  of  its  giving  a 
true  representation  of  the  things  and  peo- 
ple of  the  old  time.  Therefore,  a  great  and 
pervading  and  helpless  and  dehtructive 
afaeordity  is  here.  When  Semiramis  and 
the  rest  are  scared  at  the  extinction  of  the 
■cred  fire,  is  it  natural  that  they  should 
ling  about  it?  Should  they  not  scream 
«nd  mn  away  ?  When  Assur  and  Anfaccs, 
the  rivals,  scold  ;  when  the  ghost  of  Ninus* 
threatens ;  when  Assur  and  Semiramis  dis- 
pute ;  when  Assur  and  Arsaccs  ramble  about 
in  the  mausoleum,  seeking  lo  stub  each 
other :  when  Arsaces,  that  is,  Ninias,  finds 
thit  he  has  stabbed  his  mother,  although 
**  no  blame  could  attach  to  any  one,*'  should 
he  sing?  Should  they  sing?  Would  you 
naturally  expect  them  to  sing?*' 

*•  Why,  Hardhcd,''  we  made  answer, 
"the  opera  does  not  profess  to  represent 
things  truly.  It  is  a  presentation  of  music, 
and  music  only.  It*  you  could  follow  the 
Bodulations,  and  interpret  the  melodies  and 
hannonies.  you  would  discover  a  deep  and 
beautiful  coincidence  between  the  music 
and  the  thoughts  it  expresses.  It  is  mwde 
that  a  given  ;  naught  else.-^ 

"^Then  why  do  they  have  acting  and 
Kwery?*- 

Ve.  the  Editor,  were  compelled  to  say 
that  we  didn't  know. 

**Poor  Editor!  I  won't  unkindly  press 
yoQ  to  the  confession  dreaded  by  reasoncrs. 
Ooe  thing  more  ;  as  to  the  execution  of  this 
Kting.  I  am  dit-gusted  with  the  mode  in 
viiich  the  actor-singers  do  not  mind  their 
own  business.  InMcad  of  singing  to  each 
<'th*r.  in  the  course  of  the  action,  they 
cbact  anger,  love,  remorse  and  all,  at  the 
^^Unee  ;  who.  if  there  be  any  pretence 
of  truth  in  the  scenes,  should  not  be  sup- 
po^d  by  those  on  the  stage  even  to  be 
^rc.    Oh,  what  a  mass  of  absurdity !'' 

We  were  impatient  "  Mr.  Hanlhcd,'' 
*e  rejoined,  •*  if  you  don't  like  the  Opera, 
i(.-«p  away  from  it  Don't  explode  any 
more  of  your  wrath  in  our  face.    We  like 


the  Opera.  There,  we  can  sec  men,  women, 
fashionable  people,  dancers,  white  oper»- 
clouks,  bare  arms,  diamonds,  and  Miss 
Coutts  in  a  private  box.  We  can  hear 
singing,  orchestra,  recitative,  people's  re- 
marks, and  the  incessant  and  inspiriting 
shouts  of  the  prompter.  Therefore,  we 
choose  to  go.  And  as  for  you,  if  you  don't 
choose  to  go.  and  to  profit  by  it,  stay 
grumbling  at  home.'' 

*•  Very  good,"  said  our  friend.  "  I  see 
that  we  go  to  the  Opera-house  for  different 
purposes.  For  you,  and  for  Lytic  Legge, 
and  bis  cousin  Fastorsc  ;  and  for  my  cous- 
ins^ the  Misses  Van  Scbave,  the  Italian 
Opera  is  the  right  place.  And  in  it,  the 
music  liears  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  Fhow,  that  lettuce  does  to  vinegar,  and 
sugar,  and  oil,  in  salad.  It  is  only  the 
vehicle  to  convey  the  fiavors — something  to 
chew,  while  the  rest  is  tasted.  But  enough 
of  music." 

The  conversation,  as  to  music  at  least, 
here  ceased.  We  hod  defined  our  re- 
spective positions ;  yet  had  not  Ilardhed 
puzzled  us  a  little  ?  Not  to  the  extreme  of 
a  blush,  or  speechlessness.  But  somehow 
he  seemed  to  have  cast  into  our  mind  a 
thought  that  continually  demanded  con- 
sideration. It  was  this:  la  the  Opera 
American  and  sensible  ? 

People  who  will  pester  themselves  with 
persistent  inquiries  about  the  abstract  val- 
ues of  things,  and  their  ab>olute  propriety 
and  reasonableness,  will  probably  fall  into 
a  condition  like  that  of  poor  Ilardhed  ; 
who  takes  no  pleasure  in  anything  which 
does  not  endure  his  impertinent  habit  of 
"  ultimate  analysis."  Let  us  all.  therefore, 
friends,  avoid  "  ultimate  analysis." 

It  is — or  ought  to  be — well  understood, 
by  all  persons  joining  in  conversations  in 
'our  private  office,  that  such  conversations 
are  liable  to  be  confiscated  and  summarily 
applied  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  our 
readers.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  we 
are  justifiable  in  relating  what  we  can 
remember  of  a  recent  dialogue  between 
Mr.  Hardhed  and  a  military  friend — Gene- 
ral Delablueblazes. 

We  had  been  consulting  them  about  a 
subject  in  connection  with  which,  as  it 
happens,  there  is  an  article  from  a  distin- 
guished source  in  this  present  number  of 
the  Monthly — the  propriety,  namely,  of 
permitting  the  advocacy  of  warlike  mea»- 
sures,  offensive  or  defensive,  in  this  periodi- 
cal.   Hardhed  was  entirely  opposed  to  it 
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*<  Staff  and  nonsense  I"  he  exclaimed, 
rather  coarselj.  "  Men  arc  two  wide  be- 
tween the  ears,  already.  At  least,  they  are 
80,  if  the  phrenological  dictum  is  true, 
which  makes  that  dimension  a  measure 
of  fighting  capabilities.  And  by  the  way, 
the  principle  might  be  tested  by  observing 
whether  the  ears  of  the  members  of  the 
Peace  Society  will  button  behind  them. 
You  should  consider  carefully  before  allow- 
ing the  Magazine  to  operate  in  furtherance 
of  the  heathen  and  barbarous  war-spirit 
which  is  to-day  increasing  in  the  land." 

**Sir/'  said  Greneral  Dclablueblazes,  ele- 
vating his  chin  out  of  his  stock,  putting  his 
hand  under  it  so  as  to  grasp  his  whiskers 
at  the  ears  and  throat,  and  brushing  them 
forward  so  as  to  drive  a  mouthful  of  air  out 
of  his  mouth  with  a  "  pf,"  "  Sir,  the  mili- 
tary spirit  of  this  country  ia  aroused  ;  and 
in  good  time.  I  am  glad  and  proud  of  it 
At  the  last  review  of  the  Ninetieth  Brigade, 
there  wasn't  a  company  that  was  not  full 
and  uniformed.  We  shall  be  able  to  vindi- 
cate our  undoubted  rights  upon  this  conti- 
nent, sir ;  and  to  repel  the  concert  of 
wicked  attacks  which  the  European  tyrants 
will  make  upon  us  as  soon  as  they  are  once 
settled  again  at  home." 

**I  know  it,"  said  Hardhed.  *' Rain- 
storms used  to  dismay  our  '  household 
troops.'  But  even  the  elemental  war, 
which  used  to  make  our  heroes 

*  KiTcr  up  their  shappoes  with  bandannen, 

And  send  the  inaines  skootin'  to  the  bar-rooms  with 
their  banners,' 

can  no  longer  quench  the  fierce  military 
fire.  In  the  sudden  splashes  of  a  rainy  day, 
our  country-s  brave  defenders  paddle  in- 
domitably al)0ut,  with  a  gigantic  umbrella, 
like  the  pavesse  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  avert 
the  missiles  from  above.  Drills  and  reviews  ^ 
come  off  like  peremptory  auctions — positive 
sale  rain,  or  shine. 

"It  is  just  as  you  say,  General.  The 
Secretary  at  War  recommends  an  increase 
of  the  army.  And  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  recommends  an  increase  of  the  navy. 
These  hints  and  urgencies  are  of  course ; 
they  are  not  very  significant.  The  rise  of 
the  war-spirit  is  not  the  efflux  of  an  honest 
patriotism,  driven  by  fell  necessity  to  take 
arms  in  hand.  It  comes  fVom  ambition, 
selfishness,  vanity.  You,  General,  are  very 
well  aware  that  if  you  could  conduct  one 
successful  campaign  in  actual  service,  you 
would  be  the  best  candidate  your  party 


could  select  for  President  Don't  blush.; 
that  shows  that  you  had  thought  of  it  be- 
fore. And  any  of  the  generals  in  such  a 
campaign,  have  at  least  a  chance  at  some 
remoter  presidency.  And  this,  Greneral, 
materially  modifies  the  opinions  of  leading 
politicians  about  war,  because  the  poor  fel- 
lows can't  help  it. 

"Even  children  are  infected  with  the 
fighting  fury.  There  is  more  than  one 
school  whose  pupils  are  early  instructed  in 
the  details  of  the  battle-array ;  and  in 
uniform,  sword  or  musket  in  hand,  they  are 
actually  educated  for  war.  I  wonder  how 
many  men  in  this  country  will  say  that 
they  desire  their  sons  to  be  trained  with 
soldierly  proclivities  ?  War  is  a  barbarism. 
And  now,  in  these  United  States,  where 
civilization  is  the  highest  in  the  world, 
solely  because  it  is  most  Christian  and 
•peaceful,  children  are  trained  backslid ingly 
towards  the  savagery  of  a  thousand  yean 
ago ;  towards  the  devilish  old  belief  that 
only  a  soldier  is  a  man !" 

"Mr.  Uardhed,"  answered  General  Dcla- 
blueblazes, with  some  asperity,  "I  can  as- 
sure you  that  there  is  no  patriotism  in  such 
rant  as  that.  That  sort  of  talk  will  do  well 
enough  in  Peace  Congresses,  and  such 
broad-brimmed  places.  But  in  a  world  of 
nations,  national  life  and  liberty  must  be 
maintained  by  each  people,  for  itself.  We 
of  the  United  States,  are  this  day  substan- 
tially defenceless  against  any  powerfU 
foreign  foe.  If  we  are  to  maintain  our 
place  as  a  nation,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
defend,  and  to  attack  too  ;  for  often  an 
attack  is  the  best  defence.  We  are  now 
rich  and  at  ease ;  and  now,  therefore,  we 
should  foresee  the  perils  of  the  future  and 
make  ready  for  them.  The  wise  man  fore- 
seeth  the  evil.  In  peace,  prepare  for  war." 
"Yes,"  cried  Hardhed,  impetuously. 
"  Prepare  for  it.  And  then  you  will  be  sure 
to  have  it.  Sweep  and  garnish  your  tene- 
ment, and  there  is  little  risk  but  that  the 
seven  devils  will  be  at  hand  to  occupy. 
What  a  wicked  motto  is  that  for  a  Christian 
nation !  I  donH  pretend  to  be  a  religious 
man — but  those  who  preach  from  that  text 
of  yours  should  declare  the  worship  of  Mo- 
loch ;  and  set  up  his  brazen  image  on 
Mount  Vernon.  In  peace,  prepare  for  war ! 
That  blood-red  and  murder-stained  maxim 
is  advanced  with  as  much  confidence  as  if 
it  were  the  Golden  Rule!  I  wish  that 
wicked  antitheses  were  in  the  nature  of 
things  impossible !    How  few  are  the  pee- 
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pie  who  will  peep  behind  the  epigram  to 
■ee  if  truth  upholds  it!  Yoar  maxim, 
and  yoar  reasoaiog,  aad  this  article  here, 
vhich  Mr.  Editor  has  shown  us,  quietly 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  devil  and  his 
imps,  and  their  black  intermeddling  here 
on  earth,  are  all  established  institutions, 
and  to  be  preserved.  It  is  assumed  as  of 
eoorse  that  the  oppressions  of  the  European 
kings  are  to  thrust  us  into  a  just  defensive 
var ;  or  that  some  land-stealing  enterprise 
of  our  own  will  drive  us  to  resist  a  de- 
cerved  punishment ;  or,  at  any  rate,  that 
wars,  and  bloodshed,  and  piracy,  and  de- 
vastation are  in  store  for  us.*' 

"Sir."   said  his  interlocutor,  "do  you 
deny  that  the  policy  of  this  government  is 
unacceptable  to  the  despotisms  of  Europe  ? 
Don't  you  know  that  the  Courts  of  France, 
Aosfria,  and  Russia,  if  not  all  the  others, 
voald  be  glad  to  coerce  us,  if  they  cannot 
otb?rwi«e    induce  us,  into  other  conduct 
than  our  present  conduct,  in  many  particu- 
hn?    Are  we  to  wait,  and  make  ourselves 
more  and  more  helpless,  until  they  come 
and  sboot  and  rob  up  and  down  the  land, 
to  any  extent  necessary  to  force  us  into 
compliance  7    I  don't  see  how  that  sort  of 
murder  and  bloodshed  is  any  better  than 
vhat  would    happen    in    repelling  them. 
And  furthermore,  these  things  are  the  ne- 
cessuy  incidents  to  necessary  measures. 
Tb«  good  of  the  country,  if  it  does  necessi- 
tate individual  sorrow,  is  yet  paramount 
thereto.    It  is  better  that  some  should  die, 
thuthat  all  should  be  enslaved.    And  I 
wim  you.  sir.  and  all  persons  like  you, 
^0  cry.  Peace  !  peace !  when  there  is  no 
peace,  and  who  would  lull  uS  here  into  a 
fool's  paradise  of  tranquillity,  that  there  is 
^ger.    The  overshadowing  power  of  the 
Cmted  States  has  cast  a  gloom  over  the 
^gs.    And  they  will  hasten  to  cut  down 
Wtf  'aT  tree  of  liberty  by  the  roots,  when- 
ce they  think  the  stem  is  unguarded,  and 
^hfliever  ibeir  little  affairs  at  home  are 
ftttledup.    Your  arguments  are  unpatri- 
^  and  absurd,  and  should  make  you  the 
Sfoffaad  abhorrence  of  true  Americans  I*' 

"Aod  is  it  indeed  so?''  questioned  Hard- 
^  "  Are  the  men  now  living  who  are  to 
Border  their  fellows  by  the  wholesale? 
9»»il  the  children  now  playing  merrily 
*U>nt  their  mother's  knee,  in  peaceful  in- 
^d  valleys,  or  on  bright  sea-side  slopes, 
tbrvt  the  harsh-edged  bayonet  within  the 
tide*  of  groaning  men,  now  likewise  chlld- 
Ka  in  other  pleasant  homes  across  the  sea  ? 
roL.  T. — 14 


Shall  the  fair  young  wife,  who  now  laughs 
to  her  crowing  baby,  in  the  coming  yeara 
see  the  child  brought  home  a  mutilated 
man,  moaning  and  writhing  in  speechlesi- 
ness.  with  his  face  torn  off  his  head  by  a  round 
shot,  or  dead,  his  body  rent  into  bloody  tat- 
ters by  a  shell  ?  Which  of  our  youths  shall 
go  on  such  an  errand  and  return  in  such 
guise?  Point  out  the  women  who  shall 
turn  over  the  dead  corpses  after  the  battle, 
as  the  English  women  have  been  doing  in 
the  East,  and  seek  their  husbands  and 
brothers,  headless,  mangled,  split  and  bunt 
asunder  by  the  diabolical  contrivances  of 
the  war  I 

''  What  devilishly  cunning  and  savage 
sophistry  is  that  deceitful  generalizing  talk 
about  war,  which  looks  at  it  as  a  thing 
away  from  individuals— cpbome  somehow 
by  the  power  of  the  nation,  but  not  con- 
cerning any  one  man,  or  woman,  or  child  I 
It  is  all  a  cursed  lie  and  villainy.  I  wish 
to  God  that  those  who  contemplate  war  so 
complacently,  and  urge  preparation  for  it 
BO  strongly,  might  for  a  day  feel  the  sensa- 
tions of  one  shut  up  with  the  bloody  corpse 
of  an  only  friend!  The  next  day — not 
later— I  would  trust  their  opinions  about 
war. 

''  Defence  ?  It  is  by  our  peaceful  happi- 
ness here — ^not  by  our  fortifications  and 
military  schools — our  army  and  navy — that 
we  are  sapping  the  strength  of  the  Europe- 
an despotisms.  The  greater  the  happineos 
attainable  here,  the  greater  the  desire  to 
enter  into  our  copartnership.  Do  you  sup- 
pose that,  even  now,  the  European  soldiery 
would  fight  very  strenuously  against  a  na- 
tion which  offers  them  a  farm  and  a  home 
for  the  taking  ? 

"  But  let  us  organize  into  a  military  na- 
tion. Let  us  glitter  and  bristle  with  cold 
steel,  and  the  tawdry,  babyish  trinketry  of 
a  military  rig  :  let  us  entrench  our  coasts 
with  stone  walls,  and  guard  them  with 
wooden  ones.  I  promise  you  that  human 
beings  will  not  own  and  control  all  that 
machinery  for  nothing.  Every  fool  who 
can  raise  a  devil,  does  it.  But  the  back- 
ward conjuration  is  hanler  to  learn;  and 
the  miserable  wizard  is  usually,  as  he  de- 
serves, destroyed  by  the  spirit  which  he 
called  up.  Just  as  soon  as  we  are  all  ready 
for  war,  we  shall  have  it.  And  having 
once  evoked  the  fiend.  I  promise  yon  he 
will  not  down  at  your  bidding,  nor  at  that 
of  anv  man  or  men.    The  next  war  entered 
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into  bjr  this  country  aliall  be  a  charge  upon 
Ihe  conscience  of  General  Deiablueblazea, 
and  of  all  those  who  shall  have  hounded 
our  foolish  ms^orities  into  it" 

'<  Sir,"  said  the  chieftain,  "  I  shan't  en- 
dure any  such  insinuations  as  that.  Tou 
are  no  gentleman." 

"  Perhaps  not ;  but  is  a  soldier  a  man?" 

General  Dclablueblazcs  jumped  up  in  a 
rage.  We  hastened  to  interfere ;  and  by 
exhorting  Uardhed  to  stick  tight  to  his 
peace  principles,  and  the  General  to  remem- 
ber his  reputation,  we  pacified  them  a  little, 
and  Hardhed  resumed : 

'<  Don't  understand  me  as  intending  any- 
thing derogatory  to  you,  Grencral.  I  douH 
mean  it  alL  But  seriously,  now,  consider 
the  soldier.  Imprimis,  he  carries  *a  bushel 
of  cotton  in  the  breast,  of  his  coat,  to  make 
him  a  full,  manly  chest  Therein,  General, 
he  labors  under  a  mistake ;  that  is  emu- 
lating the  beauties  proper  to  the  other  sex. 
Further,  he  is  tricked  out  with  all  sorts  of 
pretty  things ;  he  has  a  gay  red  sash ;  or 
a  great  empty  bag  hung  at  his  sword-belt 
by  two  long  strings,  or  dangling  typically 
fh>m  the  cranium ;  or  some  red  or  blue  or 
white  feathers ;  a  decoration  for  a  naked 
Indian.  He  wears  a  hat  bestuck  with 
spread  eagles  and  chains  and  scraps  of  fur 
and  shiny  leather,  as  if  it  were  fashioned 
after  the  picture  in  the  kaleidoscope.  He 
has  a  streak  on  his  trousers^  leg ;  some  gilt 
copper  on  his  jacket ;  bright  buttons,  and 
plenty  of  them.  What  a  nice  and  appro- 
priate outfit  for  a  spoilt  child  ;  but  what  a 
childish  bedia&enment  for  a  man !  Childish ; 
and  therefore,  according  to  the  clothes-phi- 
losophy, the  soldier  is  a  child,  not  a  man. 
Herein,  also,  is  he  a  small  child  ;  that  the 
indulgence  of  his  passions  is  the  most 
noticeable  part  of  his  life.  Fighting,  which 
is  a  business  whose  whole  essence  is  pas- 
aion,  is  all  that  gives  him  an  existence. 
No  fight,  no  soldier.  Also,  he  is  a  devil ; 
for  he  lives  to  do  evil  to  others,  his  ene- 
mies, po-called.  Also,  he  is  a  weevil  (t.  «. 
wee  evil — small  plague  ;  the  derivation 
liere  being  by  the  rule  of  contraries,  since 
the  soldier  is  no  small  plague) ;  because 
he  lives  upon  that  which  others  earn  and 
preserve  for  him.  I  might  make  a  much 
longer  string  of  similitudes,  but  the  game 
is  not  worth  the  candle.  I  presume  I  have 
sufficiently  proved  that  soldiers  have  no 
business  to  be  called  men." 

**  Mr.  Hardsnout,  or  whatever  your  name 


is,"  exclaimed  the  General  la  ungovemable 

anger,  "you  poor  miserable .    But  I 

won't  demean  myself  by  bandying  words 
with  you.  You  have  insulted  me  and  my 
profession.  You  shall  hear  from  me  bj  a 
friend."  , 

**  Always  happy  to  hear  flrom  you.  Gene- 
ral Delablueblazes,  in  any  way,"  answered 
Blldad,  whose  disquisitions  upon  war  seemed 
to  have  peppered  him  up  to  a  degree  of 
ugliness.  Then  suddenly  changing  his  tone, 
he  exclaimed  with  a  sneer. 

"  Hear  from  you  by  a  friend  T  Transact 
your  own  business,  sir;  Dr.  Franklin  b 
authority,  that  if  so  done,  it  will  be  well 
done.  Talk  to  mc  like  a  man,  if  you  want 
to  be  one  ;  and  I  will  answer  you  accord- 
ingly. But  don't  undertake  to  put  any- 
body except  a  bedlamite  or  a  soldier, 
through  a  course  of  formalities  fantastic 
enough  for  the  sons  of  monkeys — I  mean 
the  formalities  of  a  duel." 

Here  we  interfered  again.  "General 
Delablueblazes,  please  sit  We  shall  be 
most  happy  of  your  opinion  on  some  points 
discussed  in  Jomini ;  and  we  want  partictt- 
larly  to  ask  you  about  some  speculations 
of  ours  on  Montalcmbcrt'S  plans ;  for  the 
City  Council  are  about  to  make  an  engage- 
ment with  Coleman  &  Stetson,  to  fortify 
the  Astor  House  as  a  citadel  in  case  of 
invasion  ;  and  they  need  advice  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  portholes  already  existing  under 
the  eaves.  We  contend  that  they  ought  to 
be  mounted  with  Lancaster  guns,  sixty- 
eight  pounders ;  they  think  that  a  portar 
ble  soup-kitchen  and  an  inverting  ket- 
tle arc  about  the  thing.  And  as  for 
you,  Hardhed,  go  off.  You're  not  fit  to 
converse  with  a  man  of  action  like  the 
General.  Come  back  again,  when  there  is 
nobody  here  whose  feelings  will  be  wounded 
by  your  vitriolic  talk." 

But  we  could  not  keep  either  of  tbem* 
Hardhed  went  off  sneering,  and  Delablue- 
blazes swearing  ;  and  we  fear  we  have  lost 
two  entertaining  friends. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THB    8M1TB801I1AH     IXSTITUTIOIT . 

Dec.  \9th,  IS&i. 
I  hare  not,  till  now,  availed  myself  of  your  per- 
mission to  address  Uie  readers  of  Putnam**  Maim' 
Wfui,  on  the  present  position  of  the  Smithsonian 
Library, — ^because  I  iiare  seen  no  use  in  anticipat- 
ing the  discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  proper  pub- 
lic tribonals,  which  arc  the  Board  of  Regents,  tlw 
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^■■ithMBian  Initltothm  **  itself,  and  Gongrass,  from 
wkoM  legUUtioa  these  two  boards  were  born.  Now 
that  CoDfress  is  la  sesdion,  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
Library  will  of  course  b«|p'D.  This  is  a  proper  time, 
Ibeo,  to  attempt  to  inform  the  public  regarding  the 
remarkable  questions  as  to  its  administration. 

The  author  of  an  able  paper  in  your  August  num- 
ber, on  (lie  **  legitimate  mission  of  the  Smithsonian 
Ias:itation,**  oflTered  an  argument,  arranged  with 
care  and  study,  to  show  that  Congress,  when  it 
created  the  two  boards  I  have  named,  and  intrusted 
each  with  the  powers  under  which  it  acts,  did  not 
keep  within  the  bounds  indicated  by  Smithson*s 
wJI,  as*'in  honor  and  good  faith**  it  should  have 
done.  There  is  no  need  whateTer  of  following  this 
argflunent  at  present.  lu  author  could  not  have 
expected,  that  before  it  came  into  print,  a  single 
^kcr  of  the  institution  sliould  hare  attempted  to 
■et  aside  the  prorisions  of  the  very  act  by  which  he 
VIS  created.  Nor  does  the  argument  stray  so  far 
from  the  purpose  of  its  author,  as  to  attempt  to  show 
that  the  act  at  once  gives  power  to  carry  out  what 
he  supposes  Smithson's  purposes,  and  at  the  same 
tazee  refuses  to  give  IL  That  essay  is  a  straightfor- 
ward plea  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  Institution 
bg  Congress,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  under 
which  it  IS  founded,  does  not**  in  honor  and  good 
hxth  "  keep  **  within  g:DithMii'4  purposes.** 

Whatever  may  be  the  weight  of  this  argument,  and 
leocifess  th^t  to  my  mind  it  has  none,  it  is  evidently 
DO  jasti6catson  of  any  course  which  officers  of  the 
Institutioa  may  choose  to  uke,*iQ  disobedience  to  the 
sa  which  creates  them.  To  them  this  law  is  law,  or 
^y  wou:d  not  be  officers.  If  they  contider  it  dis- 
hoaorabic,  and  an  act  of  bad  faith,  their  duty  is  to 
mign. 

The  specifications  of  that  act,  as  your  correspon- 
<cct  of  Augosc  has  already  informed  your  readers, 
prtv'.Je  principally  for  the  establishment  of  a  great 
pBklic  library  at  Washington,  as  the  means  of  in- 
creating  and  diffu»ing  knowledge.  The  wisdom  of 
th'u  course  had  been  demonstrutvd  in  the  pre%-ious 
debater,  so  that  this  appropriation  commanded  a 
Tcrj  k'.rong  vote,  in  a  Conj^res^  tn  wliioli  had  been 
prweatefl  all  the  plans  of  the  friend*  of  ventilators, 
CMklr.g  stoves,  tract  distribution,  and  the  publica- 
tisn  of  books  vhich  could  find  no  other  publisher. 
To  a  body  like  OiDgress,  a  plan  which  shows  some- 
tLcf  r«r  money  'pent,  ha4  strong  reconi;nendut:ons. 
h  .*  to  the  cri-illt  of  Congress  that  it  U  so,  when  that 
KoeOicg  is  as  valuable  an  addition  to  the  country's 
ic^urees  as  a  Great  N.itional  Library. 

The  wisidom  of  tUli  idea  of  Congress  has  been 
ti.o:oojVy  vouched  fur  by  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
th*  I:;»:::ution.  in  the  disposition  they  have  made 
•f  t-he-r  own  publication*.  With  the  view  of  *•  In- 
crcsfting  and  diffjfting  knowledge,**  tliey  have  dls- 
lr-.ai:>d  the^e  c:>Mly  bo>iks  to  the  principal  Public 
l.bra.r:r4  of  the  world ;  having  made  a  selection, 
*'  ch.  as  t'r.ey  Inform  t:».  Is  of  it'elf  a  valuable  labor 
i^M(i?red  in  tiie  caUM  of  science,  and  instituted  a 
*}*teTii  of  exchange  by  which  the  largest  Foreign 
Lmri»4, and  ali  in  this  country  larger  than  10/00 


Tolomes,  receive  these  **  Contributions  to  Science.*** 
This  is  the  way  to  diffuse  knowledge  if  you  have 
any  to  diffuse.  Five  hundred  copies  thus  distributed 
meet  tlie  widest  possible  constituency.  For  a  Pub- 
lic Library  is,  as  Congress  regarded  It,  the  beat 
single  engine  for  increasing  and  diffusing  know- 
ledge.t 

Convinced,  for  stich  reasons,  and  for  the  others 
which  the  argument  of  years  had  brought  forward, 
that  a  Public  Library  would  best  answer  their  pur- 
pose,—which  was  "to  increase  and  diffuse  know- 
ledge,**—Congress  ordered  that  twenty-fire  tlioo- 
sand  dollars  a  year  chould  be  expended  for  that 
purpos.'.  *'  The  said  RegenU  shall  make,  from  the 
interest  of  the  said  ftaiid,  an  appropriation  not  ex- 
ceeding an  average  of  twenty-five  thousand  d«>Ilara 
annually,  for  the  gradual  formation  of  a  libraiy 
composed  of  valuable  works  pertaining  to  nil  d«- 
partments  of  human  knowledge.**  This  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Statute  creating  the  Board  of  Regents. 

There  never  was  an  appropriation  more  speciflo, 
nor  words  more  difficult  to  wrest  from  their  mean- 
ing. It  is  often  thought  prudent  in  bills  of  appro- 
priation to  Insert  the  words  "  not  exceeding,**  be- 
cause the  full  amount  may  not  be  precisely  reached, 
and  accounting  officers  must  have  warrant  to  pa/ 
less  amounts  as  they  are  needed.  Bat  the  word 
*'  average'*  here,  is  enough  to  show  that  the  inten- 
tion of  C)ngress  was,  that  the  sum  of  $25,000  shouM 
be  spent  every  year,— one  year  to  make  up  for 
another  in  the  long  run,— for  a  library  pertaining' 
to  all  departments  of  human  knowledge. 

The  question,  however,  this  winter  to  be  brought 
before  the  Government,  the  Institution,  and  tha 
Board  of  Regents,  is  this  :— For  what  reasons  hare 
the  Regents  so  conducted  the  Institution  that  tha 
average  annual  expenditure  for  a  library  has  been, 
in  eight  years,  only  $1,S:»5,  instead  of  $25,000? 

In  fact,  at  the  beginning  of  their  operations,  tha 
Regents  resolved  to  build  from  their  income,  and 
from  that  only.  Congress  had  arranged  that  tha 
accumuiatiou  of  back  interest  should  be  devoted  (o 
the  building,  but  the  Regents  chose  to  save  this  sum 
for  principal,  and  for  years,  therefore,  have  had  to 
draw  on  their  income  for  building — a  course  tw 
which  I  have  never  seen  the  reasons.  It  has  re- 
sulted in  a  very  slow  progress  of  that  remarkabia 
pile  known  as  the  Emi:hson  Institute,  believed  to 
be  in  the  Normin*Lombard-Owen-Renwick-Gothio 
and  Vandal,  style  of  architecture, — quite  imposing, 
very  expensive,  and  singularly  inconvenient.^  While 
this  went  on,  there  was  an  excuse  for  spending  as 
little  as  possible  upon  the  Library.  When  thi4  was 
at  l.ijt  near  completion,  those  p^r^ons  who  had  been 
waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  .Vet,  had  reason  to 
expect  that  twenty  five  tho'jsand  dollars  a  year 
should  at  last  be  expended  for  a  Public  Library. 

hy  thij  time,  however,  th?  Institution  had  organ- 
ized a  staff  of  officers  for  all  sorts  of  duties,  involv- 
ing a  coi>«idcrab!e  expense.  It  had  also  set  on  foot 
a  system  of  publication,  proposing  to  publish  differ- 
ent sets  of  works,— as  your  readers  have  been  in- 
formed,—for  which  the  Act   creating  it  gave  n« 


*  Tlr^y  have  aNo  devised,  as  a  circular  from  their  distrihution  bureau  informs  us,  the  best  shape  to  be 
fvr-.  •,  tl.«-ir  do-runientA  for  the  purfio^e  of  conveniently  parking  t.h<m  away  in  boxet.  We  trust,  sincerely, 
L'at  ifi:*  i*  not  the  only  use  which  awaits  them. — F.  I. 

•  A*  y  .J  are  y^^ur^c.f  the  publisher  of  the  works  of  the  ln«titution,  yon  undoubtedly  know  h«>w  ver>- small 
b'  e  acrv  tu  reader*,  evi'n  of  their  *' |K)i»ular  *'  con:nbuti:>ri!<.  If  i:  is  not  improper,  a  statement  of  sates 
fjr  «  jear  -r  m-jre,  would  l>e  quite  a  valuable  element  in  th*t  <i;«cu«>ion  of  the  system,  which  for  some  ye.trs 
U:  I"t;  ad  •ptL-il.  It  will  «iiijw  that  workingmen,  on  subjects  of  science,  do  not  buy  books  largely,  but  re!y 
03  P;:.!ir  L;brari>-s  for  tlie  ^upjiy  of  them.     They  need  still  larijer  resource*  of  the  same  kind. — F.  I. 

X  It  is  but  just  to  notice  that  Prof.  Uenry  has  always  been  opposed  to  the  plan  of  this  building.— Ztf.  P.  If. 
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povfr  ftt  ftO.  Thert  would  have  been  more  reason 
ft>r  its  Introducing  water  into  the  city  of  Oalena. 
For,  in  fact,  it  was  proposed  in  Congress,  that  it 
should  hare  this  power  of  printing  boolEs,  and  per< 
mission  was  refused,  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one. 

Its  expenses  for  publication,  howerer,  hare  been 
leis  considerable  than  the  expenses  of  Its  general 
management.  It  has,  in  eight  years,  organised  a 
staff,  consisting  of  a  secretary,  clerk  to  the  secre- 
tary, bookkeeper  to  the  clerk.  Janitor,  laborer  and 
watchman ;  assistant  to  the  secretary,  assistant 
to  the  assistant,  and  assistant  to  the  assistant-and- 
his-assistant,  whose  annual  charge  is  $11,455.  For 
lighting,  heating,  and  other"  incidentals,"  such  ad- 
ditional expenses  are  incurred  as  raised  the  annual 
diarge  last  year  to  $17,740,  for  merely  keeping  the 
machine  in  motion.  For  printing  contributions, 
paying  obserrers,  and  all  that,  independent  expen- 
ditures are  necessary. 

Now,  the  annual  income  is  only  $40,000.  And 
with  this  enormous  staff-expenditure— $17,740  being 
paid  for  the  management  of  the  other  $22,260— the 
Regents  found  they  had  not,  eren  with  their  build- 
ing, happily  done,  the  $25,000  required  by  Con- 
gress for  the  Public  Library  it  tried  to  create  in  the 
Statute  of  August  10, 1S46.  They  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  a  special  committee,  whose  majority  report  is 
the  first  essential  paper  in  the  discussion  now  before 
the  public. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  Congress  ordered  a 
Library  appropriation  of  $25,000,  when  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  whole  income  would  be  but  $80,000, 
or  thereabouts.  Tour  reader,  new  to  the  subject, 
would  certainly  say  :— "  If  they  hare  only  $22,000 
left  with  which  to  meet  their  $25,000  payment,  they 
must  retrench  $3,000  on  their  staff  expenses."  This 
is  precisely  what  any  other  Board  of  Trustees  would 
do.  Congress  having  prescribed  an  annual  Library 
payment  not  exceeding  an  average  of  $25,000,  and 
having  prescribed  nothing  ebe,— simply  giving  per- 
mission for  lectures,  a  laboratory,  and  a  museum, 
and  refusing  permission  for  printing,  it  would  seem, 
of  course,  that  at  any  sacrifice  in  these  miscella- 
neous expenses,  the  Library  payment  of  $25,000 
Should  be  kept  up  from  the  ftaind. 

The  Regents,  however,  refSerred  the  question  of 
ftature  expenses  to  a  committee.  A  majority  of  this 
committee — reporting  the  facts  which  we  have 
stated  as  to  the  general  expenses — proposes  to  meet 
the  deficit  in  the  expense,  by  virtually  abolishing 
the  Qeneral  Library.  They  propose  to  have  merely 
a  library  of  **  valuable  "  books— to  be  principally 
recruited  by  exchanges.  For  the  next  year,  they 
propose  that  no  new  books  shall  be  bought,  bet 
ttiose  needed  by  the  ofllcers  of  the  institution. 

This  proposal,  not  yet  acted  upon,  has  excited 
the  surprise  of  all  those  who  had  been  interested  in 
the  Institution. 

By  lU  daring  it  has  surprised  eren  those  men  of 
physical  science,  who  are  glad  to  have  their  books 
printed  for  them,  when  they  can  find  no  publishers 
but  the  Institute. 

By  its  overthrow  of  the  original  plan.  It  has  sor- 
prlsed  those  who  hoped  that  the  Nation  was  to  have 
at  last  a  National  Library,  and  have  distrusted  the 
printing  business  of  the  Institution. 

Mr.  Meacham,  a  minority  of  the  committee,  has 
presented  a  minority  report,  stating  the  reasons 
for  adhering  in  good  faith  to  the  Library  plan  as 
laid  down  in  the  Act  fhim  which  the  Regents  take 
their  authority. 

Pending  any  aoUon  on  those  reports,  Profeiior 


Henry,  the  Secretary,  wfiose  wish  Is  to  hare  tht 
appropriation  for  the  Library  set  aside,  has  eom> 
plicated  the  question  by  coolly  removing  the  Libra- 
rian, Professor  Jewett. 

Matters  are  in  this  position,  when  CongrtM 
meets,  the  Regents  meet— and  the  "Smithsonlaa 
Institution  "  itself  can  be  called  together. 

It  Is  very  evident  that  they  have  a  much  narrowvr 
question  before  them  than  has  been  discussed  In 
public.  They  hare  not  to  Inquire  what  Smithsen 
weald  have  liked— poor,  proud,  insignificant  dabeter 
that  he  was  in  the  chemistry  of  tears,  and  tha 
mathematics  of  ro2t{/6  et-noir  ;  but  what  Congresa 
has  directed. 

Any  Regents  who  find  the  Act  of  Congress  a  dia- 
honor  and  breach  of  faith,  will  wash  their  bandi 
of  it,  and  resign. 

Those  who  believe  Congress  had  power  to  makt 
such  an  institution  as  your  correspondent  describe!, 
"a  great  national  library  at  Washington,  worthy 
an  educated  and  enlightened  nation,"  will  simply 
vote  to  reduce  all  other  expenses  of  the  In8Ututioii« 
that  an  average  of  $35,000  may  be  appropriated  td 
that  purpose. 

And  Congress  will  doubUess  watch  their  proe*i 
dure.  It  will  not  leave  to  this  board  the  nnlliflea- 
tion  of  the  Act  which  created  it.  Should  Lient. 
Page,  who  is  now  surveying  the  La  Plata,  condnd* 
some  day,  that  the  survey  of  that  river  is  nneoo- 
sUtutional,  and  proceed  to  spend  the  government 
fVmds  intrusted  to  him  in  a  model  farm  on  Its 
shores-some  one  would  soon  call  him  to  acconat. 
If  the  Board  of  Regents,  intrusted  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Library,  conclude  that  Cof- 
gress  there  did  not  rightiy  interpret  its  trust— «b4 
that  the  money  will  be  better  spent  in  printing  % 
Dictionary  of  the  Choctaw  language — I  do  nol 
doubt  that  some  power  will  be  found  to  call  thflM 
to  account  as  well. 

Respectfully  yours, 
?.L 


LITERATURE. 

American.—  Out-Doora  at  IdUwUd,  By 
N.  P.  WiLUS — as  any  man  could  see,  CTeo 
if  he  "  had  a  thunderbolt  in  his  eye." 

One  sentence,  in  the  preface,  has  a  bio- 
graphical interest.  Mr.  Willis  says  that  in 
living,  "  to  live,  aa  variedly j  aa  amply ^  and 
aa  worthily,  aa  ia  poasible  to  hia  human 
faeultieat  tohile  upon  thia  planet^  has  been 
hia  aim  ;  and  not  to  be  remembered  after 
he  ahall  have  left  it," 

Might  it  not  seem  intuitionally  true,  that 
he  who  lives  moat  variedly,  amply  afid 
worthily,  will,  of  necessity,  be  best  and 
most  remembered  after  he  is  dead  T 

Out-Doora  at  Idlevnldj  indicates  in  the 
writer  quick  and  keen  a»thetics — i.  e., 
beauty-seeing :  at  times,  much  kindlineoi 
for  fellows  and  reverence  for  good  ;  an  in- 
dividualized and  apparently  carefully  col* 
tivated  habit  in  language.  In  briefer 
terms,  the  book  is  written  as  its  indications 
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mj,  bj  one  who  lireB  for  the  perception, 
eigojmeat  and  ezpreeaion  of  Beaut  if. 
Beanty  in  nature ;  in  its  ever-new  sponta- 
neoofl  fresbneai ;  beauty  in  thought,  in  the 
freshness  of  new  and  quaint  or  graceful  com- 
binations and  comparisons  of  things  and 
their  relations ;  beauty  in  expression ;  in 
tiie  freshness  of  quaint  or  graceful  new 
words,  or  combinations  and  analysis  of  old 
words. 

The  life,  so  far  as  this  book  may  be  its  ex- 
ponent, has  been  mainly  an  .Esthetic  Life — a 
life  of  beauty-study ;  no  more ;  better 
than  a  '*  Skimpolian  '*  life,  in  that  it  has  been 
pnrposeful,  laborious,  kind  and  sincere, 
and  has  made  much  happiness ;  but,  as  a 
faUlment  of  the  scheme  outlined  in  the 
preface,  a  failure,  because  it  fills  out  only 
a  department  of  the  original  draught 

The  language  of  the  book  is  worth  some 
attention.  It  is  in  the  Willistic  style,  pro- 
perly so-called.  The  preface,  and  perhaps 
the  portions  addresBed  to  invalids,  is  au 
exception  to  this  rule,  being  ordinary 
English.  We  do  not  draw  this  distinction 
with  any  sneer.  We  do  not  mean  as  much 
u  is  implied  in  the  acycctives  Carlylese 
•fid  Bushnellitish.  These  have  bad  a  sea- 
ming of  sneer.  We  say  Willistic,  only 
because  it  is  a  convenient  word  for  the 
tboQght  we  wish  to  convey ;  a  word  cov- 
ering whatever  enterprises  of  invention 
Xr.  Willis  may  have  undertaken  in  the 
Badms  of  Verbs  and  Substantives.  Such 
enterprises,  by  competent  men,  and  within 
Rasoaable  limits,  are  to  enlarge  our  store 
of  English  words.  Mr.  Willis  has  the  might 
which,  in  this  matter,  makes  right ;  but  he 
does  not  always  use  it  well.  lie  certainly 
litdcs,  sometimes,  too  far  into'quaintncss, 
if  not  over  it  into  the  bordering  territory 
of  awkwardnesB. 

Some  of  the  following  specimens  may  do 
for  the  nonce  ;  bat  in  general  it  is  an  effort 
to  be  expressive  at  a  cheap  and  easy  rate  ; 
vii^  Pig-apoitU  (a  $ender-away  of  intrus- 
ite  pigs) ;  Superfinery  (an  ingenious  par- 
tilel  to  finery) ;  WhirUated  (sated  with 
coofoiion) ;  PoUyology  (chamber work)  ; 
^itkifying  (assimilating  to  brick-work 
w  the  condition  of  bricks).  Caaar-or- 
**^y-dom  ;  lngger-ne$$  ;  haughty-eul- 
(lire  (a  not  very  perfect  pun,  repeated 
Kreral  times,  and  with  difierent  significa- 
tiooi,  e.g.,  high  culture,  culture  by  a  head 
or  high  gardener,  and  culture  by  people  of 
biih  feelings) ;  un-amphibiowtable  (impas- 
iaiile  to  amphibia) ;  other-peopU-neMS  (ex- 


istence distinct  from  others)  ;  nobody-bath 
(immersion  in  a  crowd,  so  as  to  lose  indi- 
viduality of  feeling ;  being-left-behind — the 
meaning  is  not  changed  by  the  hyphens ;) 
un-get-about-able  (unpleasant  for  travel- 
ling). 

We  shall  not  specify  the  beautifhl 
thoughts  in  the  book.  It  is  too  full  of 
them. 

—  You  have  Heard  of  Them.  This  ultra 
Willistic  title  names  a  collection  of  occa- 
sionally ungrammatical,  and  rather  diluted 
sketches  of  celebrities  with  whom  the  writ- 
er has  come  into  contact  or  collision. 

E&pecially  were  we  stumbled,  in  the 
reading,  by  the  recurring  substitution  of  a 
passive  verb,  with  a  preposition  and  the 
objective  case  of  the  actor,  instead  of  the 
usual  active  verb  with  the  actor  in  the 
nominative — thus :  "  That  was  repeatedly 
heard  by  me,"  instead  of  **  I  repeatedly 
heard  that"  The  fault  is  so  frequent  as  to 
become  characteristic  and  awkward. 

Quite  a  number  of  these  sketches  must 
have  been  written  to  make  out  the  volume, 
being  woven  out  of  very  unsatisfactorily 
thin  fabric  Others  are  sharply  and  well 
lined ;  and  such  furnish  very  pleasant 
items  of  that  gossipy  personal  informa- 
tion which  everybody  hankers  after,  about 
everybody,  and  particularly  about  anybody 
in  particular.  Especially  good  are  the  no- 
tices of  Giulia  Grisi,  Wallace,  Vidocq,  and 
Vivier. 

The  book,  however,  is  noticeable  for  an- 
other reason,  namely,  as  a  startling  hint  at 
the  number  of  people  who  expend  immeas- 
urable power  in  sound,  fun,  emotion ,  and 
amusement ;  who  enjoy  a  jolly  afternoon, 
a  good  dinner,  a  horse-laugh,  a  queer  story, 
an  opera,  but  whose  lives  are  truly  "  round- 
ed by  a  sleep'* — because  they  never  look 
behind  either  of  the  dark  veils  that  shut 
off  our  sight  at  birth  and  death. 

— Everybody  who  has  published  in  maga- 
zines, republishes  in  a  book.  Some  merely 
transfer  the  matter  bodily ;  some  work  it 
over  ;  some  string  the  old  beads  on  a  new 
thread.  This  last  Mr.  Siuua  has  done,  and 
produced  Southward  Ho!  Magazine  read- 
ers of  moderate  diligence  will  recognize 
most  or  all  of  the  tales  and  poems,  some 
of  which  are  very  well  done  j  but  none  of 
which,  as  here  republished,  need  we  exam- 
ine. The  thread  of  the  story  is  merely  a 
not  very  remarkable  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Charleston. 
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— Parley*a  Household  library  Is  stated 
in  the  title-page  to  be  "  a  perpetual  fund 
of  iastructioD.''  To  some  extent  we  caa 
endorse  this  claim ;  being  able  to  witness 
that  the  same  matter — and  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  in  the  same  pages — which  amus- 
ed us  in  our  childhood,  is  here  again,  ap- 
parently as  good  as  new.  Whether  addi- 
tional interest  has  accrued  to  the  **  fund,'' 
we  cannot  fairly  judge. 

— Books  like  W.  C.  Richards' Hiarry'j 
Vacaiytn  ;  or  Philosophy  at  Home^  are — or 
rather,  may  be — ^very  pleasant  and  very 
nseful.  They  are  entertaining  to  many 
children,  simply  as  story-books.  But  in  or- 
der to  any  appreciable  usefulness,  they 
should  be  made  the  basis  of  actual  experi- 
ments like  those  they  describe.  The  pleas- 
ure would  be  cheap,  and  the  profit  various 
•nd  lasting. 

— In  Doors  and  Out ;  or  Views  from 
the  Chimney-Comer,  By  Ouver  Omc. 
Mr.  W.  T.  Adams,  who  seems  by  the  dedi- 
cation to  be  the  Detis  ex  maehind,  has  done 
himself  credit  We  have  seen  no  immoder- 
ate pufis — in  fact,  no  puflP^ — of  it ;  bat  it 
coatains  twenty  or  thirty  very  sprightly 
and  pointed  stories,  each  sharply  hitting 
some  social  absurdity  or  social  vice.  The 
conversations  are  remarkably  conversa- 
tional ;  just  such  questions,  answers,  and 
remarks  as  real  people  make.  This  gives  a 
pleasant  freshness  to  the  narratives  and 
dialogues,  although  not  calculated  to  ren- 
der the  book  a  model  of  a  classical  English 
ityle. 

— An  excellent  moral  is  deducible  from 
Mrs.  Tuthill's  Beautiful  Bertha,  And 
it  contains  natural  scenes,  and  delineations 
of  character.  Yet  the  young  people  are  a 
little  too  old.  and  the  good  and  hsA  ones  a 
little  too  good  and  too  bad. 

— There  is  something  confusing  about  such 
a  title  as,  "  Ellen  Montgomery's  Book- 
shelf. By  the  authors  of 'The  Wide,  Wide 
World?  ire.  Mr.  RutherfordU  Child- 
ren. Second  Volume."  One  cannot  tell 
exactly  what  the  name  of  the  book  is ;  nor 
what  the  name  of  the  set  is  ;  nor  whether 
ttiere  is  a  set  Apparently  there  exists,  or 
is  in  course  of  production,  a  series  named 
as  in  the  first  part  of  the  above  title  ;  with- 
in which,  a  sub-series,  called  "  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford's  Children,"  has  reached  its  second 
volume.  The  book  itself  is  judiciously  ar- 
ranged, so  that  it  may  competently  stand 
alone  if  required  ;  so  that  it  does  not  help 
us.    Not  to  hypercriticise  about  a  name, 


however,  whose  worst  fault  would  be  to 
puzzle  the  buyer,  let  us  hasten  to  assure 
the  authoresses  that  they  have  the  very  rare 
talent  of  writing  true  children's  conversa- 
tions. Gbryssa  and  Sybil  arc  two  delight- 
ful little  chatterers ;  and  their  queer  and 
suggestive  ideas  are  exactly  those  of  live 
children.  Ghrysocoma  is  a  very  pretty 
fancy  for  a  name,  too — the  Gulden-hair- 
ed. 

There  remains,  however,  in  order  to  the 
true  appreciation  of  the  volume,  the  discus- 
sion of  questions  which  at  present  we  shall 
not  dare  attempt. 

With  the  preliminary  confession  that  we 
have  not  enough,  nor  practically  enough, 
studied  the  subject  to  make  our  investiga- 
tions very  important,  we  will  suggest  thai 
in  this  direction,  among  the  points  to  be 
examined,  are  these : 

1.  Whether  "  children's  books"  should  be 
written  for  children  ;  with  a  perfunctory 
dilution,  or  simplification,  or  pre-chewing, 
or  whatever  you  please,  in  order  to  lower 
the  tone  and  quality  of  the  thoughts  and 
words  of  the  adult  mind  to  a  child-like  ca- 
pacity ;  or,  whether  the  natural  effuslooA 
of  men  and  women  of  child-like  and  simple 
souls  should  not  suffice.  And,  suppose  the 
special  "  children's  books  "  decided  for,  it 
remains  to  ask, 

2.  Should  they  be  historiettes  of  child- 
like experiences,  carefully  chosen  for  veri- 
similitude ;  or  fairy  tales  ;  or  romances ;  or 
mere  narrations  a  little  idealized  7 

We  somewhat  incline  towards  a"yea^ 
to  all  but  the  last  of  these  four  descrip- 
tions ;  it  being  understood  that  only  good 
ones  are  r^ommended  ;  and  in  the  first 
class  of  the  three,  and  high  up  in  it,  standi 
this  story  of  Mr.  Rutherford's  Children. 
Observe  how  naturally  Gbryssa  and  Sybil 
talk — like  real  live  little  girls  : 

"  Have  you  got  everything  out  of  your 
stocking  ?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  so,"  said  Ghryssa,  shak- 
ing it  out 

**  Here's  something  in  the  toe  of  mine,'^ 
said  Sybil,  "some  queer  little  thing — ^I 
wonder  what  it  can  be  ?" 

Ghryssa  knew  what  it  was,  well  enough ; 
and  she  sat  there  and  laughed  to  herself  in 
the  dark — but  she  said  never  a  word.  : 

Sybil  shook  out  the  little  package,  and 
then  took  off  one  paper  after  another  till 
she  came  to  the  little  red  emery-bug,  with 
its  green  leaves  and  yellow  seeds  and 
strawberry  shape. 
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**  Whj  yon  fanoy  child  I- '  she  said,  "  yoa 
■ut  have  given  me  this.'' 

This  is  not  specially  notable,  except 
tbr  extreme  naturalness — which  is  suflS- 
eiently  remarkable. 

— Of  very  similar  excellence,  in  kind 
and  degree,  but  for  rather  older  readers,  is 
The  Boai  Ciub,  by  Oliver  Optic,  the 
Mithor  of  a  collection  of  sketches  noticed 
in  onr  last  number.  The  Boat  Club  is  a 
VfU  told  narrative  of  the  experiences  of 
certain  yonug  gentlemen  who  composed  the 
clab :  and  contains  sundry  directive  details 
of  boatmanship.  calculated  to  furnish  solid 
delight  to  the  masculine  minds  of  youth 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  or  thereabouts. 
Oliver  will  do  a  very  good  work  in  fur- 
nisbing  books  of  precisely  this  character 
for  juvenile  readers. 

— Martin  Merrivale,  by  Paul  Gret- 
fos,  was  first  published  as  a  serial,  with  not 
Tciy  enconragiog  success.  People  will 
read  a  serial  story,  if  it  appears  in  a  periodi- 
cal, so  that  there  is  a  show  of  necessity  for 
the  seriality.  But  otherwise  not.  There 
ire  too  many  books  published  whole  ;  peo- 
ple read  too  fast  ;  nobody  likes  a  meal 
taken  at  the  rate  of  a  mouthful  an  hour. 
Serial  novels  are  alien  to  the  genius  of 
American  readers. 

Martin  Merrivale  is  written  with  much 
ipightlinesi  and  truth.  The  adventures 
vitk  onr  friends,  the  editors  and  publishers 
of  Boston,  read  as  if  from  the  life — Mr. 
Creyton  must  have  sold  MSS.  and  higgled 
aboQt  *'  editorial "  at  a  dollar  a  column,  in 
hit  own  person — we  hope  he  is  beyond  the 
■eeewty  now. 

The  fault  of  the  book  is  its  nnfortunato 
■tyle.  The  impression  that  it  is  modeled 
■fier  Dickens  is  unavoidable.  Not  that  it 
ii  10 intended;  but  Mr.  Creyton  must  have 
Rid  Dickens  much,  admired  him  much, 
IkoQgbt  his  own  genius  like  Dickens',  and 
n  be  has  followed  instead  of  marching 
•breast  with  him. 

Mtrtin  Merrivale  somehow  reminds  us  of 
Xinin  Chuzzlewit ;  his  uncle  of  old  Mar- 
tin; Mrs.  Wormlett  of  Todgers  ;  Wormlett 
•od  Simeon  of  Heep  :  Alice  aod  Caleb  of 
I^tle  Xell  and  her  Grandfather ;  Chaffer 
•Bd  Redwort  of  Mr.  Tigg  and  Chevy 
&J«e ;  the  style  of  conversation  and  de- 
■BripUoQs,  the  epithets,  the  rhetoric  and 
Viiax.  all  savor  of  Boz. 

Tbe  poem,  page  ICG,  seem  in  the  same 
Viy  to  have  arisen  from  much  admiration 
aadstodyofPoe. 


For  instance,  Mr.  Greyton'a  lines : — 

•*  While  his  Icy  way  he  vended 
Through  the  desolated  land, 
Round  her  pallid  temples  dallied 
With  his  deadly  mailed  hand,** 

are  similar  in  rhythm,  epithet  and  feeling, 
to  these  from  Poe*s  **  Haunted  Palace :" 

**  And  every  golden  air  that  dallied 
In  that  sweet  day 
Around  the  ramparts  plumed  and  pallid 
A  winged  odor  went  away.** 

Mr.  Creyton  will  make  a  very  good  book, 
by  confining  himself  strictly  to  Creytonian- 
ism. 

— We  are  half-inclined  to  rank  The 
Life  of  Horace  Greeley ^  by  J.  Pabton, 
among  bookmakers'  books  rather  than 
among  authors'  books,  for  two  reasons; 
Fint^  because  it  is  published  before  the 
biographee  is  dead— which  sort  of  haste 
necessitates  an  immature  book,  and  looks 
as  if  the  writing  had  been  a  business  speca- 
lation  ;  and  Secondly,  because  it  is  encum- 
bered with  much  collateral  matter  not  im- 
portant to  the  main  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive, according  to  the  manner  of  book- 
makers. 

Yet  these  faults  are  not  very  conspicuona. 
Tlicy  pertain  more  to  the  form  than  to  the 
substance  of  the  book ;  and  wc  .  have 
perused  it  with  very  great  pleasure.  Mr. 
Parton  is  apparently  not  a  very  learned 
man ;  and  his  style  is  not  a  very  learned 
style ;  but  it  is  unambitious,  clear  and 
sprightly,  and,  if  wc  except  a  little  unsuc- 
cessful endeavor  after  wit  and  humor,  very 
nearly  the  right  style  for  a  biographer. 

Horace  Greeley  is  a  "  represcntatiTO 
man,''  no  doubt;  and  a  very  remarkable 
one  ;  nor  do  wc  very  strenuously  object  to 
Mr.  Parlon-s  hero-worship  of  him.  for  Mr. 
Parton-s  purposes.  A  biographer  should 
be  an  entbusiust  for  his  subject.  Yet  we 
shall  hardly  concede  what  Mr.  Parton 
elaims,  that  Mr.  Greeley  is  the  greateik 
man  in  the  United  States.  He  is  not  the 
greatest  tliinkcr,  nor  the  greatest  writer, 
lior  the  greatest  speaker,  nor  the  greatest 
statesman,  nor  the  greatest  philanthropist, 
nor  the  greatest  man  of  business,  nor  the 
greatest  merchant.  He  is  tbe  most  iofluen^ 
tial  editor.  And  as  such,  and  as  a  man  of 
uncommon  power  of  mind  and  appropriate 
attainment  in  his  calling;  of  tremendous 
perseverance,  of  integrity  and  force,  hia 
life  is  well  worth  reading. 

-^The  Know  JVo  thing  is  hardly  uy- 
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thing.  We  need  not  expend  any  criticism 
upon  a  book  whose  heroes — intended  for 
polished  and  perfect  gentlemen — talk  snch 
unfortunate  syntax  and  rhetoric  as  this : — 

**  It  is  nothing ;  merely  the  recurrence 
of  a  little  attack  similar  to  which  I  am 
often  subject,  and  will  soon  pass  away." — 
"A  strong  eye  will  beard  a  lion." — "  I  at- 
tend you,  certain  " — "  the  brothers  will 
please  draw  around  the  desk  in  a  circular 
form,  and  so  spread  themselves  out  that 
every  one  can  see  and  be  seen/' 

First  to  take  a  circular  form ;  then  to 
spread  themselves  out  We  think  we  have 
seen  one  of  the  Ravels  do  something  of 
that  kind  ;  and  the  result  was  that  he  pre- 
sented the  discoid  appearance  of  a  very 
large  pumpkin,  smashed  very  flat  Few 
persons,  having  undergone  that  ceremony, 
would  know  anything  thenceforward. 

— Having  read  Fanny  Fern's  Jiuth 
Hall ,'  and  considering  what  we  suppose  to 
be  the  fact,  and  to  have  been  already  dis- 
covered by  most  of  its  readers,  that  it  is, 
in  substance,  a  furious  bombardment  of  her 
own  family,  we  think,  that  very  seldom  has 
so  angry  a  book  been  published.  It  is  full 
and  overflowing  with  an  unfcmininely  bit- 
ter wrath  and  spite. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the 
verisimilitude  of  the  characters  in  the 
book.  Yet  it  cannot  all  be  true.  We  do 
not  believe,  for  instance,  that  any  parents 
of  the  grade  and  culture  of  the  Ellets  and 
the  Halls  were  ever  the  deliberate  teasing 
devils  whom  Fanny  Fern  has  drawn.  The 
school  examination  is  the  most  outrageous 
caricature;  the  scenes  with  publishers 
savor  very  strongly  of  romance.  If  the 
book  has  any  purpose  in  its  anger,  its  heed- 
lessness and  overstraining  will  defeat 
them. 

As  a  work  of  art,  the  book  is  extremely 
imperfect  This  we  say,  on  the  charitable 
hypothesis  that  it  is  simply  a  novel,  and 
nothing  more  nor  less.  It  is  better  than  the 
newspaper  paragraphs,  which  have  been 
the  staple  of  Fanny's  former  books.  Those 
were  sketchy,  scrappy,  and  unsubstanti^  to 
the  very  last  degree  of  flimsiness,  although 
certainly  they  contained  many  terse  and 
striking  sentences.  But  careful  thought 
and  faithful  ^elimination  must  go  to  the 
making  of  a  valuable  book ;  and  of  those, 
in  Ruth  Hallj  there  is  none.  If  Fanny 
Fern  should  write  ten  times  as  much,  and 
then  selecting  the  tenth  part  of  it,  should 
oonstruct  it  into  a  work  of  the  slxe  of 


Ruth  Hall,  she  would  do  justice  to  herself 
and  the  public ;  which  she  has  not  yei 
done.  • 

— We  lag  far  behind  the  bore  or  greet 
Gangetic  tidal  wave  of  laudation  which 
has  lifted  The  JSTetosboy  before  the  publio. 
This  circumstance  gives  us  the  advantage 
of  consulting  very  many  other  specimens 
of  opinion  ;  which  have  been  so  uniformly 
favorable,  that  we  must  needs  feel  a  diffi- 
dence in  diflfering. 

But  it  is  uncommon,  in  this  world,  unpre- 
cedented, indeed,  until  the  days  of  Bob^ 
the  Newsboy,  to  find  ragged  street  boyi 
having  a  correct  metaphysical  intuition 
and  a  habit  of  ethical  reasoning?  who 
never  do  anything  wrong,  being  upborne 
above  all  wickedness  by  their  inbred  good- 
ness ;  who  adopt  and  bring  up  destitute 
small  girls,  keeping  house  with  them  in  de- 
serted railroad  cars,  and  do  fifty  other 
missionary  deeds.  Since,  however,  the 
author  of  the  JVewsboy  has  discovered 
one  ragged  angel  of  this  description,  let  ns 
hope  that  Ragged  Schools  and  Newsboys' 
Lodging  Rooms  will  be  superseded  by  the 
voluntary  enterprise  of  their  students  and 
occupants. 

Bob  had  hypertrophy  of  the  heart— 
at  least,  that  viscus  is  never  mentioned, 
we  believe,  except  as  his  "  great  "  heart 

Seriously  ;  besides  the  endless  repetition 
of  this  single  epithet,  and  the  wonderftil 
and  almost  heretical,  at  least,  latitudl- 
narian  goodness  of  the  hero.  The  .VeiM- 
boy^  as  a  work  of  art,  is  almost  beueatk 
criticism.  As  a  history  of  fact,  it  is,  of 
course  absurd  :  as  a  romance,  it  is  slattern- 
ly in  plot,  entirely  unsatisfactory  in  catas- 
trophe, flatulently  sentimental,  tawdry  and 
forced  in  diction,  ragged  and  careless 
in  delineating  character,  without  any  moral 
or  point  of  any  kind,  one  of  the  very 
emptiest  and  leanest  of  the  horde  of  leaa 
and  empty  books  which  have  been  so  im- 
pertinently shoved  before  the  public  for  a 
year  or  two.  A  taking  title  ;  a  suscepti- 
bility of  unbounded  advertising  ;  such,  and 
the  last  not  distinctive,  arc  its  most  strik- 
ing merits. 

— We  have  received  three  volumes  of 
poems  ;  first  adventures,  p.U.  The  task  of 
appreciating  such  efibrts  is  difficult,  from 
the  Impossibility  of  judging  what  latent 
talent  they  may  or  may  not  indicate.  The 
poetic  faculty  often  acts  like  the  Afreet 
coming  out  of  the  brazen  vessel.  It  spreads 
out  in  vast  indistinct  thin  clouds,  with- 
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oat  ipecific  gTA^i^J  or  coherence ;  and  af- 
tarwards,  if  at  all,  it  conceutrates  and  de- 
Bnes  itself,  and  takes  a  shape  of  sigaifieance 
and  power.  These  three  volumt^s  are  pro- 
ductions ot  this  smoky  period.  There  could 
he  no  po^ble  reason  for  publishing  them, 
were  it  not  that  a  poet  who  publishes,  must 
pablish  a  first  volume,  and,  usually,  bis  first 
folame  must  be — not  very  good.  The 
•Mmer,  therefore,  it  may  be  argued,  this 
tnt  volume  is  out,  the  sooner  will  some- 
thing valuable  succeed  it.  We  cannot,  in 
eonsclence,  praise  these  works,  except  faint- 
Ij.  Yet  our  suggestion  of  defects  is  made, 
becaosG  it  is  the  proper  commentary,  and 
■ore  in  reference  to  future  improvement, 
than  present  shortcomings. 

Mr.  Pacl  H.  Uayne's  Poems,  Mr.  WiL- 
LUJC  Wdtter's  Poems,  and  Pebbles  from 
tkt  Lake  Shore,  by  Cuarles  L.  Porter, 
■re  the  books  under  consideration.  They 
ve  all  indistinct  in  thought ;  the  efflux  of 
■ere  emotions,  or  of  conceptions  not 
tedied  losg  enough  to  have  any  clearness. 
Xr.  Hayne's  are  perhaps  most  deficient 
here.  The  names  in  the  table  of  contents, 
even,  afford  an  instance.  *'  A  Fragment — 
Une&— Sunset  —  Lines — Stanzas — Lines — 
The  Realm  of  Rest — ^Lioes — Lines — Imag- 

iiaUon   and    Memory — On    ."      The 

poems  are  not  written  for  a  clew  purpose; 
or  with  a  distinct  central  thought 

Mr.  Hayne's  verses  are  also  worst  con- 
rtmcted.  He  often  takes  leave  to  accent 
the  list  syllable  of  a  past  passive  partici- 
ple to  make  out  his  metre  ;  as, ''  parched." 
Once*  at  least,  the  weak  vocable  *^the,'' 
hu  to  shoulder  the  arsis  of  a  foot  Care 
lod  ttody  will  remedy  these  faults. 

Mr.  Porter *b  and  Mr.  Winter's  verses  are 
mn  correct  in  structure,  and  a  little  more 
rigoroos  in  thought  and  diction.  In  these, 
hovever,  we  notice  a  fault  which  Mr. 
Hsjoe  has  avoided,  and  which  is  very  com- 
■OQ  in  college  poems,  namely,  too  many 
nineties  of  m^tre  and  rhythm  in  one  pro- 
iKtioo.  This  may  be  meant  to  show  the 
writer's  command  over  the  mechanism  of 
PMtTf ;  but  it  looks  as  if  the  mechanism 
«f  poetry  commanded  him  ;  as  if  he  could 
Bot  sabdue  the  language  under  stijady  rules, 
Intvas  forced,  like  a  weak-handed  driver, 
So  let  bis  Pegasus  trot,  walk,  or  canter  at 
hj  own  will. 

All  three  of  our  authors  indulge  in  very 
B3ch  imagery  and  illustration,  which  scl- 
Qoa  has  any  considerable  newness  or  beau- 
ij  either  in  itself,  or  in  poetic  relation  to 


the  matter  in  hand.    For  instance,  the  fint 
stanza  of  Mr.  Uayne-s  book  : — 

"  Broad  In  the  tempered  rayt  of  M«  red  sun, 
The  Egyptian  desert  glittered  leagues  airay. 
Great  cluads  of  floating  dust,  confused  and  don, 
Hung  hear/  on  the  haggard  brow  of  day, 
And  veiled  the  fiery  light  of  that  fierce  clime, 
As  centuries  veil  the  land's  mysterious  prime.*' 

Again  ;  as  a  specimen  of  the  sorrowful  at- 
mosphere which  shrouds  the  verses,  take 
these  from  Mr.  Winter — who  is  perhaps  the 
saddest  of  the  three — and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  poet  whose  life  is  thus 
poisoned  at  the  fountain-head  is  only 
eighteen — 
"  These  bat  distresa  irhen  thna  they're  thought  on  I 

The  past  can  only  live  again 

In  sighs,  in  bitter  tears,  in  pain — 

Better  forget  and  be  forgotten." 

Careful  thought,  intense  study  of  Eng- 
lish, of  versification,  of  nature  and  of 
poetry,  will  enable  these  gentlemen  to  do 
well  In  the  path  which  they  have  entered. 
But  without  those  qualifications,  they  have 
no  ri^hi  to  publish  any  more  verses. 

— Rev.  E.  H.  Chapln's  volume  of  di»- 
courses,  entitled  Humanity  in  the  City,  is 
marked  by  the  proper  care  and  fiuent  style 
of  the  well-known  eloquent  author.  They 
continue  a  series  already  published  ;  and 
deal  in  a  somewhat  cautious  spirit  with  the 
abuses  and  miseries  peculiar  to  city  life, 
and  the  indications  thence  arising  for 
Christian  conduct  in  respect  to  tbem. 

— Wuewelx.  and  Brewster,  on  the  qnes^ 
tion  of  stellar  inhabitation,  are  intrepidly 
followed — afar  off — by  an  anonym,  who  puts 
forth  his  views  in  a  volume  with  the  some- 
what awkward  title,  The  Universe  no  Des- 
ert—the Earth  no  Monopoly.  The  argu- 
ment is  in  favor  of  a  plurality  of  inhabited 
worlds;  but  we  doubt  whether  previous 
reasonings  are  much  reinforced  by  it.  The 
argument  from  the  unity  of  design  which 
is  discovered  in  the  constitution  of  this 
world  and  the  kingdoms  of  It,  is  altogether 
too  prolix,  and  partly  irrelevant.  Indeed, 
the  book  Is  crowded  with  bold  assumptions, 
careless  statement,  disorderly  arrangement, 
and  inconsequent  reasoning,  all  fortified  by 
the  dicta  of  Andrew  Jackson  Davis,  and 
culminating  after  a  rather  truncated  fash- 
ioft,  with  a  very  brief  ex  cathedra  descrip- 
tion of  the  Inhabitants  of  certain  plan«*tB 
and  fixed  stars,  by  that  uncomfortable  ma- 
terialist, Emanuel  Swedenborg. 

The  half  hidden  sneering  tone  of  many 
passages,  and  the  peculiar  ttyle  of  the 
staring   argumentative  and  llngul^stie  de- 
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fects,  u  well  u  the  tone  and  tendency  of 
the  whole  work,  remind  us  forcibly  of  A. 
J.  Davis'  Harmonia  and  Revelations.  If  it 
were  not  that  he  is  quoted  several  times, 
we  should  incline  to  ascribe  its  authorship 
to  him.  Take  a  few  miscellaneous  ex- 
tracts.   Vol.  I.    The  italics  are  ours  :— 

"It   is  clear  that  animal   instincts  are 
mathematically  adapted  to  the  countries 
they  inhabit."—?.  61.    "  Ducks,  geese,  .  .  . 
and  petrels  are  of  the  web-footed  tribe,  and 
prineipalize  the  birds  "—P.  55.    P.  90,  ar- 
gument is  based  on  Josepbus'  assertion,  as 
endorsed  by  Berosns,  that  the  grandsons  of 
Adam  studied  astronomy,  and  recorded  ob- 
servations on  it.    P.  101,  we  find  the  mud- 
dy statement  that  '<  the  march"  (of  scien- 
tific discovery)  "  has  been  systematic,  ac- 
cording to  one  plan,  as  it  has  in  the  devel- 
opment of  every  physical  phenomenon  from 
the  germination  and  growth  of  a  seed  or 
^gg,  to  the  formation  of  the  globe.    One 
mind  seems  to  have  superintended  the  whole 
train,  in  all  its  evolutions.    All  the  variout 
rays  directly  and  unerringly  converge 
towardi    the   grand   focus    of   Unity.'* 
These  sentences  are  the  climax  of  a  chap- 
ter intended  to  prove  an  analogy  of  serial 
development  in   the  two  diverse  depart- 
ments of  the  Creation  of  the  World  on  one 
hand,  and  human  scientific  discovery  on  the 
other. 

Chap.  VIL  almost  begins  with  the  follow- 
ing—" The  sphere,  spheroid,  ellipse,  cone, 
cylinder,  are  aggregations  of  circles. 
Hence,  to  the  planets,  stars  and  comets,  a 
circular  motion  seems  to  have  been  most 
natural." 

JVhn  sequitur;  for  if  a  sphere  moves 
naturally,  as  Mr.  Hannibal  Chollop  would 
Bay,  "in  a  circular  direction,"  it  follows 
that  a  three-cornered  thing  would  naturally 
move  in  a  three  cornered  direction ;  also, 
that  Baron  Munchausen  did  shoot  off  half 
a  bushel  of  snipe's  legs,  by  firing  at  them 
round  a  haystack ;  both  of  which  are  ab- 
surd. 

Page  48.  A  series  of  fractions  is  stated 
indicating  the  arcs  of  circumference  of  the 
stems  of  certain  plants,  which  separate  the 
insertion  of  their  successive  leaf-stems,  the 
plants  being  named  in  the  following  or- 
der:—grass,  grass  (second  species),  rose- 
bush and  blackbciTy  bush,  willow,  white 
pine,  common  pine  cone. 

Then,  page  85-6,  another  series  of  frac- 
tions, obtained  by  using  the  "orbital 
perioi^''    of  Neptune    (assamcd  at  stzty 


thousand  days)  u  common  denondnatm', 
and  taking  for  numerators  the  correspond- 
ing periods  of  the  following  planets,  in  this 
order : — Uranus,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Plane- 
toids (averaged)  Mars,  Venus,  Mercury. 
And  the  following  triumphant  conclusion 
is  deduced : — 

"They"  (the  two  series)  "are  identical,  " 
not  only  in  substance  and  value,  but  in  the 
process  of  formation.  If  all  this  does 'not 
tend  to  prove  a  comparative  uniformity  of 
great  things  with  small,  and  to  indicate 
one  connected  network  of  plan  and  system, 
what  does?" 

We  don't  see  it  We  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  no  human  mind  but  Bamnm'e 
can  comprehend  the  herculean  grasp  which 
dragged  such  a  mermaid  conclusion  from 
such  fish-and-monkey  premises. 

Page  107.  "Nutrition  needs  digestion, 
digestion  needs  circulation,  circulation 
needs  respiration,  respiration  needs  air.  air 
needs  water. ^^ 

Vol.  II.,  p.  104,  it  is  argued,  first,  that 
a  convex  lens  has  to  be  removed  (to 
a  certain  extent)  from  an  object.  In 
order  to  adjust  the  focus  upon  such  ob- 
ject ;  second,  that  the  atmosphere  has  the 
properties  of  a  convex  lens ;  ahd  third, 
therefore  (in  the  margin),  "  remove  the 
sun"  (why  not  the  lens?)  "further  off, 
and  a  corresponding  "  {increased  is  meant) 
"  intensity  of  heat  will  follow.  Our  atmoe- 
phere  is  dense  enough  for  a  little  further 
removal  to  cause  a  confiagration  of  .  .  . 
the  earth  itself.  Solar  fire  "  (i.  e.  the  snn'i 
rays  when  removed)  "  would  burn  a  hole 
through  its  equator." 

An  equator  with  a  hole  burnt  throng 
it  I  Hence,  if  we  wish  to  bo  warm,  wc 
should  go  away  from  the  fire. 

We  refrain  from  gamboling  further  In 
the  rich  fields  which  our  nameless  author 
opens  for  animadversion.  The  book  is  so 
loose  a  bundle  of  rags  that  it  is  too  much 
like  child's  play  to  tatter  it  further. 

— Mr.  Seba  Smith,  accompanying  him- 
self with  his  famous  straw  auxiliary,  or 
rather  doppel ganger.  Jack  Downing,  haf 
collected  into  one  volume  a  numl»er  of 
short  sketches,  under  the  name  of  ^Way 
Down  East.  Most  or  nil  of  them  wc  have 
seen  in  periodicals  heretofore ;  several  of 
them  arc  funny  and  spirited ;  especially 
"Polly  Gray  and  the  Doctors,"  "Jerry 
Guttridge  "  and  "  Seth  Woodsum's  wife." 
The  remainder  arc  respectable  ;  some  of 
them,  however,  having  the  peculiarity  of 
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tmpering  off  in  a  disappointing  manner, 
irithout  any  perceptible  catrastropbe.  The 
book,  to  thase  who  have  not  read  it  before, 
will  on  the  whole  prove  entertaining. 

— T%e  History  and  Poetry  of  Finger 
MutgB,  by  CHABLE3  Edwards,  Esq.,  is  an 
odd  and  heterogeneous  collection  of  curions 
leraps  of  information,  from  legend,  song 
and  history,  tracing  the  history  and  signifi- 
cances of  the  ornament  discussed,  from  the 
patriarchal  times  downward.  Various  col- 
lateral matters  of  interest  are  likewise 
pleasantly  considered.  That  very  rare 
and  graceful  little  poem,  reported  to  be 
Shaktrspeare's,  to  his  mistress,  Anne  Hatha- 
vay,  is  given — of  which,  however,  the  dis- 
junct morsel,  "  Anne  Hathaway,  she  hath 
a  way.'*  is  floating  up  and  down  the  sea  of 
literature.  And  there  are  interesting  and 
jnstifiable  digressions  upon  amulets  and 
tbarms,  even  to  the  *'  mad  stones ''  lately 
stated  to  exist  in  Virginia,  which  extract 
■nimal  poisons  from  wounds.  A  very 
■light  formality,  of  style  is  here  and 
there  perceptible ;  but  it  is  a  quality  not 
inappropriate  to  the  quaint  researches  of 
■a  antiquarian  or  virtuoso. 

— Brushwood  Picked  up  on  the  Conti- 
ani/,  by  Okville  Horwitz,  is  a  journal  of 
seeorrences  in  an  ordinary  European  tour. 
It  contains  not  much  that  is  new,  some- 
tbiag  that  is  sprightly,  and  a  sort  of  justi- 
fe&tion  or  apology  for  licensed  gambling 
ml  prostitution  wholly  inexpedient,  lati- 
tadinarian  and  immoral,  to  say  the  least. 

—Too  many  technical  words  are  usually 
thooght  necessary  in  medical  books,  for  the 
profit  of  the  generality  of  persons.  Dr. 
Jacob  Bioelow's  work,  A'ature  in  Disease, 
ii  perhaps  as  free  from  those  encumbrances 
Mcoald  be  expected.  It  is  a  collection  of 
diKoarsefl  on  various  medical  topics,  some 
■ore  and  some  less  adaptc<l  to  the  purpose 
of  the  general  reader  ;  but  all  distinguished 
ty  the  clear  arrangement  and  lucid  state- 
Bent,  which  seem  almost  ex-offieio^  the 
prirllege  of  skilful  physicians.  The  most 
interesting  of  all,  is  the  paper  on  the 
Burial  of  the  Dead  ;  which  contains  several 
carious  accounts  of  the  opening  of  ancient 
tombn. 

—Mr.  Charles  Gatjlrre's  History  of 
Uuiiiana  under  the  Spanish  domination, 
M  a  Well  written  seqnel  to  his  former  vol- 
ame  oq  a  preceding  period.  It  contains  a 
coa^IdffraUe  mass  of  matter  extracted  from 
orifnnal  documents;  which  renders  it 
nther  heavy.    The  volume  would  be  much 


more  valuable  and  readable,  if  it  furnished 
fuller  accounts  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
people — their  manners  and  customs  at  their 
homes  and  places  of  business.  Ti:e  history 
of  the  dispute  between  the  Jesuits  and 
Capuchins  is  an  instance — almost  tlie  only 
one — of  the  material  to  which  we  refer; 
and  it  is  the  plcasantest  part  of  the  vol- 
ume ; — not  for  its  scandal,  but  for  its  infor- 
mation of  significant  details. 

— Grace  Greenwood's  Merrie  England 
is  a  collection  of  old  English  l<>gends.  in 
a  graceful  and  spirited  style,  and  so  told 
as  to  be  entertaining  to  the  little  people,  to 
whose  pleasure  and  profit  Grace  seems  to 
have  devoted  herself. 

— Day-Dreams  by  a  Butterfly,  is  a 
work  which  we  prefer  to  let  speak  for 
itself.  We  may  just  introduce  it,  however, 
as  a  dactylic  metaphysical  poem,  of  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  pages. 

The  great  question  of  existence  is  thos 
Investigated : 

**  Or  live  ire  in  thee 
And  move?    Life's  ^eat  sea, 

A  wave  of  thy  being,  roll  oa? 
Do  the  stars  sweep  throagh 
The  unbounded  blue, 

The  BcintUs  of  thought  from  its  throne f**  \ 

The  eternity  of  matter  is  affirmed  in 
rhyme,  as  follows : — 

**  As  we  firmly  hold 
To  the  dogma  bold, 

That  matter,  if  such  has  aye  been, 
80,  that  it  wiU  be 
To  eternity, 
By  th*  optics  of  reason  is  seen.*' 

Sundry  other  deep  questions  are  treated 
in  the  same  style.  We  apprehend  that 
these  two  extracts  will,  however,  enable 
our  readers  to  judge  whether  the  poem  will 
assist  their  investigations  in  mental  and 
moral  philosophy.  Such  studies  are  pills 
for  which  a  good  gilding  of  rhyme  and 
rhythm  may  be  a  picafant  vehicle  to  some- 
body. 

Reprints— Lady  Scott-s  novel.  The 
Pride  of  Life,  is  ingeniously  so  contrivwl, 
that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  tlie  authoress 
wrote  in  sympathy  with  the  sorrows  she 
describes,  or  in  irony  at  the  toady  souls 
that  could  feel  such  sorrow.  We  hope  that 
▼ery  few  Americans  will  unrli'i-stand  the 
book.  We  read  it  as  a  l)oat  drives  knock- 
ing against  a  short  heavy  head  sea — 
thumped  and  thumped  by  shocks  of  sur- 
prise at  the  ina<]equacy  of  all  the  motives 
which  all  the  way  were  stirring  up  mortal 
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grief  and  anger,  breaking  up  families  and 
killing  men  and  women. 

ObserTc: — Mordaunt  Evelejn,  a  yonng 
man  of  *' noble  blood,^'  but  not  very 
wealthy — being  allowed  only  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year — marries  a  young  woman 
of  surpassing  beauty,  and  lovely  character, 
great  artistic  talent  and  intellectual  cul- 
ture, superior  indeed,  in  every  way,  to  him- 
self. And  thereupon,  the  fool  of  a  mother, 
whose  life  is  devoted  to  sell  her  daughters 
to  lords  and  her  son  to  a  lady,  in  the 
name  of  wife  and  husband^  and  the 
foolish  father  whose  weak  will  has  been 
bent  into  the  same  channel ;  and  the  flip- 
pant, stylish  sisters,  who  are  sold  or  to  be 
sold,  are  hurried  away  into  passions,  whirl- 
winds, paralyses  of  quenchless  grief  and 
mortification.  In  order  to  cover  their 
shame,  they  plot ;  they  lie ;  they  take  joy- 
ful refuge  under  the  pretence  that  the 
young  lady  is  a  nobleman's  bastard  I  "  un- 
acknowledged daughter ''  is  the  delicate 
fashionable  equivalent  She  herself  is  bru- 
tally sequestered  from  intercourse  with  her 
father,  mother  and  brother;  tortured  and 
compressed  into  the  proper 

"  repose 

That  marks  the  caste  of  Tere  de  Tere/' 

and  introduced  to  the  titled  relatives  of  her 
husband,  as  a  sneering-stock  to  spit  their 
fashionable  venomous  envy  on ;  they  had 
made  other  arrangements  for  the  young 
man. 

Are  there  such  people — animals — in  En- 
gland, and  so  many  of  them,  that  this  is  to 
be  considered  a  portraiture  of  actual  man- 
ners there  ?  We  had  hardly  supposed  it 
*  We  repeat  that  it  seems  to  us,  that  the 
story  must  seem  as  unnatural  and  uninte- 
resting to  us  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  if 
all  the  agony  and  anger  and  sickness  and 
death,  hod  been  deduced  from  Mordaunt 
Evelcyn-s  marriage  with  a  lady  outside  of 
the  pale  of  fashionable  society,  on  account 
of  having  red  hair,  and  always  preferring 
gunpowder  tea  to  young  hyson. 

— The  central  idea  of  Heartaetue  (by 
the  author  of  The  Heir  of  Redelyffe)  is 
the  same  with  that  of  The  Pride  of  Life  ; 
namely :  the  experience  of  a  wife,  married 
for  her  loveliness,  into  a  sphere  "  above  " 
her  own.  Perhaps  novels  of  this  species 
arc  a  sign  and  outgrowth  of  the  gradual 
equalization  which  seems  to  be  slowly  su- 
pervening upon  the  stratified  texture  of 


English  society.  But  the  book  is  of  a  mach 
higher  order,  morally  and  artistically,  than 
Lady  Scott^s.  The  characters  are  exceed- 
ingly well  drawn  and  distinguished.  Violet 
is  a  true  and  lovely  woman,  operating  upon 
her  unstable  husband,  and  her  outrageously 
proud  sister-in-law,  Theodora,  by  forces 
beautiful  and  womanly,  unconscious  and 
still,  but  powerful  and  sure.  Her  own 
trials  and  changes,  and  those  of  her  rela- 
tives, are  very  skillfully  developed.  Tb« 
book,  although  not  of  the  intense  kind, 
bears  evidence  of  very  keen  observation, 
and  very  true  and  careful  thought ;  and  as 
a  work  of  art,  must  rank  very  high. 

There  is  one  noticeable  defect,  in  the 
management  of  the  moral.  This,  which 
was  apparently  intended  to  permeate  tho 
whole  texture  of  the  narrative,  is  stuck  in 
in  unassimilatcd,  uncomfortable  lampsk 
We  come  upon  them  as  upon  an  unexpected 
jolt ;  with  a  start  and  an  *'  oh  !" 

— Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Go.  publish  a 
neat  volume  containing  i\^  poems  of  Goir 
LiNS,  Gray,  and  Goldsmfth,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Epbs  Saroent,  Esq.  The  hand- 
some paper  and  open  type  render  this  a 
very  pleasant  library  volume. 

— Little,  Brown  &  Co.*s  Aldine  series  of 
the  English  Poets,  edited  by  Professor 
Child,  is  continued  with  Wordsworth's 
Poetical  WorkSj  in  seven  volumes.  This 
set  of  books  is  of  a  very  convenient  site 
for  reading,  and  the  typographical  execu- 
tion is  admirable. 

New  EnmoN. — We  have  received  a 
second  edition  of  Rev.  C.  Kinosley's  pow- 
erful and  suggestive  novel,  Hi/patia. 

Translations. — Can  the  Saxon  mind 
properly  value  the  Gaulish  ?  We  doubt  it 
We  are  willing  to  grant  that  French  au- 
thors possess  excellences  which  we  cannot 
see — that  it  is  our  blindness  which  has 
something  to  do  with  the  failure— and  that 
it  is  only  because  ours  ia  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind,  that  we  prefer  the  productions  of 
Anglo-  Saxon  writers.  Whatever  may  bt 
the  reason,  such  at  any  rate  is  the  fact. 
We  remember,  clearly  enough  the  unsatis- 
factory result  of  our  studies  in  Berquin's 
writings  for  children.  And  Madame  Gui- 
zot's  Popular  Tales  impress  us  similarly 
now.  Not  that  they  are  not  well  and  grace- 
fully told ;  not  that  they  lack  adventure, 
or  probability.  But  they  arc  not  agreeable, 
in  our  judgment  For  this  we  see  two  cau- 
ses, other  than  the  inborn  prejudice?  above- 
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nentioaed.  One  is,  that  a  book  translated 
for  children,  shonld  be  perfectly  transmut- 
ed ;  should  be  rendered  into  the  very  pur- 
ert.  simplest,  and  most  idiomatic  English  ; 
into  children*s  English  ;  far  away  from  the 
illgfatesl  savor  of  French  construction  or  ex- 
piealon.  Herein,  though  Mrs.  Borke,  the 
translator,  has  done  well,  she  has  not  per- 
fectly succeeded.  A  second  reason,  which 
will  perhaps  better  account  for  a  man*s  dis- 
like than  for  a  child's,  is  this:  that  the 
morality  of  French  children's  books  is  no- 
thing at  all  but  sentimentality.  The  little 
fblks  are  exhorted  to  preserve  their  honor ; 
to  respect  their  parents  ;  to  respect  tbem- 
mlrta ;  to  be  just  to  all  ;  and  charitable 
to  the  poor.  But  that  is  all.  The  strongest 
motives,  for  instance^  which  are  used  in 
Mrs.  Sherwood's  "  Henry-  Milner  ;'*  the  re- 
ligioos   motives ;    are   almost  totally   ig- 


For  Bach  reasons,  we  imagine  that  trans- 
lations from  the  French  will  hardly  be  a 
very  valuable  or  desirable  addition  to  Eng- 
lish juvenile  literature. 

— GcsTAV  NiERiTZ  is  reputed  the  best  of 
the  German  writers  of  children*s  books. 
And  Mrsw  Coxjlnt  has  translated  his  Plum- 
Woman  into  English.    It  is  a  respectable 
book  of  its  kind,  as  to  plot  and  execution, 
hat  with  no  impress  of  very  great  talent. 
Iti   adventures    spring,    moreover,    from 
Ihe  crimes  of  adults,  and  those  of  a  char- 
Kter  to  which   introduction,  even  in  fic- 
tions, had  better  be  postponed  to  as  mature 
•B  tge  as  possible. 

The  Rat-catcher,  written  and  translated 
ty  the  same  parties,  is  a  somewhat  elabor- 
ated and  completed  version  of  the  well- 
boirn  German  legend  of  the  Pied  Piper  of 
HiBtUo.  The  legend  has  not  gained  very 
■■eh  ia  the  extension.  Some  of  the  ima- 
pBitloos  are  a  little  crude  and  harsh.  But 
*eh  things  should  not  be  looked  at  with 
■n's  eyes ;  and  the  story  will  undoubtedly 
l^tQ  attractive  one  to  the  small  people,  in 
^  pleasant  English  dress  which  Mrs.  Co- 
unt has  pat  upon  it 

PourGx  LTTEnkTUKE.'- English.  —  We 
•«  notices  of  the  publication  of  the  follow- 
far,  among  many  books  : — Sabbath  Morn- 
^g  Readings  (on  Leviticus),  and  Sabbath 
^•ening  Readings  (on  Luke),  by  Dr, 
CnnijNv; :  with  prefaces  of  an  angry  char- 
acter. The  Collected  Works  o/ Dcoald 
SnnriST,  edited  (with  additions  and  notes) 


by  Sir  Williah  Hawltox;  which  most 
needs  be  very  much  more  valuable  than 
Profe8s*jr  Stewart's  works  alone.  Douglas 
Jerrold's  Works ^  in  8  vols.  Polynesian 
Mythology,  and  Ancient  Traditionary 
History  of  the  JVew  Zealand  RacCy  by 
Sir  George  Gret.  A  volume  of  the  poet 
Gray's  correspondence,  edited  by  Rev.  J. 
MiTFORD.  Scandinavian  Adventures^  a 
book  of  sportsman's  experience.^,  by  that 
capable  narrator  thereof,  L.  Llotd.  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Metcalfe,  by 
William  Kaye.  Dozens  of  books  of  discus- 
sion of  travel  and  description,  connected 
with  the  seat  of  war  in  the  south  of  Russia. 
Two  curious  volumes  called.  A  Roll  of  the 
Household  Expenses  of  Richard  de  Swin- 
Jield,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  during  1289 
and  1290 ;  and  Documents  relating  to  the 
Priory  of  Penwortham,  Sfc. ;  containing 
many  details  of  prices  and  domestic  matters 
at  their  dates.  A  translation  by  Mr.  Cot- 
trel,  of  Chevalier  Bcnsex's  book  on 
Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History,'  A 
book  called  Sonnets  on  Anglo-Saxon  His- 
tory, being  about  a  hundred  sonnets  upon 
that  period,  of  an  unexceptionable  charac- 
ter as  to  ethics,  but  rather  solid  than  enter- 
taining. The  authoress  is  Miss  Axx  Hawx- 
SHAW.  A  careful  and  studied  work  by  J 
T.  Wuekler.  on  The  Geography  of  Hero- 
dotus. Good  advice  to  the  quarreling  sec- 
tions of  the  United  States,  from  Dr.  Mar- 
shall Hall,  in  his  Twofold  Slavery  in 
the  United  States.  Rev.  F.  D.  Macrick's 
Doctrine  of  Sacrifice,  Deduced  from  the 
Scriptures.  A  complete  edition  of  Lonl 
Brougham's  JVorks^  under  his  o^n  superin- 
tendence. Profesi?or  WrLSOx's  complete 
work?,  edited  by  his  son-in-law,  Professor 
Ferrier.  A  Third  Gallery  of  Portraits, 
by  GiLFTLLW.  A  translation,  by  Rawpo.v 
Brown,  of  Giustixiani's  Four  Years  at  the 
Court  of  Henry  VHI. ;  Mr.  Rusxrv's 
treatise  On  the  ^'ature  of  a  Gothic  Ar- 
chitecture. 

French. — M.  du  Couret  under  the  name 
of  Hadji- ABD-EL-HAMErvBEY,  has  written  a 
voyage  au  Pays  des  A7rtm-•^7am*,  who 
(the  Niam-Niams)  are  a  p<.'opIe  in  Central 
Africa,  with  tails.  M.  du  Couret  did  not 
reach  their  country,  but  found  one  of  them 
at  Mecca,  and  examined  his  tail,  and  like- 
wise presents  a  great  mass  of  testimony, 
which  seems  to  establish  the  reasonablcncs5. 
or  at  least  the  possibility  of  Lord  Monood- 
do's  long-ridiculed  theory.     M.  Charles 
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Wbiss  edits  Sermons  chtnaia  de  Jaequet 
Saurin.  The  powerful  BcrmoDS  of  that 
staunch  Protcsttuit  will  yet  repay  a  perusal. 
We  also  notice  aanouncements  of  the  pub- 
lication of  Heures  en  Prison,  by  Madame 
Lafaroe,  the  poisoner.  The  first  volume  of 
GEOROfi  Sands'  Histoire  de  ma  Vie.  A 
poem  composed  by  Couldrgtte,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  called  Mellueine,  relating 
to  that  celebrated  fairy  of  Poiton;  and 
now  edited  by  F,  Michel,  from  MSS.  in  the 
Bibliothi'iue  Imperiale,  The  sixteenth  and 
last  volume  of  M.  de  Sauixtt's  expensive 
work,  Voyage  autour  de  la  Mer  Morte  et 
dans  les  ierres  Bibliques, 


THR  FINE  ARTS. 

Landseer's  Twins,  Hitherto  almost  oar 
only  public  galleries  of  Art  have  been  the 
windows  of  the  print-sellers'  shops,  and 
they  have  neve*  wanted  visitors.  Those 
of  us  who  have  passed  the  establishments 
of  Colman,  Williams  &  Stevens,  and 
Goupil — daily,  for  the  last  ten  years,  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  in  their  win- 
dows the  best  worlcs  of  the  best  artists — 
old  and  new — reproduced  in  copies  and 
engravings,  and  to  our  citizens,  these  col- 
lections have  been  of  no  mean  service.  He 
who  has  neglected  them,  would  have  ne- 
glected the  Louvre  and  the  Vatican,  had 
nature  mode  him  a  Frenchman  or  an 
Italian ;  and  he  who  has  learned  nothing 
from  them,  or  only  looked  to  sneer,  has  no 
true  love  for  the  beautiful  in  Art,  but  only 
follows  with  his  censure  or  approval  the 
dictates  of  fashion  and  convention.  Of 
late,  our  advantages  for  the  study  of  Art 
have  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  feature  to  these  establishments — the 
private  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  native 
and  foreign  artists — which  have  attracted 
60  much  attention  among  us  during  the  last 
few  months. 

Williams  &  Stevens  opened  the  season 
with  one  of  Herring's  pictures — a  charac- 
teristic work  of  this  well-known  English 
painter  of  animals — which  excited  a  great 
deal  of  attention.  But  a  far  finer  picture — 
and  one  worth  infinitely  more  as  a  teacher 
to  Americans — is  the  *'  Twins,"  by  Land- 
seer,  which  has  just  been  removed  to  Bos- 
ton. It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  master — 
a  free,  playful,  unaffected  picture,  gladden- 
ing the  heart  with  its  trath,  its  simplicity 


and  its  Bentiment.  The  dogs  seem  to  have 
carried  off  the  larger  share  of  popular 
praise — to  judge  by  the  tone  of  conversft- 
tion  in  society  and  Uie  notices  of  the  press — 
but  we  were  most  interested  in  the  two 
lambs.  It  is  easy  to  make  noble  dogs  in- 
teresting, but  to  make  lambs  poetical  and 
provocative  of  tender  imaginations  and 
delicate  sentiment,  is  a  task  that  hitherto  has 
been  the  "  philosopher's  stone  "  to  poets— 
the  synonym  of  impossibility.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  picture  is  a  fine  lesson  to  our 
animal  painters,  who  have  hitherto  wor- 
shipped too  constantly  with  their  faces 
towards  Diisseldorf— Ddsseldorf,  at  once 
the  friend  and  the  enemy  of  our  national 
Art  and  artists—the  foreign  Delilah,  whose 
scissors  clip  off  all  the  hair  of  our  young 
artistic  Samsons  whenever  she  can  woo 
them  to  her  side. 

— Art  Scheffer's  Temptation  of  Christ 
Messrs.  Goupil  &  Co.  have  also  their  little 
private  Picture  Gallery,  where  they  are  at 
present  exhibiting  a  fine  work  by  Ary 
Scheffer,  one  of  the  few  truly  great  artists 
whom  France  can.  bosist  We  say  few^  bat 
those  few  are  truly  splendid  names — as 
great  men  in  Art  as  ever  lived — as  indi- 
vidual, as  earnest,  as  original.  This  picture 
of  Scheffer's  embodies  the  passage  of  the 
'Scripture  narrative  which  represents  Satan 
as  saying — "  All  these  will  I  give  unto  thee 
if  only  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship 
me."  The  two  stand  upon  a  point  of  rook 
which  may  well  be,  by  the  silence  and 
depth  of  blue  which  invest  it,  the  topmost 
peak  of  an  exceeding  high  mountain.  The 
composition  is  reduced  to  its  simplest  ele- 
ments. The  detail  of  the  picture  is  the 
merest  suggestion.  The  rock  upon  which 
Christ  and  Satan  stand  is  no  rock — the 
drapery  which  clothes  Christ  is  no  mate- 
rial—all the  objects  are  typical,  and  only 
introduced  because  the  story  could  not  be 
told  without  them.  The  aim  of  the  artist 
was  evidently  to  express  his  idea  of  the 
constant  position  of  Christianity  with  re- 
ference to  the  materialism  of  the  world. 
Christ  points  to  Heavefi  as  the  abode  of 
Him  whose  love  is  his  only  desire.  Satan 
points  to  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  and  the 
glory  of  them,  as  the  highest  reward  he 
has  to  offer  for  faithful  service  ;  Christ  is 
attired  in  omple  vesture  to  express  the 
severity  of  that  worship  which  makes  the 
spiritual  beauty  of  the  soul  pre-eminent,  to 
the  neglect  of  the  beauty  of  the  body. 
Satan  is  naked— his  form  exhibiting  the 
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rtreogth  and  energy  of  the  Greek  Faun — 
a  resemblacce  more  closely  followed  out  in 
the  attitude  and  character  of  the  head, 
which  la  evidently  modelled  in  the  antique. 
Wbutercr  may  be  our  opinion  of  the 
tmth  of  this  idea  of  Schclfer.  we  cannot 
deny  that  he  has  ^hown  himself  thoroughly 
earnest  in  it^  expression,  and  that  he  has 
Interpreted  his  thought  with  admirable  di- 
rectness and  simplicity.  It  is  not  by  any 
means  a  popular  picture.  It  is  not  to  be 
lightly  looked  at,  and  passed  by  without  a 
forthiT  thought.  As  ti painting,  it  is  almost 
worthless  and  deserves  the  .scantiest  praise — 
bat  as  a  deep  moral  utterance — the  sincere 
exprcs»ioa  of  a  great  soul — we  have  had  no 
nch  picture  oflWred  to  us  in  this  city  for 
eiamlnation  within  our  recollection. 

— Lotiwood's   Last   Jutfgmcnt   is  still 
being  exhibited  at  the  Racket  Club  Build- 
iag.    It   is  not  a   great  painting  by  any 
means,  and  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  universal  expression — in  the  newspa- 
pers—of  approbation   of  Mr.  Lockwood's 
boldness  in  choosing  such  a  subject  fur  his 
Irst  large  picture.    It  seems  to  us.  on  the 
•ontrary,  that  such  a  subject  ought  to  be 
attempted  only  by  an  artist  of  gieat  learn- 
ing and  matured  powers.    It  is  not  credita- 
He  to  any  man  to  undertake  a  work  dis- 
proportioned  to  his  powers.     We  are   not 
iccuftomed  to  see  beginners  in  any  profes- 
lio  1  attempting  the  highest  works  in  that 
profession.     The    child    must   consent    to 
cre*-p  before  he  can  hope  to  walk.    Bow- 
legged  infants  only  testify  to  the  impossi- 
lity  of  reconciling  ambition  with  perform- 
anc-i  at  that  early  stage  of  life.    Mr.  Lock- 
vood's  picture  is  all  that  could  have  been 
look^  for.     It  is  not  original  either  in  con- 
ception  or  arrangement.     It   is   weak   in 
color,  and  the  artist's  claims  to  profound 
tnatomical  knowledge  sound  curiously  in 
the  pretence  of  the  picture.    The  notices 
of  the  work  by  the  press,  with  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, have  deprecated  harsh  judgment 
in  consideration  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
^^iti  and  the  great  size  of  the  picture. 
Bpt  the  greater  itn  size  and  the  vaster  the 
■ibjoct— the  greater  the  necessity  of  truth- 
fal  crii:ci,«m.    Mr.  Lockwood.  in  attacking 
web  a  theme,  has  thrown  down  the  gaunt- 
let, and  be  must  not  complain  if  it  is  taken 
»np    We  honestly  wish  we  could  praise 
tbe  picture,   but  it  neither   does  justice 
i  to  iu  fubject    nor   credit    to    American 
'Art. 

It  is  being  exquisitely  engraved  by  Mr. 


Enzing  Miiller — ^who  is  correcting  all  its 
faulL<i  of  drawing  and  all  the  blunders  in 
anatomy.  No  true  idea  of  the  cxeca- 
tion  of  the  picture  can  ever  be  obtained 
from  the  engraving — and.  indeed,  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  think  that  so  line  an 
engraver  as  .Mr.  MiilU'r  should  l>e  devoting 
his  time  to  the  perpetuating  so  poor  a  work. 
But  we  believe  that  the  enterprise  is  a  di»- 
tingui^hed  pecuniary  succos.<. 

And  here  we  may  say  that  the  fee  uni- 
versally demanded  amung  u.<  for  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  works  of  Art — twenty-five 
cents— is  entirely  too  great.  The  charge 
should  not  exceed  five,  or  at  the  most  ten 
cents,  and  until  our  people  can  see  pictures 
and  statues  at  that  rate,  we  bhall  find  that 
such  exhibitions  are  only  attended  by  a  few 
persons.  Art  can  never  come  to  be  loved  by 
our  people  until  they  are  made  familiar 
with  its  productions,  and  familiar  they  can 
never  be.  until  these  pio<luctions  are  ren- 
dered more  acces.sible  by  a  smaller  admis- 
sion fee.  Every  boy  and  girl  in  our  city 
ought  to  sec  often  every  picture  and  statue 
that  conies  among  us.  But  to  bring  alK>ut 
this  happy  rrsult.  demands  the  reduction 
in  the  tax  to  the  extent  we  have  indicated. 

Since  the  removal  of  Lands^-er's  picture, 
MeK'-T'S.  Williams  &  Stevens  have  been 
exhibiting  a  picture  of  groat  mi-ril  by  an 
American  artist,  resident  in  our  city — Mr. 
George  II.  Hall.  The  pieluio  is  called 
The  ^ipril  Shower.  The  shower  has 
overtaken  tliree  young  ladies  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  escape  the  threateneil  wetting 
by  taking  refuse  under  one  umbrella.  In 
the  expn.ssion  of  character  in  each  of  the 
girls.  Hall  has  been  nnnarkably  successful, 
and  the  execution  of  the  picture  is  careful 
and  admirable.  It  is  not  a  deep  work,  has 
Tery  little  moral,  and  its  story  is  simple  ; 
it  is  a  picture  to  be  looked  at.  enjoyed  and 
taken  ideasnre  in  — a  beautiful  effect  of 
color,  and  a  clear,  decided  piece  of  charac- 
ter drawing.  Me.esrs.  Williams  &.  Stevens 
have  made  a  judicious  choice  in  the  selec- 
tion of  this  picture  fur  exhibition.  It  is 
not  by  one  of  our  best  known  men,  but  it 
is  evidently  not  by  one  of  our  least  able 
and  conscientious.  Mr.  Hall  must  event- 
ually become  widely  known  as  an  earnest, 
faithful  student— a  sincere  lover  of  his 
work— and  one  of  our  few  men  who  paint 
with  conscience,  and  hold  the  master's 
brush. 

— Mu.  I^ofJKu's.  a  younir  American  who 
has  been  bix  or  seven  years  in  Kunie.  Los  just 
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returned,  bringing  with  him  eeveral  works 
of  merit — a  statue  of  Ruth,  one  or  two 
basts  of  private  persons,  a  statue  called 
The  Skater,  and  another,  Love  in  a 
Pet.  Mr.  Rogers's  marbles  are  on  exhibi- 
tion at  his  studio  in  the  late  rooms  of  the 
Academy  of  Design. 

— Miss  Hosmeb  has  recently  sent  home 
two  busts  in  marble — Medusa  and  Daphne, 
which  have  attracted  much  attention  in 
Boston.  They  are  the  property  of  Mrs. 
Samuel  Appleton. 

— Mr.  H.  K.  Brown  is  at  work  upon  his 
Equestrian  Statue  ^of  Washington,  to 
be  executed  in  bronze,  and  erected  in  some 
one  of  our  public  squares  We  regret  that 
we  have  no  room  at  present  to  say  all  of 
Mr.  Brown's  work  that  we  wish  to  say,  but 
shall  hope  to  do  so  next  month. 

— Mr.  Letttze's  picture,  Washington  at 
Monmouth,  is  still  exhibited  in  our  city, 
bat  is  to  be  removed  before  long.  Every 
one  ought  to  see  it,  for  although  far  from 
being  a  great  work,  or  even  one  of  Leutzc's 
best,  it  is  vigorous  and  natural,  and  in  its 
detail  and  minor  groups  an  admirable  pic- 
tnre. 

— The  Crayon,  is  the  title  of  a  new 
weekly  journal  in  the  quarto  form,  "de- 
voted to  the  Graphic  Arts  and  the  Litera- 
ture related  to  them."  Edited  by  W.  J. 
Stillman  and  J.  Durakd.  The  fiiit  num- 
ber appears  just  as  we  go  to  press,  and  we 
can  only  chronicle  its  advent  and  cordially 
wish  it  the  success  which  so  laudable  an 
enterprise  deserves.  It  is  in  good  hands, 
and  will  have  the  best  and  most  judicious 
co-operation. 

—  The  Albion  weekly  journal  presents 
its  subscribers  annually  with  a  large  en- 
graving. The  new  one  is  a  very  excellent 
view  of  JSTiagara,  from  the*north  side  of 
Goat  Island,  painted  by  Wandesford,  and 
admirably  engraved  in  line  by  R.  IIixsHELr 
wooD.  It  is  one  of  the  best  representations 
of  the  Horse  Shoe  Falls:  and  as  a  line 
engraving  deserves  especial  notice. 
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THE   MORMONS. 

BHALL  UTAH   BB  ADMITTED   INTO  THB  TJyiON? 


r'  fleems  to  be  generallj  expected  that, 
at  no  very  distant  period,  the  Mormons 
will  apply  to  Congress,  to  be  admitted  as 
an  insezral  part  into  oar  Union — as  a 
State  lif  this  Federacy  of  oars.  We  form 
the  only  Confederation  that  has  ever  ex- 
isted with  a  coherent  territory,  a  country^ 
and  that  makes  at  the  same  time  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members  a  part  of  itsfon- 
daoitf ntal  policy.  The  Uanseatic  League 
was  a  league  of  scattered  communities, 
whose  nnion,  if  we  may  say  so,  was  only 
on  tbe  seas,  and  in  the  foreign  factories. 
We  are,  moreover,  the  only  instance  of  a 
confederacy  which  leaves  self-govern- 
ment  to  its  components,  and  which,  nev- 
ertheless, has  a  general  government  that 
goes  far  beyond  a  common  league.*  The 
relation  which  a  State  thus  bears  to  the 
whole,  ispecnliar  and  complicated — a  re- 
lation which  ma*it  not  be  lightly  treated. 
It  produces  problems  that  cannot  be 
solved  by  a  political  formula  of  a  few 
words,  offered  by  the  demagogue  or  the 
pettifogging  politician,  as  panaceas  are 
advertised,  fit  to  care  all  ilk  from  scro- 
fula and  consamption,  to  melancholy  and 
a  fretful  temper. 

The  Mormons  will  knock  at  our  gate, 
18  it  is  frequently  and  not  inaptly  called 
in  the  newspapers.  Will  they  find  writ- 
ten over  it :  Positively  no  Admittance, 
or  will  they  meet  with  their  peculiar  ad- 
vocates, and,  after   some  wrangling  in 


Congress,  which  invariably  grows  more 
partisan-like  the  longer  it  lasts,  become 
one  of  our  sister  States  ? 

That  knocking  at  the  door  of  the 
Union,  might  suggest  a  scene  somewhat 
of  this  sort : 

ScEys:     Th^   Oate  of  the  Capitol^  at 

Washington — Inside  and  Outside  of 

the  Gate, 

The  Mormons  at  the  Gate. — Bang, 
bang,  bang ! 

Sjtfaker  of  the  ITottse^  from  within.^-' 
Who  is  there  ?     Who  makes  this  noise  ? 

Mormons. — We  are  Latter-Day  Sainta^ 
sir — Mormons,  if  you  please. 

Speaker^  as  before. — And  what  of 
that  ?     Why  such  a  noise  ? 

Mormons. — We  wish  to  be  admitted ; 
indeed,  we  want  to  be ;  we  insist  upon 
it ;  indeed,  the  Lord  demands  it. 

Speaker^  always  through  the  key-hole, 
— And  what  sort  of  people  are  you  t 
What  is  your  religion,  since  you  speak 
of  the  Lord? 

Several  toices  from  icithin. — No  reli- 
gion, no  religion  here!  We  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  religion  here. 

Leader  of  the  Mormon  Delegation.-^ 
Sir,  you  have  no  right  whatever  to  care 
a  straw  for  religion.  Religion  is  all  on 
our  side.  All  we  do  and  say,  is  religion, 
but  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Obey  the  Lord,  and  let  us  in.    But  as  it 


*  If  Ac  reader  ihoold  tnslit  upon  Hthat  the  Aebcan  Lea^ne  ftarnishes  another  loitaneit  of  a  federacy,  with 
tmtmmmjf  of  tbe  member  Statea,  aad  a  general  fforemment  so  distinct,  that  Pol^-btui  taya  there  was  aol' ' 
WBBtiaic  to  make  the  Pdopeaneus  apoUe  fa  State-city),  but  an  encircling  wall,  we  have  no  wUh  to  i 
lM»  a  diaeoMUm  here,  and  are  wUUnf ,  for  the  eake  of  arfument,  to  re9tri'.*t  oar  remark  In  the  text  to  i 
«m  eeafederatlona.    Tbe  poaltkm  thos  limited  ii  onaasailabie,  and  requirea  no  diacnaaion. 
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is  oar  mission  always  and  everywhere 
to  preach  Joe  Smith  and  Truth,  we  are 
willing  to  satisfy  you.  We  do  not  onlv 
believe,  like  you«  in  a  Qod  who  is  goocL 
but,  more  than  that^  we  believe  in  a  God 
that  becomes  better  and  better — ^not  only 
in  a  perfect  Go<l,  but  one  that  becomes 
perfecter  and  perfecter,  as  he  grows 
older — not  only  in  a  God  that  is  a  spirit^ 
but  one  that  has  besides,  limbe  and  looal 
habitatioD.  Oh,  yes  I  Oh,  yes  I  Believe 
ye  outsiders  inside,  and  open  the  door. 
We  are  a  wondrous  people.  We  do  not 
only  believe  all  things,  but  a  great  deal 
more.  We  do  not  only  believe  aXL 
things,  but  we  know  all  things,  and,  we 
know,  not  only  that  we  shall  be  re- 
deemed, but  that  we  ourselves  shall  be- 
come gods,  with  power  and  glory,  at 
least  so  far  as  the  pantaloonei^  is  con- 
cerned. The  womankind — darling  crea- 
tures— will  follow  us. 

A  toiec  through  the  key-hole^  from 
within, — Can  you  not  be  a  litUe  in  a 
hurry,  and  become  gods  before  the  next 
Presidential  election  ?  You  might  help 
ns,  and  it  would  make  you  very  popular, 
gentlemen.  You  know,  you  say  the 
whole  world  will  be  at  an  end  pretty 
soon,  anyhow.  Now,  why  won't  you 
be  quick  about  it  ? 

Speaker. — Order  I  And  how  about 
your  republicanism?  You  know,  that 
old  parchment  says  that  none  but  repub- 
lics sliall  be  admitted  as  members  of  the 
confederacy. 

Mormons, — We  beg  your  pardon,  sir; 
no  such  thing.  The  Constitution — 
which  was  inspired :  everything  is  in- 
spired— says  that  the  United  States  shall 
guarantee  to  each  Slate  a  repablioan 
government ;  but  if  a  State  has  no  re- 
pnblican  government,  they  can't  guaran- 
tee it.  That  is  clear.  Besides,  sir,  we 
are  a  republic,  and  we  are  not.  The 
Lord  rules  his  saints  through  Brigham, 
and  Brigham  has  been  appointed  bv  the 
Lord,  so  we  are  not ;  ana  you  need  not 
trouble  yourself  about  that  guaranteeing 
business.  And  we  are  a  republic,  be- 
cause every  year,  Brigham,  appointed  by 
the  Lord,  asks  tlie  Mormons  whether 
that  appointment  suits  them.  Have  you 
ever  heard  the  like  of  such  republican- 
ism f  Did  we  not  tell  yon  that  all  of  us 
are  going  to  be  gods  ?  Equality  for  ever  I 
We  are  a  "  theo-democracy,"  sir.    Only 


think!  Brigham  is  inspired  every  day 
and  every  hour,  what  to  say  and  what 
to  write,  and  what  to  do,  and  our  news- 
paper contains  the  revelations  as  clearly 
as  thoae  shoulder-blades  gave  the  inspir- 
ations of  Mahomet.  Numa,  and  all 
that  sort  of  men,  were  inspired  but  once, 
and  then  their  iui^piration  wa<«  at  a  dead 
halt.  That  was  monarchical;  but  we 
have  inspiration  as  long  as  a  railway ; 
running  on  at  full  speed,  sometimes  back- 
ing a  little,  to  be  sure ;  but  what  of  that  f 
Do  you  want  more  ? 

Voices  from  within, — ^Let  them  in  I 
Let  them  in  I 

Speaker,— Order  \  I  don't  exactly 
want  more.  Indeed,  Messrs.  Saints,  it 
seems  a  little  too  much  already.  And 
pray,  how  is  it  with  some  elements  of 
civilization,  such  as  property  and  mar- 
riage? Some  people  tell  rather  ugly 
stories  about  you. 

Mormon, — Have  at  you  again,  sir. 
You  call  marri^  an  element  of  civiliza^ 
tion,do  you  ?  Why,  sir,  we  swim  in  tliia 
element  You  call  the  family  the  basis 
of  all  political  society  ?  We  make  fami- 
lies as  plenty  as  chicken-coops.  Didn^t 
Mr.  Ferris  tell  you  that  the  saints  build 
femily  houses  like  barracks — box  to  box 
— a  new  wife,  a  now  coop  ?  Wo  do  not 
only  acknowledge  the  family  and  mar- 
riage as  you  do,  who  stop  with  such  a 
heathen  as  Theseus,  that  was  deified  by 
his  ffodless  people  for  having  established 
weSock  between  one  man  and  one 
woman ;  but  we  are  a  progressive  and 
expansive  people.  Bless  the  Anabap- 
tists !  We  make  the  family  as  wide  as 
a  lawyer's  conscience.  It  is  a  lovely 
state,  for  it  is  full  of  love.  Yes,  sir,  wo 
do  not  only  give  wives  to  all  men  and 
gods,*  but  as  many  as  they  choose,  and 
why  should  we  not?  Shall  the  liar^ 
the  Mahometans,  have  all  the  good 
things  to  themselves  ?  YourMr.Noye^ 
of  Oneida  county,  says :  Though  a  man 
love  apples,  may  lie  not  relish  a  peaoh 
too  ?  We  take  peaches,  apples,  and  all. 
And  then,  as  to  property,  why,  sir,  we 
are — indeed — we — why,  you  know,  sir, 
we  are  a  holy  mixture  of  socialism,  and 
hierarchy,  and  individualism,  and  theo- 
cracy, and  democracy,  and  all  manner 
of  things.  Mixed  governments,  you 
know,  are  the  best;  we  have,  in  fiict, 
the  government  of  the  angels,  we  know 


*  Tlie  btasphemers  acttwllj  assign  a  nombor  of  wlTes  to  the  present  Lord.    We  saj  the  present  Lord,  fer 
aceordlof  to  theoa,  the  Father  had  a  father,  and  so  on.    There  Is  no  end  to  tbelr  revolting  assertions  uA 


Alreadj  hare  they  "  seabed  "  half-sisters  and  brothers,  and  motliers  with  their  daughters  to 

tame  man.    Ten  times  rather  woo.  1  we  rote  for  the  admission  of  a  plratioal  Statu  into  our  Unlou,  than 
«acb  a  crew  to  call  Itself  a  sister  State. 
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wc  hare :  and  "  we  know  that  we  know 

Speaker, — ^Verj  well,  gentlemen,  bo 
pleaded  to  be  seated — ouUide  tliere — 
somewhere.  We  siiall  take  the  matter 
into  coneideration.  In  the  meantime, 
you  need  not  thamp  again  po  furiously 
against  our  door.  Wo  shall  let  you 
know  when  we  shall  have  come  to  a 
conclusion. 

Speaker  retires ;  the  Saints  curse. 

And  we  icill  take  the  matter  into  con- 
nderation,  as  gravely  and  as  briefly  as 
ve  can. 

Suppose  then,  the  people  of  Utah  dis- 
trict, that  is  the  Mormon.4,  having  in- 
creajied  to  that  number  which  of  late  has 
u>uaily  been  con^dered  t:ufficientto  f«irm 
a  State,  cume  before  Congress,  with  a 
G>nstitu:ion  of  their  own  peculiar  polity, 
a:id  ask  to  be  admitted  into  tiie  Union, 
ou^ht  they  to  bo  admitted  \  We  say, 
witli  a  Cuiistitntion  of  their  own  ]>cculiar 
piiiity,  e:iibodyiug  the  chief  features  of 
the'r  present  po'.itico-religious  nrganiza- 
tioo,  as  we  know  it  and  as  the  Mormons 
proclaim  it,  and  consider  it  necessary 
an  J  divine.  If  they  give  up  their  ori^ani- 
zatioo,  and  every  thing  that  binds  them 
Cogedier  as  a  M.irm<m  society,  and  do  it 
th^runghly  and  sincerely,  no  di.^^cnssion 
whe:!;t:r  tlicv  oiijrht  to  be  admitted  is 
Deccs^ry  in  this  place. 

We  natjra'Jy  turn,  first  of  all,  to  our 
Con-titation,  to  »eo  what  it  i>ermits  or 
enjoins,  regarding  the  admission  of  new 
S-^tes. 

T:ie  first  paragraph  of  sec.iou  3,  arti- 
cle iv^  runs  thus: 

*■  Xcw  States  may  be  a'lmitte<l  by  the 
Omgress  inD»  the  Union ;  but  no  new 
State  bhall  be  formed  or  orecte<l  within 
tLejuria<lic:ion  of  any  otlier  State;  nor 
any  other  State  be  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  tWii  or  more  States,  or  parts  nf 
Slates,  without  the  cousent  of  tlie  legis- 
laiares  of  ilie  States  concerned,  as  well 
as  of  the  C<»ngress." 

T:iis  pass.-ige  Is  absolutely  all  and 
everything  {xi!<itive  that  tiio  great  iiistru- 
neat  contains  regarding  ttie  >ubject  of 
admission — a  subject  on  which  4iiir  con- 
federacy Rf>  materially  differs  from  the 
federal  States  that  have  existed  or  are 
ttiil  in  existence. 

The  pa<!«age  consists  r»f  two  parts :  tiio 
&o«,  oontainin;j:  tlie  first  eleven  words, 
firtfii  to  Congress  the  right  of  admitting 
Seated ;  the  other  limiting  this  right  in 
Boine  essential  points.  We  have  to  do 
vita  the  first  part  cnly. 


A  simpler,  plainer  sentence  never  was 
written.  It  confers  a  rijflit,  and  in  doing 
so  it  uses  the  subjunctive.  Congress 
may  admit  new  States.  It  imposes  no 
duty,  except,  as  a  matter  of  course,  those 
implied  duties,  which  every  riirht  and 
privile^re  imposes  upon  us,  namely,  to 
nso  and  exercise  it  fairly.  judiciou>Iy,  and 
as  upright  men,  impartially  and  candidly 
weigiiing  the  interests  and  claims  of  all 
parties  concerned.  It  imposes  the  duty 
ui)on  Congress.  Congress  is  an  assem- 
blage of  legislators  in  a  high  sphere,  and 
the  very  right  that  is  granted  imi^oses 
the  solemn  duty  of  handling  it  in  a 
statesmanlike  manner,  considering  the 
welfare  of  ourselves,  of  the  applicants, 
and  i)i  our  conntr}-  at  large,  having  an 
honest  eye  to  the  spirit  in  which  the 
same  right  may  have  been  exercised  on 
former  occasions,  and  to  the  claims 
which  may  have  fairly  sprung  up  accord- 
ingly, seeking  at  the  same  time  to  obtain 
ampler  information  from  the  Constitu- 
tion itself,  and  from  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  when  the  Couatiiution 
was  adopted,  or,  which  amounts  nearly 
to  the  same  thing,  enileavorin^  to  find 
the  meaning  of  its  provisions  from  the 
sense  wliich  the  fra'ners  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  attached  to  the  words 
they  used. 

We  repeat  once  more,  the  Con^titu- 
t'on  says  tiiat  C.»ngjv.-^  may  a«lmit 
States.  The  framers  were  not  unac- 
quainted with  the  word  shall.  They 
liuvc  used  it  many  times  in  the  pact 
whicli  they  drew  up  for  t!ie  coun- 
try. They  were  not  unskilled  in  pre- 
scribing limitations.  The  Constitution 
has  through  lu:  a  strt»ngly  limitary  cha- 
racter, and,  in  one  res[>ecr,  it  may  be 
said  to  possess  a  pectiliarly  limitary 
character,  inasmuch  a-*  it  prc-ic-ibes  that 
Congress  shall  have  no  powers  exc-i'pt 
those  whicli  are  expressly  granted  in  tho 
in-^truiuent  itself.  lu  the  oa^e  which 
occupies  us  however,  the  C« institution 
is  biinply  of  a  permissive  character.  It 
says:  For  fear  that  you  may  think  wo 
grant  no  power  of  admitring  fiew  Slates, 
if  wo  do  not  mention  it,  we  liore  declare 
that  you  may  do  so.  And  here  it  stops. 
It  does  no:  uild :  If  such  or  such  number 
of  people,  apply  und^-r  certain  and  fixed 
circumstances,  ynu  must  do  it.  The 
Constitution  prevent-^  the  United  Siates 
from  bt'ing  a  closed  confeOeracy ;  it  in- 
fuses the  principle  of  expansivoness;  it 
previ-nts  t:ie  L'nired  States,  in  this  re- 
spect, from  beitJ;!  onsi^ioreJ  like  the 
other  federal  republics  that  existed  at 
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the  time  of  their  birth,  and  in  whioh 
the  existing  number  of  States  or  pro- 
Tinoes  was  fundamental  and  final.  Our 
Constitution  is  an  abstemious  dt>cument. 

If  Congress  must  decide  whetlier  a 
State  is  to  be  admitted  or  not,  it  must  be 
decided  by  votes ;  and  what  considera- 
tions ought  to  guide  each  member  of 
that  body  in  deciding  with  manly  direct- 
ness of  purpose  and  principle,  waiving 
invidious  secondary  motives,  what  vote 
he  ought  to  cast  on  so  grave  a  question  ? 
The  Constitution  appe^  to  him  for  his 
vote,  but  he  is  not  allowed  arbitrarily, 
whimsically  or  selfishly,  to  decide  the 
case  ^^  in  his  conscience  ;^'  as  little  as  the 
iuryman  is,  though  his  conscience  also  is 
appealed  to.  Man  has  never  the  right 
to  act  arbitrarily,  whimsically  or  se]£h- 
ly,  and  certainly  not  when  he  acts  for 
his  country. 

We  are  well  aware  that  there  are  per- 
sons, who  entertain  strange  notions  re- 
garding tlie  right  of  their  voting  which- 
ever way  they  please,  so  soon  as  a  vote 
by  ballot  is  required.  Tiie  ballot,  they 
say,  appeals  by  its  very  character  to 
their  conscience,  and  by  conscience  they 
mean,  in  fact,  perfect  arbitrariness.  We 
have  heard  of  a  ca<e  which,  if  it  were 
as  it  was  reported,  would  serve  as  an 
illustration  of  wiiat  we  moan.  We  sup- 
pose that  it  was  erroneously  given  to  us, 
and  we  prefer,  therefore,  to  use  it  for 
our  purpose  as  a  mere  supposition. 
Suppose,  then,  there  is  a  college,  char- 
tered and  rechartered  several  times,  and 
in  each  of  its  charters  it  is  distinctly 
stated  tiiat  no  religious  test  whatsoever 
shall  be  applied  in  the  appointment  of 
professors  or  tlie  admission  of  students. 
A  cliair  of  one  of  the  natural  sciences  is 
to  be  filled.  Among  the  candidates  for 
this  chair  is  an  individual,  readily  al- 
lowed on  all  hands  to  be  of  unblemished 
character  and  pre-erninently  qualified 
by  his  acquirements  and  reputation,  as 
well  as  by  his  skill  in  teaching,  to  fill  it 
with  honor,  yet  the  majority  *)f  trustees 
vote  against  him,  according  to  their 
conscience,  as  they  say,  because  lie  hap- 
pens to  be  a  Unitarian.  In  this  sup- 
posed case  we  say  the  trustees  did  not 
vote  conscientiously,  because,  although 
appealed  to  for  their  ballot,  into  which 
no  person  had  any  right  to  inquire, 
the  express  command  of  the  charter  de- 
manded that  they  should  use  no  reli- 
gious test,  and  they  were  not,  in  gt)od 
niith  and  strict  duty,  permitted  to  do 
that  by  secret  ballot^  which  they  could 
ttot  openly  avow,  or  justify. 


It  is  equally  plain  that,  on  the  othflr 
hand,  a  inau  has  no  right  to  determine 
his  vote  by  any  motive  he  chooses,  pro- 
vided it  be  not  in  so  many  words  pro- 
hibited. Woe  to  the  man  who  has  no 
better  support  or  excuse  for  his  actions 
than  the  mere  absence  of  direct  prohibi- 
tion— in  politics,  in  morals,  in  reli^on. 
Such  a  man  is  exemplified  by  the  bib- 
bing parson  in  Peregrine  Pickle,  who 
prefers  drinking  strong  whisky  to  wine, 
because  the  Bible  nowhere  prohibits  the 
drinking  of  punch ;  or,  if  a  historioal 
instance  be  preferred,  by  the  Danish 
baron  von  Yiereck,  with  whom  a  friend 
expostulated  on  the  outrage  that  he  had 
allowed  his  daughter  aotuiEdly  to  many 
the  king,  the  undivoroed  queen  still  Ht- 
ing;  whereupon  the  baron  answered 
that  he  could  find  no  passage  in  the 
Bible  that  prohibits  a  Danish  king  from 
having  two  lawful  wives. 

A  member  of  Congress,  required  to 
vote  on  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into 
the  Union,  ought  to  ask  himself  these 
three  questions : 

Have  the  United  States,  by  uniform 
action,  and  tlie  course  of  their  history, 
entered  into  an  implied  compact,  re- 
quired by  good  faith  fairly  to  be  carried 
out,  that  in  due  time  a  certain  number 
of  settlers,  with  a  certain  territory,  be 
admitted? 

Does  the  Constitution  directly,  or  in- 
terpreted—as all  sound  interpretation 
must  be — ^by  common  sense  and  good 
faith,  demand  or  prohibit  anything  re 
garding  admissions  into  the  Union  ? 

Are  there  any  considerations  which 
demand  of  me  to  withhold  my  vote  tx 
admission,  on  the  ground  that  by  the 
admission,  a  foreign  and  disturbing  ele- 
ment would  be  infused  into  that  greet 
and  large  State-system  for  which  [,  upon 
oath,  am  here  to  legislate  ? 

The  question  of  admission  is  one  thlt 
relates  to  the  Constitution,  to  g<)od  faitlL 
to  statesmanship  and — ^like  ^l  acts  of 
man — to  sound  morality  in  general. 

The  first  of  these  questions  can  be 
easily  answered.  Ever  since  the  pssidng 
of  the  famous  ordinance  of  Congress,  of 
the  18th  of  July,  1787— a  law  passed  by 
the  very  founders  of  this  government, 
and  which,  iu  its  fifth  clause,  stipulates 
that  whenever  any  of  the  said  States 
(States  contemplate  to  arise  out  of  the 
territory  to  which  this  ordinance  ap- 
plies), shall  contain  60,000  free  inheU- 
tants,  such  a  State  shall  (and  may  before) 
be  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
orig'mal  States  in  all  respects  whatever, 
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and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permo- 
neot  Constitution  and  "^tate  government, 
provided  it  shall  be  republican,  &c.— ever 
Mnoe,  we  say,  it  has  been  held  that  if 
tfixty  tlioufAnd  free  inhabitants  ^ettled 
on  a  c:inveuicnt  territory,  ask  for  ad- 
inisdiun,  it  ought  not  in  f:iiruefs  to  be 
withhelii.  In  many  ca>es  the  population 
of  the  new  State  did  not  ami*uut  to  that 
naniber.  The  Americans  have  set  out 
in  their  history,  and  they  set  out  to 
this  day,  in  their  pulicy,  from  the  truih 
that  this  continent,  vast,  fertile,  and 
beautiful,  w:is  made  to  be  inliabited  by 
men,  who.  with  all  t!io  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion, would  make  it  tlie  support  of  as 
mADy  free  beings  as  can  here  lind  the  re- 
ward of  their  lawful  exertions.  They 
adopted  as  a  fundamental  idea,  that  the 
first  comers  had  no  right  to  slam  the  d(x>r 
behind  them ;  but  Ihat  those  who  should 
come  later  had  a  fair  claim  to  aid  in  {set- 
tling this  extoa-'ive  land.  They  acted  on 
the  idea  that  the  establishment  of  the 
government  did  not  arrest  the  state  of 
things,  but  that  the  Americans  them- 
ielve«  would  become  an  emigrating  and 
fettling  race  within  the  territory,  and 
lasdy.  they  set  out  with  the  noble  idea 
that'  the  States,  forming  the  great  pact, 
£d  not  thereby  constitute  themselves 
into  a  closed  society,  to  which  the  settlers 
of  a  new  territory  should  be  ^*  sub- 
jects/* Our  State  system  was  declared 
at  once  an  "•  open  '*  one.  It  is  a  feature 
in  our  Constitution,  as  great  and  wise, 
as  the  provision  that  says :  Let  all  the 
riven  be  free,  and  all  they  carr>'  shall 
pass.  We  have  uniformly  acted  upon 
these  principles,  and  can  never,  in  tair- 
nesA,  refIl^e  a  State  admis.-^ion,  simply 
because  we  are  asked  for  our  vote,  and 
do  not  choose  to  vote  Aye.  Ko  one  of 
«s  has  arbitrary  autliority,  for  tlie  very 
rea^m  that  all  of  us  are  free. 

We  pass  to  the  second  and  third  qnes- 
tioa.«.  And  first,  what  does  the  Con-^ti- 
tQtiun  enjoin  or  prohibit,  that  bears  upon 
the  question  of  admission,  directly  or  in- 
directly i  It  enjoins,  directly,  that  the 
Sutes  of  the  Union  mu<t  have' republican 
governments.  It  prohibits,  indirectly, 
a  voter  tm  the  question  of  admi'^ion,  to 
be  guided  by  religions  preferences.  As 
to  Uie  first,  we  have  the  4th  section  of 
Article  IV.,  which  says: 

**  Tne  United  States  j^hall  guarantee  to 
every  State  in  tliis  Uniun  a  Republican 
Forni  or'  Government,  and  shall  protect 
each  of  them  against  lnva>ion,  and  on 
Appiicatiun  uf  the  Legislature,  or  of  the 
Executive  (when  the  LegisUturo  cannot 


be  convened),  against  domestic  Vio« 
lence.'' 

Concerning  the  second,  we  find,  as 
the  first  Words  of  the  Additional  Arti- 
cles : 

"  Congres-4  shall  make  no  law  re-^pect- 
ing  an  establishment  of  religion,  or  pro- 
hibiting the  free  exercise  thereof.*' 

We  find,  moreover,  the  following 
wonls,  closing  Article  VI.  of  the  Consti- 
tution : 

"  Xo  religious  Test  shall  ever  be  re- 
quired as  a  Qualification  to  any  Office  or 
public  Trust  under  the  United' States." 

These  are  the  only  pasj^iges  in  which 
the  words  religion  and  religious  r>ccur  in 
the  whole  Constitution  and  Amend- 
ments. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  fourth 
section  of  Article  IV.,  contains  a  rule 
applicable  to  him  who  votes  i*n  admis- 
sion, although  it  sjieaks  of  States  ^'  in  this 
Union,"  only.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  apphing  State  shall  be  *^in  this 
Union  '*  or  not.  It  would  be  sheer  loss 
of  time,  were  we  to  dwell  on  this  sub- 
ject. What  we  have  to  dwell  ui>on, 
however,  i<  that  the  provision  uses  the 
word  nhalf^  not  inai^  ;  that  it  guarauUee 
a  certain  government  to  every  State,  and 
that  this  government  must  be  repnhlican. 

The  command  expressed  by  the  word 
%haU^  sliows  that  the  sequel  is  of  para- 
mount im|K>rtAnce :  and  that  which  is 
held  by  the  Constitutii»n  so  important, 
is  that  a  republican  government  be  gua- 
routeC'l  to  all  States.  DiK*s  this  mean 
that  the  United  States  shall  be  ready  to 
side  with  the  republioan  party,  should 
there  ever  be  civil  broils  between  repub- 
licans and  monarchists  in  any  State,  if 
called  upon  to  do  so,  but  thai  the  United 
States  have  no  business  with  the  form  of 
State  governments,  monarchical,  sacer- 
dotal, or  o<-hlocratie,  if  the  State  chooses 
to  h:ive  a  king,  or  live  under  a  govern- 
ment of  priests,  or  crouch  beneath  a 
succession  of  mobs,  en  permanence  f  Or 
does  it  plainly  mean  that  republics  alone 
can  be  i4ilerated  in,  and,  therefore,  re- 
ceived into  the  Union  \ 

We  have  already  ri-ferred  to  the  fact 
that  all  sound  interpretation  nm?t  be 
founded  on  common  sense  and  good 
faith.  The  latter  implies  that  we  must 
take  Words  us  ttiey  were  meant,  not  ac- 
cord in:;  to  what  skill  or  violence  may 
posaibly  make  them  appear  to  mean; 
and,  a<'Ci>rdingly,  we  all  know  perfectly 
Well,  both  that  the  framers  of  our  Cun- 
Btitutitm  meant  to  be  republicans,  and 
that  tliey  were  sensible  men.    It  would, 
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however,  betray  less  than  even  ordinary 
coininoQ  sense,  had  the  framers  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  a  oonfederaoy  of 
permaDency,  vigor,  and  vitality,  conld 
be  established,  with  principalities  and 
repabiics,  theocracies,  and  communisms. 
They,  as  all  great  institucors,  had  in  view 
to  create  a  living  organism,  not  to  stitoh 
togetlier  a  quilt,  tlie  more  liked  the  more 
the  rags  contrast.  The  provisicm  says 
that  tlie  United  States  shall  protect  re- 
publicanism in  each  State,  because  all 
are  republics,  and  because  it  is  essential 
that  they  are,  and  remain  so.  The  mere 
tyro  in  our  history  knows  this  perfectly 
well.  The  Constitution  omits  mention- 
ing that  all  oom[K>nents  of  the  Union  sliall 
bo  republics,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
does  not  say  a  word  of  the  publicity  of 
Congress.  That  wiiich  is  not  only  ad- 
mitteil  by  all,  but  which  forms  the  ori- 
ginal mould  of  our  thoughts,  is  never 
mentioned  except  by  the  analyzing  phi- 
losopher. 

Tlie  member  of  Congress  then,  who 
must  vote  on  the  admission  of  a  State, 
must  ask  himself,  if  it  becomes  necessa- 
ry, lias  this  applying  State  a  republican 
fonu  of  government?  And  thus  we 
ask,  do  the  Mormons  form  a  republic? 
This  leads  to  another  question :  Wliat  is 
a  repubhc  ?  Dictionaries,  which  hardly 
ever  give  definitions,  but  merelv  strive 
to  indicate  the  sense  of  the  wora,  are  of 
no  use  to  us  in  this  case,  and  in  an  in- 
quiry, which,  if  successful,  would  furnish 
authority  for  the  lexicographer,  but  can- 
not take  the  lexical  explanations  as  a 
standard.  Above  all,  we  are  bound  to 
take  the  word  Kepublio  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  was  usually  taken  at  the  time 
of  the  framing  of  our  Constitution,  and 
in  which  we  know,  or  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  the  framers  to  have  taken  it. 

A  State  is  not  a  republic,  simply  be- 
cause its  chief  is  non-hereditary.  The 
Dalai-Lama  is,  if  not  elective,  certainly 
selective  and  non-hereditary  ;  but  Thibet 
has  never  been  considered  a  republic. 
Kor  does  the  elective  character  of  the 
chief  magistrate  stamp  tlie  State  with 
republicanism.  No  man  has  ever  called 
the  States  of  the  Church  a  republic,  be- 
cause the  Pope  proceeds  by  election 
from  the  conclave.  Nor  is  a  State  a 
monarchy  because  the  chief  magistrate  is 
hereditary,  as  the  stadtholders  of  Hol- 
land were  for  a  time.  Napoleon  went 
even  so  far  as  to  have  his  first  five-franc 
pieces  inscrihed,  on  the  obverse,  with 
the  words :  Napoleon,  £mperor  of  the 
French,  and  on  the  revene,  with  those 


of:  French  Republic.  We  suppose  thej 
will  be  culled  in  future.  Transition  Fives. 

However  difiicult  it  may  be  to  give  a 
perfect  definition  of  the  term  Be- 
publio,  simply  because  it  has  been  used 
in  many  difierent  meanings,  we  know 
thus  much  tor  certain,  that  onr  instita- 
tors  understood  by  republic,  a  govern- 
ment of  a  popular  cast,  in  which  tho 
legislature  forms  an  organism  through 
which  public  opinion  shall  puss  into  pub- 
lie  will,  that  is,  law ;  and  in  which  tha 
chief  magistrate  is  limited,  both  ia 
power,  and  in  duration  of  ofiice,  which  i« 
filled,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  choice 
of  the  people.  They  meant,  by  Repub- 
lic, a  poHty  founded  npuu  the  brotd 
principle  that  the  first  source  and  start- 
ing point  of  power  is  in  the  people. 
Never,  even  as  colonists,  have  their  po- 
litical convictions  been  tinctured  wiUi 
the  fabled  Jus  Divinum ;  for  they  were 
English  by  descent. 

It  is  trne,  there  existed  a  variety  of  re- 
pnbhos  when  our  iusti  tutors  resolved  on 
independence.  There  were  especially  be- 
fore their  eyes  the  Netlierlands  RepubUOi 
which  had  so  decided  an  influence  upon 
the  framing  and  naming  of  our  federaoy ; 
and  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  wee 
in  former  times  often  admired  by  politi- 
cal observers,  for  the  wisdom  and 
great  power  wielded  by  so  narrow  a 
State.  Our  Constitution,  however, 
shows  with  perfect  plainness,  that  do 
Venetian  government,  no  aristocraoy 
was  meant  to  be  included  within  the 
term  Republic,  as  used  in  that  instru- 
ment, for  it  contains  the  iigunction  that 
^'  no  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by 
the  United  States,*'  and,  for  fear  tliai 
this  might  not  be  considered  to  banisli 
nobility  from  the  land,  the  Constitation 
provides  that  ^^  no  State  shall  grant  anj 
title  of  nobility." 

Whoever  will  study  the  Constitution, 
the  debates,  the  times  when  the  Conati* 
tution  was  framed,  the  political  cnltore 
of  the  framers,  the  history  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  of  the  term  Republic  itself^  will 
find  that  by  Republic  our  fundamental 
pact  means  a  popular  and  iustitutiooal 
polity  with  a  representative  govemmenti 
in  which  its  great  powers  or  fonotaoDS 
are  clearly  divided  and  distinctly  limited, 
and  in  which  no  power,  office,  or  dlstino* 
tion  is  hereditary,  or  derived  from  any 
principle  or  region  beyond  or  withonfe 
the  i>opular  State  itself. 

According  to  this  standard,  the  Mof^ 
mou  polity  is  no  rotiublic.  Tiie  Mor- 
mons themselves  call    it  a    theooratu 
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goTernmeat,  and  a  theocracy  is  not  a 
republic,  whatever  words  the  Mormonii 
may  choose  to  jumble  roguiher,  when, 
occasio.'iolly,  they  call  their  governiuent 
a  theo-deiiiocracy,  which  conveys)  about 
as  didtinct  an  idea  as  the  imperial  tive- 
franc  pieces  we  mentioned.  The  Mor- 
mon government  is  still  less  a  repub- 
lic than  many  other  hierarchies  have 
been,  bccau>6  the  chief  of  that  revolt- 
ing £y»tem  claims,  aud  is  considered  by 
his  Mibjects,  to  be  daily  aud  hourly  inspir- 
ed, by  direct  infusion  of  the  Divine 
SpiriL  We  have  been  told  that  the  pre- 
lent  Emperor  of  Kussia,  when  some  per- 
son ex  tilled  his  immense  power  in  his 
presence,  condescended  to  poiut  to  the 
heavenss,  saying :  ^*  There  is  one  greater 
ftilL"  The  Czar,  we  should  thinJc,  con- 
siders him:*eif  pretty  near  to  the  heavenly 
qoarters,  but  then  he  allows,  and  insists 
upon,  that  he  is  Czar;  aud  what  is  his 
belief  in  himself,  compared  to  Brigham, 
who  publishes  divine  decrees  in  the  ''  Day 
and  Seosims'^  as  Kadway*s  Keady  Re- 
lief is  published  in  our  papers.  The  most 
absolute  chalif  has  never  claimed  any 
similar  authority ;  no  such  authority 
even  in  Mohammed  was  acknowledged  by 
any  of  his  followers.  Yet  this  man,  with 
this  running  inspiration,  is  the  head  of  a 
thoroughly  organized  government,  over 
which  he  rules  by  this  pretended  inspira- 
tion. Where  is  the  American  that  would 
dare  to  call  such  a  state  of  things  a 
republic  I  What  are  their  two  orders  of 
priests,  the  highest  uf  which,  it  has  been 
hinted,  will  l^  made  hereditary,  and  to 
preserve  the  blood  of  x^'liicU  pure,  it  i?*  pro 
claimed  that  siKm  it  will  be  made  lawful 
to  marry  sisters  and  brothei-s  of  the  same 
&tlier,  though  of  ditferent  mothers? 
What  are  tliese  orders  but  a  nobility? 
Let  OS  nnt  hear  the  objection  that  all 
this  is  "religiuus,"  with  whioh,  there- 
fore, we  ha^e  nothing  to  do.  We  shall 
presently  &>how  that  we  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  their  ^'  religion,^'  but  in  this 
place  we  do  not  speak  of  their  SM-called 
rtligion.  Wuat  we  m:dntain  is,  ihat  the 
form  of  government  of  the  Mormons  is 
a  pretended  theocratic  government,  and 
that,  therefore,  it  cm  no  more  be  admit- 
ted int'i  the  Union  than  the  Grand  Duke 
r«f  Meckleuburg  aud  his  people,  or  the 
Pope,  with  his  dominion  could.  The 
Kiog  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  would,  no 
doubt,  be  very  willing  to  be  received  as 
a  member  ot  the  Union,  could  he  remain 
on  the  throne^a  ton  of  At  talus  to  us — 
and  there  would  not  be  half  the  objec- 
tion against  his  recepii«m  that  exi&ts 
against  the  admisaioD  uf  the  Mormons. 


Nor  could  it  be  of  any  avul  were  the 
Mormons  to  ostahlish  a  pro  formd.  politi* 
cal  governnietit.  and  were  to  insist  upon  it, 
that  the  organization  of  the  Latter  Day 
8ainta  is  an  atiuir  of  the  church,  with 
which  our  government  has  no  business. 
The  law  does  not  allow  subterfuges,  nor 
do  we  mean  to  allow  our  great  i>oUtical 
relations  to  reat  on  falsehood.  It 
W(mld  resemble  too  much  the  dozen  of 
soda  bottles,  pretending  lawful  traffic,  in 
a  little  entry,  which  leads  to  a  brothel 
in  the  rear. 

This  consideration  would  be  sufficient 
to  prevent  any  citizen,  loyally  adhering 
to  the  Constitutiou,  from  sanctioning  the 
admission  of  tiie  Mormons  into  our  circle 
of  States;  but  there  are  other,  and 
equally  weighty  reasons. 

It  has  been  shown  on  what  two  occa- 
sions the  bubject  of  religion  is  mentioned 
in  our  Constitution.  Ii  ei^oins  upon  the 
United  States  never  to  make  any  law 
respecting  an  establishment  of  reli^on, 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof, 
and  ordains  that  no  reli^nous  test  be  ever 
required  as  a  qualification  for  any  public 
office.  At  the  same  time,  it  prescribes 
certain  oaths  to  be  taken,  fur  which, 
however,  solemn  affirmation  may  be 
substituted— a  substitute  which  had 
been  adopted  in  England,  with  refer- 
ence to  Quakers,  prior  to  the  framing 
of  our  pact. 

We  shall  not  inquire  whether  the  pro- 
hibition of  '*establisiiing'^  a  church, 
which  means  acknowleduiug  and  sup- 
porting it  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  State, 
and  the  commaud  of  allowing  '^free 
exercise  of  religion,"  us  well  us  the  pro- 
hibition of  any  religious  tests,  whether 
these  are  sufficient  to  bind  us  in  all  cases 
of  admitting  a  State,  wholly  to  disMiiss 
the  question  of  religion — whether,  in  no 
case  whatever,  we  oui;ht  to  :isk  ourselves, 
Can  people,  with  such  or  such  a  religious 
system,  possibly  form  a  wholesome  part 
of  our  system  ;  can  the  consideration  of 
the  eommones-t  decorum  bo  disregarded 
in  admitting  an  ingredient  with  a  revolt- 
ing religion  into  the  great  organism  ? 

Some  vexing  cases  fnay  he  readily 
imagined.  We  must  not  foViret  that  the 
Union,  from  being  a  neijirhboring  State 
to  EuroiH.',  has  heci>me  a  cimtiguous  coun- 
try to  Asiiv,  and  our  new  and  incipient 
relations  to  A>ia  miglit  produce  a 
large  intiux  of  Asiatic  pa;;anism, 
coupled  with  a  distinct  race,  which,  with- 
out any  great  stretch  of  our  imagination, 
might  l>e  supposed  to  i  each  the  point  of 
application  lor  a4huis^iuu,  and  it  might, 
then,  become  necessary  to  ask  the  que«- 
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tion:  What  did  our  forefathers  exactly 
mean  when  they  used  the  word  religion 
in  the  Constitution?  Whore  are  the 
limita  of  the  w<»rd,  or  are  there  none? 
Have  we  to  understand  it  according  to 
the  vMui  h>qiit:ndi^  the  meaning  it  liud  at 
the  time,  ainon^  thc^e  men  wjio  used  it^ 
and  the  spliere  of  action  and  tlioupht  in 
which  they  used  it  ?  The  v»us  lof/nepdi 
IS  one  of  the  elements  of  all  safe  interpre- 
tation. Or  ought  we  to  take  the  terra 
reliirion  in  its  widest  sense,  in  which  the 
philosophical  writer  use?  it,  for  the  ag- 
gregate of  all  relations  which  sulwtist,  or 
which  men  iinnjrine  to  subsist,  between 
them  and  all  that  surrounds  them  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  superior,  or  many  supe- 
rior beings  of  influencing  jmwer  on  the 
other  hand  ? 

We  waive  this  whole  couMderation. 
We  grant  that  the  member  of  Congress 
may  dismiss  the  question  of  religion  when 
a  State  calls  upon  him  for  admission, 
that  is,  we  grant  that  he  need  not  occupy 
himself  with  religion  as  religion.  He 
need  not  trouble  himself  in  the  case  we 
contemplate,  with  the  exact  relation  in 
which  the  Mormon,  in  his  own  conscience 
Mieves  himself  to  stand  to  his  bodily, 
perfectible,  married  liuddah  god.  So 
far  as  this  goes,  ho  may  leave  the  Mor- 
mons, to  use  a  lavorite  expression  of 
their  own,  "severely  alone."  But  the 
question  docs  not  end  here. 

Religion,  as  we  have  considered  it  so 
far,  is  a  purely  mental  or  psyclmlogical 
matter.  It  is  like  the  moral  theory  of 
etliical  phiIosoi>hers,  who  difl'er  as  to 
the  moral  sen<e.  It  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter  when  we  come  to  moral- 
ity and  moral  acts  themselves,  w^hen  we 
have  to  remember  that  all  States  and 
every  compound  of  Stales  are  jural  socie- 
ties, and  that  the  very  idea  of  rights  and 
justice  is  founded  on  the  antecedent  idea 
that  man  is  an  ethical  being.  Neither 
trees  nor  animals  have  rights,  whatever 
oblig:itions  may  be  imi>osed  upon  us 
toward  them  as  being  the  creatures  of 
our  own  Creatctr.  In  looking,  in  this 
case,  for  the  moral  character  of  man,  we 
do  not  go  "  behind  the  record  ;"  on  the 
contrary,  we  take  political  man  in  his 
constituent  parts  as  we  nnist  take  him, 
and  as  we  must  take  all  else  it'  we  wish 
to  handle  the  given  material  wisely, 
rightly  and  righUjously. 

The  first  consideration  tliat  presents 
itself  hero  is,  that  although  we  may  have 
•ound  reasons  for  dismissing  the  subject 
of  religion  in  certain  spheres  of  n^eo- 


tion,  this  does  by  no  means  imply  that, 
because  a  man  cliooses  to  call  an  act  of 
his  religions,  therefore  he  can  do  it  with 
impunity,  or  that  it  prevents  us  from 
taking  cognizimce  of  it.  We  epjoy  reli- 
gious liberty,  and  mean  to  perpetuate  it 
for  our  children;  but  this  liberty  has 
never  been  understood  to  mean  a  licenae 
of  doing  anything,  provided  it  be  called 
religious.  Keligious  liberty  means  that 
no  one  shall  be  troubled  about  his  faith 
— his  inner  man;  but  acts  remain  for 
ever  subject  to  the  law. 

When  the  English  took  pofl8es.<«ioD  of 
the  East  Indies,  they  permitted,  as  a 
political  government,  the  milUuns  of 
Hindoo  gods  to  be  worshipped.  They 
continue  to  rule  the  country  on  that 
principle,  but  they  have  put  an  end, 
without  inconsistency,  to  the  suttees, 
although  the  Brahmin  asserts,  and  no 
doubt  in  the  fullest  good  faith,  that  he 
firmly  believes  his  reli^pon  recommends 
tlie  self-immolation  of  the  widow  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  her  husband,  as  a  work 
most  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  Bralima. 
When  the  East  India  government  had 
acquired  sutficient  strength,  it  caught 
the  Thugs,  and  told  them  that  they  must 
be  hanged  for  their  regularly  taught  and 
systematically  executed  murder.  It 
was  of  no  use  for  the  Thugs  to  assert, 
what  they  too,  no  doubt,  faithfully  be* 
lieved  to  bo  true,  that  their  gore-delight- 
ed goddess  Kali  commandea  it,  and  re- 
joiced when  they  throttled  their  fellow- 
creatures — that  it  was  their  religions 
avocation.  Infanticide  was  largely  prac- 
tired  tow^ard  female  infants  in  Guzerat* 
That,  too,  was  a  "religious  "  procedare. 
Every  cnstom  becomes  "  religious  "  with 
early  nations  and  with  uneducated  peo- 
ple. But  the  English  did  not  hesitate 
on  that  account  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
murder.* 

Frederic  the  Great  distingnished  be- 
tween pretended  religion  and  lawfulness, 
in  his  own  impressive  and  sarcastic  man- 
ner. A  soldier  had  been  sentenced  to 
be  shot  for  having  robbed  a  costly  ring 
from  the  finger  of  a  Virgin  Mary,  in  a 
Catholic  church.  The  king,  however, 
read  with  surprise  in  the  minutes  of  the 
trial,  tliat  the  soldier,  himself  a  Catholic, 
had  stoutly  maintained  the  Virgin  had 
made  him  a  present  of  the  ring.  Fred- 
eric inquired  of  a  high  prelate  of  Silesia, 
whore  the  crime  had  been  committed, 
whether  this  was  possible.  After  many 
fruitless  attempts  at  avtuding  a  direoik 
answer,  the  prelate  was  obliged  to  con- 
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ftiB    that   fiiniilar  miracles   liad  taken 

eioe,  and  might,  therefore,  recur.  The 
Dg  at  once  wrote  under  the  sentence, 
that  the  soldier  should  have  the  l>enefit 
of  donbt^.  but  that  in  future,  every  sol- 
dier or  civilian  should  be  prohibited,  un- 
der penalty  of  death,  to  accept  any 
presents  from  the  Virgin,  or  any  saint, 
male  or  female. 

There  iii  not  a  crime  or  vice,  however 
mean  or  frightful,  in  the  long  catalogue 
of  sin  and  shame,  that  has  not  at  some 
time  or  otiier  formed  an  avowed  clement 
oi  religious  systems.  Cheating,  theft, 
murder,  and  refined  cruelty  have  been 
parts  of  religions.  Prostitution  and 
dmnkennera  have  had  their  proclaimed 
ifaare  in  worship.  Children  have  been 
fattened  like  calves  to  be  eaten,  spicily 
dressed  by  elaborate  cookery,  in  honor 
of  the  gods.  Hosts  of  men  have  been 
danghiered  by  priests  and  temple  ser- 
Tants,  religiously  to  honor  the  corpse 
of  a  king,  and  to  magnify  the  glory  of 
a  departed  despot.  Hundred;*  of  women 
hare  been  thrown  over  precipices,  be- 
cause the  gods  demanded  thus  to  honor 
the  pre:»ence  of  an  ambassador.  This 
has  been ;  this  is  still,  and  this  will  be 
again.  Grieve  as  we  may,  it  is  but  too 
tnie.  not  only  that  ^^  everything  hnp- 
pena,'*^  bat  aUo  that  everytliing  lia[>pcns 
OTer  again.  And  is  all  this  crime  politely 
to  be  be  suffered  becauiie  the  perpetrator 
doaks  his  misdeeds  with  the  ragged 
mantle  of  his  fiendish  religion?  Fan- 
tastic squearnishness  is  no  element  of 
statesmanship.  There  is  nothing  more 
calamitous  in  rulers  than  political  con- 
ceits. If  the  worship  of  Astarte,  with 
all  \u  naked  harlotry,  were  revived, 
kbonld  we  countenance  it?  Do  not 
charge  ns  with  unnecessarily  travelling 
beyond  the  pales  of  actuality.  There  is, 
no&irtanately,  directness  enough  in  all 


we  say,  for  tlie  nearest  purpose  which 
we  have  in  view.  Supyx>se  the  blessed 
time  of  burning  heretic^}  should  return, 
and  one  of  your  communities  should 
make  it  lawful,  would  yun  take  such  a 
community  a.^  a  sistcr-stato  to  your 
bosom  ?  Let  us  speak  out  like  men.  and 
have  the  truth  in  a  bulk  at  once.  The 
cunning  klng^s  malicious  Qui  nescit  dU" 
simulitre  ne^icit  rcgnnre^  must  be  re- 
versed into  the  republican  Who  cannot 
face  the  trutii  cannot  rule. 

To  speak  of  all  the  immoralities  and 
obscenities  sanctioned  by  the  Mormon 
Law,  would  be  impossible  here.  It 
would  be  a  loathsome  task,  and  besides, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  quote  their 
chapter  and  verse  for  each  statement  of 
ours,  because  witliout  it,  happily,  many 
readers  would  not  believe  us.  This, 
however,  would  obviously  lead  us  be- 
yond reasonable  limits.  We  shall  then 
restrict  ourselves  t»)  their  acknowledged 
polygamy.  They  avow  it;  they  boast 
of  it ;  they  challenge  the  world  on  this 
ground;  they  do  not  only  sanction  it 
by  their  la\v,'but  they  proclaim  it  as  an 
essential  part  of  theiV  whole  polity  and 
religious  svi^tem ;  they  carry  it  to  their 
ce!esti:il  spheres ;  they  revel  in  it,  and 
not  only  has  it  already  borne  the  poison- 
ous fruits  which  it  always  produces,  but 
that  peculiar  element  of  vulgarity  and 
knavery  which  has  i»assed  from  the 
characteristic  foulness  and  cheating 
jugglery  of  the  founder  into  all  Mor- 
monisin,  has  also  shown  itself,  even  at 
this  early  period,  in  the  "  divine  institu- 
tion,^^ as  the  Mormons  actually  call  their 
polygamy,  to  such  an  extent  that  East- 
ern polygsimy  appears  like  a  state  of 
refinement  compared  to  this  brutality .t 

Yet,  Mormon  polygamy  is  a  "  religions 
institution."  Be  it  so.'  I^t  us  not 
touch  their  religion.    It  defiles.    Polyga- 


*  It  vms  TklleTrend  who  Mid :  Tout  arrite, 

t  Wc  coold  •Im'Mt  ask  Um  Moruona :  Why  not  improre  apon  itale  Astatic  polygamy*  Nothlof  lo  BDOf 
M  a  choice  «o«/>«r  earrtf,  and  why  not  have  tnarrtoff**  ctzrrfjif  The  siitful  register  of  haman  outrage! 
udwieknl  intaaltie?,  makei  mention  of  this  abhorrent  thing  as  having  been  among  the  sad  realities.  Wo 
«irc  ob;:ged  to  dwell  on  it  in  another  place,  but  did  it  for  decency's  s^ke,  in  Latin.  Polygamy  must  make 
wtfw  pretty  rare  for  lome  poor  fellows  in  Utah.  Why,  then,  do  not  the  Murmons  publish  a  revelation  fi*oo 
MMfra,  aa  tbcy  bare  done  so  ofcen.  which  should  permit  polyandry?  That,  too,  exists  in  some  parts  of  the 
Vsvlfi,  and,  since  the  followers  of  Smith  have,  on  sereral  occasioiii  used  the  mere  absence  of  a  prohibition 
ta  tht  B.ble.  as  a  positive  permission,  they  muy  n«e  the  argument  that  polyandry  is,  we  believe,  prohibited 
iidirKt  terms  nowhere  in  that  book.    It  would  be  so  Mormonl-in,  In  logic  as  well  as  in  morals  ! 

Ab  ttia  is  di«ffnstlng  in  the  last  degree ;  but  wh.it  of  that?  Mornirinisiin,  from  its  very  beginning,  has  been 
mcr^Bied  with  rulgaray.  Jugglery,  license  and  muddy  materialism.  That  our  propositions  are  loathsome, 
caaaot  be  urged  as  a  fair  objection  to  them— at  least  not  by  the  Mormons. 

Monxiooism  is  one  of  those  sulyecta  In  history,  which,  like  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  vice  and  crime  of 
Lenu  the  Fifteenth  and  his  court,  or  the  period 4  of  sulking  infamy  in  imperial  Rome,  make  the  beholder 
Nad  down  wiZh  arerted  face  and  exclaim— *' 1,  too,  belong  to  this  race!"  Ttie  mischief  which  large  crimei 
leave  upon  the  wh<rte  race,  is  as  great  in  Us  downward  direction,  as  the  instances  of  noble  individuals  and 
natioas  arc  in  their  elevating  effects.  Those  make  us  stagger  and  almost  despair ;  they  tlirow  mankind 
lack.  Tbeac  reassure  and  encourage .  they  strengthen  our  faith.  Those  embitter ;  these  are  calming  and 
easii'btirg.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  for  the  best  as  for  the  worst,  for  single  mt-n  and  for  communities,  to  become 
feaSiariicd  with  grouneet  and  wickedness,  and  yet,  there  sunds  the  unchanging,  primary  condition  of  aU 
■t*jim  and  progrvst '    Know  the  tri  th ;  act,  and  neither  wince  nor  dabble. 
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my  may  bo  tficir  religion,  and  so  far  we 
have  tw  lirtle  to  do  with  it  as  the  law 
would  have  to  do  with  :i  man,  who  like 
Ifadan,'''  should  write  a  hootc  in  defence 
of  a  pluraliiv  of  wivos.  But  the  polyga^ 
my  of  tho  Nlurinons  is  no  book  ftpecula- 
tion ;  it  is  an  act,  a  fact>,  and  the  lef^isla- 
tor  hax  tn  do  and  deal  with  acts  and  facts. 
Monogamy  is  sanctioned  by  our  reli- 
inon,  indeed,  as  everything  pure  and 
holy  i.s  but  monogamy  goes  be^'ond  our 
reli|jion.  It  is  "a  law  written  in  the 
heart "  of  our  race.  The  Greeks,  the  Ro- 
mans— whose  liistory  is  rich  with  no- 
ble mothers,  wives,  and  matrons — and 
the  Germans,  were  monogamists 
before  St.  I'aul  denounced  the  go<l8 
of  Greece,  at  Athens,  or  Boniface  ap- 
plied the  axe  to  tlio  oak  trees  in  tho  sa- 
cred pn^ves  of  Germany.  Monogamy 
docs  nf)t  only  go  with  the  western  Cau- 
casian rare,  the  Europeans  and  their  de- 
scendants, beyond  Ciiristiauity,  it  goes 
beyond  Common  I^w.  It  is  one  of  the 
primordial  elements  out  of  which  all 
law  proceeds,  or  which  the  law  steps  in 
to  recognize  and  to  protect.  Wedlock, 
that  is,  the  being  locked  of  one  man  iu 
wedding  to  one  woman,  stiinds  in  this 
respect  on  a  level  with  pro|)erty.t  Pro- 
perty antecedcs  law,  as  values,  and  with 
them  a  currency,  or  circulating  me- 
dium long  precede  money.  Wedh^ck, 
or  monogamic  marriage,  is  one  of  the 
"categories"  of  our  social  thoughts 
and  conceptions,  and,  therefore,  of  our 
social  existence.  It  is  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary distinctions — historical  and  ac- 
tual— between  European  and  Asiatic 
humanity.  It  is  one  of  the  frames  of  our 
thoughts  and  moulds  of  our  fetlings ;  it 
is  a  psychological  condition  of  our  jural 
consciousness,  of  our  liberty,  of  our  lit- 
erature, of  our  aspirations,  of  our  reli- 
gious convictions,  and  of  our  domastio  be- 
ing and  family  relation,  the  foundation 
of  all  that  is  called  polity.  It  is  one  of 
the  pre-existing  conditions  of  our  exis- 
tence as  civilized  whit«  men,  as  much  so 
as  our  being  moral  entities  is  a  pre-exist- 
ing condition  of  the  idea  of  law,  or  of 
the  possibility  of  a  revelation.  Strike 
it  out,  and  you  destroy  our  very  boing ; 
and  when  we  say  otir^  we  mean  our  race 
— a  race  wliich  has  its  great  and  broad 


destiny,  a  solemn  aim  in  the  great  < 

of  civilization,  with  which  no  one  of 

us  has  any  right  to  trifle. 

There  have  been  a  few  exceptions  to 
the  |)ervadiug  monogamic  spirit  of  our 
western  Caucasian  race.  The  Papal  See 
is  reported  to  have  permitted  bigamy  in 
one  or  two  cases,  when  a  man  had  mar- 
ried a  second  wile,  erroueousl}*  belieWng 
that  the  first  was  dead.  Tlie  aberration 
of  Luther  regarding  the  Landgrave  of 
Uesse  is  well  known.  Though  he  erred, 
he  still  erred  from  a  desire  to  save  a  fel- 
low being,  under  peculiar  circumstanoet, 
from  the  sin  of  adultery.  The  moat  ra- 
markable  fact,  however,  in  tliis  conneo- 
tion  seems  to  us,  that  Napoleon,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  dictation,  had  serioualj 
occupied  himself  with  the  introduction 
of  lawful  bigamy  in  the  West  Indies. 
In  tlie  first  volume  of  the  ^*  M6moiraa 
pour  Servir  &  Tllistoire  de  la  France,"  1 
Count  Mouth olon,  w^e  find  a  passage  whic 
seems  to  us  of  an  interest,  snflSoient  to 
warrant  us  in  extracting  it  at  length: 

'*  The  question  of  liberty  of  the  blaoki, 
is  a  very  complicated  and  very  difficnlti 
In  Africa  and  in  Asia  it  has  been  solved, 
but  it  has  been  done  by  polygamy.  Tha 
whites  and  the  blacks  form  parts  of  the 
same  family.  The  chief  of  the  familj 
Plow  naturally  Napoleon  here  falls  at 
once  into  tho  Asiatic  view,  in  speaking 
of  tlie  chief,  not  of  the  father  of  the 
family !]  having  white,  black  and  colored 
wives,  the  white  and  mulatto  children 
are  brothers,  are  brought  up  in  the  same 
cradle,  have  the  same  name,  and  sit  at 
the  same  table.  Would  it  then  be  im- 
lH>ssible  to  authorize  polygamy  in  our 
islands,  restricting  the  number  of  wivea 
to  two,  a  white  and  a  black  one  ?  The 
First  Consul  had  some  exchange  of  idess 
on  this  subject  with  some  tlieologians,  in 
order  to  prepare  this  great  measnra. 
The  ])atriarchs  had  several  wives.  In 
the  first  centuries  of  Christianity,  the 
church  tolerated  a  species  of  concubin- 
age, the  elfect  of  which  allowed  several 
women  (or  wives,  the  original  w/tmrnm) 
to  one  man.  The  Pope,  the  council, 
have  the  authority  and  the  means  to 
authorize  a  similar  institution,  since 
its  object  would  be  civilization,  the  har- 
mony of  society,  and  not  to  spread  the 


*  IU;y.  Murtln  Madan,  aathor  of  Theliiptora.  a  Ovfenee  or  tho  Pluralitf  of  Wires.  He  lived  aboat  ITtT. 
Horace  Walpoli!  (pRffe  ISA,  toI.  r.  of  hi«  Le ttera)  calls  him  "  the  roipie  Madan.'* 

t  The  attention  of  the  philosopher  eannot  help  being  arretted  by  the  fact,  that  at  all  tlmea  pmpertj  aod 
marriage  have  itood  or  fallen  together.  Wherever  fanatic*,  Protciitantf,  Cathollea,  and  even  Mahomel«iia| 
have  attacked  tlie  one,  the/  have  attacked  the  other.  In  Eun>pi',  Asia,  and  America,  In  ancient  tlmaa,  and 
in  modern,  trwn  the  Spartan  commanint  to  the  Oerman  Anabaptist,  from  the  Anabaptist  to  the  French  com- 
moniat,  and  American  Oneida  men.  The  reader  will  find  thli  luhject  touched  upon  bf  Lieber,  in  hia  Imyi 
cm  Labor  and  Property. 
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hist  of  tbe  flesh;  the  effect  of  these 
marriages  vroald  be  limited  to  the  colo- 
nies :  proper  measured  would  bo  taken, 
io  that  they  should  uot  carry  disorder 
into  tiie  present  state  oi  our  society.'' 

A  volume  might  be  written  ou  this 
wild  passage,  which,  nevertheless,  is 
thorougiily  Napoleonic,  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  sell-contradictory  through- 
oat.  A  piiy,  tiiat  it  will  not  serve  the 
Moniion:*;  for,  although  favoring  biga- 
my, it  founds  this  ^institution ^*  on 
amaig:iiuation,  and  the  Monuons  consider 
the  |iuor  blacks  a  cursed  race,  proving 
the  curse  by  their  sable  skin. 

In  spite  of  these  exceptions  it  is, 
nevvriheless,  tme  that  monogamy,  to- 
gether with  the  cndt^avor  to  establish 
politic^il  liberty,  the  abolition  of  castes, 
and  a  spirit  of' criticism  and  freedom  in 
inquiry,  opposed  to  mere  tradition,  as 
irell  as  creative  freedom  in  t!ie  arts  and 
letters,  constitute  the  main  distinctious 
between  Asiatic  and  European  mankind. 
We  know  that  this  does  not  ajiply  to 
Boaria,  but  Russia  is  a  mere  hybrid  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe,  a  historical  in- 
truder, whose  destiny  is  the  same  with 
that  of  Turkey— of  being  broken  up. 

We  return  to  our  subject.     We  main- 
tun  that  in  this  light,  the  Monnon  iK>Iy- 
^oy  is  a  subject  of  the  weightiest  iinpor- 
taoctf  r  •  be  considered  by  iiim,  whose  duty 
it  is  :«•  decide  whether  he  shall  give  his  as- 
fiistacce  to  instil  so  foreii^^n  an  element 
into  u'.ir  system,  «)r  lend  his  aid  in  keep- 
ing it  at  a' distance ;  fur,  decide  he  must, 
■nee  !jLs  Constitution  demands  a  Yes  or 
Ho  of  him,  aud  do^  not  say.  So  so«m  as 
Mked  to  admit  a  State  you  shall  vote 
Tes.     If  that  had  been  the  intention  of 
tiie  frainera,  they  would  have  made  the 
vbi>le  question  a  matter  of  judicial  re- 
eonL,  a«  oar  law  makes  naturalization, 
bat  admitting  a  Sute  into  an  organism 
of  States  is  a  subject  somewhat  graver 
than  merely  naturalizing  an  individual. 

Yet,  it  has  been  asked :  Have  we  not 
•Iready  sanctioned  their  polity,  by  al- 
lowing theui   to   carry  it  out    in    our 
territiJry?      We    do  not    believe    that 
the  Einjieror  of  Russia  is  answerable 
for  every   vileuess    o^nnmitted   by  the 
Bi»hkeer8.     There  is  one  act,   indeed, 
vhic:i   has  appeared  like  an  at^know- 
]edg::.c-nt  on   our  part — we    mean  the 
•pp*»intment    (if    Urigham     Vouug    as 
fuvernor  of   Utali,   by   Presi«leiit  Fill- 
mure.    This  is  a  single  act  of  a  8in«;le 
branch  uf  onr  govern  me  ut.    Every  one 
can  err,  and  this  was  an  error ;  but  er- 
rors ought  to  be  retracted.    At  any  rate, 


the  member  of  Congress  who  will  be 
obliged  to  vote  on  the  adini&«ion,  must 
decide  the  matter  in  his  own  conscience, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  good  faith, 
and  duty.  Tiie  decision  is  Jiis  own  af- 
fair, upon  his  own  responsibility.  Ue 
must  vote  OS  trustee  for  his  country. 
The  wisest  fanner  may  not  always  be 
able  to  prevent  de^rrading  irregularity  in 
his  outhouses,  but  he  would  sink  below 
all  hope  of  rising  a^ain  to  a  fair  level  in 
the  oplaiou  oi  his  neighbors,  were  he  to 
introduce  the  corrupt  one  into  the  dwell- 
ing house  as  his  wedded  wife. 

Our  la-k  has  been  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Mormons  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  the  Union.  We  have  an- 
swered some  of  the  main  points  as  well  as 
we  are  able  to  do  it,  and  here  we  tidse  leave 
of  the  subject,  at  least  tor  the  present. 

We  are  aware  that  tiie  perusal  of  this 
paper  will  call  up  in  the  mind  of  many 
a  redeeting  reailer,  a  point,  whicli,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  never  been  di>cussed, 
and  well  it  is  that  it  has  not.  If  we  lay 
so  much  stress  upon  the  ncce-sity  of 
keeping  the  Mormons  out  of  our  Union, 
as  wo  have  doiie,  l>ecau<e  they  would  be 
a  sloughing  member  of  the  body,  what 
is  to  be  done,  if  a  Sratc,  fairly  admitted, 
and  firming  an  integrant  part  of  our 
system,  should  become  as  foul  and  fester- 
ing as  they  now  are  ?  Mr.  Calhoun,  it 
seems  to  us,  must  have  found  it  ea<y  to 
answer  this  question ;  for  if,  upiin  the 
mere  ground  of  a  federal  contract,  a 
State  has  the  ri;j:ht  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  because  the  contract,  accorditig 
to  the  conviction  of  the  State  has  been 
violated,  it  logically  follows  that  the 
Union  has  a  corros{X)nding  right  of  ex- 
pelling a  State,  when,  according  to  the 
conviction  of  the  Union,  the  contract 
has  been  violated.  It  is  upon  this  ground 
that  the  views  of  Mr.  Calhoun  have  ever 
appeared  to  us  dangerous  to  the  very 
States  whose  esi»ecial  champion  he  was 
considered. 

We,  whoso  views  on  our  State-system 
lie  between  the  two  ptdes  marked  by 
Mr.  Callioun  aud  Mr.  Webster,  do  not 
tind  it  so  easy  to  answer  the  question. 
Let  us  suppose  that  a  State  were  to  turn 
a  sort  of  former  Algiers ;  or  suppose  a 
State  were  to  ado{it  French  coinninnism 
in  the  present  Proiidiion  style — no  God, 
no  government,  no  property,  no  wives, 
not  even  polygamy,  but  with  cynicism,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word— a  doj»gery 
proclaimed  universal;  suppose  a  btate 
should  bct*omc  so  filled  witii  Chinesei 
that  the  whiles  were  absorbed ;  or  BOp 
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peso  a  State  should  become  hona  Jlde 
Africanized;  or  let  us  imainue  that  a 
territory  has  formed  itself  witli  the  con- 
sent of  Cungres8  into  a  State,  tlius  being, 
of  course,  sovereign,  and  then  applies 
for  admi-^sion  inU)  the  Union.  Congress 
votes  No,  and  the  State  declines  re- 
moving the  difficuhies  tliat  may  have 
been  in  the  way.  What  becomes  of  the 
State  ?  An  independent  empire  in  the 
midst  of  us  ?* 

We  might  suppose  a  number  of  cases 
of  tliis  Icind,  whicli  do  not  belong  to  the 
politics,  but  rather  to  the  hyper-politios 
of  a  country,  and  can  as  little  be  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  rule  and  regular  ac- 
tion, as  the  subject  of  revolution.  Black- 
stone,  wlien  ho  touches  upon  the  ques- 
tion, what  is  to  be  done  when  the  crown 
breaks  the  British  contract?  says  that 
tlie  law  does  not  contemplate  the  case, 
and  that  history  furnishes  the  example 
of  James  II.  being  sent  off  for  having 
done  so.  So  we  would  say,  there  is  no 
rule  without  exception,  and  there  is  no 
institution,  which  in  the  combination  of 
certain  circumstances,  can  help  dealing 


with  subjects  that  must  be  decided,  bnt 
for  which  its  own  dUtinct  hiw  and  char- 
acter docs  n(»t  furnish  the  regular  meani. 
The  knot  must  be  loosened;  untie  it,  if 
feasible;  if  not,  use  Alexander's  way. 
Modern  English  judges  never  answer 
speculative  cases ;  they  have  invariablv 
replied,  When  the  case  comes  np,  I  ahaU 
decide  it  after  hearing  the  law  and  the 
facts.  Suppositions,  as  we  have  made 
them,  would  have  been  in  their  proper 
place  when  the  Constitution  was  formed, 
if  even  then,  for  it  has  proved  a  great 
blessing  to  our  country,  that  the  framere 
were  far-seeing  and  practical  men,  who 
neither  throw  away  the  p&«t  merely  that 
they  might  contrive  something  new,  nor 
lost  themselves  in  speculative  subtletieii 
or  a  desire  to  plav  at  political  omnis- 
cience, regulating  beforenand,  all  possi- 
ble combinations.  It  is  an  error  into 
which,  strange  enough,  those  are  now 
continually  falling  that  arrogate  them- 
selves the  name  of  ^^  men  of  progresB.** 
Once  more — the  question  we  proposed 
to  ourselves  was :  Ought  the  Mormons 
to  be  admitted  t    And  we  answer  NO. 
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THERE  is  a  great  deal  of  speculation, 
though  but  very  little  known  about 
the  origin  of  this  strange  race  of  people, 
who  have  contributed  so  much  by  their 
arms  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Rus- 
sian Empire.  Historians  and  geogra- 
phers generally  treat  of  them  under  two 
distinct  lieads — the  Cossacks  of  the  Don, 
and  the  0«>ssacks  of  the  Dnieper.  All  the 
various  tribes  of  Cossacks  of  which  we 
read,  are  probably  oflfshoote  from  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  principal  stocks. 
We  will  speak  first  of  the  Cossacks  of 
the  Dniei>er.  So  long  ago  as  the  15tb 
century,  they  had  tlieir  home  on  the 
banks  of  this  river,  wliich  flowed  through 
their  country  from  North  V)  South.  On 
their  north  lived  the  Poles  and  the  Rus- 
sians.   On  their  south,  the  Empire  of 


the  Turks  extended  along  the  entire 
Northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  Their 
country  was  very  appropriately  called 
the  Ukraine^  that  is,  the  Frontier  Conn- 
try.  ItA  natural  situation  made  it  the 
bulwark  of  Christendon,  against  Moham- 
medanism, in  this  part  of  the  world,  and 
its  inhabitants  always  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  battle,  in  the  long  and 
bloody  wars  between  the  Turks  and  their 
northern  neighbors.  Even  in  times  of 
peace,  they  were  never  ft'ee  from  the 
dangers  of  sudden  invasion.  They  were 
obhged  to  keep  themselves  continually 
on  the  lookout  for  tlie  enemy.  Thus, 
from  the  be^nning,  they  became  a  na- 
tion of  soldiers.  In  the  times  when  the 
Pt>lcs  were  prosperous  and  powerful,  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper  acknowledged 


*  The  whole  inluect  of  trantltioo  from  dependence  to  sorerelgntj  li  inrolred  In  theoretical  dlfflcQlty.  ta 
•triet  philiMophj,  Uiere  If  no  real  loarce  of  lorerelgnty  but  rerolution.  Napoleon,  when  he  made  hli  brotbtn 
king!,  alwu/s  used  the  term  ot  acknoieUdglng  them  as  kings,  or  soTerelgns.  It  was  felt  bv  him  that  tke 
making  or  constituting  a  eoTerelgn,  Implied  a  contradiction  In  terms ;  but  If  he  acknowUaqed  Joseph  u 


■oyereSgn  king  of  Naples,  when  had  Joseph  become  snchf    Not,  certainly,  by  declaring  himself  a  soveraliB. 
■"  ......  .  . L *^7«lhlBl, 

ippily,  reality  goes  on  in  spite  of  theoretical  dllBealties  of  theories. 

t  Broekhau^  ffegenwui,  band  IL  —MamtkamtM  ;  ShidUn  ««r  RutdamdL 


He  was"m(f</«'a  sorefeign  by  the  £mperbr's  proclamation,  yet  the  conqueror  mere^  ackmovUdfftd  1 
Bappily,  reality  goes  on  in  spite  of  theoretical  dllBeoltles  of  theories. 
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their  sapremaoy,  and  fought  under  their 
banners.  Sii^itmund  I.,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1507,  was  the  first  Polish  king 
who  availed  himself  of  the  services  of 
the  Cossacks  for  the  defence  of  his  domi- 
nions ajTiinst  the  Tartars:  though  we 
are  told'  that  Casimir,  the  same  who 
muted  Poland  and  Lithuania,  recog- 
oized  them  as  his  vassal.<,  arid  gave  them 
cqnal  {iriviieges  with  the  Polish  nobiliiy. 
In  the  reign  of  Stephen  Batory,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  in  1575,  the  C(»ssacks 
of  the  Dnieper  began  to  play  a  very  im- 
portant part  in  the  histor>'  of  Poland, 
lliis  king  :^pared  no  pains  for  their  im- 
provement asid  amelioration.  lie  trained 
them  to  habits  of  military  discipline ;  lie 
eonfirmed  to  theni  the  possession  of  their 
territ'^ry,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  liereditary  institutions.  The  gov- 
ernment of  the  Cossacks  was  a  demo- 
cracy. The  princijile  of  equality  was 
reeognizcd,  and  no  Cos.sack  was  disquali- 
fied by  distinctions  of  rank  from  attain- 
ing the  highest  offices.  Their  chief  was 
called  the  Jletman  or  A  ttaman.  He  was 
chosen  annually,  and  during  his  term  of 
office,  his  authority  was  unlimited.  The 
Cofi^acks  were  not  at  aU  exehisive  or 
clann'-'h  in  their  customs.  Nobody  was 
exclcided  from  tht:ir  community ;  hence 
their  numbers  were  swollen  with  fugi- 
tives from  justice  and  victims  of  oppres- 
Eion  iroui  the  countries  around  them. 
Thus  they  became  a  mixed  race,  though 
the  Sclav  ic  element  was  always  predomi- 
nant. For  this  reason,  some  Iiave  said 
that  the  Cossacks  were  not,  properly 
ipeakirig.  a  nation,  but  only  a  military 
organization,  for  the  purposes  of  defence 
Or  piumler,  like  the  Rnngers  of  Texas ; 
Or  a  peculiar  chiss  of  people,  like  the 
Squatters  of  our  Western  oiMmrry.  Many 
Of  the  Cossacks  were  sailors,  ratiier  tliun 
horsemen,  and  the  so-called  Zafarog  Cos- 
i£cks,  who  lived  on  the  lower  Dnieper, 
Vfcre  ni>torious  for  their  piratical  excur-  ^ 
fions  on  the  Bhick  Sea. 

Js>  loi.g  as  the  Poles  kept  their  pro- 
mises, and  resi^ected  the  liberties  of  the 
Cos-acks.  sc»  long  the  Ci'ssacks  remained 
fchful  >ubjects  of  the  Poles.  But  it 
fttands  recorded  ui)on  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, that  the  loyalty  of  the  Co-sacks 
w:^  r:io-t  shamefufly  abu>eil  by  the  Poles, 
who  Were  afterwards  summoned  to  wit- 
neio  the  consequences  of  their  injustice. 
In  the  dismemberment  of  their  country. 
The  Je-uits  crept  into  Pnlaiul.  Here,  as 
everywhere  el'^,  they  laid  their  plots, 
■cd'wove  their  intrigues.  They  in>i- 
Biuted  themselves  into  the  favor  of  the 


king ;  they  gained  access  to  the  councils 
of  tlie  nation,  and  from  that  time  the 
whole  atmosphere  of  Poland  became 
tainted  with  bigotry.  The  Cossacks  had 
never  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  Koman  Pontiff.  They  belonged  to 
the  Greek  Church,  which  wa-*  aUo  tho 
Nati«»nal  Church  of  the  Russians.  They 
are  dumnable  heretics,  cried  the  Jesuits. 
They  must  forthwith  be  converted,  an- 
swered the  Poles ;  and  so,  the  fires  of 
persecution  were  lighted  against  this  in- 
nocent people. 

The  nobility  of  Poland  too,  have  just 
as  nmch  to  answer  for,  in  their  treat- 
ment of  the  Cossacks,  as  the  clergy. 
The  haughty  aristocrats  could  not  bear 
to  see  the  Cossacks  enjoying  etjual  privi- 
leges with  themselves.  They  wished  to 
make  serfs  of  them.  The  will  of  the 
king  was  of  no  eflect.  The  monarchy 
had  bcciMiie  elective,  and  the  king  was 
DO  better  than  a  foot-ball,  to  be  kicked 
about  by  the  contending  factions.  The 
nobles  vied  with  the  priests  in  oppressing 
the  Cossacks ;  for  intolerance  in  religion 
always  goes  hand  in  hand  with  tyranny 
in  politics.  Treaties  were  disregardea, 
and  old  established  laws  trodden  under 
foot.  There  lived  among  the  Cossacks 
at  this  time,  a  man  by  the  jaw-breaking 
name  of  Chrniiluc^li.  He  became  their 
Hetman.  His  property  had  been  vio- 
lated, and  family  outrau;ed  by  a  Polish 
Govern* ir.  Private  revenge,  therefore, 
added  fuel  to  his  i>atriotism;  he  made  an 
alliance  with  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea. 
An  army  was  raised,  large  enough  to 
c«)n'pier  the  Polos,  who,  in  1G49,  by  the 
treaty  of  Zborou,  were  forced  to  recog- 
nize all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Coss£icks.  But  the  Ci issacks  had  become 
too  far  alienated  from  tlje  Poles,  ever  to 
be  their  friends  again.  No  treaty  of 
peace  could  close  n[)  the  breach  between 
them.  The  Poles  and  Russians  were 
enemies,  and  the  Cossacks  had  bec^>me 
f(.'rmid:ib]e  enough  to  hold  tlie  balance 
of  power  between  them.  They  had  ge- 
nerally fought  on  the  side  of  the  Poles, 
but  tho  wrongs  they  had  suffered,  led 
them  to  forget  their  enmity  towards  tho 
Russians.  Their  religion  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Russians,  and  they  were 
as  nearly  uUie'l  to  them  by  blood  as  to 
the  Poles.  They  accordingly  put  them- 
selves under  tho  protection  of  Russia, 
and  ill  1054  the  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded which  made  them  the  subjects  of 
the  Czar.  This  event  gave  a  shock  to 
Poland,  from  which  she  never  reco- 
vered. 
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Bnt  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper  £gu*ed 
no  better  witli  the  Rnssiaus  for  their 
masters,  than  if  they  Imd  sabmitted  to  the 
oppressions  of  the  Poles.  It  made  little 
diffei*ence  that  the  Ozar  had  sworn  to 
respect  their  Constitution,  and  to  refrain 
from  interfering  in  their  internal  affairs. 
The  Democracy  of  the  Ukraine,  and 
the  Absolutism  of  Russia  could  not  enst 
togetlier,  any  more  than  fire  and  water. 
Sooner  or  later  the  one  was  to  absorb  the 
other.  The  process  was  probably  has- 
tened by  the  turbulent  and  disorderly 
spirit  of  the  Cossacks.  They  were  a 
nation  of  warriors,  and  like  warlike  na- 
tions generally,  they  were  heroes  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  notorious  robbers  ev- 
erywhere else.  When  Peter  the  Great 
and  Cliarles  XIT.  of  Sweden  were  at 
war  with  each  other,  the  Cossacks  had 
Mazeppa  for  their  Hetman,  the  same 
whom  Byron  has  immortalized  ;  he  turn- 
ed traitor  to  the  Russians,  and  united  hb 
forces  to  those  of  Charles.  The  Wctory 
gained  by  Peter  at  the  l^atile  of  Pultowa, 
in  1709,  gave  him  full  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  revenge  against  the  rehels. 
The  Cossacks  were  deprived  of  their 
mos^t  valuable  privileges;  they  were  no 
longer  permitted  to  choose  their  own 
Iletinan;  and  the  ambassadors  whom 
they  sent  to  the  Cz.nr,  to  complain  of 
their  griovancea,  were  put  in  chains. 
Twelve  thou'^and  Cossacks  ended  their 
days  in  hard  labor,  as  convicts,  upon  the 
Ladoga  Canal.  Ten  thousand  more 
were  marched  into  Persia.  In  1784, 
Catherine  II.  put  a  finishing  stroke  to 
the  work,  which  her  predecessor  had 
begun.  The  boundaries  of  the  Empire 
had  been  extended  far  beyond  the  Uk- 
raine. Tlio  Co-isacks  wore  no  longer  the 
protectors  of  the  frontier,  and  henoe 
there  was  no  need  of  continuing  an  or- 
ganization so  inconsistent  with  tlio  des- 
potic system  of  Russia.  They  had  con- 
spired together  to  throw  oft'  the  yoke  of 
Russia,  and  establish  an  independent 
government.  Thus  a  plausible  pretext 
was  furnished  for  thuir  complete  annihi- 
lation. Some  of  their  number  were 
transported  to  tlie  banks  of  the  river 
Kuban,  where  their  descendants  still 
form  part  of  the  line  of  the  Caucasus, 
nndcr  the  name  of  Cossacks  of  the 
Black  Sea.  With  this  exception,  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper 
is  only  a  matter  of  liistorv,  and  all 
traces  of  their  institutions  in  the  Ukraine 
are  well-nigh  obliterated. 

Tlio  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  on  the  con- 
trary still  continue  to  occ«i)y  their  an- 


cient home,  in  one  of  the  most  fertile 
districts  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Their 
territory  is  a  little  larger  than  the  State 
of  Indiana,  and  contains  a  population  of 
700,000,  of  which  150,000  are  serft. 
Besides  these,  there  are  about  800,000 
80-oaIled  Cossacks,  distributed  in  military 
colonies  along  the  line  of  the  Caucasofl| 
and  through  Siberia,  who  trace  their  re- 
lationship with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dan, 
through  the  early  settlers,  that  were 
sent  out  from  them,  in  former  times,  to 
those  regions,  to  guard  the  frontien, 
Thns  it  appears,  that  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Russian  Empire  number,  at  presenli 
about  a  million  of  souls. 

As  early  as  1570,  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don  became  tributary  to  Russia.  In 
those  times  they  were  a  wild  race  of 
freebooters,  famous  for  their  courage 
and  skill  in  war,  and  their  turbulent  and 
predatory  spirit.  We  meet  them  in 
history,  fighting  the  battles  of  the  Roa- 
sians  against  the  Tartars,  or  taking  in 
active  part  in  the  internal  oonvulsiooi 
of  the  empire;  engaged,  sometime^  in 
exploring  and  conquering  distant  regions 
previously  unknown  ;  at  other  times,  in 
plundering  the  caravans  that  bear  the 
commerce  of  the  Orient  from  Aiof 
and  Astrachan,  to  Moscow.  To  the 
roving  and  restless  spirit  of  the  Cot- 
sacks,  Russia  owes  her  dominion  over 
Siberia.  In  the  reign  of  John  the  Ter- 
rible, a  Cossack  chief  by  the  name  of 
Yermak,  in  the  employment  of  the  Stro- 
ganoffs,  a  family  of  wealthy  merchants^ 
undertook,  with  a  handful  of  followen, 
840  in  number,  an  expedition  across  the 
Ural  Mountains,  which,  like  the  expedi* 
tion  of  Cortez  to  Mexico,  resulted  in  the 
conquest  of  an  empire,  immense  in 
extent,  and  abounding  in  inexhaustible 
mines  of  gold.  The  descendants  of  these 
adventurers  and  of  th(»se  who  followed 
them,  now  compose  tlie  aristf»craoy  of 
Siberia.  Some  of  tliem  live  in  the 
towns :  others  are  stationed  in  garrisons 
along  the  frontiers  of  China. 

Fn>m  the  Cossacks  of  Siberia,  we  p«i 
by  tlie  Cossacks  of  the  Ural  end 
Orenburg,  who  number  together  about 
100,000,  to  those  who  compose  the  mili- 
tary line  of  the  Caucasus.  Their  popn- 
latiou  amounts  to  about  150,000,  of 
whom  no  less  than  20,000  are  con- 
stantly under  arms.  They  occupv  the 
chain  of  fortified  villages  or  militeiy 
posts,  which  extends  along  the  northen 
frontier  of  Ciroa-sia  from  the  Black  See 
to  the  Caspian.  The  descendants  of  the 
Cossacks  who  were  first  sent  to  this  re- 
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gioD,  have  had  their  ranks  thiDoed  so 
often  by  the  Ibrtnoes  of  war,  and  then 
wgkm^  lo  often  reinforced  by  fresh  levies 
hnm  irarions  parts  of  the  Empire,  and 
Tolnnteers  from  the  Tartarii  and  other 
tribes  aronnd  them,  that  the  original 
stock  of  the  Cossacks  is  scarcely  dis- 
eernible  in  this  mixture  of  races.  But 
if  these  military  colonist:*  are  not  Cos- 
sacks by  descent,  they  are  more  so  in 
their  habits  and  manner  of  life  than  any 
other  subjects  of  the  Czar.  Uere,  as 
nowhere  eL«e,  the  frontier  settler  is  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  same  dangers 
from  the  Circassiians,  as  the  Cossacks  of 
former  tinier*  from  the  Tartars.  The 
nme  circu-ns'tances  and  necessities  beget 
the  same  habits  of  life  and  the  same 
character.  Here,  the  Cossacks  are  en- 
gaged in  a  perpetual  warfare  with  their 
s.icthem  neighbi^rs.  like  tho<c  of  former 
times,  aiid  hence  we  find  them  pos^s«ed 
of  th«f  same  bold  and  adventurous  spirit, 
tlie  i^ame  hardihood  and  bravery. 

But  it  is  far  otherwise  with  those 
Co««acks,  who  still  dwell  in  the  land  of 
their  ancestors,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Don.  Tiie  bonndaries  of  the  Empire 
have  I'een  pushed  far  beyond  tlieir  bor- 
derjs,  FO  that  their  country  is  no  longer 
the  theatre  of  war — no  li»nger  the  fron- 
tier, any  m<ire  than  the  Ukraine.  Tlieir 
soil  i*:  remarkable  fur  its  fertility.  Ilence 
t>iey  have  became  an  asiricultural  and 
psstoral  jieople,  much  more  inured  to 
tiie  ar:5  ot  [>cace  than  of  war.  ^Vs  was 
Nud  above,  th^'ir  popnUition  amounts  to 
iboQt  700,000.  They  sjieak  the  same 
liLgna^e  as  the  Russians,  and  belong  to 
tie  same  ureut  Sclavic  race.  The  Cos- 
sacks of  the  Don  never  undertook  to 
thro  A'  ufT  the  y<^ke  of  Kiu«sia,  and  make 
tbe:i:*-elve»  entirely  ind'.-pendent,  like 
tie  Coss^acks  of  the  Dnieper,  and  hence 
Ihiry  have  been  spared  the  f:ite  which 
betell  tl.e  lauer.  But  their  government 
ud  institutions  underwent  serious  mo- 
fiiacaiioLs  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the 
Great  and  Catherine  if.  In  the  present 
ctLicry,  too,  and  especially  within  the 
Iw  twt-nty  or  thirty  3var>,  the  process 
of  avs'.milation  to  the  desjiotic  system  of 
nsra'.a  has  been  goin^  on.  so  that  the 
Co-sickf.  aU  hough  more  favored,  por- 
Ijtri-.  than  the  other  subjects  of  the 
Cza.',  ^tj:l  retain  va-v  few  of  their  an- 
fier.r  iibrr:ies.  T»icy  no  lonjror  choose 
tlieir  own  Iletman.  The  title  of  Ilet- 
maa  of  .'lil  the  Cossacks  is  now  vested  in 
tie  hered'it.iry  prince  of  the  Emjiire. 
Most  "f  tlieir  military  and  civil  func- 
B^oari^s  are  appointed   by  the    Czar. 


Onoe  the  principle  of  equality  prevailed, 
but  now  an  aristocracy  has  been  insti- 
tuted, and  serfdom  established.  For- 
merly, all  hinds  were  held  in  common. 
But,  in  1841,  this  kind  of  tenure  was 
abolished,  and  every  free  male  person 
was  made  the  exclusive  owner  of  about 
80  acres  of  land,  and  to  every  serf  was 
given  half  that  amount.  The  C'ossacks 
of  tlie  Don  have  no  direct  taxes  to  pay, 
and  they  are  free  from  the  operation 
of  tlie  government  monopolies,  which 
weigh  so  heavily  upon  the  other  pro- 
vinces. In  consideration  for  these  ex- 
emptions, every  Don  Cossack  between 
the  age  of  16  and  42,  must  hold  himself 
in  readiness  for  military  duty  at  any 
moment,  nrmed,  equipped,  and  mounted, 
exclusively  at  his  own  expense.  By  the 
operation  of  this  system  of  conscription, 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  furnish  an  army 
of  60,000  to  00,000  cavalry,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Czar.  These  troops  form, 
perhaps,  the  best  body  of  liglit  cavalry 
in  £uro[>e.  No  dependence  can  be  put 
npon  them  in  a  pitched  battle.  They 
would  never  stand  before  the  mouth  of 
a  cannon,  or  a  charge  of  bayonets.  But 
they  are  proverbial  for  tlieir  MW  in 
horsemanship,  and  their  &harpness  in 
reconnoitering  an  enemy.  Hence  the 
celebrated  Russian  General,  Suwan»tF, 
called  them  the  eye  of  the  army.  I^irge 
detachments  of  Cossacks  always  attend 
the  movements  of  the  regular  army, 
when  in  active  service;  and  all  who 
have  read  tlie  account  of  Xapolcou's 
campaiiin  in  Russia,  know  well  how 
efficient  they  are  in  hanissing  the  euemy, 
and  impeding;  hin  progress. 

The  Cossack  troops  are  not  allowed  to 
be  idle  in  times  of  peace.  They  are 
employed  to  carry  into  execution  the 
extensive  system  of  internul  iM>lioe  and 
espionage  of  the  Empire.  They  form 
the  escort  of  government  ollicials,  and 
persons  of  distinction  on  their  journeys, 
&nd  tlie  guard  of  exiles  on  ihcir  way  to 
Siberia.  They  are  intrusted  witii  the 
conveyance  of  important  messa;res  from 
one  part  of  the  Empire  to  another, 
where  dispatch  is  the  most  tliar.  is  re- 
quired. They  are  the  spies,  the  gtia 
d'arine»^  and  hangmen  of  the  Empire. 
They  are  employed  on  the  frontiers  to 
prevei^  the  smuggling  of  contraband 
goods,  and  waylay  tlio>e  travellers  who 
presume  to  en:'er  Russia  without  a  pass- 

{)ort.  In  A-ia,  along  the  southern 
)ound:iry,  which  stretches  more  than 
4,000  miles  thmugh  inhospitable  wastes 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  TaciHc  Ocean, 
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and  in  Europe,  along  the  hank  of  the  Russia,  especially,  he  seems  eyeiywhero 

Danube  and  the  borders  of  Germany  to  present,  and  hence  the  word    UasBoek^ 

the  Baltic  Sea,  the  Oossack  pursues  his  in  the  language  of  Western  Europe,  has 

old  vocation  of  guarding  the  frontiers,  come  to  be  a  synonym,  or  perhaps,  a 

Wherever    Russia  extends   her   sway,  term  of  opprobrium  for  everything  Bua- 

there  he  posts  himself  as  sentinel,  to  sian. 

watch  the  avenues  of  approach  to  this         In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that 

immense  Empire — ^to  guard  them  alike  the  entire  military  force  of  the  Oossaoki 

against  the  incursions  of  the   savage  amounts  to  about  125,000.    After  mak- 

hordes  of  Asia,  and  the  introduction  of  ing  allowance  for  the  troops  necessary 

the  revolutionary  propaganda  of  Europe  to    maintain    defensive   operationB   la 

— ^the  barbarism  of  the  East,  and  the  d-  Asia,  and  perform  the  ordinary  police 

vilization  of  the  West.    The  attribute  service  in  the  interior,  it  is  estimated 

of  ubiquity  which  he  apparently  pos-  that  from  60,000  to  60.000  Oossaoki^ 

Besses,  renders  him  a  fit  symbol  of  the  armed  and  mounted,  might  be  bron^ 

power  of  the  Ozar.    To  the  traveller  in  into  the  field  against  Western  Europe. 


BESSIE. 

BESSIE  wears  a  gown  of  red, 
A  homespun  gown  and  apron  bine ; 
She  has  no  hat  upon  her  head, 

And  her  wee  brown  feet  are  without  a  shoe. 
Bessie  has  hair  like  the  sunset^s  gold. 

And  her  eyes  were  born  from  the  deep  blue  sea; 
In  their  depths  is  a  story  told ; 
I  love  Bessie,  and  she  (oves  me. 

Bessie^s  hands  are  hard  with  toil, 

And  her  cheeks  are  dark  with  the  wind  and  rain , 
But  her  lips  are  rich  with  the  rosy  spoil, 

That  if  once  I  taste,  I  must  taste  again  1 
Bessie  ha»  ne^er  a  silken  gown. 

Nor  a  crimson  hat,  nor  a  necklace  fine ; 
But  she  wears  of  cowslips  a  golden  crown. 

That  IM  rather  than  any  queen's  were  mine. 

Bessie  dwells  in  a  lowly  cot; 

A  lonely  cabin  with  trembling  walls ; 
'Tis  old  and  poor,  but  she  thinks  it  not, 

And  loves  it  better  than  lordly  halls. 
She  counts  the  stars  as  she  goes  to  sleep, 

And  loves  to  listen  the  pattering  song, 
Tliat,  over  her  head,  the  rain-drops  keep, 

In  the  April  weather,  all  night  long. 

Bessie's  step  is  light  like  the  fawn's. 

And  her  voice  lilce  the  chiming  of  silver  be5fi* 
I  hear  it  oft  in  the  summer  morns. 

But  I  dare  not  whisper  what  it  tells  I 
Lingering  and  dying  round  my  heart. 

Ever  and  ever  its  echoes  be : 
Who  shall  divide  us,  or  what  shall  part? 

I  love  Bessie  and  she  loves  me. 
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THE    HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS. 


THESE  Island^  lying  on  the  bordei*!» 
of  the  nortberu  trnpic,  po^se^s  a 
dimate  which  approuche:^  thu  golden 
mean  of  temperature  as  nearly  as  can 
be  desired,  or  Iioped  fur:  reinute  from 
the  mainland  of  California,  and  swept 
by  the  refretihir:g  trade  wind  of  the  Pa- 
cific, they  are  Fingularly  Iree  from  ail 
those  elements  of  di>ease  tliat  tire  usual- 
ly the  fatal  inheritance  of  warm  laii- 
tndes.  Here  the  nierciiarit  can  dwell  at 
his  fH>rt,  and  tlie  planter  can  reside  upon 
his  estate,  throughout  the  year,  witii  the 
^ow  of  health  upon  their  cheeks,  and 
withuut  the  fear  of  any  noxious  fever, 
either  of  the  yellow,  bilious,  or  other 
plea&ant  variety ;  atid  a  vigorous  old  age 
ein  be  attained  and  enjoyed  by  those 
who  would  not  survive  the  middle  period 
of  life  amidst  the  ri$;ors  of  the  nortii. 

Even  the  most  encimsiastic,  imajrina- 

tive.  and  patriotic  [leople  in  the  Unite«i 

Su:es.  wdl  S'Carcely  class  tfuir  climate, 

IS  am<mg   the  **iii.«titution>*^  for  ivhich 

tiicy  el.drn  tbe  admiration  of  the  world  ; 

Wc'.  tiie  a:mu.sphere  is  a  **  veritable  in- 

Ki:a-i'>n;"    aii«i  breathing  for  ever  this 

btl::iy  and  summer  air,  renders  the  mere 

leLsT:  •  t  ex..-«teiioe  a  rare  pleib-ure  in  it- 

se'.:".    lieyoiid  all  expres-ion,  yea,  perhaps 

bfcy...::d  the  comprehension  of  all  norlh- 

trit  miziU-.  is  t;«e  ia^cination  oi'  the  ea-^y 

oai->:'-4iii  .r  life  common  ai  the  Island>; 

ac:;&rmt:iar  wins  upon  one  from  day 

tu  dav.  and  weL9  him  to  the  spot,  as  to 

We  r\;ad  with  positive  horror,  of  hu- 
niUi  c-cn;;^  j'rijztn  to  deaih,  and  killed 
by  tiie  hra\  wi'liin  the  sajne  Iwelve- 
pw-'.ii  uf  ISjS,  in  or  near  t!ie  cities  of 
'^'il*r.  and  New  York,  and  the  bare 
tiu-^rl.:  of  a  reiurn  to  siM:h  a:i  iuho^pita- 
ti*  ciiine  i«  vividly  >u;rge-srivtr  to  us, 
d*cI.-^^  :..y  the  sun.  of  l)r.  Kane's  drear 
tttrrru;-.  ;ro!n  batliinsr  in  the  warm 
•Kcr-i  of  :he  (r.ilf  of  Mexico,  t^i  his  wy 
*Bfcr\'i  fir  the  io?t  J?ir  John  Franklin. 

Trie  chief    want  of  these  Islands,   at 

thi- riii.m-nt.  i-*  ^^.•:tlers  of  a  g«»!id  cla^-f, 

^c:/.  :he  Tr.-t'ti  S-ates ;  and  it'  ihere  are 

*p5  l*artie^  witiiiri  those  hyperborean  rc- 

p-'L.-  wi,..i  are  casting  about  for  a  dwell- 

iflg-pii.fc  wiiero  t:Jey^!lallnot  know  such 

tofe:.'jic?  a.-i  ••  wiiiter  and  rough  weatlier,'* 

iet  ther:.  lake  into  couMderation  the  par- 

ticoiar  Zii..rits  of  the  Hawaiian  group,  in 

thii  re^j^c: :  and  if  they  can  decide  in 

fiTor  of  this  cliarmiog  cin>ter,  let  them, 

fimly,  do  all  they  can  to  advance  its  an- 
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nexatitm  to  the  Union  ;  scrondly,  emb.irk 
themselves  fur  Honolulu,  and  tinally,  in- 
duce as  many  o:her»  as  tijey  can  to  fol- 
low tijeir  example. 

Here,  they  will  not  find  eitlicr  hurri- 
canes, torna'iijes  or  iyph(»ons;  here, 
chilblains,  and  ihe  whole  Tribe  of  frosty 
diseases,  are  unknown ;  here,  no  one 
catches  his  deatit  of  cold:  here,  the  most 
delicate  lungs  have  fair  play :  here,  the 
children  avoid  the  house  the  year  round, 
and  young  buds  grow  apace;  here,  in 
fact,  witiiout  furtiier  tedious  enumera- 
tion, iii  an  Eden  for  little  folks,  and  the 
very  Paradise  of  climate  for  the  more 
mature. 

Having  got  up  so  high,  it  is  rather 
ditKcult  to  C(»me  down  apain;  but  the 
next  tiling  that  may  be  s^aid,  is,  that  here 
is  the  Ijeaven  for  horses,  also — that  is,  for 
all  titose  who  d«»  not  belong  to  such  un- 
merciful «)wners.  as  the  natives  of  these 
Ules.  Veierinary  professors  would  starve 
in  Hawaii,  for  l^orses  are  nevt:r  sick : 
runtiiiig  at  free  i|uarterd  upon  the  plains, 
and  feedin:;  upon  the  gr:is>es  that  nature 
designeii  tliem  to  ear,  they  are  free  from 
those  ills  that  befall  their  mtire  pn:npered 
brethren  who  are  housed  in  close  sta- 
bles, fed  upon  heating  irrains,  anil  under- 
go the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

Hence  it  follows  that  kee[>in{;  horses 
is  attended  witii  bu:  htile  trouiile  or  ex- 
pense, and  thai  luxury  i-<  accord in;rly  in- 
dulged in  most  extensively,  by  hi:;h  and 
low.  Inmost  other  countries,  the  cost 
of  li'irses  begins  immediately  after  their 
purchase :  he:  e,  it  may  lie  said  to  end, 
when  tliey  are  once  boujiii  and  paid  for  ; 
thenceforward,  a  rojie  f -ra  teli.er,  and  a 
hisso.  a-oudicieni  j;:'ooming-st»ick ;  shoe- 
ing is  unnece-.-ary,  and  vmu  may  keep  a 
dozen  c:ia:-;:^r^  as  readily  as  one.  if  yon 
have  but  a  padilock  to  turn  tlieui  into. 
E«iue-iria:d-m.  under  the-e  advanta- 
ges, is  natr.rally  tiie  rational  recrea- 
tion of  the  wliites  but  to  the  indige- 
nous males  and  females  k.*!^  Hawaii,  it 
is  the  mo>t  rapturois  enj»yment  of 
their  exi>tei:co — t,)  the  latter  gender, 
perhaps,  a  litile  more  so.  The?e  brown- 
skinned  ladie-  have  their  own  tasto 
in  dress,  and  are  devoted  to  it,  in  the 
due  ]»roporti.'n  common  to  their  fairer 
sisters ;  but  tlieir  ruling  passif^n  is  cer- 
tainly for  ri«li:ig  on  horseback,  and  they 
indulge  themselves  in  this  pastime  with  a 
constancy  and  a  relish  that  is  all  their 
own. 
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In  tbo  country,  women  working  in 
the  honse,  or  in  the  fioM,  tor  twelve  and 
a-halt*  ctnts  per  day,  frequently  come  to 
their  labor  ou  liorseback ;  the  men  less 
ol'ten,  though  it  i^«  not  an  uncommon 
practice  with  them;  parries  of  both 
Bexes  are  constantly  travelling  about, 
and  on  Sundays,  the  going  to  and  from 
church  i:S  ^^  them,  pretty  much  like 
"going  to  the  Derby,*'  racing  caval- 
cadeit  throng  tke  road.s;  and  it  might  be 
8up{>oscd  that  the  moving  principle  ani- 
mating all,  wafl  the  fear,  ''  that  tlie  devil 
wouhl  really  get  the  hindmost." 

But  on  Saturday  a tU-rmMms,  at  Hono- 
lulu, during  the  whaling  season,  the  turn 
out  of  the  women  is  iiumense  ;  regi- 
ments of  these  ama;;ons,  with  their  at- 
tendant 8«]uire*»,  in  the  proportion  of 
perhaps,  one  "  i*ti/?/r/.vi,"  to  six  **tfa- 
Aiw«,"  regularly  take  the  field,  and  new 
comers  u(>on  such  gala  occa-sions  are  apt 
to  imagine  that  they  liave  stumbled  upon 
a  grand  muster  and  inspection  day  for 
all  the  damsels  of  the  kingdom. 

The  riding  costume  of  these  tawny 
Dianas  is  unique,  and  perhaps  indescri- 
bable ;  in  general  terms,  it  may  bo  said, 
that  the  skirt  is  of  orange,  green,  or 
scarlet  print,  or  silk,  several  fathoms  in 
length,  as  it  is  cut  from  the  piece, 
though  one  or  more  bread ttm  are  sewed 
together,  to  increase  vs  width.  This  is 
middled,  taken  around  the  waist,  and  in 
some  mysterious  manner  envelopes  the 
limbs  so  as  to  permit  the  wearer  to  ride 
— as  men  ride — and  conceals  the  feet; 
the  ends  liang  below  the  stirrup  nearly 
to  the  ground,  and  lluttor  like  bright 
streatners  in  the  wind.  Low  silk  or  vel- 
vet hats,  jray  with  fentliors  and  flowers, 
and  scarfs  and  ponclios  of  gaudy  hues, 
complete  this  novel  attire,  which  pre- 
sents an  original  an«l  picturesque  combi- 
nation of  pinnents,  exceedingly  pleasing 
to  the  foreign  eye. 

It  is  a  tnurvelloiis  m<^tamorpho«ji'i,  ex- 
ceeding that  of  Hilly  Hutton  in  the  ring, 
and  most  curious  to  observe,  when  these 
damsels  dir^mount  and  unrobe,  a**  they 
do  in  public  ;  in  the  twinkling  of  ane3'e 
they  disemra^e  theniselvcH  t'rom  tlie 
mystic  tolds  of  their  flowing  skirts,  and 
one  is  astounded  to  perceive  them  step 
forth  in  hjifj  ijoicmt,  reaching  to  the  heel, 
and  intact  from  any  slit  or  separation 
whatever. 

Goats,  calves  of  six  months  and  up- 
wards, oxon  full  grown,  aiul  donkeys  of 
all  sizos,  are  also  convert«Hl  into  riding 
quadrupeds  by  ingenious  youths,  or  by 
tdolu  unfortunately  out  of  horse-fleah ; 


and  it  may  be  said  without  much  exag- 
geration, that  one-half  of  the  time  of 
these  indolent  people,  not  spent  in  sleep- 
ing, is  passed  in  locomotion  of  some 
kind  or  other,  on  any  beast  with  four 
legs,  that  can  be  mounted,  and  persuadtd 
to  go  ahead. 

It  must  now  be  evident,  from  this  little 
digression,  that  besides  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  another  grand  requisite  for 
persons  in  delicate  health  can  be  enjoyed 
here  to  perfection. 

"Take  daily  exercise  on  horseback," 
is  the  panacea  of  physicians,  prescribed 
for  all  i>ersons  with  unsound  lungs,  and 
a  sovereign  remedy  it  certainly  is  for 
those  wlio  can  avail  themselves  of  it 
throngliout  the  year.  There  is  no  other 
mode  by  which  so  much  invigorating 
excitement  c:in  bo  gained,  without  ii\)a- 
riously  accelerating  the  breathing  or 
producing  too  much  fatigue;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  writer  hereof,  a  consumptive 
exile  from  a  northern  clime,  he  can  truly 
say  that  he  feels  &s  if  endowed  with  A 
new  lea<M3  of  life  while  he  inhales  this 
delicious  air,  rides  abroad  865  timeSi 
more  or  less,  per  annum,  and  every  day 
refreshes  his  system  by  a  glowing  batli, 
beneath  such  a  waterfall,  as  would  have 
charmed  the  inmost  soul  of  the  great 
Priessnitz  himself. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  well  to  become  a 
little  more  practical.  The  healthiest| 
the  most  comfortable  and  the  most  eco- 
nomical route  to  the  Islands,  for  those 
who  can  bear  a  voyage  of  four  months, 
is  by  Cai>e  Horn,  taking  care  to  choose 
a  g«»od  ship,  well  found  in  proper  stores 
for  so  long  a  passaj^o  ;  and  the  best  time 
to  sail  from  the  United  States  is  during 
the  fall  or  winter  montlis,  which  wifl 
carry  the  vessel  around  the  Cape  in  the 
spring  or  summer  of  that  latitude. 

By  the  isthmus  is  of  course  a  mnch 
speedier  transit,  but  perhaps  more  trying 
to  the  constitution.  When  the  railway 
shall  be  completed,  and  the  present  de- 
lay in  that  unhealthy  quarter  no  longer 
incurred,  the  danger  of  contracting  fever 
there  may  not  be  so  imminent  as  to 
deter  pers*>ns  in  any  stage  of  health  from 
cho(»sing  that  route. 

From  Han  Francisco  to  HonnUiln,  the 
passage  is  usually  from  ten  to  twenty  days 
long,  an<l  frequent  opportunities  offer  in 
first  class  clipper  ships,  touching  at  the 
Islands  on  their  way  to  China,  Maciilft 
or  Calcutta. 

The  firbt  difficulty  that  meets  the 
stranger  on  landing  at  Honolnln,  is  that  of 
procaring  good  lodgings,  aa  the  aooommo* 
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dadons  in  tLat  respect  are  not  yet  up  to 
the  ordinary  wanu*  of  the  place.  House 
rent  is  high ;  tlie  narket  is  dear ;  8er- 
Tants  are  scarce  and  their  wages  extrava- 
gant. Coolie  boys  have  been  sent  for 
(from  China),  to  supply  this  latter  item ; 
the  natives  of  the  Islands  of  both  sexes, 
never  intended  by  nature  to  make  good, 
faithful,  industrious  servants,  can  no 
longer  be  depended  on  at  all,  in  that 
capacity,  nor  indeed  in  any  other,  of 
which  more  anon. 

Much  delay,  trouble  and  vexation, 
attends  the  purchasing  or  leasing  of 
land.  Most  of  the  soil  In  the  group 
b  in  native  hands,  principally  held  by 
the  few  chiefs  who  still  survive;  they 
are  averse  to  selling  at  all,  and  to  nego- 
tiate a  lease  with  them,  is  like  attempt- 
ing to  make  water  to  run  up  hill. 

Originally,  all  the  earth  in  the  king- 
dom belonged  to  the  monarch  and  his 
chiefs,  and  for  that  matter,  all  the  rivers 
and  the  sea,  also.  A  common  man  did 
not  own  even  tlie  skin  he  stood  in,  for 
that,  and  his  life  with  it,  w:is  at  the 
mercy  of  his  lurJ ;  this  latter  institution^ 
however,  was  lung  ago  rendered  more 
•ecnre,  by  being  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law;  but  it  has  been  with- 
in a  very  few  years  that  **  the  people  " 
have  been,  in  a  niea«nre,  emancipated 
from  their  prior  condition  of  abject  serf- 
dum.  Ea'*h  head  of  a  fa  nily  is  now  en- 
titled to  hold,  in  fee  simple,  the  house- 
lot  upon  wjiich  is  his  domicii,  and  so 
much  ^'2yi/o*'  land,  as  he  has  kept  in 
coltivation  for  a  certain  term  of  years. 
This  meed  of  justice  so  long  and  so  un- 
accountably delayed,  has  rendered  the 
attives  com[jara*tively  independent  of 
their  chiets,  and  of  tlie  world  besides, 
his  no  marvel,  tliat  finding  themselves 
their  own  master?,  alter  a  life  of  worse 
thin  negro  shivery,  tliey  should  feel 
iadined  to  take  things  easy;  and  this 
tkey  do  to  }»errection. 

The  remainder  of  the  land,  except  a 
■nail  portion  pertaining  to  the  govern- 
ment, as  public  domain,  and  a  t^till  less 
prop.>rtion  in  alien  h.-inds,  is  held  by  the 
idng  and  noMeM,  as  uf  ire^id,  wlio  yet 
m^n  many  of  the  old  ^'kdpus"'  or 
feudnl  rights,  attached  to  the  ownership 
of  the  9«»il.  "The  people  'are  petitiori- 
hig  parliament,  at  its  present  session,* 
for  the  pririU'je  oT  jiahing  free  in  the 
rirfn  an<l  in  the  sea;  of  cutting  wood 
b  the    mountains;    of    taking    certain 


birds,  &c.,  &c. ;  but  the  upper  honse  of 
nobles  will  kill  all  such  t'oolinh  bills  as 
may  pass  the  Commons/* 

lioidiiig  on  so  tenaciously  to  these  old 
perquisites  of  their  rank,  and  profoundly 
and  stupidly  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  to  retain  the  lordship  of  these  im- 
mense trac&«  of  land,  is  the  only  means 
by  which  they  can  preserve  tlieir  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  {people  and 
of  the  State,  these  illustrious  nobles  are 
as  unwilling  to  part  with  an  acre  of 
ground,  as  they  are  adverse  to  make  any 
attemiii  to  cultivate  it  tiiemselves.  Im- 
provident and  often  in  want  of  money, 
they  will  borrow  at  any  rate  of  interest 
to  meet  the  occasion,  and  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to  applications  fof  their  lands,  which 
have  been  waste  and  uutiiled  since  the 
creation. 

IIow  this  state  of  things  is  to  be  reme- 
died remains  with  the  future ;  at  present 
it  operat«»  as  a  bar  to  the  agricultural 
advancement  of  the  Islands,  and  is  one 
of  those  obstacles  which  must  be  re- 
moved in  home  way,  whenever  the  group 
shall  be  annexed  to  the  United  States. 

Still,  it  is  not  now  imposaible  to  obtain 
land,  and  persons  with  sufficient  means 
and  a  fair  stock  of  patience,  need  not 
despair  of  siiiting  tiiemselves. 

As  to  other  mode>  of  business  it  is  not 
ee^y  to  say  what  openings  otfer;  but  this 
much  may  be  ventured,  that  when  the 
** Territory  of  Hawaii,"*  >hall  become  a 
portion  of  the  Union,  there  will  be  ways 
and  means  in  abundance  for  immigrants 
by  the  thousand. 

Just  at  this  moment*  we  are  surprised 
by  a  statement  in  a  Xew  York  paper, 
"tliat  in  1843  Mr.  Upshur  agreed,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  7ierer  to 
seek  fur  >:reater  advantages  /i^.re  tlian 
such  as  mi?: it  he  obtained  by  Kritish 
subjects,*'  iVc,  ito. 

If  this  announcement  should  prove 
true,  that  *' Tvler  knot"  should  be  rut 
without  delay;  a  m.'re  unequal  or  dis- 
advantageous arrangement  for  American 
interests  could  not  have  been  conci>cted  ; 
and  such  untoward  in<:anc*rs  of  diplo- 
macy may  wel!  j-istify  rei'ont  opinions 
in  favor  of  huvin^:  all  State  matters 
2> u h f ir Itj  d  i -:c  11  ssfd. 

Virginia  minds,  even  at  that  day, 
niikdit  have  rumpreheuded  the  para- 
mount i'Mportaiice  of  these  Inlands,  peo- 
graMhic.dly.  to  the  United  States,  and 
rhould  have  been  aware,  that  the  com- 


mit ia  Dem»r7  to  explain  that  thin  artlcK  from  a  corre»poDdent  at  Honolula,  was  «T!t(en  In  Jane  1 
IHI  has  b««n  delajed  oa  tli«  way.— Atfilor  P,  M, 
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merce  and  tlie  capital  of  the  gronp,  as 
well  08  its  Christianity,  were  in  Ameri- 
can hands.  These  well-known  facts 
make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  an 
American  Secretary  of  State  could  have 
consented  to  place  his  own  country  only 
on  an  equal  footing,  with  nations  whose 
immediate  interests  here  were  trifling, 
and  whose  political  interests  were  also 
insignificant  and  remote,  in  cc^mparison 
with  those  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Everett  understood  matters  of  this  kind 
somewhat  differently,  when  he  argued 
the  Cuban  case,  in  his  recent  letter  to 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  that  he  under- 
stood them  rightly,  is  evident  from  the 
response  which  that  able  and  patriotic 
letter  meets  with  in  most  American 
hearts. 

If  such  a  pledge  was  really  made  by 
Mr.  Upshur,  let  it  be  abro^ted  at  once ; 
if  necessary,  reasons  of  State  can  be 
found  to  justify  its  sui>ersedure,  in  the 
subsequent  history  of  California,  and 
there  is  surely  no  need  to  be  over  scru- 
pulous in  applying  them  to  such  nations 
as  Englaud  and  France,  who  are  not  in 
the  habit  of  suffering  other  pledges  or 
treaties  however  solemn  or  national,  to 
be  obstacles  in  their  way,  when  they 
have  a  purposi^  to  gain. 

It  is  im{>o>sible  to  convey,  in  words, 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  earnest  and 
yearning  desire  for  annexation,  that  ab- 
sorbs the  good  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  domiciled  at  the  Islands. 
Here,  they  are  of  the  intellectual  class, 
and  yet  are,  of  course,  secondary  and 
subordinate  to  the  al>originiil ;  and  they 
are  kept  down,  kept  btick,  and  ^^  can't  go 
ahead,^*  accordingly,  under  the  irksome 
and  rather  unusual  order  of  things. 

Withdraw  the  white  clement  from  the 
government,  and  it  would  not  stand  a 
single  day ;  there  is  not  business  capaci- 
ty or  knowledge  in  the  native  mind, 
sufficient  to  transact  the  affairs  of  one 
solitary  ship,  much  less  to  administer 
the  judicial  and  otiier  relations  of  the 
community.  It  must  be  evident,  there- 
iore,  that  the  wliites  here  are  placed 
under  peculiar  temjjtation,  as  they  wield 
more  than  a  moiety  of  the  authority  of 
the  group,  to  seize  the  whole. 

Without  claiming  for  the  American 
residents  a  better  nature  than  the  com- 
mon one  of  their  countrymen,  it  must  be 
set  down  to  their  credit  that  they  have 
not  forced  matters,  but  have  borne  faith- 
fully with  the  native  rule;  that  they 
have  been  willing  to  await  events,  and 
Ibat  they  prefer  the  Islands  should  be 


acquired  after  the  mode  usual  with  their 
own  government,  by  fair  treaty,  and 
purchase  at  a  sum  sufficient  to  satisfy 
these  people  for  all  they  give  up.. 

Had  British  subject^  British  capitali 
British  interests,  la^  and  clerical,  been 
dominant  at  the  Islands,  instead  of 
American,  the  primitive  sway  bare 
would  have  been  extinguished  long  agow 
Neither  that  unscrupulous  government| 
nor  its  subjects,  would  have  been  con- 
tent to  play  second  fiddle  to  Kamehamoha 
III.,  up  to  this  late  period,  but  on  the 
contrary,  we  slioidd  have  had  him  eet 
aside,  according  to  the  humane,  padfiOi 
just  and  liber^  policy,  which  has  ever 
characterized  their  "  annexations  *' of  ter- 
ritory, perhaps  after  the  very  latest  re- 
corded fashion,  in  India,  where  they  are  by 
no  means  novices  at  that  business.  JVal 
that  little  matter  of  the  Burman  Em- 
pire, however,  the  subject  of  an  un- 
savory comparison,  in  Mr.  Everett's  let- 
ter before  mentioned — but  the  more 
recent  affair  of  Nagpore,  whereat  and 
wherein  the  British  functionaries  pe- 
remptorily prevented  the  sovereign  from 
naming  his  successor  whilst  he  liTed, 
and  at  his  death,  marched  in  an  armj 
and  usurped  the  government  of  tbe 
coimtry. 


THE  QUESnOX  OF  ANNEXATION. 

The  marvellous  rise  of  California  hai 
had  its  due  influence  upon  the  Islandf 
of  Hawaii,  its  nearest  neighbor  by  ae^ 
and  events  here  have  been  precipitated 
to  a  climax  which  might  not  have  been 
reached,  under  the  old  order  of  tbingi, 
for  a  century  to  come. 

There  is  now  a  market  close  at  band, 
for  everything  the  Islands  can  prodaoti 
and  communication  with  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  regular,  rapid,  and  comfortable^ 
This  facility  of  intercourse  has  gready 
aided  emigration,  and  the  Amerieen 
population  is  constantly  increasing  bj  a 
much  more  convenient  transit  than 
formerly  around  Cape  Horn. 

The  commerce  of  the  group  keeps 
pace  with  this  addition  to  its  inhabitanti; 
and  with  the  demand  for  its  prodaotionj^ 
agriculture  has  made  a  fair  oommeooe* 
nient,  and  the  higher  mechanical  branofa* 
es  are  being  gradually  introdnoed. 

While  all  these  attributes  of  a  dTilia* 
ed  community  are  thus  establishing  a 
foothold  in  Hawdi,  the  native  raoep  nofir 
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redaced  to  70.000  souls,  »  verging 
towanlis  extinction. 

The  gi>vernfnfnr,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, pubsisis  l»y  a  very  f»rec:irinus  »e- 
nnre,  an«!  contains  witliin  iu^]f  tlie  ele- 
ments itf  %vc'akne<i8  anil  of  its  dissolution. 
It  is  of  tliat  hybrid  nature,  which  can 
neither  ]»erpetuuce  iisvlr',  nor  enjoy  a 
healthy  existence.  Utterly  incapable,  of 
themselves,  to  admiiii>ter  rule  over  a 
business  people,  the  king  has  associated 
£im>|»ean3  and  Anit* ricans  with  his  chiefs 
in  the  ministry,  and  the  Legislature  of 
the  kingdom  is  composed  of  siinilcir  in- 
congruous materials.  Solidarity  is  rath- 
er wanting  in  thi$  arrangement,  which 
presents  an  intricate  tn€»$  of  conflicting 
interests;,  without  a  parallel  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

Twice  already  has  this  feeble  govern- 
ment gone  down  under  t!ie  coercion  of 
Frenc.'i  and  British  ves^eb  of  war,  and 
recently,  the  ministry  has  been  shattered 
by  discontent  ami»ng  a  portion  of  the 
alien  residents  of  Honolulu.  This  un- 
certain condition  of  things  makes  the 
investment  of  capital  insecure,  and  re- 
tard'^ the  development  of  the  resources 
of  the  Islands.  Annexation  to  the  Uni- 
ted i^ rates  is  the  only  remedy  for  this  evil. 

Three  years  since,  when  harassed  by 
the  arbitrary  and  ui\just  demands  of 
France,  aa  offer  of  ttie  cession  of  the 
Islands  was  made  to  the  United  States, 
as  the  mtjst  acceptable  means  of  relief 
firom  exactions  so  odii»us,  and  so  hnmili- 
ating  lo  the  sovereignty  of  the  group. 
Not  counting  npun  a  refusal,  American 
flw  were  sent  to  each  island,  to  be  run 
up,  a:  the  last  emergency,  and  that  de- 
cisive act,  was  to  be  upheld  by  the  Gom- 
mi«ioiier  of  the  United  SLites,  and  by 
the  guns  of  the  siloop  of  war  Vandal ia. 
Tbe  [ireteiisious  of  France  were  with- 
drtwn^  to  remove  so  exciting  a  cause 
he  annexation,  and  ha%*e  not  since  been 
recewed.  But  the  otfer  of  the  I^lundn, 
liie  nnprompted,  and  under  the  circum- 
■taoce?,  natural  act  of  the  king  and 
chiefs,  was  declined  at  Washington,  and 
that  upportunity  for  ac4|uiring  them,  un- 
fonunately  and' unwisely  lost. 

Wntmg'from  here,  it  is  impossible  not 
So  itigmatize  this  non-action  of  the  Lite 
•dioiuiscration  as  a  great  error  in  a  na- 
tioiuu  point  of  view  ;  for  taking  it  for 
granted  t'lat  this  group  is  inevitably  des- 
tineii  to  be  added  to  the  United  States, 
what  i£ood  or  sufficient  reason  c.-m  be 
oflrred  for  rejecting  it,  when  absolutely 
thruwn  ipon  the  country,  without  even 
the  necessity  of  asking  for  it  ? 


The  Xafional  Intelligencer  remarked, 
'•  that  we  sh-mM  have  a  war  with  France, 
and  that  a  military  force  would  be  re- 
quisite here  to  keep  the  pe«»pie  in  order."' 
A  war  with  Franco  for  «uch  a  cause  was 
a  matter  of  moonshine,  and  the  other 
contingency  equally  so;  fur  the  docile 
natives  of  these  Islands  are  submissive 
and  orderly  under  a  very  mild  police. 

So  seldom  d')  occasions  occur  for  ob- 
taining desired  territory,  unsolicited,  and 
upon  snch  honorable  conditions,  that  we 
may  well  de>ignate  the  neglect  in  this  in- 
stance, as  a  crime  not  to  be  readily  for- 
given. 

Meanwhile,  filibustering  has  reap- 
peared in  the  Pacific,  and  the  good  peo- 
ple here  have  as  wliolesoine  a  dread  of 
such  invador«,  as  be<et  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mainy  when  freebooting  Drake 
and  Anson  ravaged  their  coasts.  Dire 
rumors  gf  such  visitors  hold  the  govern- 
ment uneisy,  and  put  it  to  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  attempting  to  drill  native 
soldiers  for  the  protection  of  the  Islands. 

T!ie  sailors  of  the  whaling-fleet,  over 
10,000  strong,  are  a  somewhat  un- 
governable element  to  deal  with,  once  or 
twice  a  year,  and  are  the  occasion  of 
considerable  perplexity  to  the  authorities 
during  the  seasim  of  tlieir  stay  in  port. 

Finally,  the  foreign  community  at 
Honuhilu  and  elsewhere,  has  grown  so 
large,  that  it  has  also  become  restive  un- 
der the  native  yoke,  which,  incompetent 
as  it  is,  is  getting  rather  irksome  to  bear. 
And  as  all  the  business  of  the  Islands  is 
transacted!  by  the  white  population,  and 
all  the  capital  in  the  group  introduce<I  by 
them,  it  is  neither  stran^re  in  the  world's 
history,  nor  unnatural  in  the  course  of 
events,  that  those  of  the  Caucasiau  race, 
brou(;ht  hither  by  the  demands  of  com- 
merce, and  the  advantages  of  the  loca- 
tion, should  feel  adverse  to  the  continu- 
ance of  a  primitive  rule  over  them, 
which  however  indigenous  to  the  place, 
does  not  comprehend  their  wants,  can- 
not underst:ind  or  appreciate  the  various 
interest-^  of  a  civilized  and  busy  people, 
and  is  incapable  of  protecting  either 
them  or  itself. 

Awake  to  this  feeling  among  the  for- 
eign resident s,  and  conscious  of  tlieir 
own  inability  to  check  it,  or  to  maintain 
their  present  ^t/<i4i-inde[)endent  position 
much  longer ;  aware  of  the  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  their  people,  hopeless  of  per- 
petuating them,  and  not  ignorant  of  the 
melting  away  of  kindred  races  hereto- 
fore, in  the  same  fatal  contact  with  the 
whitesi  the  king  and  chittfo  are  agi^ii  i 
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fiidering  the  propriety  of  making  terms 
with  the  Government  of  tlie  United 
States,  while  they  are  still  in  possession, 
and  able  to  complete  the  transfer. 

Having  once  undergone  the  mortifica- 
tion of  a  refusal,  the  inclination  of  these 
people  to  prefer  oi)ening  such  negotia- 
tions with  the  United  States,  is  striking- 
ly manifest  in  their  taking  the  matter 
np  for  the  second  time.  But  so  it  is ; 
rather  than  hold  on  to  the  shadow  of 
Bovereigiity,  and  thus  invite  filibusters 
to  his  shorefs  or  provoke  a  revolution  at 
home,  the  king  naturally  inclines  to  turn 
again  to  that  Government  which  has 
never  committed  an  aggression  against 
liis  own,  and  whose  good  people  have 
liitherto  contributed  so  profusely  to  the 
welfare  of  his  native  race. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  it  would 
be  highly  becoming  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  relieve  4lie  king 
from  the  necessity  of  making  the  first 
proposal ;  for  having  once  repelled  his  ad- 
vances, it  is  throwing  an  unfair  burden 
upon  him,  to  await  his  action  as  matters 
stand  now.  That  which  he  has  to  part 
with,  cannot  be  yielded  up  without  some 
lingering  reluctance;  he  mav  hesitate 
long  before  taking  again  the  final  step ; 
adverse  influences  are  actively  at  work 
to  prevent  his  taking  it  at  all,  but  never- 
theless, such  is  the  prevailing  feeling  at 
this  time,  that  if  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  will  but  mope  in  the  busi- 
ness, the  annexation  of  Hawaii  can  be 
accomplished. 

Of  the  advantages,  or  of  the  necewity 
of  the  posseanion  of  these  i.slands  by  the 
United  States,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
speak.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the 
present  policy,  which  is  opening  the 
ports  of  Japan,  laying  out  a  railroad 
acrose  the  Continent,  and  wisely  con- 
teniplating  the  future  value  of  American 
trafiac  with  ttie  East,  will  not  be  so  for- 
getflil  as  to  overlook  the  important  posi- 
tion of  this  group,  which  U  precisely  in 
the  track  of  that  coming  trade,  and 
which  commands  the  outlets  of  Oregon 
and  Calitbmia. 

Certain  journalists  remark,  "  that  the 
United  States  do  not  require  thesie  islands; 
that  all  the  wnnts  of  their  commerce  in 
the  Pacific  will  be  gained  under  the  pre- 
sent neutral  rule ;  that  it  would  be  too 
espenuve  to  hold  and  to  protect  such  a 
distant  possessiou,-*  &c.  &c.  &c. 

If  these  "  h«>mekeeping  youth"  were 
transported  hitlier,  they  would  view  tliis 
question  through  different  spectacles. 
Every  newcomer  from  the  United  States 


becomes  an  annexatianuty  on  finding 
himself  so  surrounded  by  Amerioaa  in- 
finenoes,  that  he  feels  aa  if  he  wero 
already  within  an  inchoate  portion  of 
his  great  Republic. 

It  is  apparent  enough  to  observers 
here,  that  the  present  neutral  rule  ean- 
not  be  maintained  much  longer,  and  that 
if  it  be  not  speedily  transferred  by  quiet 
negotiation  to  the  United  States,  it  will 
end  in  a  caUutrophe  or  pass  into  the 
keeping  of  England  or  of  IVance.  Now, 
the  evil  of  foreign  powers  having  outlv* 
ing  strongholds  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
borders,  has  been  made  so  manifeat  that 
the  wisdom  of  preventing  its  growth 
here  cannot  be  questioned.  Englandi 
holding  the  Bermudas,  has  a  summer 
depot  for  her  forces,  naval  and  military, 
within  striking  distance  of  all  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  United  Stateis  and  the  firat 
move  of  the  latter,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  with  Britain,  should  be  to  dislodge 
her  from  that  portion  and  from  Canada. 
Jamaica  in  her  hands,  and  Cuba  in  those 
of  Spain,  are  familiar  instances  of  tlie 
inconvenience  of  such  neighbors,  at  all 
times,  to  say  the  least. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  pertinent  to 
say  that  the  most  energetic  and  per- 
severing opposition  to  the  measure  of 
annexation  has  been  made,  and  is  still 
urged,  by  the  re|)resentatives  of  England 
and  France.  Tlie  king  is  assured  that 
he  shall  have  the  protection  of  tKeit 
Vessels  of  war— although  it  might  be 
supposed,  tliat  the  samples  he  has  already 
had  of  their  kind  ofiicee  would  snflSee 
him  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life— the 
people  are  absurdly  told  they  will  be 
made  slaves  of,  and  the  bare  contempla- 
tion of  the  matter  is  designated,  in  a 
formal  protest,  as  a  most  ^^  extraordinary 
proceeding,  contrary  to  existing  treatie^ 
exceeding  the  {>owers  of  the  king,  ana 
not  to  be  countenanced  by  the  gorem- 
menta  of  those  two  nations.^' 

An  edifying  state  of  things,  truly. 
England  aunexos  New  Zealand  by  a 
fraud  upon  its  chiefs  and  people,  who 
resent  the  usurpation  by  a  brave,  but 
fruitless  appeal  to  arms.  France  seiass 
upon  Tahiti  and  the  Marquesas,  and  sab- 
dues  the  resisting  natives  in  the  field. 
Neither  nation,  saying  as  much  as,  ^^Iqf 
your  leave,^*  to  the  United  States,  whoie 
important  whaling  interests,  at  either 
place,  have  sufi'ered  accordingly.  Bat 
when  it  is  thought  that  the  United  StaliS 
may  be  willing  to  acquire  Hawaii  fay 
treaty  and  purchase ;  liawaii,  in  whose 
ports  there  arrived  last  yc 
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AmericAii  Tcneis. C37  or  be  content  with  attempts  to  repel 

.ABdwhoM  imporuuoni  of  American  goods,  for  Why  then,  13  it  not  the  wisest,  as  well 

BriStdT*"**^'**'*""'"'** "'*"'**"' ^^''wSo  ■*  the" most  economical  plan,  to  secure, 

WUD^,  do.     I     \     ".      1      '.            .80  populate,  and  fortify  in  time  of  peace, 

such  oat|>osts  as  can  be  readily  obtained, 
— Uawaii,  where  other  American  in-  from  whence,  otberwiM,  invading  armies 
terestd  are  as  paramount  as  this  single  and  blockading  squadrons  will  sally  upon 
one  iif  her  shipping,  there  the  selfish,  the  coasts,  ratiier  than  await  the'neces- 
the  illiberal,  the  dug-in-the-manger  ire  sity  fur  taking  them,  at  the  eleventh 
of  Boll  is  aroused,  and  he  blindly  utters  hour,  by  an  expenditure  of  life  as  well 
what  common-sense  and  a  decent  regard  as  of  dollars?  Or,  must  the  government 
for  the  oomity  of  a  friendly  nation  must  of  the  United  States,  because,  forsooth, 
alike  condemn.  Very  convenitrut,  in-  it  is  a  Republic,  for  ever  neglect  such 
deed,  for  British  purposes,  is  sucli  an  sensible  and  legitimate  means  of  defence, 
oblivioorness  to  tue  beam  in  British  and  supinely  pennit  other  |x>wera  to 
eyes;  buch  an  acute  perception  of  the  encircle  it  with  a  chain  of  fortified  posts 
mote  in  the  keen  optics  of  Junathan;  on  the  north,  south,  east  and  west? 
bnt  the  latter  has  recently  shown  an  Hut  should  the  United  States  fortn- 
impatient  spirit  at  these  jeidous  attempts  nately  avoid  hostilities,  they  must  by 
to  hamper  his  expansion,  and  at  the  their  navy  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the 
hypercritical  presumption  of  reading  him  seas,  and  thev  must  protect  their  carry- 
moral  lectures  on  the  laws  of  nations,  on  iDg  trade,  ^o  do  thi.^,  in  this  ocean, 
the  part  of  British  functionarie.<<,  so  that,  they  must  po>sess  the  key  of  the  North 
should  this  *^ extraordinary^^  consular  Pacific,  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  And 
protest  by  anticipatiim,*  have  met  with  here,  it  may  bo  interesting  to  remark, 
the  approval  of  the  British  government,  that  independent  of  mercliant  ships, 
it  is  mo^t  likely  the  government  of  the  during  the  months  (»f  Ocrr>ber,  Novem- 
United  States  will  signify  its  intentions,  her,  and  December  last,  234  American 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  £verett*s  letter  whaling  ship^  anchored  in  the  single  port 
to  Lonl  John  RusselL  of  Honolulu,  valued,  with  their  oil,  at 
As  t(»  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  $16,000,000.  This  unprotected  harbor  is 
islands,  they  would,  in  a  very  few  years,  at  the  mercy  of  any  hostile  vessel  of 
not  only  support  themselves,  but  yield  a  war,  from  the  want  of  a  fort  and  garri- 
rarplns  into  the  treasur}',  and  at  the  out-  son,  which  this  government  cannot 
eet  would  furnish  qufce  a  respectable  supply. 

revenue  from  the  customs.    This  is  not  There  are,  however,  other  interests, 

the  case  with  every  new  territory  that  past  and  present,  as  well  as  those  of  the 

is  added  to  the  Union.  future,  which  incline  towards  annexation 

Hm  there  is  another  view  to  take  of  to  the  United  States.  The  residence  here 

this  subject.    Ennype  is  at  present  on  of  the  American  mission  fur  a  generation; 

the  eve  uf  a  war,  in  which  the  United  the  C4^mmerce  and  business  of  the  Islands 

States  may  be  involved  at  any  moment,  in  all  time  past^  as  well  a«  now,  almost 

Should  this  contingency  occnr,  matters  entirely  in  American  hands;  the  C4ipital 

vonld  have  to  be  managed  on  a  more  invested  in  the  ^roui)  mainly  American; 

enterprising  scale,  to  command  success,  the   m.'\jority  of   the  white  population 

than  was  the  case  in  1812.    Since  that,  Americans; 'the  laws,  courts,  schools  and 

Americans  have  boasted  largely  of  their  churches  generally  framed  by  Americans, 

military  spirit,  of  the  increase  of  their  after  Amerir.an  models,  have  each  and  all 

oommeroe,  and  of  the  extent  o(  tlieir  in  their  way  contributed  to  form  the  pub- 

niaricime  rewurces;  and  the  temper  of  lie  sentiment  as  Americ^m  also.    So  that 

this  generation  will  scarcely   brook  a  there  is  no  want  of  liomegeneity  in  this 

blockade  of  their  shore,  as  complete  as  community,  which  will  as  readily  assi- 

that  daring  the  last  war  with  England,  milate  with  the  customs  and  with  the 


*  The  London  Qnmrterlx  Review  for  Januanr,  1S54,  cftlU  Mr.  Severance's  repty  to  this  protest  **  a  strange 
hoB;lj  In  favor  of  annexation  bj  the  American  Curutul,"  without  an  alln«:on  to  the  protest  which  produced 
the  rqrij.  Thia  protest  was  as  weak  as  it  was  uncalled  for,  and  pr>>pi.4ed  to  '•  bind  i)ie  king  and  the  United 
Sutes  bj  a  treaty  to  which  neither  of  ihem  were  parties."  Mr.  CuinmiMioner  Severance,  in  his  able  and 
li^pcraie  anawer  .rtfectUiilly,  demolishsd  this  '*  extraordinary  **  prupo^ition,  as  well  as  the  other  antenable 
p*lDU  of  ibe  Britbh  ami  Freneb  cownUar  document. 

Hie  writer  in  the  Quarterly,  with  true  Itriiiifh  pn  jndice  and  pertinacity,  adheres  to  the  exploded  ortho- 
pmpby  of  Captain  Cook,  and  prints  "  IFffiAoo*'  {n^teail  otOn/iU,  In  utter  d!sregurd  of  the  proper  IlawailAB 
— iiimlarore,  of  which  be  bad  examples  enough  before  him  when  he  wrote. 
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institations  of  tiie  United  States,  as  that 
of  any  territory  already  within  the 
XJDion. 

In  relation  to  one  important  question 
of  the  day,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
laboring  class  at  these  Islands  will,  for 
the  future,  be  drawn  from  China.  The 
third  cargo  of  coolies  is  now  on  its  way 
here,  to  supply  the  present  demand  for 
labor,  and  they  can  be  procured  so  rea- 
dily, in  such  numbers^  and  at  so  cheap  a 
rate,  that  no  one  will  think  of  looking 
elsewhere  for  ^^help,^^  Extremes  meet, 
and  strangely  enough,  events  have  at 
last  brought  together  the  oldest  and  the 
newest  people  under  the  sun. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  mentioned, 


that  there  is  one  sort  of  people  in  the 
United  States,  who  are  particularly  in- 
terested in  this  matter  of  annexation. 
Everybody  bom  with  a  constitution  too 
delicate  for  a  northern  clime,  all  those 
predisposed  to  pulmonary  disease,  and 
such  as  are  already  in  its  early  stages, 
should  hail  with  delight  the  acquisition 
of  a  healthy  tropical  region  to  which  thej 
can  remove  with  their  household  goda, 
and  exyoy  existence  with  comparative 
immunitv  from  tliat  dreadful  scourge  cf 
the  North, — consumption.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  the  paternal  care  of  Uie  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  should  provide 
such  a  home,  for  the  relief  of  this  inter- 
esting portion  of  its  citizens. 


WHITE    LILY, 


FPERIAL  flower!  fh)m  out  thy  silver  chalice, 
Blending  their  sweetness  with  thy  soft  perfume, 
Oome  thronging  memories  of  a  columned  palace 
Decked  for  a  festal  train  one  night  in  June. 

Thou,  above  all,  didst  mock  the  lofty  ceiling 
With  thy  rich  breath  and  white  regality. 

Thy  curling  lip  and  dazzling  deptli  revealing 
A  sweet  disdain  that  aught  should  rival  thee. 

But  there  did  rival  thee  most  lovely  faces, 
And  graceful  forms  as  queenly  as  thine  own, 

And  lustrous  eyes  whose  manifold  mute  graces 
Entranced  the  worshippers  they  shone  upon. 

And  there  was  one  whose  neck  did  rise  as  whitely 
From  its  thin  screen,  as  thine  among  its  leaves; 

Her  silken  ringlets  kissed  its  arching  lightly. 
As  thy  pale  brow  the  wooing  wind  receives. 

Flowers  of  all  hues  aronnd  were  breathing,  blushing, 
All  gracious  odors  filled  the  floating  air, 

But  nouglit  could  rival  the  tumultuous  flushing 
That  lit  her  cheek  impearled  beneath  her  hair. 


Because  that  high-bom  and  pure-hearted  maiden 
Thenceforth  would  grace  her  maiden  home  no  more, 

80  drooped  the  silken  ft'inges,  heavy  laden, 
Of  her  blue  eyes  that  shone  like  gems  before. 


HA]  White  Lily,  U» 

The  was  my  fitther^s  first  and  fnirest  daughter, 

Whose  gentle  hand  bestowed  as  true  a  heart ; 
With  what  sweet  pride  his  kindling  glanced  sooght  her 

Thus  with  her  lover  standing  there  apart  1 

Theprieat  said,  ^*  Ye  are  one,'*  and  with  a  blessing 

Warm  on  his  heart  and  lips,  the  father  pressed 
Through  the  close  throng,  but  might  nut  stay  careaaing 

The  dear  form  folded  to  his  throbbing  breast. 

For  np  came  then  each  little  timid  sister 

Doing  shy  homage  to  her  bridal  grace, 
And  as  they  stood  on  tip  of  toe  and  kissed  her, 

They  thought  she  had  a  wondrous  lovely  face. 

Whether  it  was  the  veil*s  voluptoons  trailing, 
Or  the  soft  pearls  bewildering  their  young  eyoa, 

Or  tliat  the  tint  upon  her  cheek  was  paling 
like  the  last  flush  upon  the  western  skies, 

I  know  not— but  they  turned  away  as  mutely, 

From  her  white  form,  as  it  had  been  a  shnne, 
And  as  her  voice  fell  fairy-like  and  flutely, 

Full  many  thought  her  beauty  half  divine. 

I  see  it  all  as  through  a  lengthened  vista, 

The  cloud-like  drapery,  the  gem-like  eyea, 
The  bridal  group  around  my  peerless  sister, 

Graceful  uprising  as  white  lilies  rise. 

But  years  have  passed  since  that  auspicious  wedding, 

Since  those  triumphant  robes  were  laid  aside, 
And  Time,  from  his  swiil  pioiona,  has  been  shedding 

His  blight — and  blessing — on  the  fair  young  bride. 

Tbev  tell  me  she  hath  lost  tlie  starry  beaming 

That,  in  her  girlhood,  kindled  in  her  eyes. 
But  that  she  looketh  like  a  spirit  dreaming, 

A-weary  from  her  heaven-wrought  ecstadea. 

They  say  she  is  a  calm  and  chastened  creature 

Aa  ever  bent  the  knee  in  prayer  at  even, 
A  Christ-like  patience  touching  every  feature 

Into  a  soft  similitude  of  heaven. 

Then  by  these  signs  I  fear  she  may  be  taken 

From  Earth  before  I  see  her  face  again. 
That  we  shall  never  meet  till  both  awaken 

Where  souls  are  purified  from  ain  and  pain. 

He,  from  whose  lips  first  fell  the  bridal  bleeaing^ 

Has  flone  before  her  to  their  native  skies, 
In  the  Kedeemer'a  love  sweet  reat  po^>sessing, 

Snnned  in  the  calm  effulgence  of  his  eyes. 

Who  next  shall  go  t  I  often  muse  and  ponder. 

And  wish  ao  earnestly  it  might  be  I ; 
But  then  I  know  I  live  and  labor  under 

Too  mnoh,  for  heaven,  of  earth's  infirmitji 
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Let  me  at  present  be  content  with  knowing 
The  bleeeed  hour  ioiU  oome  when  I  shall  die, 

And  meanwhile  prove  vay  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^7  showing 
How,  for  His  sake,  I  can  live  patiently. 

And  if  I  might  bnt  gather  to  his  glory 

Some  wayward  wanderer  bron^t  within  my  sphere, 
If  I  conld  rehearse  my  Savionr's  story 

That  both  should  at  his  throne,  redeemed  appear, 

Oh  1  wonld  it  not  be  bliss  enough  in  dying^ 
To  know  that  thus  I  had  not  lived  in  vaint 

Should  I  not  hear  a  voice  in  heaven  replying, 
As  wide  I  wafted  my  enraptured  strain  t 

And  our  ftiU  robes,  O  Lily  I  should  be  whiter 
Than  gleams  the  silver  of  thy  burnished  cap, 

Our  radiant  brows  with  GK>d's  impress  be  brighter, 
And  with  a  loftier  grace  be  lifted  up. 

Till  then.  White  Lily  I  be  to  me  an  earnest 
Of  those  resplendent  robes  to  array  us  given, 

And  even,  as  thou  fadest  and  returnest, 
Bemiud  me  of  my  holy  home  in  heaven. 


A  BAG  OF  WIND. 
*  I  pnj  joa  givs  her  air  I**— iVriolM. 


DID  yon,  in  your  travels,  gentle  reader, 
affect  the  subterranean  f  Have  you, 
on  a  warm,  clear  spring  day  at  Rome, 
threaded  the  catacombs  ?  or  left  the  sun- 
shine of  Egypt  to  creep  into  a  tomb  that 
antedates  the  Plnaraohs?  If  not,  yon 
have  doubtless  seen  a  mouse  die  in  an 
exhausted  receiver,  or  known  the  stifling 
air  of  an  American  steamboat  cabin,  and, 
In  the  latter  case,  experienced  the  delight 
of  emerging  from  that  suffocating  crypt 
into  the  aerial  sphere  which  is  man^s  na- 
tural element.  Then  have  you  breathed 
from  the  heart  a  blessing  on  air,  and  in- 
haled it  awhile  with  conscious  gratitude. 
Let  the  memory  of  that  transient  appre- 
ciation incline  thee  to  air  thy  thonghts 
with  me  on  this  theme,  and  acknowledge 
that  ^*a  bag  of  wind**  i?,  after  all,  not 
so  despicable  a  thing  as  the  world  ima- 
goes. 

This  circumambient  element  is  the 
instant  need  of  vitality ;  but  science  has 
failed  to  penetrate  its  most  subtle  rela- 
tions. The  first  consideration  to  the 
philosophic  mind  in  its  choice  of  an 
abode,  b  the  quality  of  the  atmosphere; 
no  beauty  of  scenery  or  idea  of  conve- 


nience should  weigh  a  moment 
the  least  detrimental  influence  of  thie  air. 
I  remember  the  phrase  of  an  asthmatio 
traveller  in  his  letter  home  af^er  reaeh- 
ing  Buenoe  Ayres: — *^I  breathe  for  the 
first  time !"  Consider  the  luxury  of  sooh 
an  experience  I  In  no  one  physioal 
agency  is  the  secret  of  individufd  health 
so  involved.  Of  all  affinities  between 
man  and  the  universe,  this  is  the  mosteiH 
eential.  What  we  inhale  acts  on  the 
blood  an^l  thence  on  the  brain  and  nerv- 
ous system.  Once  realized,  this  sin^ 
fact  mi^es  paramount  our  estimate  of 
air  in  hygiene :  and  yet  it  is,  of  all  other 
r^onrces  of  the  vital  economy,  that  in 
regard  V,  which  there  is  the  meet  fre- 
quent compromise.  Americans  complain 
of  illness  in  winter,  and  have  the  greatest 
appreciation  of  summer  and  of  travel  M 
the  means  of  recuperati(m ;  it  is  not  any 
mysterious  benefit  derived  from  the  sea* 
son  or  locomotion,  bnt  the  sanative  efiRMSl 
of  exposure  to  the  air,  that  is  thus  fraught 
with  healing.  The  bloom  on  Engluh 
cheeks,  the  compass  of  Italian  voices,  tht 
animal  spirits  of  southern  peasantry,  ave 
ohie^y  derivable  from  out-of-door  Hh* 
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Abvndant  sapply  of  oxygen  to  the  langs 
li  tlie  grand  detfideratum  of  civilized  lite; 
▼entUntion  has  become  a  nu^sion  of  phi« 
knthropj. 

Becftll  the  different  sensations  from 
air  charged  with  vapor  and  with  frost, 
with  saline  and  inland  exhalations,  with 
the  odorous  halm  of  a  summer  noontide 
and  the  dewv  breath  of  evening;  what 
refreahment  like  die  breeze  tluit  springs 
Qp  at'ter  dead  heatsi?  and  how  instantly 
unnerved  is  the  frame  swathed  in  the 
hot  mi!*t  of  a  southern  calm  1  "^  Air  put 
in  motion^  is  the  brief  definition  of  the 
wind  in  lexicographies;  but  what  a  con- 
trast in  quality  according  to  its  direction ; 
from  ttje  east  it  brings  collapse,  from 
the  west  expansion ;  when  north,  it  ex- 
hilarates, and  in  the  opposite  quarter, 
melts;  greets  us  with  tlie  tender  salnta- 
tioD  of  a  lover,  or  assails  us  like  the 
angry  encounter  of  an  enemy :  at  one 
time  fearful  and  at  another  a  delight. 
Katare  is  mute  or  full  of  voices  as  the 
wind  listeth ;  how  gracefully  it  curb  the 
waves  and  bends  the  forest,  dallies  with 
the  flower,  and,  in  slow  gyrations,  watls 
the  crimsun  leajf  of  antniim  from  its  bare 
nmmer  eyrie  to  the  earth.  There  b  no 
poetry  of  motion  so  beautiful  as  the 
swaying  of  a  field  of  ripe  grain  in  the 
breeze,  no  music  more  solemn  than  the 
soond  of  the  wind  among  the  pines,  no 
touch  80  captivating  as  the  play  of  the 
aphyrs  over  a  child's  gulden  hair:  it 
bleaks  water  into  diamonds,  makes  the 
amber  donda  sweep  into  fleecy  piles, 
and  lirta  ihe  downy  seed  into  space. 

Whoever  would  realize  the  varied  and 
nntla  bleaalngs  of  the  ^evening  wind" 
u  satnmer,  should  ponder  Bryaut^s  me- 
ImBous  tribute;  and  to  catch  the  very 
MHstion  of  a  calm  at  sea,  it  is  enough 
ts  read  G«<Ieridge*s  ^  Ancient  Mariner." 
Te  a  sensitive  frame,  the  luxury  of  our 
cfimai«,  whose  alternations  exceed  all 
«lhera  in  quickness,  is  tiie  shifting  of  the 
viad  from  east  to  i^outh  west ;  it  is  like  go- 
ing from  the  society  of  prudes  and  pedauts 
iilo  that  of  a  warm-hearted  maiden  or 
cordial  friend.  Yet  these  changes  in 
the  air  are  most  convenient  themes  to 
opoi  a  ooiluqny  or  furnish  an  excuse. 
I  mnember  a  famous  singer  oi  rare  vocal 
powers  bnt  no  habits  oi  study,  who, 
when  ignorant  of  his  part,  used  to  a-hem 
pavely,  and  decline  vocalizing,  with  the 

^1,  ^  e*  equalcheeon  nel  aimo$fera,^'* 
*  produced  by  wind  are  the  must 
wg^e  tive  in  nature ;  the  flap  of  a  sail, 
the  wail  of  the  nisht-breeze  over  a  ruin, 
the  mula  of  a  inauEe  field,  the  clatter  of 


dry  reeds  in  anrumn,  and  the  shrill  pip- 
ing of  wintry  gusts — **  touch  the  electric 
chain"  of  memory  and  imaginatiim  to 
pensive  or  hopeful  musings.  Aerial  per- 
spective is  cited  by  Berkeley  in  his  argu- 
ment for  the  nou-existenco  of  matter,  as 
a  proof  of  how  much  the  mind  has  to  do 
with  vision.  The  faces  of  men  betoken 
their  acquaintance  with  the  winds;  in 
the  brow  and  clieek  of  hardy  inarinorg, 
we  almost  see  the  rough  handling  of 
northwesters;  dwellers  by  the  sea  have 
a  wholesome  ruddiness;  the  southern 
breeze  stamps  its  olive  on  the  fairest 
and  clear  p^ly  skins  abound  in  humid 
atmospheres.  \  knew  an  old  gentleman 
who  made  a  hobby  of  tlie  air;  ho  stuck 
vanes  all  over  his  barn-roofs  windmilb 
on  his  gate-posts,  and  wind-saib  above 
his  scuttles,  cut  a  window  wherever 
there  was  room  for  it,  and  every  night 
banished  his  household  to  the  kitchen, 
flung  oi)en  nil  the  casements,  strijiped  to 
the  buff,  and  ran  through  every  room  in 
the  house,  to  enjoy  his  air-bath,  lie 
was,  indeed,  what  honest  Will  calls  ^'a 
dedicated  beggar  to  the  air,"  and,  not 
fri)m  pride,  but  for  hygiene,  would 
snffer  no  one  to  come  ^^  between  the 
wind  and  his  nobility."  The  most  re- 
markable interior  air  for  eveimess  of 
temperature  and  a^eeable  warmth,  is 
that  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome ;  and 
the  most  ])crverse  taste  in  air  was  that 
of  an  old  Boston  merchant,  who  used  to 
go  regularly  to  the  end  of  Long  Wharf^ 
unbutton  his  vest  and  open  his  mouth, 
to  get  what  he  called  '*  a  belly  full  of 
east  wind." 

The  invisibility  of  air  b  one  of  its 
greatest  charms ;  its  effects  alone  reveal 
it  to  the  senses ;  hence  their  sublimity 
and  grace;  the  gale  that  shrieks  among 
the  rigging  of  a  storm-tossed  vei-scl,  and 
the  zephyr  that  steals  low  notes  of  me- 
lody from  an  Eolian  harp,  the  breeze 
that  stirs  leaves,  and  the  tornado  that 
hurls  down  temples,  move  alike  on 
wings  no  eye  can  behold.  This  is  the 
mystery  which  superstition  translated 
into  voices,  and  which  sounds,  with 
lyrical  sweetness,  in  the  poet's  ear.  At 
times  the  coy  touch  of  the  air  seems  to 
woo  us;  and,  when  encountered  afler 
long  deprivation,  it  is  like  the  breath  of 
maternal  nature.  After  a  uighr-ride  in 
Switzerland,  cooped  up  in  a  Dilujenee^ 
what  a  sudden  animation  thrills  the 
frame  as  the  extiausted  lungs  drink  in 
their  tirst  draught  of  mountain  air!  when 
becalme<l  at  sea,  how  the  languid  nervea 
respond  to  the  low  whisper  of  the  new- 
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b.-r:  '»:Li .'  when  i!en?e  c^ondsi  lower  on 
AL  A-j:>:  n  i^»n,  aiii  liie  ckciric  flash 
iccjjk*  :  r  .ij-'r.  lu  licraid  tlje  >hower,  a 
i:-.v,.r>al  *:.r^ :  fr«ihue>s  cornes  with  the 
r-s.:.:  i  ^•i.  TLc  sirtjcou,  tlie  iiiunsoon, 
*:.  1  :^c  :  •:.rf.c^::\i.  are  hj  many  pheno- 
:::rri  :  -.f  iir.  u  iiereiu  sUignation,  coa- 
&.>:-.:.  V  s..i  u::iulc  unalnguns  to  those 
v-:'  .  -..iLJk::  ::-aKh1!:  and  pasdions,  assert 
i:  .-:...  ..  :a  an  eleiuent  the  morjt  jH>wer- 
:-^  a:..'.  :..e  !::o>:  capricious  in  nature. 

r.trc  >  ni'.'re  ul  iuiiividual  charanter 
s:!  *',€■»:  i:.y  to  be  ascribed  to  air  thiin 
il.t  •Ujv-rii-ial  observer  iuiaj^inc''.  Be- 
ivTrti:  :ho  oliinaies  ot  Naples  and  Xew 
£:.^  ;ir.<:  is  an  utmo^iplieric  divereiity 
w'...c:-.  explains  in  no  small  degree,  the 
i:::d^>i;i>iio  splieres  of  Puritan  and  laz- 
rAr%>'..e.  The  man  wln>,  envin)ned  by  tro- 
p'..-al  lieat*,  would  expend  his  powers  in 
v.v.:e  dreams  braced  by  the  gales  of  the 
n^Y^^'^^^i^  Atlantic,  abounds  in  practical 
cti'.ciency  of  intellect.  We  are  recon- 
ciled to  things  in  the  West  indies  and 
Svuuh  America  which  we  could  never 
endure  in  Wales.  It  is  a  question,  tliere- 
fore,  in  the  last  analysis,  of  immense  i)er- 
*i>nal  interest,  what  air  wo  breathe; 
those  unconscious  inhalations,  and  that 
invisible  pressure  are  momently  giving  to 
the  or^'auization  its  temper;  the  senses 
luv  quickened  or  subdue^l,  the  brain  ex- 
cited or  depressed,  the  heart  expanded 
or  stilled,  according  as  tlie  element  which 
feeds  our  life  is  pure  or  corrupt,  dead  or 
alive,  invigorating  or  oppressive.  "  The 
air  agrees  with  me  " — simple  words,  but 
fraught  with  meaning ;  the  physique  is 
then  at  home ;  and  the  tirst  grand  require- 
ment of  health  satisfied. 

The  metaphorical  use  of  a  word  that 
defines  a  natural  object  or  element,  is  a 
kind  of  instinctive  recognition  of  its  use. 
Thus,  by  the  term  air^  applied  to  a  person 
or  place,  wo  indicate  their  generic  ex- 
pressiun  or  natural  language.  In  art  and 
characterization,  the  ultimate  and  entire 
effect  is  thus  designated,  the  most  deli- 
cate impression  revealed.  The  air  of 
Michael  Angelo's  Brutus  is  stern,  that  of 
Raphaers  Madonnas  meek,  and  in  soci- 
ety we  speak  of  a  fashionable,  a  modest 
and  a  conceited  ..ir ;  after  wo  have  ex- 
hausted the  details  whereby  the  graceful 
vivacity  of  a  woman  is  decribod,  wo  call 
her  debonair  ;  and,  with  one  phrase,  ex- 

na  our  sense  of  a  loveable  beauty,  by 
aring  she  has  an  angelic  air;  such 
expressions  suggest  a  philosophic  truth ; 
life,  manners,  and  character  have  their 
Atmosphere — they  radiate  a  certain  in- 
fluence, attractive  or  the  reverse,  sympa- 


thetic or  self-absorbed,  and  in  this  lies  the 
true  secret  of  the  impressions  we  receive 
from  them.  Swendenborg  has  based  np- 
on  it  his  doctrine  of  spheres;  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  magnetism  is  its  phy- 
sical demonstration.  There  is  evolved  from 
every  human  being  a  spiritual  efiiuenoe 
which,  to  keen  discernment,  is  foreshad- 
owed by  manner,  movement,  and  the 
unconscious  aspect  of  face  and  figure,— 
in  short,  by  the  combined  expression  of 
all  these — which  constitutes  what  we 
call  their  air;  it  is  the  mi»st  reliable 
token  of  diHpo.«ition,  always  seized  by  the 
portrait  painter  of  genius,  as»  the  true 
tyjie  of  individuality :  whether  martial, 
sinister,  convivial,  abstract,  or  senti- 
mental. The  very  posture  of  Sterne's 
head  is  humorous,  and  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
dogmaticjil ;  there  is  fantasy  in  the  mere 
sliai)e  of  Siiel ley's  face,  and  satire  in  the 
outline  of  Voltaire's;  sentiment  moulds 
the  lips  of  Petrarch,  and  will  maked  grim 
and  severe  the  profile  of  Dante.  In  all 
niarke<l  characters,  whether  dramatic  or 
portrayed,  this  immediate  and  subtle  ex- 
pression, this  evanescent  yet  cliaractei^ 
istic  result  of  features,  form,  and  attitude 
— this  air,  is  what  catches  the  eye,  at- 
tracts the  mind,  and  lingers  in  the  me- 
mory. It  is  the  vital  trait,  the  real  key 
to  personality — and,  like  the  atmosphere 
we  breathe,  the  habitual  element  and 
tone  which  forms  the  normal  life  of  man. 
Its  suggestions  rarely  mislead,  yet  being 
felt  rather  than  seen,  only  sensitive  orga- 
nizations adeqnately  interpret  them. 
There  are  social  as  well  as  natural  atmce- 
pheres  by  which  we  are  cheered  or  pal- 
pied  ;  and  genialitv  is  the  needful  quality 
in  both.  How  silence  broods  over  the 
earnest  man  when  surrounded  by  the 
frivolous  or  the  conventional  I  and  how 
vanity  chirps  and  flutters  among  fope 
and  coquettes  1  Great  emotion  and  high 
thoughts  fade  in  the  artificial  breath  of 
what  is  called  society  as  certainly  as 
health  declines  in  close  rooms  and  amid 
noxious  exhalations. 

Forty-five  miles  is  this  aerial  sea  known 
to  extend  in  height,  and  fifteen  pounds 
to  the  square  inch  is  its  ascertained 
weight.  Tiie  idea,  not  long  since,  oc- 
curred to  a  French  gardener,  that  th^ 
development  of  the  more  dtlicato  blos- 
soms is  C'tsentially  modified  by  such  at- 
mospheric pressure;  accordingly,  be 
tried  the  experiment  of  attaching  pots 
of  violets  to  little  balloons,  and  securing 
them  by  long  cords  to  the  earth,  send- 
ing them  to  bloom  far  up  amid  the  fields 
of  ether;    the  violets  thus  expandiiig 
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in  the  apper  ur,  proved  of  incredible 
lixe. 

There  is  no  exhilarating  draught  like 
the  air  highly  oxygenatvd;  the  spiriu, 
fike  flame,  glow,  intensify,  and  expand 
in  \Xa  embrace.  When  freighted  with 
deadly  gas,  the  air  settles  in  cave:) ;  wit- 
neae  the  tribe  of  attenuated  dogs  who 
nndergo,  for  tlie  amusement  of  visitors, 
the  ordeal  of  the  Grotto  del  Cane^  near 
Naples ;  and  the  fatal  gas  lakes  of  Java. 
But,  when  impregnated  wixh  nitre,  as  in 
the  mammoth  cave,  of  Kentucky,  the 
ftir  of  a  subterranean  chamber  is  must 
refreshing  and  sanative.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  oppressive  influence  of  ezube- 
rant  vegetation  ?  Like  myriads  of  little 
beings,  the  leaves  inhalu  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  atmosphere ;  and,  by  a  be- 
nign provi^iion  of  nature,  the  air  is  cou- 
stanily  w.<bihed  of  its  iniiuinerahlc  foreign 
deposits  by  shuwers;  and  purified  by 
Ughtning  and  frost.  The  poets  liave 
expatiated  in  its  vast  domain,  and  glori- 
fied its  wondrous  ministry.  The  adjec- 
tives of  Shakes  I  >eare  applied  to  it  would 
form  a  scientiflc  nomenclature  of  its 
qualities  and  funciions.  He  speaks  of 
its  "^ig!JtIess  courier-,"  its  'Mnost  excel- 
lent canopy  f'  he  calls  it  invulnerable, 
charmin:?,  ]>endnlons,  wanton,  bleak, 
Tast  and  wandering,  intrenchant,  nmti- 
nous,  solemn,  empty — and  a  "  chartered 
libertine  C  ^'  it  is  an  eager  and  a  nip- 
ping air,"  t^ys  tlie  ghost -ex  |iec: ant 
watcher  on  tlie  ramparts  of  EUinore; 
^the  air  nimbly  and  sweetly  recom- 
mends itself  unto  our  gentle  i>enscs'* 
— mnrmur  Macbetlfs  unsuspicious  vi^i- 
ton:  of  tlie  poet,  it  is  said,  ho  gives  to 
airy  nothing  *'a  loc;d  habitation  and  a 
name  ;'^  and  we  are  invoked  not  '*  to 
tmst  the  air  with  secrets  ;*'  ^^  I  am  tire 
ud  air/*  declares  the  dying  Cleopatra; 
*■  trifles  light  as  air,'^  says  Ingo,  "are. 
to  the  jealous,  conflrmaiions  ^t^ong;" 
Tiolets  "*  take  the  winds  of  Mnrch  with 
beaaty,"  in  the  "  Winter's  Tale;''  "blow 
ne  about  in  winds,^'  exclaims  reiii(»r.'^^- 
fol  Otliello.  Deserted  age  api>eu]s  to 
them  in  fury,  and  tender  love  will  not 
let  tbem  vlfriL  her  cheek  ^^  too  roughly;*' 
lod,  with  equal  (Nietry  and  truth,  tfoat 
—Ariel,  and  the  airj*  dagger — ^tlirou;:li 
the  bard  of  Nature's  immortal  real  in. 
It  is  the  clement  of  intiuite  [io>sibiIi- 
ties,  where  the  future  triumphs  of  sci- 
ence are  de^tined  to  be  achieved.  In- 
trepid urunautd  have  already  tracked 
the  tiel'ls  of  amplest  eiher;  to  ^'hang 
•a  atmu  in  tlie  vaulted  f-ky,**  is  no  lon;:er 
a  miracle ;  and  Peter  Wilkins  "  Flying 


Women*'  may  yet  prove  no  flight  of 
fancy.  At  this  moment,  the  grand  de- 
sideratum which  science  and  mechanical 
skill  most  aim  to  re:dize,  is  a  machine 
for  navigating  the  air. 

What  marvels  of  soimd  and  scent  air 
holds  in  solution;  of  all  the  elements  it 
IS  the  mofit  spiritual;  its  currents  seem 
guided  by  conscious  will,  its  freight 
selected  and  upborne  from  instinctive 
affinities.  Willi  what  a  dying  fall  or 
rush  of  triumph  it  bears  the  strains  of 
music;  they  greet  us  on  its  restless 
wings  with  cheer  and  benediction  ;  who 
that  has  heard  bugle  notes  echo  from  the 
shores  of  Lake  George,  li^tened  in  tiie 
interludes  of  Meep,  to  the  disrant  serenade 
iu  Italy,  or  felt  the  plaintive  tones  of  a 
cadenza  thrill  the  verdant  gloom  and 
solitude  of  a  garden,  and  not  blessed  the 
missiitn  of  the  air?  Ask  the  homeward 
traveller  when  he  fir.-t  catches  iiio  odor 
of  the  magnolia  whose  blossoms  gleam 
amid  the  foliage  of  his  plantation,  the 
invalid  whose  lungs  inhale  the  baUamic 
exhidarions  of  the  pines,  the  dc-e/t  cara- 
van when  spicy  odors  announce  the 
goal  of  its  piL'rimage,  the  n on  hern  poet 
who  knows  spring's  tardy  advent  by  the 
pcri'ume  of  orchard  bloom,  how  grate- 
ful to  their  Consciousness  is  tiie  niyste- 
rious  Vehicle  that  so  blandly  iieralds  to 
senses  ami  >oul,  refreshment  and  luxury  I 
It  is  odoriius  air  that  most  keenly  excites 
a>sociaiion;  violets  breathe  ot  tiic  >weet 
south,  the  delicate  aroma  of  t;ie  broom 
charms  the  lonely  wayfarer  in  Sicily, 
sandal- wood  hints  of  oriental  delight ; 
in  Kome  the  oron^ro  tlower,  in  £:igland 
the  Woodbine,  and  in  France  njigno- 
nettc  tiils  the  household  air  with 
iucrnse. 

Wind  sweetens  the  buds,  is  a  sedative 
to  the  nerves,  fills  the  sails,  turi.s  the 
mill,  and  over  the  land*>capo  cxates  an 
endless  variety,  driving  c;i»ud->iiadows 
across  the  lields,  a:id  on  eacii  >pceie»  of 
tree produfin J  a  diverse  motion ;  > waving 
the  peUiieni  branches  of  tiie  wiil  iw,  lil'i- 
iug  to  the  Ii;:hl  tiie  silver  lining  of  the 
poplar  leaves,  and  bending,  in  g-.aceful 
curves,  t.'.e  lithe  maHxes  of  dcn-e  t^l.age; 
thesj  evanescent  ttiV-Cts  of  wind  a;o  the 
despair  and  the  de.iglii  of  tiiC  artist; 
Constable  niosi  snci.-e.-^iully  d-.-jiicted 
them;  he  niade  a  putient  ^tlldy  <'i'  the 
wind  as  it  is  related  to  tky  asju  earth; 
Stantleld  lias  done  the  same  i:i  rc^rird  to 
its  ai.-ti>>n  on  Aater;  and  .mi'.ho  lau^ical 
com  p.  >srrs  L:ivo  tranML-r.-ed  t.)  tJieir 
works  the  pl.iintive  and  lively  >o;;nds  it 
awaken^ ;    imitjtiug,    with    marvelloua 
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beauty,  the  tones  so  fleeting  yet  emphatic, 
it  stirs  in  rocky  labyrinths,  dense  woods, 
and  ttirongh  the  vast  domain  of  space. 

Like  the  voice  of  song,  winds  come 
and  go,  leaving  no  trace  except  the  sense 
ofrefreshment  or  of  inspiration;  stealing 
into  the  nooks  of  poverty  with  a  breath 
of  comfort,  laying  a  hand  of  viewless 
benediction  on  the  wa.sted  temples  and 
the  hectic  cheek,  filling  the  sails  of  the 
becalmed  ship  in  mid-ocean  and  wafting 
from  the  chalice  of  the  wild  flowers  a 
delicate  odor ;  they  always  seem  a  ftresh 
creation,  their  touch  is  diffhsive,  their 
career  illimitable ;  on  their  unseen  tides 
float  the  fructityiug  pollen  and  deadly 
vapor ;  far  into  their  etherial  depths  the 
eye  gazes  until  a  consciousness  of  infinity 
sublimates  the  mood ;  air,  we  are  told 
by  science,  is  the  cradle  and  the  coffin 


of  life,  oxygenated  or  miasniatio, 
trifled  or  humid,  it  holds  in  its  sabtW 
folds  a  world  of  destructive  and  fer- 
tilizing principles;  mechanically,  Iti 
agency  is  immeasurable — rousing  the 
ocean  into  fury  and  giving  to  the  oonflA- 
gration  a  boundless  sweep ;  through  ita 
lucent  realm  curls  the  smoke-wreaths  of 
home,  waves  the  banners  of  nations,  faXk 
the  meteor,  and  the  flashing  lightning; 
and  the  quivering  snow-flake,  the  ram, 
the  butterfly,  and  the  eagle  are  its  deni- 
zens. Vast,  colorless,  free,  penetrating^ 
restless,  related  to  every  fonn  and  ftiDO- 
tion  of  animated  nature,  air  is  the  spirit 
of  the  universe,  whose  course  is  maricad 
upon  the  gnarled  tree,  the  barren  and  the 
teeming  earth,  the  hushed  and  angry  aefti 
the  green  and  leafless  forest,  the  doiid- 
rack  and  the  open  sky. 


GREAT   CITIES. 


THE  peculiar  ikol,  by  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  generation  or  epocha  be- 
tuning  about  1810-1815,  must  always 
be  distinguished  from  that  of  all  preced- 
ing periods  in  "  the  course  of  human 
events," — is  one  which  has  not  yet  been 
recorded — has  not  yet  been  noticed  by 
the  statesmen,  and  historiami,  and  phi- 
losophers of  the  time. 

There  is  such  a  peculiar  fact — and 
great  phenomenon — nevertheless.  It  is 
a  startling  and  momentous  fact.  It  is 
the  product  of  greater  causes — and  has 
been,  and  will  be,  the  source  of  more 
important  events  than  have  constituted 
the  development  of  any  **  profane"  por- 
tion of  the  world's  history  for  4,000 
years.  This  phenomenon,  so  silent  in  its 
production,  so  unnoticed  in  its  operation, 
unplanned  by  the  purpose  of  any  and 
every  hunmn  being,  caused  and  controll- 
ed only  by  "the  Almighty  Author  of  all 
Being" — is,  in  impressive  existence,  and 
daily,  hourly,  constant  movement  among 
and  around  us.  Compared  with  it,  the 
wars,  revolutions,  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, which  make  up  the  general  ac- 
count of  the  w^orld's  progress  or  retro- 
gression, are  insigniflcant. 

There  is  a  yet  unwritten  history  of  the 
world — one  which  overleaps  and  ante- 
dates the  foundatitm  of  Rome,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  first  Olympiad;   the 


fUl  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh ;  the  slow 
decay,  and  oft-repeated  ruin  of  Memphii 
and  Thebes.  It  is  one  in  which  are  re- 
garded as  mere  parentheses,  such  oconr- 
rences  as  the  expedition  of  the  Argo- 
nauts— the  siege  of  Troy — the  Athenin 
reign  of  Genius,  Art.,  Poetry  and  Pld- 
losophy — the  Alexandrian  Empire— the 
twelve  hundred  years  of  ancient  R«mm 
history— the  Gothic  conquest  of  Europe 
— the  swift  rise  and  long  decline  (per- 
haps re-nascence)  of  Islam — ^the  Frank- 
ish  Empire  of  the  great  Carl — the  mod- 
ern Roman  Pontifical  Dominion  (great* 
and  wider  than  Otosar's)— the  Oriindei 
— the  R^ormation  of  Western  Christen- 
dom, from  its  beginning  with  John  Wie- 
lif,  to  its  ending  with  John  Calvin — the 
discovery  and  partial  colonization  of 
America — the  Republican  revolutionti 
and  cxmsequent  wars  of  Western  Chrie- 
tendom,  from  1775  to  1815— the  iiew 
European  revolutionary  era,  from  1880 
to  1854;  including  the  rise  and  fall  of 
both  branches  of  the  restored  Bourboa 
dynasty  in  France,  and  the  restoration 
of  that  of  Napoleon,  as  well  as  the  bottle 
of  Waterloo,  the  bombardment  of  Odee- 
sa,  the  non-bombardment  of  Oronstedt| 
and  all  the  Presidential  elections  in 
"these  United  States." 

The  great  phenomenon  of  the  A^  it 
the  growth  of  great  eitiet.    And  tho  p»- 
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enlimr  fact  wliiefa  gives  to  American  and 
English  remlera  u  special  interest  in  the 
eontemplation  of  this  phenomenon,  is, 
that  this  growth  is  wholly  confined  to 
the  cities  of  Western  ChristeDdoin,  and, 
with  hardly  one  exception,  to  those  in 
which  evangelical  religion,  and  the  Eng- 
lish language  are  prevalent  and  dominant. 
£zcluding  Paris,  which  owes  its  growth 
(onder  a  (>erfect  system  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  a  tmfy  Imperial  patrooage) 
to  its  connections,  commercial  and  oth- 
erwise, with  the  £ngli.sh-!(peaking  and 
Fn>testant  world — there  is  no  city  in 
Chri^stendom  which  is  growing  great,  or 
advancing  in  wealth,  power,  influence, 
or  eminence,  in  which  these  two  notable 
conditions  are  not  entirely  fulfilled — to 
wit :  the  supremacy  of  the  English  lan- 
gnage,  and  of  the  faith  and  simple  wor- 
ship of  John  and  Peter  Waldo,  and  John 
WicliC  and  John  Calvin,  and  John  Mil- 
ton, and  John  Bunyan,  and  John  Robin- 
son (of  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  fame),  and, 
—among  tiiese  and  many  other  Johns  — 
His  Grace,  Juhn  Bird  Sumner,  Most  Kev- 
crend  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Lord  Primate  of  all  England. 

There  is  no  need  of  an  apology  here 
for  this  reference  to  such  distinctions. 
For  hiMory  and  stati-^tics,  like  physi- 
ology,   KNOW   so   PROPRIETIES,    UO    deli- 

eacy — pay  no  compliments,  in  the  shape 
of  "silent'  lies,  to  false  expediency — to 
the  prejudices,  or  superstition,  or  igno- 
ruce,  or  false  delicacy  of  those  who  are 
aggrieved  by  the  expression  of  truth 
which  they  can  not  doubt,  and  dare  not 
gainsay.  Civil  history  and  statistics 
eUim  the  liberty  allowe<l  to  natural  his- 
tory and  anatomy,  and  may  speak  the 
whole  truth  of  God*s  Providence  as 
tho«e  and  other  sciences  labor  to  speak 
the  truth  ci^nceming  all  the  particulars 
of  ^Gi»d*s  Ckeatiox." 

The  ohject  of  this  article  is  simply  to 
ihow  facts — prominent  facts — obtruding 
them'ielves  upt^n  tlie  notice  of  a  rellectivo 
observer  of  current  events,  while  collect- 
ing statistics  from  quinquennial  CL'n>iis 
retnmsi,  and  from  various  Annnal  Ke- 
ports  of  the  Federal  and  Stute  Gov«rrn- 
ments  in  this  country,  and  from  similar 
Ear-,  pean  docuinentr'.  These  tact-*  may 
p1ear3  S4jme  and  displease  ot!ter.s;  but 
that  c«>n'iiderati'in  should  no  more  con- 
trol :!ie  utterance  than  it  could  [irovent 
the  exi.>tcnce  of  them. 

Tne  hi-itory  of  the  world  since  the 
deluge,  be;;ins  with  the  buildin;r  of  great 
dtie*,  containing  a  large  portion  (per- 
h-ips  majority)  of  the  population  of  the 


most  civilized  and  powerfhl  of  the 
earliest  nations.  And  it  was  in  those 
great  cities  that  the  antediluvian  civili- 
zation (tlie  original  intelligence  and  art 
of  the  first  man)  was  preserved  and  ex- 
panded, while  it  was  lost  by  all  tribes 
that  migrated  far  westward  from  those 
primal  centres.  And  it  is  to  be  noted, 
that  wlien  some  of  those  western  races 
regained  that  high  civilization  for  which 
they  alone  retained  a  full  capacity,  it 
was  only  by  derivation  from  its  ancient 
seats  on  the  Plains  of  Shinar  and  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile.  Kot  only  was  the 
civilization  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman 
thus  derivative;  but  never  yet  was  there 
a  people  on  earth,  since  the  foundation 
of  those  first  cities,  that  claimed  to  have 
been  a^(/-civilized.  The  worse  than 
heathenish  nonsense  of  luodurn  infidels 
(miscalling  themselves  philosophers)  at- 
tempting to  reason  about  barbarism,  or 
savage  ignorance,  or  animal  stupidity,  as 
^Hhe  natural  state  of  man,*'  is  as  con- 
trary to  history  and  pliilosophy  as  it  is 
to  divine  revelation. 

All  history,  sacred  and  profane,  vera- 
cious and  fabulous,  discursive  and  annal- 
istic,  bears  uniform  testimony  that  no 
nation  or  tribe  ever  passed  m)m  any 
condition  wliich  history  or  philosophy 
calls  "  tmcivilized,"  *•  savage,"  or  *•  bar- 
barous," to  a  CIVILIZED  cliaracter,  except 
by  tlie  intri»duftion  of  *■  the  arts  of  civi- 
lized life^'  from  an  extraneous  or  non- 
indigenoiis  source. 

\\  liere  the  pride  of  a  nati<m,  in  its 
greatness  and  glory,  has  forbidden 
the  acknowledgment  of  such  derivation 
from  ain  extraneous  human  source,  the 
civil izers  have  received,  in  patriotic  my- 
tholo^^y,  the  attribution  of  a  divine  origin 
or  a  fele^tial  adiqjtion. 

Thoii;jh  tiio  instances  are  fre<|uent  and 
undisputed  in  which  civilization  has 
I>as8ed  into  un^'ivilization,  or  b:irl)arism, 
or  >o:ne:hing  worse,  by  vice,  or  conquest, 
aided  hy  the  vices  ot'  the  conquered,  no 
case  of  the  opposite  oonversior),  by  any 
inreinal  agency,  can  be  cited,  eitlier  from 
history,  or  tradition,  or  fable.  And  the 
traditfons  or  fables  of  Peru  and  Mexico 
coincide  with  rho>e  of  Home  and  Greece 
in  tlieir  uncoUnsive  testimony  to  these 
two  great  f:ict-«. 

Til".*  uncivilized  man  never  has  been — 
never  can  be  civilized — except  by  ex- 
traneous aj:encies.  Many  uncivilized 
race?,  like  those  of  Polynesia,  Australasia 
or  Ooeaiiica,  and  Africa,  are  in  such  a 
de^rreo  of  detreneracy,  uucivilization,  or 
barbarism,  thai  no  aiuouni  of  Christian- 
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ization  can  restore  tlieir  abortive  raco  to 
the  original  condition  of  civilized  (or 
natural)  man. 

The  history  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
world  is  tlio  history  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  world's  progress  in  civili- 
zation, in  art,  in  knowledge  of  **  things 
human  and  divine,"  lias  been  mainly 
caused  and  promoted  by  and  through 
the  agency  of  great  cities.  That  they 
should  do  so,  is  a  natural  anc^  necessary 
consequence  of  that  conrentn  jon  of  in- 
telligence and  power  which  is  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  the  existence  of 
such  completely  organized  human  com- 
munities. That  they  have  done  so,  is 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  ancient 
history,  sacred  and  profane.  And  mo- 
dern history,  if  it  seem  not,  at  first  viotv, 
to  affirm  it  so  directly,  does  not  contra- 
dict it.    No :  it  rather  confirms  it 

Civilization  (otymologically)  means, 
"making  a  person  a  citizen ;^^  that  is — 
the  inhabitant  of  a  city— or,  in  default 
of  such  actual  inhabitation  or  residence, 
"  making  one  to  resemble  the  inhabitant 
of  a  city — making  one  very  much  Uke 
the  inhabitant  of  a  city."    It  means — 

1.  The  process  of  such  making.  (And 
that  is  the  primary  signification,  the 
ground-meaning,  the  grund-hedeutung,) 

2.  The  condition  or  quality  of  a  person 
during  and  after  such  making. 

Urbanity  means  (in  the  same  way) 
"  the  quality,  condition,  or  manners  of 
the  inhabitant  of  a  city."  That  is :  such 
was  tlie  origin  of  these  two  words,  and 
of  their  present  significations.  But  tiiese 
etymologies  are  far  from  implying  that 
the  bustling,  staring,  heedless,  rude, 
offensive  manners  of  most  self-important 
inhabitants  of  some  modern  commercial 
cities  are  tlio  perfected  result  of  the 
highest  possible  civilization,  or  are  the 
acme  of  genuine  urbanity.  Unw^elcomo 
as  the  announcement  of  the  fact  may  be, 
it  is  nevertheless  true,  tliat  the  absorp- 
tion of  all  the  mental  i>ower  of  a  com- 
munity in  mere  trade  and  traffic,  in  buy- 
ing atone  price  and  selling  at  another, 
in  huckstering  and  drumming,  and  skin- 
ning and  shinning,  aiid  shaving,  in  sdary- 
seeking  and  fee-collecting,  and  money- 
getting,  in  speculation  and  demago^uery 
and  roguery,  tends  not  to  ilio  swiftest 
and  greatest  development  of  the  sort  of 
human  being  called  by  the  Romans  civis 
and  UEBANUS — by  the  Greeks,  no  polites 
— "  the  eitizen^'^  in  tlie  highest  and  most 
restricted  sense  of  that  extensively-ap- 
plied term. 

As  little  is  it  to  be  inferred  that  the 


primary  significations  of  "rosdo  " 
and  ^'  clown  "  (eolonus,  cnltivatoi 
soil),  and  "villain"  (man  en 
at  a  villa),  and  ''  pagan  "  (inhabit 
a  village),  were  expressive  of  an; 
ing  idea  that  good  manners,  grac 
morals,  honesty  and  true  religioi 
be  found  only  among  the  per 
residents  of  modern  cities,  or  tJ 
inhabitants  of  rural  districts  aoqni 
traits  only  by  casual  associatio 
city -dwellers.  On  the  contrary 
are  some  cities  so  incapable  of  i 
lug  to  the  country  a  model  of  pn 
that  the  further  the  observer  go4 
them  the  more  gentle,  c<»urteou 
and  true,  appear  those  whom  he 
on  the  way. 

Yet,  tlie  prevalent  error  of  i 
times  concerning;  this  matter  hi 
an  uncontradicted  condemnation 
persion  of  all  great  cities  "  in  the 
as  great  evils,  and  as  neoesaari 
inherently  evil.  The  remark  that 
cities  are  great  sores  on  the  hoi 
tic  "  (commonly  attributed  to  Je 
and  just  absurd  enough  to  hav 
made  by  borae  smattering  sciol 
him),  is  but  one  current  ezprea 
this  vulgar  and  shallow  opinion. 

If  the  notion  were  confined 
class  of  people,  it  could  not  da 
honor  of  a  contradiction,  or 
notice  from  any  demagogue-hatei 
it  has  risen  to  a  higher  sphere — ^h 
engraved  and  re-cut  on  the  hard 
grauite  tablets  of  song  "  wMch  p< 
will  not  let  die." 

Cowper,  the  chief  of  the  mela 
didactic  class  of  English  poet 
were  occupied  during  three-fou 
the  last  century  with  an  effort  fp 
successful)  to  infect  or  inoculf 
English-reading  world  with  the 
dyspeptic  hyi)Ochoudrias — the  oh 
the  last  (thank  mercy)  has  '^ 
under  some  acute  attack  of  his  o 
tutional  malady,  that 
u  Qod  made  the  country,  and  man  madt  H 

Like  many  of  the  ingenious  e 
matic  coLceits  with  wlilcli  the  i 
of  the  melancholy-didactic  Euglu 
of  the  hist  centnVy  abound,— thi 
ment  lacks  the  high  (the  highest 
merit  of  a  full  €J^p region  qf  th 
And  the  brightest  of  a  brighter  g 
iu^  age,  J^yron,  has  also  failed 
ccive  the  fallacy  of  the  CADtii 
though  ho  quotes  it  and  commen 
in  the  bantering  and  half-waggid 
in  which  his  wild  genius  so  often  i 
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Describing  the  horrurs  (»f  the  sturming 
of  Isuioil  bj  Suwarof,  in  a  Turco-Kiis:>iaQ 
wir,  of  kiudred  atrocitj  with  tbat  now 
nging,  he  sajd  :— 

"At  town  wu  taken.    Oh,  Eternity  I 
*God   nude  the  conntiy,  and  man  made  the 


le  Cowper  lajn— and  I  begin  to  be 

Of  hii  opinion,  when  I  tee  cait  down 
Borne,  Babylon,  Tyre,  Carthage,  Ninereh— 
And,  pondering  on  the  preient  and  tbe  past. 
To  deem  the  woods  shall  be  our  home  at  last.** 

I>on  Juan^  OaiUo  8,  StanMa  60. 

There  is  an  impexfect  natural  theology 
in  this  sentiment  not  to  be  expected 
from  Galvinistic  Cowper,  though  it 
might  be  overlooked  in  his  harsh,  nn- 
gntefal  critic,  skeptical  Byron. 

^Man  inake^  the  town'' — as  the 
agencies  of  vegetation,  under  the  influ- 
ences of  sky,  air  and  soil,  make  the 
forest — as  the  minute  coraline  animals 
of  the  intertropic  ^eas  make  the  rocky 
reefii  which  upheaving  volcuuic  fires 
make  island^t,  aud  of  tiie  out{K)ured  lava 
make  mountains  upon  them.  And,  as 
the  w«irks  of  all  God^s  creatures,  the 
pandect  and  humblest  alike,  are  God's 
works — so  the  fair  cit}*,  not  less  than 
the  »fnall  geometric  hexaedral  cell  of 
the  houey-bee,  or  the  mathematically 
perfect  c«me-capped  cylinder  of  the  Afri- 
eui  termite  {Tenn€g\ie»tructor)—\s  or^ 
dered  and  framed  by  the  great  Architect 
ud  Creator,  **unto  whom  are  known 
mU  hia  works  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world/'  And  thus  it  is  thatr— as  ''  God 
makes  the  coimtry,"  so  he  ^*  makes  the 
town." 

For  though  man  may  work  what  he 
viioly  deems  his  own  sovereign  creative 
ViE,  with  a  purpose  as  inconsiderately 
Mlfis^ii  as  the  smallest  insect's  construe- 
tire  instinct — ^}'et,  the  power  that  made 
him,  makes  or  mars  his  vaunted  crea- 
tions as  absolutely  as  it  does  those  of 
trerj  other  being.  The  ancient  and 
Utteiy  forest  withers  and  falls,  as  tree 
ifter  tree  feels  the  blight  of  the  Urva) 
piercing  ita  heart — or  is  levelled  in  a 
aomeot  by  the  whirlwind  or  the  fire. 
So  falls  the  ancient  and  stately  city,  in 
dow  decay,  indooed  sometimes  by  luxury 
ad  consequent  vice,  or  sometimes  by 
tka  nleat  poison  of  mslaria  and  pesti- 
[>r  Tanishes  from  the  earth  in  a 


dav.  by  conflagration,  war,  earthquake 
ir  flood.  In  the  phenomena  of  their  de- 
Mraetion,  as  in  the  phenomena  of  their 
CNttioii,  eitia  CTinoe  theur  subjection  to 
that  lopreiiie  control  of  all  human  and 
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natural  events,  i>o  less  than  do  the  forests 
aud  tiie  niouiit:iiii<. 

More  than  Uventy  centuries  ago,  on 
the  shore  of  Southern  Italy,  two  beau- 
tiful cities  siood,  near  the  ba^e  of  a  moun- 
tain, whose  ruins  and  smoke  are  yet 
"the  ohiefcst  cliarm''  of  the  Partheuo- 
pean  Bay.  From  iinmemorial  time  that 
mountain-peak  had  stood  us  firm,  as 
silent,  and  as  tireless,  a<  any  peak  of  the 
Alleglmuies,  the  Kaarskills,  iho  Adiron- 
dacks,  stands  now.  Hut,  suildenly  (al- 
most eigiiteen  hundred  years  ago),  the 
whole  huge  summit-cone  of  that  moun- 
tain was  blown  into  the  cloud  of  ashes, 
which,  in  its  few  hours  of  subsidence, 
buried  Pompeii  in  everlasting  silence, 
while  the  melted  rocky  foumlaiions  of 
Vesuvius  rolled  down  in  a  fiery  flood 
upon  Hereulaneutiiy  entombing  it  in  scone 
for  ever. 

The  mountain's  peak,  and  the  cities  at 
the  mountain's  base,  attested  by  their 
like  and  common  destruction,  their  oae 
Creator  and  tijcir  one  Destroyt-r. 

A  few  years  before  tliat,  fell  anothei 
city,  greater,  more  beautiful  and  glori 
ous — foil  in  a  ruin  as  complete  and  aw 
ful — though  by  war  and  conflagration, 
instead  of  by  eartliqnako  and  volcano 
Was  Jerusalem's  upbuildin^%  in  any 
sense,  less  the  work  of  God  than  was  its 
downfall,  when  the  purpose  aud  the  ap- 
pointed i>eriod  of  its  exi^ti'iice  were  ac- 
complished ?  Was  not  llerculaneum's 
ruin — was  not  its  erection — ordained  by 
the  same  power?  Were  not  the  archi- 
tecture of  Pom[>eii  and  tlic  explosion  of 
Vesuvius  equally  the  wo:-k  of  him  who 
thus  vindicates  the  claim  tliac 

'*  He  can  create,  and  He  destroj.** 

Discarding,  therefore,  these  peculiar 
and  fallacious  views  as  to  tlie  evil  of  the 
existence  of  great  cities,  this  article  lays 
down  certain  novel  propositions  or  theo- 
rems in  political  history— or,  rather, 
8tate«<  great  facts  more  true  than  novel, 
"  in  the  words  following — to  wit :" 

A  great  and  noble  city  is  the  greatest 
and  noblest  of  GotTs  physical  creations 
on  earth.  Vice,  rrime,  ])ovcrty,  impu- 
rity, improvidence,  and  their  attendant 
miseries  may  deform  and  defile  some 
parts  of  it.  In  it,  the  covetousness  and 
exactions  of  the  prosperous,  and  the  op- 
pressions of  the  powerful,  may  violate 
the  harmony  of  that  mutu-il  de|)cndence 
and  sympatiiy  by  which,  ahme,  the  social 
order  is  secured  and  adorned.  But,  all 
that  is  harmonious,  all  that  is  noble,  aU 
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that  is  good  and  truly  great  in  sncb  a 
oitfj  is  God's  work. 

The  moat  perfect  organieation  of  which 
human  society  (outside  of  the  family)  is 
capable,  i»  a  well-ordered  city. 

The  notion  or  conception  of  a  State  or 
Commonwealth,  as  distinct  from  a  city 
with  its  suburbs  and  dependencies,  u 
quite  modem.  Neither  the  longaage  of 
Greece  nor  the  language  of  B^me  was 
capable  of  the  expression  of  such  an  ab- 
straction. The  word  noXi^  (polis)  in  the 
one,  and  *^  civitas  ^'  in  the  other,  signify 
city  and  State  alike  and  always— undis- 
tinguishably,  except  by  the  sense  of  the 
context.  Plato  and  Cicero,  each  of 
whom  wrote  a  most  memorable  treatise 
on  this  subject,  were  profoundly  and 
equally  ignorant  of  this  distinction,  so 
familiar  in  these  times.  The  Latin  word 
res-puhlica  (which,  by  the  way,  never 
did  mean  *^  republic'^  signified  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  city  or  State— literally, 
the  public  business  or  public  affairs — the 
common-weal  or  commonwealth — not 
the  region  included  witliin  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  or  city. 

A  State — other  than  a  city — is  wholly 
a  secondary  and  derivative  idea.  A 
tribe,  a  horde,  a  nation,  or  clan,  may 
have  existed  for  thousands  of  years,  like 
the  Goth<t,  the  Arabs,  tlie  Celts,  the 
Esquimaux,  or  the  Algonquins — held  in 
some  sort  of  unity  by  the  feeling  of  kin- 
dred tics — by  a  common  language  as 
well  as  by  the  knowledge  of  a  common 
ancestry.  But  a  State,  a  fixed  and  estab- 
lished government  of  a  civilized  people, 
of  old,  implied  a  city  as  the  beginning, 
essence,  and  centre  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

bo  was  it  from  the  time  wlien  "  Babel 
(or  Babylon)  was  the  beginning  of  his 
kingdom,  who  began  to  be  a  mighty  one 
upon  the  earth." 

So  was  it  in  the  primeval  antiquity  of 
Egypt,  The  simple  discovery  that  near- 
ly all  the  interna]  changes  in  the  govern 
ment  of  that  ancient  land  of  marvels, 
were  mere  alternations  of  supremacy 
between  the  two  cities  known  to  the 
Greeks  under  the  titles  of  Memphis  and 
Thebai  (or  Diospolis) — more  properly 
named  Noph  and  No  by  the  Hebrews — 
mere  changes  of  sovereignty  between 
the  City  of  the  Pyramids  and  the  City 
of  the  Hundred  Gates,  and  the  Colossal 
Temples — this  very  recent  discovery  has 
cleared  all  the  mystery  and  confusion 
long  prevailing  between  the  Greek  his- 
tory of  that  country,  and  the  account 
given  by  Moses  of  eveu'^s  occurring  at 


periods  parallel  with  some  portioDS  «€ 
that  history. 

And,  in  all  antiquity,  there  is  bat  one 
instance  in  which  a  State,  a  common^ 
wealth,  a  national  government,  was  form- 
ed or  grew  np  from  any  beginning,  other 
than  a  city,  as  a  ground-root,  centre, 
and  parental  source.  And  that  solitary 
instjince  is  the  Hebrew  Commonweixtiu 
originated  in  one  country,  and  trant- 
ported,  with  and  by  a  homogeneous  peo- 
ple, entire  into  another  country  in  which 
they  were  planted.  And,  even  in  that 
exceptive  case  (exceptio  prohat  regulam) 
at  length,  when,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
a  place  was  to  be  chosen  where  the  na- 
tionality and  the  devotion  of  that  people 
might  be  concentrated  and  perpetuated 
(and  perpetuated  it  is.  even  to  ttiis  day) 
— and  where  that  religion  which  was 
the  great  and  sole  object  of  that  nation^ 
existence,  could  be  amplified,  conamn- 
mated,  and  displayed  in  its  perfections- 
then  was  chosen,  as  the  place  of  that 
people^s  heart,  not  that  central,  rar»l| 
and  age-haliowed  spot,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  most  mighty  tribe  (de- 
scended from  the  greatest  and  moit 
beloved  of  the  sons  of  Jacob),  but  ano- 
ther, somewhat  remote.  Not  on  Sheo- 
hem^s  green  ridge  (Shechem  means  a 
"  ridge,"  but  the  tautology  may  be  for- 
given), by  the  graves  of  Joseph  and 
J(»shua — thongli  Shechem  was  the  same 
as  Moreh,  where  Abraliam  first  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  promi>ed  land,  and 
where  the  tribes  were  first  gathered,  Id 
Canaan,  around  their  hero-judfre,  their 
victorious  leader — nor  yet,  hard  by,  in 
tranguil  Shiloh  (for  Shiloh  means  trai^ 
quiltity),  where  the  ark  of  God  firet 
rested  from  its  long  and  devious  trm- 
verse  of  the  desert<< — and  where  leraet 
had,  for  centuries,  been  wcmt  to  meefc 
its  rulers  atid  prophets  in  judgment,  and 
festal  worship,  and  commemoration-— 
NOT  there,  though  Shechem  looked 
down  on  near  Shiloh,  and  on  Bethel 
of  young  Jacob's  heavenly  vision,  the 
place  of  which  he  said  (in  the.  ecstatio 
rapture  of  his  wakening,  when  he  lifted 
his  head  from  its  stony  pillow) — **  8m!«- 
ly  THIS  is  none  other  but  the  house  of 
God,  and  this  is  the  gate  of  heaven.** 
No.  Jacob  was  mistaken  if  he  supposed 
that  to  be  the  place  where  his  poster!^ 
were  to  crucify  the  Son  of  God.  Onjfy 
in  a  city  could  that  be  done. 

For  it  was  in  a  city—on^  hit 
just  c^)nquered  from  the  foul,  idolatroM 
Canaanite — a  great  city,  the  greatest  of 
the  whole  land,  that  Gkld  chose  to  *^  t 
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tbe  place  of  liis  name  glorious,"  that 
tljd-e  sflioold  be  his  ouly  temple  and  his 
peculiar  presence,  there  his  only  altar, 
till  the  LAST  sacrifice  was  there  made, 
and  his  last  altar  un  earth  was  there  by 
Lim  cast  down  for  ever. 

And  yet  more  than  this — as  if  to 
iliow  the  dignity,  |>erpetnity,  and  power 
of  the  idea  of  a  great  city — when  the 
temple  and  the  city  which  it  hnllowed 
cea^d  to  be  on  earth,  that  which  was  to 
fill  the  templets  place,  the  true,  universal 
church,  was  presented  by  the  last  of  the 
ncrcd  writers,  to  all  the  world,  Jews 
and  Gentiles  alike,  in  the  image  of  a 
greai  city;  and  prophetic  inspiration 
tighe<l  forth  its  last  expiring  breath  in 
describing  Uiat  New  Jerusalem,  the  splen- 
dors of  its  architecture,  of  its  ever-open, 
jewelled  ga:e!S  and  the  river  that  water- 
ed it— evidently  becau^  there  was  no 
otlier  material  image  fo  capable  of  im- 
prcsing  the  mind  of  mankind,  through- 
unt  tne  world  and  throughout  all  ages, 
vith  the  grundenr  and  glory  and  beauty 
of  t::e  spintuul  reality. 

A  large  portion  of  the  writings  of  tlie 
later  prophets,  from  Jonah  and  Ir^aiali  to 
Zechariah,  consists  of  predictions  of  the 
ra;:i  «if  great  citic»,  and  the  construction 
of  a  new  and  better  one. 

While  discoursing  of  great  cities,  and 

tlie  phenomena  and  causes  and  effects  of 

tiieir  growth  or  decay,  it  is  but  rea-on- 

tble  to  fix  si>me  standard  of  comparison, 

fiome  measure  of  city-greatness.    People 

nnifunnly  ineniiun  London  and  Paris  as 

seat   cities,   and   very  properly.     For 

London  is  now  the  greatest  city  that  has 

existed  in  the  whi»le  world  i^ince  the 

final  ruin    of   Egyptian   Thebes.    And 

Pkris  is  the  greatest  city  on  the  continent 

cf  Europe,  except,  perhaps,  Constanti- 

Bople.     And  yet  Xew  York,  reckoning 

•I  i:s  inhabitants  only  tho-*e  who^e  habi- 

tttions  can  be  discerned  from  its  towers 

in  a  cloudy  day,  is  greater  than  Paris  or 

Constantinople,  and  will  evidently  be 

bereiifter  (in  the  twentieth  century,  if 

&ot  soouer)  greater  than  London.     Lon- 

^u,  on  an  island  which  diminishes  iu 

pMdQctiveness  as  you  go  northward  and 

^e^twanl  from  the  capital,  and  whose 

foil  is  now  cultivated  to  the  hi^iiest 

^{^Tee  of  its  capabilities,  may  be  truly 

>aid.  in  Yankee  phrase,  to  have  a  limited 

"Wk  country."     New   York   has  no 

fUch  limited  area  t^i  chock  its  expansion. 

The   stale    quotation    from  an  almost 

^(f>;ten  bard  may  be  tolerated  here. 

**  No  pcnt-np  Ctica  eontractfl  our  powert, 

kt  Um  vhoU  boundleu  continent  ii  <mri.** 


80  too,  in  talking  of  the  great  cities 
of  ancient  time,  people  mention  Rome 
and  Thebes  as  great  cities  of  old,  and 
yet  seem  not  to  know  that  the  city  of 
Home  never  contained  (as  iniiahitants) 
Bo  many  people  as  sleep  on  the  island  of 
Manhattan,  in  the  autumnal  and  winter 
montli!*.  As  little  do  they  seem  to  think 
(what  the  £g\]>tians,  Hebrews,  Assy- 
rians, Greeks,  and  K«>mans  knew)  thac 
Thsbai  (or  Diospolis,  or  \o-Ammon,  or 
No)  contained  a  pi>piilation  of  7,000,000. 

[Instead  of  cumbering  these  pages 
with  detailed  evidences  of  the  truth  of 
this,  tlje  notes  containing  the  demon- 
strative tacts,  are  withheld,  until  they 
shall  be  demanded  to  defend  these  state- 
ments against  contradiction  or  expre:^sed 
incredulity.] 

New  Yiirk  is  now  more  populous  than 
Rome  ever  was,  even  if  this  city  be  re- 
stricted 10  Manhatttin  Island.  6ut  the 
population  of  such  a  city  shouKl  be  reck- 
oned as  that  of  I^uidon  is  reckimed — 
without  relerence  to  municipal  divisions 
or  corporation  limits — siiould  be  reck- 
oneil  us  tint  of  Philadelphia  has  always 
been — iiniformiy  claiming  the  {M^pula- 
tion  of  a  lurj^'e  surrounding  group  of  in- 
dependent mimicipaiities  as  belonging  to 
the  city  itself.  Tne  very  recenr  consoli- 
dation of  these  vari<ius  munici[>alitie9 
into  one  corporation,  brings,  therefore, 
no  au^nneniation  to  the  population  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  ordinary  eewfus  mean- 
ing of  (hat  term. 

The  Metropolitan  Citt  of  New 
York,  by  every  rule  of  custom  and  fair- 
ness, must  include  in  the  sum  of  its 
true,  permanent  po; dilation,  all  who 
regularly  pass  tiie  greater  part  of  tiieir 
waking  huurs  in  the  city,  and  all  within 
a  circle  or  circular  sector  of  four  or  five 
miles  radius  around  tlie  Ci.y  Hall,  or 
Union  Sipiare,  wliose  residence  there  is 
caused  by  thar  proximity,  and  is  deiHsnd- 
ent  upon  the  city's  business,  directly  or 
indirectly. 

The  limits  of  the  Citt/  of  I^ndon  in- 
close at  tin -4  time  not  more  than  fifry- 
six  tlnMisand  (5»5,000}  actual  inhabitant^. 
The  census  of  1841  reported  66.000; 
that  of  1851  jrave  55,90S  only;  and  the 
jiopulatioii,  tor  thirty  years  or  more,  lias 
been  .slowly  ami  sli-rhtiy  decrea^ng,  by 
the  removal  of  dwellings  to  make  roosn 
for  commercial  buihiings.  S<»  is  it  with 
the  entire  circle  of  the  Ijyrd  Mayiir's  ju- 
risdicrion.  i minding  the  boro'uijh  of 
South vv.irk,  which  is  governed  by  the 
city,  thoULj:'!  not  in  the  city.  The  popa- 
latiou  of  tiie  city  incl'iding  til  depend 
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eDt  suburbs,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  has 
magisterial  power,  is  stated  at  127,859. 
Yet  the  population  of  London  (the  whole 
metropolis)  is  recorded  by  the  same  cen- 
sus as  amounting  to  2,862,286-— and  might 
have  been  properly  calculated  as  large  as 
2,899,004. 

This  vast  metropolis  has  no  common 
l^>vernment  except  the  Queen  (that  is. 
Her  M^jesty^s  Cabinet  Council)  and  Par- 
liament. The  acting  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  Metropolis,  is  Her  Mi^esty^s  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment— at  present,  Viscount  Palmerston. 
At  least,  his  powers  and  functions  bring 
biiii  nearest  to  tiiat  position. 

A  characteristic  which  New  York  has 
in  common  with  London,  and,  indeed, 
in  a  greater  degree,  is  the  continual 
intermingling  of  its  inhabitants,  by  pass- 
iug  to  and  fro  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
and  suburbs.  Nearly  the  whole  adult 
population  is  in  almost  daily  communica- 
tion with  the  most  distant  sections  of 
the  metropolis.  Williamsburg  thus  keeps 
up  a  constant  connection  with  Jersey 
City,  by  a  line  of  vehicles  across  the 
island  of  New  York,  specially  provided 
for  that  purpose.  The  easternmost  and 
southernmost  parts  of  Brooklyn  have 
equal  facilities  for  reaching  the  nor- 
thernmost parts  of  the  city  of  New 
York ;  and  all  these  means  of  convey- 
ance are  constantly  employed  in  main- 
taining an  active  circulation  of  the 
Atoms  of  the  great  mass  among  one  ano- 
ther. There  are  other  large  cities,  in 
which  the  people  in  different  sections 
and  suburbs  remain  all  their  li?es  as 
distinct  and  insulated  from  each  other, 
as  if  they  were  inhabitants  of  different 
towns  fifty  miles  apart.  But,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  chief  city  of  America  is, 
that  iUl  New  York  knows  all  New  York. 
The  population  of  all  the  shores  of  the 
Inner  harbor  has,  therefore,  acquired  a 
consolidated  unity,  and  maintains  an 
intimate  community  of  feeling  and  inte- 
rest, not  only  in  business,  but  in  social 
relations,  that  cannot  be  discovered  in 
any  other  city.  A  mere  legislative  act 
framing  a  common  nmnicipal  govern- 
ment for  its  present  divisions  could 
hardly  increase  the  general  sense  of  this 
spontaneous  unity. 

There  is  a  legal  union  of  all  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  under  one  tolerably  de- 
finite term  ftnd  title,  fixed  by  the  Fede- 
ral laws.  And  that  is,  the  Port  of  New 
York.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Port  of 
New  York — that  is,  of  its  shores  for  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  water — are,  there- 


fore, in  that  point  of  view,  members  of 
one  community,  numbering  more  than  a 
million  of  people — far  enough  bevond 
all  competition  with  any  city  in  Aiim- 
rica,  and  with  any  in  the  world,  bni 
London,  after  the  year  1860. 

It  should  be  observed  that  Lokdoh 
now  includes,  with  the  chartered  citj 
and  its  subject  borough,  the  City  oi 
Westminster,  and  a  great  number  of 
parishes,  or  towns,  formerly  containing 
country  villages,  which  have  been  gra- 
dually connected  with  the  great  metro- 
polis and  absorbed  in  it,  as  it  has  grown 
around  and  far  beyond  the  little  nucleus 
of  the  ancient  city.  These  annexed 
suburbs  cimstitute  a  great  group  of  par- 
liamentary boroughs,  each  represented 
by  two  members  of  parliament. 

Of  these,  the  Tower-Hamlets  (a  namo 
now  grown  absurd,  though  not  obsolete), 
Finsbury  and  adjacent  parishes^  St.  Pan- 
eras,  Mary-le-bowne  (as  they  will  spelliL 
instead  of  Marie-la-boune,  the  name  of 
the  original  parish  church,  thongh  they 
pronounce  it  '*  Marrow-bone  "),  and  oth- 
ers, are  each  more  populous  than  the 
chartere<l  city  itself. 

The  great  city  of  New  York  is  too 
great — too  confessedly  and  indisputably 
great — to  be  injured  by  such  misrepre- 
sentations as  have  been  induced  by  the 
publication  of  statistics  whicli  limit  iti 
reported  population  to  the  bare,  roolnr 
shores  of  Manhattan  Island.  Limit  tt 
thus,  if  you  please ;  and  yet,  it  is,  and 
ever  will  be,  the  most  populous  ^^d^ 
and  county  "  of  all  America.  But  the 
scholars,  and  students,  and  statists  (that's 
the  last  form  of  the  word)  of  Europe  are 
looking  to  census  reports  for  facts,  con- 
cerning the  growth  of  American  cities; 
and  they  do  so  without  feeling  a  partide 
of  interest  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in 
any  American  city,  or  in  the  quoted 
price  of  the  stocks  of  railroads  leading 
to  them.  It  will  astonish  many  people 
in  New  York  to  hear  (or  read)  that  there 
are  any  stick  persons  in  this  world,  who 
feel  any  interest  in  the  growth  of  the 
city.  But  it  is  an  incontestable  fkot;  and 
owners  of  real  estate,  and  railroad  stook 
here,  can  only  mourn  over  an  incompre- 
hensible feeling,  which,  in  their  practioal 
view  of  thing!),  can  amount  to  nothing 
else  than  an  absolute  hallucination. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  bft 
scientific  world — a  little  world — Xhai 
wants  to  know  tlie/u<r^  of  this  matter, 
without  even  the  slightest  regard  to  any 
pecuniary  interes^ts  that  are  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  such  a  revelation.'   It  ll 
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possible  that  there  may  be  in  New  York 
not  le^s  than  five,  and  perliaps,  as  many 
as  a  Iinndred  men,  capable  of  viewini; 
the  same  facta  in  the  *ame  "  »lry  light." 

And  when  New  York  shall  have  de- 
veloped wi.'hiu  itself  a  larger  (and  pro- 
portionally larger)  community  of  men 
of  that  *•  unpractical"  order,  its  vast 
material  bulk  will  acquire  a  now  much- 
needed  dignity  and  moral  elevatiDn, 
which  will  give  to  its  greatness  a  bright- 
er and  more  lasting  renown. 

The  three  great  progres-ive  cities  of 
the  wt>rld  at  this  time  are  London,  Paris, 
and  New  York.  The  great  city  of  Con- 
stantine  may  at  no  distant  day  revive, 
and  resume  the  power  and  dignity  to 
whicli  its  nne<|n:iUed  location  entitles  it. 
For  t!ie  first  Constant! ne  and  tlie  first 
Napoleon  but  exnresjied  tlie  nnanimuns 
judgment  of  all  deliberate  observers 
when  chey  pronounced  it  to  bo  the  place 
for  the  Capital  of  the  World.  Even  now 
it  increases  in  population  by  internal 
augmentation,  while  St.  Petersburg, 
Vienna,  Stuckhnlin,  and  other  cities,  are 
constantly  diminishing  the  number  of 
thar  natfve  inhabitant's  and  cannot  hold 
their  own  without  a  continuance  of  the 
inpply  of  people  from  the  adjacent  rural 
districts:  an  uncertain  and  variable 
iwource. 

Berlin  lost  one  hundred  thousand  of 
its  inhabitants  during  the  alarms  and 
tarmoils  of  the  two  vears  beiriuning  in 
March,  1&46.  In  1845,  New  York  was 
exceeded  in  jMpulation  by  Berlin,  Vien- 
na, and  Naples.  In  185i),  it  (the  char- 
tired  city)  surpasfsed  them  and  every 
Earupcan  city,  except  the  British, 
French,  anil  Ottoman  capitals.  As  for 
the  cities  of  A<«ia,  tiiere  is  no  good  rea- 
99n  for  believing  that  one  of  cliem  con- 
tains a  p4»pulation  of  1,000,000.  Of 
thoae  in  India,  the  largest,  Benares,  is 
Mt  estimated  by  any  one  to  inclu<le  more 
than  600.000  inhabiumt-!:.  The  cities  of 
China  and  Japan,  suoh  as  Canton,  Pekin, 
Soo-Tsihea,  Yedo,  Miako,  etc.,  whose 
population  has  s<^iiietimes  been  conjee- 
nmlly  atated  at  varii>us  and  uncertain 
•mount's  from  half  a  million  to  three 
^lion<,  probably  do  not  now  contain  in 
toy  instance  more  than  600,000  or  800,- 
OOO.  Composed  as  they  are  of  houses 
ODly  one  story,  or  one  'and  a- half,  and 
vith  an  immense  space  which  mu>t  be 
iccovered  by  buiidings  on  ticcount  of  the 
total  at»sence  of  sewerage,  either  of  thein 
woald  require  an  area  four  or  five  times 
M  Urge  MM  any  city  of  the  West  for  any 
given  Lumber  of  inhabitants.    Koc  one 


of  them  is  k:i<iwn  or  believed  to  eqr.al 
London,  Paris,  or  New  York  in  area. 
The  citie-*  of  China,  moreover,  within  a 
few  vears  past  must  have  been  very 
greatly  reduced  in  population  by  the 
havoc  of  merciless  civil  wars.  And 
those  of  Japan  have  undoubtedly  suf- 
fered equal  lo<ise«,  though  slow  and 
gradual,  from  causes  operating  since  the 
researches  of  Kaemptler  and  his  associ- 
ates, and  probably  tor  more  than  a  cen- 
tury— perhaps  for  centurie:*.  Every  per- 
fectly isolated  nation,  every  people  or 
race  whose  insular  situation  cutj«  it  otf 
from  fre({nent  communication,  and  from 
all  admixture  of  blood,  invariably  and 
inevitably  degenerates,  generally  in  the 
phy.oical  and  moral  force  of  the  individu- 
al, and  always  in  the  number  of  the  ag- 
gregate. The  Guanches  and  the  Picts, 
as  well  as  the  Tahitians  and  llawaiians, 
are  sufiicient  instances  of  this. 

London  incloses  its  2,400.000  in  a 
space  of  76.000  acres.  Philadelphia 
(consolidateil)  in  1854  claimed  a  {lopula- 
tion  of  half  a  million  wirhin  its  new 
chartered  limits,  containing  70,000  acres. 
Kew  York,  in  1850  (June  7th),  had  a 
population  of  515.500  within  an  area  of 
18,920  acres,  or  rather  in  less  than  half 
that  space;  for  most  of  tiie  city  stands 
on  the  southern  third  of  an  island  seven- 
teen miles  long ;  and  the  official  survey 
includes  not  only  these  uninhabited, 
square  miles  of  rock  and  forest,  but  also 
five  other  i-laiids  in  the  harbor  of  Now 
York.  The  three  municipalities  now 
united  in  the  new  corporation  of  Brook- 
lyn coutained  in  1850  more  than  130,000 
on  a  territory  a  little  larger  than  the 
whole  space  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  city  of  Kew  York.  The  pi>pulaiion 
of  all  Br(K)klvn  now  can  hardlv  be  less 
than  220,000.'  That  of  New  York  alono 
is  probably  under-estimated  at  780,000. 
So  that  wi'thin  an  area  of  about  30,000 
acres,  we  have  a  population  ot*  1,000,000. 
In  addition  tA>  Brooklyn,  other  suburbs, 
such  as  Toiiipkin^ville  and  other  villages 
on  Staten  I>land — Morris;inia  and  the  al- 
most continuous  settlement  from  Uarlein 
River  to  Fordham — Jersey  City  and 
IIo!>oken — contain  almost  exclusively  a 
New  York  city  population  of  at  least 
70,000,  which  should  be  included  in  an 
estimate  of  the  actual  and  real  peitple  of 
the  whole  city  of  New  York. 

It  is  reasonable  and  safe,  therefore,  to 
repeat,  that  at  this  time,  the  four  great 
cities  of  the  world — the  greatest— are 
unquestionably  London,  Paris,  New 
York,  Constantinople.    The  Smt  uuned 
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U  secure  of  its  supreroaoy  for  a  great 
portion  of  the  remaioder  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  But  for  the  calamities 
which  have  betailen  both  the  cities  and 
the  interior  of  the  United  States  since 
the  first  of  July  1854,  the  State  Census 
to  be  taken  in  June  next  would  have 
shown  the  city  of  New  York  (in  the  just 
sense  of  the  term)  to  be  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  Paris  in  population,  and 
second  only  to  London  in  that  particular. 

In  commerce,  in  shipping,  and  mari- 
time wealth,  and  conveniences  for  its  in- 
crease, it  is  already  by  far  the  greatest 
city  of  the  whole  world.  In  1854,  its 
tonnage  was  double  that  of  London — 
was  more  ihan  that  of  London  and  Liv- 
erpool added  together.  Never  was 
there,  either  in  ancient  or  modern  time, 
a  city  equal  to  New  York  in  this  essen- 
tial element  of  power  on  sea  and  land. 
Of  all  ancient  cities,  probably  Sicilian 
Syracuse  was  the  nearest  to  it  in  this  re- 
spect. But  neither  that,  nor  Tyro  and 
Carthage  united,  could  liave  displayed  a 
tithe  of  the  marine  force  of  mediaoval 
Venice,  when  Venice  alone  conquered 
and  ruled  Constantinople,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  empire  of  the  East.  And 
what  was  Venice,  compared  with  modern 
London?  There  are  in  India  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  people  now 
subject  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
who  would  never  have  known  that  do- 
minion but  for  the  original  enterprise  of 
an  association  of  London  merchants,  in- 
corporated more  than  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  when  London  had  not 
one-half  as  many  inhabitants  as  New 
York  has  to-day. 

Of  the  whole  federal  revenne  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  (ending  June  80, 
1854),  almottt  |42,000,000  were  paid  by 
the  custom-house  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  Boston  paid  about  $U,000,000, 
and  tiie  other  custom-houses  of  New 
England  and  New  York  paid  nearly  an- 
otiier  million  of  dollars  to  the  federal 
treasury. 

The  whole  receipts  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  from  tiie  customs  during  that 
year  were  $64,224,190  27.  Subtract 
from  that  the  item  of  $41,755,419  17, 
contributed  by  the  port  of  New  York 
alone — and  from  the  remainder  take  also 
Boston's  contribution — and  then  $14,- 
000,000  is  a  liberal  estimate  of  all  the 
money  paid  into  the  treasury  from  cus- 
tom-houses, except  those  in  these  two 
cities. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1858,  the  total  amount  of  revenne  col- 


lected by  the  Post-Office  Department  of 
the  United  States  was  $5,0b4,464  57— 
of  which  $2,108,764  48  came  from  tb« 
post-offices  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land—$1,175,516  06  from  the  State  of 
New  York  alone — and  from  the  City 
Post-office  in  Nassau  street  $434,691  95 
—besides,  $2,621  48  from  three  other 
post-offices  on  Manhattan  Island.  Tha 
post-offices  of   Bnxiklyn  and    suburba. 

J  aid  nearly  $21,000  additional — those  ot 
ersey  City  and  Hoboken,  more  thaa 
$8,000 — and  those  of  other  strictly  sub- 
urban appendages  r>f  New  York,  about 
$1,800  more.  So  that  within  the  proper 
and  true  circuit  of  the  whole  metropolii 
$461,672  03  of  posUges  were  collected. 
The  returns  for  the  li^t  fiscal  year  art 
not  yet  published ;  but  the  books  of  tiie 
City  Post-office  show  an  increase  of 
$185,844  09  over  the  receii>ts  of  the 
previous  year — Uie  sum  actually  paid  to 
the  department  clear  of  all  expenses  be- 
ing $620,505  04— that  is,  about  one* 
tenth  of  all  the  postages  in  the  United 
States,  of  which  the  total  for  the  f^M 
was  $6,255,586  22.  A  proportional  in* 
crease  in  the  receipts  of  the  other  poitr 
offices  in  the  city  and  metropolitan  dli- 
trict  would  make  a  total  of  more  than 
$660,000  for  tiie  year. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  in  this  oonneo- 
tion,  that  while  the  i>ost-offices  in  tbd 
State  of  New  York  paid  the  department 
more  than  $1,500,000  (net)  during  that 
year,  the  total  expenses  of  the  transport- 
ation of  mails  in  the  State  were  bat 
$455,019  76,  if  the  report  of  the  preced- 
ing year  may  be  a.<«sumed  as  not  exceed- 
ed. No  State  south  or  southwest  of 
Delaware,  except  Louisiana,  pays  an 
amount  of  postage  equal  to  the  eipente 
of  its  mail-transportation.  Several  of 
them  cost  the  department  more  than 
double  or  triple  the  revenue  they  pay  to 
it.  No  western  State,  except  Illinois 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  furnishes  a  poit- 
offioe  revenue  equal  to  the  cost  of  traat- 
portation.  Every  northern  and  eaatetm 
State,  from  Maine  to  Delaware  inolaalv% 
yields  the  general  post-office  a  large  Ml 
income. 

And  how  much  of  all  the  commera^ 
foreign  and  internal,  implied  in  theee  tte- 
tistics,  does  New  York  owe  to  the  UnioB 
as  such,  or  to  the  favor  or  good-will  of 
any  State  or  individual  on  the  ooftti- 
nent? 

Not  onk  dollak^s  wobth  I 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  goven* 
ment  and  people  of  the  United  States  ts 
augment  the  greatness,  or  accelerate  thi 
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SDwth  of  Kew  York.  And  though  all 
e  retl  of  the  Union  wero  combined  to 
iDJnre  the  city,  they  could  do  little  to 
diminish  its  oommerce,  wealth,  and 
power,  or  retard  its  progress.  How  lit- 
tle can  be  accoioplished  in  that  way,  may 
be  easily  estimated  from  the  result  of 
the  utmost  persevering  efforts  of  some 
Sta:e»  to  turn  from  New  York  the  com- 
merce which  spontaneously  flows  into  it 
from  the  interior  of  the  coutinent,  and 
from  foreign  landa. 


Great  cities  Ixave  a  vitality  stronger 
than  that  of  gref^t  naiionsi.  Tlie  gov- 
ernments within  whose  jurisdiction  they 
are  iucl'ided  from  time  to  time  may 
change;  but,  aumuved  by  the  rise  and 
fall  of  euipires,  great  cities  ulten  Aurvive 
a  long  succession  of  suvereignties  exer^ 
cising  dominion  over  them.  As  it  was 
with  Babylou,  Rome,  Byzantium,  Vien- 
na and  Paris,  so  it  may  be  with  Loudon 
and  New  York. 


THE   GENIUS   OF   CHARLES   DICKENS. 


TO  reveal  genius  is  the  highest  office 
of  literature.  Othello  and  Hamlet, 
richest  fruits  of  poetry,  are  chiefly  volu- 
al>le  as  measures  of  the  gigantic  iutellect 
of  Shake-^peare.  All  elevated  aud  reli- 
fioQ4  aouL  look  through  the  work  to 
fhe  Creator,  as  truly  in  art  as  in  nature. 
Literature  too,  like  all  art,  has  human 
character  for  its  theme.  It  labors  assi- 
douusly  to  express  and  record  the  achievc- 
ments,  the  aspirations,  and  what  lies 
betiind  both,  tlie  soul,  of  man.  Jiiogra- 
pky,  liisiory,  p<)etry  and  fiction  are  con- 
tnbutiona  to  the  science  of  human  na- 
tore,  and  each,  according  to  its  form, 
Rpresents  human  life. 

Biography  is  essentially  eulogistic  It 
Kpresents  the  decencies  of  life.  It  de- 
fas  to  the  judgment  of  private  friend- 
ibip  and  of  public  p<)puhirity.  It 
•tiaightens  all  eccentricities  by  a  line  of 
ideal  ezoeilence  and  oomnleteues.^.  Even 
thus  only  a  few  lines,  full  of  activitv,  of 
marked  result  in  history,  are  ca{)able  of 
this  treatment.  For  all  the  rest,  bio- 
graphy would  be  but  a  libel — the  more 
au,  in  that  it  was  true,  since  it  takes  note 
•oly  of  what  a  mau  actually  achieves. 
We  unhistorio  persons  are  not  quite 
willing  to  be  judged  by  such  a  criteriun. 
Oar  actual  life  we  feel  to  have  been  but 
i  ihabby  performance,  the  least  accurate 
iodex  of  our  character.  Herculean 
liUin  lay  in  our  path,  which  our  san- 
|aine  yomh  was  eager  to  undertake,  but 
vuich  ile^ny  laid  upon  other  shoulders. 
Heriii->ms  lie  stored  in  our  heart  against 
eiDvrgeiiCies  that  never  occurred,  foes 
that  uever  aaiaolted,  and  biography  dis- 
daiiis  us,  btfcanse  the  occasion  never 
Qtfcnsd  fur  our  style  of  greatness. 


Hidtozy,  delineating  the  aggregate  life 
of  the  race,  is  obliged  by  its  own  rules 
to  overliNik  ail  the  finer  manifestations 
of  character.  In  history,  men  are  chiefly 
seen  as  i)arts  of  tiio  mociianism  o:  state, 
aciing  officially  and  in  their  political  ca- 
pacity. We  see  the  orderly  movement 
of  armies,  but  do  not  know  whether  the 
individual  heart  be  instinct  with  the 
virtuous  courage  of  humanity,  or  with 
the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts.  We  see 
men  playing  with  the  implements  of 
government,  we  note  their  ambition, 
the  umiiunt  of  their  intellectual  force, 
their  adroitness  at  intrigue,  their  powers 
of  effort  and  endumnce;  we  know  little 
of  the  attraction  of  their  affection.^,  the 
compunctions  of  their  consoienctr,  the 
revulsion  of  their  morul  fears.  History, 
therefore,  is  not  true  to  human  life,  not 
in  that  it  reports  falsely,  but  reiK>rt<^  that 
which  is  of  sio  little  worth.  A  mau  may 
find  less  in  the  historical  records  of  ten 
generations  to  solve  the  great  problems 
that  baffle  his  own  thoughts,  than  in  a 
single  sentence  spoken  from  the  heart  of 
an  inspired  prophet  or  poet. 

We  need  not  wonder  that  minds  en- 
dowed with  highest  genius  have  sought 
better  methods  of  representing  human 
life,  than  the  literal  histories  of  indivi- 
duals and  comnmnities.  Poetry  rejects 
the  impediments  of  fact.  It  describes 
man  true  ^>  his  own  idea,  fullilling  the 
condition  of  his  own  wants,  achieving 
his  purposes.  Since,  in  the  actual  con- 
dition of  things,  the  arrangements  of 
society,  the  ji»stling  of  other  character^ 
or  their  own  cowarilice  and  folly,  cheok 
and  distort  the  normal  growth  of  men, 
poetry  opens  to  them  the  range  of  tht 
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ideal,  and  supplies  snoh  ciroamstances 
and  rolitioDs  as  sliall  minister  to  their 
oomplef^ness.  Whether  good  or  bad, 
noble  or  mean,  to  the  poet^s  eye  men 
are  trae  to  their  own  kind.  Life  to  him 
is  intense  and  exaf^gerated  only  in  re- 
ference to  fact,  not  in  reference  to  pur- 
pose and  aspiration.  For  the  ideal  cha- 
racters which  poetry  requires,  the  actual 
personages  of  history  can  furnish  but 
traits  and  outlines,  but  genius  can  com- 
plete and  animate  tlicm  or  import  direct- 
ly from  the  realms  of  imagination  angels 
and  men  of  larger  muuld  than  have  lived 
on  earth. 

The  only  essential  difference  between 
the  poem  and  the  novel  is,  that  the  latter 
foregoes  the  advantage  of  verse,  and 
drops  into  a  ruder  style,  le?s  fit  for  the 
manifestation  of  passion,  but  more  flex- 
.ble  and  copious,  and  better  adapted  to 
depict  all  the  phases  of  feehng  and  action 
with  which  the  novelist  has  to  deal. 
The  novelist  is  essentially  a  poet.  As 
in  the  o|)era,  the  accompaniment  of 
music,  interpreting  to  the  ear  a  clc^  of 
feelings  too  subtle  for  language,  hurries 
along  the  enchanted  listener  in  circles 
of  sound,  so  that  he  cannot  st«^f)  to  scan 
the  slight  framework  of  words  by  which 
the  subject  is  expressed  to  his  intellect; 
80  the  *'''fine  frenty "  of  the  poet,  com- 
municated to  his  readers  through  the 
measured  movement  of  language,  raises 
them  to  the  medium  of  his  own  passitm. 
Assured  of  his  readers*  sympathy,  the 
poet  has  only  to  pas<i  frotn  one  salient 
]>oint  to  another  of  his  theme,  heaping 
extravagance  upon*  extravagance,  and 
bidding  defiance  to  all  the  limitations  of 
science  and  probability.  The  novelist 
has  no  such  fictitious  advantages.  With 
no  tools  but  his  mother-tongue,  with  no 
stage  scenery  or  poetic  8i>ell,  he  must 

Eroduce  his  effect  by  the  sheer  force  of 
is  imagination  and  skill.  If  we  might 
liken  the  poet  to  the  Indian  conjurer, 
who  stands  upon  his  half-lighted  stage, 
with  the  machinery  of  mock  thunder 
and  electric  lightning  at  his  command, 
to  heighten  by  their  terror  the  effect  of 
his  magical  dress  and  weird  aspect ;  the 
novelist  might  suggest  the  accomplished 
modern  mogiciau,  who  presents  himself 
in  an  ordinary  dress,  and  without  any 
of  the  elap-trap  of  jogglery,  even  with 
the  confessed  purpose  of  deception,  and 
by  his  adroitne:^  and  dexterity  deludes 
and  perplexes  tiie  keenest  vigilance  of 
our  senses. 

We  cannot  quite  enter  into  the  sorrow 
of  those  somewhat  hackneyed  persona 


who  are  wont  to  deplore,  that  the  age  of 
poetry  is  past.  Writers  of  modern  epioa, 
though  they  have  had  the  advantage  of  aU 
the  minute  rules  of  art  laid  down  in  the 
canons  of  criticism,  have  fiiiled  to  earn 
the  fame  of  Dante  or  Milton.  Words- 
worth, conscious  enough  of  his  own 
powers,  had  floating  in  his  brain  for 
fifty  years,  the  project  of  a  great  work, 
of  which  the  Excursion  was  to  have 
been  but  one  of  the  middle  chapters. 
Coleridge,  with  a  more  versatile  intel- 
lect and  more  ardent  impuL^es,  got  no 
further  on  in  the  great  work  ex|)ected 
of  him  by  the  circle  of  admirers,  whom 
he  fascinated  with  the  genius  of  his  con- 
versation, than  the  incomprehensible 
fragment  of  ChrUtdbel,  liazlitt  esti- 
mates that  Sir  Philip  Sidney^s  Arcadia 
alone  was  as  voluminous  as  all  the  novels 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott  Think  of  the  old 
prose  poet  drawing  home  from  the  fields 
of  the  ideal,  such  a  plenteous  and  copi- 
ous harvest,  when  our  best  modern  banU 
must  return  from  the  over-cropped  and 
exhausted  soil,  bringing  only  spindling 
lyrics  in  single  sheaves  under  their 
arms. 

Poetry,  if  not  the  ruder,  is  the  earlier 
art.  The  ancients  did  not  write  until 
their  pawion  forced  them,  and  then  their 
wonls  broke  forth  in  the  natural  elo- 
quence of  song.  But  we  have  learned 
to  domesticate  language,  and  to  make  it 
capable  of  various  uses.  Probe  is  better 
adapted  than  poetry  to  our  complex 
modern  life.  It  is  more  flexible  to  oor 
modes  of  thought,  a  fitter  medium  for 
our  sophisticated  habits,  a  finer  analyser 
of  civilized  characters.  The  p<ietical 
genius  of  this  time,  who  takes  his  inspi- 
ration from  his  own  age,  will  be  led  to 
express  himself  rather  in  polished  prosOi 
than  in  any  of  the  forms  of  versification 
known  in  the  poetical  craft.  Those  who 
affect  the  antique,  who  find  their  themes 
or  their  heroes  in  other  ages,  will  stiU 
adhere  to  the  old  forms.  lu  fact,  our 
successful  poems  are  antique  in  spiriti 
and  more  or  less  happy  imitations  of  A 
lost  art.  The  man,  who  shall  build  in 
living  literature  a  monument  of  this 
teeming  nineteenth  century,  will  find 
the  novel  a  far  fitter  form  of  structure 
than  the  poem.  We  have  no  modem 
Iliad.  The  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  the 
French  revolution,  and  the  settlement  of 
Oalifomia,  absolutely  refuse  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  skillful  hands  of  genius  for 
any  epic  purpo<ies.  AU  the  mechanio 
arts  have  found,  in  later  times,  better 
methods,  and  attained  more  compleio 
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rwalcs;  but  Shake9()ear6*!«  trade  of  writir^g 
eomedtes  and  trl^^'<Ue•«  for  the  i>t:tge,  li.is 
fior  tiitrsd  two  centuries  fallen  steadily 
iaio  tiecar.  Ueniu:i  is  no  joiirncyinan, 
workins;  with  borrowed  tools,  and  upon 
M  inodeU.  She  invenu*  her  own 
Bietb<H!a  and  exprcssiea  herself  in  forms 
a«  urij^rinal  a<«  the  truths  they  represent. 
The  ijiu'tcenth  century  can  sliow  no 
Sbaktrs|»eare,  no  Milton  even ;  but  it  is  * 
an  a^*  rich  in  varie<l  cultiire,  earnest  in 
tbitu^ht  and  purposic,  and  at  bottom,  as 
tnthu*ias»:ic  and  ho{>efuI,  and  as  ])ervious 
to  the  kind  influences  of  heaven,  as  any 
other.  Wc  might,  at  least,  ezi>ect  that 
hi  ^reat  minds  should  be  the  peers  of 
»nj  iliat  have  ever  lived. 

Aiiittng  the  writers  of  English  of  the 
pftsenc  time,  Charles  Dickens  seems,  to 
oor apprehension,  to  be  endowed  with  the 
richest  giftn  of  genius,  and  to  hold  the 
belt  pli^ges  of  fame.  To  call  him  a 
■orelist  i»  no  derogatory  designation, 
■aoe  men  of  the  higije^t  order  of  intel- 
Wt,  <>:;ch  as  Cervantes,  Goethe,  Kichter 
iDd  Walter  Scott,  have  given  highest 
dtfcity  to  that  class  of  writers. 

Mr.  Dickens  has  not  been  merely  a 
■eoeMfuI  artist  in  a  prescribed  scliool 
of  an.  He  has  originated  his  own 
BiChud4.  The  publication  of  hi  a  Pich- 
wiek  Papers  forms  an  era  in  English 
kenatire.  Ho  has  followed  up  and 
worke-!.  in  all  its  depth  and  breadth,  the 
r>h  Ttrin  f»f  humor  ho  first  struck  u[Hm. 
AU  our  literature  has  been  as  much  en- 
tttafi  by  h'.4  fre:«Ii  forms  of  tlioiight,  his 
tru»tic  and  miuuie  delineatitms  of  cliar- 
lOer,  ii\n  delicate  and  exuberant  liuinor, 
Moor  trade  has  been  by  the  newly-dis- 
oorered  wealth  of  California  and  Aus- 
tn2;a.  Many  writers,  who  have  no  po- 
oliir  appreciarion  of  his  excellence,  ac- 
ksMwleiiire,  in  every  paragraph  tliey 
vrite,  tiie  (rreat  d-bi  we  owe  him.  Tlio 
iprightly  narrative,  the  frank  and  capti- 
vttiiur  penr>nality,  and  tlio  delicato 
lu«ch<ai  of  satire,  which  relievo  our  jk)- 
St«c«l  ««says  and  sermons  of  the  staid 
lad  f'^mai  dullness  of  an  earlier  style,  is 
irtcTly  traceable  to  the  Dickens  dispen- 
Wiob.  Iii  tine,  to  explore  to  their  ori- 
pik  L.'»e  prevalent  forms  of  {Mipnlar 
ifioQcht,  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  opin- 
IMU  whicti  they  devi-lop,  the  philosophic 
iSadeot  of  present  lit«raturo  uee<l  not 
pcai-h  biriMeif  with  any  drier  studies 
\LMn  Ui^  character  pictures  of  ""  Boz.^^ 

Buok^  are  the  monuments  of  the  ages 
tkat  pr-duce  tliom.  Tlie  whole  body  of 
EoKlitti  and  American  i*tatute  law,  with 
IW  atAtis  ict  of  traiitf  and  industry,  and 


tlie  r:ihinets  of  its  collected  indnstrial 
art,  and  we  may  add  the  best  register  of 
pa-Hng  lii-torical  events,  would  not  givo 
so  truthful  a  record  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  Mr.  Dickens  has  given  in  hia 
sketclies  of  London  lifi^  All  those 
represent  man  in  his  civic  and  social 
cajiaoity  ;  these,  however,  in  all  the  Hner 
actions  that  indicate  the  ]>eculi:ir  tono 
of  his  character.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say  that  Mr.  Dickens  has  written  a  se- 
ries of  dtlightful  stories,  over  which  half 
the  world  have  laughed  and  wept.  This 
had  been  done  before.  He  h.-is  told  over 
again  the  story  of  Iiuman  life,  substan- 
tially the  same  in  all  ages ;  he  Inis  laid 
bare  the  springs  of  human  character  and 
given  utterance  to  the  nninifold  deep 
sorrows  that  accumulate  in  human  expe- 
rience. What  has  Shake^ipearo  done 
more  than  this  ? 

InShakesj)eare  we  have  a  higher  strain 
of  |)a8sion,  a  more  heroic  and  antique 
cast  of  character,  a  subtler  and  nioro 
metaphysical  vein  of  thought.  Dickens 
views  life  from  a  h)wer  plane;  he  is 
nearer  the  men  he  describes;  lie  pre- 
sents thfm  otherwise  than  to  the  intel- 
lect and  the  imagination,  in  the  very 
clothes  they  wear,  the  whimsical  habits 
they  have  incurred,  and  X\ic  slany  speech 
they  utter.  He  is  not  only  nearer  in  his 
obscrvatiim,  but  in  his  atlecliiin.  He 
loves  and  hates  more  o{»enly  and  more 
justly.  We  never  mistake  where  his 
own  feelings  take  hides.  Spite  of  their 
intrinsic  rascality,  Macl>eth  and  Hi  chard 
are  the  heroes  of  their  stories,  and  as 
heroes,  get  a  share  of  our  sympathy. 
The  calm  candor  of  the  great  poet,  "  no- 
tliing  extenuating,  setting  down  naught 
in  malice,^'  places  them  often  in  situa- 
tions where  tlioy  almost  command  our 
resr>ect.  But  to  Qnilp,  to  Carker,  and 
to  recksniff.  wo  are  never  allowed  for 
one  moment  to  abate  our  aversion.  Tlie 
novelist  never  ^»ys  with  his  victims,  nor 
paU:hes  their  unmixed  depravity  with 
any  iocotigruons  go<xlness,  to  perplex  our 
moral  jK'reeptions. 

The  Pickwick  novels  are  njoro  dra- 
matic than  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare. 
The  tinest  and  mo>t  iiiemi>rable  passages 
of  the  poet  are  his  own  doclaniations, 
metaphvMcal  speculations,  and  moral  ro- 
Heciions.  He  lakes  the  rule  out  nf  the 
lips  of  his  hen>,  ami  in  tiie  inten-«ity  of 
his  own  feelinirs,  deelainm,  (k-nounces, 
and  Mil(Miui/.es.  Dickens*  fanci'Ml  per- 
sonages nevor  overstep  the  limits  of  their 
iiatun*;  and  no  inci>n;;ruous  sentiment 
gets  smuggled  into  Uiuir  H\Hiec\\.    V^t* 
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hapB  the  French,  In  their  pleasant  aban- 
donment to  the  illations  of  fancy,  excel 
us  in  story-telling;  hut  no  Englieh 
writer,  we  think,  can  make  his  atury  tell 
itself  so  charmingly  as  Diokenn. 

It  is  <iao  mainly,  perhaps,  to  the  dif- 
ference between  tiie  drama  and  the 
novel,  that  Dickens^  descriptions  are  so 
minute,  po  full  of  striking  details,  while 
those  of  Shakespeare,  with  all  their  ' 
beauty,  are  k)  general  and  vague. 
Shakesiieare  never  hesit-ated  to  place  the 
scene  of  a  tragedy  in  Denmark,  wliere 
he  had  never  been.  Indeed,  all  his  local 
knowledge  contributed  little  to  furni>h 
forth  the  scenery  of  his  plays.  lie  only 
needed  prominent  points  and  conspicu- 
ous heifrhts  of  observation,  known  to 
general  history,  while  be  could  easily 
complete  his  pictures  with  figures  sug- 

Swted  by  the  memory  of  common  life, 
nt  not  a  novel  of  Dickens  could  have 
been  written  out  of  London. 

Among  the  pruminent  features  of  the 
Pickwick  novels,  we  notice,  first,  their 
entirely  modern  stamp.  The  characters 
are  thoi«e  of  our  own  times — the  ripe 
firuits  of  a  complex  civilization.  Each  is 
eminently  the  creature  of  society,  whose 
individoality  has  been  distorted  aiid  stimu- 
lated by  manifold  relations  wirh  other 
men.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  im- 
personations of  modes  of  thought ;  re- 
presentatives of  some  school  of  opinion ; 
or  stand  as  the  result  and  ont^rowth  of 
institutions,  forms,  and  customs,  with 
which  we  are  all  ^miliar.  Our  intense 
interest  in  the  perusal  is  due,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  the  cimversations  and  ad- 
ventures of  Mr.  Micawber,  the  unhappy 
dilemmas  of  Mr.  Pickwick  and  his 
friends,  the  plots  of  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  are 
all  mixed  up  with  the  very  questions 
which  the  civilized  world  is  just  now 
discussing  in  its  schools  and  pulpits,  by 
its  firesides,  and  upon  its  platforms.  All 
the  problems  of  government,  of  educa- 
tion, of  poverty,  of  crime,  are  here  pre- 
sented to  us  in  striking  and  novel  pic- 
tures. 

For  any  but  the  highest  genius,  the 
experiment  of  placing  the  scene  of  his 
story  under  the  glare  and  criticism  of 
his  own  times  would  be  eminently  haz- 
ardous. The  success  of  Mr.  Dickens  in 
it  must  be  accepted  as  a  severe  test  of 
his  powers.  The  past  has  been  generally 
the  theme  of  the  poet.  Only  its  promi- 
nent events,  and  tho»o,  too,  tin<;ed  by 
time  with  the  reverence  of  romriiice,  are 
preserved  in  the  wurld^s  knowledge.  It 
is  oomparatively  easy,  particularly  in  the 


youth  of  a  nation's  literatarei|  t 
its  poetic  traditions,  to  fill  up  t 
terstices  with  tlie  dreams  of  fu 
level  their  inconsistencies  to  tfc 
of  the  logical  imderstanding,  a 
make  of  them  a  d  msistent  and  \ 
story  of  human  life.  No  sunri' 
the  ages  of  the  Henrys  were  pr 
find  fault  with  Shakespeare  f€ir 
lineations  of  the  character  and  < 
those  monarchs.  We  accept  as 
pictures  of  the  old  manners,  as 
Walter  Scott^s  can  amare  delines 
the  ages  of  romance.  Besides,  i 
ing  the  monument^  of  the  pas^ 
but  ci>-kbiirers  with  others,  wh< 
finished  works  strew  the  whole  p 
back  to  the  times  of  which  the 
Mr.  Dickens  has  had  nothing  to  i 
imagination,  but  a  keen  obserf 
his  own  times.  In  the  prosfuo  lil 
present,  furnishing  to  the  ordii 
nothing  above  common-place,  1 
infuglit  has  discovered  all  tlie  sn' 
velopments  of  character.  Then 
been  obliged  to  present  to  a  pal 
ing  his  own  theatre  of  observaf 
ready  to  resent  the  arrogance  tli 
was  anything  there  which  had 
their  sagacity. 

Our  author  is  never  meagre 
If  he  has  occasion  to  describe 
scenery,  buil<lings,  crowds,  at 
thousand  playful  conceits  am 
associations,  the  peculiar  ofb|. 
his  own  genius,  redeem  the  wb 
triviality  and  dullness.  He  iinp^ 
nature  both  iu  her  placid  an 
moods,  and  so  groups  her  < 
aspects,  as  to  make  them  i 
phases  as  of  human  character, 
plete  tiie  picture  of  this  cban 
skillfully  notes  only  such  asped 
harmonious  and  consistenL 
poet's  eye  there  is  nothing  in  t 
mechanical.  The  trees^  the  ] 
rain,  the  thronged  and  desertec 
the  stately  halls  of  wealth, 
dreary  garrets  of  poverty,  hi 
their  proi>or  genius,  who  has 
into  his  memory  all  their  leg<i 
stands  sentry  over  all  tlieir  n 
His  scene  paintings  are  like  tliosi 
in  which  the  lines  used  to  repr 
contour  of  object^,  at  the  sai 
upon  being  clo>ely  scanned, 
themselves  into  the  outlines  c 
faces,  forms  of  uncouth  *n( 
beasts  winged  monsters  and 
of  naked  infants  twined  in  A  I 
lian  <]Aiice.  One  suspects  the 
seen  just  such  tiiiugs  before,  dr« 
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wikiDg,  and  is  sore  that  no  one  but  a 
oadman  or  poet  oouM  so  describe  them. 
Bat  thU  u  somethiag  more  ihan  the 
mere  diahlerU  of  a  cumio  fancy.     His 
deecriptioDs,  like  painting  or  muMC,  help 
the  expression  of  his  subject.    The  sur- 
lountiings  are  all  relevant  and  in  sympa- 
thy wicli  the  persons,  a  portion  of  whose 
natnre  they  borrow,  while  they  help  to 
express  a  class  of  feelings  beyond  the 
reach    of  words.      How   powerfully  is 
managed  the  scene  of  the  night  railroad 
train,  and  the  death  of  Carker.    It  is 
nnha;ipi1y  the  almost  every-day  (»cour- 
reoce  ^f  a  man  overtaken  and  killed  by 
the  rushing  steam-engine.    But  Dickens' 
tile  is  of   an  angry  demon,   real   fire 
sJarifig  in  his  eyes,  pitchy  smoke  snort- 
ing from   his  nostrils,  pursuing  in  the 
dirkne^  of  night  a  guilty  and  terrified 
man,  repelled  yet  f:iscinaiod  by  his  d>iom. 
Ihe   very    language   becomes    horribly 
aa^'ical,  and  the  words  pant,  throb  and 
ihriek  as  if  bursting  from  ashy  and  quiv- 
erinxr  lips.    Liale  Paul  Do!iibey*s  visit 
to  the  watering-place,  where  he  lieard, 
and  we  are  made  to  hear,  the  melancho- 
ly waveii  whispering  in  his  in  fun  tile  ear 
(Sr  early  death,  is  another  exhibition  of 
this  fMiwer  of  making  nature  sympathize 
vith  human  sorrows.    How  we  shudder 
vitii  apprehension  of  some  impending 
iiidaniity,  as  we  read  with  entranced  at- 
tention the  description  of  tlie  storm  at 
Yarmouth,  fatal  to  the  brilliant  Steer- 
forth,    and    the     heroic    souled    Ham 
Feggot' J.     The  tramp  of  feet  upon  the 
Qhoit'9   Wtdk^  is  not  a  memento  only 
of  M  sorrows'  in  a  noble  house.    We  are 
lU  the  time,  and  but  too  justly,  suspi- 
dons  that  the  ghost  would  not  walk 
there,  but  to  portend  a  greater  calamity 
|«r  to  Carrie;  and  yet  it  is  notlting  but 
the  slowly  droppinfi^  rain  upon  the  damp 
pavement.     >iobody  has   ever   seen  a 
ghost  there,  and  the  autlior  in  no  way 
roaches  for  the  super>tition ;    he  only 
iianages  a  description  of  the  commonest 
phenomenon  so  as  to  produce  from  its 
Tery  vagueness  more  than  the  effect  of  a 
r^ri Table  ghost  upon  our  iina.::i nations. 
Buw  beautiful,  cosnplete,  and  at  t!ie  same 
time  satirical,  is  the  description  of  a  Lon- 
don fog  that  ushers  in  the  fir>t  day  of 
Bleak   Houm — io^^   on    the   river,    fog 
on  the  ^treets,  nren  and  cattle  wading  in 
ibg;  foz  in  cellars  and  garrets ;  but  fog 
»*pecially  and  always,  if  not  literally, 
figuratively,  in  the  chancery  court — the 
wig  of   the  Lord    Chancellor  looming 
dimly  through  it,  the  learned  counsel 
kb^"Ci  atruggllng  and  floundering  in 


it,  the  whole  proceeding  buried,  hidden 
and  obfusticated  umler  it.  It  is  as  if  our 
author  had  said :  **  Here  is  my  Hercula- 
neuiu  and  Pompeii,  buried  not  under 
Vesuvius  lava,  but  under  Ciiancery  fog! 
Stand  and  look  on,  while  I  exhume  the 
houses  and  homes  of  living  men,  whose 
sorrows  shall  make  vou  weep,  whose 
eccentricities  shall  make  you  laugh,  and 
the  frank  utterance  of  who.<e  great  and 
pure  Souls  shall  fill  yours  with  love." 

But  the  richness  of  Mr.  Dickens' 
genius  is  chiefiy  manifested  in  his  pro- 
lific conceptions  of  types  of  character. 
No  writer,  ancient  or  modern,  has  mar- 
shalled such  a  host  of  dramatis  persona. 
We  are  almost  confuted  and  wearied 
with  their  number  and  variety ;  and  our 
interest  in  the  vicisMtudes  of  so  many 
diflferent  persons  becomes  almost  pain- 
ful. In  each  new  story,  that  a'^tonishes 
the  delighted  public,  a  fresh  array  of 
distinct  and  well-defined  characters  con- 
front us.  For  tlie  most  part,  these  are 
all  new  types  of  individuality,  and  where 
we  recognize  here  and  there  the  second 
appearance  of  some  familiar  persou,  he 
comes  under  such  new  relations,  and 
with  such  dilft^ront  combinations,  as  to 
have  all  the  etfect  of  complete  novelty. 
Among  all  these  groups  there  are  no 
stock  characters,  no  men  in  buckram. 
However  trivial  the  occasion  that  calls 
them  into  requisition,  however  slight 
their  connection  with  the  leading  inci- 
dents of  the  narrative,  the  writer's  exu- 
berant fancy  fails  not  to  furnish  them 
forth  with  all  the  attributes  necessary  to 
give  them  the  completeness  of  real  hu- 
man beings.  If  a  servant  is  only  wanted 
to  snutF  a  candle,  or  a  boy  to  hold  a 
horse,  we  are  stopjHid  to  note  their  un- 
couth attitudes,  and  to  listen  to  their 
cliaracteristic  dialect.  Mr.  Dickens  is 
not  an  artist  tliat  paints  only  the  figures 
in  the  foreurround  of  his  pii^ture,  and 
represents  the  masses  behind  by  mere 
shaded  tonus.  Ue  is  rather  the  daguer- 
reotypist,  that  gives  a  complete  copy  of 
the  entire  scene,  the  microscoi)e  being 
able  to  reveal  what  is  too  minute  for 
the  eye  to  discern.  In  completeness 
and  distinctness  in  characterization  he 
even  excels  Scoit,  who  has  peopled  the 
world  of  fiction  with  forms  conjured 
forth  by  his  wizard^s  wand.  In  each 
drama  4)f  Shakespeare  there  are  but  three 
or  four  personages,  that  claim  oar  interest 
by  their  marked  individuality.  The  reit 
are  retinue,  necessary  to  the  elaboratiai 
of  the  drama,  but  whose  oajings  aiA 
actions  might  be  interchantw  wH 
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disturbing  tbe  harmony  of  the  play.  Of 
the  EasUheap  revellers,  only  Falstaff 
ifl  a  character,  all  the  rest,  even  Prince 
Hal  himself,  are  mere  foils  to  set  him 
oflf. 

Probably  no  writer  has  ever  availed 
himself  of  so  many  circamstances  to 
heighten  the  illusion  of  reality  in  his  de- 
scriptions. Besides  speech  the  most 
dramatic,  slang  the  most  apposite,  the 
very  dialect  and  by-words  of  the  locali- 
ty and  the  guild,  to  which  we  are  intro- 
dnced,  we  have  grimaces,  eccentricities 
of  movement,  whimsicaliiies  of  habit, 
repeated  and  persisted  in,  until  the  pre- 
cise form  and  character  is  manifested  to 
our  apprehension.  Newman  Noggs'  way 
of  cracking  his  knuckles,  Mr.  Snagsby^s 
apologetic  cough,  the  odd  indulgence 
which  Quilp's  boy  had  of  standing  on 
his  head,  all  seem  to  present  those  per- 
sonages as  no  amount  of  dialogue  or 
eeneral  description  could  do.  In  fact, 
Mr.  Dickens*  creations  are  too  inten.4ely 
individual  to  be  true  to  ordinary  life. 
This  is  the  reason  why,  upon  some 
prosaic  and  exact  mind'>,  they  have  the 
unpleasant  effect  of  caricature.  In  ac- 
tual life,  men^s  ordinary  speech  is  dis- 
giused  and  diplomatic;  they  do  not 
reveal  themselves  at  the  first  interview ; 
they  speak  from  the  surface  and  not 
from  tlie  centre;  formality  and  politeness 
and  rcjierve  stand  sentry  over  their  real 
natures.  Under  excitement,  under  the 
spell  of  some  great  mind,  they  may  rare- 
ly give  forth  whatever  they  have  and 
are.  Perhaps  it  is  the  charm  of  the 
novel,  that  under  the  excitement  it  en- 
kindles, and  the  spell  of  genius  that  per- 
vades it,  true  acting  and  true  speaking 
become  natural. 

AU  the  novels  of  Dickens  are  written 
in  a  vein  of  satire.  At  all  times  he 
masters  his  subject,  he  is  outside  of  it. 
Ho  is  never  excited  in  its  passion,  in- 
volved in  its  theory,  or  committed  to  its 
philosophy.  Most  authors  are  them- 
selves heroes  of  their  own  works.  Walter 
Bcott  has  a  passion  for  the  romance  and 
chivalry,  the  stirring  adventures  of  bor- 
der warfare,  of  which  he  has  given  the 
world  such  a  splendid  and  enduring  pic- 
ture. In  the  very  first  chapters  of 
WaverUy^  he  discovers  to  us  where  his 
own  prepossessions  and  tastes  lead.  We 
are  not  only  impressed  and  overpowered 
by  the  fascination  of  his  narrative,  but 
we  are  aware  that  he  is  so  himself. 
Byron  and  Bulwer  write  seriously,  and 
betray  their  philosophic  \heories  and 
their  ambitions   aspirations.     P^cItoda. 


however,  is  always  the  dispassionata 
critic  and  accurate"  reporter.  He  seems 
to  be  modestly  relating  things  that  he 
has  seen,  and  is  too  well-mannered  to 
intrude  his  egotisms  upon  us.  No  cha- 
racter that  lie  calls  into  existence  standi 
in  such  relation  to  him,  that  he  cannot 
describe  idl  his  weaknesses  and  mingle 
delicate  satire  with  all  his  praises. 

He  is  less  cynical  than  Thackeray, 
whose  sarcasms  lampoon  his  characters 
below  our  respect  and  interest.  Dickens 
takes  the  outside  position,  merely  to 
have  a  more  just  observation,  and  we 
soon  become  aware  that  a  gentle  charifejf 
presides  over  all  his  judgments.  He 
takes  no  delight  in  presenting  the  repul- 
sive and  depraved  traits  of  human  natore, 
while  he  warms  and  glows  in  telling  the 
story  of  a  good  deed.  Through  his 
transparent  frankness  we  catch  glimpses 
of  his  own  heart,  and  find  that  he  is  foil 
of  candor  and  kindness.  Perhaps  Us 
vein  is  more  nearly  like  Uiat  of  Oervan- 
tes,  than  any  other  author.  like  him 
he  is  delicately  satirical;  like  him  he 
vouches  in  no  way  for  the  opinions  and 
conduct  of  his  heroes ;  like  him  he  starts 
with  the  purpose  of  moving  our  mirth, 
and  ends  with  the  effect  of  exciting  our 
sympathy  and  affection.  We  very  soon 
find  that  we  can  trust  entirely  his  good 
nature.  If  we  encounter  persons  who 
provoke  our  contempt  or  anger,  it  is  no 
whit  due  to  the  sarcastic  malice  of  the 
man  who  communicated  their  actions. 
Our  repugnance  is  at  the  actions  and  tibui 
characters  themselves,  while  we  ars 
assured  that  they  have  been  presented, 
not  only  with  Justice,  but  with  generons 
disposition,  in  the  most  prominent  point 
of  view,  of  whatever  was  good  in 
them. 

Dickens  has  humor  in  distinction 
from  wit — indeed,  he  is  the  very  type 
of  humor.  Wit  is  an  effort  of  the  iiH 
tellect  to  arrange  ideas,  conceptions  and 
pictures  of  the  imagination  in  such  oom- 
binations  as  shall  provoke  surprise  and 
excite  mirth.  The  materials  of  wit  msj 
be  the  gravest,  most  serious,  most  mo- 
mentous subjects,  and  tliese  are  all  the 
fitter  for  its  use,  because  the  surprise  of 
an  incongruous  relation  becomes  the 
more  sudden  and  intense.  Humor  is 
more  instinctive ;  it  belongs  to  tiie  obi^ 
racter ;  it  is  a  quality  of  the  imagination 
and  intellect,  giving  to  their  creations 
and  thoughts  the  original  forms  of  the 
grotesque  and  extravagant.  Humor  orys- 
talizes  the  vapory  particles,  the  elements 
of  thought  that  cloud  the  mind's  sky; 
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while  wit  solidifies  tlie  r.iuiuled  furms  of 
thought  in  the  gathered  drup>.  The 
one  dei-cends  like  t!ie  soft  and  contiDoous 
falling  of  snow;  the  other  like  the  crash 
of  the  driven  hail.  There  are  persons 
who  can  enrich  the  mihst  ooininon-ploce 
narrations  with  suggestions  of  nocx- 
pected  and  quaint  relation — these  are 
wit0.  Tiiere  are  others  wlio  cannot  tell 
the  most  ordinary  incident  of  e very-day 
life,  without  loading  it  with  comic  exag- 
gerations, and  making  each  incident 
and  character  express  and  personate  the 
grotesque  creations  with  which  their 
own  iancies  are  teeming— the<e  are 
hamorists.  Of  these  is  Citarles  Dickens. 
He  is  not  only  of  tliem,  but  it  might  be 
laid  that  the  English  language  has  pro- 
duced no  other  great  humoris^t.  Ilunior, 
indeed,  forms  the  pith  and  worth 
cf  his  works.  It  pervades  all  his 
writinflTB,  from  his  first  crude  efforts  of 
creative  art,  to  tiie  elaborate,  artistic 
and  marvellous  BUal:  Hou»e,  For  tliis 
pabniam  we  are  not  kept  lon^  waiting, 
we  are  not  long  baited,  nor  our  appetite 

Ex>vuked  by  any  preliminary  didlness. 
e  strikes  his  vein  :it  the  very  first  para- 
graph, and  perfectly  assures  us  of  his 
power  to  entertain  us  to  tlie  last. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  his  con- 
nmmate  art  in  description,  as  an  auxi- 
liarr  to  the  dramatic  delineation  of  cha- 
ncter.  Siill  more  wonderful  are  these 
descriptions,  as  indicating  the  character 
and  quantity  of  his  hnmor.  We  doubt  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  £nu:lish  language 
more  comical,  thap  the  report  of  the  trial 
of  Mr.  Pickwick  for  '*  breach  of  promise," 
in  the  posthumous  papers  of  tlie  club, 
named  in  honor  of  that  gentleman. 
Every  one  will  recollect  with  special 
pUa?ure  the  incident  of  the  unwary 
chemist,  caught  among  the  spectators 
and  empanelled  u]>on  the  jury,  who, 
after  vainly  attempting  t<i  get  let  off  bv 
the  irascible  judge,  on  the  plea  of  pri- 
vate bn^ine:«s,  at  last  sullenly  submits  him- 
lalf  to  lib  £iite,  calmly  asserting,  that 
the  result  will  be  the  murder  of  some- 
body, inasmuch  as  he  had  lef^  a  boy  in 
the  shop,  ^^the  prevailing  impression  of 
whose  mind  was,  that  Epsom  salts  meant 
oxalic  acid,  and  syrup  of  senna,  lauda- 
Bom  ;'*  and  the  appearance  of  Mr. 
Weller,  senior,  in  the  gallery,  interrupt- 
ing the  general  decorum  of  judicial  pro- 
eeeding-t,  by  a  suggestion  to  the  court, 
as  to  tiie  spelling  of  the  family  name, 
fiiQowed  bv  a  fruitless  attempt  of  a 
poaK  of  oshers  to  capture  and  commit 
mm  for  the  contempt.    But  the  whole 


chapter,  including  the  marshalling  of 
Mrs.  Chippins  to  the  Avitness-box,  the 
speech  of  Serjeant  Buzfiiz,  the  lal^^er- 
ing  of  Mr.  Winkle,  and  tlie  iktvoqs 
aniiety  of  Mr.  Pickwick  himself,  con- 
tains genuine  and  enduring;  fun  ci.iiugh 
to  dilute  through  a  whole  ro:iinnce  or 
comedy  of  five  acts.  The  skercli  of 
the  '•Jboiheboys  Uali"  scho<d  in  York- 
shire, which  is  the  gem  of  Xicholts 
Jklcl'hhy^  abounds  in  humor  of  another 
cast.  Indignation  and  contempt  all  the 
time  strug^de  with  mirth.  Wc  mi^ht 
be  amused,  if  the  vivid ne&s  nf  the 
delineation  did  not  excite  a  deei)or 
grade  of  feelings.  Captain  Cuttle, 
however,  gives  us  unmixed  i)le:isure. 
Ilis  habit  of  quoting,  and  mi?:>ing 
the  proper  authority;  his  private  read- 
ings of  the  church  service,  bolting 
at  the  hard  words,  and  returning  to  the 
attempt  with  the  self-exhortation  of— 
"Ai^ir,  my  hid  T — the  h<x»k,  wliich 
supplied  the  place  of  a  hand,  lost  in  his 
majesty ^s  service ;  the  hard  glua-d  iiat, 
into  which  ho  compressed  his  weatlier- 
beaten  head ;  the  big  silvt-r  watch, 
which  he  ti^hed  out  of  Lis  pockot  and 
donated  to  Walter,  with  the  direction 
that  if  he  ^^  put  her  for*ard  half  an  hour 
in  the  forenoon,  and  about  halt'  an  hour 
in  the  ancruoon,  it  was  a  watch  that 
would  do  him  credit,"  qualify  him  for  a 
place  among  the  standard  characters  of 
comedy.  In  Wilkins  Micawhor,  with 
his  constantly  recurring  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, the  frantic  devotion  of  his 
spouse,  the  magnilicence  of  his  enter- 
tainmcntji,  his  eloquence  and  his  expec- 
tations, wo  have  another  creation  of 
poetic  fancy,  over  which  the  world  will 
not  soon  cease  to  laugh.  Bagnct  and 
the  "  old  girl,"  are  presented  with  con- 
summate art — she,  a  perfect  heroine, 
type  of  tlie  strong-minded  woman,  not 
only  governing  her  husband  by  right  of 
nature,  but  actually  keepin;;  hi  in  from 
imbecility  and  starvation,  and  yor,  with 
quaint  generosity,  humoring  hi-^  halluci- 
nations, that  he  is  the  most  imperious 
and  absolute  of  husbands:  he,  a  perfect 
nonentity,  save  in  her  atfectiou,  and  the 
real  admiration  which  ho  feels  for  hi;! 
wife,  tries  to  repress,  upon  the  piea,  that 
^^dUcipUne  niuat  he  maintained.'^ 

The  admirers  of  Mr.  Dickens,  with 
but  few  dissenting  votes,  would,  per- 
haps, be  found  still  clieris!iin^%  as  th« 
best  expressii»n  of  his  geniu-*,  that  w.-rk 
of  his,  whicli  forms  tlie  ba-sis  of  his 
literary  fame.  As  a  work  of  art,  the 
Pickwick  Papers  may  be  open  to  thu 
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gravest  criticism.  It  miglit  be  objected, 
that  they  have  no  purpose,  no  moral, 
no  connected  plot ;  that  the  characters 
are  without  dignity;  inferior  not  in  rank 
and  estimation  only,  bnt  in  actual  worth ; 
that  the  incidents  that  move  our  mirth 
are  coarse  and  commonplace.  To  this 
it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  the  Fieh- 
wiek  Papers  are  pure  comedy — tliey 
are  "  Henry  IV.,"  with  all  but  the  part 
of  Falstaff  and  his  comrades  left  out,  by 
particular  request.  The  author  must  be 
considered  ^as  having  completely  fulfilled 
his  purpose  of  pleasing  liis  readers.  Of 
course,  any  scene  so  tragic  as  to  vene- 
rate pity,  anything  that  m6ved  our 
earnest  sympathy,  any  character  of  snch 
a  grade,  that  we  could  not  laugh  at,  be- 
cause we  loved  or  revered  him,  would 
have  been  an  incongruity.  Hence  we 
find  the  whole  story  graded  on  a  plane 
below  our  ordinary  self-estimation,  and 
every  personage  introduced,  so  fitted 
with  foibles  and  defects,  as  to  put  us  at 
our  ease  in  making  fun  of  them,  because 
we  do  not  thereby  wound  our  own  self- 
complacency,  which  is  always  painfcd. 
To  write  a  book  unique  and  consistent,  a 
faithful  transcript  of  the  thick-coming 
fancies  that  suggested  it,  without  in- 
truding into  it  any  declamation,  any 
confej*sions  of  personal  feeling,  any  un- 
derhand designs  upon  the  popular  faith, 
or  any  other  common  form  of  literary 
egotism,  is  no  trivial  achievement.  All 
the  elements  of  the  nu thorns  peculiar 
form  appear  in  this  book.  Its  publi- 
cation was  the  beginning  of  the  writer's 
fame.  It  betrayed  his  masterly  insight 
of  character,  not  as  manifested  in  words 
and  conventional  manners  alone,  but  in 
all  its  interior  quality,  a«*  denoted  in 
form  of  speech,  ca-^t  of  countenance,  and 
ecc43nrricity  of  habit.  The  iiumor  of  the 
Pichoick  Papers  is  more  copious  than 
in  any  of  tlie  series  of  humorous  novels 
that  have  followed  the:n.  We  turn 
from  one  narrative  of  ludicrous  dilem- 
mas over  funny  incidents  to  another,  till 
mirth  dogs  upon  our  over-taxed  ri?ibi- 
lities. 

In  Oliver  Twisty  Nicholas  NiehUhy^ 
and  Damaby  Rud^e^  we  have  more  ela- 
borate and  complete  plots,  but  the  cha- 
racters are  depraved  w^ith  such  consum- 
mate and  unnatural  wickedness,  as  to 
leave  a  questionable  impression  ui>on  our 
moral  feelings.  We  doubt  if  it  is  whole- 
some for  unsophisticated  minds  to  be 
held  to  the  contetnplation  of  t»nch  na- 
tures as  Fagin,  Ralph  Nickleby,  Quilp 
and  Simon   Tappertit.     The   incidents 


detailed  are  those  of  rude  stages  of  civil- 
ization, and  the  feelings  elicited  are  those 
wliich  do  not  add  to  our  culture  or  re- 
finement. But  the  characterization  has 
all  the  writer's  inten>ity,  and  the  narra- 
tion his  peculiar  illusion  of  reality. 

Unlike  most  other  novelists,  ICr. 
Dickens'  powers  have  not  exhausted 
themselves  by  being  repeatedly  put  forth. 
From  his  first  creative  efforts  till  noir, 
he  has  not  only  been  gaining  solid  popa- 
larity,  but  higher  and  broader  grounds 
of  a  permanent  fame.  If  his  later  works 
do  not  glow  with  the  exuberant  and 
incessant  humor  of  the  Pickwick 
.  Papers^  they  surpass  them  in  delicaoj 
ana  beauty.  We  note,  in  reading  his 
series,  how  steadily  he  grows  in  refine* 
ment  and  subtlety  of  feeling ;  how  he 
learns  to  discard  coarser  pictures ;  to  re- 
ject, as  unfit  for  his  purpose,  painful  and 
harrowing  incidents,  and  the  mde, 
savage,  and  common  class  of  bad  men. 
If  the  exigency  of  the  story  requires  a 
catastrophe,  he  makes  it,  as  much  as 
possible,  a  moral  one.  He  does  not 
dwell  uiK)n,  and  gloat  over  horrible  de- 
tails, but  having  arrived  at  the  point 
where  Justice  requires  a  victim,  he  amps 
a  curtain  before  the  fatal  scene  of  sufliEHr- 
ing,  and  leaves  its  recital  to  our  imagi- 
nations. He  brings  men  of  strong  pur- 
pose into  conflict  with  each  other,  not 
of  physical  force  or  of  brute  passion,  bat 
of  the  natural  antipathy  of  incongruoos 
characters,  and  the  vigorous  grapple  of 
one  energetic  will  with  another. 

Tlie  moral  tone  of  Dickens'  writinn 
(for  we  do  not  hold  that  genius  itself  li 
in  a  position  of  immunity  against  the 
criticism  of  the  moral  teacher)  is  sin- 
gularly elevated  and  pure,  it  is  true, 
tiiat  in  his  eiirlier  works,  particulariy 
the  Pickwick  Papers^  there  is  a  oon- 
stant  and  even  tiresome  recurrence  of 
scenes  of  drunkenness  and  caroussL 
The  punch-bowl  figures  in  every  chapter, 
and  the  ringing  of  glasses  and  thummng 
of  the  toddy-stick  are  the  orchestral  ao- 
companimeni  of  the  whole  play.  Many 
of  tlie  series  of  single  plots  hinge  on  the 
amusing  accidents  resulting  from  an 
accidental  inebriety.  Even  Mr,  Pith' 
toick^  whom  we  cannot  help  loving  for 
his  generosity,  his  fine  feelings,  and  his 
sense  of  honor,  is  allowed  quite  Um  oftea 
to  get  entirely  drunk;  and  when  Mrs. 
Raddle  assails  him  from  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  as  he  is  retiring  from  Mr.  Boh 
Sawyer's  drinking  party,  with  words 
like  tliese :  **  Oct  along  with  you^  f9U 
old  wretch^  old  enough  to  be  his  grand' 
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fiaher^  fou  villain,  you*re  tcor^e  than 
any  q/'Vm/*  we  cannot  help  wishing  the 
indignant  landlady  had  no  grounds  for 
ber  abase.  Bat  there  was  no  Maine  law 
in  London,  when  the  Pickwick  club 
floarUlied,  nor  is  there  to  this  day. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  trntlifuluess  of 
th^e  sketches.  A  picture  of  English, 
or  eiren  American  life,  in  a  frreat  meiro- 
poli;*,  would  scarcely  be  compltrte  with- 
oat  introducinff  tableaux  virant$  of 
drankeaneft».  The  saljcct  itirelf  is  not 
an  unlawful  one,  only  ttie  moral  purpose 
is  not  developed  quite  so  clearly  as  in 
the  picturee  of  Hogarth.  No  desperate 
«diuirer  will  be  likely  ever  to  venture 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  these  aronsing 
works  were  really  intended  as  '^  tem- 
pera noe  tales."  Grailually,  however, 
as  Dickens  seems  to  become  more  con- 
•cious  of  his  own  genius,  he  seeks  to 
connect  bis  fame  with  the  endurini^  con- 
victions of  good  men,  and  leave  out  of 
his  sketches  every  tiling  that  might 
offend  our  moral  prejudices. 

In  the  merciless  satire  with  which  he 
has  handled  men  of  rank,  politicians, 
lawyers,  phy^cians,  and  in  tact  every 
eUs6  which  represent  prehensions  or 
claim  respect  above  what  is  accorded  to 
Eoen,  a.«  such,  Dickens  has  nut  spared 
the  clergy.  Perhaps  he  has  been  no 
more  ui^'ust  to  tiiese  last  than  to  the 
others;  but  the  American  readers,  living 
in  a  sociery  where  tor  a  century  the 
derical  profes^ion  has,  for  the  most  part, 
reprec«uied  the  highest  turms  of  moral 
and  intellectual  culture,  as  well  as  the 
best  specimens  of  |)er>onid  worth,  are 
MHuewbat  shocked,  that  the  religion  of 
Baxrer  and  Bunyan,  of  Milton  and 
Vane,  haa  so  far  degenerated  in  England 
as  to  prtrtluce  no  better  representatives 
than  '^  Mr.  Stiggins,  the  shepherd/^  and 
the  ^oily  Mr.  Chadband.'^  It  is  true, 
lothiDg  that  is  virtuous  or  to  be  revered 
ift,  or  conld  be,  derided ;  but  goodness 
lod  virtue  are  not  the  monopoly  of  the 
poor;  uur  are  those  men  who  have  de- 
^o:ed  their  lives  to  tlie  special  culture 
of  religion,  as  a  class,  hypitcrites  and  im- 
I>lJ^:urs. 

In  extenuation  of  this  fault,  it  must 
W  rentembered  how  severely  our  anthor 
Idb  satirized  what  is  technically  called 
**gt>od  scKsleiy  \^  how  he  has  exfKised  the 
preienbiuns  by  which  one  rank  of  men 
Claim  a  social  empire  over  another;  and 
bcw  the  very  society,  whins^e  artificial 
■tracture  he  has  assailed,  have  not  only 
Wne  it  witJi  gooti  nature,  but  have 
xtwftrdfcd  him  with  praise  and  boanry. 


\ri:en  he  came  to  America,  some  yean 
ago,  his  qnick  sense  of  the  Indicrous,  his 
impulsive  indignation  at  injustice,  com- 
pelled him,  in  a  book  by  no  means  in- 
telleetually  wurtliy  of  his  fame,  to  sati- 
rize our  Coarse  mannerss  our  tobacco 
eating,  onr  pasMon  for  military  titles, 
our  fondness  for  the  display  of  wealth, 
and  to  rebuke  our  self-cherished  corse 
and  crime  of  enslaving  men.  We  re- 
ceived these  just  censures  with  a  hot 
and  unmanly  resentment,  in  lingular 
contrast  lo  the  imperturbable  good  hu- 
inor  with  which  John  Bull  haa 
pocketed  just  such  affronts  upon  himself 
from  the  same  source,  for  a  series  of^ 
years. 

No  true  man  wishes  to  sink  himself 
in  his  profession.  There  arc  pedantries 
and  exaggerations  lying  like  pit  falls  in 
all  the  chief  pursuits  of  men.  It  is  one 
of  the  common  incidents  of  an  office, 
that  imposes  irself  upon  the  jreneral  re- 
spect, tliat  the  man  who  GIN  it  gets  him- 
self imposed  upon,  and  starting  with  the 
purpo>e  of  making  du]>es,  ends  by  be- 
coming one  himself.  The  i)oet  or  novel- 
ist who  can  describe  the  danjjers  that 
beset  these  i)aths  of  life,  who  can  indi- 
cate where  the  sublime  verges  upon  the 
ridicnious,  where  zeal  and  singleness  of 
purpose  in  the  calling  to  which  we  have 
devoted  ourselves  bcoomes  singularity 
and  distortion,  does  f  »r  ns  a  gno<l  and 
necessary  office.  Many  an  orator  has 
chosen  to  forego  a  grandiloquent  effort 
of  legal  eloquence,  on  an  occasion  when 
severe  taste  would  not  have  warranted 
the  indulgence,  by  recollecting  how  com- 
jdeiely  St-rgoant  Buzfuz  had  monopo- 
lized that  vein.  We  doubt  not  there  are 
{)ulpit  orat'irs,  somewhat  covertly  re- 
ieving  their  severer  studies  by  the  read- 
ing of  Dickens,  who  liave  satiitied  them- 
selves that  the  exhortations  which  fell 
so  uncinously  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Clad- 
band,  would  not  quite  sati>fy  their  own 
judgment,  though  they  might  the  too 
partial  judgment  of  their  coiigrcfKition. 

Wiih  these  reservations  and  qualifica- 
tions, the  moral  tendency  of  Mr.  Dick- 
ens' writings  is  unoljectionahle.  They 
are  the  pictures  of  a  .•'injrularly  pure 
mind.  Tliere  is  not  a  pn->age  in  tiiem 
that  need  be  sujipres-ed  on  account  of 
its  inilelicacy.  Ho  does  not  cover  an 
offensive  meaning  under  specious  and 
equivocal  terms,  lie  makes  no  occasion 
in  hi^  story  for  us  to  imagine  something 
which  may  not  be  openly  told.  Ilia 
subjects  are  «»ut  of  the  ranjre  of  a  pru- 
rient and  luxurious  fancy.    His  loves  are 
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the  pure  loves  of  marriage,  or  that  lead 
to  marriage.  He  is  Engliah^  and  not 
French^  in  his  love  of  home.  There  is 
a  plea>ant  relish  of  domesticity  in  all  his 
families,  however  poor.  The  domestic 
happiness  of  the  Zenwigs  redeems 
them  from  our  contempt.  What  though 
Mr.  Micawber^s  usual  expedient  of 
converting  his  promissory  note  inio  cash 
repeatedly  fails  him  ?  he  is  far  from  being 
the  most  unhappy  of  men — his  children 
are  dutiful  ana  affectionate,  and  Mrs. 
Micawber  "  will  neter  desert  nimJ"  Our 
author  loves  children,  gives  them  a 
strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  their 
parents.  His  most  touching  sketches 
are  of  poor  orphans,  who  have  no  home, 
no  mothcr^s  love,  and  who  grow  up  like 
Bmike  and  Oliver  Twist,  haunted  with 
the  memory  of  fnfantile  cruelties. 

He  never  takes  sides  with  the  oppres- 
sor againrjt  the  oppressed,  with  the 
moneyed  employer  against  the  laborer, 
with  the  powerful  class  against  the  out- 
oast  and  the  poor.  His  principles  are 
thoroughly  and  practically  benevolent 
and  humanitarian.  He  has  lived  amid 
the  movements  of  the  inequalities  of 
rank  and  wealth,  palaces  and  castles 
adorned  with  the  costliest  trophies  of  all 
the  arts,  and  mouldy  and  rotten  cellars, 
where  want  and  toil  languish  and  die ; 
and  yet,  in  all  that  he  has  written,  there 
has  been  nothing  but  indignant  scorn  of 
the  wrongs  that  have  produced  these 
results.  It  may  not  be  easy  to  discover 
how  far  the  social  revolution,  progress- 
ing as  yet  peacefully,  and  destined  to 
effect  the  redemption  of  the  people  from 
beggary,  ignorance  and  crime,  may  be 
due  to  the  sentiments  and  feeling  electri- 
cally communicated  from  his  pen.  There 
were  themes  enough  in  the  past :  gentle 
hearts  might  be  touched  as  they  had 
been  before  by  the  dangers  and  suffer- 
ings of  forgotten  ages,  by  the  loves  and 
fortunes  of  youth  and  beauty.    But  the 


stem  and  real  present  lay  node 
sight,  its  obtrusive  objects  of  wan 
woe  appealing  to  his  sensibilitiea,  i 
familiar  story  too  coarse  and  odd 
place  for  gentle  poet  ever  to  h*T< 
Its  awful  catastrophe  or  blessed  d* 
ance  looming  in  the  near  fUture.  ^ 
er  with  the  self-farmed  purpose, 
lowing  the  general  impulse  tha 
awakened  in  men  of  thought  an^ 
of  feeling  a  new  interest  in  whai 
tains  to  the  well-being  of  the  rai 
has  turned  the  minds  of  his  n 
readers  to  the  grave  problems  thi 
derlie  the  structure  of  modem  soci 
Out  of  tlie  abundance  of  the  hea 
mouth  speaketh.  No  man  can  wi 
frankly  as  Dickens  has  done,  w: 
revealing  the  hue  and  quality  of  hi 
spirit.  Judging  from  his  works,  fa 
man  void  of  pride  and  of  malice,  i 
kindness  and  cheerfulness,  more 
loved  than  admired.  It  is  no  deroj 
to  this  estimate  of  his  character,  tl 
has  conceived  and  portrayed,  wi 
the  distinctness  of  personid  know 
such  beings  as  Squeers,  Qnilp, 
John  Chester,  monsters  that  lib 
most  contemptuous  conceptions  o 
man  nature.  The  gentle  Shakei 
was  able  to  fathom  the  damnable 
edness  of  an  lago,  and  Milton  fbu 
the  capabilities  of  his  own  natur 
full  proportions  of  the  sin  whiok 
Satan  out  of  heaven.  The  fact 
take  easy  cognizance  of  every  gra 
moral  feeling  below  our  own, 
stages  of  growth  we  have  but 
passed  through;  while  our  cone 
of  ideal  excellence  is  but  little,! 
in  advance  of  the  standard  of  oui 
lives.  No  man  could  invent  and  i 
ciate  such  rare  natures,  as  thoee  < 
two  Peggotties,  John  Jarndycc 
sweet  Esther  Summerson,  withont 
himself  kindred  in  soul  to  the  chai 
he  describes. 
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WIND   AND  SSA. 


THE  Sea  is  a  joTial  comrade, 
He  laaghs  wliererer  he  goes ; 
His  merriment  shines  in  the  dimpling  lines 

That  wrinkle  his  hale  repose ; 
He  lays  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  the  Snn, 

And  shakes  all  over  with  glee, 
And  the  broad-backed  billows  fall  faint  on  the  shore. 
In  the  mirth  of  the  mighty  Sea  I 


Bnt  the  Wind  is  sad  and  restless, 

And  cursed  with  an  inward  pain ; 
Yon  may  hark  as  yon  will,  by  valley  or  hill. 

But  yon  hear  him  still  complain. 
He  wails  on  the  barren  moantains, 

And  shrieks  on  the  wintry  sea ; 
He  sobs  in  the  cedar,  and  moans  in  the  pine, 

And  shudders  all  over  the  aspen  tree. 

m. 

Welcome  are  both  their  voices, 

And  I  know  not  which  is  best — 
The  laughter  that  slips  from  tlie  Ocean^s  lips, 

Or  the  comfortless  \Vind*s  nnrest. 
There^s  a  pang  in  all  rejoicing, 

A  Joy  ill  the  heart  of  pain, 
And  the  Wind  that  saddens,  the  Sea  that  gladdens, 

Are  singing  the  self-same  strain  I 


MT   THHEE   CONVERSATIONS   WITH   MISS   CHESTER. 
(Oondnded  from  page  IW.) 

CHAPm  THIBD.  cally   Strong  and    healthy :    The   easy 

grace  of  motion,  the  pure  complexion, 

I^OW  onght  I  to  apologize  for  the  nn-  tlie  perfect  outlines,  a-^sure  me  o(  that. 

i1  reflecting  and  imprudent  manner  in  Intellectuallv,  even  my  ideal — mine,  the 

which  I  had  so  suddenly  become  cnam-  hypercritical,    the    dreamer.      For  the 

end?     Witli  one  whom  I  had  seen  twice  scope  of  her  thoughts,   their  direction 

only;  of  whose  character,  abilities,  cul-  and  combinatioo,  even  in  little  things, 

tiTsdon,  I  had  had  but  the  most  transient  were  such  as  those  in  wiiich  I  had  spe- 

opportunities  of  judging  ?    Perhai>s  so.  cially  an<I  most  lovinjrly  practiced  my- 

fte  tbonghts   however,  which  pas<»ed  self.    Morally — how  admirable  to  me — 

through  my  mind  while  I  sat  in  my  oniet  sickened  with  the  lean  righteousness  of 

Uttle  room,  and  meditated  upon  Miss  bu^ncss  h^nor,    the    undistinguishable 

Chester,  my  acquaintance  with  her,  and  righteousness*  of  churches  chokiug  with 

its  future,  if  any  apology  be  needed  or  worldly  weedn,  the  utter  non-righteons* 

tdmissible,  must  supply  it.    I  reflected,  nes.s  of   politicians  and  editors  incon* 

tberelbre,  somewhat  as  follows : —  ceivably  >tnilles<<,  boaked  an<l  wa^'^oned  in- 

Gloriously  beantifol :     7%at  I  can  see  foulest    laUhDO.l    until    their   original 

-~t,  who  am  wont  to  be  fastidious,  even  flavnr,  not  in  itself  the  most  delicate,  had 

tothsin^oationof  iflTectatioii.    Physi-  disappeared  under  the  gross  t^uperimpo* 
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8ition  of  '^practical  life" — ^to  me,  vfem- 
ed  and  isickened  with  sncb,  how  bright 
and  noble  her  unrestrained,  flushing  sar- 
casm, her  steady,  flaming  anger,  against 
little  men  I  Was  it  not  even  superflu- 
ously demonstrated  that  in  reading,  in 
study,  in  thought,  word  and  work,  we 
might  be  true  and  helpful  yokefellows? 
Desfiring  things  noble  and  true,  and  work- 
ing for  them  ?  And  that  she  would  be 
truly  a  help — cot  in  the  assumption  to 
herself  of  daily  drudgeries,  and  in  de- 
tails and  the  freeing  me  therefrom  (for 
how  pleasant  to  shoulder  my  proper 
moiety  of  such  burdens !) ;  but  in  think- 
ing with  parnllel  and  coequal  vigor,  in 
the  sAme  field  of  thought;  in  writing, 
talking,  studying,  the  same  pursuit. 
What  a  limitless  dream  of  true  union 
and  interfusion  of  t^pirits! 

But,  a  prudent  elder  might  object, 
I  didn't  know  it ;  I  was  merely  hypothe- 
tizing.  That  merely  means  that  my 
methods  of  observing  men  and  women, 
my  rules  for  managing  my  inductions, 
my  syntliesis  and  analysis,  are  at  fault. 
But  ns  long  as  my  experiments  do  not 
deceive  me,  I  shall  (mei  enim  unitu  vel 
maximi  interest)  rely  upon  them,  in  pre> 
ference  to  the  chilly  vaticinations  of  an 
unfortunate  senior,  whose  own  faithless- 
ness has  wrouglit  its  like,  must  probably, 
in  those  with  whom  he  dealt,  and  so 
governed  his  opinions  of  them  all.  More- 
over, I  was  arrogant  or  wild  enough  to 
believe,  within  my  secret  soul,  that  the 
instinctive  delight,  and  the  new  and 
strange  tumults  antithetically  stirred 
within  me  by  this  troublous  Irene,  this 
war-arouiing  Peace,  were  alone  premi- 
ses amply  justificatory  of  my  delicious 
conclusion.  And  it  must  and  shall  be 
so,  if  indeed  she  will  embark  with  me — 
I  would  chant  to  her,  despite  the  cold 
old  man,  as  beseechingly  as  did  the  dAB(t- 
sel  to  Thalaba  the  Destroyer : — 

**  The  morn  Is  yonng ,  the  lun  is  fair ; 
And  pleasantly,  through  pleasant  banks 

The  quiet  stream  flows  on — 

Wilt  thou  embark  with  me? 
Thou  knowest  not  the  watery  way — 
Tbo'  day  is  fair,  yet  night  must  com»— 

Dar'st  thou  embark  with  me  ? 
Through  fearful  perils  thou  may*st  pass— 

Thou  wilt  embark  with  me  ?** 

When  I  shall  speak  so  to  her,  with  the 
loving  assurance  of  the  last  words,  as- 
Buming,  and  so  in  part,,  at  least,  shaping, 
the  desired  reply,  shall  I  not  have  it  f 

I  think,  yes. 

Such  meditations  must  suffice  for 
apoiQgy.    I  sought  out  a  curious  old  vol- 


ume which  I  had  found  at  a  book-stall— 
the  only  bibliographical  treasure  in  mr 
possession.  For  it  was  from  this  book 
that  I  desired  to  read  a  passage  to  Mim 
Chester — a  quaint  and  musical  chapter 
hidden  among  the  mystical  musings  at 
the  nameless  old  Gennan  author.  Name 
less,  for  title-page  and  colophon  wera 
both  gone,  and  my  bibliographic  lore  did 
not  suffice  me  to  discover  the  writer. 

What  Miss  Chester  would  say,  or  how 
she  would  receive  the  doctrine  of  the 
coverless  old  book,  I  doubted.  Howev- 
er, I  went,  at  the  appointed  time,  and 
found  her,  as  per  agreement.  I  t^dked  % 
few  minutes,  abstractedly  and  uiicon- 
nectedly,  upon  indifferent  matters ;  but 
not,  of  course,  with  an v  remarkable  suo- 
oess.  Then  we  spoke  of  Ueinridi 
Zschokke,  and  his  marvellous  power  of 
imagination ;  of  his  story  of  the  Sleep- 
walker; and  suddenly  I  remembered 
Miss  Chester^s  former  reference  to  Hor- 
tensia^s  recognition  of  the  vile  nature  of 
the  Italian  nobleman,  and  further,  of  her 
careful  avoidance  to  tell  me  whether  she 
had  actually  recognized  such  in  myseUl 
And  also,  something  suggested  to  me  to 
contrive,  now,  to  know  lully  what  she 
could  discover  on  that  subject.  With- 
out pausing  to  reconsider,  I  8poke— 

^^  Miss  Chester,  do  you  remember  say- 
ing that  you  were  entirely  sure  of  your 
ability  to  resist  magnetic  forces  from 
other  persons  ?" 

''*'  I  am,  at  any  rate ;  although  I  do  not 
remember  saying  so.     Why  ?'* 

"  Because,  I  desire  leave  of  you  to 
test  the  justice  of  a  suspicion  which  you 
entertain  of  me." 

"  I  don't  understand.    Test  it  ho w?** 

"  In  this  way :"  and  I  hurried  on  with 
my  request,  lest  my  courage  should  fl^ 
me,  or  lest  any  pause  should  admit  a 
blank  denial.  '^  Let  me  dream  of  yoa 
as  I  did  before,  at  the  times  when  yoQ 
felt  it ;  and  pennit  the  magnetic  power 
to  be  intensitied  as  far  as  you  dare  al- 
low. But,  meanwhile,  look'keonly ;  and 
couMder  closely,  whether  in  me  yon  ob- 
serve the  abominable  degradation  which 
I  see  that  you  believe  implied  in  the  po^ 
session  of  the  psychical  authority.  I 
would  not  ask  so  much  of  you,  withoofe 
a  valid  reason,  either.  I  have  the  rights 
now,  so  far  as  I  can  use  ir,  without  risk 
to  you,  to  relieve  myself  from  a  suspi- 
cion which  I  know  is  unfounded.  I  fell 
under  it  without  intention  or  wish.  Do 
nie  the  justice  to  allow  mo  tlie  tmly  prae- 
'ticablu  chance  of  defence;  in  whiolii 
moreover,  the  evidence  is  to  be  aabmit* 
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tod  to  the  accuser,  and  the  yerdict  to 
eoiDe  from  the  parae.  T  never  asked  to 
rabat  a  saiipicion  before.  Bat  I  never 
dreamed  that  I  could  tall  under  such  a 
one,  or  that  it  could  be  entertained  of 
me  by  one  so  pn re  as  you.** 

She  sat,  blushing,  wilh  eyes  cast  down ; 
lighed;  lo(tke<l  at  me  as  if  about  to 
■peak ;  heflitatcii ;  looked  away  upon  the 
floor ;  at  laat^  spoke. 

^I  wish  yuu  wuuld  not  insist;  and, 
honestly,  bccau:fe  I  dread  to  liavo  that 
whii'ii  i  only  supjiose,  now,  changed  into 
a  wretched  certainty.  But  if  yon  do 
insist,  I  think  I  ought  to  grant  voa  the 
trial." 

"  J  do,  indeed,*^  I  answered.  •*  For  I 
"kmov  what  I  am.** 

**  You  nin:>t  not  ask  me  to  look  at  yon, 
however.  That  would  originate  a  most 
unplea.'Uict  strlf-t'onsciousness.  I  will 
read,  and  you  may  exercise  your  privi- 
lege without  looking  at  my  face." 

She  took  u{i  the  old  book  I  had 
brougiit.  and  opened  it.  I  sat  «till,  think- 
ing of  myself,  and  of  her.  I  knew  that 
my  soul  was  as  pure  as  her  own.  I  would 
vindicate  before  her  my  unsnilietl  honi»r. 
It  »liuuld  apiM^ar  to  her  that  there  might 
be  another  s<»il.  not  merely  ci>nipercnt 
to  con.S4>rt  with  hc-r  oivn  in  light  accom- 
plUlimcnts,  in  intellectual  labiir,  in  stv 
dal  plea-iure,  but  able  niore(»ver  to  ride 
as  triumphantly  as  her  own  in  the  pure 
heaven  of  sunlighted  ami  t rant] nil  c«>n- 
teraplations,  far  above  ;he  clonded,  <lark, 
diny  region  where  mo^t  thoughts  are 
eonveniant — in  :«ucli  exercises  and  em- 
ploTment*  as  are  likest  tho«c  of  the 
Almighty  SuuK  or  as  we  innately  believe 
likest — ^in  pure  l'»ve,  and  in  the  wisiloiii 
ioc«)n!ant  thereto.  And  my  tlion;;hts 
fled  aw.iy,  away ;  and  deeper  and  deeper, 
from  within  my  sonl  aro>e  the  iissertion 
of  purity  and  honor  unstained.  And  I 
added  a  inedttation ;  that  the  perfect  be- 
ing upon  whom  my  contemplations  were 
so  intensely  conceniered.  should  be  my 
own;  that  my  hemisplieric  lifeshouhl  l>e 
roondetl  into  full  symmetry,  by  tlie  con- 
juDcrion  therewith  of  the*  feminine 
thoughts  and  powers,  which,  by  virtue 
of  my  manhood,  I  cun!d  not  have'.  Thus 
I  medi:ated,  dreamed;  without  effort; 
without  wi^h  ;  fur  no  such  deliglitful 
triDoe  had  ever  en  rapt  me  before. 
And  M>  my  cumtcious  intellection  quite 
departed ;  and  when  I  was  recalle<i  from 
Diy  intuitional  inner  life — not  now  by  a 
rude  and  angry  siiock,  as  if  struck  upon 
the  face  by  one  in^uItcHl,  but  awaked  by 
t  sadden  strong  and  clear  exertion  of  in- 


dependent will — and  looked,  in  an  over- 
whelming dread,  which  ^tould  lo^er 
upon  me,  in  spite  of  my  efforts,  towards 
my  companion,  she  sat  with  her  face 
hidden  betw§en  her  two  hands,  turned 
from  me,  bowed  down  upon  the  arm  of 
the  «oria,  in  an  agtmy  of  passionate  weep- 
ing. 

I  could  not  speak — I  dared  not  speak. 
I  apprehended  all  fatal  things.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  to  doubt  the  power  of 
the  psychical  in^^ight;  and  that  its  clear 
light  had  shime  upcm  some  innermost  de- 
basement, of  which  I  had  been  most  pro- 
foundly and  innocently  ignorant,  I  des- 
pairingly believed.  And  that  was  the 
worth  of  all  my  wisdom  in  self-measure- 
ment and  self-estimatinn ! 

ML^s  Chester  suddenly  sat  upright; 
drove  away  her  emotion,  at  least  from 
oat  ward  manifestation;  hastily  dried 
her  tears ;  threw  back  the  hair  which 
hail  fallen  in  heavy  bands  and  curU  over 
her  face;  turned  her  eyes  straight  am! 
stea<]ily  to  my  own ;  and  said,  blushing- 
ly,  but  firmly,  "  I  most  fblly  believe  you 
to  l>e,  and  to  have  been,  utterly  pure  and 
noble.'' 

"  Pure,  in  truth ;"  I  answered.  "  No- 
ble in  a<^piration,  if  not  in  accomplish- 
ment. And  I  would  thank  you,  if 
thnnk^  were  due  for  justice  done." 

She  m.ide  no  answer — apparently  Insfc 
in  sosne  rec<dlection.  Nor  could  I  desire 
to  si>e:ik  ;  fir  I  exulted  in  silent  joy  at 
the  recosnitiim  of  the  truth  and  n«m«»r 
whic'h  i  hatl  felt  that  I  might  fairly 
claim.  The  silence  was  prolonged  al- 
most to  awkwardness,  when  the  open 
piano  cauirht  my  eye,  and  I  said — 

^^  You  promised  me  some  music,  Misa 
Chester.     Will  you  please  play  ?" 

She  an»so,  and  cnissing  to  tlic  iiistru- 
ment,  sat  down.    Then  she  asked  — 

**  What  music  do  you  prefer?" 

"Music?  If  you  will  play  me  such 
as  you  like,  I  will  promise  to  like  it." 

"TIrar  is  too  complimentary.  I  want 
the  mn»;ic  to  please  you  in  itself." 

"  I  did  not  mean  a  compliment.  But 
does  it  displease  you  that  I  feel  certain 
that  I  should  of  myself,  choose  such  mu- 
sic as  you  would,  and  therefore  that  I 
may  trust  you  to  choose  for  me?" 

She  asked,  without  direct  answer,  and 
without  looking  at  me—  "  Did  you  ever 
compo-e  any  music  ?" 

"  0 idy  i  n'  o n e  way .  Sometimes  beau- 
tiful words  have  maile  themselves  a  mel- 
ody for  inc,  while  I  have  been  thinking 
them  over,  and  I  have  written  it,  and 
played  or  sung  it.'* 
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She  made  no  reply,  but  played  a  noc- 
taro.  It  was  intrioate  and  mouotonona, 
I  tiioDght.  But  it  was  sad ;  and  threw 
me  into  moarnful  thought.  And  J  di»- 
tinguidlied  something  veiled^withln  it,  aa 
it  were ;  a  soul  of  hidden  rneaniufr,  with- 
in the  exterior  sounds;  whose  existence, 
however,  was  only  suggested  to  me  at 
the  repeat  at  the  last  strain  but  one,  and 
in  the  hist  strain.  As  the  full  chords  of 
the  lai^t  cadence  died  into  silence,  I  said, 
almost  nncon^iciously — 

"  I  wish  I  might  liear  that  again." 

She  played  it  a^in.  And  that  second 
rendering  astouished  me.  The  mnsic 
was  the  same,  yet  not  the  same.  I  could 
distinguish  the  same  ideas  and  strains 
wliich  I  had  heard  before.  But  the 
cadences  and  mournful  singing  of  the 
quiet  measures  took  on,  now,  a  new  and 
startling  higniticance. 

The  composition  was  entirely  new  to 
me.  As  I  said,  it  had,  at  first,  been 
simply  a  quiet  and  monotonous  i>erform- 
anoe,  diflScult  of  execution ;  and  not  until 
near  the  end,  as  my  ear  began  to  inter- 
pret the  singularly  repetitious  concatena- 
tions of  the  successive  strains,  did  I  catch 
a  glimp«e  of  any  meaning ;  and  even  that 
liud  nearly  escaped  me.  At  the  second 
iiearing,  however,  I  aaw,  if  I  may  ao 
spealE,  more  clearly.  The  involved  and 
almost  superfluous  instrumentation,  the 
full  and  sustained  harmonies  seemed  to 
have  been  thrown  around,  as  shadowing 
veils  and  draperies,  to  hide  the  import 
of  the  thread  of  melo<ly ;  or  to  conceal 
it  from  all  but  the  closest  observation. 
And  thus  it  came  U>  me;  flashing  or 
streaming  up;  or  sounding  faintly  and 
dimly;  struggling  fn>m  underneath  the 
enveloping  weight  of  the  great  volumes 
of  sound :  scarcely  seen ;  as  one  might 
gaze  down  into  a  dark  ravine,  throngh 
boilin^r  mouutain  mist.**,  and  here  and 
there  catch  a  glimpse,  of  men,  dimly 
distin^iisheJ,  [tassing  upon  an  unknown 
errand.  lu  such  a  way  I  gradually  be- 
came aware  of  the  ineauin?  of  the  sin- 
gular combinations  which  were  presented 
In-fore  me.  But  now,  moreover,  I  began 
to  be  conscious  of  a  strange,  and  yet  of 
an  uncommonly  clearly  indicated*  signi- 
flrance  in  the  music ;  altliongh  it  is  per- 
lia[)S.a  question  liable  to  doubt,  how 
mnch  of  this  apparent  tangibility  of 
meaning  is  duo  to  the  general  or  contem- 
poraneous condition  or  tendencies  of  my 
thoughts,  and  how  nmch  to  the  concep- 
tions and  executive  success  of  the  com- 
|K)?er.  Hut,  at  fir:»t  faintly,  as  from  an 
infinite  distance,  throogh '  darknees  and 


donda,  sorrowfhl  ntteraneea  were  spok- 
en ;  wailinga  of  some  one  alone,  feajftiL 
rising  now  and  then  into  loud  sobs  and 
clamorous  cries  of  misery.  They  grew 
more  and  more  articulate ;  in  melaocboly 
distinctness  they  now  resounded  clearlj 
above  the  clinging  enwnpments  of  the 
full  aocompaniinent.  So  clear  was  the 
representation  that,  as  the  wailing  struna 
cried  out  to  me,  my  eyes  invnlnntarilj 
filled  with  tears.  But  the  laraenutioot 
and  the  lonely  crying  faded  away.  Then, 
mufDed  and  dimly  as  before,  came  an- 
other strain — a  lovely  and  sweet-flowing 
strain,  singing  first  from  afar  and  then 
from  nearer,  comfort  and  hope.  Hbe 
wailing  cry  recommenced,  as  if  the  on- 
hap[>y  one  sought  consolation  from  the 
singer ;  and  the  sorrow  and  the  joy  for 
a  time  were  chanted  together.  Bot  the 
sad  subordination  of  the  mourner  waa 
modulated,  ere  long,  by  a  magical  re-pre- 
sentation of  the  same  musical  idea,  bat 
a  sad  one  no  longer,  into  a  happy  and 
harmonious  sympathy  with  the  loftier 
joy;  and  the  whole  drama  wa.s  auspi- 
ciously concluded  by  the  triumphant 
beauty  of  more  unconcealed  gladnete 
which  had  first  struck  me  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  composition.  Ii  sang  and 
rejoiced  exceedingly ;  though  still  in  the 
strangely  restrained  and  hidden  under- 
current in  which  the  whole  air  waa 
interpreted ;  in  lovely  and  happy  melodj 
— the  still,  bright  happiness  of  perfeet 
content. 

The  instrument  was  still.  The  lovdr 
musician,  too,  sat  motionless,  but  evt> 
dently  in  the  keen  excitement  of  an 
artist;  with  eyes  cast  down,  and  cheeks 
flushed ;  evenj^  I  fancied,  refraining  frcnn 
tears,  only  by  a  strong  eflfort. 

Neither  of  us  thought  of  more  mnaieL 
"We  returned  to  our  former  seat^. 

I  entertained  a  curious  hope  about  the 
music.  "Miss  Chester,''  said  I,  "did 
you  compose  that  nmsic  ?'' 

She  answcre<l ;  with  confusion,  how- 
ever, and  evident  hesitation,  "Yes." 

^*  Have  you  ever  played  it  to  otheni 
than  me  ?■' 

''  Yes.    Two  or  three  times." 

"  Did  any  one  ever  ask  vou  to  r^)eat 

itr 

"No." 

"And  was  there  a  meaning  in  the 
music  ?" 

She  answered,  almost  inaudibly,  "Tea.** 

"I  thon^'ht  so,"  said  J,  "and  I  have 
disc/>vered  it.  It  meant  sorrow ;  lone- 
liness; longing:;  then  satisfaction  end 
joy.    Did  it  not  ?" 
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Of  that  I  was  qaite  sare.  And  I  was, 
betides,  so  arrogant  &4  to  hope  that  she 
meant  more  than  that ;  tliat  (hat  was  a 
nothing — dross — mere  miserable  hosks 
—to  the  delici(»us  confession— Uie  sweet- 
est of  all  revelations — wiiieh  I  hoped  I 
had  heard.  For  I  dared  to  think  that 
she  h.id  s[M>ken  Iier  longings  to  me  in 
the  ma<io,  as  to  one  haply  able  to  supply 
the  dei^re  of  her  heart — to  drive  the  8or- 
i\>w  and  the  loneliness  far  away — that 
she  had  revealed  her  soal  to  me  in  that 
sweet  and  safe  unspoken  way,  trusting 
tliat  if  I  were  inde<^  sach  an  one  as  she 
desired,  I  siionld  anderstand  the  hiero- 
glyplk — the  sacred  hidden  speech.  This 
was  the  tnmultnously  Joyful  hope  that 
illaminated  and  disturbed  my  mind ;  that 
unsteadied  my  hand;  that  made  me 
tremble ;  that'nlmost  deprived  me  of  the 
dHnmand  of  my  voice.  But  still,  with 
an  ulteritir  design — for  yet  there  was  a 
possibility  that  1  might  by  error  be  pre- 
paring an  overwiielming  disappointment 
—I  had  hidden  all  that  part  of  ray  in- 
terpretation of  the  mu:iio  for  wliich  I  car- 
ed, and  assumed,  perhaps  at  the  ri^k  of  ap- 
pearing conceited,  the  completeness  of 
tlie  general  translation  which  I  gave  in 
words. 

With  sudden  coolness — ^more  delight- 
fid  to  me  til  an  a  sati>dcd  tune  could  have 
been,  for  I  inteqireted  it  to  mean  disap- 
poincTiient  at  the  shallow  reading,  and 
inurtl£cation  at  the  gratuitous  and  uu- 
coinprehended  expenditure  of  emotion, 
Xisa  Chester  answered — 

"You  are  right.  But  there  was  more; 
which,  however,  I  suppose  you  could  not 
be  exjiected  to  uuderstand.^' 

"Perhaps  not,"  I  answered,  with  as 
much  iudiiference  as  I  could  command, 
■eeing  that  her  answer  corroborated  my 
lupicion.  -*  But  I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  ^ou  for  the  music ;  and  mi»re, 
fiir  di&|daymg  to  me  what  you  do  not 
grant  tu  many — the  result  of  your  own 
tbonglits,  and  the  workings  of  your  own 
loal." 

*'  Have  I  r*  she  asked  with  a  sudden 
bitterness. 

"  Ye* ;  you  have.  But  I  was  to  read 
70a  a  passage  from  an  old  book,  bearing 
apon  the  psychological  matters  of  which 
Ttio  and  I  have  some  experience.    Shall 

"  If  you  please,^^  she  said,  coldly  and 
with  evident  disinrliuation  to  listen. 

'•  I  will,''  I  replied.  "  And  I  had  liefer 
nad  it  now,  than  before  the  beautiful 
music,  or  before  I  came  here  this  even- 
iag.** 


Then  I  took  the  book,  and  read  from 
Cap.  Terlium^  commencing  with  the 
second  paragraph;  rendering  the  old 
Grennan  into  partly  correspondent  En- 
glish, as  follows : 

"Now  shall  1  show  how  there  is  in- 
cluded in  the  major  or  principal  svm- 
pathy  which  worketh  from  Our  Lon!  to 
his  creatures,  and  retumetli  back  from 
them  to  him — whether  such  creaturet 
possess  the  life  of  the  stone  only,  or  that 
and  the  lite  of  the  tree,  or  those  and  the 
life  of  the  beast,  or  the  life  of  tiie  man, 
which  is  the  synthesis  of  the  three  with 
the  Love  and  Wisdom  of  Our  Lord  there- 
in infbsed — tlio  sympathy  in  iingulis. 

**  For  this  sympathy,  namely,  the  major, 
is  such  OS  that  in  it  we  all,  who  are  hu- 
man, are  one ;  since  only  by  virtue  of 
intimate  oneness  could  interciiange  and 
increase  of  life  be  permitted ;  therefore 
we,  our  fatliers,  and  tliose  who  shall  fol- 
low us,  are,  except  for  the  extenuation  of 
Time,  one  and  the  same  being. 

*^  And  sith  it  be  so,  we  may  now  the 
readier  comprehend  the  case  of  such  who 
are  drawn  together  by  an  unisonoas  na- 
ture, being,  in  ctmrse  of  accident,  put 
each  within  the  sphere  and  influence  of 
the  other.  But  first  I  would  discuss  the 
reasons  why  not  all  are  so  drawn  in  love 
to  consonance  of  society  and  unity  of 
thought  and  will.  This  Is  like  that  cai*e 
of  the  unfriendly  rivere,  whereof  the 
pure,  in  horror  of  the  other's  turbid  flow, 
refused  mingling ;  and  ran  a  fur  way  to 
the  sea,  apart  by  itself,  upon  a  line  drawn 
between.  For  in  such  wise  is  it  that 
pure  minds  are  wont  to  withdraw,  and 
not  to  have  converse  with  the  cr>mmon. 
the  maculated  souls  by  sin,  by  tolly  and 
by  worldliness ;  so  as  that  they  do  har- 
bor all  alone,  and  thereby  do  oft-times 
miss  of  meetings  which  might  befall  to 
them  mingling  in  the  crowds.  And  like- 
wise, the  imperfection  which  sin  has 
seated  so  deeply  in  men  doth  cause  im- 
perfection of  hotly  and  of  mind,  contra- 
riously  to  the  will  of  the  imperfect ;  and 
that  imperfectiim,  meeting  another  im- 
perfection, may  not  consent  therewith, 
and  consent  and  union  may  not  be;  no 
more  tiian  oil  may  mingle  with  water, 
tliougli  both  be  o?  no  mean  nature  in 
them^lves,  because  they  be  difl'ereutly 
directed.  And  moreover,  the  perfect- 
uess  of  tliis  union  can  by  no  means  be, 
except  between  a  man  and  a  woman; 
for  they  be  )«o  by  Our  Lord  made,  alike 
yet  differing,  as  that  the  streuu'th  and 
wisilom  of  the  one  may  counterbalance 
the  weakness  of  the  other,  and  the  lov- 
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ing  and  intnitions  of  her  natare  may  fill 
many  offices  which  the  man  cannot  do. 
For  no  one  natnre,  less  than  Ont*  Lord*S| 
is  perfect.  And  the  two  thing)  which 
be  most  extreme  in  contradiction  one  of 
another ;  and  thos  the  quiet  and  loving 
woman  and  tlie  strong  and  hold  man ;  do 
in  tiieir  synthesis  and  unity  arise  into 
trnth  and  perfection,  such  as  our  human- 
ity may  attain,  before  we  arise  into  the 
heaven  of  Our  Lord. 

*^  And  til  us  it  is,  that  the  noble  Love 
of  perfect  union  is  rare ;  since  to  it  there 
go  many  conditions  preliminary  and 
needful ;  and  also  many  Uiore  be  which 
I  do  not  here  enumerate ;  treating  them 
in  full  in  another  place ;  and  moreover, 
untrue  torsions  and  {>erversions  from  the 
training  and  governance  suffered  in 
youtli,  do  discourage  and  weaken  Uie 
Inner  Truth;  insomuch  that  where  such 
persons  may  perchance  be  cognizant 
each  of  the  otiier,  the  W(»man  saith  no- 
thing, si.nce  she  believeth,  by  her  instruc- 
tions had,  that  love  and  a  perceived 
union  should  ever  be  quite  concealed,  and 
not  by  any  means  intimated  to  any ;  and 
she  doth  no  longer  clearly  see  tlio  light 
of  that  Trnth  which  would  advise  to  the 
speedy  signification  of  the  recognized 
wish.  Nor  doth  the  man  speak,  for  he 
is  by  the  false  humility  tangjit  by  his 
governors  inured  to  hide  hU  goodness  in 
silence ;  for  poverty ;  or  for  small  learn- 
ing ;  or  for  some  empty  crust  or  ghost  of 
accident;  insomuch  that  he  repels  and 
silences  the  Inner  Trnth  which  would 
fain  speak  to  the  woman. 

^'  But  seldom  therefore  doth  it  fall  oat 
that  such  are  revealed  to  one  another  by 
the  speech  of  Uie  inner  voice ;  and  they 
be  by  tliat  voice  known  one  to  another, 
having  articulated  naught ;  and  if  only 
they  be  such,  by  fortune  of  their  life  and 
experience,  that  they  have  lived  in  the 
freedom  of  the  thoughtful ;  and  if  haply 
ihey  do  8[>eak,  and  their  spoken  minds 
do  harmonize  in  that  outer  manifestation 
of  the  true  lite  hidden  beneath  the  three- 
folded  veil  of  the  body,  the  mind  and 
the  will,  then  sad  and  miserable  is  their 
after-lot  if  they  sliall  then  depart  either 
from  the  other.  For  having  let  go  the 
unity  and  beauty  in  living,  which  is  the 
fortune  of  few,  and  which  Our  Lord  thus 
presents  ready  at  their  hand,  right  is  it 
that  they  should  not  frowardly  prevail 
to  have  the  precious  jewels  of  Our  Lord 
•ubmitted  as  vile  wares  to  the  imsteady 
ohoice  of  their  careless  hesitation  and 


tardy  folly.  And  not  twice  within  tho 
small  life  of  man  is  that  to  hap)ien ;  nor, 
truly,  oftener  than  once  in  tlie  lives  of 
millions  of  men.^' 

I  laid  the  book  away,  in  silence.  I 
dared  not  look  at  Miss  Chester.  I  had 
spoken,  more  clearly  than  the  music.  I 
had  shot  my  bolt,  but  I  dared  not,  for 
the  moment,  question  whether  the  mark 
was  hit  Tet  the  misery  of  the  suspense 
forthwith  arose  over  the  hesitation;  I 
looked ;  but  she  sat  motionless,  looking 
down.  I  could  not  bear  to  wait,  or  to 
leave  anything  longer  indefinite. 

"  Irene,"  I  said — 

She  started,  but  did  not  answer,  nor 
look  up. 

^*  Irene,  the  old  man  from  whom  I  read, 
spoke  for  me ;  and  what  he  says  is  true. 
I  desire  to  confess  to  you  that  1  hid  pari 
of  the  truth,  in  interpreting  the  music  to 
you,  so  that  I  might  ouswer  what  I  be- 
lieved  it  said,  in  the  same  hidden  way. 
But  my  interpretation  was  bolder  and 
deeper  than  I  said.  If  I  understood  tho 
music  you  will  not  be  vexed  that  I  am 
so  free  to  call  you  Irene." 

She  did  not  move  nor  speak.  I  darod 
to  take  her  hand.  It  resisted  not ;  bat 
as  I  touched  her,  she  trembled,  and 
sighed. 

**  Irene,  if  I  understood  the  voice  of 
the  music,  I  may  hold  your  hand  in  minei 
But  will  you  not  raise  your  eyes  to 
mine?" 

She  did.  And  the  sad  beauty  of  her 
deep  eyes,  for  they  swam  in  springiof 
tears,  and  there  were  traces  of  teaia 
upon  her  flushed  cheeks,  brought  tears 
into  my  own.  Sadly  and  steadily,  but 
as  if  with  intoni'e.st  effort^  she  gazed. 

"Irene— my  Irene— if  I  understood 
the  voices  of  the  music,  I  may  love  you; 
and  yon  will  love  tne — and  be  my  Irene 
— ^my  Peace — my  life-long  peace." 

Still  she  answered  not ;  but  her  tear* 
overflowed  now. 

"  You  will  not  deny  me,  Irene,  wiH 
you  ?"  I  drew  her  towards  me  and  kissed 
her.  She  did  not  endeavor  to  prevent 
it.     She  returned  the  kiss. 

And  thoufrh  she  did  afterwards  with- 
draw herself  from  within  my  arms,  and 
gently  insisted  that  I  nmst  go,  for  that 
time,  offering  me  the  farewell  kiss,  of 
her  own  accord;  and  though  we  have 
been  often  out  of  each  otlier^s  sights  my 
Irene— my  beloved  wife — and  I  have 
never  been  parted  since. 
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BUT  ako  larger  animals  are  thas  car- 
ried about  by  &*  7^^  ^t^^o  known 
modes  of  conrevance.  There  exist,  aiming 
others  coQDtless  example?,  from  the  old- 
est time«  to  our  own,  of  mice  and  rat:JL 
infect^  fishes  and  reptiles  being  carriod 
off  bj  8^>^;Ils  and  whirlwinds  far  from 
home.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  a  hmg  and 
Tiolent  rain  in  the  heart  of  Franco 
brought  with  it  millions  of  welWized 
£B>.e«,  which  were  eagerly  devoured  by 
h38i8  of  storks  and  crows,  and  other 
bird:^,  that  c&rne  suddenly  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  wind  to  share  in  the  rich 
and  unexpected  repast.  Rains  of  frogs 
are  even  more  frequent,  and  have,  since 
the  days  of  Moses,  occurred  in  almost 
every  country. 

Far  more  remarkable,  however,  are 
the  spontaneous  thougli  casual,  journeys 
of  certain  animals ;  as,  for  instance,  those 
of  the  almost  invi^ble  gi>S!ianier  of 
£un»pe,  floating  in  the  air  on  a  silvery 
thread.  They  were  a  marvel  to  former 
da>s,  and  Chaucer  even  says — 

**  Ai  tore  Mme  wonder  At  the  cauie  of  thander. 
On  ebb  and  Cood,  on  goaomer^  and  mist, 
And  oo  aU  thinf  tiU  the  caoM  b  wltt.** 

The  tiny  aeronauts  may  be  seen,  on  al- 
most any  fine  day  in  autunm,  spinning  a 
woodrunsly  fine  thread  without  fastening 
it,  and  tLen  letting  it  waft  about,  until  it 
ii  stri>cg  enough  to  carry  them.  All  of 
t  sudden  they  shoot  out  their  web,  and 
mount  aloft,  even  when  no  air  is  stirring. 
And  on  these  5-Iender  threads  they  tra- 
vel, we  know  not  how  far,  for  Darwin 
focnd,  300  miles  from  shore,  thousands 
of  these  little  red  sailors  of  the  air,  each 
on  its  own  line,  fall  down  upon  his  ves- 
sel Various  and  curious  have  been  the 
Iannises  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  their 
mysterious  j>ower  to  float  in  the  air.  As 
they  are  mostly  obsierved  on  misty  days, 
when  a  heavy  dew  falls,  it  has  been 
thonicht  that  their  filmy  thread  mi^ht 
set  entangled  in  the  rising  dew,  and  by  its 
brisk  evap(»rarion  be  enabled  to  rise  even 
with  the  additional  weight  of  the  spider. 
Other:}  have  dis-covered  that  the  little 
creatures  are  quite  familiar  with  the 
kwB  of  electricity,  and  avail  themselves 
of  it  for  their  airy  voyaires.  Their 
threads  are  said  to  be  negative  electric, 
and  con^ieqnently  repelled  by  the  lower 
atmosphere,  but  attracted  by  the  higher 


layers,  which  are  positive.  Tliis  remaini 
to  be  proved,  and  in  the  meantime,  wo 
can  but  repeat:  Hearken  unto  this; 
stand  still  and  con:>ider  tlie  wondrous 
works  of  God  I 

Among  the  well-known  causes  of  such 
spontaneous  and  irregular  migrations, 
none  is  so  frequent  and  so  all-i>owerfnl 
as  hunger.  The  wild  as3  of  the  steppes 
of  Asia,  of  whom  it  was  said  that,  the 
wilderness  and  barren  lands  are  his 
dwelling,  leaves  the  deserts  of  Great 
Tartar}*,  and  feeds  in  summer  to  the 
north  and  east  of  I^ke  Aral ;  in  fall 
they  migrate  by  the  thousand  to  the 
north  of  India,  and  oven  to  Persia.  The 
hare  of  Siberia,  and  the  rat  of  Norway, 
the  reindeer,  and  the  musk-ox,  all  leave 
at  tiieir  reason  the  Arctic  regions,  and 
travel,  imiielled  by  hunger,  to  southern 
latitudes.  More  reguhir  are  the  lem- 
mings, a  kind  of  I^pland  marmot.  Scar- 
city of  fooil,  or  OTer-i)opuIation  drives 
them  once  or  twice  every  25  years,  in 
prod^gions  band<«,  from  the  Kolai  and 
Laplanil  Alps,  one  species  to  the  east| 
another  to  t!ie  west.  A  terrible  scourge, 
they  deva:<tate  tiold  and  garden,  ruin  the 
harvest,  and  hardly  spare  the  contents 
of  houses.  Turning  neither  to  the  right 
nor  the  left,  they  march  on  in  a  direct^ 
straight  lino,  undeterred  by  mountain, 
river,  or  lake,  passing  boldly  tlirough 
village  and  town,  until  their  ranks,  thin- 
ned by  numerous  enemies,  are  lost  in 
dense  forest •«,  or  they  reach  the  Western 
Ocean,  and  there  end  both  their  journey 
and  their  life.  Other  bands  jri»  through 
Sweden  and  i>erish  in  t lie  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia, so  that  but  rarely,  and  otten  after 
an  interval  of  long  years,  small  armies 
re-unite  again  and  turn  their  steps  once 
more  towards  home. 

Of  the  lowor  animals,  molluscs  and  in- 
fusoria travel  probably  in  lariiest  num- 
bers ;  their  liosts  are  iitenUly  countless, 
and  it  is  well  known  liow  they  give  a 
peculiar  color  to  lar^ro  tracts  '  of  the 
ocean. 

The  most  curious  circumstance  in  the 
life  of  insL-cts  is  their  mijrrati«m.  They 
appear  in  large  flights  from  unknown  re- 
gions, in  places  whc»re  they  have  never 
been  seen  before,  and  continue  their 
course,  which  nothing  can  check  for  a 
moment.  They  fly,  they  jump,  they 
even  crawl,  for  hi)st8  of  slow,  clumsy 
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caterpillars  have  been  met  witli  in  Uie 
attempt  to  cross  broad  rivers.  The  more 
disgasting  they  are,  the  more  persevering 
their  labors  to  fill  the  earth.  The  bed- 
bng,  that  most  hated,  and  yet  most  faith- 
ful companion  of  man  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  was  not  even  known  in  Europe 
before  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  first 
Appeared  in  Strasbnrg,  and  then,  with 
the  beds  of  exiled  Ilupienots,  was 
brought  to  London.  Tlie  far  more  use- 
ful silkworm,  on  the  other  hand,  defies 
all  our  care  and  attention,  and  will  not 
travel  beyond  tlie  reach  of  his  beloved 
friend  and  only  food,  the  mulberry-tree, 
whose  leaf  has  to  be  destroyed  by  a  vile 
caterpillar  to  be  changed  into  bright,beaa- 
tiful  silk.  A  native  of  Asia,  tliis  worm 
also  was  used  in  China  long  before  any 
other  nation  knew  of  its  existence ;  in 
the  sixth  century  a  monk  brought  the 
first  eggs  in  his  bosom  to  Constantinople, 
and  the  emperor,  Justinian,  at  once 
spread  the  new  branch  of  industry  zeal- 
ously through  Greece.  When  king  Ro- 
ger of  Sicily  conquered  that  land,  he 
carried  the  silk- worm  home  with  him,  as 
his  most  precious  booty,  and  introduced 
it  into  Sicily.  From  thence  it  was  with 
equal  care  carried  further  North,  and 
finally  also  to  this  country. 

The  bee  loves  the  West  so  dearly,  that 
it  is  not  found  beyond  tlie  Ural  Moun- 
tains, and  at  the  beginning  of  this  century 
great  pains  had  to  be  taken  to  carry  it 
into  Siberia,  especially  the  district  of 
Tobolsk.  Unknown  to  America,  it  had 
no  sooner  reached  our  shores,  in  1676, 
than  it  spread  with  amazing  rapidity  all 
over  the  continent.  **The  fly  of  the 
English,"  soon  became  an  abomination 
of  the  Indian,  because  their  appearance 
in  Uie  woods  was  to  them  a  sure  sign  of 
the  coming  of  the  white  man.  liven 
now  it  leads  the  great  movement  to- 
wards the  West :  first  is  heard  the  busy 
humming  of  the  bee,  then  the  squatter's 
weighty  axe,  and  after  him  the  German's 
strange  jargon. 

Ants  also  have  their  well-known  mi- 
grations, and  aimless  as  they  seem  to  be 
to  human  eye,  blindly  as  the  little  in- 
sects seem  to  wander  in  the  dust,  still 
they  go  as  little  astray  as  the  countless 
stars  in  heaven.  The  black  ant  of  the 
East  Indies,  especially,  becomes  even  use- 
ftil  to  man.  They  travel  in  countless 
hordes ;  the  fields  are  black  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  and  field  and  forest  are 
left  bare  behind  them.  Boldly  they  en- 
ter human  dwellings;  they  sweep  over 
roof  and  garret,  cefior  and  kitchen ;  no 


corner,  no  crevice,  over  so  small,  remainf 
unexplored,  and  no  rat  or  '.nouse,  no 
cockroach  or  insect  can  be  found  after 
their  instinct  has  moved  these  not  un- 
welcome quests  to  continue  their  marcli* 

Very  diflferent  are  the  migrations  of  thv 
fearful  locust,  that  ancient  symbol  of 
mighty  conquerors,  laying  bare  countrj 
alter  country,  as  an  overshadowing  and 
dark  cloud«  pregnant  with  tlie  wra^A  of 
heaven.  Their  home  is  in  the  far  East,  in 
places  near  the  desert.  There  they  depo- 
sit their  eggs  in  the  sand;  when  hatched 
by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  their  young 
emerge  without  wings  from  the  ground; 
but  when  mature,  they  rise  on  the  first 
faint  breeze  that  stirs,  and  fly,  under  tho 
guidance  of  a  leader,  in  masses  so  huge 
and  so  dense,  that  the  air  is  darkened 
and  the  sound  of  their  wings  heard  like 
the  murmur  of  the  distant  oc^an.  In 
immense  flights  they  travel  from  tho 
East  to  the  West^  penetrating  far  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  crossing  apparently 
without  diflUculty  the  wide  waters  be- 
tween Africa  and  Madagascar  and  from 
Barbarv  to  Italy.  They  have  been  seen 
in  the  fieart  of  (jermany,  and  a  few  have 
even  been  met  with  in  Scotland.  Tho 
land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before 
them,  and  behind  them  a  desolate  will 
derness,  for  they  destroy  all  vegetable 
life  with  unfailing  certainty,  and  thus 
often  cause  famine,  whilst  the  myriads 
of  corpses  which  they  leave  behind,  jK>i- 
8t)n  the  air  and  not  unfrequontlT  produoc 
disease  and  pestilenc-e.  Well  did  the 
Jews  of  old  know  this  fierce  plague  and 
well  can  we  understand  how  the  angel 
of  the  bottomless  pit  could  appear  to  the 
inspired  seer  in  the  form  of  a  fearfolly 
armed  locust. 

On  the  easiest  routes  and  in  the  most 
favorable  element  for  locomotion,  travel 
fishes,  in  incessant  movement;  even 
swifl  birds,  in  their  rapid  and  unwearied 
flight,  must  yield  the  palm  to  them,  the 
eagle  to  tlie  shark,  the  swallow  to  the 
herring.  Their  form,  also,  is  so  pardon* 
larly  well  adapted  to  swift  and  easy 
moti<m,  that  the  unavoidable  resistanoe 
of  the  fluid  in  which  they  travel,  never 
seems  to  imi>ede  their  progress.  While 
birds,  when  they  undertake  long  fliglits^ 
are  often  obliged  to  alight,  and  even  try 
to  rest  on  the  yards  of  vessels ;  fishes 
never  seem  to  be  exhausted  by  fatigue 
and  to  require  respite  or  repose.  Sharks 
are  known  to  have  kept  pace  with  fast- 
sailing  ships  during  whole  long  voyages^ 
and  to  have  sported  around  them  as  in 
mockery. 
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For  known  and  for  nnknown  pnrpotefl, 
In  the  tiny  moantain  brooks  and  in  the 
wide  ocean,  fishes  are  seen  in  nnoeasing 
BOCion,  darting  in  all  directions,  ti-avel- 
Kng  now  single,  and  now  in  shoals.  Thoir 
ngular  Journeys  are  mostly  nnderraken 
for  the  parpoM  of  spawning ;  the  delicate 
mackerel   moved    soatliwanl    when    its 
time  onmes,  and  the  beautiful  sardine  of 
the  Mediterranean  goes,  in  sprini?,  west- 
ward, and  returns  in  autumn  to  the  east. 
The  storgeon  of  northern  Europe  is  seen 
angly  to  asoend  the  great  rivers  of  the 
Continent,  and  the  omul,  or  migratory 
■almon  of  the  polarseas  travels,  we  know 
not  how,  through  river  and  lake,  up 
into  the  Baikal,  and  there  swims,  in 
whimsical  alternations,  but  always  in 
immense  crowds,  fint  on  the  southern 
and  then  on  the  northern  bank.    The 
toavela  of  the  salmon  are  probably  best 
known,  because  the  fish  was  a  favorite 
already  in  the  days  of  Pliny,  and  yet, 
Mnmge  enough,  is  found  in  every  sea  in 
the  Arctic,  near  the  equator,  and  off  New 
Holland,  only  not  in  the  Mediterranean. 
They  press  in  large,  triangular  ma!*<ies  up 
■U  the  gveat  northern  rivers  of  Europe, 
Aida  and  America.    They  enter  Bdhe- 
mia  with  Shakespeare  by  sea,  sailing  up 
Ike  river  Elbe ;  they  approach  Switzer- 
■od  in  the  green  waters  of  the  Rhine, 
lod  even  the  foot  of  the  Cordilieras  by  a 
bnrnej  of  S,000  miles  up  the  Amazon  1 
Thdr  crowds  are  not  unfrequently  so 
deiue  that  they  actually  stem  for  awhile 
the  current  of  mighty  rivers;  still  these 
bsads  are  formed  with  great  regularity. 
The  strongest  and  largest  females  lead — 
•  fact  which  will  rejoice  the  strong- 
■inded  women  of  onr  age — ^followed  by 
others  of  the  same  sex,  travelling  two . 
nd  two  at  regular  intervals ;  after  them 
eooe  the  males  in  like  order.    With  a 
aui»e  like  the  distant  roaring  of  a  storm, 
tkey  rubh  up  the  stream,  now  sporiing 
it  easy,  grai-efbl  motion,  and  now  dart- 
■g  alMRid  with  lightning  speed  that  the 
tys  cannot  follow.    Do  they  come  to 
ik^uie  rock  or  wall  that  impedes  their 
viv,  they  leap  with  incredible  force, 
ad  repeat  the  effort  until  they  have 
ovtroome  the  difficulty ;  it  is  even  said, 
thit,  St  the  foot  of  cataracts,  they  will 
to  their  tail  in  their  mouth  and  then, 
nddeoly  letting  it  go,  like  an  elastic 
■prioK,  rise  twdve  or  fifteen  feet  in  the 
iv.   Thns  they  travel  on,  undismayed 
tod  nntired,  nntil  they  have  found  a 
Mirsble  plaee  for  depositing  their  eggs, 
lad  with  the  rame marvellous  instinct  re- 
tell, yeai  «Aer  year,  to  the  distant  ocean. 


It  is  in  their  connection  with  the 
wants  of  men,  however,  that  these 
migrations  of  fishes  become  most  im- 
portant and  interesting.  It  is  well 
known  that  they  furni«Ti  the  sole  food 
of  some  nations,  and  contribute  in  others 
a  vast  and  cheap  supply  that  covers  the 
table  of  the  poor  man  with  plenty. 
Migrating  fishes  are  thus  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  invaluable  gif^s  of  the 
Creator,  by  which  thousands  support 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  which, 
at  certain  times,  form  the  exclusive  food 
of  whole  races,  as  the  sturgeon,  upon 
which  all  Greek  Christians  subsist  dur- 
ing tlieir  long  and  rigorous  fasts.  Hence, 
also,  the  im])ortance  of  the  herring,  a 
small,  insignificant  fish,  which  yet  gives 
food  to  millionfi,  and  employment  to  not 
less  than  8,000  decked  vessel?,  not  to 
speak  of  all  the  open  boats  employed  in 
tne  same  fishery.  VThere  their  home  is, 
man  does  not  know;  it  is  only  certain 
that  they  are  not  met  with  beyond  a 
certain  degree  of  northern  latitn<le,  and 
that  the  genuine  herring  never  enten  the 
Mediterranean,  and  hence  remained  im- 
known  to  the  ancients.  In  April  and 
June,  ail  of  a  sudden,  innumerable 
ma>ses  appear  in  the  northern  seas, 
forming  vast  banks,  often  thirty  miles 
long  and  ten  miles  wide.  Their  depth 
has  never  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
and  their  denseness  may  bo  judged  by 
the  fact,  that  lances  and  harpoons  thrust 
in  between  them,  sink  not  and  move  not, 
but  remain  standing  upright!  Divided 
into  bands,  herrings  also  move  in  a  cer- 
tain order.  Long  before  their  arrival, 
already  their  coming  is  noticed  by  the 
flocks  of  sea-birds  that  watch  them  from 
on  high,  whilst  sharks  are  seen  to  sport 
around  them,  and  a  thick  oily  or  slimy 
sub:«tance  is  spread  over  their  columns, 
ooh>ring  the  sea  in  daytime,  and  shining 
with  a  mild,  mysterious  light  in  a  dark, 
still  night.  Thesea-ape,  the  ^^ monstrous 
chimera  "  of  the  leanicd,  precedes  them, 
and  is,  hence,  by  fishermen  called  the 
king  of  the  herrings.  Then  are  first 
seen  single  males,  often  three  or  four 
days  in  advance  of  the  great  army;  next 
follow  the  stnmgest  and  largest,  and  after 
them  enormous  >hoa]s,  countless  like  the 
sand  on  the  sea-shore  and  the  stars  in 
heaven.  They  seek  places  that  abonnd 
in  stones  and  marine  plants^,  where  to 
spawn,  and  like  other  animals  they 
frequent  the  localities,  to  which  they 
have  become  accustomed,  at  a  regular 
time,  so  that  tliey  may  l)e  expect^  aa 
furely  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets. 
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Other  fislics  have  strange  peculiarities 
oonneoted  with  their  travels.  Tha«s  we 
are  told  that  the  mackerels  spend  their 
winter  in,  what  would  ap{)enr  to  (»thera, 
a  most  uucomfortahle  position.  In  the 
Arctic  as  well  as  in  the  Mediterranean,  as 
soon  as  winter  comes,  they  deliberately 
plange  their  head  and  the  anterior  part 
of  their  body  into  deep  mud,  keep- 
ing their  tails  erected,  standin|,c  straight 
up.  This  position  they  do  not  change  until 
spring,  when  they  emerge,  in  incredible 
numbers,  from  their  hiding-places  and 
go  southward  fur  the  purpose  of  dejiosit- 
ing  their  eggs  in  more  genial  waters. 
Still  they  are  so  firmly  w^edded  to  this 
element  that  they  die  the  instant  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  water,  and  then 
ahine  with  phosphorescent  light. 

The  eel  is  the  strangest  of  travelling 
fishes;  he  even  performs  journey  son  land. 
In  hot,  dry  summers,  when  [tonds  and 

Eools  are  exhausted,  he  boldly  leaves  his 
ome,  and  winding  through  tltick  grass, 
makes  his  way,  by  night,  to  the  nearest 
water.  He  is  a  great  gourmand,  mur^ 
over,  and  loves  young  tender  peas  so 
dearly  that  ho  will  leave  the  river  itself 
and  climb  up  steep  banks  to  satisfy  his 
desire  and,  alas  I  to  fall  into  the  snares 
of  wicked  men.  Other  fi:<hes  travel  in 
large  crowds  all  night  long,  and  a  perch 
in  Tranquebar  not  only  creep:*  on  shore, 
but  actually  climbs  up  tall  fan-palms,  in 
pursuit  of  certain  shell-firth,  which  form 
its  favorite  food.  Oovereil  with  viscid 
slime,  he  glides  smoothly  over  the  rough 
bark ;  spines,  which  he  may  sheathe  aitd 
nnfold  at  will,  serve  him  like  hands  to 
hang  by,  and  with  the  aid  of  side  tins  and 
a  powerful  tail  he  pushes  himself  upward, 
thus  completing  the  strange  picture  of 
fish  and  shell-tish  dwelling  high  on  lofty 
trees. 

In  remarkable  contrast  with  this  amaz- 
ing mobility  of  fishes  stands  the  oom- 
Sarative  quiet  of  Amphibia,  which, 
ouble-dealing  creatures  as  they  are, 
now  claim  the  dry  laud  as  their  home 
and  now  the  deep  waters.  The  cunning 
lizard,  the  cre«^ping  snake,  tlie  venomous 
toad,  or  tlie  voracious  cn>codile,  in  fine, 
all  the  disgustint;  animals  of  tliis  class, 
whom  man  liH>ks  upon  with  awe  or 
horror,  are  fortunately  bound  to  the 
glebe  on  which  they  are  born,  and  of 
them,  as  of  reptiles,  few,  if  any,  lore  to 
travel.  The  violet  crab  of  the  West 
Indies  and  South  America  is  alnr.ost  the 
only  one  among  them  all  thsi;  under- 
takes long  journeys.  They  Tr  e  on  firm 
land  only,  far  from  the  ooean,  hid  in 


dark  caves  or  cavema  of  the  monntalnai 
But  once  in  tlie  year,  in  April  or  lUy, 
the  sun,  the  heat  and  love  penetrate  the 
thick  armor  of  these  cold-blooded  bcingib 
All  of  a  sudden  they  burst  forth,  frtnn 
clefl  and  crevice,  and  move  in  cruwdi 
of  hundreds  and  thousands,  so  that  the 
ground,  the  roads  and  WiX)ds  are  covered 
with  their  uncouth  shapes.  The  vast 
army  travels  in  strict  battle  array ;  first 
come  strong  men,  then  the  females  in 
closely  packed  columns,  fifty  to  nzty 
yards  wide,  and  often  half  an  honr  long: 
They  prefer  moving  at  night,  and  thb 
loud  rattling  of  their  armor,  which 
sounds  like  the  falling  of  fierce  hail, 
wakei  old  and  young.  During  tlie  day 
they  rest  at  lea<«t  twice,  and  hide  from 
the  hot  sun ;  with  the  cool  of  the  even- 
ing they  set  out  once  more.  Instinel 
shows  them  the  shortest  way  to  Um 
ocean ;  nothing  arrests  their  march,  and 
they  never  break  their  ranks.  If  rodn 
or  walls  impede  their  way,  they  aoala 
them  with  untiring  perseverance;  if  a 
house  blocks  np  their  road,  they  oooUy 
enter  at  tlie  open  window,  frigliten  for  a 
moment  the  astonished  inmates,  hot 
move  peaceably  out  at  the  other  ride  and 
pursue  their  march.  If  men  try  to  arreife 
them,  they  rise  with  great  indignatioOi 
stretch  out  their  huge  claw,  and  open 
and  shut  it  with  a  loud  noise.  (My 
when  they  are  violently  frightened  thM 
show  real  alarm,  and  hurry,  in  w]]4 
reckless  flight,  in  all  directions;  the| 
recover,  however,  very  soon,  fonn  again 
at  a  short  tli^^tancc,  and  march  bravelr 
onward.  The  injury  they  do  arises  ranoi 
less  from  what  they  cat  than  fn»m  th» 
destruction  of  fields  and  gardens,  la 
which  they  trample  down  and  break 
with  their  claws,  everything;  that  is  ia 
their  way.  It  is  another  strange  pro* 
virion  of  nature,  that  only  few,  tbi 
strongeftt,  return  to  their  mountain  homfl, 
by  far  the  larger  number  are  co  lean  and 
weak,  that  they  cannot  perform  the  li«g 
jnuruey  back,  and  serve  io  feed  the  hoa- 
gry  on  the  sierile  beach  of  the  AntillesL 

As  the  liipiid  wave  sustains  tlie  rapi«l 
fish,  so  the  still  ligliter  air  beam  the 
swift  bird  on  broad  wings.  The  number 
of  birds  who  always  remain  in  the  aaoM 
region  is  extremely  small ;  by  far  the  inosl 
avail  themsielvcH  of  their  adiniraUa 
means  of  locomotion  to  go  to  very  graal 
distances,  in  order  to  avoid  the  iiard- 
ships  of  winter,  and  to  exchange  Iha 
snow-covered  fields  of  the  north  tot  tho 
sunny  regions  of  lower  latitudes.  Sam 
are  perfect  cosmopolites.    The  raviiDit 
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met  with,  not  od]j  throughoat  Europe, 
but  croak:!  mourntuUy  un  the  sliorca  of 
the  Black  aud  the  Cai<t)iati  Sens;  he 
wiiigs  his  sombre,  heavy  flight  to  distant 
lodiA,  and  haunts  the  wealtliy  houses 
o:  C^cuita.  lie  fon^s  hi^  way  with 
daring  impudence  ovor  the  guarded 
ihoron  of  Japan,  dwells  a  free  citizen  in 
the    United    Statvs,    hioks  with    equal 

S'a%'ity  into  Mount  Etna  and  ice-cuv«red 
ecia,-and  braves  the  rigi»r  of  the  arctio 
Rgiuna  as  £eu-  as  the  Melville  Ii«hind. 

Generally,  however,  birds  have  a 
home,  from  which  they  only  migrate  at 
■tated  timefi,  ti>  find  a  supply  of  food  and 
a  temi»erature  well  nulled  to  repniduc- 
tioo.  Their  admirable  ptiwers  of  motion 
enable  them  to  circulate,  for  these  pur- 
poses, more  widel}*  and  more  freely  all 
orer  the  earth  tliau  any  other  cUss  of  ani- 
mab.  In  tliu  they  are  led  by  the  same  in- 
ttincta  from  the  Almighty,  that  direct 
alike  tho  life- withering  flights  of  the  lo- 
ensc,  and  tlie  cheerful  migrations  of  the 
■wallow.  They  are  never  deceived  in 
their  time  by  any  peculiarity  of  wind  and 
weaiher;  for  truly,  **thc  stork  in  the 
heaven^  knowetli  her  appointed  time,  and 
the  turtle,  and  the  crane  and  the  swal- 
low observe  the  time  of  their  coming." 
It  even  seems  as  if  certain  iiiipul>es  were 
given  TO  bird:*,  indefiendent  ot  their  early 
arive  prupen&iiies,  which  must  pro- 


ceed directly  trom  the  Almighty  power 

thit  governs  the  Univeri<e.     llow  eli^e 

eoold  the  inaiiuct  of  migration  be  telt 

bj  birds  kept  in  cagi'^,  whom   neither 

cold  nor  want  of  fiKMl  c«iuld  influence. 

And  yet  binhi,  who  were  raised  fn>tn 

the  egg,  who  never  saw  the  flight  of 

their  brethren,  never  heard  the  voice  of 

tlieir  ctfiiipanions,  wiil,  at  the  appointed 

tine,  become  restless,  show  an   insur- 

■OQhtable    nneaiiitiesss    and    when    let 

loQM,  dart  off,  as  if  guided  by  the  com- 

PMi  to  join  their  unknown  friends  on 

their  journey.     Little,  delicate  beings, 

thkse  feeble  birds  of  pa>sage,  supported 

bj  the  hand  of  Him  before  whom  not 

Ukt  of  the  sfiarrows  on  the  house-top  is 

br|otten,   bear  np  against  storms    of 

■ow  and   rain,  and  make  their   way 

tknuigh  snch  vast  turbulence  as  would 

apparently  embarrass   and    retard    the 

■o»4  hardv  and  residate  of  the  winged 

Mtion.     Yet  they  keep  their  api)ointed 

liiDe  and  season,  aud  in  spite  of  frost 

lid  winda,  return  to  their  station  on 

Mrth,  to  gladden  and  cheer  the  hearts  of 

■n.    Resides  these  birds  that  vi^it  the 

iMiperatc  zone  daring  the  more  genial 

Jtttt  of  the  year,  «nd  add  so  greiuly  to 


the  beauty  and  mnsic  of  our  groves,  ic 
spring  and  summer,  there  are  others, 
and  tliose  a  numerous  tribe,  that  wing 
their  way  to  the  »ame  regions  when  the 
reign  of  winter  has  rommenced.  When 
the  arctic  seas  and  lakes  and  river 
present  an  unbriiken  field  ol'  impenetrable 
ice,  various  waterfowl,  swans,  geese  and 
ducks,  aud  an  infinite  nuniber  of  others 
seek  a  warmer  climate  to  tlie  ^)iitli.  In 
their  travels  each  variety  of  l/irds  has 
not  only  its  own  appointed  time,  but  also 
its  own  peculiar  way  of  arranging  their 
voAit  armies!.  Some  fly  singly,  and  some 
in  groups,  others  migrate  in  thousands. 
Mobt  travel  by  day  ;  a  few  only  at  night, 
so  that  they  have  been  found  dead  in 
lighthouses,  having  fiown  agninst  the 
dazzling  light.  Wild  geese  fly  in  long 
lines,  swans  in  tho  shape  of  a  wedge, 
and  swallows  in  br(»ad  ranks;  starlings 
roll  on  in  large  crowd!S  constantly  whirl- 
ing around  an  axis  in  the  centre  of  their 
body  and  all 

** ranfcd  in  fifure,  wtdfe  their  wmj  and  Mi 

forth 
Their  airjr  caraTan,  hiffh  orer  ieM 
Flying,  and  OTer  land*  with  matual  vlBf 
Eaaing  their  flight." 

Even  feeble,  ill-winged  birds  follow 
the  all-p(»werful  iinpul>e,  aud  traverse 
va<t  sea>and  continent:*  as  best  tlieycan. 
The  Virginia  part  rill  ge,  when  tiling  north, 
is  so  heavy  on  the  wing,  that  many  fall 
into  the  rivers  and  end  their  journey  by 
swimming.  But  of  all  birds  the  qnail 
proceeds,  probably,  in  the  mo^t  |)eculiar 
manner.  When  they  wish  to  leave 
£ur<»pe  for  Afrira,  they  wait  patiently 
for  a  >trong  northwestern  wind  ;  as  soon 
as  this  seis  in  they  start,  and  flapping 
one  wing,  while  they  nresent  the  other 
to  the  trale,  half  (»ar  lihlf  sail,  they  graze 
the  billows  of  the  Mediterranean  with 
their  fat,  heavy  rumps,  and  bury  them- 
selves in  the  sands  of  Africa,  that  they 
may  serve  as  food  to  the  famished  in- 
habitants of  Zara.  On  other  journeys, 
when  they  have  to  jmss  over  land,  they 
make  their  way  running  and  hopping, 
until  they  reach  the  shore.  Tired  and 
exhausted,  the  weary  rest  on  the  rigging 
of  ships,  or  make  re:;ular  rearing  stationa 
in  the  Mediterranean,  on  Malta  and  the 
Li  pari  islands ;  in  the  northern  seas,  on 
Heligoland  and  Norderney,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  i»f  these  ])laces  de|>en<i  upon 
a  ]ar;;e  harvest  of  quails,  like  the  Jews 
of  old,  a:*  a  comlition  of  their  existence. 
In  Heligoland  there  prevailed,  formerly! 
the  quaint  u^age,  that  the  preacher  in 
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his  pnlpit,  when  he  saw,  from  his  elevated 
station,  a  flock  of  quails  approach,  imme- 
diately broke  off  his  sermon  with  the 
words:  Amen!  my  dear  brethren,  the 
quails  are  coming  I 

Famous  are  also  the  flights  of  storks, 
who  have  tlieir  summer-houses  high  up 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  roof  of 
the  poor  peasants'  huts,  and  live  during 
winter,  in  stately  pride,  on  pyramid  and 
mosque.  Cranes,  likewise,  and  herons, 
travel  in  fall  to  the  warmer  south ;  when 
they  take  wing,  their  clang  is  heard  from 
afar,  and  they  rise  so  higli  up  in  the  air, 
that  the  eye  cannot  reach  them,  and  we 
only  hear  their  rough  voices,  for  they 
do  not  fly  in  silence,  as  most  other  birds, 
but  utter  constant  cries,  especially  when 
tj-avelling  at  night,  to  keep  tlie  scattering 
flock  together. 

Among  the  moi:t  remarkable  migra- 
tions of  bird.s  are  those  of  the  North 
American  [>igeon,  the  very  "  herrings  of 
the  air,"  as  they  have,  mor^t  uni)oetically, 
been  called.  Like  them,  however,  they 
appear  in  astounding  numbers,  nobodv 
knows  whence,  and  are  found  alike  all 
over  this  continent,  from  Hudson's  Bay 
to  the  Gulf  (»f  Mexico,  and  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  About  broodtimc, 
they  unite  in  millions  to  seek  a  comfort- 
able home.  Their  numbers  are  far  be- 
yond all  compntaticm;  they  darken  the 
heavens  with  their  vast  armies,  and 
break  down  the  fora^^ts  on  wliich  they  set- 
tle. Not  les."  strange  is  the  inexplicable  fa- 
culty which  other  pigeons  possess,  to  find 
the  way  to  their  home.  Birds  have  been 
taken,  that  had  never  been  further  from 
the  place  of  their  birth  than  a  few  miles; 
they  were  carried  by  rail  to  the  di>tance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  then 
let  loose.  They  were  seen  to  fly  around 
a  few  limes  in  large  circles,  and  then,  in 
a  straight  line,  with  marvellous  swift- 
ness, directly  to  their  homel  They  can- 
not see  it,  for  the  roundness  of  the  globe 
would  prevent  that ;  no  other  sense  can 
possibly  come  to  their  aid,  and  yet  they 
never  fail  to  reach  the  pUico  from  which 
thev  Were  tukcn  I 

Thus  birds  travel  from  land  to  land  all 
over  the  earth  ;  some  sailing  high  in  the 
air,  passing  without  astonishment  over 
populous  cities,  disdaining  fertile  valleys 
and  plains  covered  with  rich  grain,  bent 
with  fixed  purpose  upon  the  way  to 
their  last  year's  home ;  others,  like  the 
swallow,  gladdening  both  Europe  and 
Africa,  and,  at  the  api>ointed  time, 
leaving  her  nest  to  seek  a  warmer  di- 
mate,  as  the  soul  is  anzioos  to  leave  thin 


earthly  home  to  seek  &  better  world 
above.  The  tender  nightingale  trarelti 
both  Qexcs  together,  from  north  to 
south ;  but  in  early  spring  the  females 
leave  several  weeks  earlier,  and  wing 
their  way  from  Egj'pt  and  Syria,  alone, 
to  northern  regions.  Of  finches,  the 
females  only  migrate,  the  males  rsinain 
behind,  and  being  thus  widowers  during 
the  long  winter,  have,  from  the  French, 
received  the  name  of  celihataires.  Not 
inaptly  has,  therefore,  the  question  be^ 
asked,  whether  the  females  of  birds  are 
not,  perhaps,  more  sensitive  to  the  mag 
netic  current  that  whirls  around  our 
globe,  than  the  males  ? 

The  Mammalia  do  not  roam  and  rove 
so  much  as  the  lighter  birds  and  favored 
fishes ;  they  are  generally  bound  to  cer- 
tain localities,  and  at  all  events  chained 
to  tlie  soil.  Still  we  find  among  them 
also  travellers,  now  driven  forth  by  hun- 
ger, and  now  by  an  overwhelming  num- 
ber of  beasts  of  prey,  to  seek  new  pastnreB 
and  new  dwelling-places.  Other  again, 
follow  man  in  iiis  mi^^rations  over  the 
globe,  and  thus  spread  from  country  to 
country.  To  the  former,  belong  the 
horses  which  now  roam  wild  on  ths 
plains  of  South  America,  and  travel  ab 
times  thousands  of  miles.  The  wild  asset, 
also,  in  the  wilderness,  "  which  stand  m 
in  the  high  places  and  snuflT  the  wina 
like  dragons,'-  travel  in  bands  of  two  or 
three  hundred,  and  leave,  in  winter,  the 
tropics  fi)r  a  still  warmer  region  in  the 
south  of  Africa.  They  arc  called  "  the 
Bushman's  har\'est,"  tor  the  wild  Buab- 
man  hunts  and  consumes  what  has  been 
left  by  the  royal  lion  and  the  hungir 
vulture,  who  follow  them  in  their  march 
and  feast  upon  them  for  a  season.  Ga- 
zelles and  antelopes  mi|rrate  in  like  man- 
ner, and  even  huge  elephants  are  seen 
wandering  in  large  herds  over  the  b«»nnd- 
less  plains  of  Africa.  The  shanry  buflido 
roams  in  vast  numbers  over  the  prairies 
of  our  own  continent,  and  migrates  at 
regular  intervals  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  and  fnmi  the  plain  to  the  moun- 
tain. Salt  springs  arc  with  them  the 
great  centre  of  attraction,  but  generally 
their  movements  seem  to  be  regulated 
by  the  state  of  their  pastures.  As  soon 
as  the  fire  has  spread  over  a  prairie,  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  fine  growth  of  tender 
grass^  immense  herds  are  sure  to  appear. 
How  they  discover  that  their  table  It 
spread,  we  know  not ;  it  has  been  bop* 
misod  that  stragglers  from  the  mda 
body,  who  have  wandered  away  wbea 
food  became  scarce,  may  first  notice  tlM 
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new  growth,  and  by  some  mysterions 
mvan^,  communicate  the  good  news  to 
tlivir  hnngrA-  brethren.  Jlonkeys  alc^o 
wander  from  land  to  land,  uhen  driven 
by  hunger  or  fierce  enemies;  they  liave 
ev'^n  been  f^n«pec:ed  of  pas>ing  through 
1  tcnnet  ui.der  the  straits  of  Gibniltar, 
frnKs  Africa  to  Europe.  Tlieir  mode  of 
cro^sin^  rivers  is  a  bi-autiful  evidence  of 
their  ingenuity  and  instinct.  A  power- 
ful male  seizes  a  brunch  tliat  projects 
orer  the  banks  of  the  strenm,  and  sus- 
pends himstflf  by  his  prehensile  tail; 
another  takes  Iiold  of  liiin,  and  so  on 
until  they  have  a  n*w  as  long  as  the 
river  U  ^^  ide.  Tl:en  they  bet:in  to  swing 
the  living  chain,  and  coiitinue  until  the 
impetus  19  ()owerful  eni.>u;:h  to  enable 
the  last  one  to  take  Imld  «if  a  tree  on  the 
opp€»si:e  frhore.  Over  this  strange  bridge 
the  whole  h«st  paw^s  satV-ly  ;  as  soon  as 
they  are  across,  the  tirst  iiHuikey  lets  go 
bis  hold,  the  chain  swin'js  again,  and  so 
they  ail  safely  get  over  large  rivers. 

The  so-calfcd  dianestic  animals  travel 
exdiisively  by  the  ngency  of  man,  and 
in  his  company.  It  is  thus  that  the 
Wj-e,  a  native  (-f  the  wide  steppes  of 
Central  Asia,  which  was  nut  known  on 
this  continent  before  the  arrival  of  the 
SpanianK  now  roams  over  it  in  vast 
hercs  Iri.in  IIuiim»i:'s  Bay  to  Cape  Horn. 
To  ij  an  we  owe  it,  th»t  the  goat  climbs 
our  ncky  mountains,  and  white,  woolly 
ilieep  graze  on  scitity  mountainsides, 
vkib>t  the  heavier,  slower  rattle  fatten 
on  rich  biw-grounds.  and  remind  us,  in 
tie  far  baekwooils,  by  the  sweet  Iianno- 
sie«  of  their  belis,  of  the  neigliborhood 
of  men.  But  here.  abo.  the  weeds  have 
eome  with  the  goud  plants.  Thus  the 
dlme^:ic  (!)  rat.  a  na'ive  of  tlie  Old 
World,  was  carrioii  in  ."hif  s  to  the  Cape, 
to  Mauritius  and  D'.nrLon,  to  the  An- 
tilles .'.nd  liermuda.  An  Antwerp  ship 
brought  thcni  15-U.  iir>t,  to  ;his  cimti- 
lifcnt,  where  ihvy  astnnished  the  good 
Ptruvians  >o  muili,  tiisit  they  obtained 
with  li.ein  the  n.'m:e  of  "tiiinps  tiiat 
cariife  out  of  li.e  sea.''  Xow  tliey  are 
rarer  in  Europe  than  in  America. 

Tlie  im]iortan<-e  ol  ti.e  u-eful  domestic 
ininsal'i  cannot  bo  overrate'!.  Tlie  very 
eii^ieiice  of  man  is  bound  up  with  the 
l»or*e,  the  ox  and  the  slieep.  ]3razil 
lives  alii.oyt  eicl usively  by  means  of  her 
borsei  and  her  cattle ;  and  Australia  has 
<ieve!oped  her  rerrfiusces  »nd  progressed 
u»  civiiizatiuii  only  since  sheep  have  been 
ttt"o<luced.  It  is  ?•  range,  surely,  that 
1«U  the  U'»t  g.ft^  in  the  ve::eiable'world, 
(^  oerealia,  so  thesu  domestic  animals 


also  are  j^resents  which  the  East  haa 
sent  to  the  West,  and  for  which  no  re- 
turn has  been  made.  Here,  also,  an 
invisible  but  insurmountable  barrier 
seeiiis  to  ]»revent  such  an  exchange. 

What  shall  we  lastly  say  of  the  wan- 
derings of  Man?  His  history  is  still 
darker  than  that  of  his  servants,  and  his 
first  home,  our  Eden,  is  truly  defended, 
even  now,  by  an  angel  with  a  llaming 
sword.  The  place  where  l.is  cradle 
stood  is  utterly  unknown.  The  first 
pericHl  of  his  life  is  veiled  in  dark  night ; 
only  a  few  lirief  flashes  (tf  light  are,  by 
revelati(»n,  thrown  upon  it,  which  reveal 
but  a  single  moment  in  a  long  i)eriod, 
and  consequently,  barely  allow  us  to 
guess  at  the  connection,  without  giving 
us  anything  like  continuous  information. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  in  sup])ort  of 
the  favorite  idea  of  man^s  first  home, 
and  the  unity  of  his  race,  is  derived  from 
the  anahigy  between  him  and  plants  and 
animals.  As  the  latter  invariably  .iccom- 
pany  man,  and  as  they  all  come  from  the 
tablelands  of  central  Asia,  si*,  it  is  said, 
Man  aUo  came  probably  from  ih.it  ]»or- 
tion  <if  our  ga>be,  though,  without  doubt, 
at  a  time  when  tlie  now  dry  and  sterile 
heights  Were  still  the  luxuriant,  trojiical 
Talley  of  Eden.  For  geoL  gi^ts  tell  us 
we  may  with  gi)od  rea.-on  presume  that 
these  rieh  lowgronnds  were  by  some 
mysterious  convulsion,  ra'sed  -lowly  and 
steadily,  and  thus  the  races  of  men'scat- 
tered  abroad  into  the  adjoining  fertile 
valleys. 

Wlien  this  happened  we  know  not. 
It  must  have  been  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  hi>ti>ry,  legetid  <.r  vt.giie  tradition. 
Even  the  oldest  rai'es  of  tlie  earth,  whcso 
myths,  failles  or  sui.g'5,  who-e  fcarures 
or  laisL'uage.  point  to  tliC  di-^taLt  East 
with  greaie-t  certainty,  evi-n  those  found 
their  lauii  already  in  i  os>e^^it>n  of  others. 

Thus  ilic  Celt>,  anioi'g  tlie  oldest  na- 
tirtns  of  Eunjie,  when  they  arrived  from 
their  far  en-tern  cra'ile,  ei;o.nntered  in 
Eun»pe  already  na:i<ins  wlio'^e  imperfect 
language,  lawless  manners  and  s-upersti- 
tious  faith,  shov/ed  how  h-nu'  tlioy  had 
been  separated  frotn  their  early  home, 
and  fi-om  their  former  intimate  com- 
munion with  the  Creai(»r.  Xay.  these 
Celts  themselves,  coming  as  they  did  on 
one  of  the  very  first  waves  <»f  iiumigra- 
tion  from  A^ia,  were  already  compara- 
tive barbarians,  having  lo>t  both  the 
culture  and  the  faith  of  our  first  fathers. 
It^  then,  so  little  is  po>itivel\"  known 
of  the  condition  of  the  West  of  Europe 
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ftod  tho  Ancestors  of  the  present  mAs- 
ters  of  the  globe,  iimch  Ioha  can  bo 
ffathere<l  as  to  tlic  state  of  things  in 
East  itself.  Still,  wherever  legends 
speak,  however  dimly,  wljerever  tradi- 
tions begin  to  shed  a  faint  and  open 
treacherous  liglit  upon  the  fir^t  condition 
of  powerfnl  nations — everywhere  im- 
mense hordes)  of  emigrants  are  seen  to 
pour  forth,  age  after  nge.  from  tl»e  same 
common  centre  in  middle  Asia.  Chinese 
myths  s[>eak  of  an  immigration  from  the 
West,  ahi.iit  2000  years  before  Christ, 
and  tho  "  Vendidad'"  of  the  Zondavesta 
says  that  the  early  Persians  came  under 
Schemscliid  from  Eastern  tablelands 
down  into  the  "four-cornered "  land, 
their  present  home. 

By  far  more  positive  and  certain  arc 
the  traditions  of  the  three  greatest  races 
on  eartli,  both  on  account  of  the  antiqui- 
ty, and  comparative  authenticity  of  their 
legends,  and  on  account  of  the  intrinsic 
evidence  dr;iwn  from  thennitual  relation- 
ship in  wliich  they  stand  to  e«ch  other. 

The  Hindoos,  whom  wo  venerate  as 
the  oldest  of  known  civilized  nations, 
derive  their  origin  from  the  Nortliwest, 
and  call  "  Hindukush  ''  and  "  Jklustag" 
in  their  tniditions  invariably  tho  boun- 
dary-mountuins,  behind  which  their 
binhpluce  is  hidden. 

The  Sheinitic  nations  al>o  point  to  the 
£a>t  as  tlieir  common  houie,  and  to  the 
Ararat  as  the  landmark  which  d:videa 
their  first  home  from  their  present  resi- 
dence. 

Now,  exactly  between  the  Ararat  and 
tlie  Ht'lustJig,  lies  that  vast  tablelnnd, 
which  mo>t  men  are  disposed  to  con- 
sider the  birthplace  of  the  first  among 
men.  Both  IncJian  and  Shcmitic  races 
brought  with  them  to  their  new  dwell- 
ing-places, not  only  an  indistinct  recol- 
lections uf  their  former  home,  but  many 
rich  treasures  of  their  former  civilization, 
in  one  wnrd,  a  history  of  their  ]>eople. 
These  elements  they  rapidly  devehiped 
to  A  high  degree  of  power  and  culture, 
but  tlie  latter  withered  and  disappeared 
as  rapidly  again,  for  it  was  not  grown 
on  its  native  soil,  not  favored  by  the  sun 
of  their  true  home.  Hence  they  either 
ceased  to  have  a  real  history  as  the 
Chinese  and  the  Indians,  or  they  became 
rude  barbarians,  as  the  Shemitic  races. 

Different,,  however,  was  tho  destiny 
of  tho  thini  great  fsuuily  of  men,  tho 
Indo-Germans,  who  probably  left,  last 
of  all  children,  the  paternal  house  of  the 
East.  In  millions  they  poured  vave 
after  wave  of  migrating  nations  into 


Europe,  the  last  of  which,  fortnnAtely. 
belongs  already  to  historical  linicA,  and 
under  the  well-known  name  of  the  great 
Migration  of  Nations,  changed  romjdete- 
ly  the  whole  ethnography  of  Europe. 
Still,  among  all  the  numerous  Indo-6ei^ 
man  nations,  there  lives  not  a  single 
legend  connected  with  the  time  of  tbcir 
existence  in  Asia.  They  seem  to  have 
broken  with  the  pa>t  for  ever,  to  Iiaye 
utterly  abandoned  their  early  home.  And 
perhap»i  even  the  civilization  which  they 
left  behind  them.  They  have  devoted 
themselves,  in>tend,  to  that  grand  future, 
which  ahme  seems  to  enil»ody,  and  to 
realize  the  great  destiny  of  mankind. 

The  oidy  great  riddle  in  the  Instnir 
of  the  migrations  of  men,  to  which 
neither  revelation  nor  science  has  as  yet 
offered  the  key,  is  the  origin  of  tlie  na- 
tives of  this  continent.  Surmises  nb«»und, 
from  tho  most  absurd  to  the  most  plausi- 
ble. The  poor  redskins  have  l>een,  at 
will,  transtorme<1  init»  exiled  Jews  or 
bani^hed  Chinese;  their  langnage  has 
been  called  Syriac,  Welsh  and  Celtic. 
Their  traditions  speak  simply  Hud  vague- 
ly of  a  rude,  ori;:inal  race  whi<'h  lived 
in  the  fertile  plains  of  the  west,  mainly, 
and  of  a  more  iMiwerful  and  more  civil- 
ized race  which,  at  a  later  period,  came 
from  the  North,  moved  victoriou-ily 
southward,  and  subjugated  the  early 
owners  of  the  soil.  Tlio  difference  of 
tho  two  contending  races  is  confinncd 
by  the  study  of  their  skulls.  But  we 
know  not  whence  the  native  scttlera 
come,  nor  whence  the  foreign  invailen. 
It  is  conjectured,  and  with  good  reason, 
that  as  this  continent  is  geologically  older 
than  that  (»f  Europe,  so  its  occupation 
also  dates  fr^nn  times  previous  to  the 
Christian  history  of  the  Old  Worid.  In 
those  days,  however,  the  nations  of  Ant 
are  invariably  represented  as  leading  a 
pasti»ral  life,  and  as  having,  consequently, 
long  dfuuestic.'ited  the  ox  anri  tho  sheep. 
It  is,  then,  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable titat  emigrants  of  those  times, 
should  have  letl  these  incalcidablc  bless* 
ings  behind  them,  if,  as  many  l»eUttve, 
they  went  from  A^ia  bjr  a  northwest 
passage  across  the  Atlantic  to  America. 
Yet,  no  trace  of  domestic  animals  was 
found  hero.  As  improbable,  however, 
is  it  that,  if  by  accident  they  should  hav* 
been  C(»mpelfod  to  Icavo  them  behind, 
they  should  not  at  once  have  set  tm 
work,  in  continuance  of  ancient  custom^ 
to  iaino  the  buffalo,  the  vicuna  and  th* 
alpaca,  as  the  Europeans  did  when  the/" 
arrived  on  this  continent. 
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Sotting  this  only  great  riddle  aside, 
and  resuming  all  that  mjtlis,  traditions 
and  revelation  itself  tell  ns,  so  innch 
only  seems  to  be  certain,  that  all  mi^a- 
tions  of  men,  like  those  of  plants  and 
animals,  have  gone  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  sun.  Everywhere  history 
begins  with  an  immigration  of  eastern 
racca.  In  southern  £nn»pe  appeared 
the  seafaring  Pela^gi;  they  were  soon 
foUowed  by  the  Etrnscans;  then  came 
the  Helleni.  From  the  tablelands  of  the 
Waldai  we  see  next  the  Istuni  or  Fins 
driven  westward  by  the  pressure  of 
eonntleas  Teutons.  The  latter,  together 
with  slaves,  soon  rush  into  Scandinavia, 
Germany  and  France.  The  same  phe- 
nomenon, in  fact,  is  constantly  repeated. 
"Stw  waves  of  new  nations  roll  on  from 
the  East,  and  shake  the  foundations  of 
oUer,  well  organized  kingdoms,  until 
Gulnmbns  opens  the  western  gate  to  let 
loose  the  rising  stream  of  A«i:itic  races, 
vUch  now  flood  the  new  continent. 

This  resistless  movement  toward  the 
West  is  yet  unbroken,  unrelentinsr.  The 
■ne  great  law  of  nature  impels  man 
tDvanls  the  setting  sun,  and  all  his 
dbrts  to  travel  eastward  have  been  in- 
^oasly  foiled,  in  vain  did  millions 
ofbraTef  piona  men  rash  to  the  orient 
to  noonqoer  the  Holy  Land ;  in  vain 


were  the  most  chivalrous  courage,  the 
most  devoted  self-sacrifice,  employed 
against  the  stern  eternal  rule  of  nature. 
No  great  expedition  to  the  East  has  ever 
been  successful  and  permanent.  Vast 
distances  have  been  traversed,  vast  re- 
verses sustained,  and  hard.<hips  incredi- 
ble endured— only  to  result  in  grand 
defeats,  like  the  Anabasis  of  the  younger 
Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  noble 
ten  thousand.  And  so  it  is,  still,  in 
our  day.  As  recently  as  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century,  a  whole  Tartar 
nation,  several  hundred  thousamls  of 
Kalmucks  with  all  their  hords,  left 
Southern  Russia  and  fled  across  the 
boundless  steppes  of  Asia,  to  escape  the 
iron  rule  of  the  Russian  sceptre.  They 
h^ft  unimpeded ;  they  were  allowed  to 
defy  their  master's  vengeance — but  they 
coiUd  not  di:M>bey  the  great  law  of  na- 
ture. A  few  beggars  returned,  long 
years  after,  to  report  that  the  whole 
tribe  had  perished,  a  whole  nation  had 
disapi)eared  from  tlie  glolie!  And  the 
same  law  called  to  Napoleon,  wlien  he 
was  at  the  li eight  of  his  power,  sternly 
uttering  the  Scripture  words:  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come  but  no  further  I 

Man  moves  with  the  sun:  the  East 
is  his  cradle,  the  West  hb  goal. 
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TITITHIN  the  grate,  fantastic  forms 
V «    Like  youthful  dreams,  flame  bright  and  fkir, 
And  burning  battlements  are  seen 
Crumbling  like  *' castles  in  the  airl" 

Here,  in  the  ruddy,  glowing  li^ht, 

In  my  warm,  easy -chair  I  sit, 
"Without,  the  blast  howls  fierce  to-night| 

And  past,  pale,  haggard  outcasts  flit. 

No  glimmering  beacon*s  love-lit  rays 

Will  homeward  guide  the  wand'rer^s  feet; 

No  friendly  hearth-stone*s  genial  blaze, 
The  vngraui's  wistful  vision  greet. 

Homeless,  and  shelterless,  they  .^lide 
Like  plmntnms  tlirousrh  the  drifting  gloom. 

Sorrow  and  Error,  Me  by  side — 
Down  to  unfathomable' doom  ' 
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Cold  blows  the  wind— fast  drWes  the  sleet. 

The  grey-beard  Winter  shrieks  aloud, 
And  hurries  on  his  minions  fleet. 

To  wrap  the  dead  Earth  in  her  shrond  I 

Poor,  faded  Earth — ^lier  glowing  form 

But  late  all  radiant  with  life — 
Bares  lier  brown  bosom  to  the  storm, 

Heeds  not  the  wild  wind^s  angry  strife  I 

With  feathery  flake,  and  frosted  gem, 

They  fringe  her  winding-slieet  of  anow— 
A  glittering,  ice-bound  diadem 

Surmounts  her  wrinkled,  rugged  brow  I 

No  more  with  summer  garlands  crowned. 

Lifting  her  regal  forehead  up  — 
She  sleeps,  witb  frozen  fetters  bound. 

The  dreamless  sleep  of  Lethe^s  cup ! 

Bude,  rushing  winds,  and  howling  blasts 

Shall  o'er  her  chant  their  dirges  drear, 
Till  Grod  Omniscient^  rolleth  back 

The  resurrection  of  tb&year ! 
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(Gondnded  trcm  page  181) 

OHAPTERXXIY.  But  the  topmost  layers,  though  inferior 

(ooxTijiuED )  ^  *^®  ^®^^  ^7  °^  means  presented  tbe 
distorted    look  of  t)ie    fumace-brickB. 

ALL  night  long,  Tncn  sat  before  the  The  furnace-bricks  were  haggard,  with 

month  of  the  kilns,  feeding  them  the  nnmediate  blistering  of  the  fire— the 

with  fuel.    A  dnll  smoke — a  smoke  of  midmost  ones  were  ruddy  with  a  genial 

their  torments — went    up    from    their  and  tempered  glow — ^the  summit  ones 

tops.    It  wus  curions  to  see  the  kilns  were  pale  with  the  languor  of  too  ezdn- 

under  the  action  of  the  fire,  grodaally  sive  an  exemption  from  the  burden  of 

changing   color,   like    boiling    lobsters.  the  blaze. 

When,  at  last,  the  liros  woul«l  be  extin-         These  kilns  were  a  sort  of  temporaiT 

guishcd,  the  brick<4  beins:  duly  baked,  temples  constructed  in  the  yard,  eaea 

Israel  often   took  n  ]'oep  into* the  low  brick    being  set   against   its  neighbor 

vaulted  ways  at  ttic   ba<e,  where  the  almost  with  the  care  taken  by  the  mason, 

flaming;  faggots  had  cra<-kKd.  The  bricks  But  as  soon  as  the  fire  was  extinguished, 

immediately  lining  tho  vaults  would  bo  down  came  the  kiln  in  a  tumbled  ruin, 

all  burnt  to  useless  scrolls,  black  as  char-  carted  off  to  London,  once  more  to  be 

coal,  and  twisted  into  shnpe*;  the  most  set  up  in  ambitious  edifices,  to  a  true 

grotesque;  the  next  titrr  would  be  a  little  brick-yard  philosopher,  little  less  tran- 

less  withered,  but  hardly  fit  for  service;  sient  than  the  kilns, 
and  gradually,  as  yr>u  wont  higher  and         Sometimes,    lading   out    his    doughy 

higher  alonjr  tho  succo^sivo  layers  of  the  Israel  could  not  but  bethink  him  of  what 

kiln,   you  came  to  tlie  midmost  ones,  seemed  enigmaUo  in  his  fate.    He  whom 

sound,  sqnare,  and  perfect  brick.4.  bring-  love  of  country  made  a  hater  of  her 

ing  the  highest  prices ;  from  these  the  foes — ^the  foreigners  among  whom   he 

contents  of  the  kiln  gradually  deterio-  now  was  thrown — ^lie  who,  as  soldier  and 

rated  in  the  opposite  direction,  upward,  sailor,  had  Joined  to  kill,  burn  and  da- 
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stTOT  both  them  and  theirs — ^)iere  lie  was 
at  fast,  serving  that  very  iH;<>[)l<i  as  a 
&lave,  better  succeeding  in  making  their 
bricks  than  firing  tlieir  8hip.«.  To  think 
that  he  should  be  thus  helping,  with  all 
his  str^n^rth,  to  extend  thu  walls  ot'  the 
Thebes  of  the  oppressor,  maile  him  lj:tlf 
mad.  Poi>r  Urael  I  well-n.inied— ht>nds- 
man  in  the  English  Egypt.  J^it  he 
drowned  the  thi>ugljt  by  still  more  reck- 
lessly spattering  with  his  hidle:  "  What 
Mgnities  who  we  be,  or  wliere  we  are, 
or  what  we  do?"  Ship-da>li!  *' Kings 
M  clowns  are  codgers — wiio  aiu^i  a 
Dobodv?''  Splash!  ''AH  is  vanity  and 
day."' 


CnAPTER   XXV. 
IV    TBI    GITT    or    DIS. 

At  the  end  of  his  brick-making,  our 
idventnrer  found  himself  with  a  tolerable 
nit  of  clothes — somewhat  darned — (m 
his  back,  several  hi khI-U inters  in  his 
ptlms.  a!id  some  vt-rdigris  co]ipers  in  his 
pocket.  Forthwith,  to  seek  his  fortune, 
U  prifceeded  on  foQt  u*  tlie  capital,  en- 
tering, like  the  king,  from  Windsor,  from 
(he  burrev  aide. 

It  was  late  on  a  Monday  morning,  in 
November — a  Ulue  Monday — a  Fifth  of 
November — Guy  Fawkes*  Day  I — very 
oloe.  fog^y,  doleful  and  gunjiowdery, 
indeed,  as  shortly  will  be  seen, — that 
Iffael  foand  himself  wedged  in  among 
the  greatest  every -day  crowd  which 
grimy  London  presents  to  the  curious 
ttranger.  That  hereditary  crowd — gulf- 
Rream  of  humanity — which,  for  contiuu- 
OSS  centaries,  has  never  ceased  pouring, 
Kke  an  endless  slioal  of  herring,  over 
Londoa  Bridge. 

At  the  rN:riod  here  written  of,  the 
bridge,  specitically  known  by  that  name, 
vai  a  singular  and  sombre  pile,  built  by 
aoowled  monk — Peter  of  Colechurch— 
nme  five  hundred  years  betore.  Its 
Kches  had  long  been  crowde«l  at  the 
lides  with  strange  <dd  nmkeries  of  (Us- 
propuriioned  and  toppling  lieight,  con- 
Ttning  the  bridge  ai  t^nce  inti»  the  most 
dMueiy  occupied  ward,  and  most  jammed 
thurunghfare  of  the  town,  while,  as  the 
ikalls  of  bullocks  are  hung  out  for  Mgns 
to  tlie  gateways  of  shambles,  so  the 
withered  hcadsand  smoked  quarter^  of 
biitors,  stuck  on  pike^  long  crowned 
Ibe  Si>uihwark  entrance. 

Though  these  rookeries,  with  their 
piaij  heraldry,  had  been  pulled  down 
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some  twenty  years  prioi  to  the  present 
visit;  still,  enougli  of  grtitesquo  and 
antiquity  dung  to  the  structure  at  large, 
^J  render  it  thu  m«)st  striking  of  objects, 
es|ieoiaIly  to  one  like  <»ur  }ier«),  born  in 
a  virgin  \hmo,  where  the  <»nly  antiqui- 
ties are  the  for  ever  youthful  heavens  and 
the  earth. 

On  his  route  fn»m  Brentftml  to  Pari?, 
I»rael  had  pa<>>e<l  tiirouirh  tiie  capital, 
but  only  as  a  courier.  iSo  that  now,  for 
the  lirst,  he  hatl  time  to  linger  and  loiter, 
and  lounge — slowly  abs(»rb  what  he 
saw — me<litate  liimself  into  boundless 
amazemeni.  For  forty  years  he  never 
recovered  from  that  sur[»rise — never,  till 
dead,  had  done  with  his  wandering. 

Hung  in  long,  sepulchral  arches  of 
stone,  the  black,  besmoked  bridge  seem- 
ed a  huge  scarf  of  crape,  fe<tot.ining  the 
riv«r  ucn>.'>s.  Similar  funereal  festoims 
spanned  it  to  the  west,  while  e:LStward, 
towards  the  sea,  tiers  and  tier>  of  jetty 
Colliers  lay  moored,  side  by  side,  deets 
of  black  swans. 

Tlie  Thanjes,  which  far  away,  among 
the  green  tields  of  Herks.  ran  clear  as  a 
brook,  here,  polluted  by  continual  vicinity 
to  man,  curdled  on  between  rotten 
wharves,  one  murky  sheet  o(  sewerage. 
Fretted  by  the  ill-built  piers,  awhile  it 
crested  and  hissed,  then  shot  bale  fully 
through  the  Erebus  arches,  desperate  as 
the  lost  S4iuls  ot  tlie  harlot.^  win),  every 
night,  took  the  same  ]ilungo.  Meantime, 
here  and  tliere,  lii^e  awaiting  hearr^es,  the 
coal-scows  drifted  along,  |>oled  broad- 
side, i*ell-mell  U>  the  current. 

And  as  that  tide  in  the  water  swept 
all  craft  on,  so  a  like  tide  ^i•emed  hurry- 
ing all  men,  all  horses,  ail  vehicles  on 
the  land.  As  ant-hilU,  the  bridge  arches 
crawled  with  procc?Mons  of  oaris,  coach- 
es, drays,  every  >ort  Ktt  wiieeled,  rumb- 
ling thing,  the  noses  of  the  hor>es  behind 
touching  the  backs  of  the  vehicles  in 
advance,  all  be>pattered  with  eb^n  mud, 
ebon  mud  that  stuck  like  Jews*  pitch. 
At  times  the  inas>.  receiving  r-ome  myste- 
rious impulse  far  in  the  rear,  away  among 
the  coiled  thiir.>U;ihfares  out  oi  sight, 
Would  atart  f«)rwaril  with  a  spusniodic 
surge.  It  seemed  as  if  Mtme  ^quadron 
of  centanrs,  on  the  thiiher  Mde  of 
Phlegethon,  with  charge  on  cliarge,  was 
driving  tormented  humanity,  with  all 
its  chattels,  across. 

Whichever  way  the  eye  turned,  no 
tree,  no  si.»eck  of  any  green  thing  was 
seen;  no  more  than  in  smithies.  All 
laborers,  of  whatsoever  sort,  were  hued 
like  the  men  in  foundries.    Tiie 
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▼ifllas  of  streets  were  as  the  galleries  in 
coal  mines*  the  flagging:,  as  flat  tomb- 
Htones  uiinos  the  consecration  of  moss ; 
and  worn  heavily  down,  by  florrowfnl 
tramping,  as  the  vitreoos  rocks  in  the 
cursed  Gallipagos,  over  which  the  con- 
vict tortoises  crawl. 

As  in  eclipses,  the  snn  was  hidden; 
the  air  darkened;  the  whole  dall,  dis- 
mayed aspect  of  things,  as  if  some  neigh- 
boring volcano,  belching  its  premonitory 
smoke,  were  about  to  whelm  the  gre^ 
town,  as  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  or 
the  Cities  of  the  Plain.  And  as  they  bad 
been  upturned  in  terror  towards  the 
mountain,  all  faces  were  more  or  less 
snowed,  or  spotted  with  soot.  Nor 
marble,  nor  flesh,  nor  the  sad  spirit  of 
man,  may  in  this  oindery  City  of  Dia 
abide  white. 

On  tliey  passed;  two-and-two,  along 
the  packed  footpaths  of  tlie  bridge;  long- 
drawn,  methodic,  as  fanerals :  some  of 
the  faces  settled  in  dry  apathy,  content 
with  \\s  doom;  others  seemed  mutely 
raving  against  it ;  while  still  others,  like 
the  spirits  of  Milton  and  Shelley  in  the 
prelaticfil  Ilinnom,  seemed  undeserving 
their  fate,  and  despising  their  torture. 

As  retired  at  length,  midway,  in  a 
recess  of  the  bridge,  Israel  surveyed 
them,  various  individual  aspects  all  but 
frighted  him.  Knowing  not  who  they 
were ;  never  destined,  it  may  be,  to  be- 
hold them  again;  one  after  the  other, 
thoy  drifted  by,  uninvoked  ghosts  in 
Hades.  Some  of  the  wayfarers  wore  a 
a  less  serious  look ;  some  seemed  hys- 
terically merry  ;  but  the  mournful  faces 
had  an  earnestness  not  seen  in  the  others; 
l>ecause  man,  "jxwr  player,"  succeeda 
better  iu  life's  tragedy  than  comedy. 

Arrived,  in  the  end,  on  tlie  Middiesez 
side,  Lraol's  heart  was  prophetically 
heavy ;  foreknowing,  that  being  of  this 
race,  felicity  could  never  be  his  lot. 

For  live  days  he  wandered  aiid  wan- 
dered. Without  leaving  statelier  haunts 
unvisited,  he  did  not  overlook  tho:<e 
broader  areas;  hereditary  parks  and 
manors  of  vice  and  misery.  Not  by  con- 
stitution disposed  to  gloom,  there  was  a 
raysteriousness  in  those  impulses  which 
led  him  at  this  time  to  rovings  like 
these.  But  hereby  stoic  influences  were 
at  work,  to  fit  him  at  a  soon-coming  day, 
for  enacting  a  part  in  the  last  extremi- 
ties here  seen ;  when  by  sickness,  desti- 
tution, each  busy  ill  of  exile,  lie  was  des- 
tined to  experience  a  fate,  uncommon 
even  to  luckless  humanity ;  a  fate  whose 
crowning  qualities  were  its  remoteness 


from  relief  and  Jta  depth  of  obacoriiy; 
London,  adversity,  and  the  aea,  thrM 
Armageddons,  which,  at  one  and  th« 
same  time,  slay,  and  secrete  their  Ti»» 
tima. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


rORTT-riTI    TIAKS. 


For  the  most  part,  what  befell  TstmI 
during  his  forty  years'  wanderings  in  th« 
London  deserts,  surpassed  the  forty  yean 
in  the  natural  wilderness  of  the  oatcaal 
Hebrews  under  Moses. 

In  that  Ix)ndon  fog,  went  before  him 
the  ever-present  cloud  by  day,  but  no 
pillar  of  fire  by  the  night,  except  the 
cold  column  of  the  monument;  two 
hundred  feet  beneath  the  mocking  gilt 
flames  on  whose  top,  at  the  stone 
the  shiverer,  of  midnight,  often 
down. 

But  these  experiences,  both  from  their 
intensity  and  his  solitude,  were  necesaar 
rily  squalid.  Best  not  enlarge  upon 
them.  For  just  as  extreme  sufifering^ 
without  hope,  is  intolerable  to  the  vi<^ 
tim,  so,  to  others,  is  its  depiction,  with* 
out  some  corresfioiiding  delusive  mitiga* 
tion.  The  gloomiest  and  truthtVillert 
dramatist  seldom  chooses  for  his  theme 
the  calamities,  however  extraordinary; 
of  inferior  and  private  persons ;  least  of 
all,  the  pauper's;  admonished  by  the 
fact,  that  to  the  craped  palace  of  tho 
king  lying  in  state,  thousands  of  staren 
shall  throng ;  but  few  feel  enticed  to  the 
shanty,  where,  like  a  pealed  knuckle- 
bone, grins  tlie  unupholstered  corpse  of 
the  beggar. 

Whv  at  one  given  stone  in  the  flag- 
ging does  man  after  man  cross  yonder 
street?  What  plebeian  Lear  or  (Edipoa; 
what  Israel  Potter  cowers  there  by  the 
comer  they  shun?  From  this  turning 
point  then,  we  too  cross  over  and  skim 
events  to  the  end ;  omitting  the  partico- 
lars  of  the  starveling's  wrangling  with 
rats  for  prizes  in  the  sewers;  or  hh 
crawling  into  an  abandoned  doorleai 
house  in  St.  Giles',  where  his  hosts  were 
three  dead  men,  one  pendant;  inte 
anotlier  of  an  alley  nit^h  Iluundsditehi 
where  the  crazy  hovel,  in  phosphoile 
rottenness,  fell  sparkling  on  him  one 
pitchy  midnight,  and  he  received  that  In- 
jury, whicli  excluding  activity  for  noamal 
part  of  the  future,  wa^  an  added  oanse 
of  his  proloncration  of  exile ;  besides  Dot 
leaving  his  faculties  unaffected  by  tht- 
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eoncassion  of  one  of  tlie  rafcen  on  hifl 
brain. 

But  these  were  some  of  the  inci- 
dents  not  belonging  to  the  beginning  of 
his  cnreer.  On  the  contrar}',  a  sort  of 
homble  pro«perity  attended  him  for  a 
time.  Insomuch 'that  once  he  was  not 
vitfaont  )ii>pes  uf  being  able  to  buy  his 
homeward  pas«8ge,  »)  soon  .is  the  war 
should  end.  Bnr,  as  stubborn  fate  would 
hive  it,  being  run  over  one  dny  at  ilol- 
bom  Bare,  and  taken  into  a  nei'ghboriag 
bakery,  he  was  thrre  treated  with  snc-h 
kimiliiieflB  by  a  Kentish  lass,  the  shop- 
girl, that  in  the  mid  he  thtmght  his  debt 
of  gratitndc  could  only  be  reimid  by  love. 
In  a  won!,  the  money  8ave.l  up  for  his 
ooean  voyage  was  lavished  npon  a  rash 
einbarkatinn  in  wedlock. 

Ong^nally  he  had  fled  tu  the  capital 
tn  avoid  the  dilemma  of  impressmeut  or 
imprison roent.  In  the  absence  of  other 
motives,  the  dread  of  th<tse  hardships 
would  have  fixed  him  there  till  the 
peace.  But  now,  when  hostilities  were 
no  Tnore ;  ro  was  his  money.  Some 
period  elapsed  ere  the  affairs  of  the  two 
fovertiments  were  put  on  such  a  footing 
IS  t'l  ^apport  an  American  consul  at 
London.  Yet,  when  this  came  to  pas.«, 
be  could  only  embrace  the  facilities  for 
I  retnm  here  furnished,  by  deserting  a 
wife  and  child ;  wedded  and  born  in  the 
tnerny's  land. 

Tlie  iieace  immediately  filled  England 
and  lucire  especially  London,  with  hordes 
of  di.-(banded    soldiers;    thou.^and3    of 
vhom.  rather  than  starve,  or  turn  high- 
waymen (which  no  few  of  their  oom- 
ndes  did;  stopping  coaches  at  times  in 
the  mo-^c  public  streets),  wnuld  work 
for  such  a  pittance,  as  to  bring  down 
the  wages  of  all  the  laboring  claims. 
Neither  was  mtr  adventurer  the  le:i9t 
tiB>»ng  the   sufferers.    Driven   out  of 
Ms  pre%'ious  employ — a  8*irt  of  porter  in 
a  river-.«ide  warehouse — by  this  sudden 
iafiuz  of  rivals,  destitute,  honest  men 
like  himself,  with  the  ingenuity  of  his 
noe,  lie  turned  his  hand  to  tfie  village 
art  of  eh.iir-l:K>ttoming.     An  itinerant, 
ht  paraded  the  streets  with  the  cry  of 
*"cj«J  chtirs   to    mend!"  furnishinj^  a 
nrio'is  illustration  of  the  contridictinns 
of  homan  life;  that  he  who  did  little  but 
iRi'!^.  sliouM  be  giving  ciHty  scat<*  to  till 
the  re-t  of  tlie  world.    MennMiiic.  ac- 
nmiingto  another  well-known  M.-iItim- 
Htn  enigma  in  huninn  affair^,  hi^  family 
inrreaa^id.     In  all,  eleven  cliiMreii  were 
b«ra  to  him  in  certain  six|H;nny  girrets 
in  Sfoorfields.    One  after  the  other,  ten 
were  buried. 


Wlien  chair-bottoming  would  fail,  ra^^ 
sort  w:i8  had  to  matoh-making.  Thai 
busine^  being  overdimo  in  turn,  next 
came  the  cutting  of  old  rags  ^i'^  <''*  P^ 
per,  nails,  and  broken  glass.  Nor  was 
this  the  Ia!<<t  step.  From  the  gutter,  he 
slid  to  the  m*wer.  The  sloi^e  was  smooth. 
In  povt^rty, 

**  Facilis  dacentni  ATcrnL** 

But  many  a  poor  soldier  had  sloped 
down  there  into  the  boggy  canal  of 
Avernus  before  him.  N:iy,  he  had  three 
corporals  and  a  sergeant  tor  company. 

But  his  lot  was  relieved  by  two  r^trango 
things,  presently  to  appear.  In  1793 
war  again  bmke  out ;  the  great  French 
war.  This  lighted  London  of  some  of 
its  superfluous  hordes,  and  lo<<t  1*t^A  the 
subterranean  society  of  his  friend^,  the 
corporals  and  sergeant,  with  whom, 
wandering  forlorn  through  the  black 
kingdoms  of  mud,  he  used  to  spin  yarns 
alKrat  sea  prisoner-i  in  hulks,  and  li<itcn 
to  Htories  of  the  Black-hole  of  Calcutta ; 
and  often  won  Id  meet  other  pair:- of  jkx)! 
soldiers,  perfect  strangers,  at  the  in«.re 
public  coniors  and  intersections  of  sew- 
ers— tlie  Ch:iring-Cro'«-;cs  b«*low;  one 
soldier  hnving  the  other  by  his  remain- 
der button,  earne^itly  discussing  the  sad 
prospec'sof  a  rne  in  bread,  or  the  tide  ; 
while  tiiroiiirh  the  grating  of  the  gutters 
overhead,  the  ruaty  skylights  of  the 
realm,  on-ne  the  hoarse  rumblings  of  bar 
kers'  cart-*,  witli  splashes  of  the  flootl 
whereby  rliese  unsus|)ected  gnomes  of 
the  city  lived. 

Encourau'ed  by  the  exodus  of  tlie  lost 
tribes  of  s<»Uliers,  Israel  returned  to 
chair-bottoming.  And  it  was  in  fre- 
quenting Oovent-Ganlen  market,  at  early 
morning,  for  the  purch:i>«e  of  his  flags, 
Ihat  he  exi>orienced  one  of  the  stnini^e 
%llevi:itions  liinte<l  of  abore.  Th  it  ohnt- 
ting  with  the  rmMy,  aproned,  hncksrer- 
women,  nn  whoso  moist  c!ieeks  yet 
trickled  the  dew  of  the  dawn  on  the 
meadows;  that  lieing  surroundi^d  by 
bales  of  hay,  as  the  raker  by  cocks  and 
ricks  in  the  tield ;  tho<o  glimpses  of  gar- 
den produce,  the  bhxKl-beets.  with  the 
damp  eartii  still  tuftini;  the  roots;  that 
mere  iirtndlin^  of  his  Hai^,  and  bethink- 
ing him  of  whence  th«?y  nin>*t  have  come; 
the  green  helices  through  whi^h  t!ie 
wagon  ihat  liroujrht  them  had  parsed; 
that  trudging  hofne  with  them  fis  a  glean- 
er Wit  I  hi>  :-iie:if  of  wheat ;  all  this  was 
incxpro>MMy  grateful.  In  want  and 
bittern >s,  p.n:  in,  perforce,  between 
diii-'v  w:i!U,  he  had  rural  returns  t»f  his 
boyhood^s  sweeter  day  sainong  them;  c 
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the  I.ardest  stones  of  hU  solitary  heart 
(nioilo  hard  by  bare  eiuhirance  alone), 
would  feel  the  stir  of  tender  but  qncnch- 
Ic^  ineiuories,  like  the  f^ius^i  of  deserted 
fl.if?iriiig,  upsprouiing  ihrongh  its  cIo-^Ht 
BciuLi.  Soinetiiners  when  incired  by 
some  Utile  incident,  liuwever  trivial  in 
itself,  thnugliti^  of  home  would — either 
by  gradually  working  and  working  upon 
liifii,  «»r  else  by  an  iinpctuoiis  rush  of  re- 
collection— overpower  liini  for  a  time  to 
a  sort  of  liallucination. 

Tims  was  it: — One  fair  Iialf-dav  in  the 
July  of  1800,  by  goo<l  luck,  lie  was 
employed,  partly  out  of  charity,  by  one 
of  the  keepers,  to  trim  the  sward  in  an 
oval  incl«)sure  within  St.  James'  Park, 
a  little  green,  but  a  three  minutes'  walk 
along  the  gravelled  way,  from  the  brick- 
besmoked  and  grimy  Old  Brewery  of  the 
palace,  wliich  gives  ita  ancient  name  to 
the  public  resort  on  whoso  borders  it 
stands.  It  was  a  little  oval,  fenced  in 
with  iron  palings,  betwoim  whose  bars 
the  imprisoned  verdure  peered  forth,  as 
Bomo  wild  captive  creature  of  the  woods 
from  its  cage.  And  alien  Israel  there — 
at  times  staring  dreamily  about  hira — 
(»eemed  like  some  amazed  runaway  steer, 
or  tres[K'issing  Pequod  Indian,  impound- 
ed on  the  shores  of  Narragsmsett  Bay, 
long  ago;  and  back  to  New  England  our 
exile  was  called  in  his  soul.  For  still 
working,  and  thinking  of  home;  and 
thinkiug  of  home,  and  working  amid  the 
verdant  quietude  of  this  little  oasis,  one 
rapt  thought  begat  another,  till  at  kst 
his  mind  settled  intensely,  and  yet  half 
humorously,  upon  the  image  of  Old 
Huckleberry,  his  mother's  favorite  old 
pillion  horse ;  and,  ere  loug,  hearing  a 
budden  scraping  noise  (some  hob-shoe 
without^  ajrainst  the  iron  paling),  he  in- 
sMuely  look  it  to  be  Old  Huckleberry  in 
his  stall,  hailing  him  (Israel)  with  his 
shod  tore-foot  claticriug  against  the 
p!anks — his  customary  trick  when  linn- 
gry — and  so,  down  goes  Israel's  luMjk, 
and  witli  a  tuft  of  wiiite  clover,  impul- 
Riv«.'ly  8iiatche«l,  he  hurries  away  a  few 
pac43s  in  obedience  to  the  imji;;i nary  sum- 
mons. But  soon  sto]>pin^  midway,  and 
forlornly  gazing  round  at  the  indosure, 
lie  bethought  him  t'.i.nt  a  fiir  ditferent 
oval,  the  great  ovui  of  the  ocean,  must 
be  crossed  ere  ijis  cr:izy  errand  could  be 
done;  and  even  then.  Old  Huckleberry 
would  be  found  long  surfeited  with  clo- 
ver, since,  doubtless,  being  deiid  many  a 
snmmcr,  he  must  be  buried  beneath  it. 
And  many  years  after,  in  a  far  different 
part  of  the  tiiwn,  and  in  far  less  win- 
99me  fKeatber  too,  pasdng  with  b\»  bun- 


dle of  flags  throngh  Red-Oross  street, 
towards  Bartican,  in  a  fog  so  dense  that 
the  dimmed  and  massed  blocks  of 
Iiouses  exaggerated  by  the  loom,  seemed 
shadowy  ranges  on  ranges  of  midnight 
hills;  lie  heard  a  confused  pastord  sort 
of  sounds;  tramplings,  lowings,  halloos, 
and  was  snddenly  called  to  by  a  voice, 
to  head  cttf  certain  cattle,  bt>und  to 
Smithfiehl,  bewildered  and  unruly  in  the 
fog.  Next  instant  he  saw  the  white  face 
— white  as  an  orange  blossom— of  a 
black-bodied  steer,  in  advance  of  the 
drove,  gleaming  ghost-like  through  the 
vaiwrs;  and  presently,  forgetting  his 
limp,  with  rapid  shout  and  gesture,  he 
was  more  eager,  even  than  the  troubled 
farmers,  their  owners,  in  driving  the  riot- 
ous cattle  back  into  Bartican.  Mono- 
maniac reminiscences  were  in  him — *•  To 
the  right,  to  the  right!"  he  shouted,  aa, 
arriveil  at  the  street  corner,  the  tanners 
beat  the  drove  to  the  left,  towards 
Smithfield:  "To  the  right  I  you  are 
driving  thera  back  to  the  iMisturcs — to 
the  right !  that  way  lies  the  Imrn-yard !" 
"Barn-yard?"  cried  a  voice;  "you  are 
dreaming,  old  man."  And  so,  Israel, 
now  an  old  man,  was  bewitched  by  the 
mirage  of  vapors ;  he  had  dreamed  him- 
self home  into  the  mists  of  the  Housa- 
tonic  mountains;  raddy  boy  on  the  up- 
land pastures  again.  But  how  ditferent 
the  flat,  apathetic,  dead,  London  ft^g  now 
seemed  from  those  agile  mists,  which 
goat-like,  climbed  the  purple  peaks  or  in 
routed  armies  of  phantoms,  broke  down, 
pell-mell,  dispersed  in  flight  upon  the 
plain;  leaving  the  cattle-boy  loftily 
alone,  clear-cut  as  a  balloon  against  the 
sky. 

In  1817,  he  once  more  endured  ex- 
tremity; ihb  second  peace  again  drift- 
ing its  discliarged  soldiers  on  London,  so 
that  all  kinds  of  labor  were  over>tocked. 
Beggars,  too,  lighted  on  the  walks  like 
locusts.  Timber-toed  cripples  stilted 
along,  numerous  as  French  iiea^ants  in 
aahots.  And,  as  thirtv  years  bef«ire,  on 
all  sides,  the  exile  had  heard  the  suppli- 
catory cry,  not  addressed  to  him :  "  An 
honorable  scar,  your  honor,  received  at 
Bunker-llill,  or  Saratoga,  or  Trenton, 
fighting  for  his  most  gracious  M^esty, 
King  Oe<)rge!"  So  now,  in  presence  o( 
the  still-surviving  Israel,  our  Wandering 
Jew,  the  .amended  cry  was  anew  taken 
up,  by  a  succeeding  generaticm  of  unfor- 
tunates: "An  honorable  scar,  your 
honor,  received  at  Oorunna,  or  at  Water- 
loo, or  at  Trafalgar  I"  Yet  not  a  few 
of  these  petitioners  had  never  been  ont- 
ddo  of  the  London  Smoke  i  a  sort  c^ 
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enftr  aristocracy  in  their  way,  who, 
without  having  endangered  their  own 
persons  much  if  anything,  reaped  no 
in^ifmificant  share,  hoth  of  the  glory  and 
profit  of  the  hloody  hnttles  they  clafined ; 
wliile  some  of  the  genuine  working 
heroes,  too  brave  to  beg,  too  cut-up  to 
work,  and  too  {loor  to  live,  laid  dt>wn 
quetly  in  corners  and  died.  And  here 
it  may  be  noted,  as  a  fact  nationally 
charact<iristic,  chat  however  desperately 
redaced  at  times,  even  to  the  sewers, 
Israel,  the  American,  never  :»uuk  below 
the  rand,  t«i  actual  beggary. 

Thongh  henceforth  elbowed  out  of 
many  a  chance  threei>enny  job  by  the 
added  thousands  who  contended  with 
him  against  starvation,  nevertheless, 
somehow  he  continued  to  subsist,  as 
tho«e  tough  old  oaks  of  the  cliffs,  which 
thongh  hacked  at  by  hail-stones  of  tem- 
pesta,  and  even  wantonly  maimed  by 
the  passing  woodman,  still,  however 
cramped  by  rival  trees  and  fettered  by 
rocks,  succeed,  against  all  odds,  in  keep, 
isg  the  vital  nerve  of  the  tap-root  alive. 
And  even  towards  the  end,  in  hb  dis- 
nialiest  December,  onr  veteran  could 
idU  at  intervals  feel  a  momentary 
warmth  in  liis  topmost  boughs.  In  his 
Koorfields*  garret,  over  a  handful  of  re- 
gnited  cinders  (which  the  night  before 
sight  have  warme<l  sume  lord),  cinders 
laked  up  from  the  streets,  he  would 
irive  aw.iy  dolor,  by  talking  with  his 
•ne  only  surviving,  and  now  motherless 
child — the  spared  Benjamin  of  his  old 
ige~-i>f  t!ie  far  Canaan  beyond  the  sea ; 
rdiearsing  to  the  lad  tho<>e  well-remem- 
bered adventures  among  New-England 
hills,  and  painting  scenes  of  nestling 
happiness  and  plenty,  in  which  the  low- 
liest shared.  And  here,  8had«>wy  as  it 
WIS,  was  the  second  alleviation  hinted 
of  above. 

To  these  tales  of  the  Fortunate  Isles 
of  the  Free,  recounted  by  one  who  had 
been  there,  the  poor  enslaved  boy  of 
Mourfields  listened,  night  after  night,  as 
U>  the  stories  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor. 
When  Would  his  father  take  him  there? 
^Some  d^y  to  come,  my  boy;"  would 
be  the  hopeful  re-^pdnse  of  an  unhoping 
havt.  And  ^' would  God  it  were  ti>- 
morrow  !*'    would  be  the  impassioned 
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persevering  efforts  he  succeeded  at  la«t, 
against  every  obstacle,  in  gaining  cre<lit 
in  the  right  quarter  to  his  extraordinary 
statements.  In  short,  charitably  stretch- 
ing a  technical  point,  the  American  Cou' 
sul  tin  ally  saw  father  and  son  embarked 
in  the  Thames  for  Boston. 

It  was  the  year  1826;  half  a  contury 
since  Israel,  in  early  maniiood,  hail  sailed 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tartar  fngate  trmn  the 
same  port  to  wliich  he  now  was  bound. 
An  octogenarian  as  he  recrossed  the 
brine,  he  sliowed  locks  besnowed  as  its 
foam.  White-haired  old  ocean  seemed 
as  a  brother. 


these  talks  Israel  unconsciously 
•owed  the  seeds  of  his  eventual  return. 
Fur  with  added  years,  the  boy  felt  added 
bnging  to  escape  his  entailed  misery,  by 
eoifi[ias^ng  fitr  his  father  and  himself,  a 
Toya^  ti>  the  Promised  Land.    By  his 


CHAPTER  XXVn. 

RIQUIISCAT   IV   PACB. 

It  happened  that  the  ship,  gaining  her 
port,  was  moored  to  the  dtick  on  a 
Fourth-of-July ;  and  half-an-hour  after 
Unding,  hustled  by  tlie  riotous  crowd 
near  Faneuil  Hall,  the  old  man  narrowly 
escaped  being  run  over  by  a  patriotic 
triumphal  car  in  the  procession,  flying  a 
broidered  banner,  inscribed  with  gilt 
letters : — 

^^BUNKBB-HILL. 

1775. 

GLORY   TO  THE  HEBOES  THAT   FOUGHT  1" 

It  was  on  Gopps*  Hill,  within  the  city 
bounds,  one  of  the  enemy's  positions 
during  the  fight,  that  our  wanderer 
found  his  best  repose  that  day.  Silting 
down  here  on  a  mound  \n  the  grave- 
yard, he  looked  off  acn)ss  Charles  Kiver 
towards  the  battle-ground,  whose  in- 
cipient monument,  at  tliat  period,  was 
hard  to  see,  as  a  struggling  sprig  uf 
corn  in  a  chilly  spring.  U]>on  those 
heights,  fifty  years  before,  his  now  feeble 
hands  had*  wielded  both  ends  of  the 
musket.  There  too  he  had  received  that 
slit  U|ion  the  chest,  which  afterwards,  in 
the  affair  with  the  Serapis,  being  tra- 
versed by  a  cutlass  wound,  made  him 
now  the  bescarred  bearer  of  a  cross. 

F<ir  a  long  time  he  sat  mute,  gazing 
blankly  about  him.  The  sultry  July 
day  wa?  waning.  His  son  sought  to 
cheer  him  a  little  ere  rising  to  return  to 
the  loilging  for  the  present  assigned 
them  by  the  shiivcaptain.  **Nay,"  re- 
plied tlie  old  man,  ^'1  shall  get  no  fitter 
rest  than  here  by  the  mounds." 

But  from  this  true  ''Potters'  Field,"  the 
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toy  at  length  drew  him  away ;  and  en- 
eouraged  next  morning  by  a  vohintary 
parse  mode  up  among  the  reas^^embled 
passengerak  father  ami  pon  f^tarted  by 
stage  tor  ihe  oouiitry  of  the  Housatonic. 
But  the  exile's  presence  in  these  old 
mountain  townships  proved  lees  a  return 
tlmn  a  resnrreciion.  At  first,  none 
knew  hitn,  nor  could  recall  having  heard 
of  him.  Ere  long  it  was  found,  that 
more  than  thirty  years  previous,  the  last 
known  survivor  of  his  &niily  in  that 
region,  a  bachelor,  following  tlie  exam- 
ple of  three-foorths  of  his  neiglibors, 
had  sold  out  and  removed  to  a  distant 
country  in  the  west;  where  exactly, 
none  could  say. 

lie  sought  to  get  a  glimpse  of  his 
father's  homestead.  But  it  had  been 
burnt  down  long  ago.  Accompanied  by 
his  son,  dim- eyed  and  dim-hearted,  he 
next  went  to 'find  the  site.  But  the 
roads  had  years  before  been  changed. 
The  old  road  was  now  broused  over  by 
sheep ;  the  new  one  ran  straight  throngh 
whnt  had  tbrmerly  been  orchards.  Bat 
new  orchards,  planted  from  other  sack- 
ers,  and  in  time  grafted,  throve  on  sun- 
ny {"lofies  near  by,  where  blackberries 
had  once  been  ])icked  by  the  bushel. 
At  length  he  came  to  a  field  waving 
with  buc^twheat.  It  seemed  one  of 
those  fields  which  himself  had  often 
reaped.  But  it  turned  out,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  but  three  summers  since,  a 
walnut  grove  had  stood  there.  Then  he 
vaguely  remembered  that  his  fatlier  had 
■oiuetimes  talked  of  planting  such  a 
grove,  to  detend  tlie  neighboring  fields 
against  the  cold  nortli  wind ;  yet  where 
precisely  that  grove  was  to  have  been,  his 
shattered  mind  could  not  recall.  But  it 
eeoiiied  not  unlikely  that  during  his  long 
exile,  the  walnut  grove  had  been  planted 
and  harvested,  as  well  as  the  annual 
Gro|M»  preceding  and  succeeding  it,  on 
the  verv  same  soil. 

Ere  long,  on  the  moantain  side,  he 
passed  into  an  ancient  natural  wood, 
which  seemed  some  way  familiar,  and 
midway  in  it,  paut*ed  to  contemplate  a 
strange,  mouldy  pile,  resting  at  one  end 
agAiu:>t  a  sturdy  beech.  Though  wher- 
ever touched  by  liis  staff,  however  lightly, 
this  pile  would  crumble,  yet  here  and 
there,  even  in  {>owder,  it  preserved  the 
exoirt  look,  each  irreguUurly  defined  line, 
of  wliat  ii  hod  originally  been — namely, 
a  h:i.f-cord  of  stout  hemlock  (one  of  the 
wood:*  least  affected  by  exposure  to  the 
air),  in  a  foregoing  generation  chopped 
ftud  stacked    up  on  the   spot,  against 


sledging-time ;  but,  as  somelii 
pens  in  such  case.s  by  subseque 
sight,  abandoned  to  oblivioni 
Type  now,  as  it  stood  there,  of 
arrested  intentions,  and  a  long 
rotting  in  early  inis>hap. 

''*'  Do  I  dream  ?''  mused  the  be 
old  man,  ^^  or  what  is  this  vit 
comes  to  me,  of  a  cold,  cloudy  i 
long,  long  ago,  and  I  heav 
elbowed  log  against  the  beech, 
sapling?  Nay,  nay;  I  can  D( 
old." 

'*  Come  away,  father,  from  th 
damp  wood,"  said  his  son,  and 
forth. 

Blindly  ranging  to  and  fro,  tl 
saw  a  man  ploughinf .  Advancin 
the  wanderer  met  Tiim  by  a  lit 
of  ruinous  burnt  masonry,  like 
bled  chimney,  what  seemed  the 
the  fire-place,  now  aridly  stuck  o 
and  there,  with  tliin,  clinging 
prohibitory  nlo^»se3,  like  execnl 
fers.  Just  AS  the  oxen  were  bi 
the  stranger's  plougli  was  hitol 
sideways,  by  sudden  contact  wi 
sunken  stone  at  the  ruin's  base. 

*' There;  this  is  the  twenti 
my  plougii  has  struck  this  old 
stone.    Ah,  old  man, — siultry  da 

^^  Who^e  house  stood  here, 
said  the  wanderer,  touching  1 
buried  hearth  with  his  stan^  ' 
fresh  farrow  overlapped  it. 

^'  Don't  know ;  forget  the  xuud 
West,  though,  I  believe.  Yoi 
'em  ?" 

But  the  wanderer  made  no  r 
his  eye  was  now  fixed  on  a 
natural  bend  or  wave  in  one  of 
mosised  sti»ne  jambs. 

^'  What  ore  you  looking  at  so, 
" '  Father  r  here,"  raking  with 
^*'my  father  would  sit,  and  b 
mother,  and  here  i,  little  infan 
totter  bet  w^een,  even  as  now,  on( 
on  the  very  same  spot,  but  in  th( 
ed  air,  I  do.  The  ends  meet, 
away,  friend." 

Best  followed  now  is  this  life, 
rying,  like  itself,  to  a  close. 

Few  things  remain. 

He  was  repulsed  in  efforts,  aft 
sion,  by  certain  caprices  of  Is 
scars  proved  his  oidy  medal?, 
tated  a  little  book,  the  record  of 
tunes.  But  long  ago  it  fadc^ 
print — himself  out  of  being-^h 
out  of  metnory.  He  died  the  si 
that  the  oldest  oak  on  his  nat 
was  blown  down. 
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SENSITIVE    SPIRITS. 


*^  A  JTof  iMV  tktr4  it  flMMlM^  milanekal^" 

SO  saith  Samael  Taylor  C»leridge. 
Xor  M  ihere.  For  'itulancltoly^  we 
know,  iiivaus  ^Z-turl;  biU,*  and  a  mMn- 
tkrvpUt  i»  a  /iurdvdfiuTro^ — a  luao-liater — 
boLb  uf  them  iucdOaiatent  wiih  the  love- 
uniiy  o(  brethren.  Wo  have  absolutely 
Do  lajth  in  the  atrabiliar^  and  regard 
much  ot  the  ^'  inarticulate  dumb  show/' 
and  ail  of  tiie  lugubrioud  utiet'anct'd  of 
oar  uuinbc-rless  Byronlets,  very  much  in 
the  Millie  lighi  ad  we  do  the  disconsolate 
bnyinga  of  some  woe-begoiie  A — . 

But,  wiiile  these  are  our  sentiments — 
then»  i^  nevertheless,  in  every  person  ot' 
fine  tellings,  .i  tinge  of  sadiieE»s — the  re- 
•olt  of  the  strange,  motley  miiigliugs  of 
theae  awful  lile-aud-deatli  commingling 
•ocnes — that  seems  to  steep  nature  in 
tear*,  and  renders  everything  sadly  sol- 
amo  to  (he  ev-e  and  to  tlie  heart. 

We  remember  reading,  some  years 
•go,  in  ihoae  delightt'ul  "  Conversations 
with  Gtieiiie,*'  by  Eckermaim,  a  iia:isa;;e 
wherein  G'^^the  refers  to  the  iiitKleru 
*^  Poisiou-schoor^  of  poetry,  the  follow- 
•K  of  which,  says  he,  seem  to  regard 
•Very  per^on  as  sick,  and  the  whole 
world  one  va.->t  lazaretto — ^aml  ob>erves 
that  it  is  the  function  of  |K>etry  to  make 
Bk  more  contented  with  life,  and  to  ex- 
hibit the  joyous  side  thereof.  Xow,  this 
nay  be  just,  but  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  reineniber  tliat  tlie  author  of  this  dic- 
tom  was  he  whii,  a  tew  years  previou^ly, 
with  iia.'^iotiate  fire-words^  peuuetl  the 
Surrow  s  ot  Werter ! 

£Ue  how,  indeed,  are  we  to  interpret 
the  melodious  moanings  of  a  inxir  Stiel- 
ley,  *'  til.iiig  tite  earth,"  &•<  our  great,  be- 
aignant  Thomas  Carlyle  tells  us,  '*  with 
inarticulate  wail ;  like  the  in  finite  inar- 
ticulate grief  and  weeping  of  forsaken 
•iiiidren  C 

Add  more  especially  is  what  we  have 
nunci.-ited  above,  the  c:i&e  with  that 
dass  wtiich  we  may  call  uH^itice  spiriU, 
For  we  rccoiinize  two  types  of  man  :  the 
eold,  heivy,  »Iiiggish,  unexciiable,  nil 
^mirari  man — the  phUgmatic^  and  he 
vUiin  nature  lias  strung  witli  finer 
eburd« — he  of  tlie  liashing  eye,  and  the 
iiflpu  »ive  temijeramenr,  and  tlie  acute 
pcrcepti**n,  and  the  exquisite  sensibility 
--the  §eraitit€  man. 
Now,  this  sensitiveness  b  an  innate, 


an  unbonght  thing— coming  with  and 
forming  the  very  tnimework  and  tissue 
of  one's  being — not  at  all  to  be  dispensed 
with,  save  at  the  ]ieril  of  losing;  your 
own  self.  And  thi^  we  declare,  alijeit  it 
may  apjiear  unorthodox — albeit  ]»arents 
train  and  teachers  thrush  us  into  a  o<m- 
trary  belief— and  these  great  world-in- 
fiaences  seem  all  to  tend  towards  the 
making  of  us  a  community  of  npathlstA. 

The  sum  total  of  their  teacliing  may 
be  thus  expressed:  ** Nature  ha!«  made 
ns  altogether  wrong ;  we,  however,  are 
goin^  to  rectify  nature.  Ami,  in  order 
to  etfect  this,  begin  by  getting  rid  of  all 
X\vo%%fineft€liHgM  ;  they  are  nothing  but 
romance,  and  sentimentality,  and  very 
troublesome  at  best.  Afake  yourself 
hardy  (i.  t,  heartless).  Sconr  off  this 
exquisite  coating  of  suiHseptibilityv  so 
that,  instead  of  a  soul  on  whose  surface 
every  passing  sunbeam  and  shadow  may 
daguerreotype  itself,  yon  will  be  sensible 
to  naught  that  comes  not  in  positive 
eufi>4  and  downright  h.-ird  blows!*' 

Xow,  to  these  di>ctrines,  friend,  we, 
for  one,  cannot  subscribe  crtdo.  Nay, 
on  tills  sc«)re.  we  are  utter  unbelievers! 
We  ^\\/telih(f$  make  the  man — opinions 
are  imt  the  outer  dress.  We  live,  as 
saith  Fes t  us, 

"  In  feeliDfi,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial ; 

We  fthould  count  time  by  ktari-iAroUt.    He  moei 

Wbo  thicks  mo9t-/er0/<  the  »oUe$t—MCtM  the  beet  !** 

"Nature/*  says  Novalis — that  most 
ethereal  of  thitikcrs — "is  an  .Eolian 
har[i,  a  muisical  instrument;  whose  tnnes 
again  are  keys  to  higlier  strin:rs  in  us.** 
And  tiiis  is  ttiat  which  con>titutes  sensi- 
tiveness— the  more  heart-tones  that  we 
have  in  unison  witii  the  great  ^Eolian 
harp  of  Nature,  that  resounds  with  ju- 
bilee and  wail  all  around  us — in  propor- 
tii»ii  as  we  increase  the  points  of  atiecii- 
bijty — in  pMportion  as  our  fceiinirs  pul- 
saTu  with  the  great  heart  of  humanity — 
so  niUi'h,  and  in  such  proportion,  are  we 
sensitive. 

And  Is  it,  then,  that  there  are  those 
who  are  to  an  exnuiMte  degree  alive  to 
all  vague,  boundless,  inexplicable  im« 
pressiuns ;  to  wiiom 

**  The  meanest  flower  that  blowi  eaa  five 
Tbouiphti  thit  too  often  lie  too  deep  for  tsan  ;■* 
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and  f^hose  heart-tones  tremble,  in  pangs 
or  in  pleasures,  to  every  note  of 

**  The  itiU,  slow  moilc  of  hoouuilty  ?** 

There  are.  Nor  are  they  to  be  regard- 
ed otherwise  than  with  wonder  and  awe 
by  us — presenting,  as  they  do,  endless 
and  interesting  anthropolugical  studies. 

Poor  Jean  Jacqnes,  for  instance. 
Uere  is,  in  effect,  a  sensitive  spirit.  With 
a  reticulation  of  nerves  the  linest  and 
most  susceptible  possible — thrilling  in 
ecstasy,  or  writhing  in  agony — full  of  a 
thousand  whims,  and  humors,  and  inean^ 
segvencfB — vacillating  between  the  poles 
of  endless  contradictions,  presenting  a 
very  Sphinx-riddle  for  solution — the  sub- 
limation of  his  own  happiness  and  woe. 
Keadily  can  we  understand  his  bewilder- 
ment— his  perfect  bamhoozlement — at  the 
generation  of  inane  buckram  individuals 
among  whom,  by  some  strange  mishap, 
or  anachronism,  he  foimd  himself  exist- 
ing. And  perfectly  can  we  appreciate 
how,  living  among  such  a  race,  he  should 
imagine  himself  to  be  essentially  ditfer- 
ent  from  any  possible  human  creatnre. 
^^Jene  suis  fait  eomme  aueun  de  ceux 
que  fai  vua;  fo$e  eroire  nitre  fait 
comme  aucun  de  ceux  qui  existent.  Si 
je  ne  vaux  pae  mieux^  au  moine  je  $uii 
autre.  Si  la  nature  a  Men  au  malfait 
de  briter  le  moule  dam  lequel  elle  nCa 
jetiy  <^e%t  ce  dont  on  ne  pent  juger 
qu^aprie  m'avoir  lu^ 

This  is  liis  constantly  reiterated  decla- 
ration. Now,  this  was  just  tlio  case 
vrith  Bcrnardin  de  Saint  Pierre^  and  a 
score  of  otliers  whom  we  might  men- 
tion. But  the  thought  was  merely  im- 
aginary. There  is  not  in  them  a  single 
ivneeee  of  feeling,  not  a  nuance  of  char- 
acter, but  that  has  been  felt  and  illus- 
trated in  multitudes  of  individual  expe- 
riences— wiiich,  in  fact,  has  been,  is  now, 
and  shall  be. 

This,  indeed,  is  one  of  the  peculiari- 
ties characteristic  of  the  class  to  which 
we  refer.  Each  individual  conceives 
himself  to  be  sui  generie — perfectly 
unique  in  his  formation — a  very  Phoenix, 
only  that  no  new  bird  ever  springs  out 
of  his  ashes.  ^^Ah!^'  says  the  senti- 
mental he  or  she —  *'  I  don't  ex[>ect  to 
be  appreciated — I  was  born  to  be  misun- 
derstood— ^I  don't  feel  as  otlier  people 
do — and  there's  no  help  for  itl"  And 
so  tlie  matter  rests — he  wrapping  him- 
self up  in  this  incrustation  of  a  determi- 


nation that  he  is  never  to  be  nnderstood. 
....  How  long?  For  ever?  .... 
Not  generally.  Until,  in  the  profundi- 
ties of  the  soul,  he  realixes  that  life  is  a 
struggle — not  at  all  an  attainment^  and 
feels  that  it  is  not  in  sentiment  aloiM^ 
but  in  feeling  combined  with  action,  that 
true  happiness  consists. 

And  here  we  return  to  the  original 
question  of  sensitiveness.  Now  let  m 
see  if  the  application  of  our  etymologic 
wand  will  not  raise  fh>m  the  dead  and 
buried  past,  some  shapes  that  may  assist 
us  in  the  realization  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. 

'^  Sensitive,"*  is  merely  the  Latiniased 
form  of  our  good  old  Saxon  ac|jective| 
'*  feeling  " — a  sensitive  person  is,  tliere- 
foro,  just  a  person  of  feeling.  And  to 
show  that  there  is,  or  u>as^  a  proper  de- 
gree of  appreciation  among  manldnd  on 
this  subject,  we  may  observe  that 
'' Sense  "t — ^that  sublimation  of  everr- 
thing  that  is  excellent  and  desirable  in 
human  nature,  is  but  an  abstraction  from 
this  same  verb,  to  feel — the  idea  of 
which  underlies  and  vitalizes  it.  So  Ik 
is  with  those  two  beautifully  expressive 
words,  "  compassion,"!  and  '*  sympathy," 
that  sound  forth  with  the  soft,  wailing 
melody  of  an  infinite,  world-embracins 
pity— both  of  them  imply  a  fellow-soj^ 
fering,  n  fellow-feeling. 

Oh !  what  a  story  do  these  words  tail 
ns — how  they  burst  with  meaning  I 
And  what  a  perversion,  what  a  radittl 
untruthfulness,  and  unfaithfulness  to  the 
holiest  emotions  of  our  being  does  it 
manifest,  when  these  precious,  priceloM 
words  (and  worse  still,  the  feelings  whioh 
they  symbolize)  are  warped  to  denote 
mere  pretended,  tawdry, /)Mu<29-emotiont 
— when  sentiment  degenerates  into  •«»- 
timentality. 

But  that  there  are  fine  feelings — that 
there  is  even  a  subdued  solemn  sadnoM 
— which  are  at  once  natural  and  nolitei 
we  can  neither  afiord  to  lose  sight  of  nor 
deny.  And  why  not?  Is  not  life  itself 
even  such  ?  Amid  Nature's  blush  and 
bloom — even  though 

**  Earth  fills  her  Up  with  pleatnret  of  her  Avn ; 
Yeamlnga  the  hath  la  her  own  natural  kind. 
And,  eren  with  tomethinr  of  a  mother's  iniiid» 

And  no  unworthj  aim, 
The  homely  narse  doth  all  she  oan 
To  make  her  foster-child,  her  inmate,  Man, 

Forget  the  glories  he  hath  known, 
And  that  imperial  palace  whence  he  oame,** 


*  BmMot  to  feel.  t  Smuum^  flrom  Sentie. 

t  Con,  pallor— ovv,  iraax^- 
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jet  she  cannot  qnite  accomplish  it.  Still 
stalks  there  over  her  fairest  scenes  the 
Sliatlow — 

■  Grin,  angaiiilj,  ghastly,  gannt  and  ominou  **— 
of  an  infinite  sorrow.  The  shadow  qf 
cursehea  t    Perchance ! 

And  then,  iu  this  strange,  parti- 
oolured  life  of  ours,  doubt  forms  the 
back-ground  upon  which  every  picture 
paints  itself.  Every  system  rests  upon 
bypotbesis^  the  actual  merges  into  the 
iEaduwy  confines  of  the  probable  and 
the  |)Ossible,  and  the  whole 

u  la  rooDded  with  a  dsep.^ 
The  Sphinx  is  no  mere  philosophic 
idealization  or  poetic  myth,  but  a  pro- 
fmndesc  reality — a  reality  which  every 
hutiio  soul  mnst  experience  as  a  very 
eoDdiiion  of  its  heroism.  Fate  surrounds 
w  with  unanswerable  problems,  and  an 
** endless  study"  with  which  to  tantalize 
ud  in  vain  occupy  onrselves,  and  then 
Nts  as  to  eating  our  own  bouls,  from  the 
iheer  imposbibility  of  an  answer.  These 

"  Obitlaatc  <|iaestioalnga 
Of  WBie  and  ootward  thingi, 
raUingi  from  u,  ranlihlDgs, 
Blaok  mb^vinga  of  a  ereatare 
lloTinf  aboat  in  woridi  not  realiaed. 
High  Instifititi  before  which  oar  mortal  nature 
Doih  ircmUe  Uke  a  guilty  thing  turprlMd,** 

eternally  haunt  and  trouble  ns. 

**Thua  has  the  bewildered  wanderer 
to  stand,  as  so  many  have  done,  shouting, 
^De^tion  after  question,  into  the  Sibyl- 
esve  of  Destiny,  and  receive  no  answer 
bat  an  echo." 

Dii  we  not  lire  out  a  childhood  teem- 
iig  with  these  dreams  ? 

For  many  a  long,  long  summer^s  day 
bave  we  l^n  on  the  heathery  hill-side, 
vithoat  the  power,  and,  indeed,  witliout 
llie  des^ire  to  move,  gazing  with  calm 
(laeidity,  or  breast  heaving  with  ecstasy 
of  einiition  on  the  deep  blue  ether  that 
Imng  over  na,  listening 

■*Toihc  eadcBcc  of  the  whIrUng  world 
WUeh  danect  nmnd  the  ■an," 

"  Vith  tboaghu  beyond  the  reacliefl  of  oar  ■oals,*' 
«c  voald  string  fancy  into  fancy,  com- 
Une  tutKther  ^  we  have  ever  heard  or 
isiiajnovd  concerning  ourselves,  or  na- 
tcrt.  or  Go<l — pursue  with  a  motley,  yet 
^'^''  incoherent  logic,  a  thought — linking 
'^iry  with  vagary  and  the  known 
*{''■  lite  unknown,  till  we  found  our- 
^'•e«  in  Ubyrinthine  mazes  fruin  which - 
^tl'an  would  have — bntfuuud  it  impos- 
riUe— ^x^ricated  ourselve-t.  And  btill 
li-ffte  v.tiiilJ  ci»me  ever  up  the  eternal 
V2y;  rill  we  would  tarn  us  round,  and 


resting  our  head  on  our  arms,  weep  the 
tears  of  baffled  inquires  and  heart  th rob- 
bings unresfHmded  to— un responded  to, 
becau<:e  their  answer  is  only  to  be  found 
in  that  Absolute  which  is  their  birth- 
place, and  which  to  tis,  exists  but  in  the 
desire.  And  so  we  glide  through  a 
youth 

** Haunted  for  ever  by  the  Eternal  Mind.** 

But  even  in  manhood,  tliere  are  mo- 
ments Si)lemn  and  calm,  when,  amid  our 
sad  s>atiety,  we  ask  ourselves  tbese  same 
child-questionings  over  again.  Timea 
in  which  we  realize  witli  I>ante  that 

**Tatte  I'oro,  chd  sotto  la  luna, 
E  che  qii  Ai,  dl  queste  anime  stancha 
Non  potercbbe  fftrne  potar  una." 

And  when  the  same  eternal  whence 
and  ^thy  and  whither^  come  with  awful 
force  over  us.  But  still  without  a  re- 
sponse. .  .  .  Why?  .  .  .  Because 
the  Finite  can  nccer  male  out  the  theth 
rem  of  the  Infinite, 

We  stand  beneath  "the  long-drawn 
aisles  and  fretted  vaulta  "  of  a  vast  niys- 
tery-temple^-at  each  end  of  which 
hang,  in  drapery  fold;*,  the  curtains  of 
life  and  death.  Through  the  mystery- 
stained  windows,  glimmer  fnint  streaks 
of  a  dim,  religious  light — which  light 
we  name  inoit ledge.  The  phantasma- 
gorical  tetters  of  a  sense,  «>f  a  phenome- 
nal world,  bind  us  and  limit  our  expe- 
rience. Ilow,  then,  can  we  hope  to  ar- 
rive at  a  solution  to  the  infinite  prob- 
lems 1 

Have  we  not,  then,  cause  for  thought- 
fulness — for  sadness — tor  sorrow  ?  And 
then,  in  addition,  come  the  boundless 
"mii?€riesof  human  life" — the  concen- 
trated woes  of  mankind  wailing  in  infi- 
nite discord,  and  lacerating  every  heart 
possessed  of  a  particle  of  sensibility. 
And  so  tlie  tender  heart  sinks  down  des- 
ponding, the  consummation  of  the  reali- 
zation being  the  consummation  of  his 
despair. 

Moreover,  this  aoutenesa  of  sensibility, 
allied  to  a  feeling  of  longing,  constitutes 
the  very  essence  of  poesy. 

**  HaBt  thou  not  found  some  ipot 
Whei%  miierable  man  might  find  a  han>I^r  lotf 

is  the  language  of  poetry.  Tlie  rof  ponse 
thereto— lying  all  around  us,  in  ''thou- 
sand-figured, thousand-toned  harmonious 
nature  " — she,  too,  gives  us.  For,  in- 
deed, what  ia  the  poet,  but  one  whose 
heart,  strung  in  sympathetic  nnison  with 
all  the  manitold  voices  of  the  univeree, 
renders  bock  the<e  voices;  and,  like  the 
harp  of  £i>hw,  '*  changes  even  the  vulgar 
wind  into  articulate  melody  f " 
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And  now  the  question  wijl  force  itnelf 
upon  ns— Is  this  Hensitiveness.a  good,  U 
It  a  desirable  thitjg?    .    .    .    The  repl^, 
like  the  solution  of  so  many  otiior  life- 
problems,  is  both  positive  and  ne^cative. 
An  exquia>ite  organism  is  productive  at 
once  of  untold  pleasure  and  incalculable 
pain.    It  a  throwing  open  the  avenues 
of  both — an  increase  of  possibilities — 
capable  of  transporting  its  poi^sessor  to 
Elysian  scenes,  or  plunging  him  into  the 
utter    blank    starlessness    of  Tartarus. 
But  certcs,  if  life  consist  in  feelings,  in 
impressions,  in  heart-throbs—the  sum 
total  th6re(»f  constituting  the  result  in 
the  man — then  the  sensitive  soul,  which 
is  just  the  feeling  soul,  alive  to  every 
psychal  sun-beam  and  shadow' — awake 
to  every  influence  from  without,  and 
concentrating  into  hours  the  experienee 
and  the  emotion  of  years,  lives  more- 
draws  more  copiously  on  the  vital  fount^ 
and  i9,  tliereby,  more  of  a  man.    But 
then  the  sadness  ?    ...    Ah !  the  sad- 
ness, the  very  hyperbole  of  woe  that 
such  an  one  endures !    With  his  bound* 
less  capabilities  of  suffering — his  emo- 
tions ramifying  into  endless  intricacies — 
wiUi  oddities  and  idiosyncrasies  (what 
others  kindly  name  for  him,  whim^  petu- 
lance^ etc.),  which  those  that  are  made 
of  sterner  stuff  cannot  possibly  conceive 
of— pos^ssed,  too,  by  that  terrible  power 
of    feeling — exaggeration — no     wonder 
that  he  begins,  in  youth, 


•  with  gladnew— 


Bat  OMrefrom  eomaUi  ta  Uie  cod  decpoodeacy  aad 
madncul" 

We  referred,  in  the  beginning,  to  the 
two  types  of  man.  These  are,  of  course, 
antip<'Klal  in  their  nature,  as,  indeed,  are 
the  poles  of  all  philosophies.  We  have 
the  thesis  in  the  man  of  feeling,  the 
antitliesis  in  the  man  of  intellect — at 
one  extreme  the  man  theoretic,  at  the 
other  the  man  practic.  Between  them 
is  waged  an  endless  antagoni^m — and  yet 
they  have  both  of  tliem  a  truthful  basis. 
But  they  view  life  from  a  diflereot  stand- 
point. Shall  we  reconcile  them?  It 
were  impossible.  Says  R.  W.  Emerson : 
"  Each  man  is  born  with  a  predisposi- 
tion to  one  or  the  other  of  tfiese  sides 
of  nature;  and,  it  will  easily  happen 
that  men  will  bo  found  devoted  to  one 
or  the  other." 

And  this  leads  us  to  a  natural  corolla- 
ry— whidh  is,  at  the  same  time,  tlie 
highest  problem  of  education ;  it  is  this : 
Bnng  out  younelf^  SLOiyoursef/^  be  your- 


$clf/  And  with  suoh  a  developoieiit 
you  will  attain  to  the  loftiest  tvpe  of 
your  ideality.  The  discovery  wm  liavo 
to  be  made  sooner  or  later,  that  it  is  in 
Tain  t<i  fit  every  soul  into  the  Procruzttean 
bed  of  any  one  rigid  form  or  system.  For 
there  are  too  many  heights,  and  depthsi 
and  lengtlis,  and  breadths  in  the  soul  for 
mathematics  to  measure,  or  locic  to  com- 
pass. And  not  until  the  evcilution  of  ft 
system  of  philosochy  which  places  the 
heart-tetling  and  the  divine  intuitions  in 
their  own  central  position,  can  we  hope 
to  arrive  at  the  dav-spring  of  truth. 

Then  let  ns,  while  we  beware  of  abuse, 
cultivate,  not  repress,  all  those  fine 
feelings,  mingling  all  with  action,  which 
will  be  the  antidote  against  every  bane- 
ful result.  They  are  not  to  be  got  rid 
of— being,  as  it  were,  the  very  voice  of 
Qod.  Indeed,  what  we  require  is  more 
fsitli  therein.  We  need  more  confidence 
in  heart-tellings  than  in  the  dictates  of 
mortality.  We  require  men  and  womiB 
who,  philosophers  enough  not  to  be 
materialists,  believe  that  there  is  more 
in  nature  tiian  we  oan  m^,  and  who  are 
willing  to  have  faith  in  what  we  eanti^t 
see.  To  wliom  there  etill  lives  in  the 
faith  of  feeling  as  well  as  in  the  Cuth  of 
reason: 


•«  Th«  IntdllflUe  tbnm  of 
Tb«  Uir  hanuHiiUM  of  old  religioa. 
The  povcr,  tti«  bcautj  and  ttie  m^eitj, 
Thai  haT«  their  hauntf  in  dale  or  plaj  moonl 
Or  foreft,  bj  tlow  itream  or  pebbly  iprinf ; 
Or  ehaams  and  wathy  depths  ** 

Nor  less  important  is  the  lesson  to 
preserve,  through  life,  the  sensitivenen 
of  youtli.  The  childhood  of  fiiith  and 
belief,  with  all  its  gushing  glory— ila 
mystery  and  its  majesty — passes  awaj** 
and  manhood  too  often  finds  us  a  mom 
of  sophists,  and  atheists,  and  apathistiL 
To  preserve  through  life,  the  gentle  be- 
nignity, the  boundless  belief,  and  the 
tender  nympathies  of  youtli — anoli  is  onr 
duty.  To  ^  preserve  immaculate  till  evt| 
the  manners  of  the  morn.^'  We  OOB- 
dude  with  the  exquisite  idealization  of 
the  thought  by  our  mild,  Braminloil 
Wordsworth,  in  the  spirit  of  whieh  may 
each  one  of  us  live  and  labor: 

"'  iSj  heart  leapt  vp  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  Uie  tkj ; 
So  was  it  when  mj  life  began ; 
80  Is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
80  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die  I 
The  child  is  father  of  the  man : 
And  I  eould  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.*' 
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A  FAMILY  PARTY.— What  diflFerent 
as6>.H;iaciond  are  awakened  by  thei$e 
words! 

To  tlie  child — petted  npon  such  occa- 
nons  by  annts  and  uncles,  wlio  selH:«hly 
ignore  the  necessary  di:»cip]ine,  the  re- 
laxation of  whiise  wlH)le.<oine  restraints 
is  felt  by  those  more  nearly  connected 
witli  tlie  spoiled  darling — to  a  child  such 
a  meeting  is  a  perfect  ttilHIlinent  of  the 
brightest  ideal  of  hap]iines!f.  Who  does 
not  retneinber  those  green  aises  in  tlie 
dreary  desert  of  youth  (fur  in  spite  of 
noers,  I  hold  childhood  to  be  the  most 
oi^mal  st'ige  of  our  mortal  journey),  a 
Christmas  partv,  or  Ne\v  England 
Thank!!i:n\'ing.  "the  memories  of  such 
Mony  Ii«iur<,  like  the  figures  in  SaIvator*3 
pctores,  stand  distinct  and  palpable  upon 
the  clouded  canvas  of  the  p:ist. 

Tlie  young  man,  it  is  true,  just  escaped 
ftom  the  thraldom  of  domestic  restraint 
to  t?!e  glorioiH  liberty  of  collegiate  exist- 
ence, Tnay  cluiose  to  cor:sider  sucli  do- 
mei^tic  gatherings  heavy  beyond  all  suf- 
fSeranct'.  and  love  to  escape  to  billiards 
or  t!ie  club.  Hut  the  whirligig  of  time, 
•ooner  or  later,  brings  nliout  irs  own  re- 
ren^e< :  and  you  shall  one  day  find  this 
very  supercilious  and  glossy  young  gentle- 
nau  tran»formed  into  the  careworn  citi- 
ftn  of  .sixty  years,  whose  only  real 
pleris»nre  i-  in  the  society  and  'kindly 
miiustratioDS  of  tliose,  whom  the  strong 
ties  of  kindred  still  bind  to  himself,  when 
Worldly  claims,  and  worldly  connections 
tre  loo-eiied,  and  ready  to  fall  away. 

To  age,  as  well  as  to  childhood,  a  fa- 
■Oy  party  brings  a  pleasant  hour;  for 
aaii*s  last  d:iy.<>,  like  his  first,  must  be 
ipent  at  home.  And  liappy,  indeed,  is 
be  wh  >  is  coiistaiuly  surrounded  by  a 
bmiiiar  circle,  harmonious  and  unbroken, 
Auring  those  latter  day 4,  when  the  mind 
erave!»  other  society  than  its  own  crea- 
tfon-s,  an  1  clings  to  the  few  bright  links 
of  affec:ion  and  househoM  interest,  that 
draw  it  earthward  more  stroiigly  ihan 
fid  the  relations  of  bu>ine&«,  politii's,  or 
80c:al    connections,  that  were    severed 

Tiie  [resence  of  no  form,  endeared  by 
lovff  and  cusiom,  graces  the  desolate 
B»an-iun  where  the  closing  vcars  of  my 
life  h.ive  been  ca-t  away,  ^o  young  or 
ebeerfij  r<jire  ever  breaks  the  heavy 
lilence  which  fills  the  hall— muflles  with 
90  lofc  a  carpet  the  oaken  siaircase — and 


nestles  undisturbed  in  the  faded  cnrtains 
of  the  drawing  room. 

And  yet,  from  that  old  custom  tha 
weds  us  to  familiar  states,  this  solitude 
has  lost  many  of  its  terrors.  The  over- 
ftigfit  of  the  farm  occupies  me  during  the 
day,  an<l  in  the  evening  I  muse  over 
heaps  of  journals  and  letters  tliat  several 
generati«»ns  have  accumulated,  till  the 
bustling  scenes  of  the  past,  wh<»se  only 
record  is  in  the  din^'y  paper  before  me, 
return  as  vividly  as  distant  objects  shine 
on  the  inward  vision  of  those  who,  in 
the  mysterious  phenomenon  of  conscious 
sleep, '  resign  their  being  to  another^s 
will. 

And,  truly,  this  society  of  phantoms 
sometimes  seems  inore  real  and  satisfy- 
ing than  if,  ar'ter  the  example  of  enchant- 
ed princes  in  the  fairy  stories,  these 
shadowy  being**  were  permitted,  on  some 
one  evening  of  the  year,  to  take  their 
earthly  torm«,  and  In  beside  my  fire. 
Every  silver  vein  of  talk  rnnst  be  0[)ened 
through  the  rnbbi<«h  of  much  that  is 
vulgar  and  common-place.  The  material 
vesture  that  separates  harmonious  spirits 
here  below,  ever  exacts  this  tribute. 
But  in  communing  with  the  ]>asr,  we  are 
clogged  by  no  such  hindrance.  The 
tfil  with  which  we  seek  to  cove*  frail- 
ties, and  beneath  which  characteristics 
and  excellences  are  likewise  concealed, 
is  thrown  a^ide — rC'^erve  and  conscious- 
ness are  dismissed — and  we  know  an 
interciMirse  so  deep  and  true  as  to  image 
that  for  which  we  hope  hereaf:er. 

I  turn  over  the  papers  just  mentioned, 
and  find  them  mixed,  in  strange  confn- 
8i»m.  They  were  hastily  collected  from 
various  quarters,  and  tumbled  together 
in  an  old  trunk  many  years  ago ;  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  persuatle  myself 
to  go  through  the  ta-^k  of  arr:mging,*des- 
troying,  and  jjreservmg,  which  from  time 
to  time  such  an  inheritance  demands. 
To-night  the  accustomed  reluctance  is 
upon  me  strongly  as  ever;  and  so  pack- 
ages and  single  sheets  are  taken  up  at 
random,  and  1  note  down  hastily  what- 
ever strikes  me  ;  waiting  for  some  more 
c«»nvenient  time  thorou^'hly  to  examine 
all  the  memorabilia  before  me,  and  so 
to  amuiL'e  the  historv  of  a  once  noted 
family,  that  I  have  fong  liad  in  mind. 
The  desultory  survey  of  my  pos.-essiona 
proposed  to  till  this  hour  before  bed- 
time, leads   by   chanc4}  to  a  person  to 
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whom  of  all  others  my  recollection 8  have 
little  pleasure  in  wandering — myself. 

A  small  parcel  is  before  me.  It  con- 
tains a  child's  Hrst  etforts  at  letter-writ- 
ing. The  paiier  is  well  s])rinkled  with 
inky  drops,  the  words  of  curious  ortho- 
graphy, and  the  sentences  clad  in  that 
rigid  armor,  which  only  the  steady  blows 
of  years  of  practice  can  bend  into  an  easy 
style.  First,  come  brief  and  labored 
epistles  written  from  home  to  some 
member  of  the  family,  temporarily  ab- 
sent; then,  more  corelej^s  and  less  sug- 
gestive productions,  which,  having  been 
improved  and  expurgated  by  the  master, 
found  their  way  from  the  prison  walls  of 
a  boarding-school.  Even  now  a  shudder 
comes  over  ine,  as  I  remember  the  envy 
once  felt  for  these  old  letters  that  could 
escape  from  ^*  bounds  '*  without  question, 
and  after  a  short  entombment  in  the 
mail-bag  (just  long  enough  to  add  a  rest 
to  what  followed)  come  forth  to  all  the 
brightness  and  harmony  of  home. 

Among  the  earlier  epistlei^  is  one  writ- 
ten to  a  friend  in  the  city,  that  describe 
the  family  festivities  on  Thanksgiving 
day.  The  scene  is  before  me  with  all  its 
life  and  freshness,  as  I  read  the  hack- 
neyed phrases  of  delight^  which  here 
have  poorly  told  the  rapture  felt.  The 
room  where  I  sit,  as  well  as  the  darkened 
chamber  across  the  hall,  again  seem  lit 
by  smiling  and  familiar  faces,  that  have 
since  wasted,  and  so  gone  out.  All  the 
family  Iiavo  assombled^-every  one  is 
particularly  beaming — and  the  children, 
decorated  for  exhibition  with  maternal 
interest,  seem  never  to  have  douded 
tlieir  finery  by  fretfulness. 

Surely  our  annual  Thanksgiving  fes- 
tivity may  be  considered  a  bright  exam- 
ple of  what  a  family  meeting  may  be 
made  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances. There  is  a  charm  in  dining 
away  from  home  (tor  is  there  not  a 
grandfather  to  give  the  dinner?)— a  sat- 
isfaction in  sitting  next  an  indulgent 
aunt,  who  attentively  helps  us  to  all 
sorts  of  forbidden  viands. 

How  delightful  to  gaze  up  the  long 
tables,  lost  in  admiration  of  the  green 
glasses,  and  curiously  cut  decanters, 
which  must  rejoice  to  descend  from  their 
dusty  state  on  the  highest  shelf  of  some 
dark  cl(h»et,  whither  they  will  soon  re- 
turn to  wish  away  another  j^ear.  Quan- 
tities of  amusing  stories  hll  an  impor- 
tant nook  in  the  remembrance  of  that 
genial  occasion.  Stories  shouted  out  for 
the  benefit  of  the  company,  not  selfishly 
whispered  to  a  neighbor,  as  is  now  done 


in  accordance  with  the  edict  banishing 
general  conversation  from  the  dinner- 
table.  But  the  real  pleasure  of  the  day 
is  reserved  until  we  return  to  the  parlor 
—when  we  feel  that  comfortable  stale 
of"  fullness,"  whose  adjectives,  as  we 
have  learnt  in  the  Latin  grammar,  re- 
quire the  ablative — when  just  liberated 
from  the  restraint  of  sitting  still,  nearly 
as  irksome  at  dinner  as  at  school — then 
the  fun  commences  in  good  earnest. 

On  the  particular  evening  which 
comes  before  me,  we  have  finished  one 
good  old  game  of  "stage-coach,*^  and 
are  about  constructing  another  upon  an 
improved  pattern,  when  the  door  openSi 
ana  three  gentlemen  are  ushered  in. 

This  arrival  seems  quite  as  embarrass- 
ing and  provoking  as  did  that  of  the 
"  Uiree  customers,"  when  John  Gilpin 
was  mounted  and  equipped  for  his  mem- 
orable ride  to  Edmonton.  The  new 
comers  are  regarded  with  no  favor  by 
the  younger  part  of  the  family.  Strang- 
ers are  always  unacceptable  to  chil«Iren, 
and  we  sympathize  heartily  with  Uncle 
Charles,  a  timid  gentleman  from  tne 
country,  who  declares  that  one  day  in 
the  year,  grandf'atlier  might  have  a^ed 
nobody  out  of  the  family. 

But  the  sequel  showed  that  grand- 
father was  right  after  all— for  one  of  the 
gentlemen  has  a  remarkable  talent  for 
sawing  wood  (or  rather  for  imitating  the 
noise  caused  by  that  usefUl  operation^ 
and  before  he  has  been  in  the  room  five 
minutes  actually  retires  into  the  doeet 
in  company  witii  an  arm  chair,  which  ia 
sawed  to  pieces  leg  by  1^  in  full  hearing 
of  the  breathless  assembly. 

Uncle  Charles  relaxes  a  little  at  this 
unexpected  entertainment,  and  is  wil- 
ling to  acknowledge  that  if  tlie  excel- 
lent rule,  that  no  outsiders  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  professed  family  i>arty,  might 
upon  any  occasion  bo  allowed  an  excep- 
tion, one  could  be  daimed  in  favor  of  a 
person  so  charmingly  gifted.  But  if  it 
is  generally  admitted  that  the  young 
gentleman  is  a  decided  addition  to  our 
party,  we  are  very  certain  that  the  bald 
citizen,  a  certain  Colonel  Smith  from  the 
far  west,  and  his  companion,  the  little 
dt>ctor  in  spectacles,  could  very  well  be 
dispensed  with.  There  they  have  stood 
perfectly  unmoved  during  the  irresistible 
sounds  from  the  closet,  as  if,  indeed,  the 
sawing  up  of  ann-chairs  was  an  ordinarr 
and  every  day  occurrence,  with  whioo 
thev  had  long  been  perfectly  satiated. 

But  we  have  soon  reason  to  change 
our  minds,  for  Col.  Smith  being  called 
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opon  for  a  song,  instead  of  singing  about 
laiiiea  and  n<oonlig!it,  or  sbining  blades 
and  red  fields,  enrercainf)  us  with  an 
antobiitgraphical  sketcli  of  an  unfortunattj 
gentleman  who  fell  into  a  hogsbe:id  uf 
iDo]aas<s,  and  iinniediately  upon  getting 
ODt,  euco'trntered  the  ia<ly  whom  lie  was 
about  to  marry.  The  iiuprobabiliir  of 
the  accident,  the  grutesque  rbynics  that 
ended  every  lirie,  and  the  villainous  punt 
with  which  the  hero  was  forced  to  con- 
sole himself,  added  to  the  exceeding  gra- 
rity  of  the  chant  i!i  which  his  adveutures 
were  narrate. 1,  prorliiced  an  effect  in- 
tensely lu>:ior<)u.s — and  our  prejudice 
agair.si  inierlopors  is  conquered  propor- 
tionally. 

But  the  gre-it  triumph  of  the  evening 
is  restfrveil  fi»r  ti.e  littic  doctor,  who,  up- 
on t!ie  concIu'^I-'H  of  liie  song,  immediate- 
ly volnnteers  to  initiate  any  one  so  dis- 
posed into  a  most  honorable  and  ancient 
^rder  of  ciiiva'.ry.  wlioso  members  are 
knoiKii  a<  krncht.^  •>!  the  whistle,  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  enter- 
tain.'neni  tholr  i;ii:\!t:on  aflTords.  The 
offer  is  receive'!  wi:h  a  great  deal  of 
&vor,  and  everybody  tries  to  persuade 
■omebody  else  t*)  enter  this  august  soci- 
ctT  for  the  gratificati<»n  of  the  company. 
When  the  eloquence  oi  the  party  is  tho- 
roughly exhausted,  and  we  have  arrived 
at  the  sta:o  uf  de.-pair,  necessary  to  the 
proper  a^'preciation  of  a  ci.>nilescension, 
the  wood-^awiI:^  gentleman  emerges 
fixym  some  dark  corner,  and  declares  a 
retdine^  to  undergo  wliatever  is  desired. 

He  accordingly  submits  to  be  blind- 
folded, and,  in  that  condition  turned 
round,  and  load  about  the  room  in  vari- 
009  directions,  nniil  being  properly  con- 
faied,  he  is  forced  to  kneel  before  the 
doctor,  wi:o  makes  a  pompous  address, 
and  finally  srriking  the  candidate  witli  a 
cane,  by  v.ay  i»f  Mvnrd,  assures  him  that 
bis  probation  shall  bo  concluded  when 
the  whittle  that  sounds  behind  him  shall 
be  discovered. 

Xow  the  mystery  is  simrily  this.  Dur- 
ing the  «oIemrii?y  of  the  speocli,  a  small 
vfaistle  at'aci.eil  to  a  bit  of  ribbon,  wai 
psnned  to  the  collar  of  the  gentlemau^s 
coat.  No  so«»ner  is  the  ban'lage  removed 
from  the  t-yes  of  the  new  brother,  than 
the  dot'tor  runs  behind  him  and  blows  a 
•hhli  bla<t  up(»:i  the  icstruinent  that 
dangler  at  Ms  back;  this  is  soon  repeated 
by  ditfcrex.t  members  of  the  company, 
a&d  the  {I  or  k::i^ht  commences  his 
learch.  \\  e  f.retend  to  pass  the  wliistlo 
from  li.-iiid  ti  hari'l,  wi/ile  the  young  pcn- 
tle-!'.au  >;r«t  piirsuc-  one  and  then  another, 


and  then  wheels  qnickly  round  to  pounce 
upon  tiiC  per&on  who  lias  just  wnistled 
behind  him.  The  fun  con^sts  in  the 
complete  Ciinfusiun  of  the  ]ioor  knight, 
who,  at  the  very  moment  when  some- 
bi>dy  is  canght,  who  has  just  blown  the 
whistle,  and"  has  had  no  ojfpnriunity  to 
pass  it  to  his  nei^zhbor,  hears  it  again 
sound  clearly  at  his  back.  The  prt>b:ition 
of  the  knight  did  not  end  till  the  appear- 
ance of  the  annual  waiter  of  ue^'us,  which 
is  handed  round  at  intervals  during  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  Tne  young  gentle- 
man is  then  released  from  his  penance, 
and  presented  with  the  whistle,  in  token 
of  the  acceptable  manner  in  which  he 
has  amused  the  company. 

I  cannot  bear  to  leave  the  ruddy  glow 
that  hangs  upon  tltis  scene,  and  pass  on 
to  the  time  nmrked  in  succeeding  letters. 
The  children  that  play  so  merrily,  and  in 
the  sweet  unconsciousness  of  youth 
gra<i)ed  happines-s  and  were  not  palle<l 
with  its  i)os»ession,  will  soon  enough 
pass  out  into  the  world.  Sometiiing  will 
be  seen  of  men — a  few  Ixioks  will  be 
read — and  our  eyes  suddeuly  often  to  the 
prejudices  and  narrow*nes-s  of  tiiat  domes- 
tic council,  from  who^o  decisions  there 
was  once  no  afqK^al.  We  sliall  believe  in 
tlie  natural  right  of  man  to  smoke  segars 
and  drink  whisky  and  water,  n.*twith- 
standing  what  well-intentioned  relatives 
say  to  the  Ci)ntrary.  In  short,  we  shall 
cease  to  value  people  f«)r  what  ihcy  are, 
and  to  accept,  wiih  gratitude.  tl>e  ;ulvice 
or  information  kindly  «>tl'ereil,  but  an  ideal 
standard  (and  that  of  a  character  low 
enough)  will  be  erected,  whicii,  whoever 
fails  to  meet,  is  placed  beneath  our 
interest. 

Let  me,  then,  still  lin;:er  among  the 
pleasant  memories  of  chiidiiotHl,  and  sum- 
mon not  (at  least  to-ni;fhr)  tho»e  sombre 
ima;;es  which  may  furnish  nh.nital  illus- 
trations to  the  text  of  other  lerters. 

The  last  hour  of  Thauk*givin;x-day  has 
come.  All  but  the  family  have  dejiarted, 
and  we  gather  round  tiiis  very  rire-placa 
(then  undistigured  by  a  grate)  feeiing  the 
indescribable  glow  that  lingers  nt'ier  a 
great  deal  of  fun,  and  (it  n.us:  be  con- 
fessed) a  little  negus. 

How  erect  sit  the  old  people,  the 
parents  or  grand-parents  of  every  mem- 
ber of  the  party!  We  shall  do  well  to 
find  such  figures  in  tliese  days  of  sofas 
and  fautenils,  that  twist  n-^  into  iheir 
own  deformiiies.  Who  can  say  whether 
the  luxury  that  has  biiiiislie<i  our  stiff- 
backe«l  ch-iir?  from  tlie  dra\ving-r«M>iD, 
and  their  honest  cousins,  the  settles  (rest- 
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Ing  plaoen  bo  nncomfortable  it  sorely  re- 

?[Qired  Aoinotliing  like  genius  to  devise^ 
mm  oar  more  servicerible  apartments, 
may  not  bend  tbe  character  to  match  the 
form,  moulded  from  the  pleasant  indul- 
gonoed  that  succeed  them  ? 

The  r<H>m  U  more  quiet  as  the  solemn 
tongue  of  midnight  warns  us  fh>m  a  soH- 
tar  J  steeple.  Uncles  and  aunts  tell  in 
subdned  voices  how  they  played  about 
these  rooms,  which,  to  them,  recall  a 
generation  one  de^rree  further  removed 
than  the  oldest  now  represented.  They, 
in  their  turn,  are  reminded  by  their 
parents  of  people  and  events  whose  exis- 
tence is  to  them  traditional,  associated 
with  the  house.  We  hear  the  well-worn 
story  of  the  room  consecrated  by  the 
slumbers  of  some  continental  notability, 
whose  name  it  has  since  known. 

A  we<]ding-party  that  more  than  sixty 
years  ago  met  in  the  room  where  we  sit — 
the  je:»ts  that  were  made— the  stories 
told — all  are  called  up  by  some  trivial 
remark.  And,  jSnally,  tlie  conversation 
wanders  to  the  <ither  event  of  life,  and 
we  learn  that  three  grandfathers  (each 
with  a  goodlv  prefix  of  great)  died  very 
decently  in  the  chamber  above  that  which 
we  occupy. 

A  certain  chill  comes  upon  the  party 
at  this  reminiscence ;  but  seized,  never- 
theless, with  the  awful  propensity  to 
dwell  upon  sach  matters  when  once  in- 
troduced, there  is  a  demand,  met  with  a 
ready  s!ip])ly,  for  minute  particulars  con- 
cerning the  last  moments  of  these  old 
gentlemen. 

Well,  the  time  for  leave-taking  has  at 
length  arrived,  and  becomin^lv  serious 
we  rise  to  depart.  One  annual  custom 
remains  to  be  lulfilled — a  prayer — short 
and  earnest,  is  simply  offered  by  the  head 
of  the  family.  It  was  asked  that  all  pre- 
sent might  be  preserved  in  health  and 
unity  auother  year,  and  meet  again  at  its 
close. 

The  petition  was  not  granted. 


THK  FEAST   OF  TUK   CRANBCRRm. 


Or  all  festivities  at  which  it  has  been 
my  fortune  to  ass!st^,  the  annual  merry- 
making in  the  fine  old  mansion,  given 
by  M^Jor  Wiierrcy,  in  commemoration  of 
the  gathering  in  of  the  cranberries,  ap- 
pear to  me  the  most  rhoice  and  delecta- 
ble. 


I  know  that  cavillers  may  try  to  in- 
validate this  opinion  by  mentioning  the 
fact,  tiiat  tJiis  same  M^or  Wherrcy  hap* 
pens  to  be  mv  uucle;  or — what  I  con- 
fess would  bo  rnore  to  the  purpose- 
that  Mrs.  Miyor  Wherrey  (Kate  Luwtoa 
tbHt  was)  is  undoubtedly  my  aunt.  But 
I  firmly  believe  myself  unbiased  hj 
family  considerations,  in  the  declaratJoa 
just  made ;  and  so  emphasize  the  matter 
by  asserting  that  our  Cranberry  Party 
at  Bearbrook,  bears  the  same  superiority 
over  all  other  balls,  pic-nics  or  clam- 
bakes that,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Addi- 
Bon^s  Cuto,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty 
held  and  possessed  over  an  eternity  of 
bondage. 

Eight  years  ago,  when  my  uncle  bepu 
to  read  upon  the  subject  of  cranberries, 
and  favor  all  liis  friends  with  copies  of  a 
certain  Agricultural  Journal,  containing 
lengthy  di:fsertations  going  to  prove  the 
extreme  ])racticability  of  rusing  bushels 
of  this  acid  production  upon  land 
generally  held  profitless— at  that  time 
I  say — who  could  bave  anticipated  that 
all  this  cogitation  and  scribbling  was 
necessary  to  make  way  for  a  charming 
little  note  from  a  charming  little  aunt 
of  two-and-twenty,  tliat  was  left  at  my 
office  (the  note  not  the  aunt)  one  sauny 
morning  in  October  last.  And  thus  ran 
this  delicious  document : 

■•  DiAB  Tom  :— Toar  nncle  anil  myaeir  tnuA  yM 
will  be  able  to  Tislt  ui  a  week  fjrora  next  Tharaiiya 
wiken  you  wfll  lee  me  preaide  for  the  flrat  time  atlhi 
entertaSnment,  which  Ui«  major  tells  me,  be  baakMB 
accuBtomed  to  give  for  some  years  past. 

Your  ancle  begs  me  to  say  that  the  men  will  bcgia 
to  rake  in  the  cranberries  at  svren  a.m.  ;  and  (hat 
rakes  will  be  provided  for  all  visitors  who  may  wlih 
to  Uke  part.  But  I  fancy  It  will  be  more  IntMWl- 
ing  to  you  to  know  that  Bessie  Wacklestcad  li 
coming  to  stay  with  me.  She  paid  yon  son*  gml 
compliments,  and  as  you  like  her  so  well,  I  doftH 
see  why  you  can't  make  up  a  match — it  would  be 
such  fun  quiccing  you.  There  are  going  to  be 
crowds  of  {leople  besides— among  them  teverai  oH 
friends  of  youni.  Please  excnse  the  shortiMM  ef 
this  letter.    In  great  haste, 

**AlKecUoDately  yoor  aant, 

»*Kat« 

•*  P.  8.— I  haven't  had  a  good  polka  since  joa  hA 
Dick  llorripitts  were  up  here  last  June.** 

Pcrhap'?  it  would  bo  more  delicate  to 
rcprci^cnt  the  passage  concerning  MiM 
Wackle!<tcad  by  a  line  of  stars,  but  it  was 
copied  before  I  thought  what  I  waa 
about,  and  erasures  so  dreadfully  dis- 
figure a  manuscript,  and— on  the  whole 
it  may  remain.  Well,  my  pulse  quick- 
ened considerably  as  I  tliought  of  past 
feasts  tliat  had  blessed  this  genial  sea- 
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fon.  and  my  shonlders  experienced  a 
glHirtt.y  acliing  as  I  reflected  upon  the 
ceremony  of  "raking  in,"  at  which  I 
bad  fimnerly  assistci].  My  answer — of 
whictt  I  happened  to  take  a  pre!«sed 
eopy,  by  way  of  testing  a  newly  con- 
trived machine— wns  as  follows :  ' 

■■  DciB  Anrr  Katk  :— It  will  Rire  me  gremt  pteu- 
m  tD  come  to  Beariirook  next  Pridiiy  week ;  thoogh 
1mm  makun  70a  there  will  be  no  itronger  attrae- 
Haa  than  tbo  Mtiaraction  of  riiiting  mj  amiAbl* 
relative  who  !•  there  resilient.  Praj  make  my 
nqiecta  to  my  uncle,  and  afsore  him  of  my  deep 
rqpret  that  an  onfortunate  traiinen  engagement 
wfll  prevent  me  from  aeeepting  hit  kind  offer  of  the 
nfce.  I  ahall,  howerer,  be  able  to  leave  town  by 
ftt  dcven  o^lock  train,  which  wiU  bring  me  to 
je«r  table  a  little  after  tlie  soup. 

«'  Believe  me  veiy  duUfuUy, 

»  4c.,  Ic." 

So  much  by  way  of  introdnction — ^for 
I  can  never  give  an  account  of  anything 
without  beginning  a  little  way  back — 
tliiL«  taking,  as  it  were,  a  gentle  mn,  in 
in  order  to  leap  into  the  narrative  with 
greater  vigor.  Not  that  any  apolojry  is 
necessary  for  the  publicarioa  uf  these 
letter^ ;  wfiioh  are  conceived  to  be  full 
»  much  to  the  purpose  as  the  well- 
known  communication^  between  corn- 
flrittees  and  orators,  which  occupy  the 
first  page  or  two  of  the  pamphlet  con- 
taining their  efforts — wherein  the  com- 
mittee inclose  a  vote  that  somebody  has 
pa««ed  respecting  a  cha>te,  elegant,  and 
imtriotic  addresi^,  and  the  orator  feiens 
to  l«  taken  by  surprise,  and  says  that  his 
ipeech  was  hastily  [)rep}ire<1  aniirl  the 
prepare  of  important  business,  and  that 
no  thonght  of  publication  had  ever  en- 
tered his  fancy — from  all  which  the 
reader  i<  expected  to  jKTCf  ive  what  know- 
ing fellows  the  committee  are,  and  what 
in  nncommtMily  clever  affair  the  orator 
flntU  ha\'e  produced,  if  hc*d  only  tried. 
The  eleven  o'i:l«»ck  train  on  the  inorn- 
iiig  of  that  Thuriiday  to  which  the  attcii- 
tion  of  the  reader  is  now  invited.  ]«er- 
tSonned  it>  journey  with  unusual  dispatch, 
ind  broaght  me  to  the  carryall,  that  plied 
between  my  uncle's  !iou<e  and  the  sta- 
tioo.  fidl  fifieen  minutes  before  the  hour 
inticipated. 

**  Well .  your  honor's  pot  in  early  to- 
iaT."'  remarked  Mr.  Netleswinp,  my  un- 
cle's lirmer  and  riglit-liand  man,  who, 
tf>  do  Trie  e.-4fiecial  honor,  had  condescend- 
idtn  drive  the  carryall. 
*•  Yes  we  marie  a  quick  run  of  it." 
••Well,  now  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
^nire,  you  ought  to  ha*  been  up  here  to 
*tf  them  cranberriea  took  in !     It  was  a 


sight,  now— I  tell  y.n*.  T^ere  was  Dea- 
con Smiler,  who  retclied  his  in  day  be- 
fore yestenlay.  Well !  says  he — by  gor- 
ry,  Fays  he,  "it  does  take*  ytm  to  raise 
cranberries,  and  that's  a  fact.  What  do 
you  think  o'  thern  now?" 

Thus  sayinp,  Mr.  Xe  ties  wing  produced 
a  handful  of  the  produce  in  question  for 
my  inspection. 

"Well  now,"  continned  he,  withonl 
waiting  for  an  opinion,  *^your  ancle's 
just  the  first  man  in  thi«  county  I  Why, 
he's  a  beautiful  fild  feller.  To  see  him 
out  there  to-day  with  his  coat  off,  a 
raking  in  cranberries  for  dear  life !  My 
wife,  says  she  to  me,  says  she,  I  never 
lived  along  with  such  a  gentleman  any- 
wheres; and  there's  ma'am  too,  says 
she.  treats  people  so  well,  and  never 
comes  round  scoldin'  and  hinderin',  and 
then  there's  Mr.  Tom,  tliat's  yon,  sir, 
when  he  comes  down  hero" — 

"  Well  well,"  said  I,  anxious  to  stop 
the  stream  of  family  comi>liments,  "  pray 
do  not  reveal  what  I  trust  Mrs.  Netles- 
wing  did  not  mean  to  have  repeaieil— 
but  tell  me  wiiat  has  become  of  old 
Esoj),  that  always  used  tol»e  driven  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  station  ?  Yon 
have  rather  a  smarter  beast  in  the  shafts 
to-day." 

**  Well,  now,*'  responded  my  driver, 
commeni'inp  with  his  usual  cxonliuin, 
"  there's  jurtt — just  a  little  story  about 
this  'ere  mare,  that  1  sliould  like  to  tell 
your  honor.  You  know  that  bull  the 
major  had  up  here  last  spring — real  Dur- 
ham blmxl,  and  all  that.  Well,  Squire 
Stebhiiis  owned  one  tliat  came  from  the 
same  cow,  and  ho  turned  out  so  dreadful 
ugly  that  he  had  to  be  killed  for  l>eef. 
Well  now,  bull-beef  don't  pay  at  all  you 
know — lea-tways,  'cept  when  it's  kin«!er 
young.  Si  when  the  m.-ijor  t"ld  me  how 
Stehbin's  b>ill  down  here'<l  l»een  actin', 
and  how  he  wanted  our'n  killed  too,  I 
says,  says  I,  don't  you  do  n-i  such  a 
thing :  that  bull  can  he  tackled  up.  ctime 
plough! n'  time,  and  the  work  he'll  do'll 
be  worth  a  sight  more'n  his  beef.  Well  I 
the  major  he  wa-*  dreadful  scarey,  and 
tlituighi  he'd  kill  st»meb<Mly,  ami  it  was 
'bout  a  week  'fore  he  finally  give  in. 
Well,  sir,  I  just  went  and  puf  a  ring 
thn)i:gh  that  feller's  no«o.  and  he 
ploughed  for  us  just  as  ]»retry  as  a  hahy, 
bir — ju>t  as  pretty  as  a  baby,  I  tell  y*?M." 

''  P>ut  wliat  has  this  to  do  with  the 
mare  ?" 

Well  ni»w,  I'm  a-comin'  to  tliat  busi- 
ness. As  our  bull  was  ]iliui;hin'  one 
day,  who  should  c«»me  up  h'lt   Cap'en 
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Tolliwot,  who  pocs  in  fur  stock  like  aU 
time.  LcHik  hero,  cnp'en,  says  I,  just 
you  look  attlwit  bull.  Well,  by  tliumler, 
says  tJie  capVii,  I  never  see  a  bull  bmke 
that  way  afore,  no  bow — real  Durbam, 
too— will  yon  take  fifty  dollara  for  bim? 
Ko,  cap'en,  says  I,  tbat  ieller's  worth 
/lid  hunilred  and  fifty  if  he's  worth  a 
cent— first  rate  stock  for  milk — kind  in 
all  harness* — but  I  tt-ll  y<iu  what  Til  do; 
we  wunt  another  Iiorae  on  the  place,  and 
I'll  swap  even  for  your  bay  in  are.  Well, 
the  cap'en  swore  he  wouldn't  think  of 
it ;  but  I  see  bim  eyeinjj  the  bull,  and 
knew  he  wanted  him  ball,  so  I  stuck  out. 
Well,  sir,  he  came  round  the  next  day, 
and  paid  he'd  make  tlio  swap.  Won't 
do,  says  I,  there's  been  two  men  up  here 
to  look  at  him  this  morning — can't  trade 
without  twenty  dolIai*d  to  boot.  Give 
vou  tell,  s.iy3  he.  Split  it  at  fifteen,  says 
t.  Done!  says  he.  There  I  sir,  that's 
the  way  we  come  by  this  'ere  mare.  We 
meant  to  ba'  sold  the  bull  this  fall,  and  I 
sposo  weM  ha'  got — well !  wo  might  ha' 
got  sixty  dollars  for  bim.  This  mare's 
worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  this  minute. 
So,  I  call  it — well— I  call  it  a  prottv  fair 
trade." 

Several  anecdotes  of  this  description, 
all  g'»ing  to  establish  the  shrewdness  and 
Kigacity  ot  the  relator,  j)leasantly  be- 
guiled the  time  till  we  drove  up  to  the 
venerable  mansion. 

My  uncle  was  soon  at  tlio  door,  and 
my  aunt  too — you  may  be  sure  of  that. 
They  are  nnt  tlie  sort  of  peojdo  to  keep 
a  guest  standing  in  the  porch  till  a  ser- 
vant answers  the  bell.  Who  would 
have  gues-ed,  by  tbe  major's  hearty 
shake  of  the  hand,  that  the  "raking  in" 
liad  begun  at  seven  o'clock  that  morn- 
ing? And  my  aunt,  too— how  ft-csh 
and  b'.oomins  she  looked !  What  mortal 
nephew  could  bo  content  with  express- 
ing his  respect  toward  so  fair  a  relative 
merely  by  a  shake  •-.!  tlio  band !  If  you 
can  send  me  an  **.iithcnlic  account  of  any 
such  indivi(lu'-.i  (properly  sworn  to  before 
the  nenres*  mayor),  I  may  hereafter  ex- 
press co'.jt.rition  tbat  I  was  not ;  but  un- 
til such  a  dncument  is  received,  1  really 
cannot  think  of  making  on  apology. 
Apoloijy  indeed  I  I  regret  having  writ- 
ten the  word.  It  is  a  wrong  to  the  glo- 
rious liberality  of  a  community  that 
gives  its  wives  and  daughters  to  the 
polking  embrace  of  any  adventurer  who 
may  ask  such  favor,  to  8up|K)se  that  a 
man  could  bo  requiretl  to  gird  himself 
with  tbe  sackcloth  of  a  penitent^  for  Uio 
affeciionato  salutation  of  Ids  own  aunt 


No,  T\o — rather  let  us  be  thankful  that 
an  enlightined  popular  sentiment  requiren 
no  such  ignominious  squeamishness  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  court  ita 
favor. 

The  company  had  not  gone  in  to  din- 
ner, but  were  privately  consulting  their 
watches  (at  lea^t  tbe  rakers  were  so  do- 
ing), and  stealing  glances  toward  the 
screen  of  green  baize  that  stood  in  the 
entry  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  plate- 
bearers.  There  were  numerous  addi- 
tions— such  agreeable  additions  as  must 
always  fallow  a  lady — to  the  usual  circle 
of  guests  that  the  season  brought  tugeth- 
er.  There  was  Harry  Wittlepipes,  the 
mo nsr ached,  pensive,  and  interesting  flirt 
— and  Dick  iiorripitto,  who  knows  how 
to  lead  a  German^  if  ever  a  man  did ; 
and  there  too,  was  the  young  lady  with 
the  talent  for  crayon  heads,  and  her  ais- 
tcr  with  the  talent  for  private  theatri- 
cals, to  say  nt)thing  of  her  brother  with- 
out any  talent  in  particular;  there  you 
might  have  seen  ISquire  Tolliwot  the 
present  possessor  of  tbe  atniable  bull,  of 
whose  barter  the  particulars  have  been 
written ;  beside,  there  was — but  on  the 
whole  it  U  not  worth  while  to  trouble 
the  reader  with  any  more  names  just  at 
present.  And  so  the  curtain  shall  be 
lowered  for  a  minute  or  two,  just  to 
bring  on  the  pi-opertics,  and  change  the 
scene  to  the  dining-room,  whore,  having 
refreshed  a  little  with  soup,  and  stimu- 
lated a  little  with  champagne,  we  will 
pursue  this  chronicle  in  good  earnest 


"The  American  cranberry,  gentle- 
men," observe<l  my  uncle,  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  table  (after  tbe  soap 
be  fore- mentioned  had  been  remove^ 
and  the  champagne  just  referred  to  had 
been  opened)—"  the  American  cranberry 
has  characteristics  vt:ry  difi'erent  from 
tbe  plant  that  bears  the  same  name  in 
England.  It  is  larger,  more  upright, 
and  has  leaves  of  greater  convexity. 
The  best  method  that  has  come  to  my 
knowledge  of  raising  tbe  American 
cranberry  in  England,  was  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  Sir  Joseph  Barker.  An 
artificial  bog  was  prepared  by  this  gen- 
tleman, in  a  manner  that  I  shall  present- 
ly explain,  and  the  cranberry  plants 
brought  from  their  native  situation  with 
the  earth  carefully  alxiut  their  roots, 
throve  wonderfully.    But  a  very  curioni 
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difference  observed  between  these  vines 
and  ihe  Vacciniuin  Oxycocciia  tJe!»cnbed 
by  Linnaeus  consisted  in  tbe^^— 

^'  Good  beavens  I"  wbi:spered  mj  annt, 
**what  shall  I  do?  The^  good  people 
btve  lieard  of  nothing  but  crauberries 
lince  seven  o*clock  tliis  morning — we 
nnst  make  him  stop— do  some  of  you 
tiU  ifie  what  to  do!*' 

The  reflection  of  a  moment  suggested 
an  expedient.  A  card  wiih  this  little 
bit  of  writing  upon  it,  was  sent  by  a  ser- 
vant to  my  uncle's  end  of  the  table — 

"Dub  Mjjob:  Don't  70a  think  we  had  better 
■M  try  to  hare  generftl  conrenation?  We  really 
kire  great  dlScuIiy  io  hearing  vhat  joa  are  iBying 
•I  tUa  end  of  the  room.    Aflectlonatelj,    Kat*.** 

"Talk!  talk— all  of  you,"  whispered 
Mr?.  Kate,  the  instant  iny  uncle  paused 
ID  his  harangue  to  liK>k  at  the  card. 
**Dun*t  let  him  get  the  floor  agiuo,  or 
ve  shall  never  have  an  end  of  it.^' 

Thus  adjured,  Bessie  Wacklestead  and 
I,  who  were  on  one  side  of  my  aunt, 
t&d  Wi:tlepipes,  and  the  pretty  Miss 
McDuiIley,  w)ii»  Were  opposite  to  us  on 
rlie  other,  b;izze<l  awiiy  as  fast  as  pos>i- 
lle;  while  my  clever  relative  gave  direc- 
tiouii  lung  aiiii  lomi  to  the  servants,  and 
rallied  t!x*  plaies  together  wi:b  great 
4ci:er'::y. 

The  I'bject  w:is  acccinplished  by  this 
luagalflccnt  coup.  After  one  or  two 
despairing  h^jk^  <]irecte<l  towards  our 
corner  of  tfjc  apartment,  my  uncle  re- 
signed himself  to  fate,  and  bestowed  his 
cranberries  and  his  tcdiou<ue:>s  solely 
up.iH  his  immediate  neighbors. 

••Thtre,  now/'  said  my  aunt,  after  she 
Lad  i:eli»ed  to  the  cldcken-pie — '•  there 
i»  n«>  UHb  in  you  four  people  keeping  up 
tills  constant  and  confidential  intercourse 
uy  longer.  All  the  danger  Ikis  passed; 
aod  you  will  have  time  enougti  to  flirt 
ifier  dinner.  So,  I  expect  you  to  extend 
t:.e  convcrsatiiin  for  my  benetir.  Just 
to  think  that  I'm  a  poor  married  woman, 
Iliac  niib<Kiy  likes  to  talk  to !'' 

If  ytiu  conlfl  have  seen  the  arch  1(H)k 
*il:i  which  my  aunt  accompanied  her 
Viirds — if  you  had  felt  (as  1  did)  tiiose 
fair  black  eyes  penetrating  every  fibre 
vith  their  sort,  magnetic  influence,  it 
Would  not  have  seemed  very  hard  to 
nop  the  Conversational  coacli,  even  at 
its  best  speed,  to  take  up  such  a  fa^n^inat- 
ing  pfissenger.  Xtit  that  I  think  a  te*e-iU 
id€  dinner  can  generally  be  improve<l — 
that  is,  provided  you  get  next  tlie  right 
penon.  But,  bless  yon,  such  a  third 
pcnon  AS  Aunt  Kate  is  no  hindrance  at 
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all.  She  was  a  regular  watering-place 
belle,  and  picked  up  in  the  course  of  her 
wand t- rings  a  va^i  dt-al  of  discretion  and 
liberality — and  now  s'ue's  a  married 
woman,  and  of  course  understands 
everything,  and — in  short,  I  can  assure 
you,  yon  wouhl  no  more  mind  saying 
anything  plea^^nt  l)efore  A«r,  thau  you 
would  in  the  presence  of  a  d(  mestic  cat. 

"  My  dear  aunt,"  said  I,  ^*  has  not  ex« 
perience  taught  ytm  never  to  use  the 
vulgar  verb  *  to  tiirt!'  You  remember 
what  a  Set-down  v<iu  gave  the  lady  who 
asked  if  you  polked  ; — '  Xo,  matlam,  I 
dance* — was  your  reply.  Dej^end  up<»n 
it  that  those  who  polk  are  not  more 
anxioud  that  their  perfurmance  receives 
the  sanctification  of  dancing^  than  are 
those  who  flirt  (if  such  people  there  be) 
desirous  of  making  a  compromise  with 
conscience  by  selecting  a  suave  and  gen- 
tle word  to  express  their  intirmiiy.*^ 

'*  I  can't  say  I  exactly  agree  with  yon'' 
— said  Wittlepipes,  withdrawing  lii-*  eyes 
from  the  face  of  his  companion,  and  ad- 
justing himself  fi»r  one  of  those  out- 
pourinirs  of  talk  for  wliich  he  was  lanious 
— '•  I  do  not  agree  with  you  in  consider- 
ing the  indulgence  y«»u  have  mentioned 
as  necessarily  eitiier  an  inflrinity  or 
trans^rression.  h  is  very  true  that  there 
have  been  few  people  so  often  held  up 
to  scorn,  and  so  generally  suj)po?ed  to 
be  very  nangiity,  as  those  wlm^e  impul- 
sive nature  and  ability  of  plea-^ing  lead 
to  that  exercise  of  powi-r  knuwn  as 
'  flirting.'  Those  esteemed  guilty  of  this 
folly  are  held  up  to  virtuous  indi^Miation 
in  all  possible  way*.  Thiy  >nst:iin  the 
unwh<»le>onie  drizzle  of  mural  li-ivols, 
and  are  i>el;ed  with  tho«e  caustic  little 
scrnps  that  till  od<l  ci)rners  of  iHinily 
newspapers.  Nt»w  I  advunco  :ho  doc- 
trine that  a  flirtation,  in  it^elt,  may  be 
as  innocent  and  harmless  as  a  ga:i)e  of 
billiards,  or  an  evening  at  the  tijeatre. 
Like  every  or  her  gixnl  tiiinj^,  it  may  be 
greatly  abused ;  but  whether  >o  natural 
and  universal  an  enjoyment  >ho;ild  be 
condemned  from  a  iVw  doulttfiil  stories 
of  broken  hearts,  is,  i  conceive,  an  open 
question.  I  am  in  the  Iiahir.  of  takim;  a 
glass  cf  port  with  my  «iinne",  n»irwi:li- 
standing  s<mie  peo[)le  driiils  mure  tnan  is 
gocMi  for  thoin — 1  (»ften  play  a  game  of 
whist,  alt  lit  •!;::!  1  many  liave  heon  ruined 
by  cards— and  why,  by  a  parity  t»f  rea- 
soning, .""Ijould  tho-e  be  urttrrly  con- 
demned who  t.'kik  nonsc'.i.-^e.  and  look 
lovingly  \:.  retired  places,  lncau<e  match- 
making r::amm:i>  and  sensitive  d'tnghtens 
have  OL'ca.'sionaliy  been  disappointed.    L 
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fihonid  be  the  last  to  excuse  a  ]nd,v  or 
gent1eiii;in  wlin,  merely  as  a  trial  of  skill, 
endeavored  to  interest  a  person  with 
ivhom  tliey  felt  no  sympathy.  But  I 
reclly  have  some  charity  for  those  who, 
boi^  itched  by  a  briglit  eye  and  pleasant 
smile,  say  certain  thiiigs  that  are  not 
meant,  or  taker,  in  solwr  earnest, — but 
whicli  serve  to  disitel  tlie<li3ta.*iteful  busi- 
ness of  the  day,  and  charm  the  senses 
into  a  state  of  fairy  ecstasy,  whicli  loaves 
us  all  the  better  when  it  has  passed 
away.  You  may  talk  of  the  plt-asiires 
of  court.ship  and  the  felicity  of  an  avow- 
ed, res|ifctable,  commonplace  engage- 
luent;  but  what  is  the  satisfaction  of 
making  long  and  compelled  visits,  of 
being  smiled  upon  by  papas,  and  congra- 
tulated by  brothers,  to  the  delight  of 
making  your  way  in  spite  of  these  |)Ower- 
ful  c(*a(I.jiitors,  and  crearin*.;  an  agreeable 
little  understanding,  all  the  more  tender 
because  unacknowledged  to  the  world. 
*  Mr.  S«»-and-So  is  a  flirt ' — how  olTten  do 
we  hear  such  a  sentence  repeated,  as  if 
it  implied  all  that  is  mean  and  contempt- 
ible !  Xot  so  fast,  I  am  tempted  to  say ; 
my  young  friend  So-and-So  exerci<ies  a 
talent  that  you  never  i)ossessed.  Nature 
designed  you  for  a  place  in  an  oflice  or 
counting-room  ;  you  have  a  pretty  knack 
at  speculating,  you  cm  write,  drive,  or 
play  chess,  as  well  as  any  one — but  you 
fiave  neither  tiie  figure,  quickness,  nor 
wit,  to  make  ycnirself  popular  with  the 
ladies,  so  i\o  not  judge  so  hardly  those 
who  liave,  and  use  them.  In  short,  I 
consider  the  faculty  of  flirting  as  much 
a  native  grace  and  individual  endowment-, 
as  is  an  extraordinary  tibility  for  making 
money,  a  wonderful  aptitude  at  getting 
rid  of  it,  or  any  other  natural  gift.  Let, 
then,  such  persons  il^  are  aceusetl  of  tliis 
uni\)rtnnate   practice   be  tried  by  their 

{>eers ;  and  not  by  those  whose  dull  and 
ymphatic  natures  can  no  more  feel  the 
temptation  to  pass  an  hour  in  a  light  and 
pleasant  strife  for  admiration,  than  their 
htupiditv  would  allow  them  to  etfecD  it, 
if  they  did." 

''  It  must  bo  acknowledpred,"  observed 
my  aufit,  "that  a  great  deal  of  the  fun 
of  flirting  comes  from  its  doubtful  pro- 
priety. We  don't  know  that  there's 
anything  exactly  tcromj  in  trying  to  be 
as  charming  as  we  can,  but  we  feel  an 
uncertainty  about  it,  a  wondering  what 
people  will  think,  and  a  half  adniiratiitn 
at  our  own  boldness,  which  gives  an  infi- 
nite relish  to  the  business.  What  a  pity 
it  is  that  the  dmsciousness  of  provoking 
scaadal  should  ever  be  attended  with 


sa(isfactio;i ;  yet  who  cannot  sympathiw 
with  the  ]»ork -loving  gentlenmu  who 
wisiied  himself  a  Jew,  that  the  ex\)oy- 
mcnc  of  his  favorite  dish  might  be 
heigh tene<l  by  the  knowledge  that  ho 
was  sinning  with  every  mouihful." 

"I  believe  you  are  in  the  right| 
Madam,''  rejoined  Wittlepii>es,  *^Just  at 
flrnily  as  I  believe  half  this  persecatioa 
proceeds  from  mere  envy.  There  are 
but  few  of  either  sex  who  have  the 
talent  and  address  to  make  themselves 
really  interesting,  even  for  a  single  even- 
ing ;  and  the  world  vents  its  spleen  upon 
those  who  are  more  gifted  tlian  their 
ueighl>ors — just  a^  the  fairy  tales  alwaya 
makes  the  brightest  boy  the  most  unpo- 
pular in  the  family." 

Here,  Miss  Bessie  and  I  came  in 
strongly  on  the  other  side  of  the  qnee- 
tion.  We  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
judgment  of  the  world  was  exceedingly 
cori-ect,  and  that  those  people  who  did 
not  exercise  their  ingenuity  in  sneh 
questionable  pleasantries  were  prevented 
by  a  severe  morality,  rather  tliau  by  any 
natural  disability. 

The  argument  was  waxing  rather  hot 
and  loud  upon  both  sides,  when  Mr« 
Barnard,  who  sat  just  l>el<>w  MiM 
McDudley,  turned  and  said — "What  a 
pity  that  no  one  ever  found  out  what 
Professi»r  Phantillo*s  recipe  for  becoming 
irresistibly  fascinating  happened  to  be; 
we  should  then  be  competent  judges  in 
the  case — at  least  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  friend  WitilepijHis." 

"  As  for  the  Pnifessor,"  rejoined 
Madam  Kate  (she  always  prided  herself 
on  the  cleverne'«s  of  the  trick,  and  con- 
sequently was  glad  enough  to  talk  of  it 
when  occnsi(m  could  be  made) — "  when 
I  came  to  Bearbrook  I  hail  the  curiositr 
to  make  some  inquiries  about  him.  It 
seems  he  is  a  sort  of  matrimonial  agent, 
and  really  undertakes  to  provide  people 
with  partners  at  prices  varying  ac-'onling 
to  the  style  of  article  they  demand.  One 
of  his  circulars,  containing  a  full  tar'tfof 
charges,  was  left  at  the  house  the  other 
day.    I  wonder  what  was  done  with  it!" 

"A  tariff  of  charges!"  criod  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, "come,  come,  this  bringing  mat- 
ters, honestly  and  frankly,  to  the  mer- 
cantile standard  really  plcas<s  nicl  I 
can  imagine  the  composition  of  £:ich  a 
document.  First,  in  large  lett<irs  down 
the  page  (nmitting  the  snndl  type  be- 
tween each  sentence)  we  shot; Id  find 
—  Pnjfessor  Phantillo  —  Disiingnished 
Astrologer — Crowned  Ueads>  of  KoroM 
—Ladies^  Attention— Partners  Positivelj 
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Inrared— Certificates  From  Clerjfvmeii 
of  Varions  Denomiuations — One  Pri:« 
brstem  —and  then,  in  smaller  Iftterii,  we 
antiold  read  the  particulars : — Fur  a  first 
class  yoang  man,  of  good  family  and  in- 
dependent   fortune, ^0— ditto, 

with  roonstache  and  yellow  kids,  $35. 
Fcr  a  young  gentleman  with  long  hair, 
fiiUing  collar*,  and  a  Uilent  for  poetry, 
tIS— <litto,  when  wHrranted  his  first 
lore,  %16.  For  an  old  gentleman  of 
princely  fortune,  ....  $5(»~-ditto,  wlien 
Warranted  to  die  in  six  montlis,  $9o. 
For  a  gay  young  buck,  witli  a  fa><:ina;ing 
reputation  for  rakishness,  ....  |(>0 — 
ditto,  when  warranted  to  have  broken 
several  heans,  and  to  have  parsed  mx 
nights  in  the  watch-house,  $203" 

**Stop,  stop,  you  6arca:jtic  creature,^ 
interrupted  my  aunt  '*  no  ladies  should 
listen  tti  so  preposierons  a  libel ;  besides, 
let  me  tell  you,  you  >et  your  wares  very 
much  too  high.  You  will  never  find 
parchasers  at  suoh  exorbitant  rates." 

•^Oh,  Madam,"  replied  Mr.  B.,  "you 
do  me  great  injustice;  tlieseare  only'tlie 
choice  pativrns,  designed  fur  people  of 
property,  fashion,  ami  taste.  See,  how  I 
won.*i  cater  for  tlio  poor  and  vulj;r»r, 
viio.  of  oour.-e,  must  put  up  with  a  cheap 
and  inferior  article.  Profes?or  Plmntillo 
ha^  constjmtly  on  lian<I  a  good  as>ort- 
Mrnr  ot"  American  [Hiets — one  v»f  whom 
will  be  !k?iit  to  any  address  on  receipt  of 
three  postugo  ftam|)s.  N.  B.  A  tirst- 
cUa*  e<litt'r  or  historian  may  be  had  for 
six  stamps." 

"Why  you  miserable  old  cynic,"  ex- 
dai'ned  my  aunt,  giving  her  head  the 
pretties:  little  toss  imaginable,  '*you^re 
as  bad  as  the  Potiphar  Papers,  I  declare 
yon  are!  But  this  U  always  the  way 
with  you  literary  gentlemen — you  tliink 
It  necessary  to  keep  up  your  claim  to 
eoHMderution,  by  affecting;  t>  bo  far 
aUive  the  weaknesses  of  ordiiiarv  mor- 
til'i." 

**  Kg,  no,"  said  Mr.  Barnard,  speaking 
with  some  deliberation,  for  he  saw  that 
ino*t  nt  table  had  lurnc'l  to  listen  to  him, 
•■  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  be  respon- 
ribk*  f«»r  any  such  creed  as  that.  On  the 
omtrnry,  I  am  ot  opinion  that  a  severe 
•bd  just  ^vries  of  Mavrazine  arti'.K-s  miL^ht 
be  written,  with  Our  Literary  Society^ 
fiir  a  tiUe." 

'•Oh,  do  write  them,  Mr.  Barnard, 
and  ni  promise  to  read  them  all,  and  to 
0at  ont  your  picture,  when  we  get  it  as 
A  frontispiece  to  Putnam^  and  have  it 
neatly  framed  in  black- walnut,  an<l  it 
ahauVilways  hang  in  my  drossing-rc*ouj." 


'*  No— 1  have  never  written  for  M'iga* 
zines,  and  hardly  think  I  shill  b<!;gia 
now;  beside.  1  think  it  very  dtxibtful  if 
ifr.  Putnam^  (»r  the  editor  of  any  other 
perioiiical,  would  chiKtse  to  publish  such 
papers.  It  would  be  hard  to  avoid  ihe 
suspicion  (»f  |>ersonality,  where  the  class 
under  consideration  are  so  ge:iendly 
known  and  conspicuous.  And,  indeed, 
one  would  be  str«)ngly  tempied  to  draw 
npon  individuals — think,  for  instance, 
what  materials  could  be  taken  from  Misa 
's  Sund.iy  eveninij  teas.  The  jeal- 
ousy, toadyism,  petty  abuse,  slander, 
and  servility,  that  are  on  weekly  exhibi- 
tion in  tho^e  two  small  parlors,  would 
supply  material  for  some  very  graphic 
bits  of  composition !  What  a  recog  liza- 
ble  character  we  should  have  in  that 
femme  preeieuse^  Miss  A.,  who  was  so 
consumed  with  envy  at  the  success  of 
Mrs.  B.^s  novel,  that  she  actually  bribed 
(not  indeed  with  money,  but  with  certain 
social  favors,  the  initiated  can  appreciate) 
one  of  lier  followers  to  write  a  savage 
notice  of  the  same  tor  the  lowest  of  the 
evening  {ia[)er>i.  Vou  have  all  hean!  the 
oM  story  or  the  lion^  who  having  devot- 
ed his  youth  to  the  practice  of  the  fine 
arrs,  acquired  throjigli  his  ma«4^erly 
handling  of  animated  nature,  the  repu- 
tation of  a  very  Landseer  among  the 
beasts.  His  jrreat  fame  w.is,  a**  you  will 
remember,  mainly  bascl  urion  a  copy 
(witii  A\ii\ii  alteration>j  of  a  wonderi'ul 
])ioiure  jKJssessed  by  some  Timbiictoo 
Athemcum,  or  Art-Union,  representing 
a  man  in  the  act  of  compiering  a  lion. 
The  emendation  made  in  the  subject 
(which  was  considered  by  the  s:ivan>  of 
the  forest  equal  to  the  best  guess  of  Mr. 
ColiierV  aunotator)  c(msiste<l  i:i  a  very 
tritiing  change  in  thearran^eMient  of  the 
fijrnres.  By  this  "  new  reading','*  the 
conqi.uriufj  wa-  just  trie  «»tlier  way — and 
the  many  unarmed  nnil  helpls'-s,  lay  at 
the  meroy  of  the  artier.  If  no»v  I  were 
required  to  write  a  new  "  moral  "  to  this 
sugirestive  fable,  it  wouM  read  soniothing 
like  this :  There  have  het-n  recently  pub- 
lislied  various  articles  fro'U  v:.riuu>  pens, 
seUing  forth  the  lam^-nralik-  condition 
of  the  fashion  able  society  oi'  *  '.lerican 
cities.  The  papas  are  all  >!iown  to  be 
weak  and  ciivvtous  t!ie  y.'U!!.:  hifliea 
hopelessly  >illy.  jin<l  tlie  ir-i-nth-Mic-n  inor- 
dinately di>>ij)ated.  But  'et  •:•  ^  v^f  these 
waltzers  turn  chr.»nM"ler — ^rive  him  a 
note-book,  and  drift  him  l".m  :"  :uti)  the 
liteniry  clique  that  ex- st^  in  ••'  -r/  '  ir^'e 
city,  and  I  will  [>ro!ni<e  ymi  ie\e'..  Jii-i 
mo:e  startii[ig,  and  woaknesse:?  far  :iior«* 
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hnniiliating,  tlian  the  keenest  obserTer 
am  gather  from  the  well-gWaned  fields 
of  wealth,  fashion,  aud  their  quarrj'  of 
iHvolities." 

As  n(»  one  seemed  di<posed  to  dispute 
the  justness  of  rcflectious  that  seemed 
lo  pleasant  a  com|>ensation  for  the 
wrongs  that  satirists  Iiave  indicted  upon 
Young  America,  a  short  pause  in  the 
conversational  action  followed  Mr.  Bar- 
iiiird's  remarks.  My  uncle's  observa- 
tions again  floated  to  our  part  of  the  ta- 
ble. 

*'The  Swedish  cranberry  is  not  used 
h-s  an  article  of  consumption.  It  is,  how- 
ever, employed  in  boiling  silver  plate  to 
its  due  degree  of  whitenes> — the  sharp 
acid  corroding  the  superficial  particles 
of  the  copper  alloy.  And  now  I  am 
prepared  to  answer  your  question  con- 
cerning the  best  mode  of  keeping  this 
delicious  production.  I  have  discovered 
two  ways  in  which  the  cranberry  may 
bo  preserved  in  perfection  for  several 
years.  The  first  is  by  drying  the  frnit 
c^irefully  in  the  sun,  and  then  stopping 
it  closely  in  bottles.  The  second,  which 
I  always  recommend,  and  which  will  re- 
'juire  ji  little  illustration  to  describe,  con- 
bists" 

Here,  my  auntmadeasnccessful  sortie 
of  talk,  and  succeeded  in  spiking  the 
enemy's  guns. 

Hut  if  you  wish  to  know  what  she,  or 
anybody  else,  said,  you  must  consult 
some  other  meml>er  of  the  company,  for 
the  fact  is,  that  I  concluded  the  dinner 
in  a  subdued  and  c(mfidential  chat  with 
ir.y  fair  neighbor.  Miss  Wacklestead. 
And  as  the  <^b!servations  exchanged  be- 
t  ween  the  parties  in  <|Uestion,  though  of 
j:reat  interest  to  tljcniselves,  cannot  pi)S- 
hibly  concern  the  reader,  we  will  hurry 
luatiers  on,  and  the  ladies  off. 

AVelll  when  the  last  skirt  had  van- 
ished through  the  folding-doors,  and 
those  huge  portals  had  closed  after  the 
retreating  beauti<js,  my  uncle  invited  as 
to  draw  our  chairs  to  his  end  of  the  ta- 
ble. Then,  according  to  annual  custom, 
were  ])roduced  certain  bottles  of  that  old 
(.-onstim'.ia  wine,  which  some  connection 
of  our  family  had  imported  in  the  year 
'73.  And  a  famous  old  vintage  it  is — 
rather  sweet  and  syrupy  by  reason  of 
age,  but  still  of  a  flavor  and  fragrance 
that  recall  the  best  beams  of  the  sunny 
days  that  ripened  the  parent  grap«. 

At  all  events,  its  effect  npon  the  com- 
pany w&s  benignant  and  genial.  My 
uncle  (having  relieved  his  mind  of  its 
inter  si'ist of  oranberries)  was  very  en- 


tertaining, and  gave  his  version  of  tbo 
bull  story  with  infinite  Immor.  Mr.  Bar 
nard  favored  us  with  his  favorite  sooff 
known  as  the  "'  Oockroaoh  at  Home/* 
and  we  all  roared  out  the  chorns  aboat 
the  little  cockroaches,  who  declare  that 
they  will  not  go  to  school  without  A 
double  dose  of  lager-bier.  Then  thera 
came  some  *Minitations,'-  by  WittlepipMi 
which  were  so  exquisitely  unlike  the 
original**,  as  to  be  extremely  ridiculoot. 
After  that,  there  was  another  song  writ 
ten  for  the  occasion,  very  pers<»na],  and 
very  funny — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it 
will  not  do  for  me  to  tell  who  sang  it,  or 
give  the  slightest  abstract  of  its  oon- 
tents.  Then  everybody  began  to  talk, 
though  there  seemed  to  be  nobody  dis- 
posed to  listen — if  we  except  two  or 
three  elderly  citizens,  who  had  gone  to 
sleep.  At  which  period  of  the  entertain- 
ment, it  suddenly  occurred  to  my  nnde 
that  it  was  time  to  join  the  ladies— at 
perhaps  it  was. 

And  here  I  propose  to  make  another 
break  in  this  narrative,  for  the  purposes 
of  meditation  and  preparation,  before 
treating  myself  (and  I  trust,  the  reader) 
to  a  third  and  last  chapter.  Such  pansea 
serve  as  opiates  to  the  great  agony  of 
composition,  and  prepare  the  mind  for  a 
renewal  of  that  earnest  thought,  and 
careful  elaboration,  which  has  hitherto 
characterized  this  history,  liut  before 
closing,  I  may  as  well  say,  that  several 
hours  are  supposed  to  elapse  before  the 
opening  of  the  succeeding  chapter.  For 
it  nmst  treat  of  dancing — and  I  slionld 
show  great  ignorance  of  the  natural 
laws,  to  expect  the  reader  to  take  a 
mental  part  tlierein,  after  the  dinner  he 
has  just  finished. 

So,  while  the  servants  are  clearing  the 
table,  the  gentlemen  on  the  piazza  talk- 
ing over  the  ladies,  and  the  ladies  in  the 
parlor  talking  over  the  gentlemen,  we 
(that  is  to  say,  myself,  and  my  before* 
mentioned  reader)  will  take  a  nap,  call 
for  a  cigar,  read  the  pai>er,  or,  in  fine, 
amuse  ourselves  as  we  best  may. 


in. 


I  HATE  no  great  faith  in  praotioil 
jokes. 

This  making  fun  of  the  bewilderment 
and  concern  of  a  neighbor,  is  at  the  heit 
a  very  questionable  diversion.  Still,  if 
anybody  is  foolish  enough  to  do  it,  there 
is  no  additional  harm  in  conducting  mat* 
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ten  after  a  methodical  and  approved 
fashion.  And  this  may  excase  me  for 
giTing  two  recipes  for  the  successful  ob- 
taining of  this  pleasant  excitement — 
both  of  which  I  have  seen  put  into  prao- 
tice,  and  can  c«>nscientiously  recommend. 
The  first,  wtiioh  is  rather  limited  in  its 
Application — requiring  no  less  of  scenery 
and  preparation  than  is  found  at  a 
masked  ball  at  tlie  Grand  Opera  House, 
at  Paris — may  be  stated  thus: 

Take  as  the  fin>t  ingredient,  a  verdant 
American  youih  (a  Boston ian  is  always 
to  be  preferred),  whtj  h;is  plenty  of  m«>- 
ney,  a  limited  under^tanding,  and  an 
overweening  sense  of  his  own  and  his 
family's  importance — ^Then  select  half  a 
doien  of  the  mo>t  intelligent  ladicM  of 
yonr  acquaintance,  who  are  to  be  in- 
stmcted  to  re])eat  certain  sentences  in 
the  £ngli^h  tongue  relating  to  family 
fiuUngs  and  eccentricities,  which  are  suj)- 
poied  by  the  house  of  Somptueux  (of 
which  (lur  friend  is  a  promising  scion), 
to  be  its  own  private  projHjrty, — ^but 
which  nevertheless  are  the  talk  of  the 
town. 

Now  take  yonr  newly-arrived  country- 
man to  the  theatre,  circus,  or  some  place 
of  public  amusement,  and,  finally,  by  the 
merest  accident,  propose  to  look  in  ui>on 
the  masked  ball  at  the  opera.  Here — 
havine  previously  arranged  matters  with 
eonfederaies — you  make  some  excuse  for 
leaving  him  a  fow  minutes — and  slip 
quietly  into  a  private  box  near  by, 
whence  yon  may  peep  between  the  cur- 
tains and  enjoy  the  fun.  \[r.  Somptueux 
has  begun  to  be  oppresr^ed  with  a  reali- 
ution  of  his  own  unimportance,  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  {leoplo  of  whose 
customs  and  language  he  knows  almost 
nothing,  and  whom  he  of  course  pre- 
•ames  have  precisely  the  same  amount 
of  information  concerning  him — when  a 
py  little  ina^k  runs  up  and  addresses 
him  by  his  Christian  name,  and  demands, 
half  in  French  and  half  in  English,  tlie 
particulars  of  that  little  affair  with  Anna 
Skea-0!nai,  and  whether  it  was  really 
(n(€  that  one  of  the  guests  pocketed  a 
miniamre  at  her  bst  party ! 

**  How  in  the  name  of  wonder  !^'— eja- 
eolate:*  poor  S  ,  "caa  this  French 
Woman — but  no!— of  course  she  ea/iV — 
mch  a  peculiar  name  too ! — what  an  ex- 
traordin:try  coincidence — I  never  would 
have  believed  it. 

'•Monsieur,  if  you  please,"  says  a 
timid  litile  %'(iice  on  the  other  siilc,  **I 
Won  id  eniender  ze  end  of  ze  story  about 
Acct  KotUbos  and  xe  oonfitnriere.  How 


much  was  to  pay,  tt  ^ay  nothing  of  the 
nau;:hty  names  >he  called !" 

*'Just  heaven  I"' mutters  poor  Somp- 
tueux, staggering  against  tlie  nearest  box, 
^*  there  can  be  no  coincidence  here.  To 
think  those  unfortunate  expressions  tliat 
my  poor  Aunt  Kottabos  in  a  moment  of 
justifiable  indignation  applied  to  the 
confectioner,  and  wliich  were  so  liand- 
somely  paid  for,  that  we  felt  sure  nobody 
could  have  heard  of  them — to  thinkihsX 
they  should  be  the  common  talk  of 
Paris." 

The  poor  fellow  has  no  time  to  pre- 
pare a  reply,  or  to  beg  the  lady  not  to 
mention  it  any  further,  before  hU  arm  is 
taken  by  another  fair  friend,  who  wishes 
to  know  hi»w  it  was  possible  thatConsiu 
Sophy  could  have  caught  Mr.  Optimus 
after  that  scandalous  flirtation  with  Herr 
Kewpidd  of  the  Belgra^ian  Musical  So- 
ciety. Another  tells  some  little  adven- 
tures after  Grandmother  Vinuin^s  la<t 
dinner ;  while  a  fifth  breathes  a  funiil}' 
secret  most  important  and  significant — 
in  short  a  disclos>nre  that  makes  our  mo- 
neyed aristocrat  tremble  for  his  gen- 
tility. 

Well,  the  reader  may  imagine  the 
course  of  horror,  bewilderment,  and 
blank  dismay,  to  which  our  friend  was 
treated — he  may  also  imagine  (if  he  can) 
the  s:itisfaction  in  a<<si>tiiig  at  the  dispen- 
sation of  such  heroic  practice. 

And  now  for  the  t:econd  method  of 
producing  a  salutary  astonishment  in  tlie 
breast  of  a  fellow  creature — a  method 
that  was  practised  at  Bearbrook  with 
entire  success,  npon  the  occasion  now 
under  consideration. 

Take  a  middle-aL'cd  or  elderly  gentle- 
man of  retired  habits,  refined  tastes,  and 
courtly  manner!— take,  1  say,  some  such 
pattern  of  a  pa^t  school — and  introduce 
him  to  a  Gtrman.  Of  course  you  do 
not  understand  that  the  efiect  is  to  be 
produced  by  simply  arming  up  somo 
dweller  by  the  Rhine,  and  rei>eating  his 
name  with  that  of  the  subject  selected. 
A  German  in  its  fashionable  and  ortho- 
dox {significance,  means,  not  a  man,  but 
a  dance^— a  dunce  that  the  French  coll 
"  tlie  cotillon  " — and  which  such  Yan- 
kee gentleman  :is  atiect  an  exa;;^erated 
PariT.ianity,  designate  Lur  Cotyeeyon, 
But,  if  (a  con;in;:ency  hardly  to  be  ima- 
gined in  an  enligliceued  reader  of  Put- 
nam) you  should  never  have  seen  tho 
diversion  in  question,  and  demand  at  my 
hands  a  descri]»tion  of  the  same,  I  shall 
really  be  puzzled  what  to  say.  The 
most  contradictory  epitlietsare  constantly 
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applied  to  it.  Dick  Horripitts,  in  his 
sweetest  manner,  speaks  of  it  ns  un  rhe 
dulonhcur  dee  dieux ;  while  old  Mrs. 
Sockdtilagcr  screamed  out  to  me  the 
other  evening  that  she  could  never  see  it 
wiihoiit  thinking  of  Furrelli's  great  pic- 
ture, "  The  Last  Ball  in  Babylon,"  that 
Langs  in  one  of  the  palaces  at  Florence. 

Sts  if  you  please,  I  will  advance  no 
particular  opinion,  but  keep  to  my  legi- 
timate business,  which  is  to  report  in  a 
very  humble  way,  the  noticeable  points 
in  our  evening  festivity. 

"  Oh  yes,  Vu\  going  to  dance  this  new 
dance  of  yours,"  exclaimed  my  uncle  in 
the  innocence  of  his  heart,  **  Tve  never 
seen  it  to  be  mre,  ^o  you'll  have  to 
instruct  me  at  first,  but  I  shall  soon 
get  it  by  a  httle  attention." 

'*If  you  have  really  never  seen  the 
German  cotillion,"  quietly  remarked  Mr. 
Barnard,  **I  sliould  advise  yon  to  be- 
stow the  little  attention  as  a  spectator, 
before  attemj)ting  to  appear  upon  the 
floor." 

"Perliaps  yon  are  right;  though  I 
romemhcr  getting  through  the  Virginian 
Keel  and  the  Basket  Quadrille,  when 
Kate  introdnired  them  last  winter  for  the 
first  time;  hut  still  if  yon  will  keep  me 
in  countenance  we  will  take  chairs  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  and  see  how  we 
like  it." 

So  the  major  and  his  companion  went 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  and  the 
music  gave  those  longnlrawn  sitrhs  of  an- 
guisli  clioiteil  by  the  process  <if  tnning— 
and  Dick  Ilorripitts  began  to  he  very 
important,  and  bustle  about,  and  marshal 
the  company  with  a  fan  by  way  of 
trunclieon — and  finally  all  things  were 
ready,  and  off  we  went  in  go<jd  earnest. 

The  party  that  met  nmnd  the  dinner- 
table  had  received  many  important  addi- 
tions fn»m  the  citizens  and  citoyetmes  of 
Bejfrbrokik  ; — and  some  very  pretty  ad- 
dition.s,  to. ,  from  the  latter  rlass — though, 
it  mu-thecoiifesse»l,  that  provincial  dane- 
ifng  is  u(»t  so  good  as  provincial  beauty. 

My  a'.mr,  of  cour>e,  led  with  Dick 
Hoiripitt^ — an<l  a  pretty  pair  of  dancers 
they  were.  How  they  steamed  up  and 
down  that  great  nM»m,  followeii  by  Bes- 
sie Wacklestead  and  myself,  and  afVer- 
wan  s  by  Wittlo)(ipes  and  the  eldest  Miss 
Drachma,  and  then  by  everybody  else, 
till  the  whole  apartment  seemed  a  sea  of 
nnd  I  dating  heads.  There  vras  some  spi- 
rit in  the  dancing  that  night,  I  can  as- 
sure you.  I^di&4  formed  parties  of 
threes,  and  went  np  and  balanced  to 
gentlemen,  who  qnicklj  clasped  them  to 


tlieir  hearts  and  swept  wildly  off.    And 
then  the  gentlemen  (not  to  be  ontdim^ 
fonned  their  parties  of  three,  and  f«u 
upon  such  ladies  as  they  could  conv^ 
niently  catch,  and  whirled  them  aboaL 
this  way  and  that,  till  every  curl  acquired 
a  distinct  vibration.    When  the  ribbons 
were  prottuced,  and  everybody  was  mvs- 
teriously  tied  to  somebodv  else,  what  fan 
it  was  to  see  tlie  very  tall  lady  dance  off 
with  tlie  very  short  gentleman— 4ookiitf 
tenderly  u})on  the  top  of  his  head.    And 
then  to  see  the  tall  gentleman,  who  ap- 
peared to  be  sitting  npon  air,  in  painm 
effort  to  adapt  his  stature  to  that  of  the 
short  lady.     What  sport,  too,  to  observe 
the  anguish  written  upon  the  connte- 
nances  of  those  unpractised  in  the  dance 
— ^\-ou  wonld  liave  thought  tliem  engaged 
in  the  study  of  spherical  trigonometry  al 
the  very  least.  Though  perhajts,  after  all, 
yon  would  have  found  more  amusement 
in  observing  two  or  three  gentlemen  who 
didn't  dance  well — but  thought  they  did^ 
The   smile  of    perfect  satisfaction  thai 
rested  upon  their  face-*  as  they  trotted 
about  quite  independently  of  their  part- 
ners,  and    bumped    pleasantly    against 
their  neighbors,  revived  one's  faith  in  the 
original    innocence    of    humanity.     At 
last,  we  got  to  that  part  of  the  ezhiU* 
tion  where  the  ladies  arrange  themselvea 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  the  gentle- 
men on  tlie  other,  and,  at  a  given  sign^ 
rush  into  a  grand  embrace.    And  here 
is  always  a  general  change  of  partners-* 
so  that   I  tbund  myself  turning  about 
Kate  Wherrey  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
while  Bessy  and  Uorripitts  i>olked  upon 
my  uncle's  boots  at  the  other.    Then, 
quick  as  thought,  we  changed  our  poai* 
tions,  and  were  just  oliarging  violently 
at  Mr.  Barnard,  when  my  aunt  suddenly 
stop]>ed,  exclaiming  that  her  shoe-string 
had  broken,  and  another  must  be  got  to 
supply  its  ])lace,  so  she  tripped  lightly 
out  of  the  room,  leaving  me  stranded 
hard  by  the  bewildered  mjyor. 

**Tom,  Tom,"  gravely  began  my  undo 
(I  confess  the  quiet  sadness  of  his  voice 
made  me  feel  a  little  unpleasantly),  *|I 
never  thought  to  see  you  concerned  in 
such  business  as  this.  I  never  thouffht 
yon  could  have  permitted  such  an  exiii- 
bition  to  take  place  under  this  root 
That  picture  that  hangs  opposite  the  mir- 
ror was  my  moilier,  and  your  grandmo- 
ther, Tom; — ^it  was  in  this  very  room 
she  collecte<l  her  family  to  hear  the  pre- 
cejits  of  that  pure  teacher  by  whom  I 
verily  believe  she  is  now  accepted.  How 
can  I  dare  to  pray  that  she  may  still  bo 
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me,  and  hiUlow  with  tlie  benedio- 
tioo  of  her  prfsvnce  iiiid  uM  honse  tliat 
she  ioved  60  well,  wliou  it  lia^  heen  did- 

gnrtfd  by  audi .     Tom,  I  will  not 

ipeak  the  words  that  ri^^e  tu  my  lip^  lest 
they  should  seem  too  harsh  lo  you — to 
•—to  Aer— whom  I  have  promi^etl  to  re- 
spect and  to  liivc — ^bnt — ^1  aia  grieved, 
Tom,  I  am  Merely  grieved.  *' 

1  hatl  bet;n  ]>re|Mired  for  a  little  amaze- 
men  I  on  the  part  of  my  unule,  and  had 
tbt»u^lit  h«iw  I  coiild  rully  liim  u|k)u 
having  had  uo  such  g(K)d  thing  in  his 
To;in^er  days;  but  tiie  simple  dignity  ot* 
Ilia  mauner  i{uiUs  destroy e«I  my  purposed 
iMitteriea,  and  threw  me  wholly  uiion  the 
defensive. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  I,  '•  you  consider 
this  matter  far  too  seriously.  It  is  only 
"becai^e  the  dance  is  new  t«i  you  that 
Tim  ar«  so  urifavorably  impressed.  Be- 
]i«vQ  ine.  yon,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
"Wurlu,  wuuhi  sii.iu  get  over  thiss<]ueam- 
isliUtfMS.  Do  yuu  not  see  tlie  three 
lCis3  Drachiiia.<s  daughters  of  the  Rev. 
Di'C'^r  Draclima,  wlitise  f^erini^n  against 
the  lieeutiitus  rites  of  the  Mormons  ynu 
adinift^d  .*-o  much — why,  they  Hre  the 
crack  dancers  oi  lieurbrtMik,  and  Miss 
Fanny  has  been  )M>utiug  all  the  evening 
beeau^Hd  Uurripitrs  didn*t  ask  her  to 
lead. 

**\i  tikis  German  had  been  invented 
tweu'y  years  agi»,"  observed  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, "it  would  liave  spared  me  one 
ileepiess  nigiit.  1  have  not  forgotten  the 
evening  w  hev,  atter  years  of  silent  devo- 
tion^if  anxious  endeavor  to  render  my- 
Mit'  Iv>$  unworthy  the  atfertion  of  a 
noble  and  modest  wom.-in — I  was  allow- 
ed [he  privilege  accorded  to  none  before 
— lo  none  atter — of  Iioldin;;  a  trembling 
hand  in  mine,  of  clasping  a  delicate 
v«i«t,  that  seemed  to  >hrink  even  from 
him  wiiom  tiie  heart  beneath  had  chosen. 
Oil!  I  Well  remember  the  night  of 
^■i>y«  grateful  wakefulness  which  I 
piiv«<l ; — but  I  don't  think  the  thrill 
Vuuld  ha\'e  lasted  quite  so  Ittn^,  if  I  had 
Men  tiie  siiiio  tamiliarity  |iermitted  to 
every  idle  dir->ipated  fellow  wiio  kept  up 
Nen  small  iiKMlicum  of  worldly  respect- 
ibiiity  as  is  nere>s.'iry  to  train  admittanco 
to  a  r'a-hionahle  ball.  No,  no,  sir,  such 
ft)iublic  rehearsal  would  have  removed 
lU  feelii.g  of  esjiecial  favor  froiu  a  more 
private  [lerforutance.'' 

••  You  are  very  unrea^'onahle,  *ir,"  I 
tielai'iied  (I  oonid  talk  to  Barnard  in  a 
Way  that  1  ^iumld  not  have  been  willing 
fo  d«»  to  my  ancle),  ^*ytJU  are  both  uu- 
iMsuuabie  and  uiyust,  to  condemn  those 


very  young  ladies  who,  coming;  on  to  the 
sta^'C,  tind  this  established  outlet  for  the 
exuiierant  desire  for  lite  and  motion 
tiiat  belon^<  to  youth.  For  uuture  that 
w«>uld  '* cadence  her  joy  of  strength" 
no  more  graceful  manifestation  id  at  pre- 
sent appointed.  To  repress  all  such  im- 
pulse cannot  be  expected.  Believe  me, 
we  shall  do  better  than  in  searching  after 
a  moral  alchemy  to  turn  rose-buds  and 
lilies  into  wall- dowers  before  their  time." 

*'  I  condenm  no  one,"'  replied  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, somewhat  warmly,  '*  but  purhapa 
yi)U  will  allow  ine  to  respect  those  ladies 
(of  whom  there  arc  more  than  you  seem 
to  think)  who  are  willmg  to  give  up  the 
prestige  of  fashionable  i>osition,  rather 
than  subnut  to  faiuiliarities  which  nothing 
but  an  abominable  custom  can  for  a  mo- 
ment >anctify.  1  do  not  urge  that  it  is 
against  a  young  lady  that  ^he  suffers 
herself  to  be  whirled  about  in  this  6*6r- 
rnaii  night  aiter  uight;  but  this  I  do  dt»- 
clare,  that  (in  view  of  all  that  is  given 
up)  it  is  Something  very  strongly  in  any 
womau'9 /lirc/r  that  she  does  7iof\*^ 

"  I  agree  with  my  friend  Barnard," 
observed  my  uncle,  *Mu  being  unwilling 
to  speak  harshly  of  young  people  who 
thougiitlessly  fall  into  improprieties  that 
are  countenanced  by  thofrC  who  should 
kn«)W  better.  Bui  my  charity  is  not 
sutliciently  elastic  to  ct)Ver  Doctor  and 
Mrs.  Drachma  and  the  dozen  fatiicrsand 
mothers  who  lead  our  society  in  Bear- 
brook,  whose  word  could  at  once  put  a 
stop  to  this  iniiecoruus  exhibition,  and 
introduce  in  its  stead  some  of  the  old 
and  unexcepiioiiable  danoes  in  which  all 
could  join  without  sacritice  of  self-res- 
pect.^' 

"  You  are  quite  right,  major,,''  said  Mr. 
B.,  *"  there  are,  in  every  society,  some 
dozen  or  twenty  matrons,  at  whose  com- 
mand the  waves  of  any  fasbiou.ible  fri- 
volity could  at  once  be  stayed.  And  these 
— by  refusing  lo  allow  their  daughters 
to  join  in  wjiat  otlends  the  ta>te  and 
juogment  ot  many  [leople  whose  feelings 
de>erve  resj>ect — could  elfectualiy  banish 
this  degrading' exhibition  to  places  where 
it  properly  belongs."' 

What  more  wa»  said  on  this  disputed 
topic  I  did  not  hear,  for  Bessie  Waekle- 
Btead  (Jnsi  at  this  i>oint)  ran  up  to  take 
me  out.  S^t  out  I  went,  and  was  soon 
reiiaptize>l  into  the  feUowsiiip  of  the 
German ; — yet  I  ct)nfess  with  an  abate- 
ment of  my  tormor  spirit.  Tnere  was  a 
something  tiiat  grated  against  my  feelings 
when  I  ?a\v  Kate  again  embraced  by 
Ilorripitta— who,  although  he  can  lead 
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a  German,  U  a  man  whose  morals  and 
habits  are  notoriously  bad.  And  al- 
tliongh  I  did  not  so  mucli  object  to  ten- 
derly pilot  the  fair  Bessie  about  the 
room — vet  when  I  was  oblijjffd  to  resign 
my  place  to  Neil  Ilurcuis  soinetliing  like 
an  expostulation  ntae  to  my  liiw. 

Well,  a  (Tcrman  does  not  last  for  ever 
(althouifh  the  worthy  papa-»,  who  are 
obliged  to  hit  it  out,  might  not  agree 
with  this  proposinon)— and  onrs  was 
pleasantly  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
the  hngc  bt)wl  of  cranberry  punch  that 
was  always  brewed  in  honor  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  which  gave  an  Agreeable  di- 
version to  the  thought^}  and  conversation 
of  the  p.'irty. 

For,  if  any  human  weakness  clung  to 
gentlemen  of  such  violent  virtue  as  Mr. 
Barnard  and  my  uncle,  I  believe  it  lay 
in  the  direction  o( punch.  And  this  fas- 
cinating monnsyllable,  as  defined  by  the 
authorities  of'  Bearbrook,  meant  no 
weak  mixture,  two-sixths  sherry,  sugar, 
and  lenu»n,  and  four-sixths  water — but 
a  compound  of  which  good  honest  rum 
— and  enough  of  it,  too — was  the  basis; 
from  which  orose  satisfactory  layers  of 
port,  cordial,  and  Bordeaux — wiUi  just 
a  touch  of  gin  to  give  it  a  flavor,  and  a 
few  cranberries,  floating  upon  the  top, 
to  give  it  a  name. 

The  mjgor  and  Mr.  Barnard  were  pro- 
vided with  two  soup-ladles,  by  moans 
of  which  instruments  they  dispensed  the 
refreshing  beverage  to  the  company. 
The  continual  demand,  however,  that 
was  made  upon  their  attention,  left  little 
opportunity  for  a  personal  in<?ulgence — 
nntil  Barnard  (who  was  something  of  a 
scholar)  providentially  rec<»llected  that 
the  class  of  men  existing  in  classical 
times,  known  as  dUpenttatores  tini 
aduBti  saecharo  aquu  et  timonih — whose 
duties  seem  to  have  l>een  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  punch-helpern  of  our  own 
day — were  solemnly  commanded  to 
drink  with  every  individual  who  re- 
quired their  services.  This  excellent 
nnd  laudable  custom  the  major  and  his 
friend  declared  sin  Mild  not  become  obso- 
lete through  the  culpable  neglect  of  the 
modern  repre-^cntatives  of  so  honorable 
a  body ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
ghost  of  the  most  rigid  *' disi>ensator  " 
could  have  tipped  out  no  censure  to  his 
scrupidous  successors. 

After  we  all  had  drank  enough  to  ex- 
perience that  pleasant  glow  that  cran- 
berries, taken  in  this  peculiar  form, 
never  fall  to  impart  to  the  human  sys- 
iem — some  cue  proposed  a  moonlight 


walk  in  the  long  avenue  before  the 
house.  The  suggestion  was  considered 
mo^t  happy ;  and  the  ladies  ran  off  to 
get  their  bonnets  and  shawls,  and  the 
gentlemen  groped  under  Uie  great 
sofas  in  the  entry  in  search  of  their 
coats  and  hats — and  soon  everybody 
was  ready  to  set  forth. 

Everybody,  except  the  distinguished 
individuals  who  had  so  ably  discharged 
the  honors  of  the  punch,  for,  Just  as  all 
were  about  to  start,  the  question  sud- 
denly occurred  to  the  classic  brain  of 
Mr.  Barnard,  whether  the  ancient  tfif- 
pcnsatorea  were  not  required  to  drink 
up  such  portions  of  the  vinum  adustum 
as  was  unconsumed  by  the  company. 
My  uncle  at  once  decided  that,  if  there 
was  any  doubt  on  the  point,  it  would  be 
highly  improper  to  peril  the  perfect 
observance  of  the  ritual,  by  an  omission 
so  serious.  Accordingly,  the  two  gen- 
tlemen resumed  their  places  at  the  table 
— charged  their  glasses  heavily  from  the 
great  bowl  between  them — and  thus  we 
left  them  behind  us. 

And,  now,  my  account  of  this  little 
party  is  over.  It  was  far  brighter  and 
heartier  in  reality  than  1  have  the  skill 
to  make  it  u|>on  paper — and  perhaps  fkr 
brighter  to  me,  than  it  would  have  been 
to  the  reader.  For  my  own  days  of 
merriment  are  very  few,  and  (m  that  ac- 
count this  simple  country  meeting 
(although  it  tikes  place  in  October) 
seems  a  very  carnival.  And  I  take  qnito 
as  much  pleasure  in  it,  as  you  find  at 
y(»ur  great  dinners  in  the  Fifth  Avenue, 
or  at  the  wax-lighted  jnponica-hnng 
chambers  of  your  costly  festivities. 

How  fairly  shone  the  glorious  moon 
that  night  on  the  rich  dress  of  autumn  I 
The  curled  leaves  cracked  beneath  onr 
feet,  as  Kate  and  I  left  the  main  party, 
and  walked  beneath  the  mighty  pinet 
which  skirt  the  river^s  side.  And  now, 
I  feel  what  an  innovation  I  countenance 
in  hinting  that  a  nephew  could  presume 
to  advi^  his  aunt.  But,  if  you  had  had 
an  aunt  of  the  ^-ears,  and  in  the  posi- 
tion, of  Kate  AVherrey,  I  believe  yon 
would  have  done  as  I  did. 

And  what  I  did  <!o  was  to  remind  the 
impu  slvo  young  creature  who  hunff 
u{>on  my  arm,  of  the  resi>cct  she  owed 
to  the  opinions,  and  even  to  the  pnja- 
dices,  of  the  man  whom  she  had  taken 
for  better  and  for  worse.  Then,  1  told 
her  how  shocked  my  uncle  had  been 
with  her  favorite  Oerman — and  what 
Mr.  Barnard  had  said  about  it — and  how 
my  own  sense  of  propriety  forced  me  to 
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agree  .with  tfauu,  almost  against   my 
wilL 

^ICj  dear  Tom,"  replied  my  aont, 
aad  her  fair,  dark  eye«  were  moistenecl 
H  she  ii{K>ke,  "I  believe  I  have  been 
Terr  tiiougUtled^) — tliat  my  conduct  is 
ittributable  to  ntithin?  worse,  I  am  saro 
Toa  will  not  doubt.    1  have  been  left  too 
much  to  myself,  and  Iiave  thought  less 
tlian  I  should  of  the  pleasure  and  con- 
venience of  others.     While  I  am  mis- 
tress at  Bearbrook,  the  mi^or  and  his 
retlly  excellent  friend  shall  never  be 
shocked  by  a  repetition  of  the  frolic  of 
t(>-ni^ht ;  and,  Tom,  will  not  you,  who 
are  the  only  friend  of  my  own  age  to 
wliose  judgment  I  can  api>eal — will  you 
not  tell  me  when  you  think  me  wrong  ? 
and  believe  that  I  wish,  and  try,  to  do 
what  is  right.** 

Those  who  saw  the  cheerful  and 
pretty  ways  with  which  my  aunt  pre- 
eiiled'  at  the  dinner-table,  or  the  light- 
ness and  seiluctive  grace  with  which  she 
•wept  throueh  the  waltz,  must  have  ad- 
txured  her-^ut,  if  any  one  had  stood 
betide  us  that  night,  aind  had  heard  all 


the  real  feeling  and  womanly  tendei 
ness  that  poured  from  a  heart  ordinaril, 
absorbed  in  the  trivialities  of  the  pass 
in^  hour,  he  would  have  loved  her  as 
did,  and  do. 

It  was  some  time  before  we  returned 
to  the  house;  and,  finally,  as  we  passed 
along  the  plank  walk,  that  pcassed  over 
the  marshes  where  the  cranberries  grew 
— not  a  wonl  was  s|)okeTi.  Tlie  moon 
not  itiily  clad  familiar  objects  with  un- 
earthly garments,  but  sent  faniastio 
shadows  to  wander  in  the  solemn  cham- 
bers of  the  mind. 

^*I  know  not  why  we  have  been 
silent  so  long,-*  said  Kate,  as  we  entered 
the  porch,  ^*  but  I  have  been  dreamins 
over  impossibilities — strange  and  wild 
ones  too— I  know  it  is  very  foolish;  but 
it  is  a  way  of  mine,  and  I  cannot 
help  it.'* 

*'Nay,  nay,  dear  Kate,'*  I  replied, 
*^  we  may  be  all  the  better  for  suoh 
visions;  for  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  thine  who  never  dream^  hate  neter 
truly  lived:' 
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P>  the  northeast  comer  of  the  hilly 
onnnty  of  Windham,  in  the  steady 
^  Sute  of  Connecticut,  there  lies  a 
^oie:  valley  of  some  three  or  four  milee 
in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  a 
fBrliingto  a  mile.  The  Niptuck  river, 
J>f  y<>re  a  noisy,  brawling  bn)ok,  abonnd- 
{"S  In  rapids  and  cascades — but  which  of 
Ittt  hi9  been  tamed,  and  set  busily  at 
*ork.  spinning  and  weaving  like  a  thrifty 
^tiine  hoUicewife — no  sooner  overleaps 
^  Iwt  mill-dam  that  olMtructs  its 
^^.  and  hurries  swiftly  through  the 
Know  gorge  in  which  the  northern  end 
^liie  valley  terminates,  than  it  sudden- 
iTfobiiides  into  quiet,  and  becomes  one 
^tbe  most  {leaceful  and  well-behaved 
Hmms  in  the  whole  world ;  thenceforth, 
loviog  smoothly  along,  over  a  bed  of 
'hilesand  and  pebbles,  through  level, 
Via  meadows,  and  between  low,  slop- 
Y  binka,  fringed  with  drooping  wil- 


lows, with  a  current  so  gentle  as  to  be 
hardly  perceptible.  For  a  space,  upon 
the  widening  surface  of  the  shallow  tide, 
float  bubbles  and  foam-fl.ikes  from  the 
rapids  above,  but  as  the  «trcam  expands, 
and  its  current  grows  more  languid,  these 
re'iics  of  precedent  au'itation  disappear, 
and  in  still,  hot  midsummer  noons,  when 
the  faint  breezes  that  fan  the  hill-tops 
are  unfelt  in  the  valleys  between,  the 
Kiptuck  sleeps  in  its  quiet,  shaily  bed, 
without  a  ripple  upon  its  placid  bosom, 
as  though  it  were  a- weary  with  its  toils 
among  the  water-wheels  and  mill-dams 
further  up  the  stream. 

The  range  of  hills  that  form  the  wei<tem 
limits  of  the  valley  pre^enrs  a  bi>ld  front 
of  precipitous  clitfi,  hidden  for  half  the 
year  by  the  plumy  blossoms  and  dark 
green  foliage  of  the  chestnut  woods  that 
grow  among  the  le<1ges ;  but  the  acclivi- 
ty of  the  eastern  hills  is  a  gentle  slope 
of  fertile  land,  divided  by  intersecting 
walls  and  fences,  into  fields  and  mead- 
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0W9,  and  thickly  dotted  with  white  farm- 
housefi,  orchordB,  and  clamps  of  walnuts 
and  shade- treeR. 

A  bruod  highway  runs  through  the 
valley,  near  the  foot  of  t!usgIoj)e,  which, 
for  nearly  \U  whole  extent,  is  bordered 
by  long  rows  of  uinbiageou^  maples, 
while  here  and  there,  by  the  n)ad-side, 
A  stntcly  elm  tower^  aloft  into  the  air, 
sheltering  a  snug  farm-house  and  its 
shady,  green,  front  door-yard,  beneath 
its  Rprejidirig  brandies. 

About  midway,  on  a  gentle  swell  of 
land,  a  ^n\r  of  tlie  eastern  hills,  round 
which  the  loitering  river  make:»  a  sweep- 
ing bend,  the  trees  are  more  tliickly 
plantcil,  and  at  a  little  distance  the  place 
resembles  a  gruve  of  elms  and  button- 
woods.  ]3ut  glimpses  of  white  dwell- 
ings peeping  out  from  among  tlie  dense 
foliage,  and  a  slim  spire,  surmounted  by 
a  gilded  ball  and  vane,  rising  over  all,  re- 
veals the  spot  wliere  the  village  of  Wal- 
bury  stinds,  almost  liidden  among  tlie 
trees. 

Now,  although  Walbury  was  settled 
Hn  tlie  y«far  1071,  and  has  ever  since 
been  inhabiied  by  Yankees — for  I  dare 
say  that  even  at  this  day  there  are  not 
in  the  whole  town  a  dozen  persons  who 
were  born  ontsi<le  the  limits  of  the  State 
of  Connect  lout — it  is,  nevertheless,  one 
of  the  most.  (]iiiet  and  le.'ist  enterprising 
places  in  Christendom.  The  people,  in- 
stead of  partaking  (jf  the  restless,  uneasy 
disposition,  whieh  is  the  general  charac- 
teristic of  the  Yankee  race,  are  for  the 
most  part  averse  to  bnstle  and  change, 
and  witiii'ss  from  afar  the  march  of  im- 
provement^,  and  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
age,  with  apprehension  and  extreme  dis- 
favor. The  old,  square,  sharp-gabled 
meeting-house,  in  the  middle  of  the 
broad  street,  has  stood  its  ground  these 
fourscore  years.  It  has  scarcely  changed 
in  aspect  Miice  the  sunny  Sabbath  after- 
noon, when  the  pious  congregation  then 
assembled  within  its  walls,  were  amazed 
by  tlie  profane  sound  of  horses^  iioofs 
clattering  in  hot  h&«te  along  the  high- 
way, and  suddenly  halting  at  the  sanc- 
tuary door,  and  the  thrilling  shout  of  the 
dusty  c«)urier,  that  bore  from  town  to 
town  the  startling  tidings  of  the  battles 
%i  Lexington  and  Concord.  The  tavern 
on  the  corner  of  the  cross  stritet  le:uling 
towards  tlie  river,  was  a  well-known  and 
popular  hostelry  with  the  commissary's 
teamsters  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  memory  of  man  runneth  not  back 
to  the  time  when  the  graven  image  of  a 
ohabby  Bacohufl,.Beat«l  iBtride  npon  a 


wine-cask,  was  hoisted  into  its  perbh  in 
the  main  fork  of  the  venerab^e  elin  that 
grows  before  tlie  door.  The  sign  ever 
the  wide,  low-browed  portal,  of  tiie  one- 
story  gable- roofed  store  near  by,  bee 
served  to  indicate  the  place  of  basineM 
of  three  generations  of  Deacon  Joab 
Sweenys.  Layard  himself  would  find 
it  a  most  difficult  matter  to  decipher  tha 
inscription  u|>on  its  faded  weatlier-wora 
surface.  The  (latriarch  of  the  village 
well  remembers  being  boundly  flogged 
in  the  humble  school-house  at  the  end  of 
the  street.  There  are  but  few  dwellings 
iu  the  vill.ige  of  loss  than  fifty  yeani  oif 
age,  and  even  the  barns  have  an  air  of 
antiquity  about  them  that  tnakes  them 
the  most  venerable  of  their  class.  Tlia 
inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  a  staid 
and  placid  demeanor,  and  a  gravity,  audi 
indeed,  even  a  solemnity  of  dep«>rtinenL 
by  which  they  are  easily  distinguiabed 
when  thev  venture  abroad ;  and  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  even  their  horses  and 
cattle  arc  more  noted  for  good  condition 
than  for  speed  and  activity. 

All  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
Niptuck  valley  are  of  the  olden  time. 
Saturday  night  is  there  kept  sacred  as 
the  commencement  of  the  holy  Sabbath. 
Only  of  Sunday  evenings  do  the  Wal- 
bury swains  veutiu*e  to  go  a-courting. 
Some  of  the  aged  men  in  the  village  stul 
wear  breeches  and  shoe-buekles.  The 
Sunday  coats  of  the  farmers  are  mads 
of  home-spun  cloth  ;  and  even  these 
they  are  accustomed  in  hot  weather  to 
take  otf  iu  meeting,  and  sit  dozing  in 
their  shirt-sleeves  during  the  lengthy 
sermon  time.  Quil tings  and  apple-paring 
bees,  are  the  most  notable  sociad  gather- 
ings, at  which  the  young  folks  of  uiffei^ 
ent  sexes  meet  each  other,  and  in  the 
nimmshiny  October  nights,  the  old- 
fashioned  husking  frolics  are  as  freqnent 
as  of  yore.  Great  tlocks  of  sheep  are 
wont  to  graze  uf>on  the  hill-side  pastures; 
and  numerous  d&'tcendauts  of  the  geese 
that  Utiurished  in  a  former  century,  art 
Buttered  to  crop  the  short  grass  growing 
with  the  mulleins  and  M^iy-woed  upon 
the  margins  of  the  road,  as  their  ances- 
tors did  a  hundred  years  ago,  to  stalk 
about  tiie  green  iu  siugle  file,  with  tliree* 
pronged  yokes  upou  their  necks,  or,  at 
other  times,  to  run  wildly  along  the 
street,  with  wings  outstretched,  cafikling 
and  i-creaming  shrill  warnings  of  an  ap- 
proaching storm. 

Indeed,  this  secluded  little  nook,  lying 
iu  the  midst  of  busy  New  Enghmd,  r^ 
sembles   the  interior  of  some  ancieot 
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ehiireh  in  the  h<Mirt  of  a  great,  bastling, 
and  prosperoaa  city,  which,  thoagh  8tir- 
nmoded  on  every  sidi^  by  the  rusli  and 
tarinoil  of  traile  aiul  bu!*iDe:«,  aad  with- 
in hearing  of  the  footsteps  of  the  jodt- 
ling  lunUiiadeH  in  the  8tre«ft»,  ia,  never- 
tbdes^S  pervaded  all  the  week  with  the 
ipirit  of  >tilhie>s  and  re|K»e. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  way,  at  the 
npper  end  of  the  village  street,  nearly 
half  a  mile  from  Walbury  lueeting-hou^e, 
•tands  a  mansion,  of  which,  as  ii  ap- 
peared some  ihirty  i>dd  years  ^,  I  wish 
ttie  reader  to  get  a  notion.     The  space 
between   the    house  and   the  highway 
ftmned  a  narrow  yard,  completely  cano- 
^ed  by  the  sitreading  branches  of  a  gi- 
gaatic  elm.     Between  this  inclosure  and 
the  garden — frum  which,  on  eit/jcr  hand 
it  was  fenced  by  white  picket- palings — 
t  shitrt  lane  or  carriage-drive  led  from 
the  street,  up  the  gencle  slope,  and  so  by 
the  southern  end  of  the  house  to  the 
Wns  and  rtut-honses  in  the  rear.    The 
boose  itself  was  a  large,  dld-fashioned, 
twii-«tory  dwelling,  painted  white,  with 
a»hingled  roof  slanting  steeply  down- 
wards from  a  high  peak,  surmounted  by 
I  huge  tnrret  of  a  chimney,  the  birth- 

te^}i  many  generati<ins  of  swallt>ws. 
-3  was  a  low,  oue-story  wiug  or  L- 
pirt  at  the  rear  uf  the  main  building, 
Irontifd  by  a  broad,  deep  porch,  that 
voo^d  have  been  too  sunny  except  for 
the  vines,  that,  climbing  up  the  ^lender 
puts,  overran  the  riK>f  and  hung  in  fes- 
Vwns  from  the  eaves.  Here,  in  the  au- 
tamn,  could  be  seen,  pendent  from  the 
Y»U  to  which  they  were  fastened  ut 
oilier  end,  weighty  strings  of  quartered 
ip.  les,  sweet  com  boiled  on  the  cob  for 
vioter  succotash,  and  gaudy  red  peppers, 
drying  in  the  sun.    Ilere  used  to  stand  a 

Sty  cheese-press,  an<l  upon  a  narrow 
outside,  were  wont  to  be  displayed 
^'Vt  of  resplendent  milk-paus,  fre-i'hly 
iealde'I,  shining  and  glittering  like  shields 
\      <tf  bomiithed  silver. 

Atfiifs  the  lane  from  this  porch,  juat 
vithia  the  limits  of  the  garden,  grew  a 
lUtelf  pear-tree,  slielteriug    the  house 
^  the  noon-day  glare  and  heat.     It 
VM  fiunoos  thrun;;hout  tlie  valley  for  its 
p^eil  size  and  productiveness,  as  well  as 
ior  the  anri  vailed  excellence  of  the  seven 
di&rent  kinds  of  fruit  whidi  it  bore. 
Tbere  was  also  a  row  of  English  cherry- 
trees  bordering  the  lane,  and  scores  of 
plaro,  peach,  and  apricot  :rees,  in  the 
fvden ;    besides,  currant,    gooseberry, 
and  raspberry  bushes  growing  p»-aceably 
together  in  a  row  next  to  the  street 


fence,  thrusting  their  fruit-laden  twigs 
and  branches  between  tlie  pickets,  there- 
by inciting  and  tempting  little  boys  loi- 
tering on  their  way  to  school,  to  tres- 
pa&ses  and  petty  larcenies. 

Beneatli  the  windows  of  the  house,  in 
the  front  yard,  tlourished  a  little  jungle 
of  lilao-bnshes,  and  a  bird-rose  bush 
clambered  up  a  trelli>  and  over  the  archi- 
trave of  the  front  doorway,  which,  in 
the  month  of  Juno,  was  a  |>erfeot  wil- 
derness of  roses,  tiiling  the  air  all  about 
ont-doors  and  iu-doors,  with  damask 
perfumes. 

Behind  the  house  was  a  spacious  back- 
yard, and  a  deep  well  in  the  middle  ot 
it,  with  a  crotch  and  lofty  sweep,  which 
resembled,  at  a  distance,  the  stout, 
stumpy  mast,  and  lon^,  graceful  lateen 
yard  of  a  Maltese  felucca.  UfK>n  one 
side  was  the  wood-slied  am^  ciiip-yard, 
and  on  the  other  a  cider-mill,  open  at 
the  front,  and  used  for  nearly  all  the 
year  as  a  tool-house  and  shelter  for  carts 
and  wagons.  The  rearward  limit  of 
the  space  was  formed  by  a  great  yellow 
barn,  with  an  arch,  an  da  blank,  sombre- 
looking  fanlight,  |)ainted  in  dead,  dull 
black  over  tlie  great  doors,  and  a  long 
row  of  pigeon-holes  cut  through  the 
boards,  just  beneath  the  eaves.  Between 
the  cider-mill  and  barn  was  the  mouth 
of  a  lane,  closed  by  a  gate,  and  leading 
out  up<m  the  farm,  away  up  the  hill-Mde, 
to  its  very  sumuut. 

Here  dwelt,  a  good  many  years  ago,  a 
wortliy  gentleman,  who,  as  his  grand- 
father and  father  had  been  before  him, 
was  esteemed  by  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood and  township  to  be  a  man  of  no 
small  mark  and  consideration.  He  was 
the  most  wealthy  inhabitant  of  the  Nip- 
tuck  valley,  a  diltinctinn  that  will  of  it- 
self account  for  the  high  regard  in  which 
he  was  held  by  his  towuMnon.  From 
the  lowly  station  of  private  in  the  Wal- 
bury  *'  flood woods,*^  he  had  risen,  by 
regular  and  successive  promotions,  to  the 
rank  of  Colonel  of  tlie  XXlXth  Regi- 
ment of  Connecticut  State  Militia. 

Moreover,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  the  General  Assembly,  as  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Walbury,  as  often  as  he  plea<ied,  which 
was,  in  fact,  pretty  nearly  every  spring. 
But  what  he  himself  chietly  gloried  in 
wa\  that  for  many  years  in  succession 
he  ll^d  been  regularly  appointed  by  the 
legislature,  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace,  within  and  for  the  county  of 
Windham.  Once,  even,  for  a  bingle 
year,  during  the  trial  of  an  experiment 
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witli  the  jinlioiary  system  of  the  State, 
he  had  ocnipicd  n  seat  upon  the  benoh 
of  the  Otuirt  ot  Coniiium  Pleas,  as  a 
puitne  or  "siide"  judge.  Of  this  ap- 
pointment lie  wa-*  extremely  proud,  and 
it  served  ewr  afterwards  as  the  epoch 
from  wliirii  he  reckoned  the  date  of 
every  otlier  event. 

It  so  liui>peiic(l,  therefore,  tliat  besides 
the  usual  prefix  of  *'  Mister,"  this  gentle- 
man WAS  fairly  entitled  toeither  of  three 
several  handle?*  to  his  name.  Hut  his 
neijrhbors,  to  his  svcret  disappointment 
and  chagrin,  instead  of  learning,  like 
the  rest  of  tlie  w<»rld,  to  address  liim  by 
the  W4ir>hipful  title  of  *' Judge,"  re- 
mained 8Te<lfa«t  in  the  long-continued 
liabit  of  accosting  him  as  ^^Goh>nel"and 
**  Squire,"  and  as  will  hereinafter  more 
fully  Jippear.  when  some  of  the  younger 
and  loss  rev*rcnd  spoke  of  liim  behind 
his  buck,  they  were  wont  to  designate 
him  by  still  another  appellation. 

Colonel  Starr  Manners  was  a  stout, 
thick-set  man,  with  a  round  belly,  and 
short,  stumpy  legs.  He  wore  his  coarse, 
stiff,  white  hair  and  bristly  whiskers 
cropped  short  and  close,  so  that  the  rud- 
dv  soil  of  his  skin  was  everywhere  visi- 
ble through  the  hirsute  stubble,  thereby 
causing  his  complexion  somewhat  to  re- 
semble that,  of  a  very  clean  and  well- 
conditioned  white  shoat.  As  for  his 
dress,  besides  a  high,  white  shirt  collar 
of  unusual  volume,  there  was  nothing 
remarkattle  alKtut  it.  Of  late  he  had 
been  ac<5u-tomed  to  wear  loose  and  ample 
garments  of  tine  kerseymere  and  bri»ad- 
clotli,  though,  to  be  stire,  when  he  was 
at  home,  and  there  were  no  visitors  of 
distinction,  he  used  to  wear  a  coat  as 
seldom  as  any  Turk  or  Indian  chief.  He 
was  a  slirewd,  observing  man,  and  by 
means  of  tiiis  qimlity  and  habit  of  mind, 
liad  contrived  lo  acquire  a  fund  of  prac- 
tical knowledge,  which  stood  him  in  very 
good  stead  t)t  the  bookish  wisdom,  that 
many  of  his  fellows  and  associates  ia 
public  life  had  been  taught  by  tlie  pro- 
fessors and  tutors  of  Yale  CJollege.  He 
had  a  blutf,  hearty  manner,  was  good 
burnt »re<l  and  benevolent  in  disix>8ition, 
yet,  withal,  extremely  self-willed  and 
opinionated,  and  apt^  if  flatly  opjwsed, 
to  be  violent  and  overbearing.  Never- 
theless, like  many  other  obstinate  people, 
he  was  quite  easily  managed  by  those 
who  knew  how  to  humor  him.  His  wife, 
who  was  his  Junior  by  some  fifteen 
years,  a  brisk,  rosy,  handsome  little  wr/. 
roan,  with  a  sharp,  clear,  merry  grey  eye 
Ql  was  whispered  by  the  Walbury  folks), 


could  wind  him  round  and  round  either 
one  of  her  plump  white  Angers  that  she 
chose.  How  belt,  the  colonel  was  gene- 
rally reputed  to  have  a  stiff  will  of  his 
own,  and  in  consequence  was  quite  oftea 
siK)ken  of  when  out  of  hearing  as  '^Old 
Fixed  Starr,"  a  nickname  first  invented 
and  applied  to  him  by  his  own  head 
hired  man,  a  waggish'  fellow  of  droll 
8|)eech  and  c^Mintenance,  who  never 
opened  his  queer-looking  mouth  but  the 
neighbors  made  ready  to  laugh. 

The  colonel  was  a  [opiilar  and  eiB- 
cient  magistrate.  Twice  a  month,  or 
oftencr,  he  was  accustomed  to  hold  a 
Justice  court  in  the  south  front  room  of 
his  house,  and  the  session  of  this  tribu- 
nal used  to  he  indicated  by  divers  signs 
and  tokens,  that  even  the  wayfaring  man, 
passing  by  in  the  street,  if  a  Yankee, 
would  not  have  failed  to  understand. 
The  horses  hitched  by  the  road-side  at 
the  gate,  or  under  the  shade  of  the  cher- 
ry trees  in  the  lane,  stamping,  hour  after 
hour,  standiiig  and  whisKing  their  tails 
to  drive  away  tiie  swanns  of  tormenting 
flies  that  disturbed  their  drowsy  meditir 
tions ;  the  little  squads  of  men  gronped 
about  the  door  of  the  court-room  at  the 
corner  of  the  house,  or  leaning  across 
the  fence,  talking  together  in  couples, 
discussing  the  case  on  trial,  or,  perhaps, 
proposing  ''swaps"  or  driving  bargaipSi 
never  ceasing,  meanwhile,  to  whittle  dili- 
gently; the  dogs  lounging  around  the 
steps  at  their  masters*  feet,  or  romping 
together  in  the  thick  grass  of  the  nront 
door-yard;  and  tlie  glimpses  through 
the  open  windows  of  sweating  specta- 
tors, sitting  in  their  shirtsleeTes,  and 
listening  with  the  interest  that  Anglo- 
Saxons  ever  take  in  judicial  proceedings 
to  the  reading  of  the  declaration  and 
]>leadings,  the  testimony  of  the  witnesBes, 
the  arguments  of  the  lawyers,  or  the  opi- 
nions of  his  worship,  the  Justice,  him- 
self. 

The  equity  of  the  Jndgmenta  of 
this  court  was  rarely  questioned ;  for  the 
long  experience  of  the  ci»loneI,  as  a^  le- 
gislator and  mngistrate,  was  a  snflSojent 
warranty  of  his  knowledge  and  ability 
to  administer  Justice  according  to  law. 
With  the  two  volumes  of  Swift's  System 
as  lamps  to  his  feet,  and  the  Revised  Stir 
tutes  as  a  statF  in  his  hand,  the  eoloial 
was  able  to  see  his  way  and  guide  hit 
course  among  the  crooked  mazes  of  the 
most  complicated  ca<e.  And  althondl 
there  often  would  arise  pnzzling  interk^ 
cutory  qnestitms,  with  respect  to  sncb 
abstruse  and  technical  matters  as  pleas  in 
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abatement,  demuxren,  and  the  admissi- 
biiitj  of  evidence,  the  colonel  rarely 
found  mnch  difficulty  in  making  up  hU 
mind  how  to  decide  the  iiiial  issue.  Wis 
natorsil  sairacity  and  shrewd  coinmnn 
aenae  enabled  him  to  perteive  upi  >n  whicli 
nde  lay  the  right,  notwithstanding  t!ie 
legal  mists  by  which  the  i>et(itbggers 
endeavored  to  obscure  t!io  view;  and 
though  it  miiT^t  bo  confe^ir^ed  that  iiis 
decisions  were  not  always  gootl  law, 
tiiey  seldom  failed,  uevcrtlieless,  to  be 
excellent  justice. 

There   were,   to  be   sure,   irreverent 
people,  who,  while  smarting  with  the 
disap(>oin:ment  occasioned  by  a  defeat, 
woold  sometimes  revive  a  jiiece  of  idle 
goesip.  which  w:is  kept  current  by  tliei^e 
very  weans.     It  was  said  that  the  colo- 
nel,  whenever   be    expected    to  try  a 
a  cause  of  unusual  im{Mirtance.  doubt  or 
eoinplexity,  wouM  bo  sure  to  leave  igar 
the  doi^r  between  the  south  room  and 
the  entry,  so  thai  Iiis  wife  in  tlie  sittin.:;- 
loom  beyond,  could  hear  the  proceedings 
M  well  as  himscl:'.  and  thereby  bo  eiio- 
Ued  to  give  him  the  benetit  »f  her  ad- 
vice witli   resfioct  to  the  merits  of  tiie 
cue.     But  all    the   ill-mannered   jeers, 
gibes  and  grumblings  of  these  discon- 
kuxed  fellows,  did  nut,  iu  the  lea<r,  shake 
the  cuntidence  ui  the  public  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  cjloneKs  le.'ul  decisions,  for, 
•a  everybody  knew,  Mrs.  Manners  was  a 
ibrewd,   clever   woman,   of  more   than 
ordiDary  wit  and  leariii.'ig,  and  was  as 
Wei.  able  to  give  discreet  c>)unsel  in  a 
^fficult  matter  as  « or  a  man  in  Wol- 
bnrv. 

tint  besides  these  judicial  labors — in 

^hioh  the  colonel  took  great  delight — ho 

performed,  for  nearly  all  the  town,  the 

various   ministerial   duties  that  usually 

appertain  to  the  office  ot  a  rural  ju-tico 

cif  tlie  pr-ace.    He  drauiriited  and  took  tiie 

ickn<iwIe<L'mcnt  of  all  deeds  and  other 

legal  in«:iuments:  he  adiiiini>tered  the 

Qith  of  office  to  t!ie  Selectmen,  tlie  liay- 

vards.   the  tit}iii!g-men,  and  the  other 

town  officers ;  he  pres-ided  at  meetings 

tf  the  civil  authority  for  the  nomination 

of  taverners  and  the  srleciion  of   fit 

limes  to  put  into   the  jury-bux;  and, 

faaily,  he  joined  in  the  strong  lint  silken 

knids  of  matrimony  more  couples,  in  the 

tonne  of   a  year,   than    even    Parson 

Qrave*  himseli. 

There  is  no  ci)!mtry  in  Christendom 
wliere  it  i*  so  easy  fur  an}  willing  pair 
•ther  to  be  married  or  to  bo  divorced 
(aa  they  may  happen  to  bo  inclined), 
withoat  tedious  delays  and  formalities, 


as  in  tlia  Puritan  S:ato  of  Connecticut. 
In  some  of  the  coimries,  it  is  said,  the 
suits  for  divorce  exceei  in  nuinbcT  all  Ihe 
other  canoes  upon  the  dociicts  of  the 
courts.  anJ,  until  within  a  year  or  two, 
the  legislature  used  to  bo  bu^y  for  nearly 
half  its  session,  hearing  the  plaints  of 
disc4>n;ented  married  folks,  and  cutting 
them  loo-fQ  from  each  other  by  means  of 
special  enactments.  On  tlio  other  hand, 
instead  of  the  three  weeks,  [losiing  of  a 
written  notice,  declaratory  of  an  inten- 
titiu  to  marry,  which  was  formerly  re- 
quired by  the  laws  of  the  neigli boring 
States — whereby  it  was  rendered  neces- 
sary to  adver(i^e  a  weddini;  by  placard, 
like  a  sheritf^s  sale — in  Connecticut  it 
has  always  been  sufficient,  according  to 
the  statute  in  such  case  made  and  pro- 
vided, to  give  notices  to  the  world  by  a 
single  proclamation  only,  so  that  it  has 
o:'ten  h:i])peuod  that  a  couple  have  been 
published  at  the  meeting-house,  just  be- 
fore the  beneiliction,  at  tlie  close  of 
aUern(K>n  service,  on  Sunday,  and  in  ten 
minutes  afterwards  have  been  duly  joined 
in  marriage  at  the  parsouiige  hard  by. 

It  Would  be  natural  to  sup|)os6  that  a 
statute  imposing  such  sli^'ht  restraints 
ami  reasonable  delays  would  be  cheer- 
fully obeyed.  But,  althou^li  the  Yan- 
kees are  (as  indeed  they  onght  to  be)  the 
most  orderly  and  law-abiding  people  in 
the  world,  an  opportunity  ut  dcxtrously 
evading  the  spirit  and  intent  of  a  law, 
while  keeping  safely  within  the  letter  of 
its  provisions,  present^  a  temptation 
which  a  shrewd  Yankee  finds  it  difficult 
to  resist. 

So,  for  time  immemorial,  it  has  been  a 
custom,  observed  by  many  ardent  young 
people  living  in  the  border  t  )\vns  of  the 
Stares  adjacent  to  Connecticut,  to  be 
posted  in  tiieir  own  pari>hes  i«>r  a  si:igle 
Sun  clay,  and  then,  being  thus  duly  quali- 
fied t'lr  marriMiony,acrordnig  to  the  laws 
of  Connecticut,  to  straightway  cross  the 
line,  and  be  married  lorihwith  by  some 
good-natured  justice  of  the  poace,  or 
other  proper  authority;  avniding  by  this 
stratagem  the  other  two  weeks  of  pro- 
bation and  irksome  delay,  to  which  they 
would  have  been  subjected  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  letter  ot'  the  statute 
of  their  own  native  commonwealth. 
Now  Walbury,  being  not  only  a  border 
town,  but  one  lying  near  tiie  very  corner 
of  the  State,  not  far  distant  from  tho 
frontiers  of  both  Mas.->achu>etts  and 
Rhode  Island,  in  course  of  time  be- 
came a  sort  of  (vretna  Ctreon,  to  which 
people  in  haste  to  be  married  were  wont 
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to  resort ;  and  Oolonel  Manners,  being 
the  most  notable  justice  of  the  peace  of 
the  vicinage,  it  happened,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  thtit  almitst  every  couple  that 
came  to  Walbury  on  an  urgent  matrimo- 
nial errand,  from  acros»  the  border,  ap- 
plied tu  him.  So  by  means  of  these 
circumstances,  it  came  t^)  pass  that  he 
married  more  people  than  even  the  mi- 
nister, and  fnwn  this  source  derived  a 
very  cimslderuble  revenue. 

It  wa-s  sometimes  wiiisperod  by  the 
village  gossip's  that  the  colonel  was  not 
always  as  particular  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  in  his  questions  to  candidates  for 
matrimony,  concerning  the  evidence  and 
tiie  fact  of  the  previous  public  notice  of 
their  intention  tiiercco;  and  Miss  Tabitha 
Graves,  tlie  parstm's  daughter,  who  was 
the  chief  of  the  village  band  of  elderly 
young  ladies,  was  accustomed  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Dorcas  Society  and  Sewing 
Circle,  to  iitvelgli,  with  excessive  acrimo- 
ny, against  the  law  by  which  a  mere 
magiMrate  and  a  layman  was  permitted 
to  officiate  in  the  marriage  ceremony. 
Indeed,  though  she  was  a  rigid  Presby- 
terian, slie  was  almost  inclined  to  consi- 
der this  rite  &<  a  sacrament  of  the 
church,  to  be  administered  only  by  the 
consecrated  clergy. 

But  as  it  was  very  well  known  and 
understood  that  Miss  Tabitha  held  tlie 
folly  which  entices  young  folks  into  the 
Ftate  of  wedlock  in  great  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, and  scarcely  ever  heard  of  a 
Wedding  without  expressing,  albeit  in  a 
sharp  and  snappish  tone,  her  pity  and 
commiseration  for  tlie  fond  and  foolish 
bride,  [leoiile  did  not  regard  her  animad- 
versions as  worthy  of  serious  attention, 
though,  if  the  truth  were  only  known, 
it  was  iinleed  a  fuct  that  the  coh)nel,  ra- 
ttier than  lose  a  good  fee,  was  willing  to 
make  a  pair  of  any  two  single  lovers  tiiat 
desired  him  to  couple  tiicm;  and  if  tiio 
parties  appeared  to  be  of  a  properly  ma- 
ture age,  was  in  nowise  disposed  to  bo 
over  nice  and  punctilious  about  the  mat- 
ter of  the  banns. 

The  a)loiiel  and  his  wife  had  but  one 
child,  a  dauglitt-r,  upon  whoin,  as  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  her  parents  bestowed 
tlie  most  tender  affection,  and  for  the 
reason  that  hlie  was  the  sole  heiress  ap- 
parent of  a  l.irge  estate,  she  had  been, 
of  ••.our.«>e,  fr(»m  her  ohiMiiood,  the  sub- 
ject cf  a  largo  amount  of  village  gossip. 
Now  t. lis  young  person  is  to  be  the  hc- 
rnine  of  my  story ;  and  I  feel  no  little 
Cont^rn,  therefore,  ai  being  obliged  to 
confess    that    which    e%ti7body  wouid 


BUBpeot,  even  if  I  should  attempt 
ceal  it.  Lucy  Manners  was  m 
child,  and  she  grew  up  to  be  sooh 
ful,  way  ward  little  hussy,  than  wl 
a  little  puss  iti  pantalettes,  of  n< 
than  thirteen  tears  old,  she  w 
tress  of  her  farher^s  house,  m 
everything  Iier  own  way,  exoepi 
her  mother  c<mtrived  to  outmani 
However,  as  it  almost  always  bi 
that  Lucy's  own  way  was  the  p 
way  in  the  world,  L  do  not  thiul 
all,  that  it  was  any  great  matMi 
sorry  for. 

She  w:is  a  shrewd  body  withal, 
mother's  child  would  be  apt  to  be,  t 
ing  devoured  with  an  insatiable  f 
the  contents  of  every  novel  in  the 
and  received  instruction  in  Lati 
Parson  Graves,  tlie  minister,  aud 
been  afterwards  sent  to  compl 
education  at  the  notable  boarding 
of  Misses  Prim  be  r,  at  Hartford,  i 
sips  were  probably  not  very  far  (i 
truth  when  they  affirmed,  that  sh 
a  good  deal  more  than  any  othei 
woman  of  her  age  in  Walbury, 
most  as  much  as  the  parson  hims 
deed,  I  dare  say,  that  with  res 
some  subjects,  her  knowledge  e^ 
ceeded  that  of  the  worthy  divine 

1  am  of  a  good  mind  to  say  i 
concerning  Lucy's  i>erson;  for,  ai 
body  knows,  each  author  that  n 
novel  or  story  is  sure  to  repre« 
heroine  of  his  tile  as  the  mo^t  b 
creature  that  ever  live<1;  Jast 
knights-errant  of  old  used  to  stro 
the  Country,  asserting  every wK 
preeminent  charms  of  their  res 
lady-loves,  and  breaking  each 
heads  and  bones  whenever  they  < 
to  meet,  and  to  disagree  upon  thi 
as  was  almost  always  sure  to  liap 
say  I  am  almost  of  a  good  ininil 
tell  whether  Lucy  Manners  wa 
some  or  nut,  but  leave  each  one 
his  own  o])itiion.  For  it  is  eWdei 
whereas,  in  the  days  of  chivalr; 
could  luivo  been  but  one  of 
knigiits-errant  in  Christendom 
claims  were  really  veritable,  i 
there  cnn  be  but  a  single  autha 
the  legion  of  story  writers  that 
the  simple  truth  respecting  hia  ! 
And  I  fear  that  it  would  lu 
prosumptiun  in  me— who  am  yoi 
inexperienced,  and  a  mere  tyro^ 
that  I  altmeam  entitled  to  the  dii 
of  writing  about  the  most  cliart 
roine  that  was  ever  heard  of. 
you  had  seen  this  young  girl,  in  ' 
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month  of  May  in  which  ehe  attained  the 
Age  of  eighteen,  jost  after  her  reinrn 
home  from  the  Misses  Priinhers'  school, 
yon  would  not  have  thought  sncli  a  pre- 
tension uj)on  my  part  to  lie  extra vajrant ; 
for  I  reriiy  hefiere  that  to  liave  inade 
her  any  hand«(imer  tlian  she  was  wnulJ 
have  hef  n  :i  needle-s^  wa-te  of  heauiy. 

I  will  not  incur  the  folly  of  an  attempt 
te  dr«crihe  such  a  peerle**  creature;  yet 
as  it  is  (jnite  pmhahle  that  many  will' be 
canons  wi  h  respect  to  thestxle  of  her 
beauty,  and  will  be  ready  to  ask  wlie- 
tbc-r  slie  was  plnmp  or  thin,  fair  or  dark 
complexion,  tall  or  short,  and  so  forth, 
I  will  proceed  to  be  more  explicit  cun- 
eemini^   these  matters,  mean  wi  tile  dis- 
dai'i.ing  ail  intention  of  giving  a  down- 
right de?»cri:j:ion  of  my  heroine,  ac'n»."d- 
iog  to    the    fashion    prevalent    among 
tothor^.     And  hereby  I  make  manifest 
l!'e  sinrerity  of  my  own  belief  in  the 
ibperi' >rity  of  Lucy's  good  lot>ks.     F< »r  it 
Wuuld  \e  a  very  easy  tiling— after  hav- 
ing asserted,  in  general  terms,  tliat  she 
»«s  without  a  rival — to  leave  each  of 
mj  readers  to  paint  her  [licture  for  liim- 
telf",  rind  so  each  one  wouM  be  sure  to 
iiDflpne  iier  to  be  what  lie  most  a<linires. 
fiat  I  d:sdain  to  use  any  such  unworthy 
ftrtifi.re.  in  order  to  g:iin  for  my  heroine 
the  *:;tfrages  of  my  readers,  at  the  ex- 
|ien«e  of  lier  individuality. 

So  then  I  will  say  that  Lucy  was  in 
liei^ht  abiMit  five  feet  and  tliree  or  four 
lache^.    Her  figure  was  sligiit  and  grace- 
fbU  befitting  her  youth,  though  t!ie  bud- 
ding beauties  of  her  form  gave  promi>c 
of  ri:»eriing,  in  due  season,  into  the  sym- 
metrical prop  -rtions  of  mature  and  per- 
§eei    womanhood.    She  was  very  fair, 
^:h   I'-gh:  brown  hair  t!i-i:  hail  a  pale 
^Iden    tin:  in  the   stnu    <»)    thick    and 
"Wary,  and  apt  to  curl  withal,  iliat  she 
Used  c  ir.miinly  to  wear  it  on  her  neck 
mnd  fallinj  over   her  white  shouMers; 
though  i>f  lare,  to  be  *>ure,  since  she  !iad 
lieen  at  Harford,  i;  ha-i  grown  ton  l-mg 
lobe  ^utFered  t»  have  i:<  o-.vn  way  in 
this  faslii  itj.     Her  tV'e  wji--  oval,  with  a 
low,  b.»ad  furehead.  a-i-l  a  delicate  lirtle 
ehin,  and   rosy  moiirh,  with  di!ii]iles  in 
each  '-heek,  tliat  chri>tened  the  somewhat 
imperioa'  expression  uiven  to  her  face 
by  her  lir;^-.  r.-ilrn  grey  eyes  and>trai_dit 
B««e.     This  ii'.eritiiiig  o:"  h.iu.rhtiue>s  and 
iweet::e^*   wiis  aKo   perceptible   in  her 
manner  as  well  as  in  her  face.  The  queen 
of  giids  a:-.d   men  cnuld   not   assume  a 
miea   m-ire  jujwrb  than  this  litrle  coun- 
try  p:l;    tiie   queen   of    hearts,  sweet 
Tcoas  lier-e'if.  was  not  more  capable  of 
iiiS{iiring  love. 


I  am  sure,  that  by  this  time,  I  have 
made  it  evident  to  everybody  that  my 
heroine  is  a  very  lovely,  deserving  per- 
s(m,  and  worthy  of  the  place  f>f  iinnor  in 
brighter  jiages  than  mine — a  reflection 
at  the  same  time  plea>ant  and  painful. 
I  nmst  ronfes-i,  however,  tlat  I  am  con- 
scious of  feeling  a  giH)d  deal  t>f  Sttiisfac- 
tion  at  my  good  forrune,  in  huviuji;  dis- 
covered this  **gemof  piire-t  ray  serene,** 
In  the  seijuestere<l  valley  of  the  Niptiick ; 
for  I  cannot  but  hope  that  i;s  lustre  will 
he  reflected  upon  the  setting  in  wLich  I 
shall  place  it,  and  so  cause  my  humble 
8t«jry  to  he  regarded  with  complacency, 
and  perliafis  even  with  delight,  by  those 
wlir^re  good  opinion  I  am  so  desirous  to 
gain. 

That  so  handsome  a  creature  shonld 
have  lovers,  was  a  matter  of  course,  and 
needs  not  be  avern  d.  Even  when  Lucy 
was  a  lit  lie  witch  of  ten,  and  went  to 
the  district-school  in  a  short  fn.»ck  and 
pantalettes,  the  b«>ys  used  to  strive  for  the 
privilege  of  carrving  her  dinner  basket, 
and  the  lucky  f-llow  who  socurc<]  her  for 
a  passenger,  to  haul  home  upon  Ids  :>led, 
was  preity  sure  to  run  a  gauntlet  of 
snow-halls  as  soon  as  he  had  left  his 
lovely  fare  at  her  father's  gate.  Indeed, 
I  have  gooil  reason  to  believe  that  he- 
fore  she  was  ten  years  of  ago,  she  had 
received  a  proposal  of  marriage  fmm  her 
cou>in,  John  Dashleigh — who  was  but 
three  years  older — and  that  she  had  re- 
turned a  favorable  reply,  accompanied 
with  several  kisse-,  and  a  great  many  tears 
and  p-issionate  exclam.-itions ;  for  John 
was  to  >tart  the  next  morning,  with  \iU 
moiher  ar.il  grandfather,  in  the  very  lilted 
wagim  in  which  the  chiMren  then  sat, 
for  the  Genesee  country,  four  hundred 
miles  away  into  ilie  woods,  a-nong  the 
bear-^and  sav.ig..-  Indians. 

I5ut  as  the  years  came  and  went, 
Jithn's  image,  for  a  while  very  r.arefully 
cherished,  grew  fainter  and  fainter  in 
her  memory,  .and  in  the  course  of  ti*ne 
— she  never  could  tell  when  or  how — 
it  bejan  to  In;  considered  a  Set: led  thing 
that  when  she  grew  up  site  wa^  to  marry 
yo'.m::  Ji»ab  Sweeny,  for  whom  she  (:'>uM 
nor  help  ft-elinj  a  hearty  di-li-vc;  and  fc 
fact,  tiirongli.iut  the  neighboriiooi!,  t 
ca:ne  to  bj  well  understood  liat  FiVeil 
Starr  and  he.u-on  Joab  S weeny  V  wife,  his 
sister  Ach^a!!.  hail  ne:rotiatei  an  uliiaiuv 
l»etween  Lucy  and  her  c^'Usin.  youmr 
Joa!».  To  i-LUtend  against  t.he  wiil  of 
eitlier  of  t!ie>o  rendut.*  j>or-»on.ages  was 
a  thing  i»ut  •ieldo!-!  dreamed  of  in  Wal- 
bury.  Til  hope  to  subvert  their  joint 
decree  wai  of  course  quite  out  ut  the 
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question.  Besides,  when  Lucy  made  lier 
appearance  at  meeting  the  first  Sunday 
aftor  her  return  home  from  tlie  Misses 
Primbers'  great  school  at  Hartford,  she 
was  dre!<sed  in  such  a  8tyli>h  mode,  she 
carried  herself  >o  haiijrhtilv,  and  above 
HI  she  was  so  rransuendontly  h»vely,  that 
the  young  swains  of  Walhury,  though 
struck  dumb  with  admiration,  iastino- 
tively  felt  that,  ii  was  madnes.s  to  aspire 
to  so  exalted  a  fortune  a**  lier  h>ve  would 
confer.  To  be  sure,  tlie  more  enteri)ris- 
ing  of  tlie  young  fellows,  her  former 
Bcho(X)l-mates,  had,  according  to  the  cus- 
tom of  smart  young  Yankees,  left  their 
native  village  in  quest  of  fortunes  abroad. 


I  dare  say  that  if  either  Jack  Rom  or 
Sam  Grosvenor  had  been  at  lioine  that 
Sunday  night,  he  wonid  have  ventured 
to  call  at  the  ctdoners  for  the  purpose  of 
inviting  Lucy  to  got<i  the  singing  KshooL 
He  that  a^  it  may,  young  Jcab  Sweenr, 
as  he  made  ready  to  do  his  uiotherV  bid- 
ding, and  went  up  into  liis  chamber  to 
repair  hU  Sunday  toilet  before  setting 
out.  to  call  on  his  fair  cousin,  confidently 
supfKiscd  that  he  had  no  reason  to  fear  a 
rival.  Albuit  in  this  Joab  reckoned 
without  his  host,  as  the  saying  is,  as  will 
hereiuafter  more  fully  and  at  large  ap- 
pear. 


(To  be  contlnaed.) 


LIVING    IN    THE   COUNTRY. 

Mrs.  SparrowfrraiB  discoursei  of  Social  Life  In  the  Rural  DIftrictf— Town  and  Ooantiy— The  AdranUgtiof 
dressing  In  a  Plain  Way— Our  New  Dog— Autumnal  Scenery— A  Family  Aqnedact. 


^^  TJITE  ^'Ave  an  invitation  to  a  party," 
'»  said  Mrs.  Spnrrowgrass,  "on 
Friday  next,  and  I  think  a  party  is  a 
very  plejisant  thinj^  in  the  c*)untry. 
There  isunoro  sociability,  more  hospital- 
ity, warmer  welcomes,  less  dress,  and 
less  style,  than  there  is  in  the  city." 
Here  Mrs.  Sparrowera^s  handed  me  an 
engraved  card  of  rather  formidable  di- 
mensions, which  I  must  confess  looked 
anything  but  rural.  I  took  the  missive 
with  ^8ome  misirivinp;!?,  for  I  have  a  na- 
tural horror  of  parlies*.  "I  wonder," 
paid  I,  in  the  most  pljiyful  kind  of  bitter 
irony,  '*  whether  we  will  meet  out  here 
that  younj?  lady  that  never  sings  herself, 
but  is  always  so  pa-Jsiunatcly  fond  of 
music?"  Airs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she 
thou'Hit  not;  she  naid  she  heard  she 
was  married. 

**  And  that  gentleman,"  I  continued, 
"  who  wa^  a  stranger  to  me,  that  always 
wanted  to  be  presented  to  some  young 
lady  that  I  didn't  know  ?" 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she  believed 
he  had  gone  to  California. 

"  And  that  lady  who  prized  confec- 
tionery above  good-breeding,  and  went 
home  with  her  pockets  well  stuffed  with 
mottoes,  in  defiance  of  the  eighth  com- 
mandment, and  the  Laws  of  pmpriety  ?" 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she  knew  the 
lady  to  whom  I  alluded,  bnt  she  assured 
me  .«*he  was  yet  in  New  York,  and  had 
Dot  boeu  seen  about  oar  village. 


"Tlien,"  said  I,  "Mrs.  Sparrowgrasi, 
we  will  go  to  the  party.  Put  my  best 
shirt,  and  the  white  waistcoat  in  Mon- 
day's wash.  Never  mind  expense.  Get 
me  a  crumb  of  bread,  and  bring  me  my 
old  white  gloves.    I  am  going  to  be 

gay." 

"  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrasa, 
"that  a  party  in  town  is  nothing  bnt 
an  embarrassment."  "True,"  said  L 
"  Don't  you  remember,"  said  she,  "  what 
a  fuss  I  used  to  make  about  getting  my 
hair  lixed,  and  how  put  out  I  was  that 
night  when  you  forgin  the  japonic*!" 
"  Certainly."  "  And  then,  when  we 
were  all  dressed  and  ready,  how  we  used 
to  wait  for  fear  of  getting  there  too 
early,  and  after  we  did  reath  the  house, 
how  we  always  got  in  a  corner,  and 
made  happy  wall-flowers  of  ourselves, 
and  some  old  friend."  "  Of  course  I  do. 
"  Where  nobody  took  any  notice  of  ns." 
"  Exactly."  "  Then  what  ditFerence  did 
it  make  how  I  was  dressed — whether  I 
wore  Iloniton  lace  or  cotton  edging  P 
"  I  am  afraid,"  said  I,  "  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
gr.iss,  if  you  had  made  a  point  of  wetr- 
ing  cotton  lace,  you  would  not  have 
been  invited."  At  this  palpable  douhU 
enUndre  I  felt  that  secret  aatis&ction 
which  every  man  must  feel  when  he  has 
said  a  gO(Ml  thing.  It  was  lost  upon 
Mrs.  Si»arrowgras9.  "  Here,"  she  con- 
tinued, "  we  expect  a  aimplo,  old-ftab- 
ioned  entertainment.     Thea  I  ohimed 
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in — «•  No  gaf>-light9  to  make  yoar  eyes 
ache — no  pateut-leatber  to  make  yoxxt 
feet  arhe — no  fashionable  follies  to  make 
yonr  lieart  ache — and  no  overheated,  ill- 
Teatilaled  rooms  boned-turkie^  g-^ime, 
ice-crtrs-ii,  Charlotte  Rus-je,  pates,  cham- 

Eaigne.  and  chicken-salad,  to  make  yosir 
ead  aoiie  nest  m»rninjr/'  '* There  will 
be  <»y. -iters  a; id  ioe-creain/'  said  Mrs. 
Sparr.iwgr.-i-is,  dubi«.»n-ily.  "  i  wish," 
said  I.  "there  was  a  piospec-t  of  apples 
and  cider  in««:e:id.  Tiie  iiioineiit  1  iret 
inside  the  door^  and  brearlie  the  niiuglod 
odors  ui'  oy.>tei's  and  geraiiiiiius,  it  will 
carry  me  back  to  town,  and  for  t»iie  even- 
ing, "at  lea-t,  1  ^]^all  lorget  lliat  we  are 
11  fin  j;  in  the  conn  try. 

'  I  could  be  content 

To  9«e  no  other  r^rtlure  thin  '\U  dwn  ; 
To  feel  no  other  bmezet  than  are  blown 
Turougl'i  ltd  u!l  iroutU ;' 

6at  we  must  suocufub;  wo  will  j^o  like 
plain,  sensible  people,  won't  we'f"' 

"  if  you  Were  me,  what  would  you 
wear .'"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowirrjiss. 

"S;>mething  very  plain,  iny  dear." 

''Tli'.-u,"'  s^id  Mr-.  5?[i;irMwi;rass  *'I 
iiave  no;iiin^  very  pliin,  ^uiiublo  for  a 
party,  antl  tu-innrmw  I  niu^t  go  to  town 
and'io  a  lii'k-  shoppin:r." 

*• !  asn  afraid."  >aid  I  (after  the  sec- 
ond ilay's  hard  siio[ipinglu  town)  "your 
^ess  i»  g  'iiijr  to  he  to  »  plain,  uiy  dear. 
Every  horn*  brii:g*  a  fresh  hoy,  witii  a 
fresh'  bmdle,  and  a  t're>ii  bill,  to  my  of- 
lie*."  Mrs.  Spurrowgrass  said,  "  thfit  if  I 
thuuarht  so,  |>erhaps  ?he  had  better  pet 
someihiug  expensive  when  she  went  t) 
bay  t::e  trim:iiing.^-  I  told  her  I  thoni;ht 
her  d^e<•^s  wouKl  d4>  witiioiit  trimming. 
She  said,  "it  would  be  ridicuIou<i  witJi- 
uat  gimp  or  galloon ;  but  |>erhaps  I 
voald  prefer  velvet  rilib<>n,  om  aeconnt 
of  the  dounces  r*  I  t<dd  her  she  had 
better  get  the  velvet  ribiM)n,  and  omit 
the  gi:np  and  g.iilotm.  Mr<.  Sparrow- 
pr.iss  sai  I,  '*  very  well,"  and  the  next 
ity  another  boy  brou^:iit  antrJa-r  hnmlle, 
acd  another  bill,  whu-ii  convincvd  ine 
tha:  extras  form  an  inip-iriant  item  in 
rural  architecture.  Then  we  had  a 
dre!K¥maker  for  several  ilays^  and  the 
titchinz  went  on  by  sun-li^htand  1an)p- 
light,  and  *n\  ilie  last  day  Mrs.  S.  disco- 
vers that  fiiie  had  nothing  for  her  head, 
ud  the  new  fM)nnet  was  taken  to  ]}ieres 
to  get  at  the  feaihers  for  a  coitfure.  Tiien 
vhen  the  nigiit  fell,  tiiere  fell,  too,  a 
foaking  rain:  and  1  had  forgotten  the 
euTiage,  «o  I  was  obliged  to  go  a  mile 
in  the  mud  to  order  one  from  the  village 
firery  stable.    Then  I  had  to  walk  back, 
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as  the  man  sa-d  "it  was  ont;"  but  he 
promised  to  send  it  for  u-*  ri;:hr  str.-iight 
off.  Tnen  I  hn-l  to  get  d  e-sed  over 
again.  Tlien  Mrs.  Sparrowtrr  iss  could 
not  find  her  be>t  hnndki-rchie'".  and  I 
drop|>ed  five  «permacetJi  bl-trlses  on  the 
new  silk  dro-f«  l«»okini:  fur  ir.  Tuen  she 
found  the  handKerohief.  Then  our  girl 
said  that  the  new  dog  had  run  otl'  with 
one  of  my  b.»OLS.  Then  1  had  to  gi)  out 
in  tiie  mud  in  my  >l;pper'i  alter  t!io  dog. 
Then  1  g  it  tiie  boot  and  put  it  on  so  as 
to  make  I  hat  sure.  Tiien  we  waited  for 
the  carriage.  We  were  a'.l  <lre«ised  and 
ready,  b:it  no  carriage.  We  exercised 
all  t'lie  patience  we  cunM  nr.ister,  on 
account  of  tlic  carriage,  and  I.siened  at 
the  windv)ws  to  see  it  we  cunid  iiear  it. 
Two  months  liave  elap^e'l,  and  it  hasn't 
cojue  yer.  Next  day  we  he  irl  that  the 
party  had  been  an  elejan:  atfiir.  That 
everybody  was  iliere.  so  ti:a:  we  con- 
cludeil  t!ie  carriaire  iiad  no',  her^n  able  to 
com »>  fur  us  on  acct»unt  of  bu-iness. 

I  have  b(Might  ine  annriscr  dog.  I 
bought  him  on  account  "f  ti;:c.  lom;  ears, 
and  lieautiful  silky  tail.  He  is  a  pup, 
and  mucii  care-jsed  bv  the  y-'ung  ones. 
One  day  lie  went  urf  to  the  linifiier's,  and 
ca:ne  back  with  no  nii>re  t  lil  than  a  toad. 
Tiie  whole  hnnc)i  n:*  yo  imr  Sparrow- 
grosses  began  to  bawl  wiien  lie  readied 
tlie  c 'ttiige,  i»n  acc>':n:  nf  lii^  tail.  I 
did  not  know  Ijim  wlion  1  ea;iie  liome, 
and  he  couM  not  rv-cogiiiz.?  mo— he  had 
lost  lii-i  orjan  or'  rei'Ovrniti'»:i.  Uo  re- 
min<le-l  me  i»f  a  ihjg  1  once  hiard  of.  that 
looked  as  if  he  had  be-.:i  \v:.ere  they 
wanted  a  tail  merely,  an  :  ii  k^  taken  his, 
and  throw'i  the  «ioir  aw  iv.  ut"  course  I 
took  my  stick,  and  went,  to  see  the 
baiolier.*  H.itcijer  said  ■' h-.- -supposed  I 
wa-;  something  v>f  a  <1ol'  f;:".c:er.  and 
Would  like  to  -ce  iny  d--^  .ook  siy!i-!i.'* 
I  said  on  t)ie  C:>ntra:"y,  t:i:it  1  h-id  bought 
him  on  ac»'onnt  of  iiis  ha!id'»-iie  nlky 
tail,  and  tUa:  1  woul  1  irive  Te:;  dollars  to 
have  i:  re['la«.-ed.  T!ien  :!>■:•  i  i'.-i  ol"  hav- 
ing i:  replaced  seemed  >o  in  lic.-ous  tha: 
i  c  Mild  not  iv>tr;jiii  a  smi.e.  anl  liien  the 
butcher  cauiiut  t'le  j»ke,  and  .si-l  there 
wa^  no  way  to  do  it  exr  p-  \vii!i  fresh 
putty.  1  li  I  love  a  nui  liiar  i\ai  enjoy  a 
joke,  so  I  took  a  fancy  to  :h:it  hnt«'iier. 
When  I  got  h mie  an«l  siW  [!ie  di>g,  I 
thought  less  of  the  bu:oher.  but  put  a 
piece  of  black  conrt-pla-ler  o:i  rlie  dog, 
and  it  improved  his  appearan  v  at  once. 
S)  I  forgave  the  butcher,  and  went  to 
bed  at  peace  with  all  inankin>i. 

I  hive  to  lie  a-bcd  in  tuesc  autumnal 
morning.^  and  see  the  early  suul.ght  on 
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these  grim  old  palisades.  A  vast  stretch 
of  rock,  gaunt  and  grey,  is  not  a  cheerful 
Tiew  from  the  south  window.  Shat 
vour  eyes  for  a  few  minute^,  and  now 
look.  That  faint  red  cornice,  reaching 
rough-cast  along  the  rugged  tops,  ten 
miles  or  more,  from  Oloster  to  Tillietnd- 
lem,  is  not  unpicturesquc'  And  although 
we  have  not  the  odor  of  spring  lilacs 
and  summer  roses,  breathing  through  the 
windows,  yet  there  is  something  not 
less  delightful  to  the  sense  in  tiiis  clear 
frosty  atmosphere.  Below,  the  many- 
colored  woods  that  bourgeon  on  the 
sides  seem  to  retain  the  verdure  of  early 
spring  in  those  cool  depths  of  i<hadow. 
As  the  sunlight  broadens  on  the  crags, 
the  illusion  disappears,  and  we  behold 
once  more  the  brilliant  vagaries  of  ve- 
getation, the  hectic  hints  of  yesterday. 
I  wish  Kensett  could  see  that  pure  blue 
sky  aud  yonder  melancholy  sloop  on  the 
river,  working  her  passage  down  with 
bricks  from  Uaverstraw,  and  a  sail  like 
an  expanded  rose  leaf.  It  is  a  pleasant 
thing  to  watch  the  river  craft  in  these 
autumnal  mornings.  Sometimes  we  see  a 
white  breast  covey  coming  up  in  the  dis- 
tance— ^from  shore  to  shore  a  spread  of 
dimity.  Here  and  there  are  troops  of 
shining  ones  with  warm  illuminated 
wings,  and  others  creeping  along  in  sha- 
dow with  spectral  pinions,  like  evil  spi- 
rits. Yonder  schooner  is  not  an  unfair 
imago  of  humanity ;  beating  up  againr^t 
adverse  winds  with  one  black  and  one 
white  sail.  That  dogged  old  craft,  jnst 
emerging  from  obscurity  into  sunlight, 
is  but  a  type  of  some  ciirmudgeim  pass- 
ing from  poverty  to  affluence,  and  there 
is  another,  evidently  on  the  wrong  track, 
stretching  away  from  tlie  liglit  of  pros- 
perity into  the  gloom  of  misfortune.  I 
do  not  love  tlie  country  less  because  of 
her  teachings  by  these  simple  symbols. 
Tiiere  are  many  things  to  be  learned  from 
watching  the  old  wood-sloops  on  the 
river. 

Our  neighbor  has  been  making  an  im- 
provement in  his  house.  lie  lius  had  a 
drain  made  in  the  kitchen,  with  a  long 
eartiien  pipe  ending  in  a  cess-pool  at  the 
end  of  his  garden.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
carry  off  the  superfluous  water  from  the 
house.  It  was  a  great  convenience,  he 
said,  **on  wash  days."  One  obje^'tion 
might  be  urged,  and  that  was  after  every 
heavy  rain  lie  found  a  gully  in  his  gar- 
den path,  and  several  cart-loads  of  gravel 
in  his  cess-pool.  Hesides,  the  ])ipo  was 
of  an  equal  width,  and  one  obstruction 
led  to  another ;  sometimes  it  was  a  8il- 
yer  spoon  and  a  child^s  frook;  some- 


times it  was  a  scrubbing-brush,  a  piece 
of  soap,  and  a  handkerchief.  I  said  that 
if  he  had  made  a  square  wooden  trough, 
gradually  widening  from  end  to  end,  it 
would  have  cleared  itselt  and  then  I 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  me 
to  have  such  a  one  myself.  Then  I  had 
a  cess-pool  built  at  the  bottom  of  the 
wall,  under  the  bank,  which  is  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  kitchen, 
and  told  my  carpenter  to  make  a  troogh 
of  that  length.  Carpenter  asked  me 
"how  big  I  wanted  it?"  I  told  him 
about  eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
end  nearest  to  the  house,  and  then  gra- 
dually widening  all  the  way  for  tlie 
whole  length.  As  I  said  this,  my  carpen- 
ter smiled,  and  said  he  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.  I  told  him  no,  that  the 
idea  was  an  original  one  of  my  own. 
He  asked  me  how  much  I  would  like  to 
liave  it  widened.  I  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  said,  "  about  half  an  inch  to  a 
foot."  He  said  very  well,  and  the  next 
week  he  came  with  two  horses  and  an 
edifice  in  his  cart  that  looked  like  a  trun- 
cated shot  tower.  I  asked  hini  what 
that  was?  He  said  it  was  the  big  end 
of  my  pipe.  When  he  laid  it  on  the 
ground  on  its  side  I  walked  through  it, 
and  could  not  touch  the  upper  side  with 
my  hand.  Then  I  asked  the  carpenter 
what  ho  meant  by  it,  and  he  said  it  waa 
made  according  to  directions.  I  said 
not  at  all,  that  I  tnld  him  to  increase  the 
diameter  at  the  rate  of  half  an  inch  to 
the  foot,  and  he  had  made  it  about  a 
foot  to  the  foot,  as  near  as  I  could  judge. 
"  Sparrowgrass,"  said  he,  a  little  nettled, 
"je^»t  take  your  pencil  and  put  down 
eight  inches."  "  Well,  that's  the  diameter 
of  the  small  end,  I  believe  ?"  I  told  the 
carpenter  he  was  right  so  far.-  N"ow  for 
every  foot  there  is  an  incre:ise  of 
half  an  inch  in  the  width ;  that's  accord- 
ing to  directions,  too,  aint  it?"  Yes. 
"  Well,  then,  put  down  one  hundred  and 
fifty  half  inches,  how  much  does  that 
make,  altogether,  in  feet?"  Six  feet 
eleven  inches.  *'  Now,"  said  he,  "jest 
yon  take  my  rule,  and  measure  the  big 
end  of  that  cro  pipe."  "Carpenter," 
said  I,  "I  see  it  all,  but  the  next-  time  I 
build  an  aqueduct  I  will  be  a  little  more 
careful  in  the  figures."  "Sparrowgrass," 
said  he,  pointing  to  the  pipe,  ''  did  not 
you  tell  me  that  that  was  an  original 
idea  of  your  own  ?"  I  answere<l  that  I 
believed  I  did  make  a  remark  r>f  that 
kind.  "  Well,"  Mid  he,  with  a  sort  of 
muffled  laugh,  "that  is  the  first  time 
that  I  did  see  an  origimU  idea  come  eat 
at  the  big  end." 
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HANS,  Hans!  come  here,  my  poy — ^I 
saysh  mynheer,  knows  you  vot  for 
I  calk  my  poy  'ffans  f " 

^  No,  'indeed  sir,  I  cannot  think  of 
any  peculiar  fitness  in  it.^ 

*'  Well,  mynheer,  it  ish  because  that 
Ish  his  name.'" 

Here  ended  the  question  with  our 
i»imple-minded  Dutchman,  here  it  ends 
with  most  men,  who  never  ask  why 
namn  should  be  Eiuffered  to  lord  it  over 
thing<i.  But  philosophy,  which  is  al- 
ways permitted  to  step  in  when  utility 
steps  out,  has  a  longer  inquisition  in  the 
case.  To  Hans  it  were  enough  to  know 
that  the  rough  aspirate-nasal-hiss,  is  his 
name,  and  he  would  hardly  be  so  vise 
as  to  let  sour-krout  wait  for  him  to  set- 
tle the  whercf«)re  of  his  having  any 
name,  or  that  name  in  which  ho  was 
summoned  to  dinner.  But  philosophy 
Etfver  dines,  and  to  her  it  im[K)rts  much 
why  he  was  so  called;  and  she  iiiiirht 
from  so  «hort  a  text  preach  an  endless 
dissertation  on  philology,  anatomy,  the 
prf'gre£«  of  civilization,  and  the  art^,  and 
the  great  science  of  nomenclature.  But 
if  the  has  her  head,  nobody  else  amid 
ever  dine;  so  nstead  of  our  going  into 
the  w  ilderuess  of  wi:idom  opened  up  by  his 
::ame,  Ilans  may  go  to  his  father  the 

D Dutchman,  and  wo  will  go  to  the 

limited  c<msidoration  of  proper  names. 

To  commence  methodically,  though 
someways  from  the  beginning :  names 
are  of  two  kinds,  proper  and  common  ; 
Tet  nothing  is  now  more  common  than 
proper  names  are;  and,  indeed,  nothing 
more  pro|)er  than  common  names.  A 
tnan^s  ottn  name  is  his  projter  name,  in 
spite  of  unfitness  and  incongruity.  To 
apjifopriate  the  name  of  another,  as 
at  the  bottom  of  a  note  of  hand,  is,  how- 
ever, not  proper,  though,  alas !  too  com- 
mon. He  is  a  forger  who  does  that, 
^ha^ever  his  trade  may  be.  Yet  a  hun- 
dred Smiths  "black"  or  "white,**  might 
'ttTile  Jiihn  to  their  note^  without  impu- 
tation <*f  guilt,  John  Smith  being  a  com- 
sion  noun,  and  jynonymuus  with  ano- 
j>yijious,  if  tlint  is  not  a  bull. 

In  the  '•  brave  days  of  oM,"  all  men 
"Were  anonymous,  not,  indeed,  John 
Sraitijs,  but  really  unchristcned  Pagans. 
It  was  no  unmeaning  plirase  that  of 
••ngJitJng  to  win  thfmselves  a  name," 
for  ihey  verily  ha<1  none ;  which  had 
thi«  ml  vantage  that  no  envious  slanderer 
miiifi  rub  them  of  one,  "good"  or  ill. 


This  was  before  academies  for  writing 
were  opened,  or  a  Cadnms  had  tiJcen 
out  letters  patent  for  his  invention  of 
letters.  Billets,  it  is  true,  had  been  sent 
before,  but  they  were  billets  of  wood, 
addressed  rather  to  the  kead  than 
the  understanding.  Cain  is  supposed 
to  be  the  originator  of  this  kind  of 
epistlatory  correspondence.  Forging  was, 
of  course,  imftossible.  By  a  singu- 
lar coincidence,  this  was  first  heard  of — 
the  days  of  Tubal  Cain,  whoso  impu- 
dence in  tliat  respect  caused  a  particular 
mention  of  liis  '*•  brass  ;'^  and  the  sad 
consequence  is  not  omitted,  that  he  was 
"  first  who  walked  in  irons" — very  sug- 
gestive of  the  fate  of  forgers  to  this  day 
— tlms  early,  in  it-?  history,  huinaiirty  is 
seen  limping  with  its  two'CainsI 

You  may  suppose  that  Adam,  or  the 
first  man,  bore  a  proper  name,  tiiough  a 
little  stained — with  apple-juice.  But 
this  is  from  a  misapprehension  of  tiie  cus- 
toms of  the  time.  It  has  become  so 
Well  known  as  to  be  a  proverbial  phrase 
that  every  human,  at  liis  def/ut  in  this 
world  U  a  *'  little  nd  baby ;"  ic  is  a  birth 
niark  from  his  latiier  Adam,  who  was 
made  of  red  clay  thim  the  disintegrated 
red  sar.d-.otoite  with  whicli  the  earth  was 
underpinned.  For  this  reason  he  was 
called  Adam,  that  is  Hedey,  juit  aa 
nauglity  boys  say  darkey,  to  people  of  a 
deei»er  shade.  This  was  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish liim  in  that  early  age,  when 
tlie  family  was  ^mall,  and  Fame's  gcuea- 
logii-al  banian  had  not  grown  to  a  per- 
fect swamp  of  oblivion,  with  its  myriad 
branches  turned  trunks. 

We  are  tnld  rliat  he  gave  names  to  the 
animals,  but  pro[ierly  speaking  they  were 
not  proi>er  names;  merely  for  distinc- 
tion he  called  his  favorite  cows  '*  bug- 
horn,-'  *'brindlo,''  and  *Mine-back;"  and 
on  that  long  lii-st  day,  before  Eve  came, 
it  is  not  >tranf:e  that  he  called  one  grace- 
ful creature  his  "  deer,"  and  another  hia 
*'duck."  The  thing  was  highly  proi»er, 
but  the  names  wore  not;  and  we  repeat 
you  cann(»r.  be  too  cautious  about  con- 
I'onudiMg  7*«i//i«  witli  things.  When 
people  bjgan  tt>  muliiply — wliich  Daboll 
says  is  '^a  more  rapitl  way  of  iioing  ad- 
dititm  " — i:  U  obvious  they  must  have  a 
mt-re  convenient,  not  to  ^ay  more  polite, 
way  o!'  disiingnishing  people  in  the  se- 
cond person,  than  to  run  tuginng  at 
their  coat-rails,  and  saving  "you!  yoni" 
or  the  not  less  indelicate  fiuBhion   of 
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pointing  to  those  in  the  third  person; 
or  in  thoir  absence,  of  going  throngh  the 
laborious  circiinilocntion  of  a  ci renin- 
stantial  description.  Hence,  at  a  very 
earlj  period  men,  men  began  to  lay  hold 
of  any  remarkable  feature,  even  if  it 
"were  the  very  now  of  a  man,  and  with 
equal  facility  if  it  chanced  to  be  enor- 
mously large,  or  astonishingly  STnall,  a 
lifttcliet,  or  a  turn-up ;  thereby  to  hang 
a  name,  which  should  be  his  biography, 
portndt,  caricature,  or  genealogy,  con- 
densed to  tlie  very  marrow  and  gristle. 

On  a  bald  pate  where  a  fly  would  trip 
up,  they  would  stick  a  cognomen;  and 
call  the  hardiest  hero  names,  to  his  very 
face.  So  Nimrod — which  you  must  not 
suppose  to  be  a  corruption  of  ram-rod — 
caught  his  name  by  being  a  great  hun- 
ter ;  and  all  the  GsBphuses,  Stones,  Pe- 
dros,  Pierres,  Paythers,  and  Peters,  are 
^Q-rived  from  some  hard-headed,  hard- 
hearted old  Arab,  who  had  **  piled  up 
the  rocks"  in  the  Stony  Desert.  Charle- 
mange  was  a  great  Carle  \  Front-de- 
Boauf  an  obstinate  bull-head ;  and  Charles- 
le-Cliaune,  who  In  spite  of  consecrating 
hereditary  rights,  could  leave  no  hairt 
to  his  name^  was  but  a  bald-headed 
Charley. 

Among  men^s  faces,  as  among  their 
opinions,  were  all  varieties  of  shades, 
and  White,  Black,  Brown,  Grey,  Dunn, 
and  Green — *'  to  that  complexion  had  it 
come  at  last," — were  all  fastened  on  the 
posterity  of  their  first  possessors,  as  in- 
delibly as  if  they  had  all  sat  down  on  so 
many'diflTerent  paint-pots.  Yet  heredi- 
tary nomenclature  is  comparatively  mo- 
dern. When  men  had  nothing  else  to 
give  their  children,  they  were  too  gene- 
rous to  give  them  the  paternal  name;  it 
was  enough  then,  if  the  parent  bequeath- 
ed his  vices  to  his  son,  without  the  legacy 
of  the  bad  came  they  earned.  And  the 
sons,  to  do  them  justice,  generally  did 
ample  credit  to  the  implied  faith  in  their 
ability  to  earn  their  own  reputation  in 
that  direction.  When  all  the  natural 
peculiarities  were  exhausted  to  name 
men  by,  and  "  still  they  cime," — the  ac- 
ddcnts,  the  incidents,  their  exploits,  and 
their  blunders,  ^Uhe  lav  of  the  land,  and 
the  looks  of  the  people,  were  all  pressed 
into  tlie  service;  and  Hiliy  Bowlegs 
bowed  and  scraped  to  Mr.  Packpenny, 
and  Mr.  Stack-pole  leant  his  as:>istance 
to  his  neighbor  Cubhousc,  and  Mr.  Cra- 
yon bequeathed  his  name  to  a  race  of 
heroes,  and  his  nature  to  8o?ne  great 
ancle  of  Col.  Bragg;  while  Hill  stooped 
kindly  to  Le  YuU^,  and  Underbill  U«oked 


up  respectfully  to  Montaign;  Waten  ran 
into  Lakes;  and  La  Fontaine  had  a 
draught  for  Don,  Lamb,  Fox,  Wolf,  and 
half  of  Barnum-Noah^s  Menagerie. 

When  arts  advanced,  and  the  comraoD 
people  became  too  numerous  for  partica* 
lar  names,  they  took  names  in  claatef 
from  their  several  trades — bo  they  wera 
called  according  to  their  calling.  Par- 
sons and  Priests  met  with  Chnrohaa 
and  Parishes,  and  Dyers  bound  to  Oof- 
fins,  while  Graves  yawned  befcire  both ; 
Brewer  sent  out  Beers,  and  Fish« 
brought  in  Eels ;  and,  in  short,  every- 
body  had  the  name  of  doing  something 
in  the  way  of  his  trade. 

How  came  there  so  many  John 
Smiths?  The  philosopher  who  under- 
takes to  account  for  human  names,  and 
overlooks  that  great  question,  is  but 
poorly  qualified  to  grapple  witli  his  sub- 
ject. So  large  and  diversified  a  portion 
of  the  human  family,  comprising  as  it 
does  every  degree  of  excellence  in  char 
racter  from  sainthood  to  zero,  and  from 
devil-hood  up  to  zero,  claims  particular 
notice  in  the  philosophy  of  proper  namei| 
and  this  is  the^  place  to  besiow  it.  Whj 
are  there  so  many  John  Smitlis  f  Wa 
undertake  to  answer  the  momentooa 
query. 

Beating,  as  well  as  beating  down,  la  a 
process  in  mq^  trades.  He  that  amota 
with  the  hammer,  whether  a  car{>entcr  or 
metal-worker,  was  called  a  smitli,  ona 
who  smit«th,-^rop  the  e  and  yon  have 
the  name  with  entire  ease.  Hence,  the 
family  name  of  a  race  that  includes  mora 
members  than  kindred,  more  namesakes 
of  the  "Meek  Disciple"  John— than 
imitators  of  his  meekness;  not  to  say 
that  the  smiters  are  more  puguadooa 
than  other  families,  but  only  inore  of 
Uiein. 

An  ancient  king  of  PoLmd,  once  vic- 
torious over  an  army  of  unbelievers,  had 
them  all  christened ;  the  superior  uffioen 
first,  and  singly,  then  the  subordinateti 
according  to  rank  in  classes,  then  tlit 
soldiery,  in  i^olid  regiments.  The  pricit 
waving  ifrom  a  cedar  bough  a  shower  of 
holy  water  along  the  ranks,  shouted  a* 
the  case  may  be — "Tenth  Regiment  of 
the  Twelftli  Battalion  of  IJght  lufantnr 
— I  baptize  you  Peter,  in  the  name,  &c^ 
the  next  "John,"  the  third  "Andrew.'' 
and  so  on,  through  all  the  Apostles,  Holy 
Fathers,  Unholy  Father-Confessors,  Mar- 
tyrs and  Marvel-mongers ;  till  the  whola 
army  of  the  faithful  had  lent  their 
names,  to  gracr  the  army  of  the  alienai 
down  to  the   b:iggage-boys  and  camp- 
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Bcnllion^.*  The  regiment  of  artisans,  all 
srait^rs  before  tliey  were  figliters, 
chanced  to  be  christened  fur  the  Apoca- 
Irptic  Seer,  and  were  soon  dispersed  by 
tiie  general  order,  "  Tt>  the  Eleventh  Re- 
ciinent,  Twt-lf.h  Battalion  of  the  Royal 
Inrantrv,  John  Smith*  you  are  hereby 
dbban^cd,  and  ordered  to  repair  to  your 
Mveral  humes  withonr  delay."  Tlifs,  in 
addition  to  ail  natural  and  ordinary  me- 
tlioJs  of  increase,  will  account  for  tlie 
mnltiplicity  of  Johns  in  the  great  family 
of  amiters.' 

All  names  were  significant  in  the  prim- 
ftive  times,  though  doubtless  many  who 
hiTt  them  were  instguificant,  as  indeed 
the  names  themselves  often  signified. 
But  now,  alas !  what  stgnifie:*  a  name  t 
A  rose  is  supposed  to  be  capable  of  ex- 
erting the  same  titillator}*  power  to  pro- 
dace  aen^ations  of  pleasure  under  any 
other  C'ignumen ;  as  Shakespeare  has  er- 
roneoo^iy,  but  beautifully  ouserve<l. 

Men  of  old  did  not  so  belie  the  signifi- 
cance of  their  names  as  they  now  do — 
lor  being  cut  to  fit,  the  garment  of  fame 
ad^t,  sometimes  like  the  shirt  of  Nessus 
on  the  back  of  Hercules.  But  handed 
down  to  posterity,  they  sit  oddly  on  the 
dwarfed  or  exaggerated  figures  of  the 
present.  Black  is  perhaps  a  white-liver- 
ed milk-sop ;  and  White  conid  play  the 
Moor  without  cork ;  Craven  fights  like  a 
Trojan ;  Little  stalks  by,  six  feet  seven  in 
his  boota ;  Strong  might  creep  with  his 
pan}'  body  through  the  sword-hilt  of  his 
ancestor ;  Swift  mopes  behind  the  snails ; 
aad  GkxNl  raises  '^  the  antiquated  Ilenry^* 
with  his  rogueries.  Such  contradictions 
and  anomalies  result  from  tlie  use  of  old 
fofitils  to  build  new  liousei*.  Let  us  re- 
member, however,  that  there  are  more 
people  now  than  formerly,  and  when  all 
the  gravestones  of  antiquity  will  not  fur- 
ai^  labels  enough  for  the  demand,  there 
b  small  chance  for  selection  and  adapta- 

UOD. 

Among  landholders,  the  stock  of  the 
family  tree  derived  its  name  from  the  soil, 
and  with  its  name  took  nearly  every 
thing  elAe  frum  the  soil,  till  the  serfs  hud 
Utile  left  but  the  name.  Tliose  feudal 
fMUkxXy  trees  were  ^^  gallows'*  trees,  to 
Vie  a  modernism;  and  the  numerous  de- 
pendents from  their  many  branches  had 
the  name  of  being  tupporttd  by  the 
laroe.  With  them  was  the  name,  but 
with  the  lordly  tree  the  game;  which 
game  Hime  tree  in  fact  rsupported  them, 
aa  the  fly-catcliers  supfiurt^  the  Hy  it 


feeds  on.  In  addition  to  a  small  fraction 
of  their  own  earnings,  and  the  privilege 
of  fighting  the  battles  of  their  h>rds,  the 
retainer  was  allowed  to  take  the  good 
name  of  tlie  nobles,  to  the  vast  gratifica* 
tion  of  the  pride  and  vanity  of  iho^  far- 
sighted  gentlemen  who  had  not  antici- 
pated the  inevitable  democracy  of  nature, 
which  bOon  confounded  masters  and  ser- 
vant in  indistinguishable  confusion. 

An  aristocratic  name  of  any  authontio 
antiquity  argues  thU  assuredly  to  ita 
holder,  he  is  either  descended  from  My 
Lord  Fo.idle  or  his  man  Jack,  and  lucky 
he,  if  the  latter,  say  we.  Surrounded  by 
their  retainers,  those  great  lords  built 
villages  for  them,  and  as  a  memorial  leg- 
acy to  their  country,  enriched  by  their 
exemplary  hou-sehold,  the  common  lan- 
guage with  two  invaluable  words,  Knavo 
and  Villain,  which  was,  in  another  sort, 
givins;  their  names  to  their  retainers. 

Heraldic  devices  became  a  fruitful 
source  of  proper  names ;  so  that  the 
crusades  if  they  did  little  towards  Christ- 
ianizing the  Paynim,  did  much  in  christ- 
ening the  believers.  The  man  whose 
father  had  kille<1  a  peculiarly  tough  hog 
in  the  woods,  was  privileged  to  deck  hla 
epaulets  with  a  memento  of  the  spoils — 
in  short,  to  wear  a  hog^s  head  on  hia 
shoulders ;  which  honor  often  descended 
where  there  was  an  astonishing  natural 
fitness,  lie  could  also  put  a  pig's  face 
in  his  bandanna,  and  set  it  up  for  a  bign 
on  his  sf»ear-p(»le ;  and  ever  after  sport 
his  bristling  honors  in  the  name  of  Wild- 
boar,  which  time  has  greatly  tamed  down, 
and  domesticated  into  Wilb>»ur.  Thus 
boar  glurifieth  bore,  and  the  bright  ^nne 
of  fame  is  put  up  like  any  vulgar  liquor, 
by  the  ho;ishead. 

Gratitude  and  a  certain  remorf^less 
admiration  have  been  cruel  disseminaters 
of  proper  names.  To  perpetuate  their 
respect  or  love,  men  give  their  children 
the  names  of  great  or  good  men,  so 
handing  them  down^  too  literally,  to  poa- 
terity.  Geo.  Washington  Snubbs,  Sen- 
aca  Miggs,  and  Solomon  Muddle,  are 
humble  but  genuine  witnesses  to  the  im- 
mortality of  genius.  There  is  i<oiiie  dis- 
count in  this  kind  <»f  glory;  it  romlcrs  a 
white  name  li.ible  to  dirty  iiaudli;.;;,  and 
has  reduced  Gu?sar  and  Poinpey  to  their 
least  common  denominator,  iis  d<-.i:s  and 
donkey •».  Then,  if  the  unlucky  bv^arer 
of  a  great  name  proves  him>olf  a  genius, 
ptKjr  bewildered  Fame,  with  her  trum- 
pet cracked  on  s<.)me  fortieth  ^^  Second 
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Byron,"  and  ^yq  and  fortieth  "  Father  of 
his  Country,"  which,  by  the  way,  doesn't 
epeak  well  for  s^id  country's  mother — 
must  blow  her  immortal  jaws  into  cramps 
trying  to  distinguish  between  the  full 
sonorous  blast  of  ^^  William  Shakes- 
peare I"  and  the  new  worthy  Wm.  Tibbi 
Shakei«peare  I  William  Tibbs  were  safer 
on  his  own  legs. 

Before  family  names  became  heredita- 
ry, it  was  a  very  common  device  among 
a[l  nations  to  prefix  or  affix  syllables  to 
the  father's  name,  and  give  it  to  the  son, 
the  addition  usually  signifying  o/*  or /n»i» 
or  Bon,  Thus  ^r-Jonah  was  the  $on  of 
Jonah ;  Jackson,  the  son  of  a  Jack,  and 
Jillson,  the  son  of  Jill,  of  tliat  finn. 
Whether  Cinne^ar,  that  alias  for  the 
thief-god.  Mercury,  is  the  Bon  of  «/n,  we 
leave  to  the  commentators.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  genitive '«  proves  that  Adams 
is  a  descendant  of  Adam — a  fact  im- 
portant to  those  who  woidd  claim  an 
ancient,  well-authenticated  genealogy. 
Mao  has  the  same  significance,  and 
stands  as  a  monument  in  the  name  of 
the  great  road-maker.  Macadam,  to  show 
his  derivation  from  the  same  distin- 
guished progenitor.  When  remarkable 
men  are  related,  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
it;  hence  the  utility  of  our  researches. 

The  Welch  multiply  appellations  by 
o^  OS  Richard-ap-Hichard,  which,  by 
rapid  enuDciation,  becomes  Kichard 
Pritchard,  the  9on  of  Kichard.  In  this 
way  a  Welchman  may  carry  a  complete 
genealogical  list  of  his  ancestors  from 

Adam-ap-Oain-ap the  Lord  knows 

who,  down  to  the  last  prince  of  wails 
and  wants  that  'apponed  to  precede 
him.  If  Mr.  Uazzard  were  a  Welchman, 
his  son  might  be  called  'ap-Hazzard, 
without  intimating  anything  fortuitous 
in  his  origin. 

The  Irish,  to  represent  the  ^^  son  of,"' 
aay  O' — not  indeed  as  an  exclamation  of 
aurprise — ^for  in  that  prolific  Island  the 
birth  of  a  son  is  no  such  a  rarity  as  to 


excite  wonder.  It  is  only  a  oontraotion 
of  <7/J  a  word  sufficiently  short,  one 
would  think,  but  put  in  such  frequent 
requisition  it  has  to  throw  ofiT  its  lum- 
bering consonant,  that  it  may  keep  np 
with  the  march  of  population. 

The  Dutch  carry  along  their  family 
honors  in  a  Van^  which  term  serves  not 
only  for  Wags,  but  Wagons,  and  Wag' 
ners. 

The  Russians,  in  handing  down  per- 
sonal honors  as  an  Atfir-(and-hide-)looiii, 
to  their  families,  give  their  sons  the  itck^ 
which  foreigners  so  sneeze  at  to  thk 
day.  Jaroslaf s  son  Ysevolod,  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  custom,  by  calling 
himself  JaroslaviVc^  thinking  anything 
better  than  his  own  name,  which  a  maa 
cannot  hegin  \jo  pronounce  without  stick* 
ing  up  his  nose  at  it.  To  their  grand- 
sons, in  the  same  euphonious  tongnei 
they  said  off;  thus  KutmynoseofiT  is  a 
grandson  of  Kut-my-nuse. 

The  Orientals,  with  no  intention  to 
nickname,  call  their  boys  Ben,  whloh 
makes  it  appear  tliat  Benhadad  moat 
have  been  the  9on  of  M-Dad,  to  say  the 
least.  As  Fame  in  the  East  blows  her 
trumpet  both  ways — that  is,  from  son  to 
fatlier,  as  well  as  from  father  to  son— 
they  have  to  prefix  Ahou  to  signify  the 
father  of— ;  so  that  "  Abou-Ben- Ad- 
hem,"  whose  tribe  has  been  respectfully 
requested  to  ^*  increase,"  must  have  been 
the  father  of  the  sou  of  Adam,  making 
him  no  other  than  that  illustrous  per- 
sonage himself,  whose  *^  name  led  aU  the 
rest."  There  needed  no  especial  prompt- 
ing to  his  tribe,  from  Leigh  Hunt,  siooft 
it  was  to  him  that  the  first  command  to 
"  increase,"  was  given,  and  which  hei 
been  obeyed  with  a  cheerful  alacrity  that 
seems  to  be  almost  too  good  a  beginning 
to  hold  out,  and  prepares  us  to  expeot  A 
foiling  off  on  the  latter  commandmenti. 
And  here,  having  described  a  circle  and 
come  back  to  the  beginning,  we  propoee 
to  rest. 
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LITERATU&E. 
AXEKICAN. — ^LOKENZO    SaBIKE.    Esq., 

known  already  as  the  author  of  a  valuable 
HUiory  of  the  American  Lotfalista,  now 
gives  us  aa  acceptable  and  curioiiit  book  of 
MoifM  on  Duels  and  Duelling.  The  volume 
compri£05  a  historical  essay  on  duelling,  and 
iiotice.<<  of  the  principal  duels  of  the  world, 
■rranged  alphabetically  under  the  names 
of  the  parties,  with  an  appendix  of  valua- 
ble and  amusing  miscellany  on  the  fiamc 
ntjgect.     It  is  the  result  of  much  reading 
and  care,  and  is.  as  a  mass  of  curious  and 
detailed  information,  both  highly  interest- 
fag  to  the  general  reader,  and  a  convenient 
hook  of  reference  for  libraries  and  students. 
The  duel*  treated  at  most  length  are  four 
American  duels;  namelyi  those  between 
Hamilton  and  Burr.  Barron  and  Decatur, 
Clay  and  Randolph,  and  Graves  and  Cilley  ; 
the'  narratives    of   which    are    given    in 
ftill.  and  accompanied  with  the  correspond- 
ence. Mr.  Sabine's  style  is  somewhat  homely, 
hnt  usually  direct  and  clear,  without  any 
ambitious  ornament ;  and  the  general  drift 
nf  bis  thoughts  and  reflections  very  just. 
Bat  there  are  two  errors,  which  sadly  mar 
tbe  usefulness,  and  lower  the  dignity  of  the 
work.    One  is  the  din-ct  and  repeated  re- 
commendation to  such  Americans  as  may 
lie  reproached  by  Englishmen  on  account 
«r  the  personal  quarrels  and  fights  among 
fMir  public  men,  to  twit  the  Britons  back 
mgain  with  the  same  discord$>.  among  their 
members  of  Parliament.    This  is  altogether 
m  small  business— too  much  like  the  little 
boys'  "  You're  another !"    Railing  for  rail- 
ing is  no  better  than  theft  for  theft,  or  mur- 
der for  murder,  or  than  that  murder  for 
provocation,  which  constitutes  the  very  cus- 
tom of  duelling,  which  Mr.  Sabine's  book 
diKuases  and  reprehends.    There  are  many 
answers  to  such  foreign  sophistication,  bet- 
ter than  counler-Eophistlcation.    The  other 
error  is  \m^-d  upon  a  surprising  misconcep- 
tion of  the  relative  signilicance  and  value 
of  CuKiom  and  Bight    Mr.  Sabine  says  in 
bis  preface — 

''  There  are  many  in  New  England  who 
vill  object.  becauiH!  terms  of  onconditionaU 
Indiscriminate  condemnation  of  the  duellist 
have  been  withheld.  With  all  respect,  be 
it  to.  Yet,  let  it  be  said  in  reply,  that  the 
sympathy  manifested  in  these  pages  is  in  no 
ease  for  the  crime,  bnt  always  for  the  un- 


happy social  position  of  the  duellist  Moil 
persons  .  .  .  will  assent  to  .  .  - 
the  duellist's  plea  :  namely,  that  if  wTong- 
ed  or  insulted,  he  is  required  to  choose  be- 
tween a  violation  of  human  and  divine 
laws  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  loss  of  his 
place  in  society  on  the  other  ;  and  that  of 
consequence,  and  do  what  he  may,  fie  falls 
a  helplesi*  sacriGce.'- 

Aeain,  in  mentioning  the  crazy  challenge 
of  Paul  of  Russia,  to  several  European 
kings,  to  fight  a  duel  at  St.  Petersburg, 
with  Pitt.  Talleyrand,  and  Bernstoff,  as  se- 
conds, and  80  settle  the  questions  pending 
between  them,  Mr.  Sabine  says,  a  little  con- 
fusedly, that  this  notion,  •' though  conceived 
by  a  madman,  deserves  serious  thought ; 
for  there  is  something  grand,  even  just,  in 
the  idea  of  demanding  kings  and  cabinets 
to  meet  in  person,  and  in  the  field,  the 
questions  which  can  be,  and  ought  to  be. 
adjusted  in  council  and  by  diplomacy.*' 
Again  :  "  It  is  not  the  individual  man  whom 
we  should  asffail.  but  the  Public  OPiNno.v 
which  with  its  imperative  voice,  demands 
him  to  hold  his  weapon  at  the  breast  of  his 
fellow.'-    The  point:?  which  we  make  against 
what  we  think  the  fallacious  statements  of 
Mr.  Sabine,  are  two.     1.  Society  and  stand- 
ing lost  by  refusing  the  duel,  are  not  worth 
keeping— are  better  lost.    Without  suggest- 
ing the  comparison  of  the  •*  society  '■  of  a 
clear  conscience,  and  the  "  standing  "  justi- 
fied before  God.  we  may  well  assert  that 
merely  amongst  men,  the  bfitt  society,  and 
the  btst  standing,  will  not  be  ri>ked,  but 
rather  secured,  by  him  who  is  just  enough 
to  refuse  the  duel.     2.  No  man  may  allege 
expediency  as  a  justification  or  palliation 
for  violating  Right.     It  is  a  new  evangel, 
indeed,  that  proclaims  pity  and  sympathy 
for  the  coward  who  violates  human  and  di- 
vine law  in  sneaking  away  from  the  sneers 
of  fools.    It  is  high  time  that  the  cursed 
and  savage  demand  of  so  barbarian  a  pub- 
lic opinion  as  that,  if  it  does  in  truth  ty- 
rannize over  free  Americans — which  we  do 
not  l)elieve — were  hunted  mercilessly  down 
and  slain.    And  every  recreant,  in  high 
place  or  low,  who  is  so  false  to  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  of  our  nation,  of  freedom,  of  jus- 
tice, of  Christianity,  as  to  bow  before  snch 
a  Moloch,  in  sending,  or  neeepting  a  chal- 
lenge, deserves  precisely  tfaa  ^papatby  and 
the  pity  which  are  neoocded  to  FMir«  mkm 
public  opinion,  even  In  ibn  pmbi^** 
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of  Berrant-maids  and  private  soldicre,  Im- 
pelled him  to  deuyliis  manter;  which  are 
accorded  to  those  early  Christians  who  were 
scared  by  the  sight  of  Uielioos  iuto  ofleriog 
incense  to  Jupiter ;  which  are  accorded  to 
natures  too  weak  to  dare  wicked  jeere  and 
the  hiBses  and  venom  of  the  votaries  of  a 
fashion,  not  only  silly  and  scandalous,  but 
barbarian  and  devilish.  We  very  deeply  re- 
gret that  a  book  of  such  ability  and  interest 
should,  even  partly  extenuate  or  excuse  any 
variety  of  the  crime  of  murder.  Yet  we  feel 
certain  that  the  reaction  against  such  a 
doctrine  will  counteract  its  evils  ;  and  that 
few,  if  any  roadera,  will  agree  with  Mr. 
Sabine  in  the  points  where  we  have  differed 
with  him. 

—Poems  by  Alice  Cart.  This  volume 
contains  about  a  hundred  and  forty  short 
poems,  and  one  rather  loGgcr.  Of  the 
whole  number,  nearly  seventy  culminate  in 
a  death,  or  in  the  expression  of  a  desire  to 
die,  usually  on  account  of  the  unfaithful- 
ness of  a  lover.  And  almost  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book  is  melancholy  in  scn- 
tinaent  This  prevalence  of  the  minor  key, 
brings  it  about  that  the  authoress  seems  to 
have  published  an  In  Memoriam  for  evcrj 
friend  she  had  in  the  world.  We  quote  the 
whole  of  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  poems-- 

••OONTKNT. 

**  Uj  houM  Is  loir  and  imall, 

But  behind  a  row  of  treei, 
I  catch  tlie  gohlcn  fiill 

or  Uie  sunset  In  the  seas. 
And' a  stone  wall  hanging  white 

With  the  roses  of  the  Blay, 
Were  less  pleasant  to  mj  sight 

Than  the  frnding  of  to-daj. 
from  a  brook  a  heifor  drinlu, 

lu  a  field  of  pasture-ground, 
With  wild  violets  and  pinks 

For  a  border  all  around. 

*  Mj  house  Is  small  and  low, 

But  the  willow  hj  the  door 
Doth  a  cool,  deep  shallow  throw 

In  Uie  summer  on  vdj  floor. 
And  In  long  and  rainj  nighU, 

When  the  limbs  of  leaves  are  bare, 
I  can  see  the  window  lighu 

Of  the  homesteads  otherwhere 

«  My  house  fs  small  and  low, 

Bu.  with  pictures  such  as  theie. 
Of  tte  meadow  and  the  row 

Of  Illuminated  trees, 
Aod  the  heifer  as  she  drinks 

Trom  the  field  of  meadowed  gronad, 
With  the  TloleU  aod  pinks 

for  a  border  aU  around- 


Let  me  nerer,  foolish,  prajr 

For  a  Tision  wider  spread. 
But,  contented,  onlj  saj. 

Give  me,  Lord,  mydailj  bread." 

Yet  this  very  pleasant  little  lyric, 

as  it  is,  is  not  free  from  the  faults  which 
superabound   throughout  the  book.      Tlw 
figure  in  the  second  quatrain  of  the  flnl 
Btansa  is  aimless  and  indistinct,  and  laeki 
force  and  nature.    In  the  third  stanza  tht 
word  "  meadowed  "  is  used  for  the  sake  of 
poetic   grace,  but  unnecessarily  and   oiip 
grammatically,     instead     of    "  meadow," 
which  was  all  ready,  and  much  better. 
The  syntax  of  the  last  four  lines  of  the 
same  stanza  is  uncomfortably  mixed  ap  In 
a  harsh  and  ambiguous  construction.    Ner- 
ertheless,  the  language  is  mellifluous,  and 
the  thoughts  are  graceful  and  naturaL    W« 
apprehend    that    Miss   Cary    abuses    hw 
powers.    We  trace  throughout  the  book, 
signs  of  haste  and  carelessness,  of  deficient 
study  and  slovenly  thought.     A  modem 
American  poetess  can  hardly  be  permitted 
to  people  her  woods  with  British  bird% 
cushats,  ousels,  and  nightingales;  to  am 
her  laborers  with  mattocks,  or  to  represent 
her  shepherds  as  Virgil  represented  hiip 
blowing  on  a  reed.    We  believe  that  the 
poet,  instead  of  making  over  the  old  clothei 
of    his    predecessors,   should     dress    hii 
thoughts  in  garments  from  the  living  pres- 
ent.   Nor  can  that  foreign  and  antique 
imagery  any  louger  possess  force  or  truth 
to  a  reader  of  this  day  and  generation.    A 
thoughtful   writer  would  not  have  repre- 
sented a  poet  as  "  singing  a  trai/,"  nor  hare 
indited  twice  in  the  same  lyric,  each  n 
solecism  as 

••  Once  when  we  lingered,  sonrow-prooi; 
Hj  genUe  love,  and  im.** 

Careful  composition  would  likewise  hxw 
saved  many  obscure  images,  which  th% 
reader  stumbles  over  and  leaves  behind,  or 
wastes  thought  upon,  with  equal  discom 
fort;  as  for  instance,  in  the  Anonarlci^ 
where  Autumn  appears  to  bo  the  time  when 
**  The  harper  of  ^oids  tpace 
Shall  cheat  again  hit  moamful  hjmn." 
We  cannot  tell  what  is  meant,  unless  it  be 
the  wind  ;  and  the  metaphor,  if  that  be  ill 
meaning,  is  inapplicable.  Yet,  Miss  Cary, 
with  so  much  love  of  nature,  and  power  of 
seeing  and  describing  it ;  with  such  affla 
enoe  of  thought,  and  of  words  and  rhymee^ 
if  she  would  only  clarify  the  thoughts,  aoft 
rigidly  prune  and  train  her  language  into 
more  chastened  and  regulated  forma,  nod 
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gire  over  her  penifitent  and  repetitions 
UmeiKatlons  among  the  tombs,  may  win 
lasting  laurels  in  her  chosen  field. 

— Little,  Brown  Jb  Ca  have  inued  copies 
of  the  fir«t  2U0  pages  of  a  work  l>y  Prof. 
Peirce,  on  Physical  and  Analytic  Mecha- 
nics, These  copies  are  issued  in  advance 
fbr  the  nse  of  Harvard  University.  The 
•ompkte  work  is  to  consist  of  four  volumes, 
quarto,  500  pages  each,  treating  rcFpec- 
tivcly  of  Analytical  Mechanics,  Celestial 
Xecbanics.  Potential  Physics,  and  Analy- 
tical Morphology.  It  is  dedicated  to  ^  the 
dierirfhed  and  revered  memory  '^  of  Natha- 
niel ISowditch,  '*  the  founder  of  American 
Geometry."  and  will  probably  occupy  the 
printers  ten  years  in  bringing  it  ouL  Judg- 
ing from  the  200  pages  now  in  print,  and 
aSso  from  the  papers  of  Prof.  Peirce,  read 
before  the  American  Academy,  and  the 
Asraciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
oa  the  subjects  of  the  third  and  fourth  vo- 
hrnes,  we  are  confident  that  the  work  will 
be  equally  creditable  to  American  Art  and 
American  Science.  The  publishers  deserve 
the  more  praise  because,  from  the  very  na- 
lore  of  the  work,  it  cannot  have  an  extensive 
Mle,  and  will  probably  never  return  them 
Aeir  outlay.  Yet  it  is  a  work  of  value,  in 
~  Its  indirect  rc.«uU8.  to  all  men ;  giving 
honor  to  the  country  in  which  it  appears, 
and  throwing  light  upon  the  grandest  and 
kfUest  heights  of  Science. 

—  The  Life  of  Richard  Caur  de  Lion, 
edited  by  Rev.  Francis  L.  Hawks,  is  the 
Int  of  a  eeries  of  biographies,  under  the 
geseral  name  of  Romance  of  Biography. 
The  present  work  is  a  clear  and  well-told 
Mrrative  of  the  life  of  the  most  warlike 
kiag  of  £agiand,  who  is  presented  therein, 
sot  only  as  a  hero,  almost  equal  to  the  he- 
mes of  classic  antiquity,  but  as  an  able 
leaeral,  and  a  competent  statesman. 

—Father  Ciark,  or  the  Pioneer  Preach- 
er, by  Rev.  J.  M.  Peck,  is  a  homely  and 
teigbt-forward  biography  of  an  unlettered 
Wt  earnest  and  energetic  Methodiitt  and 
Bspti^t  clergyman,  whose  abundant  labors 
vcre  performed  in  the  Southern  and  West- 
ern States,  between  1790  and  1830.  The 
Horv  ia  told  with  much  unction,  and  with 
in  unwavering  faith  in  the  revivalist  tac- 
tiei  which  have  been  so  powerfully  operated 
ty  the  communions  of  which  "Father 
Clark  ''  was  at  different  times  a  member. 

— LUies  and  l^'iaiett,  by  Rosaue  Bell, 
ii  a  compilation  of  extracts  and  short  com 
paationa  la  prose  and  poetry,  fh>m  first, 


second,  and  third-rate  authors,  with  an  oc- 
casional poetical  or  prosc-pootical  chime 
interspersed  from  the  Beil  herself.  It  seems 
to  be  intended  as  a  sort  of  manual  for  the 
use  of  youuK  ladies,  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  their  conduct  and  studies.  The  se- 
lections are  usually  judicious  aud  the  mat- 
ter of  the  book,  although  not  classified  very 
philosophically,  and  of  a  very  mild  nature, 
cannot  certainly  do  any  harm,  and  may  do 
much  good. 

— Fudge  Doings^  by  Ik.  Marvel,  re- 
printed from  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine^ 
is  a  tale  of  the  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of 
the  Fudge  Family  ;  whose  "  united  head," 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Solomon  Fudge,  educate  their 
children  for  fashionable  uselessness.  because 
they  have  money ;  and  afterwards,  losing 
their  money  by  conmiercial  revulsions,  lose 
their  happiness  with  it.  aud  sufler  further 
misery  by  the  follies  of  their  daughter,  and 
the  follies  and  crimes  of  their  son.  The 
story  is  slip-shod  and  shambling,  in 
thought  and  style,  capable  of  being  read 
with  the  very  least  possible  attention  or 
exertion,  and  for  such  reading,  respectably 
entertaining.  But  it  will  hardly  add  to 
Mr.  Mitchell's  reputation,  either  as  a  think* 
er  or  writer. 

— Upt  und  Downs,  is  a  pleasant  little 
collection  of  naturally  conceived  and  well* 
told  tale^.  by  Cofsix  Cickly.  **  Miss  Tod, 
M.  D.,'-  which  many  readers  will  remember 
on  its  rounds  through  the  ncwfspapers,  is  the 
first  and  best.  Several  of  the  other  sketch- 
es have  also  been  published  separately 
heretofore. 

—Captain  Matxe  Reid  seems  to  be  fol- 
lowing in  Marryatt's  footsteps ;  for  he  hai 
ascended  from  the  manufacture  of  exag- 
gerated Indian  stories,  to  the  higher  posi- 
tion of  a  bookmaker  for  boys.  His  Forsst 
Exiles  is  a  well  conceived  and  quite  inter- 
esting little  story,  of  the  "  Swiss  Family 
Robinson  -  *  class,  but  much  more  consistent 
and  truthful.  It  is  well  calculated  to  in- 
sinuate natural  history  and  botany,  in  a 
narrative  form,  into  a  boy's  mind. 

— Brother  Jonathan'^s  Cottage,  by  Hex- 
BT  H.  Tator,  i«  a  *•  Temperance  Story." 
Its  moral  is  goo<l,  of  course ;  bat  the  lite- 
rary merit  of  the  book  is  very  small.  It  Is 
written  in  a  pompous  and  exaggerated 
strain  of  unnatural  scntimentalism ;  such. 
Indeed,  as  to  imply  a  curious  lack  of  ob- 
servation by  the  author.  What  young  fel- 
low, in  actual  life,  ever  talked  to  his  motiMT 
as  in  the  following  scrap  of  ft  fliuevsU  oM* 
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ventation  between  Mn.  Vernon  and  Wll- 
lium? 

"  I  can  giro  you  counsel,  my  son,  bat 
you  aloue  must  act/' 

'*  Aye,  good  mother,  and  your  counsels 
shall  guide  my  act^,  even  as  the  compass 
guidoit  the  mariner.*' 

••  I  doubt  it  not,  dear  boy.  I  know  that 
youth  iM  alwayp  lavish  of  good  promises; 
^till.  I  doul»t  you  not." 

*'  By  my  uncle's  love,"  affirmed  William, 
*ril  endcavtir  to  redeem  mine,  and  by- 
and-by  return  to  you,  not  like  the  prodigal 
sou,  a  repentant  Kiuner,  but  like  a  Spartan 
hero,  wearing  the  wreath  of  }*ucct'K8  on  my 
brow,  and  the  flush  of  triumph  on  my 
cheek." 

And  BO  on,  with  variations,  through  the 
whole. 

— We  have  hesitated  whether  tosay  any- 
thing  of  Ha  gar  f  the  Martyr,  by  Mrs.  H. 
Makiox  Stkpukxs.  Lest,  however,  wo 
should  allow  harm  to  happen  for  lack  of 
our  warning,  we  may  briefly  state  that  it  is 
a  vulgar  book. 

—JSWy  Bracken,  by  Annie  Cii ambers 
Bradford,  is  a  semi-romance  of  the  times 
of  the  early  history  of  the  West.  Its  inci- 
dents are  somewhat  forced  and  over-remark- 
able, and  its  characters  rather  harshly 
drawn.  Lut  there  Is  considerable  power  in 
the  story,  and  it  indicates  the  exik^tence  in 
the  authoress  of  the  capability,  with  due  in- 
dustry, of  producing  something  much  better. 

— Country  Life,  and  Other  Stories,  by 
Cousin  Mary,  is  a  respectable  little  volume 
of  moderately  good  stories  for  children. 

— ^Miss  CiiAKi^TTE  M.  IIiouiNs*  Angel 
Children,  or,  StorieM  frnrn  Cloudland,  is 
somewhat  more  ambitious  in  character,  in- 
asmuch as  small  angels  mingle  among  the 
human  children  of  the  tales,  as  guardians 
and  guides.  The  stories  arc  rather  pretty, 
but  not  elaborated  as  carefully  as  the  su- 
pernatural element  requires.  Uowcvcr, 
that  is  a  point  upon  which  the  class  ot 
readers  for  whom  the  book  is  written  will 
not  be  hypercritical. 

— The  abridged  Exposition  of  the  Gram- 
matical  Structure  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, by  J.  MuLUOAN,  A.M.,  is,  we  be- 
lieve, a  good  text-book  for  advanced  schol* 
ors.  But  it  would  need  very  ample  illus- 
tration and  elucidation  by  the  instructor. 
Mr.  Mulligan  very  properly  gives  up  the 
foolish  phantom  called  **  the  objective  case," 
and  presents  a  clear  and  reasonable  para- 
digm of  the  English  Ycrb.  The  work  scema 
to  be  executed  with  thorongh  acholorahipy 
and  iodepeodent  and  correct  thought 


•^Thoughts  to  Help  and  to  Cheer.    A 

Bccoud  series  of  this  work  or  collection  to 
publiished.  The  extracts  are  rather  com- 
mon-place, and  very  good.  It  would  have 
added  to  the  value  of  the  book,  if  tha 
names  of  the  writers  whose  thoaghts  an 
used  had  been  given. 


— Dr.  E.  J.  Lewis*  American  Sportm 
is  a  manual  of  practical  information  for  the 
more  thorough  and  satisfactory  destruction 
of  all  such  wild  birds  as  may  be  eaten.  It 
also  contains  many  detailed  collateral  di- 
rections, apparently  tlie  result  of  actnal 
experience  ;  and  certainly  enounced  both 
lucidly  and  entertainingly. 

^It  has  been  forcibly  said  that  the  study 
of  the  prophecies  and  the  Apocalypse  either 
finds  men  crazy  or  leaves  them  so.  In 
those  mysterious  regions  of  investigation, 
it  must  be  a  very  firmly-balanced  mind 
which  can  shun  the  temptation  to  adopi 
lucky  hypothesis  and  accidental  analogy, 
instead  of  axiomatic  statement,  and  dear 
demonstration.  The  author  of  PiiM  A'fn/A, 
the  last  of  the  Popes,  has  not  escaped  the 
influence  of  that  mystic  maze  of  flguree  and 
types,  the  wonderful  Revelations  of  St 
John.  He  succeeds  entirely  to  his  own  nft- 
isfaction  in  demonstrating  that  the  year 
18GG  will  witness  the  death  of  Pio  Nono^ 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  GathoUe 
Church.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  state  an 
opinion  on  such  a  subject ;  preferring,  and 
advising  others,  to  wait  and  see,  rather 
than  to  risk  vain  excitement  and  final  mcr- 
titluation. 

--The  controverey  between  the  partiaann 
of  formulary  and  extemporaneous  prayei% 
is  probably  long  or  always  to  be  decided 
not  by  any  generally  recognized  logic,  for 
all,  but  by  idiosyncratic  preference  te 
each.  We,  however,  apprehend  that  both, 
at  present,  the  spontaneity  of  American 
character,  and  in  future  both  that,  and  an 
advanced  education  in  thought  and  expre» 
sion,  preclude  any  prospect  of  the  unlTcn- 
ality  of  the  custom  of  using  a  formula  Ibr 
prayer.  For  all,  however,  not  already 
committed  to  any  particular  book,  we  can 
very  houcbtly  recommend  The B'Me  Prajf- 
er-Book,  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Evxara.  Its  petf- 
tions  are  numerous  and  varied,  its  language 
scriptural  and  chaste,  and  the  hymns  and 
extracts  from  the  Bible  which  occompaqy 
each  prayer,  usually  judiciously  ohoeeOi 
Neither  have  we  observed  that  the  BapiM 
auspices  under  which  it  is  published,  have 
at  all  incapacitated  It  for  the  use  of  than 
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of  other  commoniona.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
itrange  if  they  should. 

—The  Light  of  the  Temple,  by  Rev.  W. 
P.  Strxckulnd,  is  a  sort  of  pampbrasc  of 
those  scenes  of  the  Bible,  which  present 
most  clearly  the  succegslve  manifestations 
of  God  to  men.  The  descriptions  are  filled 
oat  with  rather  too  f^e  an  imagination; 
and  the  engravings  are  miserable. 

— Sermons f  chi^y  Practical,  is  the 
title  of  a  volume  of  discourses,  by  Rev. 
Cuables  Lowell,  of  the  West  Church,  in 
Boston.  The^e  sermons  are  brief  and  direct 
rxpoeitions  of  scriptural  truth,  sometimes 
aimed  with  uncommon  directness  against 
those  erery-day  wickednesses  which  the 
Christian  ministry  are  so  often — and  often 
■0  unfairly— charged  with  ignoring.  Dr. 
Lowell,  as  a  Unitarian,  does  not  anywhere 
■peak  of  Christ  as  God  ;  an  omisision  which 
viU,  of  course,  disenable  the  book  from  cir- 
ealatioQ  or  usefulness,  with  very  many  not 
if  his  own  denomination. 

—Among  the  many  duties  of  The  Com- 
hg  Man,  not  the  least  diflScult  and  nccet»- 
■ry  will  be  the  task  of  preparing  a  full  set 
of  good  school-books  for  The  Coming 
Children.  Innumerable  writers  have  felt, 
in  their  experience  as  teachers,  the  lack  of 
nch ;  bare  done  their  best  to  supply  the 
want ;  each  in  torn  have  Ijeen  superseded 
ty  the  '*  nest  no  better,"  and  yet  the  good 
Bhool-books  are  a  desideratum.  It  is  our 
Mief — nee  inexpert i  loquimur — that  the 
Itenggle  is  in  a  wrong  direction.  Teaehert 
■Bst  be  better  prepared,  not  books.  To  a 
good  teacher,  any  book,  or  no  book,  is 
fMQgh :  at  least  in  elementary  studies. 
With  such  Tiews,  we  see  with  indifference 
the  rapid  successions  of  geog^phies  or 
viAmetica  "  on  an  entirely  new  plan," 
which  flood  the  country  weekly.  They  all 
fbil,and  mast  fail,  for  the  simple  reason 
Hat  the  teaching  cannot  be  put  into  the 
imk.  The  book  which  wiii  tend  to  im- 
prare  oar  methoda  of  instruction,  is  a  .Ifan- 
M/  0/  2Ietkodol0gy  for  Teachers  ;  and 
nco  a  Look  we  have  yet  to  see,  although 
we  believe  that  soch  an  one  is  in  contem- 
phlioa,  at  least  in  one  quarter.  Cobnisll's 
Primary  Geography,  which  lies  before  us 
Mwc  write,  seema  to  us  an  improvement 
ipoa  other  primary  geographies,  in  respect 
la  paper,  priotlng,  binding  and  illustra- 
tisos;  especially  as  to  those  cuts  which 
MTve  aa  definitiona  of  the  names  of  the 
fffiocipoi  divisions  of  land  and  water ;  but 
Ib  respect  to  the  Mmmoa  faults  of  geo- 


graphical text-books,  viz.,  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end,  notable  superficiality,  and  at 
the  same  time,  extreme  compression',  it  ia 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  other  ele- 
mentary geographies  of  the  day. 

— We  have  received  the  twenty-sixth  an- 
nual volume  of  The  American  Almanac^ 
published  by  Phillips,  Sasu'Sox  k  Co.  We 
can  tc:{tify  experimentally  to  its  extreme 
value  as  a  convenient  compendium  of  re- 
ference, in  all  matters  of  contemporaneous 
general  information  refipecting  the  political 
and  politico-economical  statu*  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  the  separate  States. 

— Among  literary  projects  in  process  of 
execution,  are  two  whose  completion  will 
supply  lung- felt  desiderata ;  a  History  of 
Printing  ;  and  a  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature.  In  the  first  enterprise,  one  of 
the  editorial  fhiternity  of  Boston,  Mr.  B. 
Pebley  Pooue,  has  been  engagLHl  for  tea 
years.  The  result  of  his  labors  will  appear 
in  twelve  mailable  numbers,  sent  to  sub- 
scribers for  five  dollars.  One  feature  of 
the  work  will  possciis  especial  interest; 
namely,  fac-si miles  of  early  MSS.  and  of 
early  printing.  The  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature  is  in  preparation  by  S.  Austin 
AuLiBOXE,  of  Philadtflphia,  who  addresses 
himself  to  the  task  as  to  a  labor  of  love, 
and  who  is  fortified  for  it  by  the  possession 
of  one  of  the  bc^t  bibliographical  and  bio- 
graphical collections  in  the  country.  The 
work  will  comprehend  a  biographical  dic- 
tionary, a  careful  selection  of  estimates  of 
authors,  by  other  and  confessedly  compe- 
tent authors,  and — which  will,  we  appre- 
hend, be  the  most  extensively  useful  de- 
partment of  the  workman  index  of  authors' 
names,  under  the  titles  of  the  subjects  oa 
which  they  have  written. 

Repbints. — We  have  received  A  Third 
Gallery  of  Portraits,  by  Geobge  Gilfil- 
LAN.  It  is  a  truly  Gilfillanian  book  ;  full 
of  the  excellences  and  faults  of  its  writer's 
strong  individuality.  It  contains  brief  de- 
lineations of  the  personal  and  mental  char 
acters  of  Xapoleon,  Mirabcau.  Chalmers, 
Gerald  Ma«sey.  Macanlay,  Emerson.  Poe, 
Burke,  Professor  Wilson.  Shakespeare,  and 
■ereral  other  loading  writers  and  speakers 
all  of  which  are  dashed  off  with  a  red-hot 
intensity  of  style,  which  sometimes  exag 
gerates  into  spasms,  and  even  further,  al 
most  to  mere  gibl^erings.  An  expression  of 
his  own  descril)cs  many  of  his  figures-^ 
**hot,  gorgeous  metaphors,  hatched  between 
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ezoitcmeat  and  Tanity."  For  Mr.  Gilflllan 
ifl  vain  ;  threatening  to  demolish  adrcmi- 
ries ;  talking  ot  himBelf ;  claiming  remark- 
able intuitional  discoveries ;  perrectly  con- 
vinced that  he  looks  at  everybody  from  jaat 
the  right  RUnd-point.  This  certainly  is  the 
way  to  succeed  with  the  superficial ;  but 
the  tirst  inquiry  which  a  thoughtful  man 
makes  about  Mr.  Gilfillan  is.  *'  Is  he  com- 
petent to  estimate  and  deiine  all  these  great 
men,  the  paradoxes  and  representatives  of 
the  human  race?"  Whatever  is  the  bi^ 
graphical  value  of  these  rapid  sketches, 
they  arc  very  entertaining  reading,  and  full 
to  overflowing  with  sounding  and  striking 
phrases  and  thoughts.  We  seem  here  and 
there  to  deti'Ct  an  imitation  of  Carlylo ; 
there  is  a  great  occasional  plunge  into  the 
bathos,  as  where  he  figures  for  a  dreadful 
spectacle,  the  "  Tarpcian  Rock,  toppling 
over  the  Dead  Sea,"  calls  RouHseaa  a 
"winged  frog,*-  or  states,  in  relation  to  the 
Reformation,  that  Protestantism  rent  a 
covering  from  the  Bible  and  that  the  Catho- 
lic Church  could  not  repair  the  rent; 
speaks  of  ^'Cyclopses,*'  and  "Novum  Or- 
ganons;'*  and  cries  out,  as  nobody  ever 
did  in  actual  earnest,  "  Alas !"  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  that,  and  of  his  occasional  un- 
sompulous  and  unacknowledged  quotations 
of  some  very  pat  expression,  his  queer 
Pre-Millcnnial  Second- Ad vcntism,  bis  ob- 
scure pets— one  Aird,  and  the  "Bailey 
School ''  of  poets — second-rate  men  often 
nourish  third-rate  peta— and  his  funny  rage 
at  Firmiiian,  for  making  fUn  of  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Gilflllan  writes  with  abounding 
▼igor,  earnestness  and  point ;  and  has  in 
the  present  work  furnished  a  gallery  of 
pictures  very  noticeable  for  striking  elTects 
and  rich  coloring,  if  not  for  severe  accura- 
cy of  drawing. 

—Prof.  F.  BowKN  has  edited  Duoald 
Stewart- 8  Elementt  of  the  Phitotophy  of 
the  Human  Mind,  revising,  abridging,  and 
annotating  the  same,  In  order  to  make 
a  school-book  of  it  A  book  of  such  ab- 
stract nature  may,  if  accompanied  with 
much  bettor  instruction  than  college-etu- 
dents  usually  receive,  be  profitably  used  as 
a  collegiate  text-book ;  but  we  presume 
there  are  very  few  institutions  of  a  lower 
grade,  except  the  higher  female  academies, 
whose  scholars  can  profitably  use  it. 

— ^Rev.  F.  A.  Farlet  has  superintended 
a  second  edition  of  Dr.  Frakoi8  Parxicax'b 
Offering  ef  Sympathy  to  the  AffUeted. 
Tke  oharaoter  of  the  work,  which  la  a  Judi- 


cious compilation  of  extracts  and  short  ea- 
says,  &c.,  intended  for  the  pcmsal  of  per- 
sons In  afBiction  for  the  loss  of  fViends,  if 
not  changed ;  a  very  few  omissions  and  al- 
terations only  having  been  made.  We 
think  it  would  have  been  more  respectftal  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  compiler,  If 
the  work  had  been  left  as  he  left  it 

— C.  S.  Francis  A  Co.  publish  a  new  ed^ 
tion  in  8vo.,  double  columns,  of  Professor 
Lo\GFEiJ.ow-s  Poets  and  Poetry  tfKU' 
rope.  This  volume  is  a  collection  of  trans- 
lations, original  and  reprinted,  from  the 
most  characteristic  poems  of  the  Continent^ 
al  European  nations,  not  compelled  into 
English  poetry,  but  so  transferred  as  to 
show  the  peculiarities  of  thought  and  style, 
of  each  tongue.  The  work  is  well  and 
thoroughly  done,  and  the  book  of  unqoea- 
tionable  value  to  the  general  reader. 

— We  have  rejoiced  in  receiving  TBOiua 
Hood's  Poetical  Work9j  edited  by  Bpm 
Sargent.  It  is  much  the  completeat  and 
best  printed  collection  which  we  have  seen, 
of  the  poems  of  one  of  the  very  tmest  and 
noblest  of  England's  many  true  and  noblo 
writers. 

—May  and  December,  by  Mr&  Hdbbacs, 
is  a  story  of  English  social  life.  May,  iti 
heroine,  a  poor  beauty,  marries  December^ 
(Mr.  Cameron)  a  wealthy  merchant,  for  hia 
money.  Through  the  machinations  of  a 
villain,  her  cousin,  who  desires  to 
her,  and  her  husband's  money  by  her  i 
he  (the  husband)  becomes  sospiciooa  thai 
she  is  unfaithful,  and  ref^ises  to  live  with 
her.  They  are  afterwards  reconciled,  thft 
husband  shortly  dies,  and  the  book  leaTW 
May  a  Lady  Bountiful  in  a  country  parish^ 
and  James  Wildey,  the  villain,  endowed  \i$ 
her  with  great  wealth,  to  hia  own  entin 
satisfaction,  but  not  exactly  in  a  reaaonahto 
way.  The  book  is  not  veiy  remarkafaifl, 
either  for  plan,  thoaght,  oharacter,  or  dio^ 
tion. 

— Lnrui  ft  Browx  continae  their  At 
dine  series  of  English  poets,  with  Iha 
Poetical  JVorkt  of  CoucRinaB,  Ksats,  aad 
of  Isaac  Watts.  Each  collection  ia  pre- 
faced with  a  portrait  and  a  aucelnet  bnl 
comprehensive  biographical  notice  of  tht 
anthor ;  that  of  Coleridge,  we  preeame,  hy 
the  very  judiciona  editor,  Prof.  Child ;  thai 
of  Dr.  Watts,  by  Robert  Soathey ;  and  thai 
of  Keata,  a  moat  deiightfhlly  written 
piquant,  aa  well  aa  tnithftil  and 
tive  sketch,  by  Jama  Roaell  LowalL 
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TbansLITIOXM. — ^The  Literary  Fablea  of 
Dos  Thoxas  db  Yrubte,  traiulated  from 
the  Spanish,  by  Geo.  H.  Dlvekeix.  are  in- 
tended in  an  especial  manner  to  hit  off  the 
foibles  of  literary  men.  The  analogies 
would  have  borne  a  universal  application, 
■nd  would  hare  been  more  striking  ir  eo 
Bwd.  The  graces  of  composition  have 
nmally,  and  very  correctly,  been  eacrlticed 
by  Mr.  Devereiuc,  in  order  to  give  a  true 
representation  of  the  peculiarities  of  his 
anthor's  thoaglits  and  ttyle.  As  thus  pre- 
■ented,  these  fablej*  are  rugged  and  anjrular 
In  form,  but  often  furnishing  a  stinging  rap 
orer  the  knuckles  of  importinent  or  foolish 
writers  and  critics. 

ExGLiSH. — The  war  contiuucs  to  ini*pire 
innumerable  publications,  from  the  daily 
letters  of  private  soldior.«,  to  the  daily 
books  of  9avana  or  traveilLT^.  and  of  those 
eklrroyant  gentlemen  who  stay  quietly  at 
borne  and  compile  full.  true,  ami  particular 
■eeoants  of  the  other  end  of  the  world  and 
what  takes  place  there.  .rVside  from  this 
Bteratare,  which  is  so  legionary  in  name 
■ad  number,  as  not  to  admit  other  than  an 
aggregate  refereuco,  but  few  Ijooks  of  cs 
pecial  interest  are  announced. 

— Profe8!»or  Czieasy.  author  of  The  Fif- 
teen Decisive  Battles  of  the  World,  has 
written  a  History  of  the  Ottoman  Turks, 
It  is  compiled  in  coo«idera)>le  part  from  the 
hitherto  untranslated  and  t''diousIy  exton- 
rife  work  of  the  celeliratod  Orientalist, 
▼on  Uaxiier  ;  and  furnishes  much  new 
and  reliable  information. 

— Sir  Glorge  STEniKs*.  at  the  request 
•f  Mrs.  n.  B.  Stowe.  ha«  written  a  series 
•f  letters,  now  publifhe<l  in  Ijook  form. 
Mating  bis  personal  reminirfcence:*  of  facts 
lad  details  connected  with  the  abolition  of 
riarerr  in  the  British  Inland:*.  Many  of 
)n  statements  will  be  ni;w  to  Amvi-ican 
R^enL  According  to  Sir  Geor.L'o.  the 
Bnit  of  the  actual  final  accomplishment 
cf  this  emancipation  is  not  due  so  much  to 
Wilberforce.  Clarkson.  Buxton.  Srurtre,  and 
their  friends,  who  workvd  so  long  and  so 
bird  in  the  preliminary  agitation,  but  to 
tvo  Quakers,  named  Cooper,  and  to  Sir 
George  himself.  He  also  mok^s  some  very 
hooesC  and  cnt'jrtaining  confessions  as  to 
thfc  employment  of  electioneering  claptrap, 
aid  the  ordinary  dirty  enginery  of  political 
wufare,  in  the  same  good  cause. 

— Dr.  DoBANrt  Habits  and  Men,  tcith 
hemmmmts  of  Record  touching  the  Makers 


of  Both,  is  a  book  of  unmitigated  gosriprj ; 
full  of  amusing  information  and  anecdote 
about  dress  and  its  hiiftory  in  particular, 
and  men  collaterally,  and  by  way  of  illus- 
tration. 

-*The  third  volume  of  Lord  Jons  Rrs- 
iEIJL^s  Memorials  and  Correspondence  of 
Chakijss  James  Fox.  continues  the  scries  of 
his  letters,  and  the  history  of  his  life  during 
the  period  of  the  French  Revolution.  Tho 
fourth  and  last  volume  will  contain  the 
narrative  of  his  sulisequent  re-entry  into 
public  life,  and  short  tenure  of  oQlce  in  the 
Ministry. 

-»The  History  of  the  Irish  Brigades,  in 
the  Service  of  France,  by  Mr.  J.  P.  O'Cal- 
LAUHAN.  is  a  chronology  rather  than  a  his- 
tory, but  contains  a  large  and  laboriously 
collected  accumulation  of  dates  and  facts 
relating  to  the  many  bold  Irish  soldiers 
who  have  served  in  foreign  armies  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  rather  than  remain 
within  the  scope  of  the  English  power ;  and 
many  of  whum  there  rose  to  high  honor 
and  goo4l  fame. 

— Samiel  Warken,  Esq..  h:vs  collected 
material  for  two  volumes  of  Mineellaniea, 
from  p.'ip'Ts  contriljuted  by  him  to  Black- 
wood's  Magazine,  during  twenty  years 
past  Thoy  are  among  the  mo^t  interest- 
ing  of  the  many  excellent  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  thut  periodical. 

— l'rv)feA-*or  E.vsTwrcK,  of  Hailcybury 
CoUei^e  (hitherto  the  training;  school  and 
only  intro  hictory  institution  for  cadets  de- 
siring to  enter  thr?  Engli<>h  East  India  Com- 
pany's ser  vie-,  but  which  is  sliorily  to  be 
di:<continueil}.  ha.s  translated  iu  full  tho 
Fablex  of  Pifpay,  the  oldest,  and  in  Sir 
William  J«»no<'  opinion,  the  Wft  of  fubu- 
XUi*.  rilp.\v,  however,  is  a  sort  of  .Mrs. 
Harris,  or  at  any  rate,  a  nam  dt  plume  for 
one  Vishnu  Sharman.  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  actual  writer. 

— .Vrchbishop  Wii\telt  has  risen  to  the 
dignity  of  a  Proverbiallst.  A  volume  of 
Dttached  Thoughts  and  Aputhegtns,  is 
published,  which  moreover  is  only  a  First 
Serie'.  AUhouirh  wc  cannot  expect  that 
"  a  wiser  than  Solomon  is  huro,"  yet.  very 
few  writers  of  English  have  the  generalized 
perspicacity  of  thought,  and  terscn>\4j|  of 
expression,  which  are  the  essence  of  apo- 
thcginatics,  in  so  high  a  degree  as  Arch- 
bishop Whately. 

Frknch.— Among  late  French  publica- 
tions, we  observe  but  two  named  of  any 
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especial  Interest  Count  Mkodaayvt  de  Bon^ 
BOX,  at  leaving;  France  for  Calirornia,  left 
behind  him  the  MS.  of  a  novel  called  The 
Conversion.  On  the  strenp^th  of  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  Hale  from  the  general  inter- 
est felt  in  the  memory  of  the  man,  rather 
than  from  any  intrinmc  excellence  in  the 
book,  it  has  since  been  publinhed.  The  hero 
of  the  tale  is  a  Parisian  dandy,  who,  hav- 
ing become  disgufltc<l  with  the  vile  and  hol- 
low fashionable  city  life,  flees  into  the  pro- 
vinces, becomes  converted  by  a  young  coun- 
try abbess  to  a  most  retrogressive  Catholi- 
cism, and  is  dismissed  in  peace  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  with  his  conscience  easy  in  a 
priest's  keeping,  and  his  circumstances  easy 
by  means  of  his  marriage  with  an  heiress. 
The  story  is  told  in  the  fiery  and  extrava- 
gantly passionate  style  which  B<^ems  proper 
to  men  like  him,  of  vehement  character, 
and  great  physical  strength  and  activity ; 
but  will  undoubtedly  owe  whatever  success 
it  may  enjoy,  to  the  strange  fame  of  its  ec- 
centric author. 

— M.  RusLiiN-CoRXUT  has  re-edited  the 
Confeaaiona  of  Madame  de  la  Valliere, 
written  by  her  after  her  assumption  of  mo- 
nastic vows,  and  corrected  by  Bossuet. 
These  mournful  meditations  of  a  repentant 
court-beauty,  furnish  a  sad  but  interesting 
picture  of  the  unhappy  life  and  half-regret- 
ful reminiscences  of  the  beautiful  Louise. 
The  Confesaiona  have  h  retofore  been  at- 
tributed to  Marlame  Dk  Ldxguevillb,  and 
to  Madame  De  Mo.vTEsrAN ;  but  M.  Ro- 
MAix-CoKNTT  is  probably  entirely  correct 
in  his  conclusion  that  Madame  Dk  la  Val- 
LiEUK  is  the  actual  authoress. 


TOE  FINE  ARTS. 
—  II.  K.  Brown's  Eqtieatrian  Statue 
of  IVaahington. — At  length  New  York  is 
to  have  a  worthy  statue  of  Wanhington, 
f^rected  in  a  commanding  situation — her 
flrst  public  work  of  Art,  and  that,  com- 
missioned, not  by  the  (Jovernmont  of  the 
City,  but  by  private  citizens.  This  is.  at 
the  same  time,  well,  and  not  well ;  it  is 
certainly  well  that  the  statue  of  a  great 
public  benufactor  should  be  the  spontaneous 
tribute  to  hU  m'.'mory  oi'  tho.sc  who  reap 
the  fruits  of  his  labor  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  well,  that  Ni-w  York,  a  city  of  for- 
tunes, sliould.  at  this  late  day,  have  no  pub- 
lic work  of  Art,  whether  in  J'ainting, 
Sculpture,  or  Architecture,  to  which  her 
Bitiscns  can  point  as  evUencc  that   the 


wealth  of  which  the  cltj  boasts,  to  in  the 
hands  of  liberal  and  highly  educated  aten. 

When  we  last  saw  the  statne,  which  ii 
the  subject  of  these  remarks,  Mr.  Brown  had 
it  so  far  advanced  toward  completion,  that 
portions  of  the  detail  were  ready  to  be  sent 
to  Chicopce  for  casting.  The  figure  of 
Washington  was  more  complete  than  that 
of  the  horse,  but  still,  far  fh>m  being 
finished,  and,  indeed,  only  the  action  and 
the  motives  of  the  statue  can  be  compre- 
hended at  present,  the  detail  and  the  minor 
points  of  expression  and  effect,  not  having 
been,  as  yet,  fully  developed.  The  work  ii 
of  colossal  size — we  are  not  able  to  rtale 
the  exact  dimensions — and  is  noticeable  at 
the  first  glance  for  its  repose  of  treatment 
The  theory  of  the  statue  is,  that  it  repre- 
sents the  Prudence  of  Washington.  It  li 
not  the  Soldier,  leading  the  arms  of  hii 
country  to  battle — nor  the  General,  review- 
ing his  troops — nor  the  President,  receiving 
the  acclamations  of  the  people — bnt  it  to 
the  Father  of  his  Country,  dlsoerning  the 
peculiar  dangers  that  await  his  children  in 
the  future ;  and  throwing  the  whole  weight 
of  his  example  and  his  advice  on  the  aide 
of  Prudence.  It  is  Washington  restraining 
—curbing ;  it  to  a  statue  of  the  man.  which, 
if  it  fail  to  excite  enthusiasm,  must  always 
move  to  reverent  regard. 

Mr.  Brown  has  not  thought  it  neceaeary 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  i^judicioaa, 
by  poising  the  charger  on  which  Warii- 
ington  sits,  either  on  his  fore  feet,  or  on  hto 
hind  feet.  He  has  better  understood  hto 
art  and  the  natural  restrictions  of  hto 
material.  He  has  sought  to  carry  into  the 
action  as  well  as  into  the  sentiment  of  the 
statue,  the  repose  which  characterises  the 
best  works  of  Sculpture.  It  is  true,  that  tlie 
action  of  Washington  is  a  decided  one — ^he 
lifts  his  right  arm,  and  stretches  out  hto 
hand  with  a  mingled  air  of  command  and 
entreaty — but  it  is  also  a  continuous  action. 
The  attitude  of  the  horse  expresses  restleae- 
nesfl  and  unwilling  submission.  He  standi 
firmly  on  three  feet,  and  pa%vs  the  ground 
impatiently  with  hto  ri^t  forefoot ;  hto  . 
head  also  tosses  and  frets  under  his  master's 
curbing  rein.  The  conscious  action  of 
Washington  is  directed  wholly  toward  the 
people :  the  restraining  hto  horse  is  involun- 
tary, but  it  admirably  serves  the  purpose 
of  impressing  the  motive  of  the  statue  npoa 
the  mind.  As  he  represses  the  impatience 
of  the  young  and  mettlesome  charger,  es 
would  he   exercise  a  restraining  inflnenee 
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ipOQ  a  yoathful,  ardeni,  and  ambitioas 
ptop]«. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  par- 
tieaUr  momcat  in  Washington's  life  has 
been  choma  by  the  sculptor  as  the  theme 
«r  aabjvct  of  hid  work.  Un  the  other  hand, 
the  aritAt  has  not  erred  by  attempting;  to 
npply  a  mere  portrait  :«tatac  of  the  man. 
Ai  we  hare  intimated,  it  aims  to  embody 
the  I'rudence.  the  Conservatirfm.  which 
characi«rrIz>.Hl  Wa-shiof^tou  as  wttll  iu  hid 
prirate  m  in  hiji  public  relationi*.  Wash- 
ingtoa>  life  was  a  life  of  Mf-rcsitraint. 
His  bio^aphcrs  are  careful  to  tell  us  that 
ht  nerer  laughed,  never  moved  hoMtily, 
nrely  showed  angnr — although  he  enjoyetl 
ijoke.  wa.«  an  active  man  in  perfect  health, 
lad  uf  a  very  quick  temper.  AllK-rt  Diiror 
kw  drawn  Fortune^  with  a  goblet  in  one 
kind,  and  a  bridle  in  the  other.  Washing* 
ton  Uv*.*d  what  Diircr  drew.  All  hid  life  he 
hild  the  cup  in  hif  hand,  but  he  put  the 
bridl*.'  upon  hit  desire  to  tai$te  it.  aii<l  For- 
taae  crowned  him  with  her  noblest  wreath. 
It  then,  lie  was  di!itiuguirth«.Ml  by  the  pre- 
ioainance  of  one  charactcri^ttic,  it  was  that 
tf  Klf-restraint  And  he  Raw  that  xelf- 
Rilraaat  wa<«  the  great  want  of  his  country- 
■ea — that  their  political  and  suciul  aui- 
hitioQ.  iinch'.*cke<l  by  wi<<iiom,  wuulil  lead 
thea  ini4i  onnum^xTtfl  diftlctiUirj*. 

Wwhinzton  will  ««t.i!i'l  b'?fore  u«<  diiily  in 
fhff  full  sunlight,  and  amid  (he  pn^p'TiMm 
ipl*3'ijr  of  our  city,  for  ever  prai^h  to  us 
the  G»#«p».*l  of  I*ruil»'nc".  It  i-*,  p'-rhaps  a 
koB'*./  I>.-<iffon :  and  Ih'.-re  are  ininy  wlio 
w;il  fiu  1  r.ftiilt  with  a  work  of  Art  for  pr'Mi:li- 
isf  ftrjy  fith'.*r  <ii».-pol  than  that  (»r  Iti-.iiity 
•fV'iy.  B'lt  it  iH  o:ir  ro:ivii:tion  that  Art 
va^  x^uit  fi^r  mor«.*  th:iti  thi«  -thit  ii  can 
■rve.  Avl  hA^  *tv'.n1.  a  hi'^hrr  inirii-iry-  - 
ad  itxx  i'l  ibi-*  vtTv  work,  to  K-.-k  no 
fvtV^  r*r  an  illiiitraiion.  the  arti'it  han 
viirly  •^•.■n  how  \hh\t  a  !iiilHtitiit<'  for  a 
WOhtt  motive,  and  Ih"  p  Tp-tiril  in<MiIiMl'ii:i 
tfaTiL&I  tnith  would  hav«  lie-.':!  "v.-n  lh(i 
•>•  r4:c«*«j*ful  C'i!nbinat(u:i  of  li^rlit  and 
4sfi».  :h»»  irr.\n  l«'ni  dnp-ri*-*.  ami  tli-  ino-.t 
l«rt-*fly  dl'pliy  of  the  proroirnl  -t  ana- 
loa.cal  ka*wledg**— wriiUL'ht  into  in.irhl". 
tw  w'a  .%)rnintioa  for  th*»rn"-lr«'!*  alono, 

—  7^^  CrffMla/utifpr. — Th»;  vuliiiiMi* 
•ir*  wblch.  unl-r  thi'  nam»»  of  ••  The 
»<'.!  .f  Art  and  In  lo-fry.  an  Ilhi-tr.it.Ml 
tif'rl  of  ihv  ffTrjLl  Hv!jiSiition,"  did  our 
<«<^-r».  fn^Mv.f-  auil  lii-!  psihli-'i.T  so 
■Kh  cr^llt.  app'*arM  under  a  n«;w  name. 
»^Ii  it  d'Tives  from  the  aildition  i»f  a 
teahw of  nae  phclogTAphs or  crystaloly|»eH, 


representing  some  of  the  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture exhibited  in  the  New  York  Crystal 
Palace.  Those  make  the  work  much  more 
valuable.  The  "  Flora."  by  Crawford  is  a 
treasure  indeed,  ami  •*  the  Sleeping  Chil- 
dren" has  a  tender  beauty  of  its  own. 
"The  Soldier's  Son.-'  and  "  the  lndu.*trious 
Girl,''  please  children  old  and  young,  but 
they  are  scarcely  so  pretly  in  these  fihoto- 
graphic  copies,  as  in  the  marble  originals. 
They  lose  none  of  their  naturalness,  how- 
ever, in  this  style  of  reproduction. 

— The  Decemlwr  num1)er  of  '•  The  Hhig- 
trated  Magazine  of.lrt^'^  had  a  valuable 
article  describing  the  fresco  of  Uaphacl  In 
Florence,  di!*cov<'red  in  1812.  and  finally 
identified  in  18tr».  This  article  is  illus- 
trated with  several  wo(Kl-cuts ;  a  skt-tch  of 
the  whob' composition — signing  to  show  the 
arrangemirnt  of  the  figures — and  seven  of 
the  heails,  admirahly  drawn  to  a  large 
scale.  The  hea<l  of  Christ  is  seen  to  be  of 
a  very  noble  type — and  alt  lion  gh  the  con- 
ception leans  to  lieauty  rather  than  to 
power,  it  is  far  fn^m  being  deficient  in 
strength  and  manliness.  This  oni;  article, 
with  its  ilhisirations,  is  well  worth  more 
than  tin;  price  of  the  whole  sul>seriplion  to 
the  maLM/.in'\  which  ts  one  of  the  most 
valuabli*  serial  pnblicatinns  that  wr  have. 

—  The  Crayon. — Thi»  first  nnmln-r  of 
this  lon;r-prniiii».iH|,  and.  as  we  b»'li«»vc, 
nnviotnly  lonkt'd  for.  .\rt  .Jonrnal.  was  jMib- 
lish'-d  I  I'l  tin*  li'l  .Tannary.  Wc  pv*"''^  th^t 
tlic  early  ilay  on  which  xv**  are  ol>ligi'd  to 
go  to  ]>rc.*s.  will  iKi-lponc  the  utterance  of 
our  Ni'W  Yriir  welcome  to  tlic  haiiilsome 
!ilran;:i'r,  until  tin*  lir-'t  of  March,  when 
several  niiinbiTs  will  havi.*  b-cii  ij^Mi'-il.  uuJ 
juilg'd  l»y  til"  public.  IiUt  we  will  •'ay  our 
•*siiy."  n''v«Tih.|i  *-,  aiiif  li't  our  gmHi  in- 
tention-* niakf  amend*:. 

'•Til-  Crayon"  is  lieauMfuUy  printed,  on 
clear  whit"  pipiT,  an^l  Ii.k  a  <|uii  I  el-v^ance 
aiNini  li.  which  is  very  pl>.M>a:it  to  contem- 
plate. It  wouM  be  unfair  to  attfinpt  any 
jiiil'^tn-rit  of  it-*  nvTiis  .it  thi<  i-arly  -tuiro  -- 
and  with  ■'o  «iib*<tanii:il  a  b-t^iiiriiu:;,  i-very- 
thi:i'j  that  is  irmnl  mny  In-  iioj).-!  |.ir. 

Wi-  n«*cd  .-Hill  a.f'Hinr.il  a**  ••  TIm-  <  rayim.'* 
witlmnt  any  •I'lt-tion.  tmd  llur"  ikv-t  h.is 
be"n  a  bitter  tini"  f""»r  -lartin;:  it  iImii  the 
prr-:i"ni.  Willi  its  Vi-ry  ri  ;i*ini;i'»I  ♦■oIh 
H:ri|ilio'i  prie*'— tin*  ■•  duilars  li\  lli-'  viMr, 
ami  it  i"*  |niMi^h-.l  i-viy  w-- k  wiih  iii 
clear  pap-r  and  print  ili<r«'  i- n>»  i'aM)u 
why  it-  iiiiliii«Mlin:i  p1i«mi1iI  noi  In-  a  .-uceesH- 
ful  iiii'li  itikini;.  \\  t'.e:  >.im"  tuvv\!«  'A 
OUijhl  to  bo  aUavs  t.;vi\«'\\i\wio\  \.\va\.  NJfikft 
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American  people  cannot  be  expected  to 
respond  cordially  to  any  periodical  treating 
of  the  Fine  Art;*,  which  has  not  a  Kterling 
common  sense  Tor  itu  animating  principle. 
This  8ei'min}[^ly  commonplace  basis  of  treat- 
ment is  not  inconsisient  with  the  highest 
standard.  It  only  claims  that  K  there  is  a 
good  reason  for  anything  asserted  or  denied, 
that  reason  ought  to  be  clearly  and  intelH- 
genily  given.  We  have  been  bullied  long 
enough  by  amateurs  and  connoisseurs.  Wc 
are  tired  of  being  kicked  liy  Mr.  Kunkin 
and  his  peers,  and  demand  that  we  should 
be  treated  ns  gentlemen  and  men.  W'ill  the 
Crayon  help  us  to  what  wc  want  ? 
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A  TRIP  TO    THE   MOON. 


THE  huge  bell  of  the  cathedral  rang 
out  midnight.  Like  clear  crjsMl 
drops  fell  the  transparent  silver  notes 
froEc  the  bright  skj,  ad  if  they  were 
tchoes  of  angels'  voices.  Behind  the 
dusky  mountains  rose  the  full  orb  of  the 
moou  in  golden  splendor,  and  poured  its 
fury  light  over  the  vast  plain.  Faint 
hazy  mists  !«wept  across  tlie  valley,  and 
riowly  the  pale  gossamer  light'  sank 
deeper  into  tlie  dark  narrow  streets  of 
the  city.  Like  a  gigantic  churchyard 
lay  the'  silent  town  at  the  feet  of  the 
mysterioos  globe  in  the  higli  heavens — 
etch  house  a  coffin  In  wliich  slept  a 
thoo?and  joys  or  sorrow.4.  Only  through 
one  low  window  shone  the  feeble  glim- 
mer of  a  night-lamp.  A  mother  was 
matching  her  sickly  babe;  fierce  fever 
^ared  in  its  glowing  face  and  buruinj^ 
eyes,  and  restlessly  tlie  i>oitr  cliild  tos^^cd 
from  side  to  side.  At  last  it  grew  quiet, 
nd  seemed  to  .«lnmber.  The  mother 
Hepped  to  the  window  and  looked  with 
ttutal  eye  np  to  the  moon.  A  feeling 
of  deepest  loneliness^  chilled  her  sinking 
hitrt ;  all  arrjund  her  slept  ten  thousands 
m  happy  peace ;  the  wicked  had  ceased 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  were  at 
ittt:  Fhe  only  watclied  with  anguish 
the  flickering  life  of  her  beloved. 

**  Oh,'''  she  sighed,  "  how  peaceful  and 
hippy  it  must  be  up  there  in  the  silvery 
ligfat'of  the  moon !  There  is  peace  in  her 
pile  even  light,  qniet  happiness  in  her 
odm,  unbroken  pilgrimage  through  the 
ittk  blue  heavens  I"  And  she  wished 
dM  oonld  wander  in  her  sweet  meadows 
and  rest  by  her  still  waters.  She  prayed, 
half  drmining,  half  awake,  that  her  soul 
ndgfat,  hereailer,  be  allowed  to  rest  from 
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the  pain  and  sorrow  of  earthly  life,  in 
the  calm  sweet  light  of  the  moon, 
praising  (rod  and  etgoying  the  jieace 
that  knows  no  end. 

Fur  so  we  dream,  even  in  our  day,  of 
paradisiacal  peace  and  mysterious  channs 
in  the  moon;  m  thousands  of  years  ago, 
the  nations  of  the  earth  revered  in  her  a 
godlike  being,  who  lighted  n{>  the  long, 
sad  nights  with  her  sweet,  silvery  light, 
and  in  chaste  beauty,  wove  strange  spells 
over  the  hearts  (»f  men.  They  built  tem- 
ples in  honor  of  the  god«!oss,  priests 
sang  her  pr.iises  in  mighty  anthems,  sa- 
crirtces  won  lier  favor  and  disarmed  her 
just  wrath.  Lofty  were  lier  thrones  in 
the  far  East;  Asia  and  the  worhl  wor- 
shiped licr,  and  great  was  the  Diana 
of  the  Kphesians ! 

Til  is  faith,  like  alas !  many  a  l)Ctter 
faith,  is  found  no  longer  among  men. 
Snper-tition,  ali>ne.  lias  remainetl.  The 
Chinese  beats  his  drums  and  gon^s  to 
keep  the  dragon  from  swallowing  up  his 
moon  at  tlie  time  of  an  eclipse,  and  the 
Wallaohian  peasant  sees  in  her  piUe, 
faint  glimmer  lit)w  the  vampire  ri>es  from 
his  brother's  ;rrave.  With  us  the  tele- 
scope has  strii»ped  the  moon  of  her  di- 
vine attributes,  and  dry,  sober  calcula- 
tions have  torn  all  strauire  fancies  and 
gay  ch:irms  from  tlie  humble  satellite  of 
the  earth. 

Now  the  moon  is  simply  a  little  globe, 
not  much  iartrer  than  America,  so  that 
the  longest  j-mrney,  that  could  be  un- 
dertaken there,  would  explore  Asia  from 
end  to  end.  We  can  easily  get  there, 
for  she  is  only  abi^ut  240,000  miles  from 
us,  a  mere  tride  in  comparison  with  the 
distance  of  the  nearest  star.     Will  you 
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accompany  ds  7  There  is  do  Inggage  re- 
quired, for  there  are  plenty  of  castles 
in  tlie  air,  and  as  for  provisions,  liave 
not  our  very  fin»t  lessons  taught  us  the 
precious  substance  of  which  tlie  moon  is 
made  ?  Passengers  are  not  expected  to 
travel  with  a  huge  telescope  under  the 
arm,  and  a  book  of  logarithms  in  their 
hand.  We  leave  tliat  to  the  munificent 
Earl  of  Rosse,  who  compels  the  chaste 
goddci^s  to  come  down  within  the  fami- 
liar distance  of  three  hundred  miles, 
even  to  bold  Ireland !  We  have,  besides, 
cunning  astronomers,  who  marshal  wi^i 
ease  millions  of  numbers,  and  command 
the  poor  planets  to  appear  in  _  given 
places,  threatening  to  deny  their  identity, 
if  they  do  not  appear  within  the  minute. 
We  are  simple  travellers,  and,  I  fear, 
would  not  disdain  a  beanstalk,  if  we 
thought  it  the  shortest  road  to  heaven. 

Once,  on  the  moon,  however,  we  are 
immediately  struck  with  awe  and  won- 
der at  the  strange  landscapes  that  we  sus- 
l)ected  from  below,  even  with  unarmed 
eyes,  in  the  dark  and  light  spots  on  the 
moon's  disc.  Now  the  grey  portions 
become  plains,  the  light  ones  mountains. 
That  these  brilliant  spots  are  mountains, 
we  know  from  their  shadows,  which  al- 
ways fall  on  the  side  opposite  tlie  sun, 
and  which  lengthen  in  precise  proportion 
as  the  sun  sinks  lower.  The  most  daz- 
zling points,  however,  are  not  mountains 
but  towering  precipices,  whose  steep, 
smooth  sides  reflect  the  light  with 
greatest  force. 

But  how  entirely  different  is  this 
mountain  scenery  from  that  of  the  Alps 
or  the  Andes !  Here  we  see  no  lofty, 
snow-covered  peaks,  no  long,  pleasing 
ridges  and  lovely  valleys ;  not  even  the 
I)rond  domes  of  the  Cordilleras  with 
their  steep  terraces  are  here  represented. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  moon  is  covered 
witli  circular  walls,  inclosing  deep,  dark 
caverns  into  which  whole  territories 
have  sunk  with  their  hills  and  nu»un- 
tain^.  Some  of  these  huge  abysses  are 
more  than  tifty  miles  in  diameter,  others 
spread  still  wider,  but  all  are  engirt  8t 
the  top  by  great  walls  of  rock,  which 
are  serrated  and  often  crowned  by  lofty 
j>eaks.  The  smallest  and  most  regular 
are  called  craters,  from  tlieir  resemblance 
to  the  craters  of  the  earth,  but  the  form 
is  all  they  have  in  common.  Volcanoes 
the  moon  does  not  know,  and  the  shin- 
ing points  on  her  night  side,  which  Her- 
schel  loved  so  muc!i  to  observe,  are  only 
the  liighest  points  c»f  lotYy  niDunfiins, 
resplendent  in  brillirmt  su:i>hin'.\ 


On  the  southwestern  part  of  the  diso 
we  sec  one  of  those  gigantic,  elevated 
tablelands,  with  which  the  moon 
abounds.  They  are  evidently  the  oldest 
formations,  fearftilly  torn  and  tarnished 
in  every  direction,  full  of  craters,  fissures 
and  fractures  and  traversed  by  long  fur- 
row-like valleys;  but  in  their  midst  we 
see,  invariably,  a  most  beantifnl  variety 
of  landscapes,  snoli  as  oar  earth  boasts 
of:  groups  of  monntmns,  broad,  vast 
plains,  gently  swelling  ridges,  and  fair 
valleys,  dotted  with  numerous,  well- 
rounded  hills. 

By  their  side  wo  notice  one  of  those 
regular,  and  therefore  probably  more 
recent  circular  mountains,  of  which 
more  than  1,500  are  already  known,  and 
which,  in  some  parts  of  the  moon,  stand 
so  closely  packed  together,  as  to  give  to 
these  regions  the  appearance  of  a  honey- 
comb. Their  walls  are  nearly  all  around 
of  the  same  height;  within,  their 
straight,  steep  sides  sink  suddenly  into 
the  abyss;  without  they  fall  off  more 
gradually  in  terraces,  and  send  occasional 
spurs  into  the  surrounding  country.  In 
the  centre  there  rises  commonly  an  iso- 
lated peak,  sometimes  merely  a  humble 
hill,  at  other  times  a  lofty  mountain  or 
even  a  small  cluster  of  conical  eminenoei. 
Tiiese  central  heights  never  rise  to  a 
level  with  the  circular  ranges;  some  are 
nearly  5000  feet  high,  but  then  the  impass- 
able wall,  that  surrounds  them  without 
breach  or  [lass,  and  shuts  them  off  Irom 
the  rest  of  the  universe,  towers  aloft  to 
the  amazing  height  of  17,000  feet! 

If  the  number  of  these  circular  moan- 
tains  is  so  great,  that  of  small,  burnt  ont 
craters  is  still  more  astounding ;  even  a 
moderately  powerful  telescope  show*  ni 
some  20,000.  Inside  they  often  sink  to 
an  incredible  depth,  into  which  their 
walls  cast  a  deep,  everlasting  shadow, 
or  where  there  reigns  entire  glooin, 
which  the  light  of  the  sun,  even  at  its 
highest,  never  reaches.  Their  tops, 
however,  when  fully  lighted  up  at  the 
time  of  full  moon,  shine  in  glorions 
splendor,  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  with 
(hizzling  Irfstre.  Others  show  only  their 
margin  illuminated,  like  a  delicate  rine 
of  light,  forming  a  magic  circle  aronnd 
the  dark,  yawning  crater.  X«)w  and 
then  we  see'  two  or  more  strung  ti>gether 
like  rows  of  ]>earls,  connected  with  each 
otlier  by  cnnals,  or  even  two  at  a  timt 
surrounded  by  a  common  wall  and  oom* 
bir.iii;:  their  dosolate  horrors. 

Loi';;  chains  of  monntidns,  like  the 
Alps  antl  Andes  of  our  mother  earth, 
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tn  nn  in  the  moon,  and  even  when 
net  with,  onlv  short  Aiid  without  spara 
or  TjUley».  I'he  h>n«e.'it  ridge  extends 
■boat  4^  Diilert,  but  its  peaks  ri^e  to  the 
prodici(»us  height  of  17,000  feet.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inoiin  abiiundit  in 
euQDtle^  istolated  cnne^s  wliich  in  the 
aorthem  half  group  themselves  into 
kiBf ,  bruail  belts.  Like  the  thorns  of  a 
elie^tnuc  thoiuandri  of  the-^e  mountains 
rise  suddenly  from  tlie  pUin,  and  are 
■era  to  stretch  their  long,  f^unt  arms 
horn  the  outline  of  the  mimn's  dii^k  into 
the  dark  sky.  Even  the  vaat  plains  of 
ear  littJe  neighbor  are  covered  witli 
koDf,  curinuttly-formcd  ranges  of  low 
kills,  whi^,  thnuffh  often  a  mile  wide, 
•ever  riAO  beyond  a  thousand  feet,  and 
thcfvfore  show  us  their  hhadow  only 
when  the  sun  is  extremely  low. 

Much  as  thane  strange  tbrins  differ 
femn  all  we  see  on  earth,  we  are  ((till 
mnn  struck  with  the  quaint,  mysterious 
Iktcs,  narrow  but  deep,  which  pas»4  in 
iliDMt  straight  lines,  like  railways,  right 
iknMurh  plain  and  mountain,  cut  even 
oateiu  m  two,  and  often  end  themselves 
m  craters.  At  full  mocm  they  appear  to 
■  ss  lines  of  brilliant  li^ht,  at  other 
Ihief  as  black  thread'*,  and  must,  there- 
fore, have  a  width  of  at  least  a  thousand 
Iwi.  We  hsve,  on  earth,  nothini;  to 
omrare  with  them ;  for  even  the  torri- 
Ue  ^I:i«9  which  chim  the  prairie;)  of 
Texas,  dwindle  into  utter  nothingness  hy 
iha  ride  of  thc!<e  vi^'antic  rent^.  As 
loAj^  K^  men  saw  every  day  new  surpris- 
iif  aualitgie^i  between  tho  ino<m  and  the 
tsrth.  and  the  grey  Pixits  were  oreuii^, 
ibe  lijrht  ones  omiinenl?*,  theso  iiiexpli- 
QsbW  lines  aW>  appean^I  now  us  rivers 
aeduf»w  a«  canals,  or  even  ha  l»ea(ititully 
Msesdami&fd  turnpikes!  The  fiti/.ens  of 
tte  ro<Min  can.  hitwevor.  liardly  yotntlord 
teikljn:;  nwwi-i,  by  w.HtcT  ^r  !•>•  Ian),  tif 
SKhci^nuitic  width;  nor  will  thefai-t.  tlirit 
IbrM  deep  furrows  cut  thnuiirh  rr.-iters 
lad  I'ffty  inu-iiitain!%  and  invunahly  pre- 
iwe  tl'te  (*A*no  level,  admit  of  nu(*!i  an 
Itttr-tretation.  At  nil  events  tlm-e  only 
osa  «ee  canal*  and  macU  on  tiie  nio  in, 
vbo  have  alrea«ly  found  there  cities  and 
fciRided  place*. 

What  ffiiraritic  and  SMtoundin^r  re  vol  u- 
ti-zo*  Taa*t  have  p-ivsed  over  tho  moon, 
to  priid'jee  thei^  r«»Iri<««al  mountain'),  ri— 
isf  D  ii  anfren/iently  to  a  height  of  2t».oiM) 
mr.',  tbe^  peculiar,  massive  rings,  the-e 
ieormoa*  et'iid  and  furDws!  How  in- 
nniSraiit  appear,  in  comparison,  tho 
fr«ate«t  event ••  of  that  kind,  on  our 
ttfik,  where  even  pri*u<l  /Krna  hardly 


rivals  the  smallest  of  the  moon^s  craters! 
Their  uiiivoriial  tendency  to  round  forms 
has  led  to  the  idea  that  all  these  elevations 
and  indentatiims  are  the  effect  of  one 
and  tho  same  mysteriouK  i>ower.  Flvery- 
thini;  favors  the  prcsuinpiion,  Uiat  the 
moim  was  originally  a  litpiid  mass,  and 
that,  whiUt  it  liecamu  solid,  new  forccsi 
were  unliMisciied  in  tho  interior,  causing 
gigantic  eruptions,  as  when  the  pent  up 
air  hubbies  up  from  a  mass  of  molten 
metal.  Some  of  these  bubbles  would 
UfMrn  bursting,  natundly  leave  behind  a 
circular  ridge  and  a  slight  rise  in  tlie 
centre  of  the  civity.  These  forces  seem 
to  have  been  most  active  near  the  polos 
whose  desolate  regions  are  dotteil  over 
with  countless  hills  and  mcmntains;  near 
the  equator  vast  plains  stretch  out,  bro- 
ken only  here  and  there  by  a  lofty  peak 
or  solitary  crater.  Thus  man,  pigmy 
man,  ventures  alreaily  to  read  the  rid- 
dlef«  of  mysterious  events  that  happened 
in  the  earliest  times  ot  its  history  in  a 
great  world,  which  his  ttxit  has  "never 
yet  trod<Ien!  lie  has,  however,  not 
only  measured  the  mountains  of  the 
mo(m,  and  laid  out  maps  and  charts  of 
her  surface,  but  ho  has  given  names  to 
mountains  and  islands.  Formerly  the 
most  renowned  philosophers  were  thivi 
immortalized,  we  trust  without  any  in- 
sidions  comparison  U^tween  phili»ophy 
and  mooM<ihine.  Of  late,  howovi-r.  de.nl 
or  livinir  astronomer-*,  wlumften  enjovi'd 
little  enon^'h  of  this  worlii\s  goods, 
have  been  jjre-jented  with  larje  estates 
in  the  moon.  Tlius  Kfpler,  whom  the 
great  emp(jri»r  and  the  empire  4»f  fier- 
many  sutlered  tosi;irve.  ohtaincil  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  inonnrains  tor  his 
share;  au'l  Tyeho,  Co[»ernioiis,  llippar- 
chus  ami  Alhate^rniu-s  are  his  ru-i^'libnrs 
in  those  re^rioUM,  thi»n;»h  ToliTably  far 
apart  on  earih,  in  pi>int  of  tiiuf.  (Numtry, 
and  rcliu'ion.  Kvvn  If  iimbuld:  has  alreaily 
his  po-i^e-isiuns  in  the  moon. 

Nothing  strikes  the  ge!)eral  observer 
so  murh,  when  his  eye  ratnhles  inipiir- 
ingly  ov«T  the  surlare  (»f  tin*  mi»on.  a-* 
tho  inrredihle  variety  nf  Hirht  in  <liile- 
rent  parts.  Some  havesi»t:i;lit  tli«-  ean-o 
of  this  strikinir  \>lieno!iuMioii  in  tho  d':« 
verMiy  of  the  miH,  jiM-rihin^jto  th-*  ilarker 
poriitins  a  |.ni^.?r  enrlii,  :inil  per»*eivin': 
in  the  ^Teeiii-li  sheen  of  -nnif  pl.iiii'* 
eveti  tr.UTS  of  ve^'etaiion.  l><iii!i!iui  .-m 
it  need-  he.  wln-ther  color  CiHild  \**'  *een 
at  sijrh  aili-itiiH'e,  this  weerta'n,  t!i:i!.  tlie 
lighu  r  |M'r:ions  represent  ri;:iil  nia>*i-es 
and  retl.iTJngi'h'vatinii-.  A  nM-t  hiriu;.;^.* 
seiis-alinu  is  produced  \»^-  \\\c  VA\^\>^i*jAv\* 
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of  dazzling  lights  resembling  liqnid  rU- 
ver,  which,  now  isolated  and  now  united 
togetlicr  into  broad  bands  of  rays,  pass 
in  countless  liosts  over  whole,  large  re- 
gions. They  often  centre  in  some  pecn- 
liarly  brilliant,  circular  mountain,  and 
the  gigantic  Tycho  sends  his  rays  of 
snrj^assing  splendor  over  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  orb,  over  hill  and 
dale,  valley  and  mountain.  At  other 
places  they  form  broarl  masses  of  mystic 
lijrht,  often  twenty  miles  tjquare.  Moun- 
tain ridges  or  lava  streams  they  are  not, 
though  formerly  the  world  believed  them 
such,  because  they  pass  over  tlie  very 
tops  of  mountains.  Can  they  be  glassy 
or  crystallized  masses  of  volcanic  mate- 
rial, which  suddenly  cooled,  now  stand 
in  rigid  pallor  and  reflect  ligiits  with  an 
intensity  unknown  to  our  earth  ? 

As  yet  we  have  met  with  no  trace  of 
life  on  the  moon.  Are  there  no  inha- 
bitants on  our  strange  satellite?  In  our 
day,  when  tlie  plurality  of  worlds  threat- 
ens to  become  the  war-cry  of  sects  and 
schools,  the  question  is  but  natural,  and 
many  an  eager  inquirer  lias  no  doubt 
asked  himself:  what  may  life  be  on  the 
moon?  Have  they  built  cities  and 
founded  empires  there  like  the  men  of 
the  earth  ?  Does  a  blue  sky  smile  upon 
them,  and  do  merry  springs  leap  down 
the  green  slopes  of  their  mountains. 

Nor  is  the  question  altogether  of  recent 
date.  While  Sir  John  IIei*8chel  explored 
the  wonders  of  the  southern  heaven  on 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  there  appeared 
unexpectedly  a  little  pamphlet,  which 
created  no  small  sensation  even  among 
the  learned.  It  purported  to  be  his  first 
account  of  new  discoveries  in  the  moon, 
and  contained  marvellous  reports  of 
sheep  of  strange  shajHS.  of  men  with  the 
wings  of  b:it.s,  of  cities  and  fortified 
towns.  Tlic  world,  however,  soon  found 
that  this  was  an  ingenious  hoax  from  the 
pen  of  an  American,  who  had  thus  prac- 
tically tested  the  credulity  of  his  contem- 
poraries. The  credit  which  the  clever 
imposture  found,  even  amon^  the  well- 
informed,  is  ain])lo  apology  for  the  san- 
guine hopes  of  those  who  still  hope,  by 
the  aid  of  improved  instrument^,  to  dis- 
cover the  Man  in  the  Moon;  or,  like 
good  old  Bishop  Wilkins,  to  pay  him  a 
neighborly  visit,  for  which,  in  sober  ear- 
nest, most  ingenious  plans  have  been  de- 
vised. Distinguished  astronomers  insist 
npon  having  seen  large  buildings  in  the 
moon ;  Gruithuisen  tells  us  of  an  edifice 
near  the  equator,  in  its  most  fertile  re- 
gions, of  twenty-five  miles  diameter  and 


surrounded  with  large  walls,  which  &oei, 
with  astounding  aooaraoy,  the  four  qur- 
ters  of  the  compass.  As  it  is  only  le 
premier  pa%  qui  eoUte,  Sohwabe  in  Ger- 
many soon  discovered  on  the  outside 
some  smaller  branches,  and  even  earth- 
works! 

One  point,  above  all,  is  apparently  al- 
together lost  sight  of,  by  those  who  che- 
rish such  sanguine  hopes.  If  we  could 
see  a  man,  or  any  other  object  at  the 
distance  of  ^ve  miles,  it  woald  atUl  re- 
quire an  instrument,  which  wonld  mag- 
nify objects  50,000  times,  to  see  anything 
of  that  size  on  the  moon.  Bat  if  the 
far-distant  future  should  ever  produce 
such  improvement  in  telescopes,  that 
would  only  increase,  and  in  alarming 
proportion,  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  den<iity  of  onr  atmosphere  and  the 
daily  movement  of  the  earth.  Even 
with  our  present  instmments  far  ■■ 
they  are  yet  from  the  desired  power,  these 
impediments  are  so  great  as  serionaly  to 
impair  their  usefulness.  All  that  has  ■■ 
yet  been  accomplished  is  to  see  objecta 
of  the  extent  of  100  yards;  perhaps  we 
may,  ere  long,  succeed  in  distingnishinc 
works  of  the  size  of  our  pyramids  ana 
largest  cathedrals ;  but  at  best  they  will 
only  appear  as  minute  points,  far  too 
small  to  exhibit  form  or  stiape. 

The  eye,  then,  is  utterly  incapable  of 
discovering  life-endowed  beings  in  the 
moon.  This  would,  of  course,  in  itself 
not  preclude  the  existence  of  inhabitants 
in  that  globe.  Every  argument,  on  the 
contrary,  leads  rather  to  the  condnsion, 
that  the  life  of  other  worlds  is,  on  ths 
whole,  governed  by  the  same  laws  as  that 
of  our  earth.  The  same  infinite  variety 
which  astounds  the  eye  and  mind  of  man, 
when  he  studies  our  animal  creation  here 
below,  and  the  exquisite  adaptation  of 
these  countless  forms  to  their  precise 
purpose,  must  needs  continue  throughout 
creat  ion.  God  is  not  only  great,  but  abo 
consistent  in  his  greatness,  and  the  eter- 
nal laws  of  nature,  which  are,  after  all, 
but  an  expression  of  His  will,  must  apply 
to  other  worlds  also.  Tiie  inqmring 
mind  will,  therefore,  not  without  bene- 
fit try  to  derive  additional  knowledge 
ever  from  the  scanty  facts  with  which 
wo  arc  acquainted. 

We  know  tolerably  well  the  soil,  ths 
climate  and  the  surface  of  the  moon, 
AY  hat.,  then,  do  they  teach  ns  as  to  life 
on  that  globe?  The  first  ciroumstanos 
that  strikes  the  traveller  on  the  moon,  is 
the  wonderful  facility  of  motion.  Grar- 
ity  is  in  the  moon  six  times  less  than  oiUJ 
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th«  eu-th,  so  that  the  same  power  with 
which  we  here  lift  eighteen  pounds 
would  there  raise  a  hundred  weight. 
The  arm  that  can  throw  a  stoue  on  earth 
ten  feet  htirh,  would  on  the  moon  throw 
it  ap  to  HSty  t'eet.  The  inequalities  of 
the  soil  there  would,  to  an  earth- horn 
man,  be  no  difficulties;  he  would  glide 
over  hills  and  luounrain^,  which  hero 
below  require  gigantic  struciures,  like 
the  winged  birds  of  heaven.  This  must 
at  once  produce  a  radical  difference  be- 
tween life  on  earth  and  life  on  the  moon. 

If  we  look  next  for  the  two  great  ele- 
ments of  earthly  life,  air  Hnd  water,  we 
find  that  the  moon  is  but  ill  provide<l  for 
in  that  respect.  With  all  sympathy  for 
great  discoverers  and  sanguine  optimists, 
we  are  compelled  to  deny  the  existence 
of  either  water  and  air,  as  we  have  it  on 
earth,  in  our  satellite.  We  know  the 
presence  of  air  by  the  fact  that  all  air 
breaks  and  weakens  rays  of  ligbt,  wliich 
pass  through  it.  The  atmosphere  of  the 
moon  shows  no  such  effects.  Uer  land- 
ffcapes  appear  as  clear  and  distinct  on  the 
margin  as  in  the  centre  of  the  orb,  and 
wliea  stars  pass  over  the  latter,  they 
show  no  diminution  of  light  at  the  time 
of  their  entrance  into  tlie  luminous  cir- 
cle, no  increase  of  light  when  they  leave 
it  again.  The  evaporation  of  water  also 
would  be  betrayed  by  the  same  breaking 
of  rays,  if  that  element  were  mixed  up 
with  the  air,  as  it  is  in  our  own  atmo- 
sphere, or  If  it  covered  any  part  of  the 
moon's  surface.  Unwilling  as  we  are  to 
btnish  her  inhabitants  exclusively  to  that 
ode  of  the  moon,  which  Iminan  eye  has 
aev«r  yet  beheld,  because  it  is  constantly 
tamed  away  fmm  the  earth,  and  there, 
it  fancy*s  bid  to  revel  in  a  paradise  with 
IKirlin:/  brooks  and  balmy  zephyrs,  no- 
thing is  left  but  to  assume  that  the  air  is 
too  t!iia  and  the  water  too  ethereal  to 
be  perceived  by  the  instruments  now  at 
oar  command.  The  careful  calculations 
of  the  great  astronomer  Bessel  resulted 
in  the  bare  possibility  of  an  atmos{ihere, 
athou.«aDd  times  thinner  than  onr  own, 
ibowing  conclusively  how  little  we  can 
expect  to  lind  life  on  tlie  moon  resem- 
bling in  any  way  life  on  earth.  The  in- 
habiiants  of  that  world,  if  there  be  any, 
must  have  other  biKlies  than  ours,  other 
blood  mn<t  run  through  their  veins,  and 
other  lungs  breathe  tlieir  air — we  could 
rnever  live  in  such  a  world. 

And  what  a  curious  almanac  these 
TOfid  [le'iple  in  the  mmm  would  h.-ive ! 
There,  days  are  as  long  bh  years,  and  day 
vid  Tear  are  equal  to  our  months,  29  days, 


12  hours  and  4o  minutes.  The  seasons 
differ  but  very  little  from  each  other.  On 
the  equator  there  reigns  eternal  summer, 
for  the  snu  is  ever  in  the  zenith;  the 
poles  are  buried  in  eternal  winter.  The 
days  are  of  equal  length  throughout  the 
year;  all  days  equally  light,  all  nights 
eqimlly  dark.  Tlie  absence  of  an  atmo- 
sphere deprives  the  moon  of  the  sweet 
charms  of  a  twili^^ht,  and  glaring  day 
would  follow  gloomy  nigiit  with  tiie  ra- 
pidity of  lightning,  if  the  slow  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun  did  not  slightly  break 
the  suddenness  of  the  transition.  Human 
eyes,  however,  could  not  bear  the  fierce 
contrasts  of  light  and  shadow;  they 
would  long  in  vain  for  the  soft  intervals 
between  t!ie  two  extremes,  the  other 
colors,  which  beautify  our  world  with 
their  joyous  variety  and  soft  harmony. 
The  feky  is  there  not  blue,  but  even  in 
daytime  black,  and  by  the  side  of  the 
dazzling  sun  the  stars  claim  their  place 
and  ligiit  in   the   heavens.     Near  the 

Soles  the  mountain  tops  shine  in  un- 
rokon  splendor  year  at^er  year,  but  the 
valleys  know  neither  day  nor  night, 
scantily  lighted  as  they  ever  are  by  the 
faint  glimmer  reflected  from  the  sur- 
rounding walls. 

Tliat  side  of  the  moon  which  is  turned 
from  us,  has  a  nisht  of  nearly  fifteen 
days;  the  stars  only,  and  planets  shine 
on  its  ever  dark  sky.  The  side  we  see, 
on  the  contrary,  knows  no  night;  the 
earth  lights  it  up  with  never  ceasing 
earth-^hine,  a  light  fourteen  times 
stronger  than  that  which  we  receive 
from  the  moon.  We  recognize  our  own 
light,  lent  to  our  friend,  in  the  faint,' 
greyish  glimmer  of  that  portion  of  the 
moon  which  before  and  after  the  new 
moon  receives  no  light  from  the  sun,  but 
only  from  the  earth,  and  reflects  it  back 
again  ui>on  us.  Mornings  in  fall  siiow 
it  more  brilliant  than  eveninjrs  in  spring, 
because  in  autumn  the  continents  of  ihe 
earth  with  their  stronger  light  illumine 
the  moon,  while  in  spring  she  only  re- 
ceives a  fainter  light  from  our  ocean*. 
Our  orb  appears  to  the  Man  in  the  Moon 
as  changeable  as  his  home  to  us,  and  >ie 
miglit  speak  of  tlie  first  or  last  quarter 
of  the  earth,  of  new  earth  and  full  tarth. 
Tlie  whole  heaven  moves  before  him 
once  in  29  days  around  its  axis;  the  sun 
and  stars  rise'  and  ^et  regularly  once  in 
the  long  day ;  but  tlie  va-t  orb  of  our 
earth  is  nearly  immovable.  All  around 
is  in  >Iow,  unceaMUg  motion:  the  mild 
face  of  the  earth  alone,  a  gorgeous  moon 
of  immense  magnitude,  never  Beta  not 
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rifles,  bDt  remains  ever  fixed  in  the  ze- 
nith. It  there  appears  tdzteen  times 
larger  than  the  moon  to  us,  and  daily 
exhibits  its  vast  panorama  of  oceans, 
continents  and  islands.  Bright  lights 
and  dark  shadows  are  seen  in  ever- varied 
ohange,  as  land  or  water,  clearings  or 
forests  appear,  new  witli  every  cloud  or 
fog,  and  different  at  different  seasons. 
The  Man  in  the  Moon  had  thus  not  only 
\m  watch  and  his  almanac  daily  before 
him  in  the  ever-changing  face  of  the 
earth,  bat  he  may,  for  all  we  know, 
have  maps  of  our  globe  which  many  a 
geographer  would  envy  on  account  of 
their  fullness  and  accuracy.  Long  before 
Columbus  discovered  America,  and  Cook 
New  Holland,  onr  lunar  neighbor  knew 
roost  correctly  the  form  and  the  outlines 
of  the  new  continents.  There  was  no 
new  world  for  him,  and  there  is  none 
left.  He  could  tell  us  the  secrets  of  the 
interior  of  Africa,  and  reveal  to  us  the 
fearful  mysteries  of  the  Polar  Soas.  But 
how  he  on  his  side  mnst  marvel  at  onr 
vast  fields  of  snow,  oar  volcanoes  and 
tropical  storms  and  tempests — he  who 
knows  neither  fire,  nor  snow,  nor  oJouds  I 
What  strange  fables  he  may  have  invented 
to  explain  the  shadows  of  our  clouds  as 
thev  chase  each  otlier  over  sea  and  land, 
and^  hide  fh>m  him  in  an  instant  the  sun- 
lit landscape  I  And  stranger  still,  on  the 
side  of  the  moon  which  is  turned  from 
tlie  earth,  he  knows  nothing  at  all  about 
us,  unless  news  reach  him  from  the  hap- 
pier side.  Or  he  may  undertake — the 
great  event  in  his  life— a  long  and  pain- 
ful journey  to  the  bright  half  of  his 
'globe,  to  stare  at  the  wondrously  bril- 
liant earth-star  with  its  unread  mysteries 
and  marvellous  changes  of  flitting  lights 
and  shadows.  Who  knows  what  earnest 
prayers  may  rise  from  the  moon,  full  of 
thanks  for  the  floods  of  light  and  heat 
we  pour  upon  them,  or  of  ardent  wishes 
that  their  souls  might  hereafter  be  al- 
lowed to  dwell  in  tiie  bright  homas  of 
tlie  beauteous  earth-star  ? 

Only  iu  one  point  has  the  dark  side  of 
the  moon  a  rare  advantage.  With  its 
dark,  unbroken  night,  a  true  and  literal 
"  fortnight,"  it  is  the  observatory  of  the 
moon,  the  best  of  the  whole  planetary 
system.  There  no  light  from  the  eartli, 
no  twilight,  hinders  the  most  delicate  ob- 
servations, and  neither  clouds  nor  fogs 
ever  step  between  the  telescope  and  the 
heavenly  bodies. 

It  is  a  cold  world,  however,  all  over 
Uiat  pale,  lifeless  globe.  The  rays  of  the 
inn  can  hardly  warm  that  thin,  imper- 


ceptible atmosphere,  and  on  the  plaiiit 
near  the  equator,  a  fortnight  of  soorohing 
sun  and  burning  heat,  which  parehet 
and  withers  ail  life,  is  instantaneooslx 
followed  by  another  fortnight  of  fearM 
cold.  Human  eyes  could  not  bear  their 
ever  cloudless,  colorless  horizon.  Over 
the  mournful  scene  looking  like  one  vast 
ruin  of  nature,  broods  eternal  silenoe. 
The  thin  air  cannot  carry  the  wavea  of 
sound.  Not  a  word,  not  a  song  is  evar 
heard  amid  those  desolate  mountains ;  no 
voice  ever  passes  over  the  aunkan 
plains.  Pain  and  joy  are  equally  silent. 
A  rock  may  glide  from  its  ancient  resfep 
ing-place,  a  mountain  may  fall  from  its 
eternal  foundation — no  thunder  is  beard, 
nc^  echo  awakened.  Grim  silence  reigne 
supreme.  No  rainbow  is  i«et  in  the 
clouds  as  a  tokon  from  on  high ;  storm 
and  tempest  give  not  way  to  Uie  merrj 
song  of  birds  and  the  breath  of  gentWi 
balmy  winds.  There  we  look  in  vain  fiir 
green  forests  with  their  cool  shade,  for 
playful  fountains  to  cheer  and  to  refreeh 
us.  All  around  we  see  notliing  bat  ban 
mountains,  desolate  masses  of  rock,  ooontp 
less  ston&i  amidst  huge  bowlders  of  glae^ 
fabric.  Hunmn  bodies  could  not  endure 
these  long  days  and  endless  nights; 
human  souls  could  not  bear  thai  silent^ 
lifeless  world  of  desolation. 

Even  tliis  universal  devastation,  how- 
ever,  does  not  absolutely  preclude  the 
existence  of  created  beings  on  the  moon. 
We  can  think  as  little  of  a  noble  tree 
without  leaves,  flowers  and  fruits,  ■■ 
of  an  orb,  rolling  in  silenr^  serene  mar 
jesty  through  tlie  midnight  firmamenti 
without  organic   life    and  intelligenoe. 
The  earth  teaches  us  the  same  lesson  by 
simple  logic.    The  earth  also,  once  inr- 
candescent  and  scarcely  cooled,  has  beea 
the  theatre  of  fearful  convulsions ;  gigan- 
tic forces  have  torn  her  interior,  aod 
deeply  furrowe<l  her  surface.   But  hard^ 
was  apparent  peace  restored  upim  tl»> 
still  unshapen  globe  when  it  prodneed, 
at  the  wonl  oi  the  Almighty,  a  crcatioito. 
full  of  fresh  life,  at  first  rude,  raw  an^k 
imperfect,  like  nature  itself,  but  dafl^" 
growing  nobler,  more  varied,  more  apir— 
itual.    We  know  this,  for  each  varieA 
organization  of  such  life,  as  it  perished^ 
has  left  its  epitaph  written  upon  impe- 
rishable monuments.    May  we  then  not 
believe,  that,  like  the  earth,  the  inooi 
also  has  first  had  her  period  of  storm  vA 
strife?    Of  this  her  vast  plaints  her  ra^ 
ged  craters  and  mysterious  furrows  |^ft 
proof  in  abundance.    The  present  eeeai 
to  be  her  period  of  rest^  during  wUlh 
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gftins  strength  to  prodnce  a  life 
endowed  creation.  This  we  learn  from 
ber  nnchan^ng  ikce,  and  clear,  imperoep- 
tible  atmosphere.  There  mosit  come  a 
time  for  the  moon  as  for  the  earth, 
though  perhaps  after  thoasands  of  years 
ooly,  when  thinking,  iotelligent  beings 
will  ri!«e  from  her  dust.  The  whole  oni- 
Terse  has  some  elements  in  common. 
The  great  cosmic  powers,  light  and  heat, 
ere  iSke  same  first  conditions  of  organic 
ILGs  throughout  the  Tast  creation ;  they 
■end  tlieir  waves  through  the  wide 
oeean  of  the  world,  and  play  against  all 
ef  its  gigantic  islands.  There  is,  no 
donbt,  vital  power  in  them,  and  at  the 
proper  time,  at  Hi«  bidding,  life  will 
qiring  forth  and  order  will  reign,  where 
■ow  destruction  and  chaos  alone  seem  to 
nle  supreme. 

The  moon  it  one  of  the  great  heavenly 
bodies,  all  of  which  work  together  in 
beentilol  harmony  to  the  glory  of  Grod. 
Ihey  all  move,  like  loving  sisters,  hand 
in  hand  through  the  great  universe.  As 
they  live  with  each  other,  so  they  evi- 
dently live  for  each  oUier.  Superstition, 
IgDorance.  and  even  willful  exuggeratiou 
bave  much  obscured  the  effects  of  this 
MBtaal  iuflnence.  The  moon  es{>ecially 
hu  heen  treated  as  if  she  exhited  for  the 
benefit  of  the  earth  only.  From  the 
times  of  autiqaity  the  world  has  been 
filed  with  fanciful  stories  of  her  influ- 
ance  on  our  weather,  our  vegetatitm,  oar 
bealth,  and  even  the  state  of  our  mind. 
]hny  have  believed  in  a  daily  direct 
eMnmnnication  between  the  two  great 
bodies;  they  looked  upon  meteoric 
tones  as  coming  to  us  directly  from  the 
araters  of  the  moon*s  volcanoes,  and  the 
fvtile  imagination  of  happy  dreamers 
lednoed  a  crude  mass  of  half-true,  hnlt'- 
fcbak>u9  details  into  a  regular  system, 
long  before  the  moon  itself  was  oven 
tolerably  well  known  to  us.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  men  of  such  rank  as  Piazzi 
sod  Sir  William  llerschel  considered 
certain  light  apjiearance^t  in  the  moon  as 
volcanic  eruptions,  whilst  a  German 
iscronomer  of  gre.it  merit,  Srhn)etor, 
Mw  in  them  enonnons  fires  raging  in 
anme  of  the  capitals  uf  our  satellite! 
Heteoric  stones  are,  in  our  day,  fortu- 
nately better  explained.  Unless  the  vol- 
eanoes  on  the  moon  had  a  force  thirty 
times  greater  than  our  own,  they  could 
lot  project  masses  far  enough  to  come 
witUn  reach  of  our  atmosphere.  Snch 
gigantic  and  ci>ntinned  eruptions  could, 
moreover,  not  fail  to  oau!<o  some  perma- 
isnt  clunge   in   the   surface   of    the 


moon,  which  has  never  yet  been  per- 
ceived. 

Great  heavenly  bi>dies  commune  not, 
like  men,  by  throwing  bombshells  at 
each  other ;  their  influence  is  felt  through 
the  agency  of  light,  heat  and  attraction. 
The  light  of  the  moon,  it  is  true,  is  90,000 
times  weaker  than  sunlight,  and  that  its 
rays  warm  not,  is  a  popular  assertion. 
But  people  are  not  always  right,  with 
due  deference  be  it  said,  even  in  matters 
of  science.  They  used  to  sny  that  moon- 
light nights  were  colder  than  others. 
So  they  lure ;  but  the  moon  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  it.  She  shines  brighter  when 
the  sky  is  not  obscured ;  but  when  that 
is  the  case,  the  Ciirth  also  grows  colder, 
because  radiation  is  prevented.  Thus 
the  two  facts  are  perfectly  true,  only 
there  is  no  c<jnnection  of  cause  and  effect 
between  them.  Melloni*s  experiment^ 
made  iu  1846,  prove  even  that  the  rays 
of  the  moon  have  a  certain  amount  of 
heat,  though  so  little,  that  the  most  pow- 
erful lenses  ful  to  make  it  perceptible  on 
the  thermometer. 

The  old  PhoBnicians  already  knew  the 
moun  well  on  their  long,  bold  sea  voy- 
ages; they  knew  that  the  gi;;:autic 
breatliing  of  the  ocean,  its  ebb  and  tide, 
were  lier  work.  Antiquity  looked  with 
awe  and  wonder  njKin  this  supernatural 
power  of  the  great  pale  orb.  Modern 
science  sees  in  it  one  of  the  most  glorious 
effects  of  the  great,  mysterious  power  of 
attraction,  that  binds  and  holds  the  uni- 
verse together.  The  moon,  though  so 
near  to  u^,  cannot  move  tlie  firm  conti- 
nent, but  she  allures  the  elastic  waters 
of  the  earth,  until  they  raise  huge  foam- 
covere<l  masses  of  the  ocean  up  towards 
the  di^itant  charmer.  In  one  great,  un- 
bn>ken  wave  of  vast  dimensions  they 
follow  the  receding  moon  with  eager 
hiiste,  and  iu  the  short  space  of  24  hours 
rush  round  our  globe,  until  continent  and 
island  break  their  imposing  power. 
Twice  in  the  day  and  twice  at  night 
does  tiiis  iiiimeiise  giant-snake,  wound 
round  our  globe,  breathe ;  for  six  hours 
it  swells  and  rise"*  high  into  the  pnre 
air  of  tlie  atmosphere;  for  six  honrs 
afterwards  it  sinks  and  vanishes  tailing 
back  into  its  eternal  limits.  Although 
the  mysterious  sympcithies  of  the  great 
worlds  of  the  universe  are  all  alike,  and 
sun  and  nuH>n  work  jointly  in  this  grent 
movement,  the  power  of  the  latter  far 
exceeds,  by  its  greater  vicinity  to  tlie 
earth,  that  of  the  sun.  Henoe  the  tides 
follow  closely  tlio  magie  cowsr  ^  *^^ 
moouin  the  iieavenS|tnd  reeiri 
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once  in  every  12  hoars,  25  minntes,  as 
far  as  they  are  not  retarded  by  the  re- 
sistance of  the  water  itself,  by  coasts  and 
winds,  or  by  opposing  currents.  When 
sun  and  moon  happen  both  to  attract  at 
the  same  time,  the  effect  is,  of  course,  in- 
credibly heightened;  so  called  spring- 
tides rise  at  the  period  of  full  or  new 
moon,  rnsh  with  irresistible  power  high 
over  cliffs  and  chalky  ramparts,  their  gi- 
gantic arms  long  stretched  out  towaHs 
the  moon,  and  fall  upon  the  peacefbl 

Elain  and  the  fertile  fields  of  the  terrified 
usbandman.  Still,  man  can  conquer 
even  the  great  magician  in  the  heavens. 
He  knows  the  hour  when  the  wild  army 
is  approaching,  he  flees  from  the  rage  of 
the  threatening  tide  waves,  or  he  builds 
gigantic  walls,  against  which  they  dash 
hissing  and  roaring^  tremble  for  an  in- 
stant as  if  drawing  a  last,  full  breath,  and 
then  break  their  iron  fh>nt  in  liarmleas 
clouds  of  spray  and  foam. 

As  all  attraction  is  mutual,  the  earth 
also  causes  an  enormons  tide  on  the  moon 
81  times  stronger  than  that  which  pro- 
duces our  tides.  The  moon,  we  have 
seen,  turns  constantly  only  one  side  to- 
wards us;  it  l«,  therefore,  but  natural  to 
conclude  that  so  immense  a  power  most 
have  produced  vast  changes  in  her  snr- 
fiice.  Some  believe,  on  this  account, 
that,  to  restore  the  balance,  the  sea  and 
the  atmosphere  of  the  moon  have  fled 
to  the  opposite  side.  So  much  is  cer- 
tain, that,  thanks  to  tlie  loving  attrac- 
tion of  our  mother  earth,  the  side  turned 
towards  us  rises  at  least  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  regular  form  of  a  globe. 

But  the  great  ocean  does  not  alone 
show  the  attraction  of  the  moon  in  its 
tides;  the  huge  mass  of  air  that  sur- 
rounds the  earth,  is  likewise  exposed  to 
these  forces.  Ebb  and  tide  on  this  vast, 
unmeasured  ocean,  are,  of  course,  not 
perceptible  far  down  in  its  depth,  where 
we  poor  men  breathe  painfully;  but 
only  on  the  surface,  to  wliich  even  the 
boldest  balloon  sailor  has  never  yet 
risen,  and  perhaps  in  the  very  delicate 
changes  of  susceptible  barometers.  The 
latter  are,  however,  extremely  minute ; 
only  from  time  to  time  some  great  cur- 
rent in  the  atmosphere  rushes  down  into 
the  deep  of  the  transparent  ocean,  and 
:telb  us  in  a  roaring  tornado  or  the  de- 
structive violence  of  a  fearful  hurricane, 
of  the  mysterious  movements  in  the  airy 
waves,  that  were  charmed  by  the  magio 
power  of  the  moon,  and  tried  to  leave 
their  mother  earth  to  hasten  to  the  be- 
witching island  in  the  blue,8tarry  heavens. 


But  there  is  another  strong,  bin^ng 
tie  that  makes  us  thankful  for  the  pre- 
cious things  put  forth  by  the  moon. 
She  has  been  the  oldest  and  safest  teacher^ 
to  whom  mankind  ever  listened.  Evea 
the  old  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Indiana, 
and  Greeks,  whilst  they  worshiped  her 
as  a  goddess,  failed  not  carefully  to  ob- 
serve the  changes  in  her  pale  face  and 
by  them  to  measure  their  time.  Like  a 
faithful  porter,  she  has  ever  stood  at  the 
gates  of  the  great  heavens  with  their 
countless  stars,  and  taught  us  how  to 
find  times  and  distances.  In  the  cpper 
rooms  of  the  eighth  story  of  the  lof^ 
towers  of  Babylon,  in  the  dark  halls  oc 
the  vast  temples  of  Egypt,  sat  the  hoary 
priests  of  antiquity,  and  watched  tlw 
wanderings  of  the  great  star  of  the 
nighty  thus  to  order  the  times  olt  the 
vear  and  the  labors  of  man.  The  moon 
has  taught  us  t^e  secrets  of  arithmedo 
and  geometry ;  she  was  the  first  mathe- 
matician, she  aided  agriculture  and  navi-> 
gation ;  she  taught  historians  the  order 
of  great  events,  and  gave  to  the  prieeli 
of  mankind  their  lofty  positions  by  ooa- 
fiding  to  them  the  secret  of  her  constant 
changes.  Now,  our  astronomers  make 
her  the  mirror  on  which  the  earth  throws 
her  image,  when  the  sun  is  behind  botii, 
and  thus  prove  on  the  moon^s  quiet  sur- 
face, the  round  form  of  our  globe.  The 
faint,  uncertain  light,  which  at  the  time 
of  the  first  quarter  fills  up  the  rest  of 
tiie  round  orb,  serves  them  to  measore 
the  intensity  of  the  light  which  the  earth 
diffuses.  The  perturbations  in  her  mo- 
tions teach  them  the  powers  of  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  earth,  make  known 
their  form  and  reveal  even  the  internal 
structure  of  the  latter.  Eclipses  mnift 
serve  as  a  means  to  measure  the  height 
of  lunar  mountains,  and  to  investigate 
more  closely  the  secrets  of  the  sun  itaeU^ 
and  when  the  moon  covers  fixed  starii 
they  learn  by  it  the  velocity  of  light^  the 
distance  of  those  stars  and  the  deiwty 
of  our  own  atmosphere. 

From  consideration  of  such  signal  sei^ 
vices  rendered  to  grateful  mankind,  we 
mijht  well  grant  the  moon  a  word  now 
and  tlien  to  the  clerk  of  the  weather. 
But  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  in  thb 
respect  has  been  almost  entirely  destroys 
ed.    Neitiier  the  barometer  itself,  no^- 
the  most  careful  observations  made  dar- 
ing the  space  of  28  years  in  the  Norths 
during  50  years  in  the  Tropics,  showaa^ 
reliable  influence  of  the  moon  on  oar 
weather.    Still  the  world  adheres  witit 
a  constancy,  worthy  of  a  better 
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to  the  ancient  belief.  Tlie  faithful  pre- 
fer tlieir  own  observations  to  tlii>?e  of 
abstract  science,  as  tbey  call  it,  ami  in- 
sist upon  it  that  a  cliauge  in  the  moon 
produces  a  change  in  the  weather ;  what 
their  grand- parents  taught  them,  thoj 
fi&ithfullv  hand  down  to  grand-children. 
We  all  liave  a  tendency  to  explain  mys- 
teries by  new  mysteries,  and  as  no  sci- 
ence has  yet  been  able  to  enter  into  the 
great  laboratory  where  rain  and  simshiDe 
are  manufactured,  the  world  finds  it 
easy  and  convenient  to  lay  that  daty 
upon  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  good 
Old  moon,  and  to  make  her,  in  a  new 
•ense,  ^^a  faithful  witnesi>  in  heaven.'* 

But  as  among  the  chaff,  many  a  plump 
good  grain  may  be  found,  so'  the  vast 
moss  of  superstitions  about  the  influence 
of  the  moon  on  life  on  earth,  aL<o  con- 
tuns,  every  now  and  then,  a  particle  of 
truth.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  wood 
cot  at  the  time  of  an  increasing  moon 
is  more  perishable  than  that  cut  at 
other  periods,  for  repeated  and  careful 
observations  made  in  the  West  Indiaa 
confirm  the  long-cherished  opinion. 
Many  farmers,  also,  firmly  believe  that 
•11  grain  sown  under  an  increasing  moon 
prospers  better  than  others.  That  the 
light  of  the  moon  must  have  some  little 
IniSnence  on  vegetation,  has  been  satis- 
fiictorily  proved  by  the  fiict  that  plants, 
which  had  been  bleached  in  darkness, 
recovered  their  green  color  by  exposure 
to  moonlight  only. 

The  sick  know  the  iufluence  of  the 
moon  unfortunately,  but  too  well.  Goi- 
tres swell  periodically  with  the  full 
moon;  liver-complaints  become  worse 
It  the  same  time,  and  the  insane  suffer 
by  more  violent  attacks  of  rage.  Death 
it^lf,  it  is  well  known,  frequently  waits 
for  the  tide,  that  is  for  the  moon.  It  is 
anch  to  be  regretted  that  science,  with 
kanglity  disregard,  has  thrown  these  po- 
pular notions  aside,  without  an  attempt 
to  silt  them,  a  proceeding  which  cannot 
liul  to  deprive  ca  of  much  that  mis;ht 
otherwise  become  not  only  interesting, 
but  even  valuable.  Since  wo  have  en- 
tered deeper  into  the  secrets  of  life; 
^ce  we  know  how  incredibly  delicate 
Ore  the  functions  of  our  nerves;  since 
We  con  no  longer  deny  the  mysterious 
cflEects  of  magnetism,  even  though  we 
may  look  upon  thern  only  as  symptoms 
of  disease  and  self-illusion;  since  we 
have  to  admit  the  efficacy  of  light,  even 
when  homan  eyes  perceive  it  no  longer 


— it  is  surely  his;h  time  that  we  should 
try  to  find  the  vxaXn  of  truth  which  is 
in  every  fable,  in  these  superstitions  also. 
We  are'  aware  that  men  of  science  are 
sedulously  employed  in  this  noble  under- 
taking, and  that,  for  instance,  in  medi- 
cine very  remarkable  results  have  already 
been  obtained. 

This  practical  tendency  need  not  de- 
stroy the  sweet,  magic  charm,  which  the 
moon  now,  as  of  old,  exercises  over  the 
soul  of  man.  The  poet  tells  us  to-day, 
as  he  did  yesterday,  how  the  mountains 
kneel  before  God  in  silent  prayer,  when 
the  i>eaco  of  the  sabbath  reigns  all 
around,  how  the  host  of  stars  light  up 
the  gigantic  temple,  and  the  moon  hang-i, 
as  the  ever-burning  lamp  of  man's  wor- 
ship, hi^h  above  the  eternal  altar  of  na- 
ture. The  painter  studies  the  quaint, 
fairy  lights  of  the  pale  orb,  as  it  pours 
its  mild  radiance  over  field  and  town. 
The  lover  communes  with  the  tender 
amber  round  which  the  mo.m  spreads 
about  her.  movin;;  through  a  fieecy 
night,  and  the  pained  heart  find.-^  sweet 
comfort  in  her  peaceful  silver  light.  The 
Arctic  traveller  blesses  her  as  she  lights 
up  with  her  faint  but  ever-welcome 
fiivor,  the  long,  cold  polar  nigljt ;  and  the 
people  at  large,!ook  up  to  her  for  myste- 
rious ble-^sings.  For  many  are  the  charms 
of  the  pale  light  of  the  moon,  not  known 
to  the  man  of  science.  How  peace- 
fully and  kindly  she  smiles  through  the 
window  upon  the  little  bed  of  the  infant, 
and  wakes  in  its  childish  mind  a  thou- 
sand strange  and  fanciful  notions,  until 
gentle  slumber  closes  those  pure  inno- 
cent eyes !  Teaming  and  playing,  she  will 
come  hetween  that  loving  couple  in  the 
dark  bower,  and  break  in  upon  their 
sweet,  silent  communion.  Beautiful  as 
some  fair  saiflt,  serenely  moving  on  her 
way  in  hours  of  trial  and  distress,  she 
watches  like  a  mild,  faithful  companion 
by  the  side  of  the  sick-bed  ;  moving  on 
with  peace  and  heavenly  conifi;rt  in  her 
sweet,  pale  face,  she  soothes  the  weary 
eye  and  shortens  the  long,  p:unlul  night. 
Inspiration  itself  has  asi^ed,  ^'Who  is 
she  that  looketh  forth  as  the  morning, 
fair  as  the  moon?"  At  last  her  gentle  • 
pilgriinago  is  ended ;  sinking  silently  she 
drops  down  behind  the  sky,  a  faithful 
witness  of  the  brighter  light  that  is  to 
follow  after  this  faint  moonlight  life, 
and  a  gla<lsomo  prophet  of  the  abon- 
dance  of  peace  which  the  Almighty  has 
promised  as  long  as  the  moon  endnredi. 
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While  still  the  ennlit  riyer, 
The  silent,  glassy  riyer, 
The  sotlly  dreaming  riyer, 
The  lily-blossomed  riyer, 
With  earnest  longinff  ever 
Grazed  on  my  loye  and  breathed  what  I  would  say. 

She  bent  towards  the  pare  and  nymph-like  flowers. 
And  her  face  glowed  and  brightened,  and  she  criea, 

Give  me  my  water-lily, 

My  best-beloyed  flower  I 
Another  moment,  and  the  prize  was  hers. 
And  from  my  hand  receiying  it,  she  kissed 
The  snowy  leaves,  inhaling  its  perfume. 
And  as  she  stood  there,  mirrored  in  the  stream, 
So  like  the  flower  she  loved ;  her  golden  hair 
Lit  by  a  sanbeam,  and  her  snow-white  dress 
Half  hidden  by  her  graceful  sea-green  scarf — 
The  river  lent  me  words  at  last,  to  speak 
All  that  its  sweet  and  sympathetic  voice 
Had  murmured  for  me  throogh  the  quiet  noon. 
I  stretched  my  arms  towards  my  love,  and  cried. 

Give  me  mv  water  lily, 

My  best-beloved  flower  1 
And  in  those  arms  I  clasped  her  to  my  heart| 
And  knew  my  flower  was  mine  I 

And  still  the  lonely  river. 

The  sweet,  enchanted  river. 

The  golden,  gleaming  river, 

The  tender  -smiling  river, 

With  its  deep  voices  ever. 
Told  to  oar  hearts  all  that  we  could  not  say. 


AHEBICAN    ORATORS. 

BUrUB    CHOATE. 


wish   to   consider   Mr.    Choate  class  of  intellectoal   and  bodily  gifts, 

solely  as  an  orator,  and  to  allude  to  may   make   himself  a  very  creditable 

other  qualities  of  mind  or  body  orator.    And  Mr.  Ohoate  is  a  magnifi- 

ich  he  may  profess,  only  as  they  bear  cent  example  of  this  truth.    For  he  is 

ttpon  his  oratory.    We  do  not  consider  one  who,  by  effort  and  specific  mental 

Vr.  Choate  a  natural  orator — a  horn  otht  training,  has  brought  all  his  intellectual 

lor.     We  consider  him  the  first  and  fore-  beauty  and  wealth  to  the  tip  of  hia 

i&ast  of  made  orators.  His  mind  and  hia  tongue.    But  he  is  a  manufacture,  not  a 

^11    have  formed    the   elements    and  creation.   And  yet,  just  as  the  fabrics  of 

taleata  which  nature  gave  him,  into  an  art  are  often  far  more  beautiful  and  nse» 

orator  of  the  highest  mark.    Lord  Ches-  faX  than  the  raw  work  of  nature,  so  he, 

lerfield,  in  his  letters  to  his  son,  contiim-  as  he  stands  before  ns,  the  manufactnre 

lUy  told  him  that  any  man  of  reasonable  of  Uie  fine  arts,  is  more  delightful  to 

ai>ilities  might  make  himself  an  orator,  hear,  and  inspiring  to  look  iqwn,  and  fkr 

Iho  son  tried  hi$  best,  and  broke  down  higher  in  the  scaio  of  beingi  than  nj 

Hopelessly,  the  very  first  time  he  got  on  mere  creation  of  pnliaaad  nasiian 

Ua  legs  in  the  Huose  of  Commons.  While  A  natural  orator,^  wa  think  opr 
thaa  this  sweeping   proposition  is  not 
tma  in  its  widest  sense,  it  is  undoubtedly 

traa  th*t  any  man,  possessing  a  certain  so  plainJtF  *^ 


capital  power  is  inmaohaw* 
uon;  and  in  whoa  iim 
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that  be  would  be  BuccGssfully  eloquent, 
with  little  art  aud  less  learning.  These 
he  may  add,  but  he  could  be  very  ef- 
fective without  them.  In  the  passion  and 
the  character  of  such  men  lurks  the  ma- 
gic— their  amazing  will,  their  triumphal 
overbearingness,  their  spontaneous,  irre- 
sistible self-assertion.  Every  now  and 
then  there  comes  along  some  itinerant 
preacher,  or  spiritual  tinker,  or  rescued 
dram-drinker,  or  other  sort  of  person, 
who,  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  strong, 
sturdy  character,  and  his  equally  strong 
animal  passion,  not  set  forth  in  any  dic- 
tionary words,  but  in  common  talk,  lifts 
great  audiences  to  dizzy  heights  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  stirs  unwonted  throbbings 
in  men^s  hearts.  Chatham  and  Patrick 
Henry  were  natural  orators  of  superior 
order.  And  Henry  Clay  was  of  the 
same  school.  He,  however,  superadded 
much,  but  he  was  a  native-bom  after  all. 
When,  in  his  magnificent  moments, 
men  saw  him  agitate  the  Senate  into  a 
fury,  and  then,  as  one  bom  to  command, 
ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
storm,  they  felt  in  their  inmost  soul, 
that  he  had  nature^s  patent  for  his  orato- 
rio tyranny.  When  Mirabeau  one  day 
screamed  into  the  startled  ear  of  the 
French  Constituent  Assembly,  the 
words,  ^^  When  I  shake  my  terrible  locks, 
all  France  trembles,"  he  said  what  re- 
quired no  learning  to  say,  but  they  were 
mighty  words  and  they  shook  the  Assem- 
bly. 

We  don*t  think  any  great  natural  orap 
tor  could  be  a  great  lawyer.  His  tem- 
perament must  sweep  him  too  much  for 
the  severe  and  accurate  researcli  and 
application  which  law  demands  of  her 
votaries.  The  orator,  too,  reasons  emi- 
nently in  the  concrete,  in  pictures,  and 
in  deductions  which  are,  logically  speak- 
ing, gymnastic  jumps,  over  which  his 
hearer  must  go  only  by  the  bridge  of 
sympathy,  not  logic.  The  disciple  of  the 
black-letter  abhors  the  concrete,  as  na- 
ture does  a  vacuum,  and  revels  in  the 
abstract.  But  the  orator  of  mind  can 
combine  both  these  elements.  He  can 
be  a  great  lawyer  or  logician,  and  an 
orator  also.  Cicero,  we  have  always 
thought,  belonged  to  this  set,  and  was  of 
course  the  greatest  of  his  race.  Mira- 
beau had  something  of  both  these  quali- 
ties, and  wonderfully  displayed  them, 
when  at  the  end  of  a  set  harangue,  most 
logically  reasoned  and  prepared,  he  saw 
the  stormy  house,  still  unsubdued.  He 
had  taken  his  seat,  but  he  rose  again,  he 
rushed  to  the  tribune,  and  rolled  forth 


instantly  a  tide  of  burning  periods, 
wholly  unpremeditated,  which  went 
crashing  and  tearing  into  the  ears  of  hit 
adversaries  like  so  many  hot  shot. 

This  combination  of  diverse  powers  is 
of  course  indispensable  to  the  traly 
great  advocate — and  this  Mr.  Choate  ex- 
hibits in  the  most  thorough  develop- 
ment of  each.  His  main  power  is  by  no 
means  in  native  force  of  character ;  nor 
do  we  think  it  lies  chiefly  in  passion. 
His  sensibilities  we  should  judge  to  have 
been  by  nature  lively,  and  his  mind, 
grasping  things  with  great  brightness 
and  fullness  of  detail,  and  calling  into 
\)lay  with  corresponding  intensity  the 
appropriate  accompanying /0«Zin^«,  has 
thus  forced  them  into  an  overstrained 
activity,  by  constantly  working  them  into 
violent  play.  But  we  very  much  donbt 
if  there  was  any  wild  natural  out-goah- 
ing  of  oratorio  feeling,  self-created  and 
incapable  to  be  kept  in  or  tamed  down. 
He  is  a  great  actor,  an  artist  of  the  first 
rate,  but  an  actor  after  all.  We  rather 
think  from  the  piles  of  written  sheets, 
behind  which  he  rises  to  address  a  jury, 
and  which  disappear  one  by  one,  as  the 
speech  rolls  on,  that  every  word  of  the 
eloquent  and  impassioned  argument  is 
all  there,  cut  and  dried.  To  analyze  his 
power,  then,  we  must  trace  the  threads 
of  the  intellectual  fabric,  warp  and 
woof,  and  imagine  it  delivered  with 
vehement  will  to  persuade,  and  energetio 
fervor  to  hammer  it  home,  but  deriving 
no  other  aid  or  appliance  whatever  from 
delivery;  hardly  anything  of  the  impe- 
rial command,  the  basilisk  eye,  the  un- 
tamable spirit  rushing  forth,  mocking 
and  defying  opposition;  but  we  must 
track  the  curious  working  of  a  grand 
machine — ^the  intellect ;  patient,  steady, 
pressing,  storming  by  turns — sometimes 
bearing  down  opposition  gradually  and 
piece  by  piece,  and  sometimes  knocking 
it  in  the  head.  We  heard  Webster  ones, 
in  a  sentence  and  a  look,  crush  an  honr^ 
argument  of  the  curious  workman;  it 
was  most  intellectually  wire-drawn  and 
hair-splitting,  with  Grecian  sophutry, 
and  a  subtlety  the  Leontine  Gorgias 
might  have  envied.  It  was  about  two 
car- wheels,  which  to  common  eyes  looked 
as  like  as  two  eggs ;  but  Mr.  Choate,  by  a 
fine  line  of  argument  between  tweedle- 
dum and  tweedle-dee,  and  a  discourse 
on  *Uhe  fixation  of  points,"  so  deep 
and  fine  as  to  be  lost  in  obscurity,  showed, 
the  jury,  there  was  a  heaven-wide  dififer- 
ence  between  them.  **But,"  said  Mr* 
Webster,   and   his  great   eyes   opened 
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wide  anil  black,  aa  be  stared  at  tbe  big 
twin  wheelrt  before  him,  ^^  Genlleinen  of 
Uie  jury,  there  they  are — look  at  'em." 
— and  as  he  pronounced  thia  answer,  in 
tones  of  vast  vuluine,  the  distorted 
wheels,  seemed  to  shrink  back  again  into 
their  ori^nal  similarity,  and  the  long 
argument  on  the  ** fixation  of  points*^ 
died  a  natural  death.  It  was  an  example 
of  the  ascendency  of  mere  character  over 
mere  intellectuaUty ;  but  so  much 
greater,  nevertheles.^,  the  intellectuality. 

lie  has  nut,  then,  any  of  those  remark- 
ably rare  and  bold  traits  of  cliaracter, 
conspicuous  enough  singly  to  account 
tor  bis  forensic  supremacy.  When  not 
actually  in  a  jight^  he  is  quiet,  facile, 
accommodating,  and  bland.  You  would 
by  no  means  su<pect  the  volcanic  ener- 
gies lurking  beneath,  from  any  appear- 
ances on  the  surface.  In  his  wau,  and 
worn,  and  bloodless,  but  benignant  face, 
Tou  would  see  enough  to  suspect  Intel- 
lectaal  treasures  stowed  up,  and  an  inner 
life  of  strange  and  unusual  topics  and 
movement.  Ue  looks  as  if  he  moved 
about  in  his  own  mysterious  solitude 
for  ever,  whether  in  crowds  or  all  alone ; 
like  some  stray  ciiild  of  a  land  bathed  in 
tunsec  beauty,  musing  ever  on  warm 
Arabian  skies,  and  the  burning  stars  and 
gorgeons  bloom  of  the  hanging-gardens 
of  his  home.  But  his  mere  oratorio 
preaenee  is  nothing.  And  therefore  he 
never  impresses  an  audience,  especially  a 
professional  one,  witli  a  sense  of  Iiis 
greatness,  till  he  does  s«.)inething,  till  he 
speaks  or  acts  in  the  legal  drama.  Wo 
see  no  external  symptom  of  overpower- 
ing native  character;  no  symptom  of 
anything  which  would  make  you  think 
that  tiifit  man,  by  his  grand  movemenr, 
by  his  basilisk  eye,  by  his  uplilied  arm, 
might  strike  dumb  opposition,  and  jialsy 
hate.  And  yet  we  hace  seen  him  when 
in  battle,  his  baitle  tiiut  of  thuughi.>  aitd 
words,  stauiiiiig  ri«!ht  over  a  L-gal  ad- 
versary with  outstretched  arm,  with 
eye  burning  black  with  smothered  fiiv, 
and  face  white  with  a  deathlike  pallor, 
his  form  erect,  his  brow  nu»re  spacious, 
and  the  dark  curly  locks  on  his  temples 
fluttering  about  and  waving,*au(I  uplift- 
ing like  battle-tlag^,  to  tiaunt  dedaiice  nt 
the  foe— and  then  he  looked  the  oratorio 
var-god. 

Wiiy  was  this?  It  was  because  at 
those  moments  his  minify  wherein  his 
power  lies,  was  ail  kindled  and  crowded, 
aod  stretching  with  thought,  and  burst- 
ing with  intellectual  passion.  It  was 
the  bomiBg  and  beaming  mind  of  tiio 


man,  which  lit  the  bold  glance  in  his 
eye,  and  lifted  and  brightened  his  proud 
crest.  Like  all  the  first-class  orators,  ho 
has  in  the  recesses  of  his  nature  the 
Titan  forge  and  the  Cyclopean  fires  for 
the  manufacture  of  great  effects ;  but  the 
flames  to  enkindle  them  come  from  his 
intellect^  ni>t  from  his  soul.  His  com- 
bustions catch  from  his  brain,  not  from 
his  blood. 

It  is  not  so  with  the  born  orator. 
When  he  rises  to  speak,  his  sensibilities, 
bodily  and  mental,  stinmlate  his  mind, 
not  his  mind  the  sensibilities ;  his  mind 
does  not  start  his  blood,  his  blood  sots 
his  mind  going. 

We  must  explore,  then,  the  sources  of 
Mr.  Choate^s  achievement  cliiefly  in  his 
mind.  And  his  intellectual  enginery 
may  bo  all  generally  summed  up  and 
grouped  in  a  few  capital  heads,  thus. 

At  the  basis  of  all  lies  undoubtedly  a 
strong,  vigorous,  masculine  understand- 
ing. He  li:is  nt  once  an  observing  and 
an  organizing  mind;  an  eye  hawk-like 
for  the  perception  of  particuhirs,  and  a 
logical  faculty  sturdy  and  severe  to  gene- 
ralize and  group  them.  As  Mr.  Webster 
said,  in  his  eulogy  of  Jeremiah  Mason, 
"  He  grasps  his  puint  and  Imlds  it."'  Su- 
perficial observers,  remarking  the  luxu- 
riance of  his  metaphoric  stylo,  and  the 
poetical  abandonment  of  his  passion, 
would  be  apt  to  cunclude  tiiat  the  g:iy 
structure  of  his  arguments  was  flimsy ; 
but  let  them  strike  their  heads  against 
it  and  they  wou'.d  see.  For  in  his  wild- 
est and  most  flaming  outbreak  of  even  an 
occasional  oration,  seeming  almi>st  a  mere 
jubilate  of  conscious  eiitimsiasm,  there  is 
a  ma-:?ive,  well-set  frame- work  and  firm 
fouuilation.  Thai  mastery  of  the  law, 
in  its  learuing  and  its  severest  applica- 
tion, with  which  he  daily  conipiers  in  the 
Courts,  liiat  entire  memory  aii<i  comiiiaud 
of  the  tiioiisand  facts  and  details  of  a 
complicate«l  case,  which  every  argument 
evinces,  would  alone  show  how  firm  and 
s«»Ii'i  was  tl:e  teXiure  of  his  mind.  Mi>ro 
than  once  litis  a  judge  o(  the  ^Supremo 
Court  remarked  tiiat  tliat  tribunal  listen- 
ed to  no  man  with  more  re-^pect  on 
naked  ah>tract  legal  ]>«jiuts;  and  we  our- 
selves have  lieard  one  of  the  oldest,  dry- 
fcst,  keenest,  ablest  and  most  fancy- 
withered  lawyers  at  our  bar  say,  t:mt 
on  the  cIosoaL  question  of  contingent  re- 
mainders or  executory  devises,  he  would 
tru>t  Kufus  Ohoatc*s  legal  learning  and 
loi^ic  as  soon  as  any  leader's  in  the  law. 
But  We  are  discua^ing  him  as  an  orator, 
not  as  a  hiwy er,  and  we  cite  it  only  M  a 
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proof  of  the  ttrength  of  his  mind,  whioh 
forms  a  capital  element  of  his  oratorv. 

In  truth  he  has  a  gladiatorial  intellect, 
in  strength  as  well  as  combativeness. 

Intimately  blended  with  this  power, 
and  giving  light  and  vivacity  to  all  its 
operations,  is  that  regal  faculty  which  in 
him  is  beyond  all  measure  splendid,  his 
imagination  and  fancy ;  and  this  flames 
ever  on  the  iron  chain  of  his  logic,  like 
the  electric  spark  flashing  on  the  iron 
road  of  its  telegraphic  course.    He  can 

E resent  his  thought  as  bald  and  bare  as 
leaching  bones,  but  he  prefers  to  give  it 
forth,  as  it  first  comes  to  him,  embodied 
in  beautv  and  robed  in  splendor.  Ton 
can  hardly  ever  listen  to  him  ten  minutes 
anywhere  without  being  waked  up  by 
some  surprising  imaginative  analogy  or 
fanciful  illustration.  In  court  or  with  an 
audience  this  warm  imagery  appears, 
equally  when  in  an  insurance  case,  he 
liizes  ^^  the  spirit  which  leads  the 


philanthropy  of  two  hemispheres  to  the 
icy  grave  of  Sir  John  Franklin,"  or 
when  in  Faneuil  Hall,  he  conjures  up 
before  the  eyes  of  a  wildly  applauding 
political  assembly,  a  vision  beauteous  of 
"  the  dark-eyed  girls  of  Mexico  wailing 
to  the  light  guitar — ah  1  woe  is  me, 
Alhuina,  for  a  thousand  years ;"  and  by 
the  vivicness  of  his  conception  and  the 
corresponding  intensity  of  his  delivery, 
causing  tlie  people  almost  to  hear  with 
the  mortal  ear,  the  long  lament  as  of  the 
daughters  of  Judea  over  a  ruined  land — 
sounds  the  most  melancholy  of  all  the 
sorrow-stricken  fields  of  eartiu 

But  reason  and  fancy  would  do  the 
orator  no  good,  without  an  emotional 
and  kindling  temperament;  a  physical 
warmth,  as  well  as  a  moral  and  emo- 
tional susceptibility.  Poets  often  have 
the  latter,  but  no  physical  tire  and  ardor ; 
orators  often  have  the  former  but  no 
fanciful  brightness.  He  has  both.  But 
as  we  intimated  in  the  outset,  his  animal 
seuriibility  is  snbordin.ito  and  inferior  to 
his  intellectual  sensibility.  And  in  him 
this  is  as  keen  as  it  was  in  an  Ionian 
Greek.  No  child  of  Athens,  sttiuding  in 
the  shadow  of  the  moonlighted  Parthe- 
non, ever  felt  his  nostrils  quiver,  or  his 
heart  expand  with  more  genuine  intel- 
lectual sentimentality,  than  he  is  con- 
scious of,  when  at  the  bidding  of  his 
quickening  fancy  there  rises  full  on  the 
mirror  of  liis  mind  the  radiant  architect- 
ure of  some  great  argument. 

And  in  these  capital  characteristics  we 
have  in  a  largo  view  the  leading  elc- 
xxMuiti}  of  his  oratory ;  the  solidity  of  un- 


derstanding whioh  fixes  the  toogh  and 
dose-clamped  frame-work  of  his  crea- 
tions, the  imagination  which  clothes  and 
paints  them  with  the  roses  and  the  gar- 
lands, and  the  Tyrian  colon  of  an  inex- 
haustible fancy,  and  breathes  over  them 
the  beauty  not  bom  of  earth ;  and  the 
sensibility  which  stirs  our  life-blood  like 
the  mountain  bugle,  or  touches  the 
sealed  fountain  of  onr  tears,  like  a  tone 
from  the  spirit-land. 

And  hence  springs  his  most  remarka- 
ble and  unparalleled  ability,  to  take  any 
part  of  his  subject,  whether  a  theme,  or 
a  part  of  evidence  given  on  the  stand. 
and  force  it  altogether  out  of  its  natural 
relatfons,  by  conceiving  it  with  nnnata- 
ral  inteuseness  in  his  own  mind,  and 
then,  by  his  mingled  imagination  and 
sensibility  and  wealth  of  language,  in- 
vesting it  with  a  character  not  its  own, 
rainbow  hues  or  sulphureous  fires,  as  he 
chooses,  and  commending  it  thus  at  will 
to  the  benediction  or  the  malediction  of 
all  men.  How  often  .have  we  seen  the 
opposite  counsel  in  a  case,  utterly  pnz- 
zled  and  baflled  by  the  strauge  way  in 
which  Choate  seemed  to  be  putting  the 
facts  to  the  jury ;  and  interrupting  him 
again  and  again  in  vain,  met  and  foiled 
every  time  by  the  re]>ly,  *'  Do  I  mis-state 
the  facts?  Pm  only  arguing  upon 
them.'*  And  the  discomfited  interrupt- 
er would  sink  back  in  despair,  utterly 
unable  to  detect  precisely  where  was  the 
error,  yet  feeling  sure  that  he  had  heard 
no  sucli  evidence.  The  fact  was,  Choate 
had  the  basis  fact  all  right — ^he  was  only 
painting  and  inflaming  it  with  his  own 
colors;  but  the  paints  on  hi:^  palette, 
were  to  his  adversary's  as  the  sky  of 
Italy  to  the  sky  of  Sweden,  and  they 
were  brought  out  on  his  canvas  in  even 
more  perplexing  and  bewildering  hn& 
by  tiie  impassioned  heat  of  his  unbridled 
sensibilit}'. 

Again  and  again  have  we  seen  thia 
imaginative  conception,  and  distorting 
description,  and  passionate  expresf^ion, 
giving  birth  to  an  inspiring,  contagious, 
and  irresistible  enthusiasm,  carry  him 
right  over  weak  spots  in  the  argument 
of  the  casb,  as  the  skater  switt  as  light 
skims  in  safety  the  cracking  and  bend- 
ing ice.  Scarlet  Lord  Abinger  used  to> 
wheedle  juries  across  the  weak  places^ 
but  Olioate  rarely  does  that — he  prefers 
to  rush  them  right  over. 

Brilliantly  was  this  capacity  exhibited 
in  the  case  of  Captain  Martin,  indicted 
VI  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  for  casting 
away  his  vessel  ofiT  San  Domingo,  with 
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13m  intent  to  procure  the  insarance.  The 
flovemment  had  been  at  the  cost  of  send- 
uig  a  special  agent  to  Hay  ti  for  evidence, 
and  he  had  bronght  back  with  him  i: 
black  man  from  Sooloqne^s  empire,  called 
by  the  swelling  appellation  of  *'Duke 
lino."  All  the  other  evidence  was 
manageable,  but  his  testimony  was  very 
n^/y.  He  swore  po-itively,  through  an 
Interpreter,  that  he  dive>i  down  under 
water,  and  examined  the  logwond  cargo 
of  the  »hip,  and  her  starboard  bow,  and 
in  the  latter  he  found  a  great  smooth 
hole,  not  rough  enough  for  a  rock  to  have 
made,  and  which  eYidentlv  was  the 
death- wound  of  the  ship.  All  the  other 
parts  of  the  proof  of  the  government, 
might  be  got  over,  some  of  them  indeed 
were  somewhat  &vorable,  but  that  awful 
hole  threatened  to  swallow  up  case,  cap- 
tun,  advocate,  and  all.  All  tlie  rest  he 
managed  adroitly  and  aptly,  but  when 
on  the  second  day  of  his  argument  to 
the  Jury,  he  came' to  that  parr,  he  didn't 
blink  it  at  all,  he  rose  right  at  the  wall. 
He  told  the  jury  in  set  term?,  tliey  need 
not  think  he  was  afraid  of  that  dark 
doke,  batting  his  black  head  a;nong  tlio 
k)gwtH)d,  fathoms-deep  under  water ;  and 
then  all  at  once  he  opened  hU  whole 
armament,  in  such  a  double  broadside  of 
ck>quence,  and  fiction,  and  ridicule,  that 
lie  riddled  poor  Duke  Pino  himself  into 
a  perfect  honeycomb.  And  then  taking 
idvantaire  of  a  felicitous  circumstance 
in  t!ie  captain's  conduct,  to  wit,  that  he 
did  not  ny  when  first  accused,  he  con- 
dndtrd  witli  a  singularly  noble,  bimple, 
ind  scrijitural  bursr,  which  came  in  like 
KKne  grand  trumpet  choral,  to  crown  his 
Irrical  oration —  ''Gentlemen  of  the 
Jury,  tfie  accused  man  pau-sod,  he  did 
aotfly,  for  he  turned  hi^  eyes  upieard, 
lad  he  w:ts  thinking  of  thesubli'iie  pni- 
mise,  '  When  thou  piKst  through  the  tire, 
thou  slialc  not  be  burned,  and  thn>ugh 
the  deep  waters,  they  shall  not  overflow 
thee.'  "  And,  staying  t!»e-e  words,  the 
freat  atlvocate  sank  into  his  seat.  The 
Jury  acquitted  the  ca;itain,  and  tlie  ex- 
pens  _':*  of  the  ezi>edition  of  tiie  harniet 
^co  to  America,  were  charged  by  the 
ftoverninent,  we  presume  to  "  profit  ami 
ios*,"  a-  a  pleasyre  excursion  to  Bost-ui 
cf  the  docal  diver. 

Indeed,  such  and  so  in-piring  is  iiis 
ticthn«i:is'.n  and  fancy,  that  graver  minds 
than  juries  surrender  to  its  ra>ein:i!iuns, 
and  mi>re  th.'m  once  the  pranlto  nature 
of  "Webster  acknowle<lgwl  its  sway.  We 
remember  e-[»ecially,  on  one  occa^i'in, 
atting  behind  him*  on  the  little  seats 


where  the  American  bar  is  represented 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  last  resort 
in  Americ'a,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  hearing  him  turn  to 
the  editor  of  the  Intelligencer^  who  sat 
next  him,  with  an  invohmtary  exclama- 
tion, AS  some  swelling  climax  of  Ohoate*s 
elo«jnence  pealed  upon  his  ear,  *•  Isn't 
that  tine;  isn't  that  beautiful?"  And 
again,  at  a  dinner  on  the  nest  day.  we 
had  a  singular  pride  as  a  fellow-ciUzeo, 
and  an  huiiiMe  a'lmirer  of  tlje  subject  of 
the  laudation,  in  hearing  the  same  great 
Oracle  break  out  with  a  sort  of  Johnson- 
ian weight  of  manner,  in  answer  to  a 
somewhat  depreciating  criticism  upon 
Choate  by  a  noted  New  York  lawyer, 
"  Sir,  let 'me  tell  you  Mr.  Choate  is  a 
wonderful  man — he's  a  marvel" 

In  estimating,  the  parts  of  the  ma- 
chinery which  pr^tduces  his  oratorio 
fabrics,  however,  we  should  hardly  have 
a  just  view  if  we  confined  the  considera- 
tion to  the  chief  elements  only.  There 
are  many  subordinate  instrumentalities 
evukel,  some  of  them  spontaneous,  and 
others  the  result  of  great  industry  spe- 
cifically apjilieil.  Tiie  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant is  the  instrument  by  which  all  his 
powers  are  chieriy  made  useful,  but  the 
tine  prolongation  on  the  end  of  it,  by 
which  he  can  pick  up  a  needle,  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  main  body  of  it,  by  which 
he  can  fell  an  oak  tree. 

To  the  Siilidiiy  of  understanding,  the 
picture-like  Uauty  of  imagination,  and 
the  ardent,  lurart- warming  glow  of  sen- 
sibility, all  of  which  tirst  catch  our  eye 
in  hi**  performances,  is  to  be  added  that 
Wiiich  comes  lu  Mr.  Choate  fnmi  au  un- 
fl:iirginL'studiu-.i>nLss,  and  a  scholarly  and 
ac4ui^itive  taste;  nauivly,  a  wonderful 
wealth  of  words  beggaring  all  desorip- 
ti<»n,  for  coj'iousness,  variety,  novelty 
and  elfeet.  Liler.iry  allusions,  sparkling 
sentences,  and  wurds  freighted  with 
poetic  asstioiation,  are  so  stored  in  his 
memory,  apiuireiitly,  that  he  can  dress 
his  thought  as  he  pleases,  pl:iin,  or  in 
gay,  rhetorical  attire,  in  kitchen  gar- 
ments, or  in  curo:iaiion  robes.  And  this 
vast  couimand  oi'  language  is  (»f  immcuso 
importance  to  him  in  many  ways,  for 
li^^t,  it  rolU  forth  in  such  an  unhesitat- 
ing and  unliroA-^n  current,  that  the  ve- 
he:iiont  llow  aii«.l  ru-li  i)f  the  speaker's 
feeliri^  an  1  p.i^^i-in  are  greatly  encourag- 
ed and  heli»ed  hy  it.  A  vehement,  head- 
long i-tyle  of  thoiiL'ht  mu-^t  have  a  wider 
and  niore  urii:ic'n.!;ered  channel  for  its 
C4»urse,  thau  a  more  T.ia«".d  but  less  mov- 
ing   stream.      "  Glvo     me,"    said    tlie 
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younger  Pliny,  in  his  letters,  "  among  all 
the  Roman  speakers,  the  copious  and  the 
abnndant  orator — he  alone  can  command 
me,  and  bear  me  as  he  will.  And  this 
is  as  true  now  in  America,  as  it  was  then 
in  Rome.  Others  may  sometimes  equal- 
ly delight,  but  it  is  the  rapid,  sweeping, 
vehement  utterance  t}mt  most  of  all 
takes  captive.  And  this  command  of 
words,  too,  enables  him  to  express  his 
precise  thought,  in  its  minutest  shade  of 
meaning.  Very  few  men  in  the  world, 
can  say  exactly  what  they  mean ;  they 
can  approach  it,  and  go  about  it  and 
abont  it,  but  nerer  hit  it ;  but  he,  when- 
ever he  chooses  to  be  close  and  precise, 
can  not  only  reach  the  target,  but  hit 
the  "  bull's  eye  "  every  time. 

But  more  even  to  the  orator,  than 
freedom  of  feeling,  or  precision  of  ex- 
pression, is  the  ability  which  a  copious 
richness  of  diction  affords^  to  color  and 
^Id  and  lift  np  his  idea  or  sentiment,  by 
words  which  are  in  themselves  meta- 
phors and  pictures,  and  which  cannot  be 
denied  to  be  descriptive  of  the  theme, 
but  yet  color  and  heighten  prodigiously 
its  impression  on  the  mind.  For  the 
style  of  expression  is  not  simply  the 
dress  of  the  thought — ^it  is  the  embodi- 
ment, the  incarnation  of  the  thought ; 
as  the  discriminating  Frenchman  said, 
*^  the  style  fs  the  man,"  so  also  it  is  true 
that  the  style  is  the  tliought ;  you  can't 
separate  them  any  more  ttian  you  can 
cut  asunder  the  beating  of  tlie  orator's 
heart  from  the  sparkle  of  his  eye,  and 
the  flushing  of  his  cheek.  And  so  com- 
plete is  tills  identification,  that  the  com- 
mon thought  married  to  immortal  words 
is  apotheosized  itself.  A  late  critic  on 
Demosthenes  Itas  suggested  justly,  that 
the  reason  why  the  prince  of  orators 
seems  tame  to  us,  as  we  read  him,  is, 
that  we  cannot  take  in  fully  and  feel  the 
full  association  and  mctaphoric  image 
which  each  word  conveyed  to  every 
Athenian  whose  ears  tingled  us  he  stood 
in  the  agora  before  him.  To  do  that, 
would  demand  un  Athenian  life  and  con- 
versation. 

Warriors  on  the  eve  of  the  fight  have 
spoken  to  the  soldiery  in  words  which 
have  been  in  truth  half- battle:*,  and  al- 
ways to  the  orator,  the  winged  words 
of  rhetoric  will  go  frir  to  win  the  day. 
The  extraordinary  aifluouce  of  diction 
which  Mr.  Choate  possesses,  is  drawn 
from  all  the  sources  of  literature,  and 
men's  talk,  common  and  uncommon; 
from  the  Bible  and  the  newspapers,  from 
some  Uomeric  stanza,  and  from  the  chat 


of  our  streets ;  firom  books  the  p60[^ 
love,  and  books  they  never  heard  of; 
simple  words,  long-legged  words,  all 
mixed  up  and  stuck  together  like  some 
bizarre  mosaic,  showing  forth  BOine 
splendid  story,  in  all  its  infinite  variety 
of  hues. 

Although  oratory  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts,  and  the  province  of  a  fine  art  is  to 
yield  pleasure  as  an  end^  3*et  it  is  also  a 
useful  art  and  therefore  the  beauty  and 
vigor  of  langTUige  is  only  admirable  in 
the  orator,  when  it  conduces  to  the 
deeper  and  more  intense  impression  of 
the  thought  upon  the  mind,  and  judged 
by  this  standard,  without  reference  to 
any  arbitrary  canons  of  taste,  we  think 
Mr.  Choate's  tM^riti-ammunition,  is  a  mo«fe 
legitimate,  and  useful,  and  telling  charge 
for  his  oratorio  artillery. 

They  are  not  at  all  fine  words  exdn- 
sively,  there  is  nothing  of  kid-gloved 
dilettantism  in  his  vocabulary,  he  is  not, 
like  some  speakers,  who  scorn  to  deliver 
themselves  in  any  but  a  sort  of  rose- 
colored  rhetoric,  ndfraid  to  take  right  hdd 
of  the  huge  paw  of  the  democracy  by 
language  coarse  and  homely,  and  inel^ 
gant,  but  full  of  strength,  and  grit,  and 
sense.  Indeed  often  you  will  see  and 
hear  in  his  jury  appeals^  a  classic  eemof 
rarest  ray,  set  side  by  side  with  phrases 
smacking  strongly  of  the  very  slang  of 
the  streets.  But  the  talk  of  the  day, 
though  it  may  not  excite  menV  wonder, 
comes  home  to  their  bosoms  and  buii- 
ncss;  and  through  its  road  often  the 
highest  eloquence  may  move,  as  two 
thousand  years  ago  the  sage  Socrates 
talked  in  the  strei^t  before  the  Puyx  in 
Athens,  to  the  common  people  who 
passed  by;  illustrating  by  the  com- 
monest examples,  the  truths  of  the  pro- 
foundest  philosophy. 

And  in  all  Mr!  Choate's  language, 
whether  common  or  uncommon,  then 
is  point,  object  and  meaning.  No  man 
can  call  his  wild  ilights  of  metaplior  and 
imagery  tbrcible-feeble ;  or  rank  hm 
composition  as  belonging  to  the  spread* 
eagle  school ;  for  in  his  wildest  ana  most 
for-tetched  excursion  for  analogies,  his 
flight  soars  from  such  a  massive  ground- 
work, that  though  the  adversary  smilSi 
he  umst  also  ehake;  just  as  the  gala  de- 
corations of  the  heavy  sides  of  a  three- 
decker  mantle  in  bright  bunting  her 
grim  batteries;  but  tlirough  flowers  and 
through  ribbons,  we  see  all  the  time 
those  terrible  death-dealing,  powde^ 
stained  muzzles  still  there. 

There  is  never  any  calmness  or  dm- 
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plicitj  in  bis  general  composition.  It  ia 
marlEed  tbr.)ughout  by  a  character  of 
apparently  rather  morbid  meutal  exag- 
geration. We  never  sco  bim  like  the 
statesman  simply  propuring,  ancl  ^'randly 
inveighing  or  insisting,  bur  always  like 
the  orator  advocate,  idealizing  'every- 
thing, and  forcing  it  out  of  all  its  natural 
and  jusc  relati<»ns.  His  dispositicm  pro- 
duces some  extraordinary  neighborhoods 
ainonff  thoughts.  Things  that  never  be- 
fore diared  to  life  their  au<Iacions  heads 
hicher  than  the  sand,  he  sets  at  once 
rio^  by  side  with  the  stars ;  and  if  not- 
withstanding his  interposing;  art,  they 
teem  a&  uncomfortable  and  ill-matched 
aa  some  maniage-unions  of  more  corpo- 
real creations,  he  breatlies  over  them 
one  bnrst  of  eloquent  passion,  and  they 
settle  down  cosily  together. 

Orer  all  his  work,  a  serio-comic  cast 
is  perceptible.  His  analogies  and  figures 
are  some  times  designed  to  produce  mirth, 
and  then  he  always  brings  down  the 
Loose;  but  even  when  not  designed, 
diere  is  often  such  a  funny  little  vein  of 
tbouglit,  da*>hi:d  into  some  solemn  and 
high -keyed  conception,  like  a  woof  of 
woollen  sljut  with  silver  tissues,  or  the 
black  marble  of  Egypt  veined  with  the 
jeliow  gold,  that  it  provokes  a  auiet 
S!nIIe,  as  if  some  stage  tragedy-king 
»h.juld  crack  a  joke ;  or  the  scpiilctiral 
Hamlet  give  one  rib-s!iakiug  laugh.  In  a 
marine  rrimiuol  case  he  had  been  mak- 
ing a  lofty  flourish,  ushering  in  upon  the 
KMs»  of  hi<  thoughts,  like  the  motley 
cavalcades  of  a  circus  in  one  grand 
rafree,  Captain  Parry  and  the  English 
cmwn,  eternal  snows  and  the  royal  en- 
teq^rise  of  n  new  empire,  and  heaven 
kikjws  what  tU^l  in  tlie  most  singular 
ba:  strikin^-  juxtaposition,  his  whole 
manner  dignilled,  fervent  and  lofYy  in 
ibe  extreme — when  suddenly  ho  gave 
the  oddest,  wildest  counter-stroke  of 
sentiment  we  ever  heard,  even  from  him, 
by  turning  to  a  leading  witness  who  had 
testified  against  him,  and  who  had  said 
in  crosa-exaniination,  that  he  got  some 
of  bis  opinions  from  tlie  policemen  of  the 
whaling  city  of  New-Uedford — turning 
rifht  to  him,  he  brought  down  roars  of 

aht«r  on  hU  devoted  head,  and  utter- 
.  Kmolished  the  weight  of  his  evidence 
bj  shonting  out  the  sarcastic  and  funny 

3 dry :  *"  Prav,  what  opinions  do  the 
icemen  of  New  Bedford  hold  on  these 
tMnn?  I  wonder  what  the  policemen 
of  Xew  Bedford  think  of  the  great, 
Bewlv^L«covered,  tranquil  sea,  encircling 
the  $orth  Pole!'' 

TOl.  T.— 23 


But,  while  his  eloquence  of  composi- 
tion cannot  be  called  distinctively  self- 
assured  and  state«inan-like,  it  is  yot  ele- 
vated and  inspiriuir,  fn»ni  its  appeals  to 
the  whole  range  «>f  the  grander  and 
larger  virtues ;  to  majrnanimity  and  to 
loftiness  of  s«iul.  Often  ho  will  draw 
some  heart-comforiing  scene,  wliich 
opens  to  ns  the  paradise  of  yourhful 
dreams,  where  every  n(»b]e  and  gallant 
virtue  combines  to  set  its  seal,  for  the 
sole  puriKise,  apparently,  of  raising  the 
hearer's  mind  to  the  level  of  the  appeal 
he  is  about  to  make  to  him  in  the  name 
of  virtue  and  honor  itselt*.  '*  I  appeal  to 
the  manliness  of  a  Boston  Jury.**  lie  often 
exclaim-*,  and  rarely  in  vain ;"  "  I  appeal 
to  the  manhoo«l  of  a  Massachusetts 
judge,"  he  sometimes  exclaims,  with  not 
universally  the  same  propitious  result. 

The  whole  movement  and  play  of  his 
mind  in  oratory  seems  large  and  free ; 
and  the  bro:idest  generalizations  of  ab- 
stract truth  fall  from  his  lips,  maxims 
of  the  widest  application,  tru:hs  eternal 
and  infinite,  maxims  and  apliorisms 
which  Edmund  Burke  might  liave  ut- 
tered in  his  hour  of  most  philosophical 
frenzy.  From  these  universal  |iriuci- 
ples  and  the  higher  oidor  of  intellectual 
considerations,  the  nobilities  of  mind,  he 
will  always  reason  whenever  tlio  subject 
tolerates  such  trealiaent.  But  though 
his  style  of  rhetoric  is  a?  oi»nloiit  in 
thought  as  it  is  oriental  in  divtion,  it 
really  doe^  not  seem  as  rii.']i  in  thought 
and  ol)>ervati«.>n  as  it  is,  from  the  very 
splendor  of  the  words — it  has  wisdo'Ii 
without  parade,  the  parade  is  wholly  in 
the  dretiii  of  the  ideas. 

But,  after  all,  we  feel  that  the  most 
general  traits  of  liisoratoric  c«)mpi»sitions 
are  to  be  -unnned  up  and  se:  <lo\vn  as 
an  indescribable  mixture  of  trutli  and 
reason,  extrava:ranco  an-l  inteiisity, 
beauty  and  ]»athos.  XorliiiiL'  is  ti)0  wild, 
or  far-fotchod.  or  intense  for  him  t«.»  ut- 
ter in  his  .iratoricil  raptiircs.  Similes 
and  arguments  for  which  anothrT  man 
w^imld  almo-t  be  hootetl  out  of  conrr,  ho 
can  say  with  profound  irravity  and  pro- 
digious etTect.  And  herein  a-*  nnch  as 
anywhere,  he  reveals  liis  real  e-ts\.»!ifial 
power,  for  the  force  of  his  will  and  his 
intellectual  ptt^^ion  is  such,  that  he  com- 
pels us  in  spite  of  ourselves  to  admire 
and  sympathize  with  what  in  another 
man's  moutli  wo  might  entirely  con- 
demn ;  fi.»r  when  he  seems  utterly  car- 
ried away  liimself  by  the  rusli^  and 
storm,  and  glitter  of  pas>ions  and  of  pic- 
tures, sweeping  over  his  mind,  we  go 
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with  liim  in  spito  of  ourselves ;  then,  no 
matter  how  trivial  the  subject,  or  how 
humble  the  place,  he  abandons  himself 
wljolly  to  the  miKwl,  and  so  wonderful  is 
liis  power  of  compellinp  sympathy,  that 
he  will  at  once  lift  tliat  lowly  theme  into 
aerial  proportions,  cover  it  all  over  with 
the  banners  of  l>eauty,  and  for  a  moment 
seem  to  make  it  tit  for  tlie  contempla- 
tion of  a  universe — and  few  will  laugh, 
and  all  will  wonder,  and  many  tremble 
with  delight.  Once,  in  a  cheap  case,  in 
a  criminiil  court,  wlien  lie  wished  to  tell 
the  jury,  that  the  circumstance  that  the 
defendant's  assignee  in  insolvency  paid 
but  a  small  dividend,  although  the  de- 
fendant had  been  a  very  wealthy  man, 
w»is  no  evidence  of  fraiul  on  li'is  part 
(because  an  estate  turned  suddenly  into 
cash,  by  an  assignee  indifferent  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  owner,  would  waste  and  net 
nothing  like  its  value),  he  contrived  to 
liken  the  property  melting  away  under 
that  assignee's  management,  to  the  scat- 
tering of  a  magnificent  mirage  under  the 
noonday  heat ;  and  ^i^iing  higher  and 
higher  in  his  mood,  as  he  saw  the  twelve 
pair  of  eyes  before  him  stret<;hing  wide, 
we  well  remember  how,  in  loud  and 
pealing  accents,  he  swept  in  glory 
through  the  climax  of  his  imagery  and 
his  arguTuent,  by  this  astonishing  "com- 
parison of  the  dry-goods  man's  bank- 
ruptcy— "  So  have  I  heard,  that  the  vast 
possessions  of  Alexander  the  conqueror, 
crumbled  away  in  dyi fig  dynasties,  in  the 
unequal  hands  of  his  weak  heirs."' 

And  again,  there  are  pass;4ges  sc^ittered 
all  through  his  productions  of  the  most 
genuine  and  simple  poetry  and  pathos, 
as  unf«>rced  and  natural  as  the  lines  of 
the  marvellous  child,  who  **  wrote  in 
numbers,  for  the  numbers  cAme;"and 
blended  with  them,  there  are  other  pas- 
sages of  tiery  but  pure  poetry,  concep- 
tions which  may  challenge  comparison 
with  the  most  einphatic  of  even  the 
flaming  cantos  distilled  from  the  darkest 
midnight,  and  the  be>t  gin,  by  the 
fevered  brain  of  Hyron.  All  the  poetry 
there  is  in  anything,  his  genius  will  de- 
tect and  grasp,  as  snrely  as  the  divining 
rod  points  to  the  golden  stratum  beneath 
the  soil ;  for  he  has  been  always,  in  the 
education  of  his  faculties,  loyal  to  the 
Muses,  as  well  as  faithful  to  the  austerer 
claims  of  his  acknowledged  sovereign, 
the  sage  Themis ;  and  he  may  well  be 
called  the  poet-laureate  of  oratory. 
Nothing  is  too  far  off  from  fancy,  for 
him  to  detect  its  remote  imaginative 
connections  of  thought ;  Cowpor's  Task 


poem,  on  a  Sofa,  is  nothing  to  one  of 
Choate's  Tofk  artjumenU^  on  a  mnstj 
old  Deed.  Indeed,  we  believe  lie'd  have 
poetry  out  of  a  broom-stick,  if  necessary. 
Like  De  Quincey,  ho  idealizes  every- 
thing, throwing  over  common  things 
that  dreamy  sentimentality  which  shows 
that  they  are  the  utterances  of  a  mind 
full  of  associations  unknown  to  any  bat 
the  children  of  genius;  raising  thus  the 
ordinary  occurrence,  the  mere  casualty, 
into  the  importance  of  an  ei)ic,  or  the 
tragic  grandeur  of  a  fatality.  And  oft- 
times  the  poetry  and  the  passion  meUow 
and  blend  in  chaste  beauty,  and  Uie 
pathos  goes  straight  to  the  heart,  tender, 
and  touching,  and  tearful ;  and  then  aa 
he  soars  upward  again  on  some  sublime 
spirituality  of  sentiment,  or  lets  his  fancy 
riot  in  the  full  flood  of  rapt  imaginings, 
the  oratorical  argument  grows  lyrical  in 
its  poetic  colorings,  over  it  a  mystical 
and  weird-like  tinge  is  thrown,  and  the 
orator  stands  before  us,  like  an  Italian 
improvisatore,  or  some  Homeric  rhapso- 
dist,  telling  the  tale  of  Troy  divine,  in 
the  streets  of  the  Athenian  homes. 

The  peroration  of  one  of  his  argn- 
ments,  as  we  now  recall  it  from  memo- 
ry, afVer  an  interval  of  some  years,  was 
an  affecting  illustration  of  the  tender 
and  beautiful  traits  of  his  speaking.  It 
was  an  argument  to  a  single  judge  sitting 
without  a  jury,  to  hear  a  libel  for  di- 
vorce. Daniel  Webster  was  on  the  oth- 
er side,  and  he  supported  the  husband's 
petition  for  a  divorce,  on  the  ground  of 
the  alleged  wrong  of  the  wife.  Choate 
defended  the  wife  on  the  ground  that  the 
principal  witness  in  the  case  was  not  to 
be  believed,  and  that  the  wife  was  ffdsely 
accused  by  the  husband,  who  perhaps 
was  impatient  of  the  matrimonial  chain. 
He  wound  up  a  close  and  clamorous  at- 
tack upon  the  witness  who  swore  to  cer- 
tain improprieties  of  a  young  man  with 
the  lady,  his  client,  by  the  vehement  de- 
claration that  if  this  were  true,  "  that 
young  man  is  the  Alcibiadts  of  Ameri- 
ca ;"  this  he  uttered  with  vehement  and 
impassioned  enei^y,  "  fire  in  his  eye,  and 
fury  on  his  tongue ;"  and  then  he  made 
a  full  stop ;  he  looked  into  the  stem, 
grand  face  of  Webster,  he  looked  at  the 
scowling  husband,  and  the  tearful  wife ; 
he  looked  at  the  solemn  Judge ;  his  eyes 
seemed  to  moisten  with  his  thought; 
and  presently  a  grave,  calm,  and  plain- 
tive tone  broke  tlie  deep  stillness: 
"  Whom  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
no  man  put  asnnder.  I  heieech  yonr 
Honor,  put  not  away  this  woman  oom 
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her  wedded  ha»band,  to  whom  she  bus 
been  ever  trae,  but  keep  them  still  to- 
gether ;  and,  ere  long,  some  of  the  diit- 
peosations  of  life,  scime  death-bed  re- 
pentance of  a  fal'>e  witness,  giving  np 
Der  falsehood  with  her  dying  breath, 
aome  sickness,  some  calamity  touching 
this  hosb^nd^s  own  heart,  shall  tnedieine 
his  di!«eased  mind,  and  give  her  back  to 
happiness  and  love."  The  subiluing  gen- 
tleness, and  plaintive  beantv  of  this  ap- 
peal to  the  stern  image  of  Justice,  aptly 
personified  in  the  single  judge,  sitting  si- 
Unt  befi>re  him,  was  made  more  marked 
by  the  bold,  strong  way  in  which  Web- 
itor,  who  instantly  rose  to  reply,  began 
his  argument.  For,  conscious,  appa- 
rently, of  the  strong  sympathy  which 
Choate  had  raised,  he  launched  a  heavy 
Uow  at  this  feeling,  at  the  outset.    He 

S^ned  by  a  very  powerful,  but  an  pol- 
ed and  inharmonious,  comparison  of 
the  husband's  fate,  if  not  divorced,  to 
the  punishment  recorded  in  history,  of 
a  dead  and  decaying  body,  lashed  fur- 
ever  to  the  living  and  breathing  form  of 
the  condemned  criminal.  The  impas- 
noned  prayer  of  the  wife^s  advocate, 
however,  was  destined  to  prevail. 

The  rhythm  of  his  composition  we  do 
BOt  think  is  very  noticeable.  There  is  a 
marked  rhythm  in  his  delivery,  and  of 
that  we  shall  speak,  when  we  discuss  his 
manner ;  bnt  let  any  one  unacquainted 
with  his  ordinary  way  of  speaking,  read 
ibud  a  speech  of  his,  and  he  will  per- 
ceive the  want  of  any  musical  quality, 
neh  as  constitutes  the  rhythm  of  jirose ; 
t  rhythm  not  like  that  of  poetry,  uniform 
and  monntonnus,  but  ever-changing,  and 
rising  and  falling  like  the  wild  music  of 
the  wind-harps  of  the  leafless  trees  in 
aatumn,  or  the  sobbing  and  shouting  of 
the  seas. 

His  oratoric  style,  we  think,  shows  for 
itself,  that  it  is  very  much  pre-written. 
And,  indeed,  the  piles  of  iiapers  behind 
vh:ch  he  rises  to  address  a  jurj-,  an<l 
vhich  disappear  as  he  goes  on,  cannot 
ill  be  the  notes  of  evidence  in  the  case ; 
tod  the  nice  and  close  articulntion  of  the 
memliers  of  his  sentences,  with  the  pre- 
cise placing  of  wonls — words  not  meas- 
tted,  hnt  Jilted,  to  their  places— make  it 
certain  that  he  subscribes  to  Ix>rd 
Brangbam*s  theory,  that  vagueness,  and 
k>nsenese,  and  weakness  of  matter,  can 
only  be  prevented  by  the  speaker's  care- 
ftd,  previous-written  comjwsition.  It  is 
true  that  Choate  often  seems  dilTiise  and 
wordy,  but  the  diffuseness  is  an  exuber- 
)  of  illustrative  idea,  and  words  with 


different  shades  of  meaning,  or  additions 
of  ornament;  not  mere  round-about 
paraphrases  to  get  at  his  idea  the  best 
way  ho  can ;  he  strikes  out  his  idea,  as 
sharp  and  clear  as  the  head  on  a  gold  dol- 
lar, or  a  medallitm  of  Louis  Napoleon ; 
but,  like  that,  it  is  embossed  in  relief, 
and  laurelled  with  imager}'.  And,  on 
the  whole,  the  matter  o(  his  speeches  so 
successfr.l  and  striking,  pre<^nts  a  splen- 
did and  encuuraging  example  of  tlie 
union  of  general,  liberal,  and  polite  cul- 
ture, with  the  close  and  austere  elements 
of  firmness  and  solidity,  which  only  hard 
work  can  give — hard  work  among  books 
and  hard  work  among  men. 

Brougham's  productions,  some  of  them 
at  least,  have  been  called,  "  law  papers 
on  fire,^*  and  in  reading  one  of  Cheaters 
speeches,  we  catch  tlie  movement  and 
velocity  of  a  most  fiery  mind,  evidently 
working  with  an  Arab-like  rapidity,  and 
running  faster  and  faster  in  its  course,  as 
it  mounts  its  climax  of  thought ;  rapid, 
close,  short,  hard-hitting  questions,  al- 
ternating with  the  pictures  of  fancy,  and 
the  breathings  of  pa^siion;  and,  as  in 
the  i))i<!st  of  the  ornament  and  the  rap- 
ture, the  iron  links  of  the  argument  roll 
out  and  wind  cUiser  and  closer,  and  the 
ground-work  once  established,  is  gone 
over  with  confirming  and  victorious  em- 
pha>is  again  and  again,  the  ideas  crowd 
thick  »nd  strong  on  the  mind,  the  sen- 
tences grow  fuller  of  meaning,  ami  tf»e 
vigor  and  solidity  of  the  whole  fabric  is, 
as  if  the  lionV  inarrow  of  strength,  were 
poured  into  the  dry  bones  of  the  skele- 
ton argimicnt. 

And  now,  havinir  thus  slightly  ana- 
lyzed Mr.  Choate*s  intellectual  enginery, 
by  which  he  works  tor  his  results,  let  us 
give  a  glance  at  him,  as  he  speaks,  and 
in  full  action.  Tiiere  are  many  orators 
who  rely  almo>t  exclusively  on  their 
"  action  ;'*  that  is,  their  whole  delivery, 
tones,  gestures,  manner,  everything; 
while  others  rely  mainly  on  their  ex- 
hibit! ve  and  enforcing  power  of  rlietoric 
— and  certainly  the  modern  pulpit  reck- 
ons it^  brightest  stars,  among  those 
whose  style  of  matter  is  a  regular 
fancy  arabesque.  But  the  transcendent 
legitimate  climax  of  oratoric  power,  will 
never  be  attained  by  any  mere  excel- 
lence of  matter  ;  it  is  in  manner^  in  the 
ffian.  That  terrible  outburst  of  power, 
that  incomprehensible  <5nvori7f,  so  awful, 
80  irresistible,  with  which  the  prinoe  of 
orators,  in  the  most  celebrated  speech 
yet  siK.»ken  U|)on  earth,  tore  **  the  crown" 
from  the  unwilling  hand  of  .Aschines, 
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and  set  it  for  ever  on  his  own  forehead, 
was  no  grace  of  matter^  but  a  tremen- 
dous, agonitftic  style  uf  pai«sion  and  of 
energy  in  the  manner^  the  delivery,  the 
man. 

Now,  in  their  manner,  some  men  of 
note  are  almost  exclusively  energetic  and 
forcible ;  they  speak  with  nerves  strung, 
with  muscles  braced,  and  the  whole 
frame  erect  and  energized.  But,  usually, 
these  are  nnmelodious  and  somewhat 
hareh  in  speaking,  though  effective.  Lord 
Brougham  is  such  a  speaker,  and  many 
others  whom  we  could  name,  not  quite 
so  far  off.  Others,  again,  are  chiefly  pa- 
thetic, and  graceful,  and  harmonious 
speakers,  speaking  in  rather  a  conversa- 
tional way,  and  with  a  grateful  cadence. 
Eo:<suth  is,  we  think,  to  be  thus  con- 
sidered, and  also  our  own  Wendell  Phil- 
lips. Either  of  these  men  can  speak  two 
or  three  hours  to  an  audience,  without 
wearying  them,  and  if  fully  aroused, 
they  would  make  one  feel  that  it  was 
worth  walking  a  good  many  miles  to 
hear  them;  but  the  doclaimers  of  the 
merely  energetic  school,  ^plit  men's  ears, 
and  tire  them  out  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  But  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
seems  to  us  to  possess  many  of  the  capi- 
tal excellences  of  both  these  classes.  In 
his  oratory,  there  is  a  vehemence,  and  a 
rapidity  of  utterance  i>erfectly  over- 
powering, and  yet  a  musical  flow  and 
tone,  a  modulation  and  cadence,  a  pathos 
and  sweetness  of  inflection,  which  gives 
him  the  power  to  storm  our  souls,  with- 
out stunning  our  ears.  There  is  nothing 
(in  his  delivery),  like  the  drum-beat  rolls 
of  Father  Gavazzi^s  intonations,  pointing 
with  fury  to  the  red  cross  u[»on  his 
bn-a^t,  and  launching  the  thunder  of  his 
passion,  at  the  head  of  Borne ;  nothing 
of  the  hill-side  storining^  of  Daniel 
O'Oounell  before  his  mon»;ter  meetings, 
denouncing  England;  but  there  is  tre- 
mendour*  vehemence,  nevertheless,  which 
makes  itself  felt,  chiefly  in  the  rapid  rate 
of  his  utterance,  and  in  the  emphatic 
stress  o(  the  important  word  in  his  sen- 
tences ;  while  all  the  rest,  the  less  im- 
portant words  and  the  cadences  by  which, 
as  it  were,  he  dismounts  and  comes 
down  from  his  lofty  heights  of  shouting 
emphasis,  run  along  rich,  soft;  and  low, 
sinking,  if  anything,  even  too  far  down 
toward  the  inaudible.  Frequently  he 
produces  a  very  bold  effect,  by  a  nerce 
head-shattering  emphasis,  and  then  drop- 
ping right  down  instantly,  to  the  sim- 
plest colloquialism.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, speak  at  all  in  the  conversational 


way.  It  used  to  be  sud  of  Harriaon 
Gray  Otis,  that  when  yon  met  him  is 
State  Street,  and  heard  him  talk  about 
property,  yon  heard  the  orator  OtiiL 
almost  as  much  as  if  he  were  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  talking  about  politics.  But  nobody 
could  imagine,  from  talking  with  Rolu 
Choate,  that  they  had  heard  the  orator 
Choate.  His  delivery  is  the  most  rapM 
and  sustuned  and  emphatic  which  we 
have  ever  heard,  except  from  the  great 
temperance  advocate,  Gk>agh ;  while  it 
has  a  musical  flow,  and  rhythm,  and  cft- 
dence,  more  like  a  long  and  rising,  and 
swelling  song,  than  a  tolit,  or  an  argu- 
ment. Indeed,  his  rhythm  is  so  marked, 
that  on  first  hearing  him  it  seems  a  little 
like  sing-song,  but  this  impression  booh 
wears  oflf,  and  gives  way  to  a  pleasing 
sensation  of  relief,  which  otherwise  hS 
vehemence  migh  t  prevent.  Not  poosow 
ing  that  liquid  melody  of  tone,  whiok 
in  the  common  accent  of  agreeable  con- 
versation seizes  and  fills  the  ear;  not 
speaking,  indeed,  in  any  degree  in  the 
conversational  key,  which,  when  well 
done,  will  by  its  variety  of  inflection,  br 
its  ever- changing  rhythm  and  natont 
ness,  hold  the  hearer  enchained  for  a  long 
time ;  he  relies  on  this  extremely  nimble 
and  feverish  style  of  utterance,  to  seije 
the  hearer's  mind,  and  keep  him,  running 
along  with  him  at  top-speed,  till  either 
he  chcK)se8  to  let  go,  or  the  auditor 
entirely  exhausted  though  not  disen- 
chanted, drops  off  himsdf.  This  style 
is  fatiguing  to  listen  to  in  a  speaker,  al- 
though fascinating  when  habit  or  geniu 
make  it  natural.  Because  one's  nerves 
and  faculties  get  strung  and  driven  on 
to  such  a  degree  from  involuntary  sym- 
pathy with  Uie  speaker,  tliat  the  hearer 
is  idmost  equally  exhausted,  when  the 
peroration  comes,  as  the  performer  him- 
self. Henry  Clay,  in  a  great  speech, 
would  move  on  through  the  whole  ori- 
toric  voyage,  as  gracefully  as  a  great 

ship,  whose  snowy  plumage  ruffle*  aud 

shivers  in  various  breezes,  stormy  andC 
placid  by  turns,  but  whose  niovement  i^fr 
always  miyjestic,  serene  and  swan-lik 
o^er  the  sea;  but  Choate  is  a  steam-nn 
peller,  of  the  high-pressure  principle- 
rushing  and  si)attering  and  foaming  and 
tearing  ahead — at  a  dead  rate  all  th« 
way.    His  melody  is  one  steady  tuue  all 
the'  time:  its  modulations  and  inion*- 
tions  diversified  and  distinct^  but  all  8e^ 
vient  to  one  dominant  principle  of  mekh 
dy,  whose  general  character  is  pernii- 
neutly  stamped  on  all  he  utters;  evcii 
like '' tbf^  multitudinous  hinghter ''  of  the 
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wmres,  mingling  with  craRhing  breakers 
and  sobbing  billows,  but  all  subordinate 
to,  and  finely  lust  in  the  one  great  ocean 
diapason — the  grand,  majestic  music  of 
the  sea.  Somewbat  in  the  same  way, 
at  least  as  far  as  regards  unbrc^ken  velo- 
city, Wm.  Pinckncy  spoke,  the  mi»?t 
brilliant  legal  >peaker,  before  Choate,  in 
this  country,  to  whom  Benton  in  his 
"Thirty  Tears  in  the  Senate"  attributes 
the  greatest  contemporary  repute  of  elo- 
quence in  Atuerica.  In  the  first  mo- 
menta of  hb  speech,  we  have  been  told 
he  did  not  win,  but  rather  repulsed  you ; 
bat  gathering  headway,  he  gained  more 
and  inure  upon  yon,  till  SiK)n  he  took  the 
helm  of  your  mind,  and  led  vou  hither 
and  thither,  as  the  frenzy  and  the  mood 
iwept  over  him.  And  precir^ely  the  same 
tUng  we  have  heard  said  of  Mr.  Choate, 
by  a  great  and  experienced  authiirity; 
for  the  eminent  critic  declared,  that  he 
Itttened  to  Choate's  Webster  speech  in 
Faneail  Hall,  at  first  with  dislike,  and 
then  with  indifference,  but  soon  with 
delight ;  till  presently  the  orator  got  full 
oommand  of  him,  and  for  the  moment 
•wept  him  wherever  he  wonld. 

Although  this  railroad  rapidity  of 
movement  in  his  elocution  conduces 
thns  to  his  general  effect,  and  as  a  whole, 
perh4^^  gets  fuller  command  of  an 
aadience,  yet  it  certainly  very  mnch 
weakens  the  effect  of  particular  passages. 
We  have  heard  the  must  affecting  and 
illofitrative  periods  rattled  off  by  him  so 
ai  to  call  no  particular  attention  to  tliem ; 
a  mere  dropping  fire  of  distant  musketry, 
when  they  shonld  have  been  delivered 
viih  all  the  deliberateness,  precision  and 
euiphai^is  of  minute  guns.  Grattan  tells 
cs  he  heard  Lord  Chatham  speak  in  the 
Hoa^  of  Lords,  and  it  was  just  like 
ti&ing  to  one  man  by  tlie  button  hole, 
ocept  when  he  lifted'  himself  in  enthu- 
aaain,  and  then  the  effect  of  the  out- 
break was  immense.  But  Choate  is  o/f 
fK)m  the  word  "  go,*^  and  is  all  along  on 
the  high  ropes,  and  bounding  up  like  a 
loil-bLjoded  racer  all  the  time ;  con<e- 
qaently,  the  effect  uf  all  tlie  higher  pas- 
iigea  u  damaged,  the  whole  is  so  hi^h ; 
we  cannot  have  mountains  unless  we  have 
ralleysb 

He  throws  the  same  fiery  enthusiasm 
into  everything — ^a  great  case  or  a  little 
oae — a  great  speech  or  a  common  occa- 
tML  The  client  who  retains  this  great 
adrucikte,  may  always  be  as^ured  that 
ht  geia  the  whole  of  him ;  blood,  brains, 
ererything — hia  inspiration  and  his  per- 
ipiraiiOn — all  are  fully  given  to  him. 


And  in  managing  his  oratorio  artillery, 
ho  shows  great  tact  and  skill,  for  his  re- 
putation as  a  matiter  of  eloquent  whirl- 
winds is  such,  and  a  jury  are  so  often 
cautioned  on  tliis  account,  by  the  oppos- 
ing counsel,  to  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
him,  thut  it  is  often  ne^ssary  to  approach 
his  hearer's  mind  with  unpretending  sim- 
plicity, to  dissipate  his  fears  a  little,  and 
get  him  under  way  gently,  before  ho 
can  be  wliirled  into  the  vortex.  Wo 
once  heard  a  lawyer  who  had  often 
heard  Choate  speak,  declare  that  the 
finest  exhibition  of  eloquence  he  ever 
heard  firom  him,  was  in  a  little  country 
office,  before  a  judge  of  probate,  upon 
the  proving  of  a  will.  It  was  a  winter 
muruing,  and  the  judge  sat  before  the 
fire,  with  his  feet  up  in  the  most  careless 
manner.  lie  evidently  had  a  great  con- 
tempt for  oratory  as  applied  to  law,  and 
was  quite  resolved  to  have  none  of  it ; 
80  turning  up  his  head,ashe  saw  the  coun- 
sel fv*r  the  heir  looking  at  a  pile  of  notes, 
he  said,  in  the  most  indifferent  way, "  If 
youVo  any  objections  to  make,  Mr. 
Choate,  just  state  them  now."  (The 
idea  of  asking  Riifus  Choate,  to  ''just 
state  "  anything !)  Choate  began  in  the 
most  tame  manner  he  could  assume,  by 
running  over  a  few  dry  legal  saws,  and 
some  musty  and  absurd  principles  of 
law,  governing  wills.  The  old  judge  be- 
gan to  prick  up  his  ears;  soon  the  ariju- 
ment  advanced  from  a  mere  legal  princi- 
ple, to  a  tritling  but  telling  illustration 
of  it,  couched,  however,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  legal  phraseology  ;  the  judge  gave 
more  attention,  and  the  advocate  en- 
forced the  illustration  by  a  very  ener- 
getic argument,  but  not  yet  flowery ; 
and  speedily  tlie  judge^s  legs  came  down 
one  alter  the  other,  his  body  turned  n»und, 
and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  speaker ; 
and  at  Inst,  as  he  rose  into  his  congenial 
and  unfettered  field  of  argument,  and 
pictured  with  flaming  passion  the  conse- 
quences to  tlie  whole  domestic  and  so- 
cial state  of  New  England,  if  the  con- 
struction for  which  lie  contended  should 
not  be  applied  to  the  wills  of  the  far- 
mers (if  New  En;rland,  the  judge  fiiiriy 
nodded  in  admiring  acquiescence,  and 
the  unecjualled  advwate  carried  the  case 
and  the  tribunal,  at  the  i)oint  of  the 
bayonet. 

The  vanquished  judge  was  only  in  the 
same  predicament  with  many  an  obdu- 
rate jury.  Throughout  the  whole  of  a 
jury  argument,  you  see  the  resolute,  un- 
flaijgiug  vill  working  on  the  twelve 
men.    When  ho  wooes  and  persuades,  or 
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when,  with  more  determination,  he  seems 
to  say,  "you  ifiall  believe  it,"  at  all 
times  alike,  by  look,  by  expression  of 
face,  by  everything,  he  seems  to  say 
first — **  do  believe  it,  but  if  you  won't, 
yon  shall  believe  it.'*  We  saw  him  once 
walk  right  up  to  a  iuror  who  sat  on  the 
front  seat  of  the  jfry  box,  looking  dog- 
gedly incredulous — rigtit  up  close  to  him 
he  walked,  and  bringing  down  his 
clenclied  fist  almost  In  his  very  eyes, 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  "  give  me  yonr  attention, 
and  I  pledge  myself  to  make  this  point 
wholly  clear  to  yon/'  The  poor  man 
looked  more  crest-fallen  and  criminal 
than  the  accused  prisoner;  he  opened 
his  eyes  and  his  ears  too ;  one  after  an- 
other the  fortifications  in  which  he  had 
intrenched  his  resolution  for  "  a  verdict 
against  Choate,"  went  slam-bang  by  the 
board,  under  the  resistless  forensic  can- 
nonading, and  a  verdict  for  defendant 
sealed  the  success  of  that  audacious  de- 
clamation. 

He  rarely,  however,  uses  invective  or 
the  fiercer  and  more  grand  styles  of  con- 
troversy, but  through  all,  lie  rather 
coaxes  and  leads  and  lulls,  occasionally 
only,  astonishing  and  compelling  assent 
by  thundering  bravuras  of  oratory.  A 
tender  and  melancholy  strain  pervades 
his  utterances,  like  tlie  air  of  a  song 
whose  thoughts  we  take  in  with  our 
minds,  but  whose  feeling  floats  into  our 
hearts,  on  the  gentle  music,  which  ac- 
companies the  words,  running  through 
melodious  variations,  to  a  loving  and 
sorrowing  cadence.  And  often  when 
his  glances  and  tones  show  him  to  be 
"in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,"  suddenly  as 
if  some  soft  south  wind  of  association 
and  emotion  stole  over  him,  he  will  sink 
on  to  the  soft  pedal  of  his  vocal  instru- 
ment, and  a  little  episode  of  delicate  and 
sad  fancies  will  shoot  into  the  coarse 
web  of  his  argument,  dropping  as  gently 
from  his  lips  as  snow  upon  the  sea.  No 
matter  how  vehemently  he  litis  his 
voice,  no  matter  if  in  the  frenzy  of  pas- 
sion he  breaks  out  in  some  mad  and  al- 
most bedlamitish  shout,  he  will  8pee<lily 
sink  into  the  lap  of  a  cadence  mournfully 
beautiful,  falling  upon  the  half-shocked 
ear,  as  west  winds  on  the  half-crushed 
rose-buds.  In  the  speech  to  which  we 
have  before  referred,  where  he  pictured 
the  mourning  of  Mexico,  in  the  funeral 
songs  of  her  dark  daughters,  chanting, 
^^  Ail  woe  is  me  Alhamal  for  a  thousand 
years,"  the  accents  rung  and  moaned 
thn>ugh  that  old  FaneuU  HaU,  like  the 
lamenting  wail  of  a  banished  harpist, 


sweeping  the  cords  of  his  oonntiy's  me- 
mory. 80  universal  and  so  mournful  b 
the  pathetic  element  of  his  delivery, 
that  it  would  require  no  veir  wild  flight 
of  romance,  to  fancy  Calhope  herwif, 
the  muse  of  eloquence,  mingling  forevar 
witli  the  tones  of  her  most  favored  child, 
her  own  laments  for  her  "  lost  art  *'  of 
perfect  oratorv. 

Mr.  Choate^  '*  action,"  as  far  as  bodily 
gesture  and  presence  is  concerned,  does 
not  materially  aid  his  eloquence.  Some 
orators'  pantomine  is  the  perfiect  paint- 
ing of  their  thoughts;  in  the  prophetie 
expression  glancing  o'er  their  &oe  lika 
shadows  on  a  summer's  sea ;  in  the  dis- 
criminating gesture,  each  one  telling  its 
own  story  with  perfect  honesty ;  in  the 
bodily  bondings,  appealing  or  enforcing^ 
the  whole  story  is  told.  As  the  man 
said  who  was  somewhat  deaf,  and  coidd 
not  get  near  to  Clay  in  one  of  hb  finest 
efibrts,  ''*'  I  didn't  hear  a  word  he  said, 
but — Great  Jehovah  I  didn't  he  make 
the  motions?"  But  in  Ohoate  the  deaf 
man  looking  at  him,  would  see  a  gesture 
comparatively  uniform,  and  chiefly  ex- 
pressive only  of  degrees  of  energy,  wad 
a  countenance  mainly  indicative  of  only 
more  or  less  intensity  of  nervous  pae- 
sioR.  His  countenance  is  by  no  meane 
the  looking-glas-s  of  his  soul.  It  is  too 
sallow  and  bilious ;  the  deepest  shadowa 
alone  are  visible  on  its  dark  disk. 

lie  has,  however,  one  extraordinaiy 
instrument  of  gesture,  rarely  if  ever 
precedented ;  and  that  is  Am  leg$.  For 
it  is  a  frequent  resort  of  his,  by  way  of 
emphatUy  to  spring  up,  by  bracing  all  bSa 
muscles,  and  settle  himself  down  again 
on  his  heels^  with  a  force  which  often 
actually  shakes  the  whole  court  room. 

His  voice  is  rich  and  deep,  not  reso- 
nant and  metallic,  a  quality  which  all 
out-of-door  speakers  must  have,  but 
rather  woody  and  deficient  in  "  timbre." 

With  many  orators  the  spring  of  the 
neck  from  Uie  shoulders  gives  a  greafe 
characteristic  effect  of  manner,  to  th^ 
throwing  out  of  their  words.  Webster** 
massive  neck,  sfiringing  from  his  shoul- 
ders like  the  solid  oak,  enforced  every 
emphasis.  Chatham's  lofty  look  was 
greatly  due  to  the  set  of  his  head ;  and 
of  Rachel,  the  tragedienne^  it  is  said  that 
a  certain  harmonious  distance  betweea 
her  well-formed  ear  and  her  shoulden 
lends  great  effect  to  her  correct  gesticu- 
lation and  her  dignified  movementi. 
But  Choate  has  hardly  any  elements  of 
figure  or  person  peculiarlv  favorable  to 
oratory,  except  his  eyes ;  they  send  forth 
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lighfningg  and  Sparkle  and  burn  like  a 
firfr-eyed  worshipper  of  the  East.  It  is 
rather  in  spite  of  his  physique,  in  spite 
of  nature  and  his  stars,  as  Pincknej  said 
of  Fox,  that  he  is  a  first-class  orator. 

And  we  think  with  great  deference  to 
10  Bplendid  an  authority,  that  he  rather 
makes  a  mistake  in  neglecting  action, 
and  relying  too  exclusively  on  more  ve- 
hemence, and  weight  of  ear-filling  words, 
and  ear-catching  thoughts.  For,  after 
all,  for  the  mass  of  mankind,  action^  not 
composition,  is  the  thing — oratory,  uuc 
ilwtoric.  The  brilliant  uniforms  of  the 
nnsiiine  soldiery  will  do  for  a  dress- 
parade,  but  they  are  in  the  way  in  battle ; 
for  bosines^s  for  profit,  for  victory,  we 
want  the  old  grey  coats,  and  no  waddiug 
but  the  solid  bone  and  muscle  in  them. 
And  if  Demosthenes  were  to  rise  from 
his  a»he9  in  the  tomb  tonday,  he  could 
Barer  say  a  better  thing  than  he  did, 
when  thrice  he  answered  the  thrice 
Mked  question.  What  is  the  e^isence  of 
oratory  t  '^Action,  action,  action."  By 
adioa  he  meant  no  mere  school  of 
patore,  bnt  every  bodily  element  of 
cqiresaion  of  thought — the  vocality,  the 
piBHon,  tlie  whole  movement. 

But  we  must  conclude  our  article  feel- 
ilg,  after  all,  great  disappoiutmeut,  tliat 
VB  can  ^ve  no  better  idea  of  this  strange 
nd  anprecedented  orator.  Ho  cannot 
be  dagaerreotyped,  he  can  only  bo  hinted 
tt|  and  as  we  once  heard  a  painter  say 
€f  a  provokingly  elusive  ffice,  you  iniuit 
laake  £  memorandum  of  the  countenance, 
and  let  fimcy  do  the  rest.  The  faint 
idea  which  a  Uterally  exact  speech  re- 
ported would  g^ve,  cannot  be  had,  for 
no  reporter  can  follow  him,  aud  after  a 
ipeecL  be  can*t  tell  what  he  said ; — ^Thore 
ire  his  copious  notes  to  be  sure,  at  your 
Mrrice,  which  he  can*t  road,  and'  the 
■an  haa  yet  to  be  born  of  woman  who 

There  have  been  moments  when,  in 


speaking  for  the  life  of  a  man,  he  rose 
above  himselr^  his  head  grew  classic  and 
commanding,  his  form  towered  np  into 
heroic  inipressiveness,  and  then,  indeed, 
he  grasped  tho  thunderbolt ;  for  then  it 
was  given  him  faintly  to  shadow  forth 
that  consummate  eloquence,  the  dream 
and  the  ideal  of  Cicero; — the  uuap- 
proached  combination  of  logic  and  learn- 
ing, aud  poetry  and  passion,  and  music 
and  action,  all  in  one  flaming  tide  of 
oratorical  power;  the  most  imposing  form 
of  power  which  God  has  ever  given  to 
man  to  show  forth. 

Other  jury  advocates  ma v  surpass  him 
in  single  points ;  but  take  him  for  all  in 
all,  we  think  ho  brings  more  varied  and 
higher  qualities,  more  intellectual  weight 
ot*  metal  to  the  bar,  than  any  man  of 
our  time  wlio  has  made  legal  advocacy 
the  almost  exclusive  theatre  of  his  ener- 
gies and  his  fame.  Erskine  may  have 
had  more  bimple  grace  of  diction  and  a 
more  quiet  and  natural  passion ;  Curran 
may  have  had  an  equally  impassioned 
but  more  unstudied  rush  of  fervor,  in 
his  Celtic  raptures;  Ogden  Hoti'man  may 
be  more  naturally  melodious  in  his 
rhythm,  suggesting  more  vividly  the  fable 
of  him  who  liad  a  nest  of  singing-birds 
in  his  throat;  and  possibly  Pinckney 
may  have  had  a  harder  Icgul  head,  for 
laying  the  foundations  of  his  legal  rhe- 
toric; but  when  we  con&ider  that  he 
adds  to  so  many  forensic  arts,  such  wide- 
varying  intellectual  accomplishment,  al- 
most satisfying  Cicero*s  magnificent 
myth  of  him  who  should  make  himself 
most  illustrious  of  orators,  by  first  being 
the  foremost  mau  in  every  branch  of 
learning  which  men  could  talk  about — 
then  wo  unhesitatingly  rank  him  the 
first  orator,  as  well  as  most  formidable 
advocate,  who  now,  in  any  quarter  of 
the  globe  where  the  English  language  is 
spoken,  is  ever  seen  standing  before  the 
jury  panel. 


aUESTION  ?  no,  never.    I  admitted  thee 
As  Arabs  do,  an  unexpected  guest ; 
Frank  welcumc  and  repose  I  gave  to  thee, — 

Not  much  to  give — but  giving  of  my  best. 
For  I,  like  them,  was  also  desert-dwelling. 

Too  fVee  and  Etrong  to  dread  disloyalty, 
Knowing  tho  future,  its  own  secret  telling, 

Would  lift  in  time  the  veil  of  destiny. 
In  the  wild  tent  till  earliest  morning  staying, 

Concealed  the  name  and  purpof^e  both  may  be — 
After  that  time,  departure  still  d '.'laying, 

Either  to  hide  is  base  discourtesy. 
With  Arab  patience  for  Love's  iiunrise.  too, 
I  waited,  oh  beloved — it  brought  me  you. 
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A   BALL   AT    THE   TUILERIES. 


IF  we  desire  to  feel  the  public  pulse  iu 
England,  wo  attend  a  parliamentary 
debate,  or  have  a  talk  at  the  club ;  and  in 
America  we  read  the  newspapers.  There 
b  a  more  amusing  way  of  doing  this  in 
Paris,  and  that  is  by  going  to  the  balls. 
Dancing  there  is  a  function  of  life,  a 
normal  phase  of  national  development ; 
it  is  what  racing  and  boxing  are  in  Brit- 
ain, and  speecliifying  in  the  United 
States — ^a  safety-valve  for  unappropriat- 
ed animal  spirits,  in  the  escape  of  which, 
when  narrowly  observed,  we  may  trace 
the  grade  of  the  political  therinumetor. 
Balls  in  Paris  are  representative,  and 
share  the  distinctions  of  society ;  the 
middle  class,  the  ruling  powers,  and  the 
fiuaatics  of  all  ranks  may  find  appropri- 
ate gyrations  in  their  respective  spheres. 
There  were  more  than  three  thousand 
people  at  the  Jardin  d^Hiver  when  we 
entered ;  the  gas-light  fancifully  distrib- 
uted, the  sparkling  jets,  cool  vistas  lead- 
ing into  what  seemed  interminable 
groves,  the  oriental  charm  of  numerous 
tropical  plants,  lamps  among  the  trees — 
the  extent,  variety,  verdure,  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  scene,  were  as  charocteris- 
tio  of  artificial  magnificence  as  of  en- 
joyable instincts.  To  an  American  eye, 
when  at  leisure  to  examine  the  details 
of  a  spectacle  the  general  eftect  of  which 
is  so  enchanting — the  dearth  of  female 
beauty,  the  superior  ta;*te  iu  dress,  and 
the  order  and  propriety  of  so  mixed  an 
assembly,  are  almost  simultaneous  dis- 
coveries. Here  were  met  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  Parisian  houryeoise;  and 
the  serious  zeal  with  which  they  engage 
in  the  pastime,  the  business-like  process 
of  the/ete^  assure  us  that,  like  so  many 
children,  the  holiday  antidote  has,  for 
the  time  at  least,  neutralized  the  bane  of 
political  discontent.  A  long  series  of 
these  entertainments,  with  a  grand  one 
at  the  Ilotel  Ville,  in  persixective,  will 
keep  their  civic  aspirations  in  check  for 
the  winter.  From  the  comparatively 
subdued  pleasures  of  the  Jardin  d'Hiver, 
we  hastened  to  the  Saturnalia  of  the 
Theatre  Frangais.  Tlie  bal  masqui  is 
the  climax  of  Parisian  social  excitement. 
The  domino  reconciles  many  a  giddy 
noddle  to  tlie  loss  of  the  liberty  cap ;  to 
become  a  harlequin  is  some  compensa- 
tion for  failing  to  be  a  republican  citi- 
zen ;  freedom  from  social  restraint  is,  at 
least,  secured ;  fun,  gallantry,  and  salta- 
tory possibilities  enjoy  a  carnival,  if  rea- 


son and  dignity  keep  lent ;  and,  m  m 
thread  the'  giddy  crowd,  hear  the  g^ 
laughter,  and  witness  the  extravagant 
pantomime,  we  comprehend  the  philoeo- 

})hy  of  amusement  as  a  narcotic  for  res^ 
ess  believers  iu  the  doctrine  of  self-goT- 
ernment.  The  transition  from  the  mn- 
nicipal  salon  to  the  imi>erial  halls,  from 
the  theatre  to  the  palace,  teaches  tht 
same  lesson. 

My  window  at  Meurice^s,  oommandei 
a  view  of  the  Tuileries,  and  on  the  ew 
of  the  first  ball  under  the  Empire,  as  I 
gazed  on  those  massive  walls,  and  re* 
verted  to  the  old  tile  mannfoctory  whenos 
their  name  is  derived,  the  shadow  of 
the  dark  Italian  memories  that  clostar 
around  its  origin  in  the  crimes  of  Cadiih 
rine  de  Medicis,  sinister,  improvideiilu 
and  cruel,  yet,  like  her  family,  devoted 
to  art  and  letters,  seemed  to  return ;  tfaea 
rose  the  noble  image  of  Henry  IV.,  who 
greatly  extended  their  range,  the  brsTse 
soldier  and  tender  lover,  best  of  Frenob 
kings,  though  influenced  to  evil,  weak 
of  purpose,  and  the  slave  of  his  passioiiiL 
— stabbed  at  last  by  a  street  assassin.  I 
thought  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  completed 
the  grand  gallery,  with  his  memorable 
court,  the  astute  cardinals,  the  brilliant 
authors,  and  frail  beauties ;  of  the  mar- 
der  of  Louis  XVI.*s  Swiss  guard  a* 
the  portals;  of  the  pavilion  of  Flore^ 
where  Bonaparte  dwelt,  and  afterwarde 
the  restored  kiwg ;  and  of  Louis  Philipps^ 
flying  in  disguise  through  the  back  door. 
The  roll  of  carriages,  as  they  entered  tiie 
gateway,  announced  the  last  of  the  thou- 
sand vicissitudes  that  mark  the  annali 
of  the  Tuileries.  Where  the  triamph- 
ant  mob  once  spread  with  fiendish  ex- 
ultation, long  lines  of  soldiers  were 
drawn  up,  and  between  them  sncceaaiv^ 
eqnii>ages  rolled  to  the  imposing  en- 
trance. Elsewhere  the  vast  ci>urt-yard 
was  ominously  still  and  deserted. 

Ascending  that  magnificent  staircase, 
the  gorgeous  display  of  flowers  in  the 
ante-room,  so  eloquently  indicative  of  a 
gala,  and  the  courteous  throng  of  Uy- 
eried  attendants  broke  upon  the  sight 
with  a  more  dazzling  effect  thus  suddenly 
encountered  after  such  a  reverie;  bat 
the  sensation  of  uleasurable  abandon^ 
natural  to  the  yestibulo  of  a  festal  scene^ 
was  checked,  almost  solemnized,  by 
the  appearance  of  so  many  armed  ana 
formal  sentinels.  It  was  like  enterii^ 
the  precincts  of  an  enchanted  sphere^ 
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where  peril   threatened   wLile  beanty 
tared ;  what  if  the  dormant  instinct  for 
inedom  should  awake,  or  the  vengeance 
of  outraged  humanity  steal  upon  the 
hour  of  mirth?    Pleasure  seemed  here 
■kin  to  fear,  and  the  serpent  coiled  be- 
neath the  roses ;  here  whence  monarchs 
bad   fled    in    terror,    and    blood    had 
itained  the  tbreslihold,  the  sceptre  been 
vresttrd  from  the  grasp,  and  the  deluge 
of  licen£e  overflowed.    I  paused,  aud 
looked  down  the  vast  suite  of  gilded  sa- 
loons, from  whose  lofty  and  arcned  roofs 
luuig  a  million  flashing  lamps,  and  :>ver 
vhose  ex{)ansive  floors  were  scattered 
gEOOfis  in  every  variety  of  costume.  The 
aleiidid  interi(8>  of  the  palace  had  un- 
dacgone  a  complete  renovation;  every 
eomioe  was  bright  with  fresh  gold,  every 
laafe  and  window  with  new  tapestxy.    If 
tile  most  luxuriant  art  of  the  upholsterer 
Qonld  erase  the  memory  as  well  as  the 
▼aftiges  which  time  had  left  on  this  an- 
^ateat  home  of  royaltv,  the  illusion  would 
llftTe  been  entire,    l^ot  a  token  remain- 
ed of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  but  every- 
vkere  memoriab  of  ^naparte. 

On  all  sides  is  evident  the  policy  of 
tlia  nephew  to  revive  the  glory  of  his 
Uncle-.     In  the  Salle  de  Marechaux^  how 
eaeh  £tice  and  figure  recalled  his  victo- 
riaa!     There  was  Davoust,  tlie  inflexi- 
Ue  disciplinarian ;  St.  Cyr,  all  impulse ; 
Jwiot,  whom  we  seem  to  luive  personal- 
ly known,  from  the  vivid  biography  of 
iam  duchess ;  Ney,  *^  the  bravest  of  the 
braTe,"  whose  courage  is  endeared  by 
martyrdom ;  the  brilliant  Murat,  whose 
rich  nnifurm  and  gallant  air  symbolize 
Ilia  Italian  campaigns;  MacdonalJ,  tiie 
immovable ;  Murtier,  who  defended,  and 
Xarmont,  who  surrendered  Paris ;  Mas- 
mm,  who  held  out  so  unwaveringly  at 
Ganoa ;  and  Victor,  the  hero  at  Maren- 
90L     The  most  careless  eye  among  those 
gay  danoexB  could  not  but  fall  upon  these 
foii-lenirth  martial  portraits,  that  seemeil 
to  justify  the  presence  of  a  kinsm.in  of 
tbetr  chief  in  the  palace  now  thrown 
open    by  imperial  hospitality.    Hepre- 
aentativea  of  every  country,  rank,  and 
profeasion,   make  up  the  throng.    The 
Tork  with  jewelled  turban,  the  olive 
check  and  dark  eye  of  Italy,  the  mercu- 
rial Greek  with  Levantine  cap,  and  em- 
broidered tonic ;  Albion^s  fresh  complex- 
lona;  diplomatists  in  gold  lace,  old  war- 
do9s  whose  breasts  are  covered  with  or- 
den,  ladies  with  diamond  conducts  and 
tiqaisite  garlands,  black-coated  civilians 
*-nere  whirling  in  giddv  circles,  there 
moving  to  and  fro,  now  clustered  in  talk- 


ative knots,  and  now  scattered  in  lonelT 
bewilderiueut — tlie  whole  flooded  wi^ 
light,  radiant  with  color,  and  swayed  by 
the  voluptuous  swell  of  music  from  the 
choicest  band  in  £uroi>e. 

The  comimny  is  a  sign  of  the  times. 
The  most  prominent  individuals  are  am- 
bassadors, military  oflicers,  members  of 
the  Bonaparte  family,  and  f^traugers  with 
no  interest  in  the  scene  excei)t  as  a  pas- 
time. The  elements  of  civic  society 
represented  are  mainly  finance  and  war; 
not  one  uf  tiio  old  noblesie^  no  great 
author,  and  few  generals,  with  a  European 
reputation  are  di^^coverable;  the  best 
blood  and  brain  of  the  kingdom  are  at 
the  chateaux,  in  exile,  or  secluded  in  do- 
mestic or  learned  retirement.  The  hand- 
some face  of  Marshall  Xey's  son,  the 
bizarre  costume  of  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham; the  autocrat  of  wealth — ^Rotha- 
child,  the  delicate  beauty  of  a  score  of 
fair  American:*,  and  the  enormous  display 
of  jewels  on  the  persons  of  fat  dames, 
who6e  manners  suggest  th.it  the  palace 
circle  is  new  to  them,  are  the  salient 
features  of  the  assembly.  The  whole 
lacks  the  snbdncd  polish  of  a  less  acci- 
dental prestige ;  one  can  read  a  sense  of 
independence  rather  than  of  privilege 
in  the  bearing  of  many.  The  guests, 
though  restrained  by  the  courtesy  that 
always  rules  a  French  ossein blagef  be- 
tray little  deference  aud  much  well-bred 
nonclialonce.  Curiosity,  not  respeot,  la 
evidently  the  prevalent  feeling.  The 
dancers  give  themselves  little  trouble  to 
recognize  any  meaning  in  the  entertain- 
ment, except  that  of  a  public  ball.  The 
loungers  act  a;«  if  they  had  paid  tor  their 
tickets.  The  free-and-easy  style  of  re- 
publicanism somewhat  mcongruously 
blends  mi\x  regal  appointments.  It  is 
more  like  a  democratic  levee  than  an 
imperial  reception ;  and  amid  all  the 
splendor,  it  is  inipos^^ible  to  glance  around, 
without  encountering  something  very 
hUue  or  decidedly  parvenu. 

Ere  the  Em^teror  made  his  appexiranoe 
I  could  not  but  muse  of  his  antecedents. 
One  of  his  intimates  in  New  York,  had 
often  described  to  me  their  mutual  prac- 
tice with  fire-arms  and  the  dexterity 
with  which  the  poor  adventurer  used  to 
load,  prime,  and  discharge  a  musket  in 
the  back-yard  of  his  obscure  lodgings ; 
anotiier,  who  hod  taste  for  a  sleight  ot 
hand,  also  a  dominant  passion  of  the 
exile,  recounted  his  tricks  of  legerdemain, 
and  assured  me  that,  though  hia  ouoadam 
friend  was  not  much  of  a  gooa  fellow, 
he  was  a  capital  Juggler;  whiie  ft  wMf 
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Booiable  lady  complained  that  he  only 
frequented  her  house  to  sit  in  gloomy 
abstraction;  and  an  old  gentleniau  to 
whom  ho  had  brought  letterst,  praised  the 
fatalistic  hardihood  with  which  ho  re- 
mained in  a  city  made  solitary  by  pesti- 
lence, and  tlie  cool  facility  he  exhibited 
in  getting  in  and  out  of  rows,  borrowing 
money  and  preserving  a  mysterious  si- 
lence about  his  plans,  sentiments  and 
condition.  Thus  associated  witli  the 
least  intellectual  accomplishments  and 
with  a  youth  of  vagabondage,  it  re(juired 
some  effort  of  credulity  to  realize  that 
tlie  taciturn  rtiysterer  of  Xew  York  was 
master  of  those  brilliant  halls,  and  the 
host  at  tliat  imperial  festival.  There 
was  anotlier  and  more  recent  ])icture  to 
render  the  contrast  more  dramatic.  At 
every  railway  station  in  England,  huck- 
Bters  thrust  in  our  faces  Victor  Hugo's 
"  Napoleon  the  Little,"  a  mtisterpiece  of 
invective,  so  that  his  career  branded 
with  the  Bcatliing  iron  of  sarcasm,  was 
rednocted  to  the  fancy,  amid  the  present 
blandishments  of  his  success. 

In  the  pauses  of  the  mu-jio,  tlie  very 
terma  of  that  withering  arraignment 
seemed  to  proclaim  an  ^^equilibrium 
resting  on  iniquity  '* — the  '^  hand  stained 
with  blood  which  dips  a  finger  in  holy 
water,"  n  ruler  destined  for  "  the  hyena 
cage  of  history,"  who  ^Mias  committed 
an  enormous  crime,  and  yet  remains 
paltry,"  who  erecfc*  a  tli'rono  "with 
corpses  beneath  ;"  whose  political  expe- 
dient "is  compounding  two  hypocrisies 
— a  military  hypocrisy  towanls  the 
army  and  a  religious  hypocrisy  towards 
the  clergy,"  whose  art  is  "to  feign 
death,"  whose  master  stroke  of  policy 
was  that  he  "arrested  and  conliued, 
against  law,  the  representatives  of  the 
sovereign  people:"  the  sum  tot:d  of 
whose  regime  is  "Jesuitism  and  corporal- 
ism,"  who  being  "  an  ape,"  did  "  what 
the  lion  dared  not  do;"  and  whose  mis- 
sion is  to  "  make  mankind  shrug  their 
shoulders."  As  these  anathenitis  recurr- 
ed, I  imagined  the  historian  of  the  fu- 
ture, "  leading  to  jjosterity,  by  the  ear," 
the  "nocturnal  strangler  of  liberty."  I 
oompared  the  brightness  and  placidity 
of  the  ;scene  to  the  author's  tine  image 
of  the  frozen  Neva,  and  seemed  to  hear 
the  first  low  rumble  and  shiver  that  fore- 
tell the  breaking  up  and  overflow  of 
the  fettered  torrent.  No  wonder  that 
men  of  aspiring  thought  and  candid 
speech  are  banished  from  France. 

Thb  freedom  of  criticism,  like  the 
obtervationfl  excited   by  a   new  pUiy, 


united  to  such  familiar  paaaaget  in 
the  life  of  a  political  adventurer,  gaYtt 
a  theatrical  air  to  the  whole  soene, 
which  was  enhanced  by  the  appearance 
of  the  hero,  of  what  would  be  a  oomedy 
or  melodrama,  but  for  the  tragic 
events  antecedent  to,  and  conseqnent 
upon  his  usurpation.  At  tlie  first  glanoey 
Louis  Napoleon,  in  hi.^  military  costumei 
looked  like  a  mere  soldier ;  hia  moderate 
stature,  and  an  utter  absence  of  any- 
thing like  elegance  of  carriage,  did  not 
suggest  rank.  The  light  color  of  hia 
hair  and  complexion  indicate  a  German 
origin.  A  stitf,  constrained,  undemon* 
strati ve  air,  however  appropriate  to  mar* 
tial  character,  is  essentially  the  reverM 
of  that  which  belongs,  either  to  the  at- 
tractive com|)anion,  or  the  miin  of 
genius.  The  only  trace  of  the  great 
Oorsican  was  discernible  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  head  is  set  on  the  shoolderii 
or  rather  the  breadth  and  back  incli- 
nation of  the  latter.  He  moved  slowlj^ 
but  the  calm  action  was  less  that  of 
habitual  dignity,  than  artificial  con- 
straint. A  more  cold  face  it  is  diffionlt 
to  imagine;  a  remarkable  trait  of  the 
uncle  was  a  power  to  discharge  hia 
features  of  all  expression;  bat  in  the 
true  outline  and  latent  intensity  of  hia 
extraordinary  countenance,  this  occa- 
sional blank ncss  was  effective;  in  the 
nephew,  it  does  not  seem  will  alone  that 
renders  expression  inscrutable,  but  na- 
ture. It  is  next  to  impossible  to  catch 
his  eye,  which  lacks  both  fire  and  soft- 
ness, while  a  thick  brown  monstaohe 
entirely  conceals  tlie  lines  and  workinoa 
of  the  mouth.  There  is  muscle  enon^ 
but  no  token  of  nervous  sensibility ;  the 
natural  language  of  the  face  and  flgore 
would  be  heavy,  were  it  not  for  some- 
Uiiug  sinister  and  determined  obviona  in 
both.  Uis  maxim,  that  the  lymphatics 
rule  the  world,  is  obviously  derivea  fh>ni 
consciousness.  Thus,  the  gait,  manner, 
and  physiognomy,  by  their  complete 
want  of  freedom  and  vivacity,  gave  the 
impression  of  an  actor,  which  the  showy 
and  glittering  rooms  confirmed ;  and 
when  he  bowed  sturdily  to  some  keen- 
eyed  ambassador,  took  the  hand  of  an 
old  militaire^  attempted  a  wan  smile, 
led  out  Lady  Conway  or  the  Princess 
Mathildo  and  walked  a  quadrille,  or 
seated  himself  on  a  divan — acta  of  a  play 
suggested  themselves  to  the  imagination ; 
he  seemed  to  be  performing  the  Idng  or 
duke  of  an  opera,  and  not  quite  at  home 
in  the  part,  though  anxious  to  be  cor- 
rect, oven   to  pedantio  formally.     It 
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WIS  eorioua  to  note  the  obserrations  t>f 
the  crowd.    "Just  the  man  for  France," 
obeerved  a  stadent,   *^I  saw  him  dis- 
meant    at  a   guard-house   last    week, 
eomteouflly  take    the  mnaket  from    a 
•oldier's  hand  and  shoot  a  bird  on  the 
wing.    He   knows  how  to  make   the 
army  love  him."    ^^Just  the  man  for 
France,^'  sud  one   of  his  physicians; 
''he  does  not  know  what  fear  ukeans; 
riding   out   daily  in   an  open  wagon, 
mining    here    with    a    promiscuous 
throng — aboTe  precaution,  Uiough  fully 
aware  of  danger.    The  other  morning, 
I  was  in  attendance  very  early.    He 
eune  oat  of  his  chamber,  and  for  tiie 
benefit  of  light,  took  a  chair  within  two 
ftec  of  the  window.    As  we  conversed, 
a  mioi^s  head  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
other  side  of  the  glass.    I  could  not 
nestndn  anexcUmation,  and  instinctively 
iprang  aside— the  idea  of  assamination 
naahiog  on   my  mind.    The  Euiperor 
neTer  started,  or  even  looked  surprised, 
hot  asked,  in  his  usual  tone :  '  what  do 
y<m   suppose  that   felluw  wants?'     It 
tamed    out,  when  the    servants  were 
called,  that  he  was  a  window-cleaner, 
and   ignorant  which  apartments  were 
ooeopied  by  his  majesty,  had  set  his  lad- 
der  first   at    the   casement  where  we 
were."   "  He  is  just  the  man  for  France," 
observed  a  wealthy  lace-merchant,  wip- 
ing the  perspiration  from  his  forehead, 
^■ee  how  he  has  improved  the  city; 
what  a  splendid  street  is  the  Rue  Kivoli, 
and  how  fast  the  Louvre  is  approaching 
the  ToileriesI-'    ^He  is  just  the  man 
tar  France." 
•*ho^ 
point 

**tlie  best  ruler  we  over  had,"  echoed  a 
pretty  woman  daintily  arrayed,  ''how 
qdendid  were  those  fiteg^  lost  summer, 
at  St.  Clond,  and  is  not  this  charming  V^ 
^  He  preserves  law  and  order,"  said  a 
banker,  ^  trade  flourishes ;"  ''  tliey  are  a 
fickle  people  and  need  the  curb,"  re- 
marked an  Englishman;  *'it's  Provi- 
deooe,"  declared  a  baroness  of  the  new 
nobility,  ^*  Bonaparte's  star  is  in  the 
■Boendant."  "  It  was  a  question  between 
anarchy  and  despotinro,"  remarked  a 
Joamalist;  "everybody  is  content," 
■aid  an  abb4,  ^except  atheists  and 
author*."  ''The  Faubourg  St.  Germain," 
chimed  in  a  fair  denizen  of  the  Ghauss^ 
d'Antin  '-is  obsolete;  the  Emperor 
leetigniscs  merit  before  birth."  ''Ja- 
mais bal  plus  beau,"  announced  the  next 
■ioniing*B  poomal,  '^n^avait  eu  lieu; 
Ws  di^ositauns  avaient  6t6  admirable- 


I    luuenesi '     "no   is  jusl  ine  man 

France,"  repeated  a  young  officer, 

ow  pneroasly  he  treats  us !"  and  lie 

nted  to  an  order  in  his  button-hole ; 


inent  prise^  et  la  f&te  ordonn6e  avec  an 
goiit  parfait.  Sa  M<yost6  a  dans6  plu- 
sieurs  foi#." 

Partisans  of  the  Emperor  justify  his 
usurpation,  by  allepring  the  currnption 
of  the  Chambers,  and  the  design  of  that 
body  to  interfere  with  the  army,  and 
in  fact,  the  imnnncnce  of  treason,  re- 
quiring a  sudden  and  bold  exercise  of 
power;  had  not  the  executive  then 
seized  the  government,  they  argue  that 
bloody  anarchy  would  have  desolated 
the  kingdom,  and  lawless  ambition 
brougiit  dismay  and  ruin  upon  all  the 
interests  of  social  life.  Admitting  the 
truth  of  such  reasoning,  a  crisia  like  thia 
affords  no  valid  excuse  for  the  absolute 
retention  of  authority,  and  the  total  dis- 
regard of  popular  rights ;  neither  can  the 
fiirce  and  favor  of  circumstances  be 
made,  by  the  most  ingenious  casuistry, 
to  exalt  the  character  of  a  ruler  in  the 
scale  of  moral  or  political  eminence.  In 
vain  do  we  seek  in  the  course  of  the 
President,  from  the  day  of  his  solemn 
inaugural  oath  to  maintain  a  repablican 
constitution,  to  that  when  he  declared 
himself  absolute,  a  t>ingle  proof  of  disin- 
tere>ted  rectitude.  His  means  have 
been  intrigue  and  military*  force,  his  end 
individual  ]>ower.  Wo  can  discover  no 
original  greatness,  such  as  his  parasites 
claim,  iuthe  girding  upof  his  loins  intosol- 
dier-Hke  trim,  his  patronage  of  fire-arms, 
his  embellishments  of  the  city,  his  in- 
scrutable i>olicy,  and  imitative  harangues. 
The  old  machinery  of  despotism  only,  is 
apparent;  and  if  it  be  indeed  true  that 
the  elastic  and  brave  spirit  of  the  nation 
is  so  debased,  as  to  be  capable  of  no  other 
discipline,  if  the  requisite  wisdom  and 
virtue  are  wanting  for  their  self-govern- 
ment; and  tliis  man  is  a  providential 
muster — there  yet  remains  no  ground 
for  admiration  of  I  dm,  and  for  them, 
only  pity.  For  an  educated  freeman  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  especially 
an  American,  to  be  cajoled  by  the  organ 
of  such  a  government,  and  place  reliance 
on  the  dicta  of  the  Jdoniteur^  yield  to 
the  bhndi'shmonts  of  regal  fites^  the 
worn  out  masquerade  of  priests  and 
orders,  the  physical  renovation  of  the 
metropolis,  and  above  all,  to  be  seduced 
into  admiration  of  or  even  acquiescence  in 
the  casual  triumph  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
through  a  blind  devotion  to  material 
sncce.'^s,  argues  a  temper  so  void  of  mag- 
nanimitv,  a  way  of  tliinking  so  con- 
teiuptible,  that  they  befit  only  serfs  and 
hucksters,  and  disgrace  the  liberal  and 
humane.    It  is  lamentable  to  note,  in 
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this  age,  snoh  a  want  of  disorimination 
between  oircnmstances  and  charaoter, 
expediency  and  right,  snccess  and  merit, 
truth  and  falsehood. 

There  is  a  preyalent  distrnst  of  the 
legitimacy  of  this  restorer  of  the  Bona- 
parte dynasty ;  hon  mng  ne  peut  mentir^ 
say  the  disappointed  republicans  in  pro- 
testing against  the  fardoal  voting  upon 
which  his  imperial  authority  is  declared, 
by  his  advocates,  to  rest ;  and  they  oon- 
Bole  themselves  by  assuming  his  igno- 
minious downfall  as  certun:  *^Diea 
n^est  pas  pour  les  brigands ;  il  leor  ao- 
eorde,  parfois,  nn  6ph6mdre  triompke, 
afin  de  rendre  leur  punition  plus  eofai- 
tante  et  leur  chute  plus  ignomineuse." 

When  centralization  is  the  method  of 
rale,  power  is  within  the  grasp  of  any 
unprincipled  and  bold  political  adven- 
turer in  whom  the  executive  authority 
happens  to  be  vested.  The  process  visi- 
ble at  Paris  on  the  third  of  December, 
should  be  a  perpetual  warning  against 
sooh  a  concentrated  distribution  of  politi- 
cal and  oflScial  power.  When  the  sol- 
diers surrounded  the  Ohamber  of  Depu- 
ties, the  unarmed  representatives  were 
wh^ly  at  their  mercy,  and  so  secret  was 
the  manoBUvre,  that  not  a  dozen  speota- 
tors  witnessed  the  seizure  of  their  per- 
sons; when  this  act  of  perfidy  was 
effected,  forth  firom  the  Elys^  rode  the 
usurper,  and  although  vwctaTtpublique! 
was  shouted  under  his  horse's  nose,  alert 
policemen  and  mounted  guards  with 
sabres  and  rifles^  easily  kept  off  the 
crowd.  Unusual  nerve  was  doubtless 
requisite;  but  even  the  animal  courage 
of  Louis  Napoleon  was  not  adeouate  to 
conceal  his  agitation;  ^pallido  come 
un  re  9ul  trtmo^^  as  Alfieri  would  have 
said,  he  fiioed  the  chained  tempest;  tlien  a 
fiBw  cannon  raked  the  streets  and  the 
thing  was  done;  thefe  only  remained 
the  chance  of  assassination  and  the  in- 
dignation of  honest  freemen. 

One  would  really  imagine  that  politi- 
cal wisdom,  national  development,  the 
relation  of  civil  liberty  to  individual 
good,  were  mere  vague  theories  of  no 
practical  significance :  that  nations,  like 
men,  outgrow  and  forget  the  dreams  of 
their  youth ;  and  that  the  ideal  of  desira- 
ble government,  in  the  nineteenth  cen  • 
tury,  was  a  military  despot  who  knows 
how  to  employ,  exile,  and  shoot  malcon- 
tents, institute  an  efficient  police,  and 
encourage  the  religious  orders;  build 
new  streets,  improve  old  ones,  silence 
the  press,  amuse  and  frighten  tlie  people 
by  tarns,  oi^ole  ministers,  and  make  a 


tool  of  the  leg^lature;  so  that  thcte  k 
no  disturbance,  and  every  one  is  free  to 
buy  and  sell,  work  and  p^y — do  evtq^ 
thing  but  make  their  own  lawa,  nd 
utter  their  trae  thought. 

Th€««  is  one  argament,  however,  that 
even  material  utilitarians  cannot  evadeii 
and  that  is  the  temporary  nature  of  sooh 
a  rule.  It  ki,  at  best-,  a  system  of  expo- 
nents, containing  no  element  of  progres- 
sive and  permanent  good.  Tliink  of  the 
balance  of  society  suspendeil  on  the 
thread  of  one  man's  life  I  Con&ervativei 
tremble  when  they  speculate  on  the 
death  of  the  Emperor.  All  his  attempts 
to  bring  back  the  prestige  of  his  griat 
namesake's  era,  though  gratifying  ta 
national  vanity,  accuse  the  dearth  of 
glory  which  now  hangs  over  France  like 
an  eclipse.  The  splendid  mausoleum  of 
NaiK>]eon,  the  new  statue  of  Josephine, 
the  brilliant  inauguration  of  Ney's  mona- 
ment,  only  serve  to  turn  backward  the 
gaze  of  the  people,  and  baffle  its  per- 
spective ken.  It  proves,  too,  an  incon- 
gruous experiment  to  unite  the  rites  and 
trappings  of  empire  to  the  modes  of 
thinking  which  obtain  in  the  present 
age.  The  friar's  garments  that  flutter 
la  the  breeze  to-day,  seem  like  obsoloto 
raiment  hunted  up  for  a  masquerade,  in 
a  city  where  the  eloquent  Goquerel  ex- 
horts, with  all  the  simple  fervor  of  a 
Protestant  minister,  and,  by  the  dul^ 
beauty  of  his  life,  illustrates  the  primi- 
tive truths  of  Christianity.  Neither  is  it 
possible  to  retrograde  completely;  tho 
troops  which  Louis  Napoleon  snpportik 
at  Rome  for  the  Pope's  protection,  havo 

E roved  an  inadequate  bribe;  and  hit 
[oliness  refuses  to  annomt  the  imperial 
head,  until  Protestant  rites  are  prohibited 
by  edict  in  France. 

His  system  dies  with  him  becaoso  Ijl, 
is  but  the  artificial  revival  of  an  eflfote 
civilization.  Meantime,  to  pretend  to 
recognize  greatness  in  a  career  whidi 
embodies  no  principle  of  advanceal0^i. 
or  consistency,  is  to  insult  humanity. 
It  is  an  old  and  an  easy  abuse  of  powofi 
for  the  head  of  an  army  to  fence  him« 
self  round  with  bayonets ;  the  treason*- 
ble  device  of  a  military  usurper,  not  tho 
inspiration  of  a  statesman.  Oromwell 
did  it  when  he  broke  up  the  English 
parliament;  Napoleon  the  first,  when 
he  dispersed  the  a«sembly ;  but  oaoh 
drowned  the  execrations  of  the  peopk 
whose  confidence  they  abused,  by  the 
shouts  of  their  victorious  armies,  whieh 
they  led  on  to  victories  that  strengthened 
the  foundation  and  enlarged  the  domaia 
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of  national  power.    Louis  Napoleon  has  eecret  reeolntion,  to  nndermine  second- 

Tindicated  his  bloody  stratagem  by  no  rate   men    of   inflaence    in   the  State, 

neh  aehieyements.    That  he  is  shrewd  liasbeea  demonstrated;  bet  it  is  a  dis- 

ad  no  coward,  is  the  highest  praise  he  grace  to  the  age  and  to  the  universal  sen- 

daeenres;  that  he  has  too  mach  sense  to  timent  of  mankind,  to  confound  such 

nodirectljooanterto  the  public  welfare,  ability  and  conduct  as  this,  with  the 

ii  evident;  that  he  understands  how  to  triumphs   of   patriotic   statesmen    and 

take  advantage  of  circumstances,  and,  by  gifted  heroes. 


THE   STEAM-ENGINE. 


"WHIZZ-Z-Z— whip! 
'*    I  must  not  slip  " — 
And  the  steam-king  buckles,  and  holds  his  breath, 
And  braces  his  sinews  for  life  or  death, 
And  clenches  his  bands, 
Dke  a  pair  of  hands, 
To  the  long  iron  rail  stretched  out  before ; 

While  his  elbows  bend  and  his  body  shakes, 
And  out  of  his  nostrils  the  black  clouds  pour — 
And  says  he,  ^^  we^re  off  if  nothing  breaks." 
So  he  clears  bis  throat  with  a  terrible  scream, 

And  tries  his  wheels; 
And  like  some  huge  monster  wo  see  in  a  dream — 
A  Cyclops,  a  hydni,  a  comet  at  play — 
Through  city  and  country  he  gallops  away. 
With  his  long  train  switching  behind  at  his  heela. 

"  How  many  people,  I  pray,  grim  sir, 
Man,  woman  and  child, 
Bearest  thou  at  thy  back  with  less  rumble  and  stir 
Than  an  omnibus  makes  in  its  surges  wild  ?'* 
"  live  hundred  or  more,"  replies  the  steam-king; 
^^  And  'twould  be  very  easy  for  me  to  fling 
All  this  multitude  up  to  the  moon — 
Up  to  the  moon,  or  down  in  the  deep 
For  a  royal  crash,  or  a  dreamless  sleep — 
I  could  do  it  very  soon." 

And  on  he  goes,  belchiny;  fire  and  smoke, 

Over  the  hills  and  leaping  the  water ; 
Shaking  his  sides  as  his  whistle  woke 

Pale  fear  in  mother  and  daughter. 
On,  and  on,  over  precipice  steep. 

And  up  the  mountains  he  nrges  his  way ; 
He  clings  to  the  crags  like  a  goat  or  sheep, 

And  sports  where  the  catamounts  play. 
But  anon  he  turns  to  the  valleys  again ; 

lie  has  soared  with  the  eagles  long  enough. 
He  has  taken  a  fancy  to  snaff  the  plain — 
To  look  at  the  clover  and  fields  of  grain — 
So  he  sprinkles  his  back  and  shakes  out  his  mane, 

And  i)ufl:'l  puff  I 
A  fury  is  <m  him — he's  struck  by  the  sun — 
He  shrieks  and  flies  like  a  crazy  one — 

Witli  a  scream  and  a  bound 
He  is  nndergronnd ; 
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And  five  hundred  people  go  with  him  below. 

As  he  dives  amain  to  oool  his  brain 
In  the  nether  realms,  five  minutes  or  so, 
And  anon  he'll  be  np  again. 

On,  on,  no  sleep— no  rest; 
He  never  complains,  he  never  tires ; 

Bat,  a  oold-water  king,  he  does  his  best 
To  qaenoh  with  water  his  inward  fires. 
He  says,  ^'  'Tis  cold-water  that  makes  me  strong  ;^ 
And  he  sings  its  praises  in  Jubilant  song ; 
^  Gold  water  I  cold  water  I 
Whiz-z-z — whip — ^whew ! 
Each  father  and  son,  each  mother  and  daughter, 
Drink  cold  water  and  never  get  blue — 
YouM  never  get  blue,  if  you  only  knew 
How  Old  Nick  and  his  boys  are  after  youl" 

No  epicure  he,  the  great  steam-king ; 
Confections  and  pies, 

Beef  and  plum-pudding,  he  never  tries ; 
But  takes  the  plain  fare  that  the  firemen  bring, 
And  works  right  on  while  he  eats  his  dinner. 
But  dislikes  to  be  scrimped  like  any  sinner. 
A  mountain  pine  misht  serve  him  one  hour ; 
A  Mauch  Chunk  coiJ-bed  twenty-four. 
Night  troubles  him  not,  nor  heat,  nor  cold ; 

The  storm  may  rage,  he  careth  not. 
Clouds  may  the  starry  vault  infold. 

The  moon  be  all  forgot. 
But  be,  the  monarch  of  the  nighty 

Lighting  his  path  with  his  terrible  eye. 
Toils  steadily  on  as  though  'twere  light, 

O'''**  dangerous  sloughs  and  mountains  high — 
Canadian  forests  or  Georgian  sands. 
New  England  hills  or  pndrie  lands. 
From  Boston  to  York,  fh>m  York  to  the  Lakes, 
He  waves  his  streamer  of  fiery  flakes; 
And  beyond  where  rolls  the  father  of  rivers. 

In  the  land  of  mosquitoes,  pork  and  fieas, 
Where  fever  and  ague  sits  and  shivers. 

And  the  com  grows  up  to  trees. 
Still  beyond  are  the  mountains  of  Ararat, 

Where  the  Ark  rested  and  couldn't  get  off! 
Where  the  buffalo  pUys  with  the  panther-cat. 

And  the  north  wind  goes  to  cough. 
'Tis  the  great  backbone  of  the  Continent, 

But  at  its  foot  on  the  other  side. 
Softer  zephyrs  the  gods  have  sent. 

And  a  calm  Pacific  tide. 
Have  you  heard  of  Ophir?  that  is  it, — 

Have  you  heard  of  €k>lconda  ?  'tis  the  same — 
Of  Eldorado,  where  diamonds  sit, 
Thick  as  stars  when  the  stars  are  lit. 

And  wink  with  their  eyes  of  fiame? 
That  is  tlie  country  I  have  in  my  eye, 
After  which  madmen  and  mad-ams  sigh ; 
The  sands  of  whose  rivers  are  running  gold ; 
And  where  Hope,  cased  in  amber,  never  grows  old. 
E'en  the  sun,  ^<  he  quits  that  golden  State, 
Sinks  down  to  rest  through  a  gulden  gate. 
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But  ho,  all  ye  people,  awake !  awake ! 
And  see  what  a  leap  for  the  ateam-kinf^  to  take  I 
He  has  pnt  on  his  boots  and  combed  back  hia  hair, 
And  is  han^ly  snuffing  the  monntain  air ; 
And  he  aaya,  ^^  As  snre  as  my  ribe  are  iron, 

Let  Gonffress  say, 

They'll  clear  the  way, 
And  in  vain  shall  foes  the  path  environ ; 
For  to  see  San  Francisco  I  hare  a  notion. 
And  ril  go  with  a  bound  from  ocean  to  ocean.** 

Can  he  mow  ?    Ah  yes — the  steam-king  can  mow, 
He  can  handle  a  scythe,  or  a  rake,  or  a  hoe ; 
He  can  fell  the  mightiest  forest  oaks, 
And  work  them  alike  into  beams  or  spokes. 
He  can  tnm  the  wheels  of  a  thousand  mills — 
Where  the  white  flour  makes  the  miller  white, 
Where  the  glowing  forge  flashes  red  on  the  night, 

Where  the  fiustoiy-girl  fills 
Her  bobbins  and  reels,  and  wizard  looms, 

With  purple  and  white, 
With  cotton  and  woolen,  and  linen  bright, 
With  webs  for  the  brides  and  webs  for  the  grooms ; 
Where  the  miner  toils  and  the  black  gnomes  keep 
Their  revels  in  caverns  so  dark  and  deep. 
In  the  maw  of  tlie  earth,  that  the  day-god^s  eye, 
With  the  glory  of  morning  can  never  come  nigh. 
Heavy  or  light  he  careth  not 

So  you  give  him  work  to  do. 
His  sledge-hammer  blows  fall  heavy  and  hot, 

Or  he  pegs  a  little  child's  shoe: 
He  bores  a  mountain,  or  digs  a  canal. 

Or  forges  a  pin  as  well. 

He  boasts,  besides,  "  I  can  handle  a  ship : 
I  know  every  dip 

That  a  bucket  can  make  : 
And  I  care  not  for  canvas  to  catch  the  wind,' 
Kor  masts,  nor  rigging,  nor  ropes  to  bind. 

Make  all  fast  that  nothing  will  break — 

Beams  of  wood  and  iron  all  new — 
And  good  and  true 
A  man  at  the  helm,  and  a  man  at  the  lead, 
And  I  will  be  sure  to  go-ahead." 

So  off  he  walks  upon  the  blue  sea, 

Whistling  a  stave  to  the  hoarse  north  wind, 
Snappinff  his  thumbs  like  a  Yankee  free, 

Ajid  throwing  the  spray  ;  till  old  Neptane,  blind. 
With  his  head  in  a  whirl  and  reckoning  wild, 
Yields  up  his  crown  like  a  conquered  child. 
The  ereat  steam-king  I 

A  triple-crowned  monarch  is  he ! 
And  away  he  goes  where  the  surges  sing, 

"^  Old  En^d  rules  the  sea." 
— ^The  song  is  hushed,  and  a  thousand  eyes 
Gaze  in  mute  wonder  as  he  flies. 

He  compasses  the  Atlantic  broad. 
He  doubles  the  capes  to  eastern  Ind; 
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The  islanders  call  him  the  fiery  god ; 

But  he  leaves  the  Indian  seas  behind, 
And  dashes  across  the  F^fio  main ; 

And  early  in  the  mom. 
With  a  scream,  and  a  shoot,  and  a  whiz  again, 

He  rooods  the  icy  Horn. 

Great  monarch  of  land  and  sea! 
Pray,  whence  is  thy  wondroos  power? 
"  Look  into  thyself,"  says  he, 
"  Body  and  spirit,  I'm  the  shadow  of  thee ; 
But  thon  art  king,  and  thine  the  imperial  dower. 

Burnished  iron,  and  steel, 

Piston,  lever,  and  wheel. 
Chambers  of  water,  chambers  of  fire, 
Arms  and  sinews,  that  nothing  can  tire, 
Powerless  and  silent  for  ever  mnst  be, 
Were  it  not  for  my  Spirit,  by  fire  set  free; — 
All  Progress  is  bom  of  Mystery." 
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NO  part  of  the  colonial  history  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  more  painfhl  to  con- 
template, than  tliat  which  records  the 
persecution  of  the  various  schismatics 
that  arose  from  time  to  time  to  disturb 
the  unity  of  the  religious  commonwealth. 
The  intolerant  bigotry  of  the  dominant 
class  has  been  so  long  the  tlieme  of 
invective,  of  taunt,  satire  and  jest,  that 
no  one  who  would  Attack  New  England, 
however  illiterate  he  may  be,  is  at  a  loss 
as  to  where  to  deal  a  blow.    On  the 

Erinciples  of  government,  as  now  estab- 
shed,  the  conduct  of  the  Puritans  was 
indefensibly  atrocious.  No  one  will  be 
hardy  enough  to  attempt  their  jiistifica- 
tion,  unless  the  deprecatory  apologies  of 
certain  ultra-sectarians  are  to  be  so  con- 
sidered. The  common  assertion  that 
other  sects  persecuted  also,  is  not  a  valid 
excuse ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  rule 
was  not  uuiverhal ;  neither  the  Quakers 
nor  Baptists  showed  any  similar  intole- 
rance in  Pennsylvania  or  Rhode  Island; 
and  beside^  the  Puritans  claimed  to  be 
iieparate  from  the  world  and  its  sinful 
usages,  and  challenged  comparison  by 
another  and  lii^her  standard,  the  Scrip- 
tures vf  inspiration.  It  will  not  be 
denied,  we  think,  that  they  wholly  mis- 
apprehended or  [>erverted  the  spirit  of 
the  New  Testacjiont,  and  construed  the 


words  of  Him  "  who  spake  as  never  i 
spake,"  rather  with  the  spirit  of  Joshua 
smiting  the  Oanaanites,  than  with  the 
heavenly  charity  of  ^^  the  disciple  whom 
Jesus  lovod."  In  this  phase  of  reli^ons 
development  they  were  not,  as  is  com- 
monly claimed,  in  advance  of  their  age. 
We  are  verging  upon  debatable  gronoMJI, 
and  therefore  will  look  at  the  snbjeot 
from  another  standpoint. 

Most  persons  who  are  familiar  only 
with  the  orderly  arrangement  of  modem 
society,  wherein  the  relative  rights  and. 
duties*  of  the  rulers  and  people  have  been. 
carefully  defined,  are  astonished  at  thm 
interference  of  government  in  matters  of 
religion    two    centuries    ago,    since    !fe 
appears  to  be  so  palpably  an  overstepping 
of  the  line  of  duty — an  invasion  of  tha 
inherent  rights  of  the  subject.     But  it  )m 
to  be  remembered  that  tlie»'e  notions  are 
of  modern  origin,  so  far  as  their  recog- 
nition by  government  is  concerned.    U 
an  individual  had  given  oficnce  '^  in  the 
good  old  colony  times,"  whether  agumt 
the  published  laws  or  not^  the  punish- 
ment was  pretty  snre  to  fall,  on  somo 
pretext.    And,  as   the  court    had  the 
whole  armory  of  the  Mosaic  code  it 
command,  it  would  be  strange  if  some 
effectual  weapon  were  not  found  for  the 
occasion.  The  ideas  of  most  people,  < 
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of  reading  people,  are  somewhat  vagne  as 
to  the  origin  uf  constitutions  as  a  basis  of 
govtrramerit.  Many  siill  believe  in  the 
theory*  of  a  £i>cial  coinpac: — that  in  a 
itate  of  oriirinal  anarchy,  men  jiiissenibled 
and  improvised  constitutions,  a:«  lads  do 
for  debating  clubs.  In  fact,  no  const i- 
tntion  wafi  ever  so  rn&df,  except  on 
paper;  and  no  snch  instrument  could 
ever  be  put  into  practical  operation,  any 
raore  than  one  of  the  thousand  contri- 
vances for  inaintAining  perpetual  motion. 
Constitutions  are  the  result  of  tlie  ex- 
perience of  society — of  the  necessity  of 
distributing;  the  powers  of  goverinnenr, 
BO  that  each  branch,  in  the  exerciee  of 
its  proper  function*,  mav  keep  the  others 
in  their  own  sphere,  "there  is  no  other 
escape  from  desiK>tism ;  and  we  believe 
that  the  sway  of  one  despot  is  preferalde 
to  that  of  a*  larger  number.  Tiie  early 
records  uf  Massachusetts  are  full  of 
instruction  on  these  points.  The  whole 
history  of  the  State  lias  been  a  series  of 
experiments.  In  many  things,  the  Puri- 
tans '^builded  wiser  tliun  they  knew.*^ 
Ftir  insTainv.  the  institution  of  towns, 
lot-al  Corp. irat ions,  contV;sse«lly  the  chief 
c-lc'ntrut  of  lilierty  and  pi)wer  in  New 
£n gland,  was  not  ihe  re'«ult  of  wise  fore- 
cast, nor  of  experience  as  to  the  value  of 
inauicipal  i:istitntions  in  cherishing  a 
spirit  of  freeilom  as  against  the  growth 
c»f  a  central  {xiwer;  it  was  not  perhaps 
an  acirident.  but  it  arose  trom  other 
causes.  The  controlling  idea  of  the 
Colony,  WAS  to  promote  the  service  of 
God-  Accordingly,  whenever  land  was 
granted  to  ser tiers,  it  was  in  ailjacent 
tract-,  not  generally  more  than  two 
lioridred  acres  each ;  and  it  was  an  indis- 
pensable condition  to  the  license  for  set- 
tlement, that  a  learned  and  faithful  minis- 
ter should  be  provided  to  disiien-se  the 
'Word  of  Life.  To  secure  constant 
attendance  :it  meeting,  and  to  prevent 
fianger  from  Indians  by  dis[)er>ion,  the 
Cunrt  urdained  that  no  dwelling  should 
"be  located  more  than  a  mile  from  tlie 
ueetiDg^house.  This  clustering  system 
prevailed  until  after  the  extirpatinn  of 
the  Indian  tribes,  and  the  establishment 
of  passable  roads.  Thus  New  England 
f^rew  up  a  congeries  of  town*. 

Si>,  in  nearly  every  particular,  caine 
the  forms  under  which  government  now 
lets.  A  few  leading  prim-iples  com- 
menced with  the  political  system  of  the 
col'>n v.  and  have  survived  all  the  subse- 


quent change^.  But  the  particular  forms 
into  whicli  tiiese  original  ide.-is  have  been 
ramified  and  mouldeil,  h:ive  been  wholly 
the  result  ot'  d.-eunistances  whioii  could 
not  have  been  fore-een  nor  jirovidoil  for. 
The  principle  of  free,  annual  elecrions 
has  remaiiii-d  without  change;  but  hanlly 
another  idea  hiis  been  ]>ermanent,  except 
under  the  iron  rule  of  ilie  royal  govern- 
ors. It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate 
all  the  changes  that  were  made  or  pro- 
pose-l.  A  pure  democracy,  or  gathering 
of  all  the  freemen ;  two  branches  of  the 
law-making  power,  as  in  the  English 
Parliament ;  the  French  idea  ot*  a  single 
representarive  body;  trials  civil  and 
criminal  by  jury,  and  without;  Judges 
chi>sen  annually,  and  appointed  for  life; 
together  with  innumerable  alterations  in 
the  details  of  every  department — these 
have  been  but  so  many  $tudi€s  lor  the 
great  work  since  completed.* 

In  all  tlicse  seemingly  contused  and 
unmethodical  ex|)eriment<,  one  lact  may 
be  observed :  the  powers  pn)perly  belong- 
ing to  each  department  have  l)een  gradu- 
ally separated,  as  by  galvanic  agency  the 
organic  elements  cluster  about  the  i)ro- 
per  pt>le.  These  matters  are  now  pretty 
well  settled.  A  legislative  body  that 
should  presume  to  exercise  judicial  and 
executive  i)owers  als<i  would  not  be 
tolerated;  if  no  uiher  remedy  availed,  it 
wtmld  be  ove.'*thrown  by  revolutioti. 

Minnesota,  within  a  few  montlis  after 
admission  into  the  Uriion,  will  commence 
governmental  operations  nearly  as  sys- 
tematically as  an  older  State;  in  some 
respects,  more  so.  Minnesota  will  not 
send  into  Iowa  to  catch  a  rebellions 
heretic,  because  he  has  written  an  insult- 
ing letter  to  the  government,  as  Massa- 
chusetts once  sent  int.»  Rhode  NIand; 
her  clergy  will  not  be  asked  to  expound 
the  Constituti«>n ;  tlie  law-making  power 
will  not  he  arbiter  ot"  lite  and  death 
without  apfu-al:  roligivuis  t)r  irreligious 
opinions  will  be  no  gronnd  for  fines, 
wiiipjdng  or  Tnurilation.  From  all  these 
and  similar  ern>rs  and  absnnlitie-*,  the 
new  State  will  be  exempt.  The-^e  .ire  the 
results  of  two  contnrios  ot"  ]»ainfiil  ex- 
perience; and  what  Mjvs<:icliuset:s  has 
suffered,  has  benefited  not  herself  alone, 
but  the  whole  family  of  States.  No  one 
will  claim,  theretore,  th;it  a  c»r!ipari-«»a 
between  the  jurisprudence  t»f  Massachu- 
setts in  1G50,  and  that  4if  Minnes  )ta  in 
1850,  wuuld   be  at  all  just.     Hut   yet. 


*Tk«  1*9  of  tht  word  "eoi^cted,"  most  b«  understood  as  not  )>«ingr  nbsolute.    No  coi 
■U  to  be  cowpteud :  for  noae  ean  be  nude  \    '      ' 


I  to  be  cowpleUd ;  tw  noae  ean  be  nude  to  Iwt  longer  ihan  a  gencfHiiun. 
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mooh  of  that  feeling — an  nnoonscions 
trial  of  the  institntions  and  conduct  of 
the  past  by  the  ideas  of  the  present — 
will  be  found  to  enter  into  onr  estimate 
of  the  Puritan  character,  in  reference  to 
religious  intolerance  and  other  forms  of 
tyrannj. 

There  is  one  other  idea,  connected 
witli  the  nnion  of  civil  with  ecclesiastical 
power,  which  deserves  to  be  presented ; 
especially,  because  it  was  pnt  forward 
by  the  government  of  Massachusetts  in 
a  public  vindication  of  its  course  against 
the  Quakers.  And  that  is,  that  the 
Puritans  came  to  America  for  liber^  of 
conscience — only  for  themselves.  Kew 
England  was  not  to  be  an  asylum  for  the 
oppressed— except  for  the  orthodox  in 
faith.  They  did  not  want  their  godly 
community  to  receive  those  *^more  fit 
to  ruin  a  commonwealth  than  to  build 
np  one."  They  drew  up  their  creed  with 
rigorous  precision, 

M  Feneed  it  roand  about  with  *  the  Lord  thus  Mlth,*  >* 

and  ordained  it  for  all  the  churches. 
Only  the  *^  sound  in  faith  and  blameless 
in  life,"  as  the  records  have  it,  were 
eligible  as  deputies;  and,  as  before 
stated,  church  membership  was  an  in- 
dispensable condition  to  becoming  a 
freeman.  Persons  whose  ideas  were  at 
variance  with  the  one  true  creed  might 
keep  up  a  busy  thinking,  but  were  not 
allowed  to  argue,  les3  they  should  seduce 
the  unstable.  According  to  Puritan 
notions, 

*•  The  right 
Of  privately  Jadglag  meant  tlmplj,  that  light 
Has  been  granted  to  me  for  deciding  on  ymi, 
And  in  happier  timet  before  Athelim  grew 
The  deed  conUlned  dautea  foreoolcingsrootoo." 

Massachusetts  was  like  a  club-house, 
where,  if  you  did  not  like  the  companv, 
the  rules  or  the  wine,  you  had  simply 
the  liberty  of  leaving;  you  never 
dreamed  of  asking  the  directors  to  make 
any  change  on  your  account,  for  it  was 
not  to  please  you  that  the  institution  was 
founded.  Under  such  discipline  it  grew 
up  a  godly  sUte,  strong  in  industry, 
energy,  faith,  and  integrity;  but  also  of 
necessity  dogmatical  and  intolerant  It 
is  useless,  we  tliink,  to  rest  the  matter  on 
any  other  ground.  Every  fact  in  the 
colonial  history,  every  line  of  tlie  MS8. 
Records,  and  of  private  Journals,  is  in 
liarmony  with  this  idea.  The  broader 
views  of  mt>dern  times — the  divorce  of 
Church  and  State,  freedora  of  thought 
and  expression,  equal  rights  to  all,  exclu- 


sive privileges  to  none— these  were,  to 
say  the  least,  but  faintly  foreshadowed 
in  the  conduct  and  expressed  opiniona 
of  Massachusetu  rulers  in  1660.  We 
quote  from  the  MSS.  Records  (vol.  4,  p. 
817,  Oct.  1659),  a  few  paragraphs  of  the 
official  vindication  of  the  execution  of 
Quakers  who  had  returned  from  baniab- 
roent. 

**  Tbere  It  no  man  that  to  potteated  of  hooat  or 
land  wherein  he  hath  Jott  title  and  propriety  aa  his 
owne,  bat  he  would  Ooant  It  onreaaooaMj  injnrlooi 
that  another,  who  had  no  anthoritj  thereto,  abooM 
Intrude  and  enter  into  hit  hooae  without  hit  the  ov- 
nertOoDtent;  yea,  and  when  the  ownordoth  ex- 
prettly  prohibit  k  forbidd  ttie  tame,  wae  tay  vtmi 
the  man  that  to  preaomea  to  enter  hath  no  aathorM* 
thereto.  Ifor  if  it  were  a  Gonitable  or  other  oOear 
legaUy  Authorised,  tuch  an  one  might  indeed  eater* 
notW'httanding  the  houteholdra  diaaent  or  charga 
to  the  contrary.  But  for  them  that  haue  no  authorltya 
the  caae  to  otherwiae ;  and  if  tuch  an  one  riumli 
pretume  to  enter  into  another  mana  honae  k  habi- 
tation, he  might  JutUy  be  Impleaded  aa  a  Tbelfe  or 
an  Tiurper.  and  If  in  eaae  of  inch  Tlolent  iibM 
the  owner  thould  te  defendendo  tlay  the  aaaaylaal 
k  Intruder,  hto  blood  would  be  vpon  htoownehead. 
And  if  private  pertont  may  in  caae  abed  the  Mood 
of  tuch  Intrudrt,  may  not  the  like  be  graonted  oola 
them  that  are  the  pubUo  keepn  k  gnardiana  of  ths 
Oommon  wealth  r* 

We  have  but  few  extracts  from  tha 
Records  to  present  in  relation  to  perse- 
cution  for  opinion's  sake.  Not  that  in- 
stances are  wanting;  from  the  firrt 
organization  of  the  government  oonfor* 
mity  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the 
ni^ority  was  strictly  enforced;  but  a 
collection  of  all  the  various  cases  wonld 
be  interesting  only  to  tlie  theologian,  or 
to  the  zealous  antiquarian. 

Roger  Williams  was  the  first  and  most 
eminent  of  the  sectaries  banished  from 
the  colony  of  the  Bay.  His  opiniona 
were  without  doubt  nearer  to  tlie  stan« 
dard  of  the  New  Testament  tlian  were 
those  of  his  persecutors.  To  his  ever- 
lasting honor,  Hubbard  (a  bitter  tlieolo- 
gical  opponent)  records  that 

^  He  afflnned  alto,  that  magittratet  had  nothing 
to  do  with  matten  of  the  Artt  table  [man^  duty  t» 
God]  but  only  the  tecond,  [man*t  duty  to  man]; 
and  that  there  thould  be  a  general  and  unlimited 
toleration  of  all  reltglona,  and  for  any  man  to  b* 
punithed  for  any  mattera  of  hto  conaclence,  wif 
perteoutlon.** 

He  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
influenced  by  the  notions  of  the  Familist^ 
who  were  a  brotherhootl  of  non-rcs^sU 
ants,  professing  to  be  controlled  only  by 
the  npirit  of  I^ve.  Hence  the  arbitraiy 
conduct  of  the  Puritan  magbtratw  wai 
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exceedingly  distasteful  to  him.    Under 
lus  inflnenoe  a  circnlar  letter  was  writ- 
ten from  the  charch  of  Salem,  which 
reflected  so  severely  upon  the  tyranny 
of  the  government,  that  the  General 
Court  in  a  rage  disfranchised  the  town, 
and  reftised  to  allow  the  presence  of  a 
deputy  until  a  intjority  of  the  freemen 
there  signed  a  recantation.      He  was 
Srm  against  all  forms  and  ceremonies. 
The  English  church  he  especially  dis- 
liked, and  refused  all  fellowship  with  its 
dergy.    Regarding  even  the  cn>33  as  a 
papistical  emblem,   he  persuaded  John 
£odioott  to  cut  it  out  of  the  ensign. 
This  incident  forms  the  basis  of  one  of 
the    most    striking    of    HAwrnoRXi^a 
**  Twice  Told  Tales."     Like  all  great, 
earnest  sonls,  he  did  not  lack  in  the  self- 
rriiant  force   which  prompts    the    re- 
former to  set  his  single  self  against  the 
world.      Rev.  John   Cotton,  the  most 
eminent  minister  of  the  colony,  said  of 
faim,  ^  If  he  had  not  looked  upon  him- 
■elf  as  one  that  had  received  a  clearer 
lUnmination  and  apprehension  of   the 
etate  of  Christ's  kmgdom  and  of  the 
parity  of  the  church  communion  than 
all  Christendom  beside*,  he  would  ne- 
Ter  have  taken  upon  him,  as  usually  his 
xnanner  was,  to  give  public  advertise- 
ment and  admonition  to  all  men,  whe- 
ther meaner  or  of  more  public  note  and 
place,   of  the  corruptions  of  religion, 
"Which  himself  observed  both  in  their 
Judgments  and  practices."     The  ene- 
mies of  the  prophet  Nathan,  of  Luther, 
and  of  Knox  would  probably  have  the 
same  objection  to  urge  against  the  di- 
Yectnesa  of  their  preaching.    Perhaps, 
liowever,  there  wait  some  ground  to  be- 
lieve with  his  neighbors  in  Essex  County, 
that  ^  he  was  divinely  mad ;  as  if  his 
too  much  zeal,  as  Festns  said  of  Pauls 
too  much  learning,  had  made  him  beside 
liimself    Certain  it  is  thai  his  i)erpen- 
^ieularity,  so  to  speak,  because  so  un- 
Itending,  that,  one  by  one,  he  cut  off  his 
tbnoer  friends  from  fellowship,  until  he 
came  near  arriving  at  unity,  in  a  diffe- 
Tent  sense    from    that   which   he  had 
aimed  at.     The  General  Court  finally 
l4x>k  the  matter  in  hand  and  sentenced 
him  to  banishment.    The  order  is  as 
billows: 

"  Wbtrcu,  Mr.  Bofer  WiDUuu,  one  of  the  Eldert 
trtfw  Ctarch»t8akm,liadibroftched  k  djrrulged 
dfwi  D««t  k  dAOferooa  Opialoni  agaioat  Uie 
AKtborMc  of  Msflstrata,  m  alto  vrltt  l*res  of  defa- 
■>(«  both  of  Ihc  Maciatralct  and  Chorchei  here, 
k  Oiat  befBfi  may  conTlc^n,  k  jet  mainetain- 
Mfc  the  aaae  vfllhoat  rctnecon.  It  to  therefore  or- 
*K4  Ikai  iteMU  M'.  WUllaaia  shaU  depte  oat  of 


tUa  Jnrtidlocoa  wlUkin  tize  weeket  nowt  nexte  ta- 
■olng,  weh.  If  he  neglect  to  fiforme.  It  ihalbe  lawful 
for  the  Goa'nr  k  two  of  the  Magittratei  to  lende 
him  to  some  place  out  of  thto  Jortodic^on,  not  to  re- 
tnm  any  more  without  license  Arom  the  Oout.'^- 
jraM.iK«oordc,«ol.l,p.  108.    ISSft. 

Notwithstanding  his  banishment,  Rog- 
er Williams  lived  on  termsof  amity  wiSi 
the  colony,  and  rendered  important  ser- 
vices, especially  by  giving  warning  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  his  Indian  neigh- 
bors. 

John  Green,  one  of  Williams's  disciples, 
at  Providence,  was  arraigned  while  on  a 
visit  in  Boston,  for  word^  spoken  in  de- 
rogation of  the  magistrates  and  minis- 
ters. He  was  fined,  sent  home,  and  or- 
dered not  to  return.  After  reaching 
Providence,  he  wrote  a  letter  back  to 
the  government,  in  which  their  princi- 
ples and  conduct  were  pretty  severely 
handled.  Whereupon  the  Court  passed 
an  order  enjoining  him  not  to  set  foot 
within  its  jurisdiction  again  at  his  peril; 
and  furthermore,  they  ordained  that  any 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Providence 
Plantation  (who  were  all  supposed  to  en- 
tertain similar  views),  fonnd  within  the 
limits  of  Massachusetts,  should  be  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned,  not  Ui  be  liberat- 
ed till  they  should  purge  themselves  of 
holding  to  the  heretical  and  disrespect- 
ful o|iinions  of  Mr.  John  Green  I  One 
would  tliink  that  tyranny  itself  could 
not  go  further;  but  the  case  following 
is  worse  in  fact  than  the  preceding  is  on 
paper. 

There  was  a  settlement  of  separatists 
and  fanii lists  near  the  present  town  of 
Pawtucket,  of  which  Samuel  Gorton  and 
Randall  llolden  were  the  leading  spirits. 
Their  residence  was  plainly  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  colony  of  Massachu- 
setts, they  neither  being  subject  to  its 
laws  nor  receiving  its  pruttKsciou.  It  is 
difficult  at  this  time  to  arrive  at  any  ac- 
curate knowl«rdge  of  their  tenets,  or  of 
the  origin  oi  tlie  difficulty  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Bay.  Their  difficulties) 
witli  two  Indian  sagamores,  Punihom 
and  Sacononoci),  who  were  tributaries  to 
the  colony,  was  made  the  pretext  for 
tlieir  arrest.  When  once  at  Boston,  the 
wrongs  uf  the  Indians  seem  to  have 
been  forgotten,  and  the  dea<lly  heresies 
of  the  prisoners  only  remembered.  Pre- 
vious to  the  arrest  of  Gurton,  ho  had 
written  a  letter  in  answer  to  the  com- 
plaints against  him,  in  which  his  reli- 
gious opiniuns  were  set  forth.  This  was 
the  ground  of  the  charge  against  \nm^ 
which  follows: 
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•*Upon  maob  tzunhMtlon  k  Berloui  conildera- 
tlon  of  yor  wrttlDgt  wih  jor  aniwera  abont  them ; 
we*  do  charge  yon  to  bee  a  blaqihemotu  eaemj  of 
the  true  reUfhm  of  or  lord  Je«u  ChrUt  and  hi*  hcij 
jnlfnanoee,  A  abo  of  all  cItUI  authority  among 
■.he  people  of  god,  A  pertloulerlj  in  thU  iorlMUc- 
Uou."—JfvM.  BeconUt  00^.2,^,89.    1641. 

The  last  ckui«e  doubtlesa  contains  the 
gist  of  the  matter  : 

**  Sama :  Ctorton  k  hie  Compt  •  o  •  •  vere 
writ  onto  *  *  *  *  to  come  to  or  Cort  A  there 
make  aniweri  to  the  ^^cu^ri,  to  weh  thej  returned 
ao  other  but  contcmptuoua  A  diidainruU  auiwers, 
whereupon  8  commiaeionere  were  sent  to  o  •  e  • 
■ee  •atlHracUon  made  wih  lecurltj  to  bring  their 
V«ons."— 7d.     Vol.  %  p.  40.    IMl. 

The  "  security  to  bring  their  persons," 
was  a  guard  of  40  sohliers,  who  captured 
the  chiefs  of  the  settlement,  nine  iu  num- 
ber, and  brought  away  their  cattle.  At  the 
trial  nothing  was  urged  against  the  pris- 
oners except  their  heretical  opinions. 
Kevertheless,  **  all  the  magistrates,  save 
tliroe,"  says  Gov.  Winthrop,  **  were  of 
opinion  that  Gorton  ouffht  to  die,  but, 
the  greatest  number  of  the  deputies  dis- 
senting, that  vote  did  not  pass."  The 
following  is  the  sentence  of  the  court : 

**  It  is  Ordered  that  Samu :  Oorton  bhalbe  confined 
to  Charlestowne,  there  to  bee  let  on  worke,  A  to 
weare  vnch  boulti  or  troni  as  may  hindr  his  escape. 
•  •  •  in  the  meane  Ume  if  hee  •  •  ♦  either 
by  speech  or  writing,  publish,  declare  or  maintafne 
any  of  the  blasphemous  or  abcmiinable  heresies 
wherewth  hee  hatli  bene  charged,  *  *  *  or  sliall 
re|)ach  or  re|>  ve  Uie  Churches  of  or  lord  Jesus  Christ 
in  these  United  Colonies  *  *  hee  shall  be  comiited 
to  prijiQu,  till  the  next  Cort  of  Assistants  *  *  * 
trycU  by  a  lury  •  ♦  •  udU  upou  hb  convixlon 
thereof,  shalbee  condemned  to  death  k  executed. 
8rd  of  the  9  mo.,  IMS.*'— /&. 

"  It  is  ordered  that  all  such  cattle  of  Samu :  Gor- 
tons and  John  Ureens  as  haue  bene  seised  or  shal- 
bee seised  for  the  satisfaction  of  charges  as  the 
Country  hath  bene  put  unto  by  *  *  fetching 
them  in,  k  other  charges  about  the  tryall  in  the 
Court,  k  expenses  in  Uie  prison  or  otherwise, 
shulbee  appraised  and  sould  to  the  most  advantage 
and  disposed  of  accordingly,  k  the  overpius  to 
be  reserved  by  the  Treasurer  towards  Uieir  main- 
tenance."—/&.  p.4l. 

Ilis  associates  were  similarly  treated 
in  other  towns.  But  the  care' of  ihtm 
soon  becoming  burdensome,  they  were 
sent  away  to  England.  Winihrop  gives 
an  additional  reason.  ^^At  tlie  next 
court  they  were  all  sent  away,  because 
we  found  that  they  did  c«)rriipt  some  of 
our  ]»enple,  especially  the  women,  by 
their  heresies." 

It  little  becomes  the  writer,  himself 
of  the  Puritan  stt^ck,  to  enlarge  upon 
tyranny  like  this.  The  charity  of  silence 
Would  be  the  only  screen  against  the  in- 
dignation of  posterity ;  the  truth  of  his- 


tory must  not  be  warped  or 
even  to  serve  the  desires  of 
The  extreme  unfairness  of  I 
whom  the  odium  theologicu% 
have  amounted  almost  to  a  d 
be  inferred  from  the  nianne 
be  has  attempted  to  glosv  ove 
action.  After  recounting  ( 
fence  of  his  doctrines,  he  ai 
being  all  the  satisfaction  was 
had  of  this  Gorton  and  hif  o 
after  all  their  insolenciea  ai 
they  were  det-ained  for  a  time 
ton,  at  several  towns,  wbithe 
sent,  and  where  they  had  mo 
tertainment  than  they  deten 
time  of  their  continuance  1 
The  whole  relation  shows  thi 
like  many  other  clerical  histo 
to  be  implicitly  trusted,  wh* 
terests  of  the  church  are  oon< 

We  have  not  space  at  this 
more  tliun  make  a  passing 
Mrs.  Hutchinson.  We  have  i 
pertuias  to  her  trial  with  a1 
terest,  and  have  yet  to  learn  i 
differed  in  opinion  from  tl 
Calvinist  in  the  Bay.  She  h 
imagination,  great  duency  o 
and  undoubted  piety.  Even 
constrained  to  say,  **  This  se 
was  of  a  nimble  wit,  vom] 
eminent  knowledge  iu  the  Sci 
great  charity,  and  notable  h 
etc.  She  was  evidently  in  i 
her  age ;  were  she  now  liviDg, 
perhaps  attend  tlio  conventi 
claim  upon  the  wrongs  of  hei 
suppose  that  most  clergy lue 
Kev.  Antoinette  Brown  a  vei 
and  improper  person ;  yet  wc 
informed  that  her  opinions 
'* orthodox" — if  any  one  oai 
that  is.  Tlie  rulers  in  the  d 
never  manife>to<l  any  special 
women  like  Ann  liutchinso 
toiuette  Brown. 

The  division  among  the 
account  of  Mrs.  Ilutchinson, 
a  very  serious  a1f:tir.  Pa 
founded  for  and  against  her. 
deputies,  in  the  General  C 
Boston,  John  Co^'gesliall  at 
Aspinwall,  were  deposed  fi 
bership  for  liaving  signed  t 
btrance  against  the  sentence 
Wheelwright,  an  adliereuL  J 
a  largo  number  of  citizens  w* 
chised  and  disarmed,  under  tl 
that  there  was  reason  to  fea 
rection,  like  that  of  the  fanatic 
tists  in  Germany.    Mrs.  Hutc 
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btnished,  and  not  many  yean  after,  was 
murdered  bv  the  Indians.  The  follow- 
ing ob'«ervation  upon  this  tra^cal  occur- 
rence by  WeMe(  W^i»i/An>p'«  Journal^  vol, 
%  p.  136),  shows  the  temper  of  the 
times  towards  <tchismatics.  *^I  never 
heard  tliut  tiie  Indians,  in  those  parts, 
did  ever  before  this  commit  the  like 
ootrage  npon  any  one  family,  or  families; 
and,  therefore,  GodV  hand  is  the  more 
apparently  seen  herein,  to  pick  out  this 
woful  woman,  to  make  her,  and  those 
belonging  to  her,  an  unlieard  of  heavy 
example  of  their  cruelty  above  others. 
The  doctrine  of  a  special  providence 
most  be  highly  consolatory  to  a  spirit 
Hke  this. 

The  first  formal  law  against  Anabap- 
tista  is  here  inserted.  It  will  be  seen 
that  non-resistance,  and  other  idea.<s 
supposed  by  some  to  have  arisen  in  our 
own  times,  are  by  no  means  new. 

*Armaameh,  u  ezperfence  hath  plentifully  k 
«llca  y  vcd  y«  liDoe  7*  flnt  arifiog  of  j*  Anabftp- 
tlctt,  about  a  handrvd  jean  unoe,  thej  hare  beoe 
^  inccodaries  of  Comon  vealths,  k  j-  iDfec[*ten 
of  per]Mni  Id  malne  maifv  of  rvligion,  k  y* 
maUen  of  Chorchef,  In  all  places  where  they 
haTe  bene,  and  yt  they  who  have  held  y#  haptlilof 
•r  lafknu  nalawthl,  have  osually  held  other  errors 
■r  bereaie*  lofeSher  therewith,  thooirh  they  hare 
(at  otbtf  herelicka  used  to  do)  concealed  y<  same 
liD  they  H>ied  oat  a  fit  adranta^  k  oportonity  to 
veoi  yo*  by  way  of  quettiun  or  scruple; — k 
wtiereas,  diren  of  thi«  kind  have,  since  o?  coming 
Inao  Xew  Englaad  appeared  amongst  orielves,  some 
whereof  have  (as  othrs  before  ym)  denied  y*  ordi- 
MBCC  of  naglfCraey,  k  j«  lawfUnes  of  making 
varr,  Jk  ethers  y*  lawfiilnes  of  matrau  A  their 
iBSpcctioo  tnto  any  breach  of  the  Ant  table,  wch 
•pioMBs*  ir  they  should  be  connived  at  by  us,  are 
■ce  te  be  Increased  anongst  us,  A  so  necessarily 
hriig  gvilt  upon  as,  InfecUon  k  trouble  to  y« 
Obarehes,  Jk  haard  to  y«  whole  Comon  wealth  ;— 

■*  It  is  thefefbre  ordered  and  agreed  y:  If  any  person 
v^ln  ft  lurisdietlon  shall  elthr  openly  condenine  or 
•Hwwe  y  baptiilng  Infknts,  or  go  about  secretly  to 
asdace  eih-a  frotn  yw  ap^batlon  or  use  thereof,  or 
*aD  porpnwly  depart  y*  congregation  at  yr  minis- 
fraltoD  of  y«  ordinance,  or  shall  deny  y*  ordinance 
of  fltaglstracy,  or  Ihelr  lawfU  right  or  authority  to 
Bake  WAT  or  10  punish  y^  outwunl  breaches  of 
r  Irrt  table,  ft  sbafl  appear  to  y«  Co't  wilfully  k 
•bstinaidy  to  cooHnae  therein,  after  due  time  k 
■saaes  of  conviction,  every  such  ^son  or  |lf>ons 
ibaO  be  sent  into  banishment."— JMTkm.  BeeordM, 

The  history  of  the  persecntion  of  the 
Qoakers  has  been  very  fully  presented 
to  the  public.  Little  reraainn  that  can 
be  said  to  be  new,  save  one  or  two 
mtenees  ]»a-ised  by  the  General  Court. 
The  minnte  annals  of  Hutchinson,  the 


graceful  narrative  of  Bancroft,  and  the 
burning  ven^e  of  Whittier,  have  made 
the  cruelties  exerci'ted  upon  this  un- 
happy people,  only  too  familiar  to  every 
reader.  We  write  with  the  original 
records  before  us,  but  the  assiduity  of 
former  searches  has  anticipated  every 
point  of  interest.  Those  who  would 
like  to  see  more  of  the  details  than  we 
have  room  to  insert,  are  referred  to 
Hutchinson's  History  (jtoL  1^  p,  ISO  et 


the  biH>ks  of  Reeves  and  Mnggleton, 
"  who  pretend  to  be  the  two  last  wit- 
nesses and  prophets  of  Jesus  Christ,'' 
were  proscribed  in  1654.  No  Quakers 
came  over  till  two  years  later,  when  the 
sliipmaster,  Robert  J^ocke,  was  required, 
under  heavy  penalties,  to  transport 
back  all  he  had  bmught.  This  was  the 
occasion  of  a  stringent  law  agiunst  the 
sect,  forbidding  the  possession  of  their 
books,  or  to  entertain  or  lodge  them, 
with  penalty  of  wliipping  and  imprison- 
ment for  attending  their  meetings  ot 
upholding  their  doctrines.  The  succeed 
ing  year  a  still  more  severe  law  waa 
passed,  which  we  insert. 

**  In  addition  to  y«  late  Order  in  reference  to 

*  •    •    the  Cursed  sect  of  the  Quakers      *    • 

•  •    • 

'*It  is  further  Ordered  that  If  any  Quaker  or 
Quakers  shall  presume,  after  they  have  once  suffered 
what  the  lawt*  requireth,  do  come  Into  this  Juris- 
dicfon,  every  such  male  Quaker  shall,  for  the  Arst 
oftnc,  hare  one  of  hh  cares  cutt  off,  and  be  kept  at 
worke  in  the  house  of  Correction,  till  he  cann  bo 
sent  away  at  hi4  uvue  charge  ;  and  for  the  second 
oflenc  shall  have  his  other  eare  cutt  off.  Ac,  and  be 
kept  at  the  house  of  Correction  as  afore«ajd.  And 
every  woman  Quaker  that  hath  sulfiered  the  lawe 
heere,  that  shall  presume  to  come  Into  this  Jurlt- 
diccon,  shall  be  severely  whipt  and  kept  at  the 
house  of  Correction,  etc.  •  •  •  •  And  fbr 
every  Quaker  he  or  she,  that  shall  a  third  time  Agatne 
olRrtiil,  they  shall  hare  theire  tonfcues  bore<l  through 
wth  a  hot  Iron,  k  be  ke)it  at  tlie  house  of  Cor- 
rection •  •  •  **'—JiaM.  Records,  toi.A,p.im. 
1«57. 

In  1650,  there  was  a  great  iucrca-ie  in 
the  number  of  the  Quakers,  judging  by 
the  numbers  arrested.  Most  of  them 
were  whipped  and  banished  ;  among  the 
number  whose  backs  were  bare<l  to  the 
lash  were  six  women,  one  of  whom  was 
name«l  Marg.ii^t  Smith.  The  many  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Wtiittier  will  remember 
lier  "  Journal,'^  with  a  painful  interest. 
To  the  sentence  of  banisliment  was  at- 
taclied  the  penalty  of  deatli  for  return- 
ing.    Few,  it  might  be  supposed,  would 


*  Record  deCsced ;  the  syllables  supplied  are  coi^ectnraL 
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be  80  hflrdy  as  to  deare  to  pasd  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  Puritan  trial  tlie  seoond 
time ;  but  three  persons  so  banished  re- 
turned. Two  of  thein  were  executed ; 
the  third,  Mary  Dyer  by  name,  waa 
taken  to  the  gallows  with  the  rope 
about  her  neck,  and  then  banished  a 
second  tirae.  But  she  was  so  infatuated 
as  to  return  again,  and  then  sutfered  the 
•  penalty  of  death.  It  is  but  just  to  state 
tliat  no  Quaker  was  hung  in  Massachn- 
setts  without  being  first  warned  by  ban- 
ishment ;  none  would  have  been  hung, 
if  they  liad  not  run  voluntarily  into  the 
noose  by  returning. 

One  Wendlock  Christopherson,  when 
upon  trial,  uttered  rather  memorable 
words  of  remonstrance  to  tlie  Court. 
We  quote  from  Hutchinson,  Oool,  1,  p, 
185.^ 

^^Ile  desired  the  Court  to  consider 
what  they  had  gained  by  their  cruel 
proceed! Dgs.  ^For  the  last  man  (says 
he)  that  was  put  to  death,  here  are  fiv^ 
come  in  his  room;  and  if  you  have 
power  to  take  my  life  from  me,  God 
can  raise  up  tlie  same  principle  of  life  in 
ten  of  his  servants,  and  seud  them 
among  you,  in  my  room,  that  you  may 
have  torment  upon  torment.'  "  He  had 
returned  from  banishment,  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  executed,  but  was  re- 
prieved, and  afterwards  allowed  to  leave 
the  Jurisdiction. 

The  following  sentence  will  show 
what  was  meant  by  whipping  at  the 
oart's  tail. 

**  Jadah  Browne  k  Peter  Peinon  haring  binn  in- 
dieted  at  the  lait  Court  of  AsiUUnU  ft>r  Quakers,  k 
tbere  •tandlng  mute,  Refusing  to  give  an j  Answer, 
being  bound  ouer  to  this  Court  to  Ansr  theire 
Contempt,  k  here  standing  mute  also,  The  Court 
Judgeth  It  meete  to  Order  that  tbej  shaU  bj  the 
ConsUble  of  Boston,  be  forthwith  Uken  out  of  tbt 
prison  k  stript  from  the  Olrdle  upwards  by  the 
executioner  k  tyed  to  the  Carts  Tayle  k  whipt 
thro*  the  Towne  wih  twenty  stripes,  k  then  Carried 
to  Roxbury  and  delivered  to  the  Constable  there, 
who  is  also  to  tye  them  or  cause  them  in  like  manner 
to  be  tied  to  a  Carts  tayle  k  againe  whip  them 
tliro*  tlie  Towne  with  teun  stripes,  k  then  Carried 
to  Dedham  k  deliuered  to  the  Constable  there  who 
Is  Againe  in  like  manner  to  Cause  them  to  be  ^ed 
to  the  CarU  Tayle  k  whipt  wth  tenn  stripes  thro* 
the  Towne,  k  from  thenc  they  are  immediately 
to  depart  this  Jurisdiction  at  theire  perriU."— 
iiaM.Il€cords,9oi.^p.9S0,    1661. 

It  has  been  said  that  all  martyrdoms 
looked  poor  and  contemptible  when 
they  were  suflTered.  Few,  doubtless,  of 
the  callous  executioners  of  the  law, 
hardly  more  human  than  the  cattle  they 
drove,  could  have  foreseen  with  what 


sensations  of  pity  and  liorror  posteri^ 
would  read  tne  bare  narration  of  the 
atrocities  in  which  they  acted  a  not  un- 
willing part.  The  jeering  rabble  that 
attended  the  cart  from  town  to  town,  at 
it  dragged  on  the  footweary  Quakerii 
half  naked  and  gashed  with  the  whip, 
thought  it  a  rare  entertainment.  Doubt- 
less the  crowd  who  followed  with  insult- 
ing cries  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  place  of 
execution,  had  no  higher  curiosity  or 
amusement. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  this  sen- 
tence just  quoted  is  immediately  follow- 
ed upon  the  Record  by  a  prockmation 
for  a  Thanksgiving  '^for  the  many 
favors  wherewith  the  Lord  hath  binn 
pleased  to  Compa.«se  ns  about  for  so 
many  years.^'  The  juxtaposition  ia 
somewhat  suggestive. 

One  attempt  to  carry  yet  further  the 
persecution  of  these  wretched  people 
signally  failed  from  its  very  barbarity. 
Laws  which  outrage  the  moral  sense  of 
a  people  fall  to  the  ground ;  nothing  can 
give  them  vitality.  And  there  was  a 
limit  beyond  which  even  Puritan  seve- 
rity could  not  go.  Lawrence  Southwic^ 
and  Cassandra  his  wife  were  convicted 
of  being  Quakers,  and  banished.  Their 
children  were  afterwards  arraigned,  and 
after  lying  in  prison  for  some  time,  the 
following  order  was  passed  by  the  ConrL 
with  the  view,  probably,  of  getting  ria 
of  the  expense  of  their  maintenance. 

*^  Whereas  Daoiell  and  Prorlded  Soothwlek,  MOMt 
and  daughter  to  lawrence  Sonthwick,  haiie  hmm 
fyned  by  the  County  Courts  at  Salem  k  Ipavtoh* 
p> tending  they  haue  do  estates,  SesolTinff  dq(  !• 
worke;  And  others  likewise  bane  bin  fjnwd,  A 
more  like  to  be  fyned  for  siding  with  the  Qi'^lMli 
k  abs«nting  themselres  from  the  pubUok  ordlaaiH 
ces ; — In  Ansr  to  a  Qu»stion  what  Gonrte  shooM  to 
taken  for  the  sattlsfactloa  of  the  fines,  tba  Cooit,  m 
perrsall  of  the  lawe,  tlUe  *  Arrest,*  Resolre  that  tto 
Treasure's  of  the  senerall  Gountyes  are  and  ahaft 
hereby  be  Impowered  to  sdl  the  said  persfms  to  aaf 
of  the  English  nation  at  Yirginea  or  Barbadoaa.'^^ 
MaM.B0Oord4,9ol.i,p.2OU    165T. 

Whittier  has  made  this  incident  thm 
theme  of  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
of  liis  poems.  As  we  look  over  the 
yellow  page  whereon  the  vigorous  hand 
of  Secretary  Rawson  has  left  in  nervous 
characters  the  brutal  order  we  have 
copied,  the  scene  rises  vividly  before 
our  sight.  The  sailors,  swarthy  cosmo- 
politans, whose  isolation,  as  a  clasa,  hai 
stamped  their  manners  not  for  one  age 
but  for  all  time;  the  citizens,  bearded  and 
solemn,  in  suits  of  sober  grey  or  brown, 
though  with  less  of  their  nana]  enforoed 
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meeknew  of  Yisnge  oa  account  of  the 
soTeltj  of  Uie  spectacle;  the  women, 
■toot,  as  became  a  generation  with  whom 
beef  and  beer  abuunJeil,  their  accus- 
tomed gossip  repressed  by  the  absorbing 
interest  of  the  scene,  and  not  without  a 
yearning  of  sympathy  for  the  helpless 
maiden,  who  stands  in  tlie  midst  of  the 
dark-browed  and  pitiless  rulers; — all 
oomes  to  the  inind^s  eye,  as  though  it 
were  a  picture  repn^luced  by  memory. 
We  feel  a  choking  in  our  throat  as  the 
girl  soba,  for  we  have  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters, and  know  what  ties  are  riven  by 
separation ;  we  shudder  to  think  of  all 
that  may  be  involved  in  the  sale  of  the 
tender  maid  to  strangers,  even  though 
they  be  of  the  ^^  English  nation.''  We 
listen,  breathless,  for  the  reply  of  tlie 
ship-master  to  the  application  of  the 
marshaL  H«)w  full  of  music  to  the  heart, 
now  relieved  from  appreliension,  is  that 
voice  which 

*  Orowlad  huk.  tti  itonay  uunrer  like  Uie  roaring  . 

of  Umim: 

*  He  my  iblp  vith  ban  of  silTer— pack  with  coins  of 

BpaaishGokl 
from  kcd-pieot  op  to  deck-plank,  the  roomage  of 

her  hold; 
■if  the  llTing  God  who  made  me !— I  would  aooner 

In  jonr  ba7 
Bak  ihip,  and  crew,  and  cargo,  than  bear  thJa  child 

awajl'" 

In  the  first  part  of  this  article,  we 
quoted  a  paragraph  from  the  General 
Court's  vindication  of  its  conduct  in 
ordering  the  returned  Quakers  lo  ezecu- 
tbn.  Two  otlier  arguments  from  this 
vindication,  deserve  to  be  inserted  here. 
The  Rev.  John  Norton,  a  minister  at 
Ipswich,  and  afterwards  at  Boston,  had 
mvionsly  written  a  ''tractate''  against 
Qtutkerisin,  at  the  Court's  request,  for 
which  he  received  a  formal  vote  of 
tbaaks,  and  a  grant  of  five  hundred  acres 
of  land.  Doubtless  the  Scripture  quota- 
tions with  which  ttiis  vindication  is  pro- 
ibflely  garnished,  are  from  the  argument 
of  tliat  learned  divine.  After  >ettiug 
forth  the  lieresies  of  the  Quakers  in 
reference  to  religion  and  civil  gitvern- 
ment,  the  case  of  Shimei  is  eit^  from 
the  Old  Testament,  as  an  example  of 
veogeanoe  worthy  of  imitation. 

«  *  •  •  for  io  he  thooght  of  Shimel  for  hU  Con- 
»tmptaoqa  Oarriage  k  Curalng  Speeches  againit 
Kafid,  S  8am.lt:  9  k  19:  SI;  and  though  Darld 
••  that  yme  did  forbear*  to  pat  him  to  death,  jet  he 
llioi  chardge  to  Bnlomon  that  thii  8himel,  baring 
caned  Um  w4i  mdi  a  grclroua  cnrec,  he  i hoiUd  not 
held  hlagaatlcfM,  bat  brfog  doone  hla  hoaije  head 


to  the  grare  w:h  blood,  1  Klngi,  9 :  8.  9.;  aecordlag 
to  which  direction  King  Solomon  canied  him  to  be 
pat  to  death,  Ve^i  44.  46. 

''Aleo  In  this  story  of  Solomon  and  Shimei, 
1  Kings  9.,  It  Is  Recorded  how  Solomon  confined 
Shluel  to  Jerusalem,  chardging  him  apon  paine  of 
death  not  to  goe  out  thence,  k  telling  him  that  if 
he  did  he  should  dye  for  It ;  which  Confinement  whta 
Shimei  had  brokea,  though  it  were  three  yeares  after, 
k  upon  an  occasion  that  might  seeme  to  have  some 
weight  In  it,  Tis :  to  fetch  againe  his  senranu  that 
were  rnnne  awsy  from  him,  yett  for  all  this,  tha 
Confinement  being  broken,  Solomon  woold  not  qMUW 
him,  but  puit  him  to  death,  and  if  execution  of 
death  be  lawful  for  breach  of  Confinement,  may  not 
the  same  be  sajd  for  breach  of  Banishment  f  •  a  a  *• 
'-Mau.Rteord»,vol.l,p.Z\l,  1609. 

The  spirit  that  dictated  this  cruel 
argument,  is  surely  not  the  spirit  of 
Oiirist;  it  breathes  rather  the  viodictive- 
ness  that  demanded  an  eye  for  an  eye. 
But,  by  a  some  what  dextrous  change  of 
front,  the  vindicator  of  Puritan  justice 
carries  the  war  into  the  territory  of  the 
Quakers  in  this  wise : 

**  Itt  was  tiie  Comaodment  of  the  lord  Jesas  Christ 
onto  his  disciples,  that  when  they  were  persecuted  la 
one  Citty  th«y  should  flee  into  another.  Math.  10 :  S8., 
k  accordingly,  It  was  his  owne  practise  soe  to  doe 
many  atime,  both  when  he  was  a  child.  Math.  9 :  18, 
14.,  k  afterwards.  19 :  15,  John  7:1.  *  *  *  and 
80  was  also  the  pracUse  of  the  saints,  wittnes  what  ia 
written  of  Jacob,  Gen.  27 :  49,  48  •  •  of  Mosea 
•  •  of  Qias  *  *  of  Paul  •  *  k  others  who 
when  they  hare  beene  persecuted,  hare  fled  away 
for  theire  owne  safety.  And  reason  requires  that 
when  men  hsTe  liberty  unto  it,  they  should  not 
refuse  so  to  doe;  becaose  otherwise  they  wUl  be 
guilty  of  tempting  God  k  of  Incarring  theire  owne 
hurt,  as  having  a  faire  way  open  for  the  aroyding 
thereof,  but  tliey  needlessly  expose  themselves 
thereto.  If,  therefore,  that  which  Is  donne  against 
Quakers  Id  this  Jurisdiction  were  Indeed  persecution, 
as  they  accomt  of  it,  (though  in  trueth  It  is  not  so, 
but  the  due  administration  of  Justice ;)  but  suppoaa 
It  were  as  they  thinke  it  to  be,  wliat  spirit  may  thcj 
be  thought  to  be  acted  k  led  by,  who  are  in  ihdrc 
actings  so  Contrary  to  the  Comandmem  k  example 
of  Christ  k  of  his  saints  in  the  ca^e  of  persecution, 
which  these  men  suppose  to  be  thrlre  c.i«e  ?  plalne 
enough  It  is  that  if  theire  case  were  the  same,  theire 
actings  are  not  the  same,  but  quite  Contrary.  ***** 
—Ih.  p.  81S. 

Surely,  when  we  see  with  what  fatal 
facilitv  tlie  Scriptures  have  been  wrested 
to  uphiih!  tyranny  and  revenge,  we  can 
hardly  bo  too  thankful  that  tho  progreM 
of  the  race  has  rendered  such  reasoning 
for  ever  powerle^is  henceforward.  The 
fearful  maxim  of  Oalvin,  In  haretieoi 
gladio  tindicandum  €»t^  will  never  bring 
another  Quaicer  to  the  gallows,  nor  a 
SvTvetus  to  the  stake,  at  least  in  Ame- 
rica. 

In  later  times,  great  stress  has  beiB 
kid  upon  the  gross  improprifltiM  of  MOp 
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duct  which  the  Qaakere  were  charged 
with,  as  affording  an  excuse  for  the  pro- 
ceedings against  theni.  It  is  doubtless 
true  that  many,  by  their  belief  in  dii*ect 
inspiration,  were  brought  iuto  a  state  of 
exaltation  or  eostacj  approaching  in- 
sanity. But  tlie  freaks  witaesseJ  at 
Camp  Meetings,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
frantic  enthusiasm  which  followed  the 
preaching  of  Miller,  the  modern  Jonah, 
might  readily  fnrnish  a  parallel.  It  is 
said  that  a  Qaaker  woman  went  naked 
through  the  streets  of  Salem ;  and  this 
case  has  been  so  often  cited,  that  many 
have  the  impression  that  these  enthusiasts 
delighted  in  shameless  exposures,  and 
made  a  nractice  of  thus  outraging 
decency,  in  fact,  however,  there  is  but 
a  single  case  on  record ;  and  that  was  a 
palpable  case  of  lunacy,  and  should  have 
been  so  treated.  We  cannot  regard  this 
apology  as  having  much  force.  Indis- 
cretions in  behavior,  lectures  to  magis- 
trates, prophecies  against  prie>t8,  and 
unsound  views  in  religion  and  politics, 
if  wortliy  of  attention  at  all,  might  surely 
have  been  kept  within  bounds  by  less 
severe  penalties  than  cutting  off  ears,  or 
boring  tongues  with  hot  irons.  By  how 
much  would  the  dignity  of  the  State 
authorities  of  Massachusetts,  or  of  the 
city  fathers  of  Boston,  be  increased,  if 
they  were  to  arraign  the  white-bearded 
Elder  Lamson  and  his  ^*  sister  in  the 
Lord,"  Abby  Folsom,  for  their  disrespect 
to  authority  in  their  Sunday  sermons  on 
the  Custom  House  steps?  The  only 
remedy  for  fanaticism,  is  to  let  it  alone. 
But  we  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  all  the  Quakers  were  worthy 
of  comparison  with  this  harmlessly  insane 
couple;  many  of  them  exhibited  a 
"method"  in  thoir  "madness,"  which 
compared  favorably  with  the  intellect  of 
their  judges ;  and  they  far  outshone  the 
persecuting  class  in  the  milder  graces 
which  are  now  considered  peculiar  to 
Christianity. 

One  good  resulted  to  the  colony  from 
these  and  kindred  severities;  it  would  bo 
strange  if  anything  should  prove  an 
absolutely  unmixed  evil  in  human  affairs. 
All  the  idle,  the  dissolute,  the  visionaries, 
the  non-resistants,  the  no-g<»vernment 
men,  were  rigorously  excluded.  Those 
who  remained  were  active,  vigorous, 
industrious,  familiar  with  military  exer- 
cises, and  ready  •»  charge  upon  their 
foes  with  "the  sinord  of  the  Lord  and 
of  Gideon."  Had  the  commonwealth 
been  any  less  strong,  less  brave,  less 
inured  to  hardship,  it  would  liave  been 


certainly  crushed  in  the  fierce  oontett 
with  the  combined  Indian  tribes  under 
King  Philip.  Even  if  it  had  escaped  that 
catastrophe,  what  liope  could  there  have 
been  for  the  success  of  a  populafion  of 
Quakers,  or  of  effeminate  pleasure- 
lovers  against  the  British  forces  in  17751 
The  thrift  and  economy  which  the 
sumptuary  laws  enjoined,  had  accuma- 
latea  a  good  degree  of  wealth*  the 
**sinew8  of  war;"  and  this,  witli  the 
military  training,  and  the  unity  of  a 
people  of  Hko  faith,  gave  to  Miusachn- 
setts  a  power  which  no  other  colony 
then  possessed.  Theso  enabled  her  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  contest,  and  pre- 
vented the  spark  of  liberty  from  being 
trampled  out  as  soon  as  its  first  gleam 
appeared.  It  would  seem  that  every 
event  preceding  the  Revolution  bad  been 
ordered  with  spedal  reference  to  the 
success  of  that  great  movement;  and 
among  these  providences,  none  is  more 
apparent  than  the  training  up  of  a  reso- 
lute, iron-hearted  yeomanry  in  New 
Engknd,  free  from  the  usual  elements 
of  weakness,  whom  no  luxury  oould 
seduce  into  inaction,  and  no  softness  of 
heart  deter  from  the  fierce  and  inevitable 
struggle. 

This  view,  it  will  be  seen,  is  not  pre* 
cisely  a  Christian  one  according  to  the 
doctrines  of  Peace  bocietics;  but  it  is 
eminently  practical,  and  we  must  acknow- 
ledge its  force.  It. is  perhaps,  needless 
to  say  that  it  is  not  brought  forward 
by  way  of  apology  for  persecution;  for, 
by  a  parity  of  reasoning,  the  treacheiy 
of  Judas  could  bo  equally  as  well  justi- 
fied. 

After  the  perusal  of  so  much  that  sug- 
gests only  painful  reflections,  it  may  be 
well  to  close  with  something  of  a  lesi 
serious  character.    Nothing  occurs  to  us 
at  all  german  to  the  subject  we  have 
been  considering,  except  tlie  case  of  Mnk 
Tylley,  a  notable  midwife,  who  had  a 
long  contest  witli  the  magistrates^  about 
the  year  1650.    She  wa»  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  mal-practice,  and  was  impri* 
soned  either  by  sentence,  or  for  non-pay- 
ment of  her  fine ;  as  the  trial  took  place 
in  an  inferior  court,  the  beginning  of  the 
cose  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  records* 
The  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  show 
that  Court,  who,  of  course,  had  no  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  the  case,  erred  in 
imposing  the  fine.    And  it  is  probable 
that  a  humble  petition  from  her,  or  the 
payment  of  a  small  pecuniary  satisfko* 
tion  would  have  been  snfiicient  to  pro- 
cure her  release.    But  Mrs.  Tylly  was  a 
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model  strong-minded  woman.    At  the 
snmmit  uf  her  prut'ession,  she  was  secaro 
of  aliiuiate  triumph,  for  she  had  all  the 
women   tor    supp^irters,   and   she   well 
knew  that  the  magistrates,  who  were 
hosbands  and  fathers,  must  ultimately 
give  in.    Ilcr  reli^pons  opinions  were  not 
called  in  question,  but  it  is  eviilent  from 
various  iniimations  that  they  eousidered 
her  tongue  decidedly  unruiy.    The  wo- 
men of  Boston  and  the  a«ljacent  towns 
petitioned  lor  her  release,  aJuuist  unaui- 
moasly,  and  w^itii  the  most  moving  elo- 
quence.    Mrs.   Tylly,  pertinacious  wo- 
ouut,  kept  in  the  background ;  but  the 
Court  well  knew  who  was  the  real  an- 
tagoui:^t.     It  pu2zled  them  to  answer  her 
demands ;  they  could  not  answer,  any 
more  than  the  assessors  of  Boston  could 
answer     anti-tax-paying     Dr.    Harriet 
Hant.     They,  therefore,  planted  them- 
■rivea  on  their  magisterial    anihority, 
w-hich  she,  daring  rebel  in  petticoats,  had 
ntterly  flouted  and  defied. 

Tbe  first  petition  in  her  favor,  which 
vre  insert,  is,  perhaps,  rather  long  to  be 
trmnscribed,  but  those  who  read  it  atten- 
tiYelj  will  see  that  it  would  be  ditficult 
to  abridge  it. 

••To  th«  right  wor*|i*lI  John  Bndieott  Eiqr  Got- 
«n«ar,  Tho:  Dudley  Em^t  DtpnUj  OoTeraonr  irh 
y«  reat  of  r*  Worp^il  Cuait. 

"  The  humUe  petition  of  diren  women  in  Boston 

BumU J  ghewetfa,  jt  vhereas  jv  petitioners  haulng 

ha4    Biacifold   ezperi«neef   of    y*  skiU  A    ability 

f  tbroagfa  J*  food  hand  of  God)  ai  an  nsefull  Initni- 

■lent,  who  bj  proTulence  b  become  a  prUoner  to 

yor  wor'ppc.  (namely  Alice  Tilly  Wife  to  Wi"  Tilly) 

by  haulcf  y^  black  tide  of  her  actions  prcflcnted  to 

Tor  wor'ppif,  A  therein  lereraU  crimes  written  on 

Wr  forehead,  wch  peradrenture  God  nor  tier  owno 

eoBScienoe  may  lay  to  her  charge,  further  then  tills 

■peaking  diq>ensation,  to  take  her  off  in  oner  moch 

BcUlft  conceitcdacM  in  whatt  8he  hath  recleavd,  yi 

ftcc  may  remember  yi  She  hath  aU  upon  y«  accompt 

«f  leeeipt,  w-  h  yor  peUtloners  hope  shall  bee,  as  pr^y 

hi  may  bee  y*  effect  thereof. 

■*  Wbcrefore  yv  humble  petitioners  though  In  all 
feMllicy,  yea  in  child  like  boldnew,  to,  A  wih  yor 
Vor'ppt,  whoic  care  wee  believe,  is  as  for  our  good, 
H  for  y«  poeierity  to  raceeed,  ouU  of  wh  care  wee 
(is  hope  to)  desire  y<  yor  wor*pps  will  please  to  comi- 
Krmte  y«  conditton  of  so  many  of  yor  poore  trem- 
Hing  petitioner*,  wbooe  burdens  wee  doubt  nott, 
htt  wlO  Booe  yor  companions,  as  In  answering 
iDiK  who  haoe  gone  befbre  ns  in  this  way  of  peti- 
iooiag,  ao  to  our  selTve  wth  as  much  fauour  as 
dmeacy  may  afford,  oner  looking  yr  line  of  iusUce, 
w  larre  as  will  sund  wch  good  conscience  A  Honor, 
vhsretn  wee  dare  nott  assume  aboue  or  line  to  dl- 
leet.  batt  Icane  y*  composure  thereof  to  god  k  ft 
•fKdeaw  gfaen  of  Ood  to  yon,  who  wee  doubt  nott 
halt  wa  direct  yor  wor*pp«  therein,  so  as  yt  his  owne 
haaoar  say  bee  prcaerred,  y«  weurity  of  yor  chil- 
drea,  yc%,  k  those  of  y*  weakest  seze  prorkled  for, 
k  r  hOBbly  reqaatt  of  yor  poore  petitioners  granted, 


In  opening  the  doorc  of  fhre  liberty  to  Of  wanted  way 
of  inttrumentatl  heli>erulnefl9  by  hrr.  of  whom  or  ex- 
perience* are  greatt,  k  necetsityv  greater. 

"  Yor  fauours  herein  giueu  furth  will  more  oMIga 
jor  petitioners,  who  »hail  howurer  cimut  tbemselrea 
bound  to  pray  fcr  you,  k  all  of  God  sutt  ouer  ua, 
while  we  »hall  remaine,  (though  weak)  yett  true 
hearted  well  wlshem,  k  endeauertrs  of  y-  publlck 
good,  of  these  Churches  k  common  wealth  God  hath 
cast  TS  in."— JtfoM.  ArehiM,  vol.  9,/W.  14.    IMS. 

Of  the  various  other  petitions  on  file, 
we  select  one  more,  from  which  we  shall 
insert  a  few  sentences. 

**  That  whereas  wee,  your  worsUps'  humble  peti- 
tioners  did  put  up  a  petition  unto  your  worships.  In 
the  behalf  of  our  approTed  midwife,  •  e  o 
whoe  hath,  through  the  goodness  of  god,  bin  carried 
through  such  difficulties  in  her  calling  yt  none  of 
those  who  are  her  accusers  could  doe,  e  •  • 
and  as  the  Hono-'d  Deputie  Gouernor,  namely  Ur. 
Dudley,  E^q^,  did  say  yt  shee  was  the  ablest  midwife 
In  the  land ;  but  whereas  the  Qonord  Magistratei 
and  many  men  more  can  speake  but  by  heare  say ; 
wee  and  many  more  of  ts  can  «peake  by  experlenca 
*  *  *  therefore  our  humble  petition  unto  yo> 
worships  *  *  *  is  that  your  worships  would 
bee  pleased  so  farre  to  Grattlfy  yor  worships  most 
humble  petitioners  as  to  vouchsafe  vnto  vs  the  lib- 
erty of  our  midwife,  for  whome  wee  arc  bound  in 
conscience  to  itupplycate,  knowing  the  present  need 
yt  some  of  t»  haue  of  her. 

^Now  the  lord  Guide  yor  worships  yt  yo"  may 
heare  the  Cryes  of  mothers,  and  of  children  yet  na- 
borne,  y*  soe  yor  worships  may  be  moued  thereby  to 
Grant  viito  ts  *  *  the  liberty  of  our  mid- 
wife   ••    ♦ 

•>  And  9oe,  Humbly  Expecting  a  gracious  Answere, 
which,  If  you  grant,  wee  shall  For  ener  bee  found  to 
bee  thankfUll  to  God,  and  remain 

Yon  in  the  Lord." 
[lb.    FoLi. 

To  this  la'st  petition  the  ministers  of 
Boston  added  their  names,  with  the  fol- 
lowing note : 

**  It  is  or  hnmble  Request  also,  that  j*  petlUon  of 
these  sisters  and  neighbors  aboTcnamed  (so  fkr  as 
it  Intreateth  for  the  liberty  of  the  practice  of  thdr 
midwife's  calling  wbiut  Baile  and  so  farre  as  it  may 
be  done  by  yo'  won*  out  of  co-t)  may  be  in  clemen- 
cy condescended  vnto.  As  authority  may  be  as  well 
mainteyned  by  Clemency  in  Remitting,  as  by  con- 
stancy In  Tpholding  a  sentence  of  Cort — 

Jons  CoTTOV, 
Jum  Wiuosi.'* 
[lb. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  early 
history  of  the  colony  need  not  be  re- 
minded of  the  eminent  ciiaracter  and 
influence  of  the  men  whose  names  arc 
just  given. 

Could  the  magistrates  refuse  to  grant 
this  request  ?  Could  thev  be  deaf  to 
the  crivs  of  **  motliers,  emi  of  children 
yet  unborn?"  Hard-liearted  patri- 
archs !    They  doubtless  felt  some  sym- 
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pathetic  movings;  bat  the  unbending 
image  of  ^^  aathoritie  "  seemed  sternly 
silent,  as  they  cast  an  inquiring  glance 
before  making  answer.  The  enlarge- 
ment from  prison  they  had  winked  at 
from  time  to  time ;  but  the  persevering 
woman  was  not  so  to  be  put  otf ;  she 
would  have  the  stigma  etiaced.  The 
sentence  must  be  reversed,  and  the  Ck)nrt 
thereby  acknowledge  themselves  in  the 
wrong.  The  court  was  in  a  state  of  ex- 
tremity. They  had  quelled  bearded 
men  by  the  strong  hand,  and  answered 
their  c()ini)laints  with  tines  and  strii>es ; 
they  had  ejected  the  parti-colored  brood 
of  heretics ;  they  had  owned  no  power 
paramount  but  the  crown,  and  hardly 
that;  and  now  to  be  worsted  by  a 
woman,  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  It 
was  but  a  small  breach  in  their  strong- 
hold which  so  insignificant  a  rebel  could 
make,  but,  once  broken  through,  what 
barrier  could  bo  relied  on  against  future 
malcontents  ? 

At  Icngtii  a  large  number  of  men  pe- 
titioned, and  to  them  the  Court  returned 
an  answer.  Their  carefully  worded  de- 
nial shows  how  deeply  this  matter  con- 
cerned them.  On  ordinary  occasions 
they  could  be  sufficiently  laconic  and 
crisp,  as  our  former  gleanings  attest 
Tills  was  a  case  to  be  reasoned  upon. 
Observe  the  antithesis  with  which  it 


doses,  and  to  which  the  argument  with 
due  unity  tends. 

**  The  Ooart  doth  Aniwenre  that  It  it  bo  iBSk 
grlefe  ynto  them  to  be  eo  often  pressed  both  !■  te 
generall  and  pertlculrr  Oonrts  hf  so  many  wnioiM 
heretofore,  ond  now  also  bj  so  many  men,  bafaif 
such  as  deserve  so  great  respect  from  them  In  » 
cawse  vhlch  they  cannot  gratifle  them  In  vithoat 
the  Tilatlon  of  Uieir  Consciences  and  that  AnthorWa 
the  Gountrle  hath  betmsted  them  withall ;  so  that 
they  might  Answer  as  Bolomon  did  his  mnllMr 
whom  be  was  loath  to  deny  anything.  Ask*  te 
Mrs.  Tilly  the  klngdome  also:  for  the  potlgoaiii 
should  doe  weU  to  consider  that  notwithstanding  tha 
censare  past  nppon  hlr  (which  they  nppon  tha  M 
CTldeoce  they  had  then  did,  and  yett  doe,  thlnka  tt 
be  Just),  yett  being  willing  (out  of  the  respect  Ik^ 
beare  to  the  former  petl^oners;  to  connlre  at  Mr 
disobedience  so  farr  as  they  might  without  betraytag 
all  Autboritie  Into  hir  hands,  have  hitherto  pcrai^ 
ted  hlr  to  goe  whether  sbee  pleased,  doe  what  riM 
listed,  and  speak  what  she  would  wltboat  terlhtr 
<IusMUonlng  of  hlr  or  those  who  were  boond  to  B^ 
toume  her  to  prison ;  whereby  she  either  was  «r 
might  haTC  bin  as  nseftiU  In  hir  mldwlrery  as  beflBi* 
hir  censure.  But  It  plainly  appearea  by  hlr  canlaft 
and  speeches  and  her  rrging  others  thoa  still  to  pelt* 
tlon  for  hir,  that  nothing  but  a  compleate  Tictety 
ouer  magistracy  will  satisfy  her  ezceaalre  pcUa^ 
which  they  desire  maybe  weighed  by  the  palHu— 
and  others  in  an  ssqnal  ballance,  there  beiiif  9^ 
much  neede  to  uphold  magistracy  in  their  AiilhiiilHw 
as  Mrs.  TUly  In  her  mldwlTcry ;  that  so  tartlurte^ 
portunity  maybe  forborne  and  that  both  i 
may  wrve  god  and  the  Oonntrle  without  dii 
adgement  In  their  places,  and  Mrs.  TU^yea^ 
may  at  length  be  pacified.'*— (Tew.  Offmrt . 
Fof.4,p.S0.    IttO. 


OUR    NEW    ATLANTIS. 

•*  Far  «0M«u>ar(f  I  wot  it  lyeth. 
And  is  the  2at(  londe  the  sonne  espleth, 
Ther,  as  he  goeUi  into  the  s^.**— JuQQixa*!  Rmratiov. 


TITE  all  go  away  into  the  West,  in 
» »  fancy,  if  not  otherwise. 

The  sensible  man  builds  his  home 
with  a  porci)  looking  toward  the  sunset. 
There  he  eits  at  the  day's  close,  when 
the  great  sun  drops  beyond  his  paternal 
acren,  or  falls  behind  some  high  moun- 
tain that  he  has  had  eye  possession  of 
for  many  years,  and  is  ravished  by  the 
splendor  of  that  diurnal  pomp.  There, 
in  the  clouds,  he  beholds  exact  pictures 
of  all  the  mysterious  lands,  tropical 
islands,  enchanted  castles,  and  imperial 
towns  he  has  read  about  in  strange 
stories  and  in  poetry,  and  which  Ohris- 
toval  Colon  and  thousands  of  admirals, 
sailinc:  all  seas,  have  failed  to  tell  ns  of. 
For  idl  these  are  in  the  West. 


The  boy  sees  the  sun  go  away  eaoh 
evening,  and  it  takes  his  heart  with  Ik 
lie  longs  to  know  what  vast  prairies  and 
solitudes  and  wonderful  forests  it  will 
look  on  before  it  returns ;  what  broad 
and  shallow  rivers  it  will  silver ;  what 
mountain  tops  it  will  tip  with  daj; 
what  vast  herds  feeding  upon  illimitabk 
plains,  and  tribes  with  lineage  remote  ai 
Stiein  it  will  find ;  what  gallant  savagw 
it  will  light  on  their  war  paths,  and 
what  maidens,  more  graceful  than  Uf 
artificial  cousins  Arabella  and  LiUiao,  it 
will  ripen  into  the  maturity  of  beanty 
and  the  knowledge  of  love.  Has  he  not 
read,  how  the  Dacotali  brave,  sitdBg 
down  upon  a  little  hill  apart  from  tlia 
lodges,  with  a  bit  of  broken  mirror, 
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thiowi  A  sanbeam  upon  tho  ladian  girl 
Im  lovea,  and  waits  till  an  answering 
beam  dazzled  his  eyes,  and  blind<«  hi  in 
into  the  Uflittf  ho  is  a  "happy  man," — 
u  others  whiter  and  better  road  in 
o^cs  th;in  be,  have  been  blinded  the 
worid  over?  For  all  these  are  in  the 
Wei^t. 

The  East  is  our  past,  and  its  treasures 
m  certain  and  secure.  Its  heroes  and 
charming  women,  and  fuirics,  and  genii, 
ind  castles  of  Aladdin,  arc  all  facts  to 
Bi.  Tbey  are  our  po.v>e!«ions  of  certain 
vealth.  Ilave  we  noc  Nineveh  and 
Bigdid,  and  old  Jerusalem,  as  well  as 
Loodun,  and  Pari**,  and  St.  Petersburg  ? 
Giu  you  rob  ns  of  Napoleon,  or  Theiuis- 
tucka.  or  Salttdin,  or  tlie  Captains  of 
knel :  and  of  Shakespeare,  or  Homer, 
or  Haliz,  or  tlie  Story  Tellers  of  the  Nile  ? 
Will  llary.  Queen  of  Soots,  or  Ninon 
fEoclos,  or  Cleojiatra,  or  the  Ciiptive 
Briiel*,  or  Antigone,  or  the  Queen  of 
&eba,  ever  lose  the  bloom  of  beauty,  or 
tik  Ins:  re  of  romance  for  ust  We  go 
mio  tlie  Eaiit,  as  into  a  great  storehouse 
of  genui  wbo^e  value  is  known,  a  mag- 
icoe  full  of  marvellous  beauty,  and 
&(fveklDe»^,  and  wunder,  which  we  will 
ttA  ilje:«atc.  and  cannot  bo  dis|>osed  of. 

B«:  t:ic  Writ  is  our  Future,  tho  play- 
ffY^fir.'i  azid  workground  of  imagination, 
ia«i  faLcy,  and  hojie.  Wo  draw  im- 
Qi*rjK  'ir^ils  *jh  it — but  where  shall  wo 
ta*i  AT,  ci.'li»r-cr.  and  wlu-n  an  acceptor? 
We  a-k  brit'.er.  We  all  have  stock  in 
the  irrtrA:  ilank  (a  bank  of  clouds  in- 
ittd  '.f  atA  it  i^  always  held  above  par, 
iBt!  ii'il-ic-r-s  will  ni»t  sell.  Jt  may  be 
'*a«.#wn  *'  in  ti.e  muriiinc.  but  the  "se- 
eur»J  tioard  '*  tor  ever  shuws  more  bril- 
liant iu¥iiitiiienL<. 

I  am  g!a^l  that  ni>ue  of  the  old  tri- 
rtme4  and  galleys  ever  ti inched  at 
Pla&oV  Atlantis  and  that  the  bailors, 
frum  the  high  ^terns  Uever  discerned  its 

Cecn  and  jKrrfect  ^h(l^e.  That  wouhi 
te  been  a  dat  enoin^'  of  the  bu>ine.ss 
<€  t^ii4  wurld.  The  >anta  Maria  might 
Ure  mttcl  in  the  harb«>r  tif  Palos,  and 
tbt  fir*t  huiit«-r  lufU  mntent  \n  let  r ho 
ditr  swiin  the  Mis-i»-ippi,  and  clndo  his 
M^t  on  the  further  frhnre,  and  de>[)ised 
kiiu,  UHt,  for  his  vicious  taste  of  Imr- 
bihsm. 

list  Atlantis  is  still  in  the  West.  One 
<1B  iina«pne  how  upleudid  a  land  it  i**, 
from  it«  rvH-oird  gh-a:ri  n|»«m  tlie  spear 
poii*u  and  helmet'9  of  the  old  Spaniards 
vlo  went  with  Ponce  de  lx*on  and 
GuriM  In  search  of  it,  and,  indeed.  (»u 
tUf  illumined  fiKes  of  all  the  living  gen- 


eration when  they  turn  to  the  sunset, 
beneath  whf»se  radiance  it  lies.  Siiall 
we  all  be  hale  and  handsome  tlicn,  and 
rich,  and  honest,  and  virtuous?  I 
sup|K)se  so^if  not  there,  then  a  littlo 
beyond  there.  It  will  bo  a  sad  disap- 
pointment if  this  favored  land  is  not 
somewhere  in  these  new  territories  a 
beneticent  Congress  has  so  kindly  given 
us.  I  ho()o  we  are  not  deluded,  and 
shall  not  be  cheated  anew.  But  candor 
compehi  me  to  say,  since  I  have  stood 
upon  the  edge  of  this  new  Canaan,  that 
it  may  not  be  there,  atter  all ; — tiiough, 
doubtless,  it  is  just  beyond,  and  we  shall 
come  up  with  it  some  day.  Trust  mo, 
trust  yourselves  for  that. 

If  this  were  all  mere  fancy,  I  would 
not  write  further.  But  I  have  seen 
(have  not  you  ?)  upon  some  of  tho  faces 
turned  to  this  gorgeous  land,  a  shrewd 
leer  of  calculation,  and,  upon  others  an 
almost  painful  anxiety  of  ho(>e,  and 
u|>on  yet  other  and  younger  coun- 
tenances, a  flush  of  certain  triumph, 
more  piunful  to  me  than  eitlicr.  Por- 
liaps  it  is  well  to  know  all  we  can  about 
this  new  Atlantis  so  that  we  may 
neither  be  extravagantly  elated  at  a 
sudtlcn  realization  of  our  desires  nor  too 
mucli  depressed  in  case  the  reality  does 
not,  after  all,  keep  pace  with  our  swift- 
rimning  fancy.  I  do  not  so  much  caro 
for  our  gentlemen  of  the  shrewd  visage, 
but  I  do  remember  how  many  hopes  and 
hearts  have  g<ine  out  to  the  \Vest — ven- 
tures of  love  and  htmor — and  how 
dearer  than  life  is  tlie  promise  of  that 
far  Atlantis. 

Can  you  tell  mo  how  many  fond  mo- 
thers watch  with  weary  eyes  the  courso 
of  sons  who  have  gone  away  and  como 
to  bo  great  "western  men  "  now  {  Tiiey 
do  not  hear  ciiurch  bells  ns  often  as  tiiuy 
useil  to,  n(»r  ^eo  academy  spires ;  yet 
their  ideas  have  grown  wonderfully  en- 
larged and  comprehensive.  Do  they 
wear  "  wide-awake  hats,'*  and  bmad 
stripes  in  their  |)antaloi»ns,  and  n->c  mi>re 
adjectives  than  our  Ueverend  *'  MarHhull  '* 
antiior  does  in  fitthling  liis  battle<i  ^  Do 
they  throw  theins4>Ives  into  arni-c'h:iir<i 
and  talk  in  that  largo  wjiy  ivs  if  liiey 
werelfahingbai'k  against  lite  Aileiriianies 
and  rc>tiiig  one  foot  on  Vaiu-onver's  Is- 
land and  the  other  one  (indisorintinately) 
somewhere  on  the  Sandwich  group/  I 
do  not  diiiiht  that  tiirv  ]K>s^e:<^  a  great 
part  of  the  Wrst,  only  1  am  puzzleti  to 
make  out  tlieir  rlaims  compatible  with 
those  t)f  so  many  «»ther^  who  jios^i-ss  a 
great  part  of  it  also.     Perlviiv>^  vVw^  ^^itVL 
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a  town,  or  a  railroad,  and  very  likely  a 
dty ;  if,  given  one  mayor,  six  con  noil- 
men,  a  constable,  a  pood  water-power, 
and  bnildinp  lots  ad  Ubititrn^  that  article 
is  produced.  They  may  have  become 
Jnages,  or  generals,  or  gone  to  Gongres?, 
or  got  hanged,  I  cannot  say.  But  I  will 
wish  the  fond  mothers  to  nnderstand 
that  their  sons  are  very  near  the  tme 
Atlantis,  or  will  be,  when  Muggins- 
opolis  is  ^^  settled  np,"  and  the  saw  mill 
is  mnuing,  and  the  great  railroad  comes 
along. 

And  that  fair  girl  in  some  quiet  eastern 
village,  is  she  not  waiting  fur  his  return 
who  went  away  Into  the  Vfe^t  years 
ago,  young,  ambitious,  the  boy-lover ; 
waiting  for  him  to  come  back,  sun- 
browned,  indeed,  bi:t  grown  manly  and 
handsome  and  rich ; — waiting  for  him 
to  come  back  and  marry  her  ?  My  dear 
patient  girl  in  some  quiet  eastern  village  I 
all  are  not  so  patient  as  you ;  and  some 
one  may  have  gone  away  to  the  West 
also  and  taken  your  boy-lover.  In  tnith, 
I  fear  you  will  wait  long,  for  if  he  has 
escaped  your  impatient  friend,  he  may 
have  gone  with  a  gun  and  beaver-trap 
to  the  sources  of  the  Yellowstone ;  or, 
perhaps,  with  a  train  of  mules  and  white- 
topped  wagons  followed  np  the  broad 
Platte  (that  silver  stream  I),  or  he  has 
learned  the  posses  and  gone  beyond  the 
Monuons,  and  bevond  the  iNevada — 
gone,  I  cannot  tell  yon  where,  but  he 
will  not  come  back. 

I  remember  my  young  consin  went 
away  into  the  West  a  long  time  ago  and 
did  not  come  back.  It  was  surtnnsing 
what  a  splendid  country  he  found,  and 
how  finely  ho  got  on  in  life.  But  some- 
how, })o  died  of  a  western  fever  one 
day.  I  was  sorry  about  the  fever;  for 
everybody  said  it  was  a  magnificent 
country,  and  I  said,  with  tears  in  my 
eyes,  it  is  a  magnificent  country. 

It  id  the  old  magnificence  that  has  led 
the  world  captive  these  many  centuries 
— the  mysterious  West,  rising  so  flush 
with  promise  on  the  horizi»n  of  our 
dreams,  always  beckoning  and  for  ever 
receding  like  the  the  Italian  shore. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  the  spirited  boy, 
lured  by  such  a  promise,  strong  in  hope, 
and  confident  in  himself^  thinks  lightly 
of  leaving  the  old  homestead,  and  the 
trees  his  father  planted.  ^^  My  boy,  it  is 
a  long  way  you  go,"  the  mother  sobs, 
and  the  sister  looks  af^er  him  with  tear- 
ful eyes,  and  the  sister *s  friend  lingers 
long  at  the  neat  gate  past  which  he  hur- 
riedly went.  Bat  the  fiEUoiuation  of  that 


unknown  Atlantis  renders  him  sop 
above  such  weakness,  and  I  do  no 
dcr  that  he  goes  with  a  stout  hea 
the  illimitable  West,  toward  that 
region  of  flowers.  But  I  shall  i 
if  the  rude  and  boisterous  frontit 
the  coarse  companionship,  the 
tents  and  on  the  burning  plain  cai 
fill  the  necxl  of  his  sonl,  and  he  v 
turn  again  and  agrun  to  the  refii 
he  has  left  behind  and  will  not  Ic 
the  green  fields  and  woods  of  hoo 

But  he  shall  not  go.  He  caim< 
back.  It  is  so  fated  that  he  shi 
lie  has  taken  the  step  that  can 
retraced,  and  henceforth  the  faac 
that  ho  cannot  break  lures  him,  a 
fever  of  unrest  will  push  him  o: 
The  Atlantis  I  sought,  I  seem  t 
him  say,  indeed  is  not  here.  I 
great  splendor  I  saw  in  the  sky  fr 
father's  door,  is  it  not  grander  an* 
alluring  than  ever  in  the  West? 

I  know  not  what  old  charm  St  i 
alluring  than  glory  or  benutlfol  ' 
that  draws  us  all  to  the  West.^ 

No  longer  ago  than  last  spring, 
turning  the  corner  of  Nassau  an< 
my  friend  III  Fktiier.  lie  was  J 
tnrned,  only  from  Michigan,  ai 
walking  very  fast  toward  thi 
River,  as  if  to  get  further  from  It. 

"Back  again!"  said  I,  "sick 
eh?" 

"  Sir,"  said  he  in  his  emphatl 
"I  am  disgusted  with  the  W€ 
ever  you  catch  me  at  large,  an; 
west  of  the  AUeghanies,  again,  yi 
shoot  me  and  get  ri«l  of  a  ninny/ 

And  he  was  in  earnest.  Yet 
only  two  months  afier,  that  I  he 
UiFetiier,  who  is  disgusted  w 
West,  over  in  Kobraskti,  hunting 
site  on  Wolf  Greek. 

This  insatiable  West  hold*  w 
one  way,  or  another.  People  £m 
bier  and  less  refined  than  young 
ther  have  their  destiny  in  the  W' 
their  hearts  in  tlie  l-last.  Someti 
I  sit  here  In  the  long  summer 
hear  an  ancient  cr>lored  woman 
at  her  work,  in  that  low,  dronii 
which  I  fancy  is  quite  the  style  ii 
gambia.    I  say  to  lier, 

"  Clemina  (for  that  would  be  h 
tismal  name,  if  she  had  ever  expe 
that  ordinance),  from  what  ooai 
you  come?" 

"From  low  down  in  Garolin 
says,  '*  I  lefl  all  my  kinfolk  there 

'^  Wliich  country  do  you  Uk 
Clemina?" 
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"  Like  tbis  a  heap  the  best,  only  some- 
times when  I  get  to  *  study  *  about  it,  I 
like  to  go  back  there,'' 

You  may  know  nhe  hears  yet  the 
screaming  of  violin?  and  the  monotonous 
Un-ta-ra-ra  at  the  Christinas  holiday, 
and  cannot  forget  the  corn-shucking 
prouettti  of**  kinfolk  "  or  that  plantation 
"low  down  in  Caniliria." 

[I  crave  here  tlie  :>hadow  of  a  paren- 
thesis. From  this  hist  illustratiim,  let 
my  abolition  friends  neither  draw  gall, 
nor  their  op[ionents  honey.  I  would 
Lave  it  ^how  i>nly  the  universal  power 
of  the  We:ii  over  us  all,  and  the  tcndt* r- 
ne&a  of  us  all  for  the  East.  If  the  limning 
of  one  sable  fiice  on  thi^  white  page, 
invokes  visions  of  s-lavery  kept  in  tlie 
Mw  tcrritorii'S,  or  slavery  ki-pt  out  of 
them,  I  di.<c'hum  all  responsibility  fur  it. 
I  hare  introduced  only  one  crow  (and 
that  for  no  idit-rior  purpose,  for  any 
other  bird  of  humble  feather  would  have 
done  as  well),  and  if  you  choose  to  call 
in  a  whole  flock,  remember  it  is  your  owu 
damorons  brood,  and  you  must  gather 
it  onder  your  winp»  as  hest  you  can.] 

Sometimes  as  I  look  off  up-.m  this 
rast  territory  whose  massive  gates  have 
recently  l>een  swung  oj>en  to  us  with 
inch  a'  flourish  of  trumpets,  especially 
when  twilight  ^hadows  iill  with  dee^ier 
uncertainty  this  vast  future  of  the  lie- 
public,  I  am  wont  to  full  into  the  most 
extravagant  visions  concerning  it.  The 
Bedouin  by  ir>  desert  camp-tire  tells  no 
more  wondert'ul  tales  of  gorgeous  lands 
than  I  read  at  such  times  in  the  illuinined 
]ttge  before  me. 

There  lies  a  land  whose  open  expanse 
of  green,  undulating  pr.-tirie,  no  tine-toned 
painting  ever  imitated.  Its  soil  is  of 
luch  marvellous  feriiliry,  tiiat  all  the 
grains  and  fruits  nt'  tiie  earth  shall  bloom 
and  mature  without  culture,  and  ripen 
to  the  liand  with«»ut  fostering.  Flowers 
of  more  brilliant  color  than  the  dyes 
of  India,  more  delicate  and  graoefiil 
in  f(»rm,  than  those  in  any  nortliern 
pasture,  bl4x>m,  and  fade,  and  renew 
their  beautv  there,  from  January  to  I)e- 
cember.  f  he  sun  is  tempereil  to  a  gen- 
tle hear,  and  CiK>l  airs  from  the  moun- 
tains of  snow  beyond,  renew  periKL-tnal 
elasticity  in  the  step  and  perpetual  he:dt!i 
and  freshness  in  the  cheeks  of  its  t  it  rice 
liappy  inhabitants.  Everywhere  crystal 
qirin'^  leap  nut  and  run  away  in  clear 
iCreams  to  the  great  rivers,  which  are 
ever  open  channels  of  commerce.  An- 
cient wockIs  lino  the  streams,  and  old 
groves,  like  d«:»erteil  parks  of  noble 
Hunilies  gone  to  decay  in  the  reign  of 


Anne,  crown  the  sloping  swells.  Cot- 
tages, like  those  in  Arcadia,  i>eep  out 
from  the  forest's  edge,  and  great  man- 
sions, on  the  hills,  complete  with  the  arti- 
fice and  imported  maguiticence  of  an 
older  civilization,  lord  it  over  the  inter- 
Tals. 

New  Birmingliams  and  I>owolls,  like 
old  monsters,  come  to  drink  at  the  water 
courses,  till  the  air  with  clamor,  tire  the 
citizens  with  the  fever  of  business,  and 
(in  the  confnsion)  steal  away  the  beauty 
of  the  land>eape;  and  bu>tling,  keeu- 
eyed  men,  are  eager  to  confound  the 
felony  of  the  theft  for  douceurs  of  im- 
mense bales  of  merchandise,  and  ware- 
houses of  fabulous  wealth.  l>o  I  not 
see  cities  spacious,  airy,  magnificent? 
Cities  of  honest  ccunfort  and  luxury,  and 
not  of  dishonest  sjilendor;  where  pcdicc- 
men  are  incorruptible,  where  aldermen 
are  upright  and  not  tt^to  fond  of  tea,  and 
where  politicians  are  not  burned  in 
efligy,  simply  because  they  do  not  de- 
serve it. 

All  along  the  shore  of  that  fximous 
river  which  bounds  it,  stand  warehouses 
bursting  with  the  wealth  of  the  interior. 
And,  now,  as  the  night  deepens,  I  am 
astoni.N}ied  at  the  tleels  of  steamers 
crowiiir.g  along  the  levees,  and  the  glare 
of  tiatnbeaux  at  the  water's  edge,  and 
the  chimi>r  and  hurry  of  tratiic  so  far 
into  the  ni;j;ht. 

Is  it  some  old  mythological  stream, 
where,  in  all  miduifjhts  ten  tlnmsand 
Pygmalions,  are  yet  ^hipping  untold 
riches  to  unknown  i.flands  i     P.issihly  I 

If  this  delicious  lan«l,  barren  of  tim- 
ber, lies  naked  to  the  scorching  sun, 
or  the  cutting  winter  winds  wliich 
sweep  i;s  lijaokeised  tiehls,  it  does  not 
seem  6o  to  uie.  If  crystal  >prin:^s  are 
not  ofien  tlowing  from  the  liilU,  and  the 
stream.-*  are  mud«ly.  sluiriri<!j  •liiche-*, 
and  evt-n  the  great  Jfilvor  Uiver  itself,  is' 
a  shal.ow,  sprawling  bed  of  tpiieksiiiid, 
I  do  not  M.-e  llietn  ^o.  If  c«'tla:.res  and 
btately  nmn-iious,  and  cities,  anl  hurstinj; 
wareliouses,  have  lifted  tlieuise'.ves  into 
tlie  we^tern  clouds,  and  tloated  oli'to  yet 
another  unattainable  Atlantis,  and  a 
region  va^t,  hmely,  and  for  tlie  most 
part  uncougenial  to  the  settler,  lies  be- 
fore me,  I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

It  is  a  circumstarice  worthy  of  notice, 
that  thousands  of  politicians  and  s^iecn- 
laiors,  and  hi>peful  emigrants,  are  not 
aware  of  it  either. 

Mr.  John  Plainer  has  some  very  fool- 
ish ideas  about  this  new  Atlantis,  and  ho 
made  some  very  common-place  observft- 
tiona  to  me  the  other  muming^  aa  wo 
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rode  over  the  ridges  from  the  Nemahahe 
Mission.  Mr.  Plainer  is  an  honent,  but 
ratlier  illiterate  sort  of  fellow,  and  hav- 
ing only  been  over  tlie  territory  three 
or  four  times,  of  conrse,  his  word  cannot 
be  entitled  to  much  credit  in  opposition 
to  that  of  those  who  have  read  veritable 
journals  of  travel,  and  actually  seen 
maps  of  the  entire  country,  and  for  any- 
thing I  know,  seen  town  plots  and  dia- 
grams of  cities,  with  copious  Croton 
refreshing  them,  and  parks  and  ceme- 
teries adjacent,  which  are  (to  be)  there. 

*^This  Kansas  and  Nebraska  affair,*^ 
said  he  to  me,  '^  is  after  all  a  bad  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  great  political  cheat.  I 
fear  that  thousands  of  emigrants  will  re- 
gret the  day  they  were  deluded  to  come 
here ;  farmers  led  to  abandon  comforta- 
ble liomes,  and  mechanics  lucrative 
trades — to  give  up  homes  dear  to  them, 
society  and  a  settled,  peaceable  life,  and 
come  in  search  of  the  promised  £^den ; 
to  become  unquiet  and  restless,  haunted 
for  ever  after  with  dreams  of  that  splen- 
did land  beyond  them.  For  that  vast 
nomadic  tribe  who  roam  along  the  west- 
ern frontier,  who  live  in  wagons,  and 
tents,  and  shift  their  camps  as  often  as 
Arab}  and  as  vaguely,  tliore  is  not  much 
to  fear.  They  will  come  here,  for  it  is  a 
now  promise  of  brea<l  without  labor, 
but  they  will  bo  disapi)ointed  as  they  al- 
ways have  been,  and  they  will  wander 
further  on,  or  die  here,  poor  as  ever." 

"  And  leave  to  their  children,"  I  inter- 
nosed,  **  as  a  legacy,  the  will  and  hope  to 
hunt  for  ever  the  fannor^s  Atlantis." 

'*Sir,"  said  he,  catching  at  the  word, 
"  they'd  better  go  back  to  the  Atlantic 
at  once.  Why,  sir,  except  a  nari-ow 
strip  along  the  confines  of  the  Missouri, 
and  in  the  Kansas  valley,  what  is  there 
here?  I  mean,  in  comparison  to  the 
millions  of  uncliumed  acres  eastward  of 
the  great  rivers,  acres  of  land  ripe  for 
tlie  plowshare,  adjacent  t<^)  market**  and 
flourishing  neighborhoods,  and  infinitely 
richer  and  more  beautiful  than  all  the 
land  that  is  now  the  pasture  of  buffaloes 
and  the  race-ground  of  Oamanches  and 
Cheyennes. 

'* Besides,  what  need  had  we  of  it? 
Or  was  it  ncces^eary  to  the  annual  saving 
of  the  Union — that  feat  so  patriotically 
accomplished  by  causing  everybody  to 
forget  its  present  d:iuger  in  prospect  of 
a  new  and  more  imminent  peril?  Like 
the  old  anti<lotc  of  that  zoological  ama- 
teur who  had  tl>o  *  happy  family '  in  his 
bowels.  I  mean  the  man  who  sent  the 
cat  down  to  cat^h  the  rat  that  was 
abrading  his  vitals.    A  pretty   '  happy 


family'  we  shall  have  in  the  bow 
this  land  directly  I  In  1850  we  sei 
cat  after  the  rat  of  1844,  and  ni 
1854  we  have  sent  the  wolf  afte 
cat. 

"  However,"  resumed  he,  getting 
from  his  mctapliorical  animal, 
good  may  come  of  it.  Multitudes  < 
appointed  explorers,  if  they  are  u 
ocnlated  with  the  insane  desire  of 
madic  life,  that  ctmtinnally  nrges  i 
ward  the  west,  will  turn  back  an< 
homes  in  the  frontier  States ;  and  < 
op  splendid  farms  and  thriving  i 
where  centuries  of  uncontrolled  ti 
tion  have  been  depositing  mines  of 
cultural  wealth. 

*^  Kansas  and  Nebraska  indeet 
envy  the  almanac-maker  of  the 
jQ.iT.  It  will  be  snch  a  source  of 
to  record  opposite  their  respective 
with  ''Washington  bom,"  "Bail 
surrendered,"  these  worthy  e 
'*  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Bill  pai 
^'Greytown  bombarded,  stormed, 
Anally  reduced  to  aslies,"  and  what 
glorious  achievements  to  come,  of  c 
nobody  can  imagine!" 

Thus,  Mr.  John  Plainer  was  oon 
ably  irate,  as  ytm  see.  Yet  not  w; 
some  reason,  since  we  have  leanu 
cently  that  lie  was  ejected  ttom  a 
Office  yielding  him  (in  round  non 
some  $1()2  annually,  for  having  ez 
ed  his  dinibts  as  to  the  ezpediem 
this  very  measure. 

Doubtless,  worthy  John*8  o] 
must  be  taken  with  many  grains 
lowance.  Much  of  the  new  territ 
admirable.  No  doubt,  in  time,  ii 
become  the  theatre  of  an  active 
wonderful  civilization.  Bat  to! 
trial  mu>t  prepare  its  way.  Visioi 
new  Eden  will  fade  away,  and 
ho|)es  of  sudden  wealth  will  be  wr 
together  with  those  who  trust  to 
We  hope  Mr.  Plainer  will  disooan 
resolut<)  emigrants  in  their  parpc 
enlarging  the  honest  limits  of  tnl 
public^  and  of  building  up  fortune 
new  homes  for  their  descendants, 
they  f<hould  know  with  hhn  thf 
most  immediate  prospect  for  it  do 
lie  beyond  the  Missouri,  and  that 
of  labor  and  weary  waiting  will 
before  the  delights  and  reflnemer 
life  they  leave  behind,  will  gather 
about  their  hearthstones.  Froii 
doors  and  cabin  doors  and  humble  I 
the  charming  West  will  yet  beck 
the  golden  lands  beyond. 

Tlie  gentleman,  furiner,  and  «poH 
will  hardly  combine  the  ezcitemc 
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the  elk  and  baffalo  chase  about  which 
he  dream's  with  the  rural  delights  of 
home  ab<>nt  which  he  dreams  also. 

If  my  lady  expects  to  ride  away  into 
this  new  Atlantis  in  the  carriage  with 
the  family  arms  blazing  on  the  panel,  and 
the  footman  conspicuous  behind,  and  to 
find  the  mansion  and  pleasure-parks 
made  ready  by  nature  for  her  luxurious 
Mae,  I  am 'sorry  for  my  lady. 

Bat  she  does  not.  She  expects  to  go 
in  great  state  on  the  top  of  a  loaded 
bi^age  "wain,  and  on  some  far-off  prai- 
rie, there  to  spread  the  wagon  cover  for 
bi^  house  and  incipient  home.  She 
•howa  her  usual  good  sense  by  this  mod- 
ttt  expectation. 

Indeed,  we  shall  all  show  our  good 
sense  if  we  do  not  expect  too  much  of 
this   new    Congressional   bounty.    The 
stoat   in  heart  who  can  dispense  with 
the  ease  and  comfort  they  have  been 
cradled  in,  and  set  their  resolute  minds 
to  a  life  of  toil,  shut  out  from  the  refine- 
ment  of  books,  and  the  influence;}  of 
learned  and  accomplished  social  inter- 
eoone*  may  spend  an  old  age  in  fortune 
•od  honor.    And  the  poor  day  laborer, 
wlio  envies  the  broad  acres  of  his  neigh- 
bor, may  go  there  and  become  his  peer, 
ia  a  sort  of  rude  independence.     But 
that  new  Atlantis,  promising  such  won- 
dnfnl  land,  such  riches,  such  a  new  life 
without  labor,  snch  an  Elysium  in  estate, 
tad  relifrion,  and  morals^let  us  not  be 
too  confident  of  it.    I  fear  we  can  none 
nf  u*  bay  Elysium  on  this  earth  at  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre. 


Is  there,  then,  no  Atlantis  in  that  far 
West  we  long  for?  I  think  there  is.  I 
Mn  confident  it  lies  only  a  little  beyond 
that  first  bank  of  clones  you  see  each 
evening,  for  there  dwell  Zenobia  and 
Alice,  who  were  my  coinpanious  years 
•go. 

Did  I  ever  tell  yon  f 

I  was  told  by  san!>eta  and  such  hints 
of  Atlantis  as  we  all  reinember,  that  I 
ibonld  eiun  tliere  a  Zenobia^s  form  ami  a 
Lady  Jane  Grey^s  heart;  have  a  great 
aaz^ion  and  library,  troops  of  fricndfi, 
lawns  and  literary  lei<^ure,  and  so  with 
beauty  and  learning,  and  music  and  wit, 
ftbout  mc,  life  would  not  grow  old  but 
only  mellow  to  its  close.  L«>ng  ago  these 
visions  faded.  Xo  palsce  rites  by  the 
river  bink,  and  no  Zenobia  comes  to  live 
with  me.  Ah !  then,  c«iuld  I  live  in  quiet ! 
There  should  be  a  neat  cottage  by  a  little 
^lage.  Would  it  ever  do  to  ask  regal 
ZaMm  to  aiich  a  homhla  homo  ?    Bat 


sweet  Alice  should  come — sweet  Alice  in 
white  apparel,  and  her  brown  hair 
pushed  back  from  that  pure  brow,  and 
only  a  rose  concealing  the  knot  behind — 
she'  would  come  and  spread  the  neat 
table,  she  would  delight  to  bring  new 
morning  flowers  to  the  desk  where  I 
wrote,  and  while  I  enriched  my  stories 
with  pictures  of  unattainable  beauty,  and 
of  virtue  rarer  than  beauty,  her  low, 
sweet  hinging,  should  shade  every  pic- 
ture, and  soften  the  diction  to  its  own 
placid  flow.  Truth  compels  me  to  say 
that  the  small  cottage  does  not  spring  up 
in  any  lovely  spot  whatever,  and  mild 
and  tractable  Alice  does  not  turn  her 
eyes  upon  me,  and  will  not  come  to  pre- 
pare the  morning  meal,  or  arrange  the 
morning  flowers. 

I  should  not  have  been  as  proud  of 
Alice  as  of  Zenobia,  and  she  would  not 
have  made  the  same  brilliant  figure  in 
society,  but  I  tliink  I  should  liave  loved 
her  more,  aiid  she  would  have  been  more 
constant,  and  loved  mo  better. 

They,  both  of  them,  now  live  in  that 
far  off  imperishable  land  of  flowers  and 
fruit,  beautiful  for  ever  in  my  memory, 
and  unattainable.  Their  bloom  and 
loveliness  cannot  be  touched,  though  I 
know  tliat  one  of  them  may  be  the 
centre  of  a  shining  society,  and  the  other 
of  such  a  homo  as  I  dreamed  of,  and 
neither  dazzling  society  nor  homo  are 
mine. 

Zenobia  I  saw  (but  my  eyes  did  not) 
when  I  was  but  a  boy,  and  saw  Dido; 
and  sweet  Alice  used  very  often  to  come 
and  sit  by  my  Mdc  in  later  years  and 
more  sober  fancy.  I  have  never  seen 
them  since.  Hut  I  still  believe  in  that 
far  Atlantis,  and  I  know  they  are  there, 
for  very  ot'ttn  I  turn  and  gaze  toward 
that  marble  mansion,  wliere  Zenobia  sits 
and  roads  illumined  books  wiih  the  im- 
perishable beauty  on  her  brow ;  or  to 
that  vine-covered  coitase  whei^  all  the 
sunny  days  Alice  sits  at  her  r^cwing,  and 
sinirs  old  ballads  to  the  children. 

Shall  I  confess  to  you  that  I  am  hardly 
sorry  this  new  Atlantis  is  not,  after  all, 
the  true  one?  Did  wo  nr)t  fear,  even 
while  longing  for  its  fa;>Ie<l  and  com- 
plete jiiy,  thai  it  mi^'Iit  lie  so  cli»se  at 
Land  ?  Did  we  not  stand  trembling  like 
neophytes  at  the  (rate  of  Epicurean 
gardens  t  E:iter  I  Tf le  doubt  has  gone. 
It  is  not  here,  b'lt  yonder.  It  may  shift 
and  fade,  and  irrow  diin  with  many  a 
mirage  intervtv.inp,  but  the  clear  eyas 
of  youtli  and  hope  can  siill  discern  the 
bloo'u  and  perfect  excellence  of  ita  far 
offshore. 
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MY  participation  in  the  blessed  insti- 
tution of  connubiaiity  has  ever  been 
prevented  by  one  reflection.  For  I 
know  that^  no  matter  how  carefully  and 
studiously  I  might  select  my  companion, 
some  unlooked-for  skeleton  would  be 
sure,  after  a  few  short  montlis,  to  walk 
in  uninvited,  and,  for  ever,  take  up  liis 
quarters  in  my  cupboard.  I  refer  not 
now  to  literal  skeletons  of  human  bone, 
which,  occasionally,  are  said  to  abound 
in  otlierwise  re^iicctable  quarter:)^  and 
thus  give  a  fair  mansion  of  brick  or  mar- 
ble the  unenviable  reputation  of  having 
been  built  upon  the  mouldering  remains 
of  some  murdered  man ;  but  1  speak  of 
those  household  or  family  annoyances, 
which  skill  or  strategy  cannot  drive 
away,  philosophical  argument  master,  or 
time  starve  out,  and  which  often  tliua 
spread  tlie  gangrene  of  unhappiness  over 
the  fairest  prospects  of  life.  If,  as  the 
proverb  ass^erts,  every  house  has  its 
skeleton,  then  fortunate  are  they  who, 
like  myself,  persist  in  having  no  house. 

Various  are  the  household  skeletons 
whicli  I  have  here  and  there  detected. 
There  is  one  friend  of  my  own  who 
made,  what  the  world  called,  a  success- 
ful match ;  and  the  world,  in  its  blind- 
ness, anticipated  for  him  a  life  of  unal- 
loyed happiness.  But  his  wife,  though 
beautiful,  aoooiiiplished,  and  rich,  did  not 
like  smoking,  wliile  he  did.  It  may  ap- 
I)ear  to  be  a  triHing  annoyance,  but  it 
caused  my  friend  a  world  of  unea^jiness. 
Not  a  word  was  {«aid  in  objection;  but 
still,  in  an  hundred  shrewd  wavii  his  in- 
nocent little  pastime  was  denie<l  him.  Ue 
passed  through  iho  entry  with  a  cigar, 
and  every  door  was  thrown  open  to  let 
out  tlie  scent  of  the  abomination.  He  re- 
tired to  a  cosy  little  room  of  his  own, 
and,  from  the  excitement  in  the  hou^o, 
the  vapor  must  have  come  through  the 
keyhole.  lie  passed  into  the  back-yard, 
and  sundry  articles  of  clotliing  which 
were  there  liung  out  to  dry,  were  im- 
mediately dragged  in  from  the  infection 
of  the  atmo-^phere.  His  favorite  box  of 
Goloradoes  was  removed  from  the  closer, 
for  fear  lest  tlie  china  might  bo  perfumed 
with  the  unwholesome  smell.  Still,  not 
a  word  of  remonstrance  against  his  habit 
was  ever  uttered;  but  somehow,  my 
friend  now  feels  obliged  to  enjoy  his  pas- 
time at  the  rooms  of  his  acquaintances; 
and  then  only  after  turning  up  his  hair 


under  his  hat,  and  removing  ] 
cravat,  and  collar.  The  skdet 
small  one,  but  it  Is,  neverthele 
obtrusive  at  times. 

A  larger  skeleton  besets  anot 
friend  of  my  own.  An  nnolc 
wife  resides  with  them.  The  oU 
man  has  white  hair,  a  respectal 
snuff-box,  is  rich,  and  has  threa 
make  them  his  heirs.  So  far,  h 
seem  to  be  a  valuable  acquiidtio 
he  lias  l)een  a  sailor  in  his  day,  ai 
to  get  before  company  and  spix 
yarns,  which  are  often  not  of  t 
genteel  character,  and  are  alwi 
nished  with  oaths  and  other  i 
expressions  in  illustration.  ISm 
friend  nor  his  wife  dares  to  olj 
the  consequence  is,  that  they  ot 
the  arrival  of  visitors,  and  st 
decline  inviting  guests  of  any  deM 
knowing  well,  that  the  old  gc 
will  pop  down  with  his  marii 
dotes  at  the  most  unpropitiou 
and  thereby  fill  them  with  luort] 

I  have  observed  that  other 
where  peace  and  quietness  shoa 
are  filled  with  their  little  skeU 
annoyance  grinning  from  every 
One  is  unnece^>arily  tlie  re&ort  < 
makers ;  and  the  lord  and  mastc 
premises  is  perpetually  beset 
quatcd  and  vinegar-faced  vestal 
known  name,  and  who  help  ti>  { 
table  whenever  he  chances  to 
plate  having  friends  to  dine  w. 
Another  is  made  the  playgrouD 
the  neighboring  childi*en,  who 
once,  in  a  freak  of  politeness,  1 
mitied,  cannot  now  be  kepi 
Others  are  tormented  by  atn 
which  have  been  coinpassiona 
ceived,  and  o:mnot  now  be  unki 
adrift — or  by  quarreisotno  ooc 
will  not  be  turned  away — or  1 
table  committees  who  sweep  th 
dry  in  drinking  success  to  theii 

In  fine,  I  know  no  house  wb 
not  have  its  skeleton,  great  or  11 
almost  all  arising  from  the  vag 
wives,  wh\»,  before  mar ri aire,  ooc 
have  been  supposed  capable  of 
ting  to  their  subsequent  idioay 


When  Sheridan  was  requestc 
father  to  take  a  wife,  lie  oordi 
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wnted,    and   inquired  whose  wife   be 
should  tAke.     The  anecdote  has  been 
handed  carefnlly  duwn,  as  a  specimen  of 
the    most    pno^rent    wit,   and    notliing 
more ;  but  I  have  often  thonjrht  XhfiX  h 
mere  di<plAy  of  wit  wa?  far  from  the 
thoughts  of  either  at  the  time,  and  that 
they  simply  intended  to  enter  upon  a 
ealui,  considerate  di^i^cussion  of  a  very 
grave  and  important  subject.     For  tiio^^e 
irere  days  when  men  freqncntly  took 
other  people's*  wi^-es;  and  what  is  more, 
they  often  kept  them,  too,  living  very 
happily  with   them,  and  finding  tlioiV 
own  consequeuce  and  reputation  in  no 
particular  aeiiree  diminished  by  the  oc- 
currence.   It  i«  possible,  then,  thar  the 
elder  Sheridan  actually  advised,  and  the 
Other  acceded  to,  the'  plan  of  selecting 
m  companion  from  the  many  wives  in  the 
^m!t8  of   hi  A  ob^erTation*;  Jud^ng  it 
more  expedient  to  trust  his  happiness 
irith  one  whose  domestic  iinalitications 
Ikad  been  proved,  and  could  be  narmwly 
studied,  than  with  one  who  was  yet 
^within  the  line  of  girlish  celibacy,  and 
^whose  faults  <>r  eccentricities  wouhl  need 
the  development  of  time  ere  they  could 
lie   plainly  known  and   estimated.     In 
looking    upou   wives,   young    Sheridan 
may  have  rea<oned,  he  could  be  sure  of 
exercising  a  calm  and  deliberate  judg- 
ment, being  able  to  study  the  temper, 
the  skill  iu  housekeeping,  the  taste  in 
dresa«  and  the  social  qualitie:!!  of  each ; 
but  in  looking  upon  the  crowd  of  young 
maidens  who  are  each  season  displayed 
for    tlie    matrimonial    com|)etition    of 
single  men,  he  could  sec  but  a  pretty 
Cue  or    fiirure,  here   and   tliere,  or  a 
studied  and  unreal  grace,  and  mu>t  trust 
Id  fntnre  years  for  the  development  of 
all  the  yet'  hidden  qualities  of  head  and 
heart.     He  would  be  prudent,  therefore ; 
he  wonld  leave  to  less  cauiious  men  the 
eontest  lor  maidens  fair,  and  would  take 
—a  wife. 

Times  are  altered  now ;  and  he  who 
would  select  a  cnmi>auion  friMu  among 
those  who  are  already  wives,  nmst  do  it 
tt  tlie  risk  of  total  outlawry  from  liis 
social  position.  No  more,  after  a 
riiort  week,  during  which  the  jest  and 
piqnant  epigram  u[ion  the  forsaken 
husband  go  round  society,  convulsing  its 
Uboaed  jierceptions,  can  the  erring  and 
nnrepentant  soub  be  received  again  into 
their  accustomed  (lOsition,  and  triumph- 
antly parade  their  newly-found  aiiach- 
men't  without  a  blush. "  No  more  can 
fonaken  husbands  be  gracefully  run 
Ifaroai^  with  glittering  sword,  in  punish- 
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ment  for  their  inconf«ideratc  anj^or;  and 
the  slayers,  with  their  spoil  hanging 
smilin^rly  upon  their  arms,  p:ira<le  through 
festive  s:ilo-»ns,  drinking  iu  fn:s'.»me  com- 
pliments upt>n  tlioir  doxti-rity.  Instead 
thereof,  he  who  would  tnkt-  a  wife,  as 
Sheridan  mi^ht  have  meant  to  tnko  one, 
Hm«t  tly  Willi  iier  to  the  furtiiermost 
corner  of  the  earth,  coniinnaily  followed 
by  the  harsh  >iory  of  hi-*  mistieeil,  read- 
ing in  every  print  the  sympathy  lavished 
upon  the  dc^-rted  husband,  an.l  fearing 
lest  revenue  may  overtake  him  from 
every  wayside  bush.  This  is  right,  and 
it  is  a  cheering  reHectictn,  th:it,  in  one 
respect,  at  k^a^t,  the  world  luis  learned 
to  frown  wlien  frowns  are  needed;  but 
to  one  whose  soul  longs  fur  companion- 
ship, and  whose  enjoyment  therein  must 
consist,  not  in  mere  unity  of  liouso  and 
goods,  but  in  a  sympathy  of  tastes,  of 
feeling,  and  of  thought,  and  who  has  no 
perceptions  sufficient  to  unveil  the  fu- 
ture of  an  tmtonned  mind,  the  alterna- 
tive is  dreadful,  lie  mu«tt  select  his 
companion  from  the  cniwds  of  yonng 
maidens  whose  tastes  are  niideveh»pod 
and  whose  associations  are  unknown — 
who  are  trained  for  social  exhibition 
after  one  underrating  nunlel — i>wning 
to  tlie  same  acoomj>lishfnents — murder- 
ing the  same  pieces  of  music — :ind  inva- 
riably cherishing  the  same  manias  after 
particular  styles  of  crochet  or  wor>te<l 
work.  He  can  study  their  features,  but 
can  tell  nothing  about  the  suhscij^ient 
development  of  their  inclinations;  and 
when  he  has  mailc  his  selection,  and 
taken  his  companiim  to  his  home,  he 
does  so,  not  knowing  whether  the  skele- 
ton, which  is  sure  to  follow,  will  be  one 
whose  existence  he  can  abiile  or  not — 
whether,  in  tine,  it  will  appear  as  a 
ghostly  mouse  i>r  mastodon. 


"Walking  home  the  other  evening  from 
the  operu  wirli  a  friend,  I  li:id  hoped 
that,  as  my  lodgitigs  were  a  mile  <»tr.  he 
Would  invite  nie  Into  his  hoji^e  lor  tlie 
night.  Hut  in-^tead,  he  hesitatingly  said, 
as  he  saw  what  was  p;issing  in  my 
mind : 

"I  would  bo  glad  to  do  so,  but 

my  wife's  mother  hai  been  for  numths 
imagining  herself  sick,  and  sets  the 
whole  house  in  disorder,  and  it  would 
really  be  very  unpleasant  for  yi»u.*' 

Your  true  man  of  the  world,  I  have 
observed,  never  says  "  mother-in-law." 
There  is  an  individilality  abv>ut  the  woc4 
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which  18  far  from  pleasing,  and  the  wife, 
who,  after  all,  is  the  main  element,  being 
lost  to  sight,  nothing  remains  to  occupy 
the  mind  but  images  of  oppressive  inter- 
ference. But  the  expression  ^^wife^s 
mothcr,^^  is  liable  to  no  such  objection. 
The  first  idea  presented  is  that  of  the 
partner  of  one^s  bosom ;  and  her  motlier, 
instead  of  a  principal,  becomes  a  mere 
accessory,  betokening  unpleasant  things 
perhaps,  but  amply  atoned  for  by  the 
sweetness  of  the  wife,  upon  whose  ex- 
istence her  place  in  the  husband's  house- 
hold depends. 

"Your  wife's  mother,  then,  is  you 
skeleton,^^  I  observed. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it!"  my  friend  answer- 
ed, mi:KK)nceiving  the  true  purport  of  my 
expression.  "Not  a  bit  of  it.  If  she 
weighs  a  pound  she  will  go  over  two 
hundred.  And  though  she  always  ima- 
gines herself  to  be  in  the  la<t  stages  of 
consumption,  yet  she  has  never  been 
anything  but  well  all  her  life.  Upon  my 
word,'*  he  continued,  "  I  sometimes  wish 
that  I  were  dead,  my  home  has  become 
so  unpleasant  to  me.  Running  for  the 
doctor  every  day,  is  bad  enough ;  but  it 
is  worse  to  have  one's  house  smelling 
like  an  apotliecary's  shop.  If  I  try  to 
get  out  of  the  camphor  down  stairs,  ten 
to  one  I  run  into  herb  tea.  If  I  would 
avoid  a  stratum  of  stale  toast  and  water, 
I  fiud  the  next  room  i)erfumed  with  a 
stratum  of  burnt  vinegar.  I  assure  yon 
that  the  chanffe  from  one  kind  of  scent 
to  anotlier,  as  I  go  up  and  down  stairs, 
is  exceedingly  disagreeable.  I  would  as 
lief  live  in  a  cow-stable  or  next  door 
to  a  soap-factory.  Put  your  nose  to  the 
key-hole,  now,  and  you  C4in  smell  the 
last  abomination  stealing  through." 

"Burnt  alum,  I  should  say,"  I  re- 
markc<l,  as  I  complied  with  his  direc- 
tions. 

"  Precisely ;  burnt  alum.  She  uses  it 
by  the  pound.  When  1  first  married," 
he  continued,  in  a  gush  of  confidence, 
"all  went  as  happy  as  could  be,  until 
about  a  year  ago,  when  my  wife's  mother 
thought  that  she  would  come  and  live 
witli  us.  And  sinc«  then,  she  has  turned 
the  house  upside-down.  She  is  so  ctm- 
foundedly  afraid  about  licr  health,  that 
she  keeps  us  cookiisg  up  stews  and  soups 
for  her  all  the  time,  though  she  could  eat 
a  peck  of  green  cucumbers  and  never  bo 
hurt  by  them.  She  took  our  room  away 
from  us,  because,  she  t^aid,  a  draught  of 
air  came  through  her  own ;  and  now  we 
have  to  ploep  u[)  two-pair  back,  wiiile 
•he  occupies  the  second-floor  front.  And 


three  several  times  my  frienda  ha^e  < 
gratnlated  me  upon  having  an  inoreiM 
of  family,  because  they  saw  a  dootor^s 
gig  before  the  door;  and  all  the  time  it 
was  for  nothing  but  her  confounded 
singing-in-the  ear." 

I  could  not  well  help  laoghing  out  mt 
this. 

"  It  is  no  laughing  matter,**  said  mj 
friend.  "  My  uncle  Ikn  heard  the  report 
once,  and  sent  down  a  silver  mug,  statinf 
that  he  would  call  as  soon  as  hisgout 
left  him,  and  see  the  small  boy.  When 
he  came  and  found  that  there  was  no 
small  boy,  he  took  it  into  his  bead  that 
we  had  been  oheatinff  him  in  order  to 
get  the  silver  mug,  and  he  went  off  mad, 
and  cut  us  out  of  his  wilL  I  shonld  not 
mind  it  in  the  least,  if  the  old  lady  were 
really  sick.  But  she  was  never  sick  in 
her  life.  An  assurance  company  woold 
pay  a.  premium  to  be  idlowea  the  privi- 
lege  of  giving  her  a  policy.  That's  what 
aggravates  me." 

"  Oertainly,"  I  answered. 

"Sick,  or  not,**  he  continued,  "sh* 
always  manifests  a  decided  liking  for  all 
the  brownest  cakes,  and  most  availabla 
pieces  of  steak ;  while  she  generally  lards 
her  discourse  with  such  commontariee 
upon  her  various  symptoms,  as  serve  to 
destroy  the  appetite  of  anybody  elas. 
I  declare  to  you,  that  I  have  often 
wanted  to  stick  my  fork  into  her  throat; 
and  once  I  was  on  the  point  of  throwing 
the  butter-plate  at  her,  and  w&s  only 
stopped  by  an  appealing  look  from  my 
wife." 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  her,  right  up  and 
down,  to  go  ?"  I  suggested. 

"Well,  t  did  him  at  the  thing  onoe, 
and  she  fired  up  immediately,  and  said 
she  would  not  stay  in  the  bouse  a 
minute  after  that  duy.  This  gave  me  a 
little  prosi>ective  comfort;  but  the  next 
day  she  contrived  to  be  sick  again,  and 
has  continued  sick  ever  since.  Now 
and  then  she  talks  about  packing  up  her 
trunk  when  she  gets  well,  but  she  never 
means  to  get  well.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  of  taking  her  up  and  setting  her 
out  ou  the  sidewalk:  but  my  wife  is 
foolish  enough  to  believe  half  of  what 
the  old  lady  tells  her,  and  that  prevents 
me  from  any  harsh  measuros." 

"  Very  naturally,"  I  said. 

"I  wish,  that  for  once,  she  wonld 
really  get  sick,  and  I  would  put  her  in 
such  a  draught  of  air,  as  would  effee- 
tually  finish  her.  But  now,  a  good 
breeze  rather  sets  her  up.  I  advised 
her  to  go  abroad  for  her  health,  onoc^ 
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bat  sLe  stated  that  there  was  no  place 
like  home  for  a  sick  person.  Then  I  cut 
my  gnin0,  pretended  to  spit  blood,  and 
foc  a  medical  friend  of  mine  to  advise 
me  to  take  my  wife  with  me,  and  spend 
a  year  in  Naples; — thinking  that,  to 
reverse  an  old  saying,  if  the  mountain 
iroald  nut  go  away  from  Mahomet,  Ma- 
homet must  go  away  from  the  mountain. 
But  the  mountaiu  wait  up  to  me  there — 
She  concluded  that,  after  nil,  perhaps  Na- 
ples would  Just  suit  her  constitution;  and 
the  moment  I  commenced  packing  up, 
■he  commenced  packing  up  too.  So  I 
oondaded  that  I  might  as  well  get  sum- 
marily cured  at  home.  Now,  what  is  a 
poor  fellow  to  do  f " 

"  I  really  don't  know,"  I  said.  "  You 
are  unusually  afflicied.'' 

"•  No,  not  unusually,''  he  responded, 
flaring  up  with  a  t«)uch  of  self-pride. 
^Almost  any  man  has  some  trial  or 
other  of  the  kind.  But  now  that  1  have 
told  you  about  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,"suppoM  you  do  come  in  and  stay  a 
lew  daj's  with  me;  and  perhaps,  by 
observation,  vou  may  hit  upon  some 
xemedy.  It  is  possible  that  the  lady 
vnay  talk  at  you,  occasionally,  but  you 
^11  have  me  to  back  you,  you  know." 

But  I  declined  the  olTer,  biising  my 
refusal  upon  the  principle  of  a  friend 
^10  was  one  day  appointed  a  steamboat 
inspector,  and  whn,  therefore,  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  exercise  the  ret]uireinents 
of  the  oflSce  to  the  be^t  of  his  abiliry. 
•*  Of  courBe."  he  said,  '*  that  only  means 
that  I  must  do  everything  ciimmon  de- 
cency may  require.  I  shall  have  no 
hesitation  in  walking  through  muddy 
rtreecs  to  the  boat<a,  or  examining  the 
walking-beams,  or  even  going  down  into 
the  hold,  if  it  doe*  not  Mnell  very  hailly. 
But  as  for  expecting  me  to  creep  into 
the  boiler?,  or  crawl  throucrii  greasy 
cylinders — that  is  asking  a  little  too 
noch."  In  like  manner  1  rear^oned. 
Though,  for  the  pn)secution  of  my  ex- 

£>rations  after  different  varieties  of 
n-ehold  anatomy,  I  was  willing  to 
ncrifice  any  dictates  of  delicacy,  in  or- 
der to  obtain  an  entrance  into  the  hoiir:es 
of  my  friends,  yet,  it  was  asking  u  lit- 
tle too  mnch  to'expect  me  to  remain  for 
days  in  places  where  I  sliouM  not  only 
be'fibliged  to  breathe  relays  of  herb-tea, 
bomt  alum,  and  stale  toa^^t-and- water, 
bar,  also,  be  occasionally  talked  at,  as  a 
Btfery-valve  for  ill-humor. 

'•Well,  good-by,"  said  my  friend, 
opening  the  diK>r  with  his  niglit-koy. 
''It  is  but  little  comfort  I  shall  have  to- 


night, I  suppose.  She  has  been  feeling 
her  pulse  to-day,  and  has  discovered  that 
it  is  a  little  faster  than  usual.  What  if 
it  be  faster ! — and  besides,  her  old  pew- 
ter watch,  which  she  counts  by,  never 
goes  right,  anyhow.'* 

The  statutes,  by  a  mistaken  policy.havo 
made  it  murder  to  put  an  end  to  a  moth- 
er-in-law, even  under  the  most  exasperat- 
ing circumstances,  and  so  my  friend  is 
still  beset  by  the  family  skeleton.  Every 
day  I  notice  that  he  grows  thinner  and 
more  careworn,  and  still  there  is  no 
hope  of  relief.  And  as  I  reflect,  that 
when  he  was  married,  there  was  no 
more  happy  horosco{>e  cast  than  his,  and 
that  it  seemed  beyond  the  power  of 
prophecy  to  detect  the  approach  of  his 
dreadful' visitation,  I  hug  myself  closer 
in  my  little  room,  and  still  more  fervent- 
ly congratulate  myself  upon  my  prudence 
in  keeping  aloof  from  ail  temptations  of 
a  connubial  character. 


It  must  be  that  I  have  spoken  here 
and  there  in  regard  to  my  observations 
upon  family  troubles,  with  more  freedom 
than  I  now  remember;  for  of  late,  seve- 
ral coinmunic^itions  have  poured  in  upon 
me,  many  of  them  from  persons  wliose 
names,  even,  I  have  never  heard  before, 
and  all  detaiUng  their  private  household 
grievances  and  asking  advice.  These 
letters  arc  mostly  stupid  and  uninterest- 
ing, but  from  the  number  I  shall  select 
one  wiiich  may  |)rove  in>tructive.  It  is 
written  in  a  cramped,  and  almost  illegi- 
ble hand,  and,  as  will  be  perceived, 
is  t^omewhat  ungrammatical  in  style. 
Moreover,  it  was  t':istened  with  a  broad 
rod  wafer,  and  the  postage  was  unpaid. 
At  first  I  was  inclined  to  cast  the  docu- 
ment into  the  fire,  deeming  it  to  be  but 
a  ma.s.s  of  trash,  too  foolish  to  wade 
through  ;  but  a  clo^e^  insjiection  has  as- 
sured me,  ihut,  in  spite  of  ita  gross  er- 
rors, it  contains  a  moral  which  it  might 
profit  many  better  educated  writers  t«» 
peruse.  This,  then,  is  the  communica- 
tion : 

»  Dkkb  srK— happy  for  to  hear  as  you  Are  takin 
on  about  the  i*koUetund  of  houifes  ami  llopu  m  you 
will  coDriiler  miuv.  For  perhupjt  aa  it  mile  do  Her 
Mine  gad  i  nh«  ii>  .luch  u  pest  that  never  w.is  st'n  be- 
fore which  i.4  the  s'liiie  hs  all  my  Frends  snys  a*  hu4 
■on  her  k  no  2  of  them  nn^e  what  ihu  \n  like  mywlf 
as  ha9  U:id  to  liv  with  her  now  seTiug  yen  last 
ortuuL 

■'Sfur,  i  aa  li  the  c.ise  with  all  jolly  fellera  hasjined 
a  miUiniTtary  corp!i>.'  a^  i*  named  the  lalTyet  Drascni 
wh,  as  you  may  have  sen  beln  com  throof  h  tht 
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■treat  errj  month  A  is  nlkalate  ft>r  to  promote  dls* 
lipnne. 

"Bar,  lABt  week  oar  corpse  went  oat  for  to  target 
ahootin  A  1  bj  fud  thootin  got  a  prise  A  as  did  eTery 
other  man  since  For  that  there  was  90  seTing  prises 
1  four  each  feller  and  8  bein  away  Sam  Jones  A  torn 
turner  each  got  8  prises  for  to  use  Up  the  nomber. 
Bo  as  thinktn  my  wife  would  like  for  to  see  the  prise 
as  {  had  got  for  gud  Shootin,  I  tnk  all  the  corpse 
home  with  me  so  as  to  spend  the  nite  as  Is  of  course 
proper,  and  we  sot  up  for  to  drink  til  momln  and 
sung  songs  A  had  A  hi  ole  time. 

**  Sur,  the  next  momln  my  wif  she  begin  for  to 
tork  A  say  as  1  made  2  much  noise  by  wh  she  coald 
not  get  to  sleep  A  is  almost  sick  wh  is  a  lie  bein  as 
the  noise  wis  nearly  Ail  singin  and  must  have  been 
Tery  pleasant  to  my  wife  as  Is  fond  of  music  A  we 
sung  carry  me  bak  A  dan  Tukker  wh  is  gud  music 
with  twenty*f-f  feDers  togetlier  as  was  The  case  A  1 
ftller  sung  wat  he  called  normer  And  lacher  A  ther 
bein  only  clerlng  out  of  the  hols  as  was  too  drunk  to 
kcp  time. 

**  now  Bur,  wat  rite  has  my  wif  to  tak  on  so  f  Alnt 
1  to  be  master  Of  my  own  hoas  f  A  isn't  cTry  fellers 
hous  his  casself  and  how  can  he  get  rid  Of  soeh  a 
skelleton  in  it? 

**  Excuse  mistaks  for  as  i  haT  a  soar  throaght. 
**  Yurs  A  so  fourth^* 

I  suppress  my  oorrespondent's  name, 
as  he  may  yet  live  to  be  ashamed  of  him- 
self. The  man  who  can  bring  twenty- 
five  drnnken  fellows  liome  with  him  to 
pass  tlie  night  in  smoking  pipes,  drinking 
brandy,  and  sin^ng  negro  choruses  thas 
keeping  his  poor,  little,  suffering  wife 
from  her  natural  repose,  is  a  brute ;  and 
we  are  surprised  that  the  neighbors  did 
not  bring  him  before  the  Police  Court, 
to  answer  for  his  dereliction,  and  also 
have  his  house  indicted  for  a  nuisance. 
Bis  wife,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
his  letter,  cannot  be  answerable  for 
bringing  in  the  smallest  conceivable  skel- 
eton, but  lie  himself  has  made  his  house 
a  refuge  and  resort  for  skeletons  of  ante- 
diluvian proportions. 

Tliero  are  many  such  brutes  in  high 
life  as  well  as  low;  for  the  men  who 
bring  their  cronies  from  clubs,  to  drink 
chiiuipaigne  all  night  at  their  own  homes, 
are  just  as  culpable  as  those  wlio  return 
from  target-excurtiions  to  plain  brandy- 
and- water.  Such  men  need  not  write 
to  me  for  sympathy ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, I  shall  always  pity  their  unhappy 
wives  who  have  no  refuge  from  such 
midnight  convivial  brutality.  In  enu- 
merating household  skeletons,  men 
should  never  forget  that  there  are  cer- 
tain species  which  may  come  in,  solely, 
because  their  own  reckless  selfishness 
and  tyranny  may  have  left  open  the 
door. 


I  bad  a  friend  whose  naturally  smiling 


face  grew  so  much  longer  every  week, 
that  I  made  up  mind  that  his  house  waa 
the  resort  of  some  gigantic  skeleton;  and 
I  resolved  to  efiect  an  entrance  and  view 
it.  When  I  called  at  his  house,  how* 
ever,  he  was  never  there,  and  I  began  to 
believe  that  his  home  had  become  so 
unpleasant  to  him,  that  he  never  went 
there  when  he  could  help  it^  And  aft 
his  place  of  business  J  had  the  same  Ifl- 
Inck,  for  he  had  invariably  gone  out  to 
shi]>  some  freight.  But,  at  length,  I  es- 
pied him,  and  immediately  bore  down 
and  grappled. 

He  was  standing  npon  a  corner  and 
intently  observing  the  labors  of  five  men, 
who  were  cosily  protending  to  work  in 
a  trench  which  reached  fh>m  sidewalk  to 
sidewalk.    Now  and  then,  four  of  tha 
men  would  put  themselves  in  motion. 
and  lift  a  cobble  stone,  while  the  fiftlL 
would  stand  by,  in  preparation,  to  ex- 
change with  the  one  who  first  b€«am» 
tired.    Then,  having  dropped  the  8ton» 
five  or  six  feet  off,  the   whole  part^ 
would  sit  down  for  a  ouiet  chat,  and  ono 
or  two  of  them  would  light  their  pipes  ; 
and  after  the  smoke  was  exhausted,  Xh&j 
would    leisurely    rise    and    chase    vp 
another  cobble-stone.    In  the  meantime^ 
my  friend  looked  on  in  admiration. 

'^  This  is  a  great  country,^'  he  said  te 
me;  ^^and  tho  energy  with  which,  nn- 
der  the  system  of  payment  by  the  day  '  — 

''  True,"  said  I.  ^'  But  I  did  not  come 
to  talk  about  that.  For  the  fact  is,  I  am 
in  a  scrape,  and  you  can  help  uic  out 
of  it." 

**  Well — anything,"  he  answered. 

^^  I  have  had  a  quarrel  witli  my  land- 
lady and  have  left  her  house.  I  have 
not  found  another  go«>d  boarding-place, 
as  yet ;  and  being  a  quiet  man,  I  dislike 
the  bustle  of  hotels.  Can  you  give  ma 
a  room  for  a  few  days,  until  I  can  maka 
other  arrangements  ?" 

In  spite  of  the  smooth  face  with 
which  I  told  the  story,  he  iminediately 
suspected  I  was  lying,  for  t  saw  in  ha 
eye  a  merry  twinkle  of  incredulity.  Ha 
deliberated  for  a  moment^  and  then  a 
quick  gleam  of  intelligence  passed  acroH 
his  countenance. 

'*AhaI"  said  he.  ''I  have  heard  of 
your  investigations  about  hoa<ehold 
skeletons,  and  now  yon  want  to  see 
mine.  Well,  well ;  I  do  not  care.  Book 
her,  my  boy,  l>ook  her ;  and  i>erhApa  it 
will  do  her  some  good." 

This  was  certainly  liberal,  and  I 
thanked  him  for  it. 

''Uere,    however,   comes    my    wilb 
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now,**  be  exdiumed,  **  and  the  skeleton 
with  her." 

1  looked,  and  saw  two  females  sailing 
down  the  street.  The  one  on  the  oat- 
aide  was  tall  and  pretty,  but  dressed 
rather  plainly  and  scantily.  Tiie  other 
one,  on  the  contrary,  was  short  and 
dumpy,  and  had  ratlier  disa^eeable  fea- 
tured^' if  freckles  and  red  hair  can,  in 
any  way,  be  called  features.  She  wore 
An  elegant  French  bonnet,  and  bore 
upon  her  shoulders  a  8ai>erb  India 
ahawl,  the  end  of  which  was  allowed  to 
draggle  gracefully  in  the  mud. 

^  That  IS  your  wife,  I  suppose,"  was 
zny  imprudent  observation,  directing  my 
cyea  towards  the  latter. 

"  That  tiling  ?  Hang  it,  man !  do  you 
'want  me  to  shoot  you  ?  No,  no ;  that 
£j  the  skeleton.    The  skeleton,  I  say !" 

^'  Bat  I  was  certainly  with  you  when 
^a  bought  that  shawl." 

^  So  you  were ;  and  its  precious  little 

fiood  mv  wife  gets  out  of  it,  for  the  four 

Sandred  dollan.     That   is  where  the 

skeleton  comes  in.     It    is    my   wife^s 

^oontry  sister,  that  has  heard  that  we 

luep  pretty  good  society;  and,  having 

an  exalted  estimation  of  its  own  per- 

vonal  charms,  has  come  down  upon  ns  to 

'tzy  to  marry  itself  off  to  advantage." 

•*  But  the' shawl  "— 

^I  am  coming  to  that.     To  make 

itself  look  as  little  n^y  as  possible,  the 

skeleton   borrows   all   my   wife's    best 

apparel.    That  is  not  only  my  wife^s 

shawl,  but  also  her  dress  and  bonnet 

too.    I  wish  the  thing  would  lift  up  the 

dress  a  little  as  it  makes  that  crossing, 

and  tiien  I  could  tell  whether  it  wears 

my  wife*s  open-work  stockings.   I  rather 

Mspect  it  does.    It's  own  are  brown 

cutton,  country-dyed,  so  tliat  I  could 

MsUv  tell." 

^BuL  is  not  your  wife  to  blame  for 
eoiL«enting  to  it  all  ?" 

"*!    see  you    don't   know    anything 
about  it.    There  is  a  way  to  get  around 

Cople,  iu  spite  of  all  they  can  do  to 
Ip  tliemselves.  You'll  find  it  out  some 
day  if  ever  you  marry.  It  is  always 
*  Do  lend  me  this  for  a  «ingle  day/  aud 
*iaf4  let  me  take  this  for  an  hour'  that*s 
ak>ve.'  At  the  same  time,  it  is  hardly 
the  thing  to  ask  for  them  again ;  since 
the  borrower,  always  having  tliem  on, 
it  would  be  the  same  thing  as  rei^uiring 
her  to  undress  herself.  In  that  way, 
the  fckvleton  has  boned  half  tlie  war- 
drobe of  my  wife,  while  she,  [H)or  wo- 
nin,  does  not  like  to  say  anvthing  by 
way  of  remonstniice.    Once  1  ventured 


to  rai<e  an  objecting  voice ;  but  hardly 
had  I  dv)ne  so,  when  thb  skeleton  glared 
upon  me  like  a  ba:»ilisk,  and  made  some 
sharp  remark  about  men  meddling  with 
things  they  know  nothing  about.  It 
quite  shut  ine  up.  But  wearing  out  my 
wife's  clothes  is  not  the  worst  of  it." 

''She  does  not  wear  out  your  clothes, 
does  she  ?" 

"  Xot  exactly ;  but  Fhe  wears  out  ray 
patience  dreadfully.  If  I  come  home 
for  a  quiet  dinner,  half  the  time  I  find 
that  some  strange  fellow  has  been  in- 
vited in  a  social  family  way,  in  hopes 
tljat  he  will  pay  his  court  to  the  skele- 
ton. If  I  anticipate  an  evening  of  plea- 
sant reading  in  any  library,  ten  to  one  I 
have  to  take  the  whole  family  to  the 
theatre^  simply  becauj>e  some  chap,  with 
a  few  thou:>a'nd  a  year,  is  ex]>ected  to 
occupy  the  next  box  to  u^  and  i>erhap8 
might  take  a  fancy  to  the  skeleton.  The 
other  day  I  had  to  spend  an  afternoon 
at  the  museum,  because  the  skeleton,  in 
passing,  had  seen  a  man  go  in  who  it 
fancied  must  be  rich  and  might  fall  in 
love  with  it,  if  he  hap{>ened  to  sit  near 
it.  The  skeleton  did  not  say  all  that,  to 
be  sure,  but  I  could  see  it  thouglit  so. 
Well,  tlic  man  came  out  on  the  btagc  as 
the  showman  of  two  monkeys,  a  poodle, 
and  half  a  dozen  parrots ;  and  when  I 
reached  my  office  again,  I  found  that  by 
my  absence  I  had  lost  an  opportunity  to 
make  three  hundred  dollars.  Some  of 
our  best  friends  do  not  come  to  see  ui 
any  more,  for  fear  the  skeleton  will 
make  a  dash  at  them ;  and  I  was  forced 
to  invite  to  dinner  my  worst  enemy, 
whose  sole  recommendation  consisis  in 
a  rich  old  maiden  aunt.  Aa  for  my  bro- 
ther, who  used  to  look  in  upon  us  every 
evening,  the  skeleton  made  such  a  bold 
attempt  u{>on  him  that  he  ha^  not  been 
seen  for  a  fortnight — all  very  agreeable, 
is  it  not?" 

*'  Monstrously,"  said  I. 

^^  But  come  down  to  my  house,  now, 
ami,  as  you  wish,  stay  with  us  for  a  few 
days.  You  can  then  watch  the  skeleton 
at  Vour  leisure." 

**I  do  not  know  about  that,"  I  an- 
swered musindy.  *•  Suppose  the  skeleton 
should  make  a  set  at  me  f" 

'•  You  are  not  rich,  s  ^  it  will  let  you 
alone.  Three  tiiousand  a  year  is  its 
honest  valuation  upon  itself.   So  come !" 

*•  Still,  my  dear  friend,"  I  retorted, 
^'who  knows  but  that , my  personal 
charms,  which  are  not  of  a  despicable 
order,  might  induce  the  skeleton  to 
waive  a  portion  of  its  pecuniary  d^ 
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nuinds? — ^The  fact  is,  I — ^that  is — and 
now  I  think  of  it^  I  made  up  my  quarrel 
witfai  my  landlady  Just  betore  X  came 
away.  Uow  absurd  in  me  to  forget  that 
I  had  done  so. — Good-by  1" 


At  this  moment  I  have  received  ano- 
ther letter,  written  in  a  bold,  mercantile 
hand,  aud  highly  pleasing  to  me  for  its 
frank,  sensible  tone.    It  is  as  follows : 

"Blr, 

**  Uj  wife  is  ft  most  Mnsible  woman,  of  cmlm  and 
plAcid  temper,  and  lirely  and  agreeable  mannen. 
She  li  in  all  Uiingi  a  treaaare,  understanding  her 
household  duties  to  perfection,  ably  superintending 
the  culinary  department,  and  at  the  same  time  taking 
exeellent  care  of  our  children. 

"  But  sir,  she  has  one  fault  which  somewhat  an- 
noys me.  Haying  been  herself  somewhat  sickly 
in  youth,  she  is  determined  that  I  shall  not  come  to 
a  sickly  old  age ;  and  she  has  consequently  taken  my 
health  under  her  superrislon.  Now,  sir,  I  am  as 
strong  as  a  horse,  witli  the  appetite  of  a  wolf;  and 
the  digestire  powers  of  an  ostrich,  but  I  can  nerer 
make  her  beiieTe  it.  If  I  come  in  a  little  heated,  and 
would  like  to  sit  where  a  cooling  breeie  may  blow 
upon  me,  down  must  go  ercry  window ;  for  she  says 
there  is  nothing  more  unhealthy  for  a  penon  than 
to  sit  in  a  draught,  while  in  a  perspiration.  If  I 
come  in  from  the  cold  air,  and  take  my  place  orer  the 
fnmaee,  she  immediately  shuts  up  the  flue,  that  I 
may  not  too  suddenly  breathe  the  hot  stream,  which, 
she  says,  is  bad  for  the  lungs.  I  am  nerer  allowed 
to  eat  any  chicken-salad,  lobster,  or  pickled  oysters 
directly  before  going  to  bed ;  and  If  I  eTer,  at  any 
time,  look  at  a  gretn  cucumber,  she  manifests  strong 
disapprobation.  This  morning  I  brought  home  a  re- 
markably fine  large  water-melon,  a  fruit  of  which 
I  am  exceedingly  fond ;  and  half  an  hour  ago  I  saw 
her  Tery  slily  roll  it  out  of  the  area  into  the  gutter, 
where  a  corporation  pig  deroured  It  with  great  re- 
lish. 8he  will  meet  me  at  dinner,  I  suppose,  as  inno- 
cently as  a  lamb ;  and  when  I  Inquire  after  my 
water-melon  and  accuse  her  of  her  little  dereliction, 
she  will  laugh  off  the  a&ir  as  not  only  a  neces- 
sary and  salutory  moTement,  but  also  a  capital  Joke. 
In  fact,  she  never  utters  a  cross  or  angry  word,  so 
that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  rcproTe  her. 

"  Now,  my  good  sir,  would  you  number  this  little 
annoyance  among  your  list  of  household  skeletons, 
or  not?  And  if  so,  how  can  my  wife  be  cured  of 
her  extreme  solicitude  on  my  behalf?  I  do  not  like 
to  say  anything  which  might  hurt  her  feelings;  but 
I  really  wicih  that  she  couiil  Icam  to  see  my  lungs 
and  stomach  as  I  myself  see  them.** 

Do  I  consider  such  a  little  annoyance, 
a  household  skeletOD,  my  unknown  cor- 
re.<«poiident  ?  Perhaps  so,  but  it  is,  at 
the  most,  the  smallest  kind  of  skeleton 
— a  mere  limestone  fi)ssil,  so  to  speak — 
whoso  exisience  you  can  afford  to  laugh 
at,  as  a  joke,  in  tiie  spirit  of  your  excel- 
lent wife.  Take  the  matter  pleasantly, 
and  be  thankful  for  the  many  comforts 


which  you  are  allowed  to  eqjoy  wi 
molestation.  If  your  wife  ocoMic 
deprives  you  of  a  watermelon  or  ot 
her,  she  doubtless  requites  yoa 
much  pleasant  solicitude  of  other  ] 
and,  in  a  manner  which  will  not  i 
interfere  with  your  comfort.  Ooi 
the  whole  thing  as  a  bargain  of  i 
you  have  a  great  advantage  in  gui 
consenting  to  a  few  litUe  self-dc 
you  will  add  to  her  happiness  andi 
and  tlms  ensure  pleasure  to  both. 
is  a  lobster-salail  compared  with 
bloom  of  satistied  solicitude  in 
cheeks,  or  pickled  oysters,  compared 
her  elasticity  of  soul,  as  she  contem] 
your  readiness  to  acc^e  to  her  pi 
tiouary  tributes  of  devotion? 

No,  my  dear  sir,  this  is  bat  one  < 
many  little  vexations  with  whiol 
best  of  lionies  is  always  fraught;  m 
such,  it  is  beyond  my  scope.  1  d< 
deal  with  {)etty  annoyances,  but 
with  wholesale  and  abominable  m 
ces.  If  your  wife  ever  turns  your  i 
hoase  topsy-turvy  in  search  of  hei 
oomfort,  and  thus  so  directly  attem 
rule  your  conduct  that  you  canno 
yoursoul  your  own,  then  your  i 
may  receive  attention;  but  as  lo: 
you  cau  smoke  your  cigar  when 
please,  go  wliere  you  wish  without 
called  to  account,  associate  with  all 
old  bachelor  friends  without  exoitic 
mestio  jealousy — and  I  know  bj 
tune  of  your  letter  that  you  can  c 
these  things,  or  else  you  wouM 
mentioned  the  deprivation  among 
other  grievances — as  long,  in  Ha 
your  greatest  trial  is  a  little  unds 
licitude  about  the  welfare  of  Inn^ 
stomach,  laugh  it  off,  and  be  thi 
tiiat  you  are  so  happily  situated. 

As* I  now  musingly  sit  in  the  ev 
gloom  at  the  window  of  my  r 
apartment,  I  involuntarily  once 
read  the  letter  of  my  last  correapoi 
I  cannot  but  think  that  he  is  a  fort 
man,  and  one  who  does  not  rightl} 
mate  his  blessings.  No  one,  indeei 
expect  to  add  his  lot  to  tliat  of  an 
without  some  surrender  of  free 
but,  if  the  loss  by  that  surrender  1 
equal  to  his  gain  in  increase  of  doi 
happiness,  he  should  not  complal 
should  bless  the  prompting  of  nia  '. 
heart  which  has  led  him  into  v 
plea.sant  path  of  acquisition. 

I  can  imagine  the  eveninff  oocu 
of  my  unknown  correspondent, 
see  him  come  in,  relieved  from  tin 
of  business,  and  meeting  a  smile  o 
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He  throws  himself  down  npon 
the  lounge  with  his  feet  to  t)io  fire,  and 
BO  objection  is  made  on  the  score  of 
dostjr  boots  againn  the  cliintz  covering. 
His  wife  may  softly  suggest  the  with- 
drawal of  the  boots,  and  the  substitution 
of  his  prettily  worked  slippers,  but  that 
li  all.  He  lights  his  cigar,  and  is  pes- 
tered by  no  uneasy  glances  at  the  cur- 
tuns  which  might  reuin  the  smoke ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  she  sits  beside  him,  and 
«ndeavors  like  him,  tu  enjoy  the  aroma- 
tie  perfume.  If  he  chooses  to  read  to 
himself  she  moves  softly  about,  so  as  not 
to  interrupt  him ;  or,  if  ho  would  read 
aloud,  she  expresses  equal  delight  in  list- 
ening to  romance,  theology,  poetry,  or 
ethics.  He  shuts  his  book,  and  calls  for 
his  pickled  salmon;  and  for  the  first 
time,  is  met  with  opposition.  But  why 
fhonld  he  repine  at  that,  after  so  much 
indulgence  1  He  should  be  thankful  for 
the  tender  solicitude,  nor  dare  to  breathe 
a  whisper  regarding  skeletons.  Even  I, 
eonid  i  only  be  assured  of  meeting  such 
a  lot,  might  be  tempted  to— 

Pshaw!  Of  what  am  I  speaking? 
Am  I  not  happy  now  ?  And  why  shoidd 
I  not  continue  so,  instead  of  pining  to 
place  myself  within  the  limits  of  uncer- 
tain fates? 

And  I  gaze  forth  upon  the  street  be- 
bw,  now  glooming  in  the  fast  settling 
dusk  of  ereuing,  and  filled  with  a  gay, 
ligfatphearted  crowd.  Laughter  and  ani- 
mating conversation  swell  upon  my  ears, 
as  the  stream  sweeps  by,  and  there  are 
some  among  the  throng  whom  I  know. 
1  see  my  friend  of  tlie  skeleton  mother- 
in-law,  but  she  is  not  now  with  him. 
There  is  only  his  wife  by  his  side,  and 
they  are  hastening  to  the  opera.  They 
have  forgotten  their  troubles,  and  are 
tripping  along  in  wonderful  glea^wme- 
And  next  appears  my  friend  of 


the  skeleton  sister-in-law.  She,  too,  has 
been  left  at  home,  and  his  wife,  in  her 
own  shawl  and  bonnet  glides  along  at 
his  side,  smiling  with  excels  of  pleasure. 
There  are  others  of  ray  friends,  whom, 
at  times,  I  have  marked  as  l>oset  by  ske- 
letons of  various  magnitude ;  but  it 
seems  as  though,  in  the  genial  evening 
air.  they  have  all  left  their  troubles  be- 
hind them.  I  envy  them,  for  they  now 
seem  to  overfiow  with  transports  of  ani- 
mating joviality  of  heart,  such  as,  in  my 
loneliness,  I  never  feel.  For  me  there  is 
quiet  serenity  and  repose;  but  somehow, 
there  is  no  such  light-hearted  social  con- 
viviality. 

With  a  pang  for  which  I  can  scarcely 
account,  I  turn  from  the  window.  The 
gloom  of  evening  has  rapidly  stolen  over 
my  walls,  and  I  feel  sail  and  lonely.  My 
dog  crouches  at  tny  feet,  and  looks  up 
wistfully  into  my  face;  but  he  is  ])Oor 
com  pan  V  for  me,  since  he  lacks  the  qua- 
lity of  language.  My  books  lie  spread 
out  before  me ;  but  somehow,  the  most 
sublime  of  the  printed  thoughts  of  the 
dead  seem  of  less  interest  than  would  be 
tlie  idle  gossip  of  a  living  and  loving 
friend.  More  rapidly  do  the  evening 
shadows  gather  around,  and  more  heavi- 
ly does  my  soul  sit  within  me.  After 
all,  there  can  be  no  skeleton  of  more  gi- 
gantic proportions  than  that  which  steals 
about  us,  while  under  the  morbid  iufln- 
ence  of  isolation  from  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Who, 
in  the  gay,  chattering  crowd  outside, 
now  cares  for  me?  And  should  I  die, 
who  is  there  in  the  world  who  would  go 
to  drop  a  tear  u|>on  my  grave  ? 

Could  1  but  be  assured  that  the  skele- 
ton of  my  hou.4e  i^'ould  not  be  one  of 
very  ample  size,  or  very  ferocious  dispo- 
sition, I  think  that  I  could  dare  ^-^ 
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know  Monsieur  Marmier.  We 
have  met  liiin  a  thousand  times, 
tad  we  will  do  him  the  justice  to  own 
that  whatever  the  fickleness  of  his  coun- 
try, there  is  none  in  him.  He  is  always 
the  same  untaught  and  nn teachable  indi- 
ridnol,  taking  Lord  Byron  in  earnest 
thirty  years  after  date'..  Who,  visiting 
London,  can  have  missed  that  melan- 


choly bearded  figure — a  sort  of  preco- 
cious Wanderinu:  .Tew — soberly  measur- 
ing the  sitiewalk  of  Leicester  Sijnare,  and 
the  lower  end  of  Regent  street,  acquiring 
in  his  careful  study  of  their  $urfacef^  his 
comi»etency  to  speak  ex-cathedrd. — or 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  "  X 
Marmier,^^  on  the  character  and  man- 
ners   of  the   English  aristocracv?     Or 


*  LtUrea  fur  L*Ain6rli|ae,  par  X.  Marviib.    ParU,  1S54. 
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who,  extending  his  tour  to  Parift,  has 
not  mot  Itim  of  a  flummer  evening  on 
tJie  Boulevards  tapping  his  leather  boots 
with  a  sixpenny  caue,  coldly  examining 
every  woman  that  posses,  with  a  disdain- 
ful criticism  that  has  mastered  in  a 
glance  all  her  puiiits  with  horse-iookey 
exactitude,  and  looking  insufferably  dis- 
gusted at  lier  and  all  things  in  tlie  world, 
or  out  of  it,  but — himself.  Yet  there  he 
is  emphatically  at  home :  for  the  Boule- 
vards arc  for  the  Marmiers  what  the 
flowery  meads  arc  for  the  butterfly. 
Everywhere  else,  including  his  own 
lodgings  in  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Rue 
— ,  ho  is  only  encamped.  But  if  the 
sun  bo  down  and  you  would  make  quite 
sure  of  meeting  him,  look  in  on  some 
third-rate  ioiree  about  the  Oliauss^e 
D^Antin,  and  survey  him,  at  your  leisure, 
with  the  same  expression  of  face  as  ever 
— vivacious  and  dull,  lively  and  discon- 
tented— the  Mimo  sort  of  figure — too 
angular  to  be  graceful,  and  too  small  to 
be  awkward — the  same  class  of  opinions 
— ^liberal  against  the  doctrinaires  and 
doctrinaire  against  the  liberals — the  same 
order  of  tfcntiments — contempt  of  his  own 
government  and  hate  of  all  others — and 
ilie  same  reli^ous  faith — Catliolic  against 
the  Protestant  and  Infidel  again>t  the 
priest.  We  beg  the  reader  not  to  be 
surprised  at  the  gentleman^s  powers  of 
ubiquity,  for  tlio  identity  we  are  insisting 
on  IS  not  absolutely  pon^onal.  There 
are  thirty  thousand  Marmiers  in  France. 
The  class  is  f<tereotypcd.  And  if 
they  have  not  all  come  from  the  same 
father  and  mother — as  to  a  first  view 
seems  probable — what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  they  have  all  passed  through 
the  same  grinding  machine  of  govern- 
ment education,  and  have  emerged  men- 
tally, and  almost  physically  as  like — not 
as  two  peas,  for  they  have  their  diffe- 
rences— but  as  the  flour  they  work  to, 
and  which  under  a  microscope  is  siud  to 
defy  discrimination. 

The  X.  Marmier,  who  left  his  "  chers 
Boulevards/^  and  the  ^^bienvei Haute 
pens6e"  of  the  ^^  helle  Madame  £.  R.  de 

F y"*  to  honor  us  with  his  porsonid 

examination — left  them  he  confesses  ^^  not 
as  he  V4ed^  to  hope,  in  former  voyages, 
to  encounter  extraordinary  adventures, 
and  memoruble  perils,  and  even  make 
some  grand  discovery,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  celebrated  navigators  "  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  but — dreadful  falling  offi— 


as  one  of  Byron's  " foot  legion**  writing 
travels  to  book-seller's  orders,  or  m  he 
comphiii»antly  quotes  it  for  us  himself:— 

"  Krerj  fool  deterlbef ,  In  thoM  brl|fat  dtTii, 
HIa  wondrous  Journey  to  tome  foreign  court. 
And  spawns  his  Qumrto  and  demands  jour  pnlM." 

He  came  among  us,  in  short,  under  the 
hard  necessity  of  coining  us  into  five 
franc  pieces,  through  a  certain  machinery 
of  which  £uroi)ean  publishers  ahme  pos- 
sess the  secret;  but  as  the  animal  oc- 
cupies a  lower  place  in  the  scale  of 
creation  than  those  described  by  Hyron, 
he  follows,  of  course,  what  Buffon  caUi 
the  descending  law  of  gestation,  and  in- 
stead of  spawning  a  resi>ectable  quarto^ 
pullulates  his  two  corpuscular  octatoi. 

He  wishes  ns  to  believe  that,  having 
waded  through  his  hateful  lahor  with 
infinite  disgust,  he  seizes  the  tint  ooon- 
sion  to  get  away  from  us ;  but  knowing 
him  as  we  do,  we  are  enabled  to  ask  hif 
imrdon  on  the  ^  erv  best  evidenoe,  and 
to  assure  him  that  Americans  are  not  to 
easily  duped.  Can  he  deny  this  adver- 
tisement, published  but  the  other  day,  ia 
his? 

UN  FRAN^AIS,  POUVANT  DISPOSKR  DB  DHTZ 
ou  trolfl  hcures  par  Jnur,  dculre  trouTer  nnt  1^ 
mllle  oH  en  ^changv  d«  le^ous  de  langue,  U  potaN 
aToir  bonne  taUc,  gite  comforuble  et  locl^tA  1  1*^ 
Tenant.— S'addrewer  &  C.  M.  U.  au  bureau  d«  m 
Journal.— II  est  InuUle  de  lul  ^crirc  si  t*0D  nt  dt> 
meure  pas  dans  I'Uppertendom  et  si  Ton  a  moliu  dt 
quatre  domesliques  i  son  servlce.t 

Do  we  not  know  his  style?  Could  any- 
body but  an  X.  Marmier,  when  in  search 
of  employment  as  a  P'rench  teacher, 
proclaim  that  **  it  is  useless  for  any  ono 
to  write  to  him  who  does  not  live  in  tk$ 
upper  tendom^  and  who  has  not  at  leaifi 
four  servants  at  his  orders.*'  Besidea 
does  it  not  appear  in  the  journal  declared 
by  himself  to  be  ^'  the  only  one  in  att 
our  northern  States  comjHirahle  e^en  $9 
the  meanest  sheet  published  in  a  IVenck 
Province  VI 

Beware  then  good  folks,  ^^dans  VUp^ 
per  tendomy  that  have  at  least  four  aer- 
vants."  The  Marmiers,  intent  on  new 
octavos,  are  after  you : — 

**  Serrants  who  seem  no  less, 

Which  arc  to  France  the  spies  and  ipcealatan^ 
IntcUlgent  of  our  Sute."| 

We  were  rather  particular  in  beginning 
our  notico  to  describe  Monsieur  lUr^ 


*  Aloni  Je  r^Tsis  sur  les  mers  des  arentures  eztraordlnalr^ii,  des  perils  mcmorablcs ;  bien  plus, 
Tous  I'sTouvr?  qiielque  i^rande  dvcouverte  comme  cellcs  des  c6]ebrcs  naTigateurs."    Vol.  1,  p.  x. 
t  Courrler  den  KtaU  Unls,  Dec.  28, 18M.  ^  ^ol.  1,  page  SH.  |  Uar. 
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miePs  fare — ^becaave  one  of  the  first 
things  be  doeii  in  getting  among  us  is  to 
iUl  fool  of  ours : — 

"The  American  is  disquieted  and 
iombre,  drv  and  hard  in  his  silence. 
His  face  is  all  point,  his  movements  stiff 
and  angnl.ir.  Ilis  repose  is  a  sort  of 
prostration  agitated  from  time  to  time 
Dj  some  feverish  motion,  aud  his  walk  is 
an  impetuous  race.  *  *  *  I  will  add  that 
of  all  the  denizens  of  the  citilized 
^Borld^  the  American  is  beyond  all  question 
iks  ugliest.  Imagine,  if  you  please,  a 
meagre  frame  with  bony  wrists,  with 
feet  of  a  size  that  discredit  all  gen  lie- 
manly  pretensiun,  a  hat  pressed  on  the 
lustk  of  his  head,  hair  straight,  one  of 
hit  cheeks  swelled  our,  not  by  any  acci- 
^bntal  malady,  bnt  from  morning  to 
night  by  a  lump  of  tobacco;  lips  Jaun- 
wed  by  the  juice  of  the  plant,  a  black 
«oat  with  thread-bare  skirts,  a  shirt  all 
in  disorder,  grenadier^s  gloves,  loose 
pantaloons,  and  you  will  have — I  do 
affirm  it — the  exact  portrait  of  a  true 
Yankee!  On  this  face  of  the  Yankee 
^  not  expect  to  find  that  brilliancy  of 
the  eye  which  announces  the  play  of 
thought,  or  that  smile  which  shines  as 
the  reflection  of  an  affectionate  soul. 
Hoi  tliat  face  is  as  cold  and  impassive 
as  a  mask  or  a  medal."* 

This  is  very  well  to  begin  with ;  and 
though  we  might  modestly  plead  for  our 
infirmities,  in  Dof^berry-fashion,  that 
^we  are  not  responsible  for  the  bounties 
«f  Providence,"  we  yet  do  not  think  so 
vilely  of  ourselves  as  to  dread  showing 
sgainst  the  breed  of  Marmiers  in  any 
eattle  fair,  or  other  equally  unfitting 
arena,  ks  would  kindly  indicate  as 
equally  fitting  for  us,  while  even  in  re- 
ferring the  important  decision  to  the 
practised  judgment  of  a  jury  of  matrons, 
cfaoaen  exclusively  from  his  own  fair 
eoontry women.  The  only  preliminary 
we  woold  stipulate  for,  would  be  for  a 
Barely   moderate  usage  of  his  ^^^112 

Ex/'  for  in  happy  contrast  tu  the 
londed  vision  he  immortalizes  in  us, 
we  gather  that  they  surpass  a  brilliancy 
too  fitted  to  mialead  a  Gallic  suscepti- 
iMlity ;  for  he  gravelv  assures  us  that  tlte 
lUre  {U  regard)  of  his  valiant  friend 
A^^,  celebrated  for  its  power  of  fasci- 
nation, woald  inevitably  fall  on  us  (*'  dol- 
lar effigies"  that  we  are)  *'like  deal 
mows  on  a  :iteel  plate,"  for  having  tried 
himself,  even  his  was  inoperative! 
*^How  often,"  he  continues,  ''have  I 


tried  with  the  irateUing  impudence  that 
characterizes  ine.  to  infiuence  OPentoutoir) 
those  ambulatory  and  devouring  arith- 
metical fiifures  that  wo  call  Americana, 
to  enter  into  di-fcoiirso  with  them,  to 
obtain  from  their  financial  lordships  one 
of  thoso  pieces  of  information  which  tho 
native  of  France,  or  any  other  countrr, 
gives  a  stranger  with  so  much  ready 
courtesy.  I  have  been  alino»t  always 
repelled  in  my  attempts,  like  the  rash 
assailant  of  some  impregnable  fortress. 
Even  a  minute  ago,  after  studying  the 
groups  dispersed  about  me,  I  discover  by 
himself  a  Yankee,  comfortably  surveying 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  I  approach 
him :  1  ask  him  politely,  too  politely  per* 
haps,  if  the  ciry  beirinnin';  to  show  itself 
in  the  horizon,  be  not  Albany?  He 
turns  round,  silently  examines  me  from 
head  to  foot,  then  grinds  between  his 
teeth,  as  if  they  were  nut-crackers,  these 
two  monosyllables,  *No,  sir/f  and  then 
goes  away."  Fancy  the  effect  of  that 
''No,  sir,"  on  the  French  Columbus,  who 
had  no  doubt  been  piecing  ont  the  imper* 
fections  of  his  English  *^par  In  jasanO' 
tion  d'j,  regard  P  **A  chiel*'  at  one^a 
ride,  taking  notes,  with  vow  of  printing 
them,  and  absolutely  brushed  off  by  a 
masterly  monosyllabic  with  *"  jis  little  re- 
morse "  as  a  buzzing  wasp,  or  ^'  as  they 
would  have  drowned  a  bitch's  blind 
puppies,  fifteen  i'  the  litter."  Unfortu- 
nate Americans!  little  did  we  think, 
that  day,  of  the  brace  of  octaros  that 
were  to  rise  up  to  avenge  that  No. 
Nothing;  more  dreadful  has  happened 
since  ^nea<  said  his  ''  No,"  and  turned 
his  back  on  Dido. 

■xoriare  aliquiSt  nostrb  ex  oitUrnt,  ultor, 
Qui  face  Dardanloa  ferroqtie  sequarc  coloDot, 
Nunc,  olim,  quocumquc  dabunt  le  tempore  Tires. 
IMora  iltoribiu  contraria,  fluetibus  undaa 
Impreeor,  arma  armla :  pugnent  Ipsique  Depoteiqat. 

The  Hannibal  is  already  at  our  gates, 
in  the  shape  of  this  terrible  ^''Lettres  sur 
VAmkrique^^^  and  for  the  future,  while 
our  philologists  set  against  the  virtues  of 
an  ''if,"  the  woes  of  a  '*no,"  let  the  rest 
of  us  try  and  use  the  dangerous  little 
negative  with  more  caution  against 
Frenchmen  asking  questi<ms  from  us 
with  *^  too  much  politeness.** 

The  liappy  inventive  faculties  whioh 
Mrs.  Trollofie  and  Mr.  Charles  Dickens 

Erofe^sionally  exercised    in  our  midsti 
ave  been  of  e\ident  use  to  a  natore 
whose  felicity  lies  rather  in  the  regions 
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of  imitation.  We  think  it  wonid  cost  bat 
a  reference  to  t>how  the  passages  in  their 
books  which  suggested  to  the  French- 
man's penurious  imagination  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"With  a  phlegm,  by  the  side  of  which 
British  phlegm  is  a  lively  joviality,  the 
American  Ls  nevertheless,  as  curious  as 
a  savage  in  ancient  times,  and  the 
attention  I  was  unable  to  secure  from 
him  by  the  desire  of  getting  information 
on  the  places  we  passed,  I  most  un- 
happily for  myself,  won  by  the  diflTerent 
objects  I  happened  to  wear.  One  of  them 
oame  and  seized  without  ceremony  my 
watch  chain,  turned  it  over  and  over 
again  between  his  dirty  fingers,  and  at 
last,  Katisfied  with  his  inspection,  went 
away  without  saying  a  word.  Another 
who  was  standing  near  me,  said  to  me, 
•You  have  a  paruer  hat,*  and  without 
more  cerem<iny,  he  took  it  off  my  head, 
closed  in  its  springs,  showed  it  to  one  of 
his  neighbors,  examined  it  in  his  com- 
pany inside  and  out,  and  then  replaced 
it  in  my  hands.  A  little  later,  I  had  tlie 
misfortune  in  x>aying  the  restaurant  to 
open  my  purse — a  gem  of  a  purse  in  the 
riohness  of  its  decx)rations.  At  once,  of 
course,  there  was  an  American  who  took 
a  foncy  to  it,  and  who,  drawing  his  own 
frightful  piece  of  knitting  out  of  his 
pocket,  offered  it  to  me  in  exchange.  I 
laughed  in  his  f;ice:  I  put  by  my  purse: 
he  pursues  me:  at  last  I  grinded  out  in 

the  American   fashion  a  d ,  which 

made  him  start  back  a  couple  of  paces." 

Excellent  I  most  excellent ! 

He  adds  with  great  gravity:  "This  is 
the  recit  fiddle  of  one  of  my  impressions 
of  American  travel !" 

Our  taciturnity  gives  Monsieur  Mar- 
mier  a  great  deal  to  say.  It  serves  him 
as  one  of  these  quids  he  so  fondly  dilates 
on ;  he  turns  it  about  in  every  fashion, 
not  forgetting,  of  course,  as  a  genuine 
Frenchman,  to  explain  it : 

"  Smart  American,  as  he  is,  he  has  so 
many  schemes  in  his  head,  so  many  pro- 
jects budding  or  ripening  into  fruit,  that 
ui  the  fear  of  allowing  one  of  them  to 
reach  the  knowledge  of  a  rival,  he  will 
employ  his  tongue  but  to  taste  his  to- 
bacco, and  unlock  his  jaws  but  to  spit. 
I  thought  at  first  that  my  foreign  accent, 
and  barbarous  English  tried  his  patience ; 
but  as  I  saw  that  ho  indulged  the  same 
taciturnity  with  his  fellow-citizens,  I  felt 
entitled  to  conclude  that  speech  was 
given  him  but  to  be  most  parsimoniously 
used,  and  therefore  took  my  resolution 
accordingly.    I  enter  their  long  railway 


omnibus,  I  choose  the  place  that  smti 
ine,  without  troubling  myself  about  my 
neighbor,  who  takes  no  more  trouble 
about  me ;  all  I  try  after  is,  to  place  my 
great  coat  and  carpet-bag  oat  of  the 
range  of  their  squirting  apparatus,  and 
when  all  my  precautionary  combinations 
are  completed,  I  open  a  book,  I  read, 
and  then  I  observe  the  sceneiy.  The 
Americans  read  nothing,  and  look  at 
nothing.  They  silently  ruminate  on 
some  8i>eculatlon.  That's  the  only  differ- 
ence between  them  and  their  baggage. 
♦  ♦  Only  one  thing  can  withdraw 
them  out  of  their  immobility — the  din- 
ner-bell. At  that  merrv  sound,  yon 
might  fancy  you  heard  the  last  trump 
awaking  the  dead  in  the  valley  of  Je- 
hosaphat.  The  Americans  rush  ont  of 
the  omnibus  pell-mell,  run  to  the  dining 
room,  devour  as  fast  as  it  is  possible  for 
a  human  jaw  to  devour,  drink  off  in  one 
draught  a  glass  of  ein  or  port- wine,  and 
then  relapse  into  ueir  lethargy.  From 
Buffalo  to  Albany,  during  a  space  of 
more  than  a  hundred  leagues,  I  affirm 
without  any  ezageeration  that  I  did  not, 
among  a  hundred  individuals,  hear  ten 
words  spoken.  *  *  Even  the  women 
are  paralyzed  by  the  circle  that  inclosea 
them.  Like  the  bird  whose  wings  droop 
under  the  heat  that  precedes  some  tropic- 
al storm,  their  thought  droops  under  the 
oppressive  atmosphere  of  American 
character." 

He  admits  that  we  show  marked  re- 
spect to  the  gentler  sex,  but  considers 
that  it  is  "  a  respect  next  door  to  indiffer- 
ence," and  affinns  that  it  would  be  l^ 
no  means  satisfactorv  to  a  French  bean^, 
who  would  prefer  the  occasional  dangers 
of  a  gallant  contest,  to  the  ennui  of  a 
too  respectful  isolation.  In  Monsieor 
Marmier^s  opinion,  the  advantage  here  ie 
all  on  the  side  of  Europe ;  and  consider- 
ing the  general  character  of  his  Jadg> 
roents,  we  confess  we  should  be  veiy 
sorry  he  thought  otherwise.  The  great 
business  of  our  marriageable  maidens  is 
to  hunt  down  a  husband.  "  If  she  be 
late  in  her  visits,  if  she  show  emotion  in 
some  accidental  encounter,  if  she  is  in 
the  way  of  catching  a  husband  in  her 
net — that  is  her  business.  ^  *  Bat 
once  the  export  Iiun tress  has  ran  down, 
in  some  commercial  grotto  or  elegant 
drawing-room,  the  wild  bird  they  call  a 
husband,  she  is  herself  caught  in  the 
snare  she  has  herself  been  laying."  On 
the  score  of  beauty,  they  are  just  passa- 
ble; floiten — "  they  are  somewhat  oold_ 
and  ^fclcss ;  but  after  all  they  are  flowen 
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that  a  LiDDieas  in  hnman  vegetation" 
Qike  Monsieur  X.  Mnrmier)  ''cannot 
avoid  indading  in  his  classitication ; 
and  when  I ue  one  of  them  more  smiling 
and  attrietite  than  her  neighbors^  ^pitf 
kit — do  you  know  why  f — because  ahe  u 
ti§d  to  the  American  eoil^  and  it  is  pro- 
lable  will  marry  an  American — that  is 
to  say^  that  she  will  every  day  see  him 
calculate  and  eat.  Ab,  /  will  not  think 
%pon  such  a  picture  r 

Ha!  ha!  lia!  But  after  all,  is  the 
fnctore  so  much  distorted  from  the  plain 
truth? 

That  love  of  money  which  so  reinark- 
ablj  di^tiuguuhes  us  from  Londoners, 
Parisians,  and  all  other  metropulitans, 
wins  the  customary  measure  of  tourist 
nprobatii»n : 

^  Everything  hero  is  counted  or  weigh- 
ed in  the  goldsmith's  balance.  That  sea 
eaptain  has  distinguished  himself  by  a 
voyage  of  discovery ;  you  are  delighted 
to  mention  the  interesting  places  he  has 
Men,  the  remarkable  facts  he  has  observ- 
ed. You  are  interrupted  with  the  in- 
qoiry — What  is  his  pay?  Tliis  painter 
has  won  celebrity  at  an  exposition,  and 
has  recei%'ed  with  high  coiarnendatiou  a 
^Iden  medal;  the  commendations  are 
pawed  by,  and  you  are  asked  the  weight 
of  the  mtrdal.  *  *  With  huch  notions 
you  can  understand  that  literature  has 
DO  great  development.  Cooper,  Wash- 
ingum  Irving,  and  the  learned  historian, 
msoott.  liave  acquired  a  higher  reputa- 
tioa  in  £un»pe  than  in  the  States ;  for 
there  the  merit  of  the  works  alone  is 
thought  of,  but  here  it  is  gravely  noted, 
that  with  all  their  writings,  ther  have 
Bot  made  fortunes.  *'  (!)  *  *  *''  There 
ii  here  but  one  mode  oi  e!>timatin<r  things 
—money ;  *  ♦  every  position  is  here 
daned  according  to  a  given  amount  of 
Boney;  *  *  their  Jacob's  ladder  is  a 
magic  edifice  where  on  the  ground  lies 
ridUinga,  higlier  up  dollars,  and  at  the 
lop  the  cherished  coins  they  call '  Engle-i.' 
SnooesB  and  failures,  punishmenu  and 
mrard»— all  is  tariffed  and  regulated  by 
■uns  of  money.  A  crime  is  satisfied  by 
i  fine,  a  solemn  promise  of  affection  is 
Mtled  by  so  many  dollars.  *  *  O 
God  of  bounty !  grant  that  next  year  cot- 
tOD  rise  sixpence  a  pound,  and  they  will 
nxethee  twu  days  of  thanksgiving  in- 
tteidof  one!" 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  the  succes- 
rioos  of  our  European  tourists  rhapso- 
fa  on  this  subject,  as  if  Americans  had 


invented  the  love  of  lucre,  and  the  auri 
sacra  fames  were  a  craving  that  belonged 
but  to  a  new  society.  Whv,  in  Paris, 
the  most  artistic,  the  most  literary  city 
in  tlio  wt>rl(],  wealth  is  a  talisman  % 
thousand  times  more  potent  than  even 
in  New  York.  The  much  that  is  said, 
and  done,  and  socrilice'l  fi>rithere,  bears 
no  projmrtion  to  the  enormous  more  of 
Paris.  The  honest  urarie  wiio  said,  *"*•  Je 
ne  connais  que  Targent,  jo  n'aime  que 
Targerit,  je  ne  veux  que  I'argent " — *•*•  I 
know  nothing,  love  nothings  &eek  no- 
thing, but  money,"  expressed  the  princi- 
ple of  more  than  a  ckus,  a  aociety^  a  fact 
ple&fiantly  enough  demountrated  by 
Proudhori,  the  Socialist,  when  he  says: 
**  Everything  in  morals  is  become 
amongst  us  arbitrary  and  without  real 
value,  except  one  point,  which  is  to  live 
well  and  amass  money.  Morality  (In 
Paris)  means  to  have  but  one  wire  under 
legal  i>enalties,  but  twenty  mistresses,  if 
you  can  pay  for  them/^  iSsc.  &c.  And 
we  do  assure  Monsieur  Marmier  that 
there  have  been  other  ^reat  writers  of 
his  country  and  of  other  countries,  of 
his  time  and  of  all  times,  who  have  be- 
fore him  observed  and  il:igellated  the 
weakness ;  that  if,  unlike  him,  they  have 
not  reached  over  the  sinning  shoulders 
of  their  countrymen  to  apply  the  lash 
on  those  of  strangers  whose  hospitality 
they  had  been  receiving,  their  chastise- 
ments have  not  therefore  been  less  rigor- 
ous or  felicitous  than  liis  own,  and  we 
even  think  we  remember  that  ''*  notre 
cher  Horace'*'*  cites  as  the  crowning 
proof  of  the  mammon  iutiuence  of  his 
time  the  very  ocean  risks  avowedly  in- 
curred by  Monsieur  Marmier  in  the  same 
"  sacred  "  cause. 

That  the  avidity  may  be,  or,  at  any 
given  time,  may  have  been,  greater  here 
than  elsewhere,  we  will  not  contest. 
Such  a  circumstance  is  but  a  local  or 
temporary  accident,  under  the  general 
law,  and  merely  proves  that  among  our 
sensual  gratitications  it  is  i>cculiar  to 
that  of  money,  to  sharpen  the  appetite  it 
feeds.  Everywhere,  we  appreh-jnd  peo- 
ple worm  iu  their  devotion  to  this  great- 
est of  party  causes,  as  their  devotion 
may  hapi>eii  tt)  be  amply,  or  more  than 
amply  rewarded.  Place  a  Frenohman 
*^&  la  Bourse"  with  a  stock-jobbing 
operation,  or  at  the  gambling  table  with 
a  large  stake,  or  in  the  auction  room 
with  an  estate  in  question,  and  his  floali- 
ed  face  and  excited  gesUculatioiis  wiU 
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UXi  yoa  that  he  has  as  feverish  a  desire 
for  the  filthy  mineral  as  the  most  sordid 
Amerioan,  that  hU  Jacob's  ladder  is  no 
more  ethereal  than  oar  own,  and  that  if 
he  give  neither  two  days  nor  one  *^  in 
thanksgiving  to  Heaven,"  it  U  fVom  a 
less  respectable  canse  than  a  too  philo- 
sophical appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
a  financial  ^*'ooupy  All  we  will  con- 
cede him  is  a  difference  in  the  form  of 
the  evil,  there  being  a  frank  or  an  in- 
•idioas  development,  according  as  a  peo- 
ple are  young,  enterprising,  and  free,  or 
timid,  effete,  and  enslaved.  But  if  we 
do  earn,  achieve,  conquer  affluence,  while 
there  are  other  places  where  they  attain 
it  by  sycophancy,  by  domestic  intrigues, 
by  forged  wills,  and  by  poii»onings,  what 
then  ?  While  gigantic  frauds  and  whole- 
sale defalcations  are  so  notorious  in  our 
•'  financial  circles  " — tainting  even  our 
choicest  historical  and  commercial  names 
— shall  we  boast  of  our  immaculate 
honor  and  incorruptible  virtue  ?  In  so- 
ber earnest,  let  ns  be  modest  on  this 
score. 

The  fhnniest  part  of  his  book  is,  per- 
haps, his  description  of  a  travelling 
American's  day ;  he  has  evidently  work- 
ed at  it  with  all  the  zest  and  anti-nation- 
ality which  ever  inspires  the  underbred 
elass  of  Frenchmen. 

"  Is  it  not  Brill at-Savarin  who,  in  his 
page  of  axioms,  says  *  elsewhere  people 
eat,  it  is  at  Paris  only  they  dine ;'  if  he 
had  seen  this  country*  he  would  have 
said  ^here  people  do  not  eat,  they  de- 
vour.' The  word  is  hardly  sufficiently 
expressive  to  enable  you  to  understand 
fully  the  extent  I  would  give  it ;  have  • 
the  goodness  to  recall  all  that  you  have 
read  in  Buffon  under  the  heads  of '  Pike 
and  Shark.'  You  may  thence  help  to 
form  some  notion  of  an  American's  vo- 
racity. As  a  general  rule,  this  is  the  or- 
der in  which  people  feed  in  the  United 
States.  Between  seven  and  eight  o'- 
clock in  the  morning,  a  bell  or  gong,  or 
some  other  noisy  instrument,  announces 
the  breakfast. 

^'  The  breakfast  consists  of  quarters  of 
roast  beef,  ox-tongnes  in  their  entire 
proportions,  ducks,  fowls,  and  eels,  ac- 
companied by  dishes  of  potatoes,  bread 
and  butter,  and  other  light  comestibles. 
The  Americans  precipitate  themselves  to 
the  table  like  famisljiag  animals.  In 
truth,  I  can  employ  no  other  comparison. 


Without  troubling  themselves  about  their 
neighbor,  without  thinking  for  a  mo* 
ment  on  the  common  rules  of  Earopeaa 
politeness,  each  one  drags  to  himself 
whatever  he  finds  within  reach,  and 
piles  upon  one  or  two  plates  monstroas 
pvramids  of  meat,  butter,  and  vegetables. 
Then  you  may  see  him  working  with 
hands  and  teeth  as  if  every  instant  was 
oonnted  against  him,  neither  speaking 
nor  breathing,  but  following  with  hii 
la^^ard  eye  any  plate  tliat  may  happen 
to  be  removed  m>m  him,  and  harpoonmg 
it  the  moment  it  comes  again  within 
reach,  to  secure  a  further  provision. 

*'This  first  operation  l^ing  finished, 
he  lights  a  cigar,  goes  to  the  bar-room, 
drinks,  at  a  draught,  a  glass  of  whisW 
or  Madeira  wine,  and  tiien  gives  himself 
to  rumination  in  the  expectation  of  mid- 
day. But  mid-day  is  still  far  o£^  and 
there  are  many  of  them  who  cannot  get 
through  this  mortal  interval  of  four 
hours  without  making  a  second  or  third 
descent  npon  the  dear  bar-room — after 
which  they  again  set  about  rumioatioa. 

^*The  bell  announces  luncheon,  which 
consists  of  a  soup,  a  box  of  Sardines^ 
cold  meat,  butter,  and  a  Cheshire  cheese, 
'  boule  do  ChMter? 

'^  At  three  o'clock  the  tam-tam  is  again 
heard — ^and  this  is  the  best  and  the  most 
looked-forward  to  of  the  day's  signals ;  it 
proclaims  that  dinn  r  is  ready,  and  of 
which  the  other  meal  was  only  a  modest 
prelude.  This  time  the  table  is  covered 
from  one  end  to  the  otlier  with  im- 
mense dishes,  on  which  di^lay  them- 
selves, at  the  same  time,  enormous  roast 
joints — sauces  immensely  spiced,  and 
puddings  of  the  most  prodigious  nropor- 
tions.  The  same  appetite  as  for  the 
breakfast;  the  same  silence  in  everr 
chair.  Ton  hear  nothing  but  the  clash 
of  knives  and  forks,  and  the  grinding 
down  of  rebellious  bones  under  hungry 
Jaws.  The  eagerness  with  which  they 
conclude  this  best  meal  is  so  great,  thi& 
they  cannot  clean  their  knives  before 
dipping  them  into  the  salt-cellar,  or  the 
butter  bowl,  and  tliat  they  discard  their 
napkins,  for  the  evident  reason,  that  its 
use  demands  a  movement  which  would 
consume  time.    *  *  * 

^*  The  dinner  finished,  the  rest  of  tha 
day  is  long;  acc^)rdingly,  about  seven 
o'clock,  you  hear,  for  the  fourth  ^me, 
the  tlirico-blessed  signal  which  invitet 


^  We  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Marmler  that  BrilUUS^ruIn,  not  only  b&w,  but,  fbr  %  cootidermMe  time,  liT«d  Ik 
thlB  countiy.  He  wae  for  some  mooths  Attached  to  the  orchestra  of  one  of  the  New  Toric  the»tree,  and  in 
Lli  celebrated  work  on  gastronomies  he  pi^  some  graceful  compllmenu  to  the  coantry,  accompanying 
them  with  a  Mrere  leseon  to  sncb  traTeUtn  u  Mr.  Mnrmler,  whidi  we  hare  no  space  to  quote. 
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the  inmates  to  have  the  gooJnei&s  to 
drink  a  cap  of  tea  or  coffee,  carefally  e^- 
eorted  by  a  slice  of  cake  aud  salt  meat, 
after  which,  they  are  at  liberty  to  re- 
eomraeace  their  visits  to  the  bar-room. 

^To  see  these  men  of  buyiness  rush  in 
thb  way  to  the  table,  to  take  in  a  iivhole 
cargo  of  calioary  merchandise  in  less 
time  than  a  Spaniard  would  take  to  dis- 
pose of  his  cop  of  chocolate,  you  might 
iuDcy  that  the  minutes  thev  s[)ent  in  the 
dining  room  were  so  much  lost  time,  and 
that  they  are  all  eagerness  t(»  get  back 
to  their  desk  and  ledger.  Unfortunately, 
aa  I  have  always  found  them  in  their 
egress,  with  their  bodies  lazily  stretched 
on  a  chair — their  feet  raised  to  the  level 
of  their  head  on  the  back  of  anuthcr — 
MDoking,  with  the  greatest  coolness,  a 


cigar,  or  chewing  an  ounce  of  tobacco, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  conclude  that  it 
wa<3  no  thought  of  business,  but  an 
unparalleled  power  of  voracity,  which 
thus  induced  tliem  to  convert  each  meal 
into  a  sort  of  steeple  chase,  with  hot- 
pudding  and  roast  aucks  as  the  prizes." 
There;  we  think  that  will  do:  if  we 
have  shown  Monsieur  Marmier  in  our 
mirror,  he  will  see  that  we  are  not  afraid 
to  look  ourselves  in  his.  And,  no  doubt, 
he  has  been  expecting  an  American  ship 
of  war  in  pursuit  of  him,  ever  since  the 
publication  of  his  two  volumes  against  us ; 
we  cannot  but  condole  with  him  on  the 
disappointment  he  must  feel  at  receiving 
at  our  hands,  as  the  only  return,  so  un- 
exi)ected,  aud  let  us  add  it — so  ditdain- 
Jul  a  courtesy. 


VOICES    OF    THE     WINTER    WIND. 


(Written  for  Miuic.) 

TOLLED  minster-bells,  just  when  their  tongues  are  still, 
And  heavy  banner-tunes  unroll  in  air, 
Far  Alpine  hymns  outpimred  from  hill  to  hill. 
The  last  smooth  copious  strain  completed  there. 

Low  Latin  dirges,  chimed  bv  muffled  nuns. 

To  some  tombed  abbey's  hushed  sepulchral  aisles, 

Ghost  voices,  or  the  requiem  that  runs 
From  arch  to  arch  through  Nettley^s  vista'd  piles. 

Slow-swaying  censers  and  a  psalm  of  monks 
In  midnight  mass,  at  some  grey  Roman  shrine — 

A  forest  groaning  from  a  thousand  trunks — 
A  tale  of  tempest  told  from  pine  to  pine. 

The  trembling  treble  of  an  old  man*s  prayer — 

Tlie  piping  spasms  of  an  infantas  wail — 
Madonna's  anguisli  when  she  plucked  her  hair — 

Uer  lids  all  tearless  and  her  lips  all  pole. 

Tlie  low,  remote,  long,  monitory  moan, 

When  mother  earth  takes  on'hcr  monstrous  throes 

OceauV  hoarse  hail  to  shore,  as  stone  to  stone 
Reports  the  story  of  wrecked  wretches  woes. 

A  host  distraught,  saluting  bloody  flags, 

Brewing  sedition  and  brute  riotry ; 
The  storm- wind  char^ring  from  beleaguered  crags, 

Pursuing  frantic  hi  Hows  out  to  sea, 
Amid  tempestuous  drums  and  trumpetry. 

And  in  mixed  terror  lost  eternally. 
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OUR  Gret  nambor*  contained  descrip- 
tions of  entirely  dissimilar  plants, 
thrown  together  without  any  classified 
arrangement.  The  object  of  this  lack 
of  order  was  simply  to  give  variety  to 
the  subject,  as  the  descriptions  were 
made  in  the  hope  of  interesting  those 
who  have  given  no  close  attention  to  it. 
The  floral  beauties  of  our  woods  and 
fields  are  too  much  neglected,  even  by 
those  who  eojoy  the  products  of  their 
gardens  and  greenhouses.  The  welcome 
spring  offers  many  a  modest  blossom  for 
our  admiration,  when  our  gardens  are 
yet>5overed  with  their  winter  protection. 
How  much  more  can  we  enjoy  the  love- 
liness which  we  understand  as  well  as 
enjoy  I  The  commonest  of  our  shrubs 
and  trees  have  small  and  often  insignifi- 
cant flowers;  yet,  when  carefully  ob- 
served, they  are  found  to  be  as  interest- 
ing and  curious  as  those  of  more  showy, 
but  less  useful  plants.  In  the  hopes, 
therefore,  of  enticing  the  reader,  unin- 
structod  in  botanical  detail,  to  continue 
the  perusal  he  may  have  begun,  we  have 
continued  to  place,  side  by  side,  planum 
which  would  be  widely  separated  in  a 
scientific  arran^ment.  This  will  break 
the  monotony  consequent  upon  a  long 
sequence  of  similar  forms. 

We  will  commence  this  number  with 
one  of  the  most  charming  little  flowers 
of  this  or  any  other  season.  It  is  one 
of  those  whose  simplicity  and  elegance 
are  universally  welcomed  and  admired. 
It  is  known  under  several  names  in  dif- 
ferent lociilities,  such  as  Dwarf  Pink, 
Bluets,  Innocence,  Fairy  Flax,  Qua- 
ker's Maid,  Vexus's  Pride,  Houstonia 
{IledyotU  cctrulea^  Hool)*  It  grows  in 
thick,  turfy  clusters  when  undisturbed, 
spreading  quite  extensively  over  old 
grass  lands  and  by  the  roadsides.  Some- 
times it  consists  of  a  single  stem  and 
flower ;  but  it  generally  branches  at  the 
base,  and  forks  once  or  twice  above. 
The  lower  leaves  are  clustered  near  the 
ground.  They  are  of  an  oval,  spatulate 
form,  tapering  into  a  petiole;  the  whole 
being  less  than  half  an  inch  in  length. 
The  upper  leaves  which  are  narrower, 
with  shorter  petioles,  are  given  forth  in 
pairs  where  the  stem  forks.  The  ulti- 
mate ones  are  reduced  to  a  single,  nar- 
row bract.  The  flowers  appear  in  May, 
upon  the  ends  of  the  branches.    The 


calyx  is  four  lobed,  not  half  as  long  m 
the  tubular  corolla,  which  suddenly  ex- 
pands at  the  top,  and  divides  into  four 
ovate  lobes  which  terminate  in  a  minute, 
sharp  point  The  lobes  diverge  in  a 
crnciform  manner,  measuring  half  an 
inch  across.  The  tube  conceals  four 
stamens  and  one  style  with  a  bi-lobed 
stigma.  The  fruiting  pod  is  divided  at 
ilie  summit,  many  seeded,  and  snrronnd* 
ed  by  the  persistent  calyx  lobes.    The 

Slant  bears,  at  the  same  time,  both  badfli 
owers,  and  fruit,  attaming  a  heiglit  of 
from  tliree  to  five  inches. 

There  is  a  singular  variation  in  this 
and  other  species,  which  is  opposed  to 
the  generally  amstant  proportion  of  the 
organs  of  fructification.  In  some  indi- 
viduals the  style  is  longer  than  the  star 
mens,  and  in  others  the  contrary  takes 
place.  It  frequently  grows  so  thickly 
as  to  make  the  ground  white  witli  its 
little  blossoms.  The  specific  name  would 
imply  that  its  color  was  blue ;  but  such 
is  not  generally  the  pervading  liue  in 
this  region.  The  bud,  at  first  drooping, 
becomes  gradually  erect,  unfolding  its 
lobes  of  a  delicate,  bluish  tint,  particu- 
larly at  the  points.  These  rapidly  fade 
to  a  clear  white,  which  contrasts  beau- 
tifully with  the  yellow  spots  at  their 
base.  Its  beauty  is  by  no  means  eva- 
nescent, for  a  little  sod,  placed  in  a  shal- 
low cup  and  fed  with  water,  will  conti- 
nue to  blossom,  and  even  form  its  frait| 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  parlor. 

This  little  plant  is  our  only  early  re- 
presentative of  the  order  Rublaoks, 
which  furnishes  man  with  some  of  the 
most  useful  of  all  vegetable  productions. 
Madder  is  the  ligneous  fibre  of  the  roots 
of  Ruhia  tinetoria.  Coffee  is  the  dried 
seeds  of  the  Coffca  Arabiea^  which  is  a 
shrub  with  long,  narrow  leaves,  and  ax- 
illary, white  flowers.  The  fruit  is  a  red 
berry  containing  two  seeds  which  are 
convex  on  the  outer  surface  and  flat 
where  they  are  applied  to  each  other. 
These  are  the  coffee  kernels  of  com- 
merce. We  have  one  other  s[>ecies  of 
Hedyotis  in  the  State,  flowering  later  in 
the  year  (//".  longi/olia  ffaoJc),  which  has 
clustered  flowers  with  a  tubular  corolla. 
Among  the  May  flowers  there  is  no 
one  more  pure  and  delicate  than  the 
CnioKWEED  Wintergreen,  Stab  Flowix 
or  Triextalis  {TrUntalU  Amfricania^ 
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Punh).  It  grows  in  open,  low  and  ra- 
ther damp  wood^  spangling  tlie  ground 
with  iis  starry  blossFoms.  The  Latin 
aame  of  Linnaeu9,  according  to  Dr.  Gray, 
refers  to  the  height  of  the  plant,  nienn- 
ing  '^  the  third  part  of  a  foot  ;'^  but  this 
is  inappropriate  as  a  generic  name  in- 
tending to  describe  it,  for  it  frequently 
grows  half  as  large  again.  From  a  pe- 
rennial, stoloniferous  root,  ascends  a 
straight,  simple  stem,  bearing  three  or 
fonr  small,  acute,  scale-iike  bracts  en- 
larging upwards.  From  the  apex  pro- 
oe^  a  duster  of  ovate,  lanceolate  leave:*, 
tapering  to  a  sharp  point  above,  and  to 
a  short  petiole  below.  They  are  of  un- 
equal size,  varying  from  one  to  th^ee 
inches  in  length,  smooth,  with  the  veins 
apparent.  From  the  midst  of  these 
leaves  spring  the  flowers,  from  one  to 
five  in  number,  on  very  slender  stalks 
more  than  an  inch  long.  The  calyx  is 
cat  into  abont  seven  sharp,  lauceulato 
segments.  The  snow-white  corolla  is 
sometimes  more  than  hslf  an  inch  wide, 
divided  into  from  tive  to  eight  segments, 
which  are  triangular  and  acute.  Tlie 
stamens,  which  vary  in  number  like  the 
parts  of  the  corolla,  have  hmg,  slender 
filaments,  with  anthers  wliich  are  revo- 
Inte  after  shedding  their  imllen.  The 
style  is  long  and  slender,  crowning  a 
anirie-celled  pod. 

This  plant  is  an  instance  of  the  uncer- 
tunty  of  an  artificial  sy^teIU,  founded  on 
the  number  of  the  organs  of  fructifica- 
tion.   It  is  our  only  representati  ve  of  the 
leventh  class,  Heptandria,  which  would 
imply  that  it  had  seven  stamens;  but 
the  stndent  is  liable  to  be  confused  in  the 
firs:  step  he  takes  to  define  its  position, 
for  it  is  freqnently  found  with  six  and 
eight  stamen^,  and  is  equally  liable  to 
variation   in   the  divijiions  of  the  peri- 
loth.     Barton,  in  his  *•*  Flora  of  North 
America,'^  gives  a  tolernbly  correct  tig- 
Dr«  of  the  plant,  and  says  in  his  generic 
ebaracier,  •*  Corolla  7-p:irted."    in  his 
description,  he  mlvs,  *^  supporting  e.-ich  a 
itnaie,  white  flower,  oijice  acute,  flat 
PetaU.''      His  figure  has  two  flowers, 
^th  of  which  have  eight  petals.    This 
^ariaticm  or  duplication  of  parts,  so  con- 
stant in  the  vegetable  kingilom,  in:iy  lead 
Astray  the  follower  of  an  artilicial  sys- 
tem founded  on  the  number  of  stamcris 
«r  pistils.     It  belong!,  to  the  natural  Or- 
<icr  PKIMULACC     Our  Trien talis  has  a 
pnitoivjie  in  Eurofje — :he  T.  Enropea — 
which'  it  so  much  resemblers  that  3Ii- 
(:.:r:\  ctiu^nirreii  (lieiii  ideniioal ;  but  it 
u.d's::-9  ill  t!ic  &li.ipe  of  the  leave',  which, 


in  the  foreign  ])Iant  are  roundc:!  at  the 
end,  while,  in  ours,  they  are  ucu.ninate. 
The  petals  of  ours  are  also  more  acute. 

This  great  similarity  between  the  pro- 
ductions of  both  continents  is  certainly 
remarkable.  Tiie  ditferences  arc  often 
so  slight  as  to  incline  u^  to  believe  that 
the  pl.ints  \\\\x>i  be  iJeniical ;  yet,  tri- 
fling though  they  be,  tliese  ditferences 
are  so  cou^tant  us  to  Avarrant  a  separa- 
tion of  s[ieciej».  The  transfor: nation  of 
these  species,  both  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kmgdtinis,  is  now  believed  to 
have  no  foundation  in  reality.  Man 
never  was  maile  from  a  monkey,  as  the 
"  Vestiges  of  Creation  "  seeks  to  prove ; 
and  the  Trientjilis  Americana  was  never 
the  Trientalis  Europea.  In  some  cases, 
where  no  ditferenco  can  be  perceived, 
the  same  name  is  applied  as  Linncea  ho- 
rcalis^  which  is  common  to  the  whole 
northern  temperate  and  Arctic  circle, 
yet  some  doubt  may  arise  whether  even 
these  s[)ecies  may  not  spring  from  the 
same  jiarent  or  group  of  parents.  Seeds 
are  transmitted  through  ditlereiit  agen- 
cies to  an  immense  distance  ;  and  it  may 
bo  that  in  these  cases  there  was  a  com- 
mon origin ;  so  that  plants,  considered 
indigenous,  may  have  been,  at  some  re- 
mote period,  introduced  into  countries 
not  in  reality  their  true  homes.  A  vast 
number  uf  huuseliold  and  a^icultural 
weeds,  brought  t«)  this  country  with 
grain  nnd  in  rubbish,  have  spread  broad- 
cast over  the  land,  and  seem  to  lind  a 
genial  soil  and  climate,  from  the  extent 
to  which  they  multiply.  Still  there  is  a 
great  resemblance  between  forms  un- 
doubtedly distinct ;  antl  it  is  remarkable 
to  lind  this  appjireiit  identity  in  the  pro- 
ductions of  distinct  circles  t)f  creation. 
(In  the  March  number  n\'  The  American 
Journal  of  S.'iencc  and  ArU^  iS^-t,  Art. 
xxvi.,  is  an  excellent  pa^wr  on  ihe  intro- 
dnctnry  essay  in  Dr.  Hooker's  Flora  of 
New  Zealand,  treating  of  tlie  origin  and 
dissemination  of  si>ecies.  It  is  by  Dr. 
Gray,  and  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
botanical  student.s.) 

Ainong  the  earliest  of  our  forest  trees 
to  show  signs  of  life,  is  the  Elm  {Ulmva 
Americana  L.)  whicii  send^out  its  small 
blos<ioins  in  April:  or,  if  the  season  is 
nnn-ually  f«»rward,  in  the  latter  part  of 
March.  Notwithstanding  the  number 
of  trees  irrowinir  wild  in  our  wijods.  and 
cultivaied  f'»r  ^haile  in  our  parks,  we  pre- 
sume that  there  are  many  people  who 
never  «iw  their  blo^-smns.  Those  who 
have  given  no  attention  to  botanical  de- 
tail,  have  a  vague  notion  that  certoio 
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plants  never  liave  any  flowera.  Their 
ideas  of  flowers  are  associated  with 
something  beautiful,  like  a  lily  or  rose, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  small  and 
early  blossoms  of  the  Ehn  should  be  un- 
noticed by  these ;  or  that  the  noble  or- 
nament of  our  parks  should  be  deemed 
flowerlcss. 

A  description  of  the  mode  of  growth, 
or  a  portraiture  of  the  Kiany  graceful 
forms  of  the  American  Elm,  wouhl  be 
quite  superfluous  here.  A  full  account 
of  ita  characteristics,  written  by  one 
who  is  a  true  lover  of  trees,  and  who  is 
peculiarly  eloquent  in  describing  them, 
may  be  found  in  Mr.  Emerson's  report. 
The  measurements  of  the  largest  trees  in 
Massachusetts  are  there  given,  the  largest 
being  a  tree  in  Springtield,  which  atone 
foot  from  the  groiinil,  was  20  feet  4 
inches  in  girth.  We  will  simply  give  a 
description  of  the  flowers.  Tiie  buds, 
formed  durini;  the  previous  summer,  are 
distinctly  vissible  all  winter  long,  in  a 
series  of  brown,  conical  points  on  the 
young  branchlets,  which  abruptly  di- 
verge from  tlie  main  branch  at  a  right 
angle.  Some  weeks  before  the  leaves 
appear,  these  scales  are  forced  open  by 
the  expanding  flowers,  which  hang  in 
clusters  of  from  ten  to  twenty,  on  slen- 
der pedicels  about  half  an  inch  long. 
The  flower  (consists  of  a  thin,  wrinkled, 
brownish  cnlvx,  somewhat  one-sided,  cat 
into  irregular  and  wavy  lobes.  The 
stamens  are  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  of 
a  brown  color;  they  are  about  eight  in 
number,  stuuding  in  front  of  the  calyx 
lobes,  and  giving  a  fringe-like  character 
to  the  cluster  of  flowers.  The  pistil  b  a 
flattened,  two-celled  ovary,  downy  on 
the  edges  and  tipped  with  two  diverging 
stigmas.  As  the  germ  grows  to  maturi- 
ty, one  of  the  ovules  increases  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other,  which  disapi)ear8, 
leaving  a  single  ovule  hanging  from  the 
top  of  a  single  cell.  The  margin,  at 
first  narrow,  expands  into  a  thin,  hairy, 
membranaceous  border,  notched  at  the 
apex.  These  little,  thin,  hght,  green 
nutlets,  called  suniar.is,  ripen  and  fall 
oflT  very  early  and  simultaneously,  cov- 
ering our  wafks  with  a  vernal  decay. 

The  leaves  spring  from  separate  buds, 
which  produce  no  flowers.  The  inequal- 
ity of  their  lobes  ut  the  base,  is  peculiar 
to  the  genus,  and  is  even  more  prominent 
in  other  species.  The  Elms  typify  the 
order  to  which  they  belong,  Ulnuicem, 

The  English  Elm  {U,  campestris  Z.) 
is  quite  commonly  cultivated  in  and 
around  Boston.    There  are  several  fine 


specimens  in  the  wallfi,  easily  distia* 
guished  from  onr  native  species  by  th« 
oak-like  strength  and  uprightness  oC 
their  growth.  The  flowers  are  on  short- 
er pedicels,  and  the  leaves  ap|>ear  earlier 
and  remain  longer.  The  samaras  are 
rounder  and  quite  smooth.  In  the  fill 
of  the  year,  the  foliage  of  the  Amerioaa 
Elm  turns  to  a  rich  yellow,  and  falls  away 
early.  The  English  Elm  retains  its 
leaves  rjitil  the  autumn  is  far  advanoed« 
and  is  sometimes  clothed  in  a  still  livins 
green,  when  the  frosts  have  stripped  aU 
its  brethren  bare. 

We  have  one  other  native  species  of 
Elm,  not  so  common  in  the  east,  but 
more  or  less  abundant  west  and  south— 
the  Slippbbt  Elm  (  U".  fuha  Jfx.)  It  re- 
sembles the  White  Elm,  though  it  is  a 
smaller  tree.  The  young  branchlets  an 
clothed  with  a  thick,  bristly  hair,  whidi 
extends  to  the  leaf  stalks  and  veins.  The 
scales  covering  the  flower  clusters  are 
edged  with  a  dense,  rust-colored  down, 
distinguishing  it  at  once  fn>m  the  other 
species.  The  flowers  are  nearly  sessile^ 
and  the  fruit,  which  is  almost  round,  ia 
downy  on  the  seed  vessel  itself,  but 
smooth  on  the  membranaceous  border. 
The  leaves  are  larger,  thicker  and  maoh 
rougher  than  those  of  the  White  Elm, 
with  larger  teeth  more  coarsely  serrated. 
The  inequality  of  the  lobes  is  men 
strongly  marked,  and  tliey  vary  con- 
siderably in  outline,  being  sometimas 
acuminate,  with  an  abrupt  toothed 
point,  and  sometimes  obovate  with 
scarcely  any  point  at  all. 

But  the  distinguishing  characteriatio 
of  this  species,  which  gives  its  common 
name,  is  the  aromatic  fragrance  and 
mucilaginous  profierties  of  its  inner  bark« 
which  has  long  been  used  in  diseases  cf 
the  throat  and  lungs.  The  fragrance  ii 
very  agreeable,  remaining  m)nie times  for 
years  in  dried  si>ecimens.  Michaux  stataa 
that  the  wood  is  superior  to  that  of  the 
U.  Americana. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
spring  flowers,  is  one  which,  fn>m  time 
immemorial,  has  won  the  admiration  of 
the  whole  world.  Its  simplicity,  beauty, 
modesty  and  sweetness  have  formed  the 
theme  of  .many  a  poet^s  song,  and  iti 
name  is  that  of  one  of  Shakesi>eare^- 
most  beautiful  creations — ^Viola.  It  i^ 
a  household  plant;  a  familiar  form  of 
Nature^s  loveliness  which  never  becomev 
so  common  as  to  lose  its  charm,  and  be 
neglected.  Florists  have  always  loved 
to  try  their  powers  of  increase  upon  iti 
many  varieties;    and  how  willingly  U 
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lendi  iUelf  to  tTu'ir  eiT.ir  .s  rlie  iii.ignified 
ftcd  many  rulored  paii-ics  ot*  our  «^:irilens 
can  testify.  Thtse  lar^e  and  richly 
colored  foriiK  s|iring  from  an  £iirui>ean 
qiecieA,  V.  tricolor^  L.  whicli  U  more  ex- 
teiMvely  cnltivared  than  any  other.  In 
XhU  conntry.  t!ie  species  are  all  known 
under  the  name  uf  Violet:  but  in  £n«r- 
L»n<?,  this  one  has  been  called  in  various 
plat^-es  IleartV  Ease,  Wild  Pansy,  Herb 
Trinity,  Three  faces  untler  a  hood,  Ca!l 
me  to  you,  and  Love-in- Idleness.  This 
]ft»t  one  U  the  name  uiven  ti>  it  by 
Sliakesptrare  in  the  Midsummer  Xi-rht's 
Dream,  where  Oberon  wishes  it  to  put 
upon  Titan ia^s  eyes. 

"  Tct  mark*d  I  whert'  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell : 
It  fell  npon  a  lilile  weMtero  fli>wcr, — 
Befcre,  milk-white ;  now,  purple  with  lore*!  wound, 
Am4  maUieDS  cmll  it  Lore-in-iillenesi. 
Fetch  me  that  flower;   the  herb  I  tfbowed   tkM 

ODCc; 
The  Juice  of  It  on  ■leeiilng  eye-lids  laid. 
Will  make  or  man  or  wnman  mailly  dute 
Upoo  the  nezi  lire  creature  that  it  tev^.** 

Act  U.,  ScBn  9. 

The  name  of  Pansy  U  a  corruption  of 
lira  French  wonl  pensee,  wliich  is  given 
to  it  in  France.  It  also  means  a  thought, 
and  it  is  a  wry  pretty  conceit  to  coll- 
ider 9o  chaniiiiig  a  flower  as  one  of 
Dune  Nature's  brii;lit«f.<>t  thoughts.  The 
looat  tVagr.-int  of  all,  and  the  one  nio^t 
coltiviited  tor  tids  (piality,  is  another 
Earope:in  siiecies,  V.  odontti  L.,  which 
Cireiceeds  ail  others  in  sweetness.  It  is 
ti  this  that  $hakes[ieare  refers  in  the 
often  qii<»:ed  line<  from  Tweifth  Night, 
spoken  by  tiie  Duke: 

^  That  itrain  again  :^U  had  a  dying  fall : 
0  !  a  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  tweet  South, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violtti, 
Stealing,  and  giving  odor." 

Act  I.,  Scnv  1. 

It  19  rather  sinirtdar  that  the  violets 
of  £an>pe,  particularly  tlio'.e  cultivated 
■0  exteiiMvely  here,  t^hould  not  liave 
ber<>me  natural'zed  in  this  country.  The 
trteohr  has  indeed  si)rea«!  to  a  certain 
extent;  bat  it  has  depauperated  iiere, 
Ud  has,  in  S4ime  localities,  s«>far  def»arted 
fron  the  normal  type,  as  to  have  been 
or»idered  di->tinct  and  indigenous.  It 
»!-» c  died  V-  bicolor  by  Pu^^h,  1'.  artfnsu 
bv  Elliott,  and  V.  tinelli  by  Muhlen- 
Wrg.  Tlie  other  European  si>ecies  have 
Bevrr  found  a  home  here;  although 
^iDls  growinic  in  the  same  situations 
have  been  intrinluced  ia  many  ways. 

We  have  tiiteeu  flpecies  oV  violets  in 
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New  E.'igLind.  Tlu-y  all  bl-Kso:n  early 
in  the  \ear,  though  sn.ne  of  tliom  cannot 
properly  b-.*  tcniu-d  nj/rin^j  tl  iwers,  as 
they  attain  their  prime  iu  June.  The 
earliest  of  all  is  the  Yellow  or  Hound 
LxAVKD  VioLBT  (  V,  rotuttJi/oHa,  J/j.) 
which  is  found  in  cold  woods  tliroughout 
the  Northern  States.  It  is  our  only  yel- 
low one  without  a  proper  stcn.  iie;'ore 
the  wikkIs  put  on  their  suimner  dress, 
and  even  bef..re  the  snow  of  winter  has 
quite  departed,  it  sends  up  its  delicate 
bl>issoii\>  under  the  le.-itless  trees.  The 
leaves  are  nearly  roiin!  and  cronate 
tiotiied,  wi:h  a  heart-shaped  b:i«o,  whoso 
lobes  are  approximate.  They  are  closely 
appres:^.'d  to  tlie  ground,  and  change 
ctHtdiilerahly  in  texture  and  ?i/.e  as  tiie 
sea.<on  advance-;.  In  early  spriu;;,  they 
are  u{>(m  ^hort  (letioles,  not  an  incii  wide 
nor  unusually  tlicl: ;  but  by  the  end  of 
sammer,  they  become  sotnewiiat  cori- 
aceous, two  or  three  inches  in  diameter, 
upon  petioles  three  or  tour  inclies  loug. 
The  flowers  are  small.  uiN^n  >lender, 
leafless  scapes,  an  incli  or  two  higli.  Tlie 
sepals  are  lanceolate  and  obtuse.  The 
petals  are  ovate,  of  a  li^rlit  straw  color, 
and  almost  destitute  of  the  >purred 
appendage  [>eculiar  to  tlie  geriu-^. 

It  is  to  tins  ^[tecieH  tiiat  Bryant,  who, 
of  all  our  |M»eiS  expres^e:*  tlie  mi»^t  ge- 
nial love  of  nature,  has  aiMresseil  the 
beautiful  Iine>  beginning: 

"  When  beechcn  biidi  begin  to  f wtrll, 

And  wuods  ihc  blue-bird '«  warble  know, 
Theyelluw  Tiule:'^  modedt  bell, 

P«ep«  fk-oiu  th«  la^iyeitr'd  lt;;fcTtf«  bchiw.'* 

One  of  the  mo-Jt  mmnum  -J'Oimcs  is 
the  little  blue  one  which  appears  i!i)oa 
dry  hilU  early  in  May — :he  Aisrow 
Leaved  Violkt  (  V.  a*i'jittnf,i  Ait.)  It 
varies  m'u-li  in  Hze  arrordiic;  t>>  tiie  soil 
and  >eaM>n.  At  first  it  i-  not  iiiucli 
over  an  inrh  in  height  and  ijuite  fovered 
with  down:  but  it  continiie'i  to  increase 
until  it  sometimes  reaches  five  or  six 
inches.  The  >tem  is  thiekeiied  below 
the  ground  and  ends  ahrubtly,  givinsf 
fortli  imniierous  long,  tibroun  root<*. 
The  leaves  vary  mucli  in  >li:ipe  acct>rd- 
ing  to  the  situation.  In  dry  s|H>ts  they 
are  simply  ovate,  crenate  toothed,  heart- 
shai»ed  at  ba^e,  and  covereil  wiili  down 
more  or  less  dense.  Tijeir  stipules  are 
long  and  hmceolate.  In  richer  or  damp- 
er soil,  till'  petioles  elongate,  and  the 
leave<  becitme  narrower  or  more  {lointed, 
with  thi'ir  h>bes  cut  into  more  or  lesi 
prominent  teeth  at  the  base.  The  whole 
plant  is  then  generally  smoother.  The  pe« 
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dnndes  ftbont  equal  the  leaves  in  length, 
bearing  a  medium-sized,  deep  blue  flow- 
er, whose  five  ovate  petals  are  paler  near 
their  insertion  witli  the  lateral  ones 
bearded.  Tlie  spur  is  sliort  and  blant 
This  appendage,  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the 
genas,  is  formed  by  the  prolongation  of 
Uie  lower  petal  into  a  hollow  tube,  into 
which  corresponding  projections  on  two 
of  the  anthers  extend.  The  calyx  is  di- 
Tided  into  five  narrow,  lanceolate  sepals. 
The  stamens  have  also  a  generic  pecu- 
liarity, which  is  an  extension  of  the  fila- 
ments beyond  the  anthers,  of  a  triangular 
form.  The  ovary  is  surmounted  by  a 
dub-shaped  style,  which  turns  to  one 
side  at  the  apex,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  a  leg  and  foot.  The  fruit  is  a 
dry,  three-celled  pod  which  opens  to  the 
base,  expodng  numerous  yellow  .seeds. 

Thiii  fpecies  is  so  liable  to  change  by 
mtuation  and  circumstance,  that  its  va- 
rieties have  been  raised  into  species  by  dif- 
ferent botanists.  According  to  Torrey 
and  Gray's  Flora  of  North  America,  the 
species  iagittata  now  includes  V.  acata 
of  Nuttil,  F.  primuli/olia  of  Pursh,  and 
F.  alUghanUnm  of  ICflom.  and  Schult., 
all  given  to  the  villous  forms;  and  F. 
emarginata  of  Nuttal  and  F.  dentata  of 
Pursh,  applied  to  a  smoother  variety 
with  emarginato  petals.  It  grows  broad- 
cast over  all  the  United  States. 

Another  equally  common  and  variable 
species  is  the  Hood  Leaved  Violet  (F. 
eueullata  Ait,)  which  is  one  of  the  first 
flowers  to  appear  in  moist  places.  The 
leaves  are  on  long  petii>les  rising  from  a 
thickened  root<;tt)ck.  They  are  broadly 
ovate,  heart-shnpe<l  nt  base,  with  a  deep 
sinus,  and  serrate  with  rounded  teeth. 
Tlie  lobes  are  generally  rolled  loosely  in- 
wards at  tlie  base,  closing  the  sinus  and 
forming  a  sort  of  cup.  They  vary  ex- 
tremely in  outline,  and  have  thus  given 
rise,  like  the  preceding  one,  to  several 
nominal  species.  F.  papilionacea  of 
Purs»h  F  obliqua  of  Ait.,  V.  ajffinis  and 
convener  of  liccont^,  and  F.  sororia  of 
Willd.  are  now  considered  identical  with 
the  eueullata  of  Ait.  It  is  sometimes 
very  villous,  but  generally  quite  smooth. 
The  leaves  vary  troin  an  acute  ovate  to 
a  broad  reniform  shape,  with  lobes  sotne- 
times  meeting  and  at  others  widely  di- 
verging. The  flower  stems  are  from 
two  inchas  to  eight  inches  high,  and 
generally  longer  than  the  leavesi  The 
flowers  vary  from  liglit  to  deep  blue, 
and  are  occa<4ionally  white.  The  sepals 
ore  broadly  lanceolato;   the  petals  are 


obovate  and  large,  with  a  beard  npoo 
the  lateral  ones.  The  spur  is  short  and 
blunt. 

It  is  oftenest  found  in  moist  situations, 
where  it  attains  its  greatest  height^  and 
is  then  smooth.  The  hairy  forms  appear 
in  drier  soils. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  last,  and  appear- 
ing somewhat  later  in  the  year,  is  the 
Palmate  Violet  (  F.  palmata  JL)  The 
whole  plant  is  scnnewliat  pubescent, 
though,  in  moist  situations,  it  becomes 
smooth,  in  accordance  with  a  very 
general  law  throughout  the  vegetable 
world.  The  young  leaves,  and  even  all  of 
those  which  grow  in  dry  soils  are  nearly 
entire ;  but  when  fully  developed  they 
have  long  petioles,  and  are  cut  at  tlie 
base  into  large,  and  diverging  variously 
toothed  lobes.  Tlie  flowers  resemUe 
those  of  the  cucuUata. 

A  small  and  distinct  species  belong- 
ing to  this  group,  called  the  Great 
Spurbed  Violet  (  F.  Selkirtii^  Ooldu) 
is  found  sparingly  along  our  western 
border,  and  also  in  New  York.  The 
leaves  are  round,  with  a  heart-shaped 
base  and  deep  sinus.  They  are  serrate 
with  rounded  teeth,  on  petioles  an  inoh 
or  two  long,  growing  in  little  tcfta. 
The  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of 
the  eueullata^  but  large  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  ])lant.  They  are  of  a 
pale  blue  color,  on  peduncles  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  The  spur  ia  qnito 
prominent,  equalling  the  petals  in  length, 
with  a  somewhat  swollen  a{>ex.  The 
antler  spurs  are  also  large  in  proportion. 

The  species  is  not  sufficiently  oommon 
to  be  familarly  known. 

But  rarer  still  is  the  Marsh  Yiour 
(F.  palustrU  L.)  which  is  fonnd  only  on 
the  alpine  regions  of  the  White  Monn- 
tuius.  Its  slender  and  creeping  root- 
stock  18  jointed,  with  a  scaly  border  at 
each  articulation.  The  leaves  are  reni- 
fonn  or  heart-shaped,  remotely  and  ob- 
tusely serrate,  thin,  and  smooth.  The 
flowers  resemble  those  of  the  eueullata^ 
except  that  they  are  smaller  and  of  a 
pale  lilac  hue.  The  spur  is  short  and 
blunt.  Tins  slender  and  delicate  speciei 
is  found  on  the  mountains  of  our  Pacific 
shore,  and  also  in  Great  Britain  and 
Europe. 

Of  all  the  different  violets  perhaps  no 
one  is  better  known  or  more  universally 
admired  than  the  Pedatr  or  BirdVfoot 
Violet  (  F.  pedata  L.)  It  springs  np  in 
great  abundance  in  the  month  of  May, 
tingint^  our  fields  and  open  woods  with 
a  brilliant  blue.    It  is  rSe  lar^t  and 
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nosEt  showy  of  all,  sometimes  covering 
the  gronnd  so  thickly  as  to  make  it  ap- 
pear one  va.«t  bed  of  its  bright  flowers. 
The  large  rhiz4)ina  is  abruptly  truncated 
at  the  base,  giving  forth  stout  roots  all 
aronnd.  The  leaf-!italks  have  two  long, 
linear,  hairy  stipnles;  the  leaves  are  cut 
into  from  five  to  seven  lanceolate  seg- 
ments, that  are  regularly  divided  inro 
three  main  divi^^ions,  which  are  them- 
selves deeply  cut,  except  tlie  cenrral 
one,  which  Ls  generally  entire.  The  di- 
visions are  sometimes  entire,  and  sotne- 
times  cnt  into  laciniate  teeth.  The  flow- 
ers rise  above  the  leaves  on  peduncles 
from  four  to  six  inches  long.  The  calyx 
lobes  are  long  and  acute.  The  petuls 
are  obovate,  perfectly  smooth,  of  a  pecu- 
liarly bright  metallic  blue,  and  abruptly 
spreading  within  the  calyx  lobes,  pre- 
senting a  flatter  sur&ce  than  any  other 
species.  The  spur  is  remarkably  short 
xbe  points  of  the  fllaments  which  pro- 
ject beyond  the  anthers  are  of  a  ruunded 
form  and  reddish  brown  color.  They 
are  prominent  in  the  throat  of  the  ap- 
proximate petals,  giving  a  dark  eye  to 
the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  large 
stigma  Is  visible  in  the  middle  of  these 
points. 

The  whole  plant  is  quite  smooth,  ex- 
cept the  stipules,  the  petals  exhibiting 
none  of  the  beard  which  most  other 
species  possess.  It  grows  in  abundance 
over  the  whole  country,  and  is  every- 
where distinct.  The  color  frequently 
varies  from  dark  to  light;  bunches  of 
almost  white  flowers  being  often  seen 
amid  the  general  blue.  In  the  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  a  kindred  form 
(r.  delphinifolia^  JVutt.)  seems  to  take 
its  place.  It  has  the  same  briliianoy  of 
odor,  with  leaves  much  more  divided. 

The  species  hitherto  described  are  all 
stemless.  The  first  was  yellow,  the  rest 
bliie  and  three  more  remiJn  which  are  all 
white. 

The  commonest  of  these  is  the  Sprar 
Leatxd  or  Laxcb  Lbaved  Violet  (  K. 
Uneeolaia  L.\  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance quite  early  in  the  soaking  ineailows 
and  swampy  places.  The  leaves  are  of 
an  oval-lanocolate  form,  taperinir  into 
long  petioles,  with  obscure,  nmnded 
teeth.  The  flowers  are  smaller  than 
anv  of  the  preceding  species,  of  a  pure 
white  color,  except  on  the  lower  petal 
and  sometimes  the  lateral  une^  wiiich 
STR  marked  with  dark  line^.  The  spur 
is  quite  short  and  obtuse.  Tiie  lieight  is 
generally  from  two  to  four  inches,  and 
although  it  grows  plentifully  all  over  the 


country,  it  is  subject  to  less  variety  than 
any  other  sj^ecies. 

The  Primkosk  Leaved  Violet  (K. 
primnlfp/oiia^  L.)  is  not  so  common  as 
the  preceding,  but  it  grows  in  similar 
situations.  The  leaves  are  more  ovate 
and  pointed,  and  the  base  is  not  so  gra- 
dunlly  attenuated  towards  the  petiole. 
The  flower  stalks  are  somewhat  longer 
than  the  leaves,  bearing  longer  bracts 
than  any  other  species.  The  petals  are 
mure  acute  tlian  any  others,  and  the 
lateral  ones  are  smooth.  The  northern 
form  is  minutely  described  by  Higelow 
under  the  name  of  V,  acuta, '  The  spe- 
cies extends  over  the  whole  country,  and 
in  the  South,  where  it  attains  its  greatest 
size,  it  is  remarkedly  distinct  from  the 
laneeolata.  The  leaves  there  are  decid- 
edly cordate  and  two  or  three  inches 
long.  Bigelow  called  the  northern  form 
our  smallest  native  violet;  but  in  the 
South  it  reaches  nearly  a  foot  in  height. 
As  the  leaves  increase'in  length,  the  cor- 
date lobes  grow  to  the  petiole  in  such  a 
way  as  to  form  a  winged  margin,  while 
the  base  of  the  leaves  becomes  truncate 
and  almost  wedge-shaped. 

The  third  wliite  violet  is  a  small  and 
delicate  species,  which  is  called,  from  its 
frasn'ance,  the  Sweet  Scented  Wnrra 
Violet  (  V.  hlanda  Willd).  It  prows  in 
damp  soils  everywhere,  resembling  the 
laneeolata  in  its'  flowers,  though  not  in 
its  leaves.  These  are  round,  heart- 
shaped,  tiiin  and  of  a  delicate  texture. 
The  sinus  is  short  and  ronnde^l,  and  the 
margins  have  obscurely  serrate  appressed 
teeth.  Tlic  flowers^  like  those  of  all  our 
white  \iolets,  arc  small  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  plant,  which  ranges  from 
two  to  six  inches  high.  The  lower  and 
lateral  petals  are  strongly  marked  with 
violet  lines  and  entirely  sinuotli.  Pursh 
made  a  new  species,  V.  elindettina^  of 
one  of  its  forms  which  exhibits  a  pecu- 
liarity of  all  the  acanlescent  sjiecies. 
From  the  crown  of  the  subterranean 
stem,  little  shoots  8])ring  forth  late  in  the 
sea-ion,  bearing  flowers  without  petals, 
but  otherwise  perfect  and  fertile. 

The  other  species  have  leafy  and 
branching  stems.  They  appear  later  in 
the  year,  but  to  complete  our  (lescrif»- 
tion  of  the  genus  we  will  detail  their 
distinctive  particularities. 

TheCAXAi)AVioLET(  r.  CanaderuU  L,) 
grows  in  shady  wo<k1s,  but  is  not  com- 
mon. The  radical  leaves  are  on  petioles 
sometimes  six  inches  long.  The  sterna 
are  either  single  or  two  to  three  together 
from  the  same  root,  bearing  large^  OTtte^ 
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acuminate,  altehiate  leaves  on 
tioles.  They  are  serrate  with  ronnded 
teeth,  larger  than  in  anv  other  species. 
The  stipales  vary  from  broHd  to  narrow 
lanceolate.  The  flowers  sprins  from  the 
axils  of  the  upper  leaves  on  slender  ]>e- 
duncles  from  one  to  three  inches  long. 
The  petals  are  ronnded,  of  a  pale  tint 
above,  and  violet  beneath.  The  lateral 
ones  are  bearded  and  the  spur  is  short. 
This  is  our  largest  species  reacliiug  some- 
times the  height  of  nearly  two  feet. 

One  of  the  most  distinct  species  is  the 
LoN&  Spubrbd  or  Bbaked  Violet  (F, 
ro9trata  Purih),  It  is  distinguished  at 
once  by  its  remarkably  long  spur,  which 
is  sometimes  twice  the  length  of  the 
petals.  The  general  aspect  is  that  of 
a  small  CanadensU^  rrom  which  it  differs 
in  the  spur  and  the  fringed  stipules,  out 
into  slender,  very  narrow  teeth  at  the 
base.  The  leaves  are  ovate,  cordate, 
sometimes  acuminate  and  bluntly  tooth- 
ed, on  long  petioles.  Tlie  flowers  are 
ratlier  large,  pale,  and  veined,  with 
bluntly  pointed  i>eta1s  without  a  beard. 
The  spur  is  more  than  half  an  inch  loug, 
including  the  anther  spurs,  which  are 
proportionately  increased.  The  species 
IS  nowhere  common,  but  it  is  found  from 
Canada  to  Virginia,  and  westward  to 
Ohio.  It  grows  on  moist,  shady,  rocky 
hill-sides. 

The  most  abundant  of  the  caulescent 
forms  is  the  Spbbadino  Violbt  (F. 
Muhlenbergii^  Tbrr.),  which  grows  in 
moist,  low  woods.  It  sends  out  nume- 
rous stems  from  four  to  six  inches  long, 
wliich  spread  in  every  direction  over 
the  ground,  sometimes  resting  on  it  and 
becoming  geniculated.  The  leaves  are 
small,  round  and  heart-shaped ;  the 
lower  ones  have  long  petioles  with  their 
lobes  curling  inwards  in  the  manner  of 
the  cueullata.  The  stipules  are  large 
and,  like  the  last,  cut  into  laciniate 
teeth.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  Mze, 
light  blue,  and  marked  with  pale  lines, 


with  a  spur  about  half  as  bng  as  th* 
petals.  According  to  Torrev  and  Gray, 
this  is  the  V.  debUU  of  Pursn  and  Big^ 
low,  but  not  of  Michanz. 

There  is  another  species,  nearly  re- 
lated to  this,  which  grows  westward  and 
southward,  and  lias  been  in  a  few  in- 
stances found  in  our  borders,  but  it  is 
not  so  common  as  to  bo  familiar  even  to 
thase  who  seek  for  our  floral  varieties. 
It  is  the  Pale  Violet  (F.  striata  Ai(), 
It  is  erect,  with  leaves  pointed  and  verr 
regularly  serrate,  with  rounded  teeth  ana 
large  stipules,  cut-toothed  like  the  gar- 
den species.  The  flowers  are  on  long 
peduncles,  of  a  very  light  yellow  coloi^ 
with  prominent  veins.  Some  forma  of 
it  approach  the  CanadeMu  in  habit. 

The  last  species  for  us  to  describe  is 
the  Tbllow  Violet  (  F.  puhtseem  AU^ 
The  stem  is  from  six  to  twelve  incliss 
high,  leafless  below,  giving  out  three  or 
four  broad,  heart-shaped,  acnminat«| 
serrate  leaves  at  the  summit.  A  singlCi 
ovate,  obtuse  bract  springs  from  the 
naked  portion  of  the  stem  and,  rimi- 
lar  ones  accompany  each  leaf.  The 
lobes  are  sfometimes  cucuUate.  The 
flowers  appear  in  the  axils  of  the  upper 
leaves  on  long  peduncles  with  two  smalli 
subulate  bracts  in  the  middle.  They  are 
of  medium  size,  yellow  and  ele^ntly 
striated,  with  a  very  short  and  shghtly 
swollen  spur.  The  whole  plant  is  gene- 
rally clothed  with  a  soft  pubescence,  ex- 
tending to  the  seed-vessel,  which  is 
covered  with  a  woolly  down.  This  ia 
one  of  the  handsomest  species,  fre- 
quenting the  woodlands  and  extending 
over  the  whole  country.  There  is  a 
smoother  and  greener  variety  to  whioh 
Schweinitz  gave  the  name  of  teahriu^ 
eula. 

The  Violets  are  the  type  of  the  order 
to  which  they  belong,  Yiolaoila.  There 
are  but  two  other  genera  in  North  Ame- 
rica; Solea  and  lonidium. 


THE   POETS. 

YES,  tbetn  be  "  ble«tnga  and  «teraal  praiM,** 
The  poets  of  all  time  I    Yet  not  alone 
For  the  liigh  long  of  old  reioundinff  tone. 
The  soicmn  rhant  of  earth's  heroic  days, 
Or  pasaion'f  pleading  roice — the  fiery  lays, 
Whicri  make  the  world's  heart  one ;  glorlons  are  these 
Yet  are  there  sweeter,  dearer  melodies— 
Old  homelike  songs  around  the  fireside  blase, 
With  a  known  music  to  the  kindred  soul 
Tuned,  and  familiar  ntterance ;  douds,  that  roll 
ThrouKh  the  dark  hour  they  pierce ;  the  mood,  that  weighs 
On  the  wrung  heart,  they  lift,  with  sweet  control. 
And,  deep  beneath  the  burdened  waste  of  years, 
Untcal  anew  Uie  fount  of  ohildhood's  (Ireihenlnf  tean. 
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'^lirT  dear  sir,^  said  a  pale  gentleman 

-lU.  in  a  well-fitting  black  suit,  toach- 
ing  my  elbow  and  addressing  me  abruptly, 
as'I  ^tood  looking  over  the  taffrail  of  the 
Stonington  steamer — '^  My  dear  sir, 
Rtfr^r,  on  any  account,  buy  fo(Kl  of  old 
pei>ple,  nor  practice  impositions  on 
cats/* 

"Why,"  I  answered,  laugbinjr,  "I 
donH  intend  to  practice  inij^ositions 
either  on  cats  or  luen ;  but  I  see  no 
reason  why  edibles  vended  by  an  old 
peiBon,  should  not  be  a.^  savory  and  as 
properly  salable  as  others.^ 

^' Specially  if  you  are  peildling,"  con- 
tinued my  new  friend,  with  a  smile — 
'^tapeeially  if  you  are  peddline.  Til  tell 
yon  the  reason,  if  you  like,  and  I  think  it 
will  please  you;  for  there  is  really  a 
good  deal  of  truth  in  this  advice  of 
mine/^ 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  tolerate  all  manner 
of  queer  8elf-intro<]uctions.  I  have 
gatliered  many  singular  stories,  and 
much  useful  information  and  new  truth, 
from  fellow- traveller:*  of  easy  manners 
and  a  eaeoethei  loquendi.  So  I  answered 
that  I  should  be  extremely  happy  to 
listen  to  the  account  which  my  friend 
leemed  prepared  to  furnish,  whereupon 
he  proceeded  to  narrate  the  following : 

^  While  I  was  engaged  in  the  peddling 
business,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the 
rough  c-iuntry  including  those  portions 
M  Virginia.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Xortii  Carolina,  which  are  nearest  each 
o;her,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  up  at 
a  soli lary  frame-house,  on  the  mountains 
in  East  Tennessee.  It  was  inhabited  by 
two  poor  creatures,  a  man  and  his  wife ; 
old,  decrepit,  and  scarcely  able  to  crawl. 
They  had  a  small  garden,  and  an  enor- 
iiioa<9  tom-cat;  in  both  of  which  they 
took  very  great  pride.  Tliey  raised  a 
little  corn,  and  a  few  vegetables;  but 
^>r  other  housekeeping  comforts  and 
nec^i^arie^,  thev  dei>ended  upon  chance 
I^k«.«t:n{rers;  peifdlers,  emigrants  hunters, 
4c.  Tlie  hunse  was  full  twenty  miles 
from  any  other  on  the  road,  either  wav, 
and  the  route  was  extremely  rougli. 
How  these  two  feeble  old  mortals  should 
ever  have  settled  there,  or  how  tliey 
ihould  dare  to  stay  s«j  long,  Fm  sure  I 
enn't  imagine.  Their  nearest  neighbors 
UMed  to  tell  queer  stories  about  tlie  old 
phu«,  as  if  it  liad  formerly  been  the 
lauDt  of  horse-thieve^  negro-stealers, 
oonnterfeiters,  and  that  riff-riS'of  miscel- 


laneous miscreants  that  gathers  now  and 
then  in  the  West  and  South ;  and  as  if 
the  old  man  and  his  oid  wife  had  been 
implicuted  in  many  dark  deeds,  and  lived 
there,  by  a  retributive  imprisonment,  in 
tlie  place  of  their  ancient  crimes.  But 
of  all  thi«,  I  never  saw  any  indications. 
I  repeatedly  passed  the  niglit  there  in 
safety,  even  when  having  property  and 
money  to  a  considerable  amount  with 
me.  The  oi<l  folks,  to  be  sure,  were  *•  as 
cross  a^  two  sticks:'  but  they  served  me 
as  well  as  they  could.  B^idea,  I  was 
pretty  well  used  tty  serve  myself;  and  it 
was  one  pood  sign,  that  tliey  evidently 
loved  their  enormous  old  tom-cat  as  if  it 
had  been  an  only  child.  There  was  only 
one  thing  about  them  which  positively 
displeased  me,  and  that  was  their  terrible 
avarice.  I  always  paid  them  well,  for 
thev  were  poor,  and  needed  the  money. 
And  the  ffrin  and  clutch  with  which 
they  seized  the  cash,  and  the  gloating 
delight  wiiich  they  feir,  seemingly,  even 
in  handling  the  coins,  were  ugly  and 
hateful  to  see. 

"  Well,  I  always  used  to  put  up  there, 
because  it  was  almost  necessarily  ray 
stopping-place,  in  getting  across  one  of 
the  twisted  combinations  of  mountain 
ranges  that  shut  off  the  western  part  of 
North  Carolina  from  Tennessee.  The«e 
visits  occurred  at  irregular  intervals 
during  several  years,  while  I  was  on  my 
circuit  in  that  section  of  country.  I 
Could  see  that  the  old  couple  grew 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  their  horrid 
avarice  stronger  and  stronger.  They 
even  used  to  give  way,  latterly,  to 
unpleasant  demonstrations  of  maudlin 
atfccrion  at  my  coming,  apparently  f<»r 
no  other  reascm  than  tliat  thev  expected 
handsi>me  payment  for  my  board  and 
lodgings.  And  the  great  old  cat,  thouirh 
coy  at  tirst.  ultimately  took  up  a  cattish 
and  freaky  liking  to  me ;  rubbing  himself 
against  my  boot,  ]mrrini;  and  hioking  up 
and  winking  slowly  at  me  with  his  hig, 
green  eyes,  and  even  scrambling  uj)  into 
my  lap  to  go  to  .«leep.  and  lying  and 
kneading  and  digging  his  sharp  claws 
into  me,  as  a  token  of  amity,  atlter  the 
fashion  of  amicable  cats. 

'*  I  had  stopped  there  one  night, 
tAtwards  the  end  of  the  summer;  and 
after  partaking  of  an  nnnsnallj 
supper  and  bre^fast,  dep 
the  poor  old  man  and  hit  wtn 
and  grinning  to  eioh  otiNr  ^ 
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or  two  whioh  I  gave  them,  as  much  in 
oharity  as  in  paymeDt 

^^  I  mused  much,  as  I  went,  upon  the 
nnaoooun table  change  in  the  behavior  of 
the  old  cat.  He  had  forgotten  all  his 
feline  blandishments,  and  of  my  caressea 
and  attentions  he  would  none ;  spitting 
and  swellinff  up  in  a  manner  very  ugly 
to  behold,  developing  his  great  yellow 
tail  into  a  cylindrical  bru^  almost  as 
large  as  his  body,  arching  his  back  and 
striking  spitefully  at  me  with  his  daws 
out  at  full  length,  whenever  I  tried  to  be 
friendly.  The  old  woman  scolded,  and 
the  old  man  swore;  until  finally  he 
threw  a  couple  of  old  boots  and  a  broom 
at  Tom,  who  evacuated  the  kitchen,  went 
out  and  perched  on  the  woodpile,  and 
commenced  a  horrid  and  persistent  grand 
solo  cat's-ooncert,  calculated  to  dismay 
the  boldest  heart.  He  wauled  and 
miauled  all  the  evening.  He  carried  on 
imaginary  conflicts  with  intrunve  rivals, 
and  amorous  cooings — if  one  may  imagine 
a  tom-cat  to  coo— with  lady-lovers ;  and 
he  kept  me  awake  nearly  all  night,  in 
spite  of  the  expenditure  of  all  the  mi.<^e8 
I  could  muster  in  my  crack-lit  attic  bed- 
room. 

^^  Nor  was  he  improved  in  the  morning. 
His  unmelodious  notes  seemed  to  have 
been  aggravated  by  his  serenading — 
sin^ng  in  the  night,  yuu  know,  is  very 
trying  to  the  voice — and  I  fancy  he  most 
have  caught  a  cold  in  the  head,  from  sit- 
ting undressed  on  a  damp  log ;  for  his 
eyes  were  considerably  inflamed,  and 
were  now  horribly  red  and  fiery,  and  hit 
vile  crowing  and  screeching  was  as 
hoarse  and  harsh  as  a  sick  Shanghai's. 
All  tlie  time  that  I  was  eating  my  scanty 
breakfast  and  harnessing  my  horse,  he 
sat  on  his  log,  kneading  and  clawing, 
flirting  his  abominable  tail,  and  cursing 
and  swearing  at  me  after  his  cattish  sort, 
with  an  expression  of  face  perfectly  dia- 
bolical. 

"  Upon  all  tliese  savage  demonstrations 
I  meditated  a  good  deiU ;  but  at  l&n  con- 
cluded that  they  must  be  charged  to  the 
chan^able  character  of  the  beast.  He 
liad  first  liked  me,  and  then  hated  me 
without  any  jmrticular  reason ;  for  I  had 
made  no  advances  towards  him,  either 
friemlly  or  hostile.  I  however  consid- 
ered that  I  might  lightly  endure  the  en- 
mity of  a  yellow  tom-cat,  even  of  the 
large<*t  dimensions,  and  so  dismissed  the 
matter  from  my  mind. 

"  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  while  I  was 
in  Nasliville,  and  had  nearly  sold  out  my 
stock,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  firm  in 


Oharleston  with  whom  I  had  transacted 
some  business,  requesting  me  to  oomo 
immediately  thither,  and  make  arrange- 
ments to  undertake  an  agency  further 
south,  in  their  employment.  I  made 
preparations  to  start  next  morning:,  for 
their  terms  were  liberal,  and  at  that  time 
I  cared  little  what  or  wliere  was  my  oc- 
cupation, if  only  I  could  rove  enough. 
A  day's  notice  would  have  suflSced  me 
for  a  voyage  around  the  world. 

^^  As  I  lay  in  bed  next  morning  waiting 
for  the  breakfast  bell,  the  recollection  of 
old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graves,  and  their  enor- 
mous and  fickle  pussv  came  into  my 
mind.  The  strange  behavior  of  that  re- 
spectable quadruped  had  served  to  iin- 
Sress  the  occurrences  of  my  last  visit 
eeply  on  my  memory ;  and  by  sponta- 
neous mental  oi>eration,  I  now  remem- 
bered a  circumstance  which  had  before 
escai>ed  me.  During  my  last  breakfast 
at  the  mountain  tavern,  the  old  lady  re- 
marked to  her  husband,  as  I  finished  the 
fag  end  of  a  lean  scrap  of  bacon,  and  a 
crust  of  corn  bread,  that  she  didn^t  know 
what  on  earth  thev  should  do  for  dinner, 
unless  they  sliould  kill  Tom ;  for  there 
wasn't  another  mouthful  of  anything  on 
the  place.  Now,  thought  I  to  myself 
what  could  tlie  miserable  old  creaturei 
do  if  tliey  should  actually  get  out  oi 
provisions  ?  For  they  oould  not  possiUv 
travel  to  any  other  house,  in  either  di- 
rection. They  had  told  me  that  onoe  or 
twice  already  they  had  been  reduced  to 
great  straits  by  the  non-arrival  of  any 
(lassengers,  at  times  when  their  owa 
stores  had  failed.  But  there  was  the 
garden  ?  Yes ;  but  as  it  happened,  there 
was  also  nothing  in  it ;  for  an  unprece- 
dentedly  long  and  late  drought  had  that 
season  destroyed  nearly  all  the  summer 
crops,  and  even  many  of  the  forest  treea, 
in  the  drier  parts  of  that  hi^h,  monn- 
taiuous  region.  And  their  Western  im- 
providence would  prevent  thoni  from 
actual  preparation  for  an  emergency  of 
the  kind  I  was  contemplating,  sinoe 
*  they  had  done  well  enough  so  for.* 
Now,  I  continued,  could  that  frightful 
yellow  cat  have  foreseen,  by  some  in- 
scrutable animal  intuition,  such  as  dogi 
and  horses  have  often  been  supposed  to 
posisess,  that  a  famine  was  impending 
over  the  household,  and  that  I  was  con- 
suming the  last  portion  of  food,  and 
leaving  only  uselci^s,  inedible  specie  in 
return?  And  was  it  that  foreboding 
which  made  him  so  savage  and  pernit- 
ent  in  his  wrath  and  his  vociferations! 
'*  I  very  soon,  however,  got  rid  of  these 
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nnprooilring  apecalations  in  the  bustle 
of  braakfast  and  of  preparing  fur  mj 
long  ride.  For  there  was  uu  public  con- 
Tejanoe  by  mj  old  rDOte,  which,  as  tlie 
sbortest,  I  proposed  to  take,  aud  having 
diapoMd  of  my  team,  I  parohaseil  a  sad- 
dle-horse.  took  provisious  and  a  double- 
barrelled  pistol,  and  set  out. 

*^  But  as  I  rude  along  through  solitary 
woods,  or  on  the  unfreauented  paths 
among  plantations,  the  odd  notions  that 
had  peiplezed  me  in  the  morning  unao- 
eoontably  rose  up  again  in  my  mir.d. 
Suppose  tlie  old  people  $hould  have  got 
entirely  out  of  food  ?  Suppose  that  ras- 
cally old  tom-cat  did  really  have  the 
*^aeoond  sight,^^  and  had  been  shrieking 
out  like  a  feline  and  fuscous  Cassandra, 
a  true  and  unregarded  prophecy  of  woe? 
What  a  miserable  and  unhappy  end  of 
their  lonely,  forgotten  lives,  to  starve  in 
their  soliuuy  home  on  the  mountains, 
alone  1  To  feel  their  impotence,  and  wait 
in  helpless,  hopeless  weakness,  for  {>assen- 
gan  whodid  not  oome— to  see  the  shadows 
shorten  on  the  floor  in  the  morning,  and 
lengthen  again  in  the  sUincing  sunbeams 
of  al'ternoon,  and  to  hear  no  approach- 
ing step— and  then  suddenly  1  remem- 
bered wild  stories  of  attacks  made  by 
eats  upon  babes  or  the  heiple-is  sick,  or 
even  upon  unwatched  corp^ies  of  the 
dead.  I  was  active  aud  voung;  yet 
tbeae  horrid  fancies  clustered  continually 
about  me,  despite  my  endeavors  to  drive 
them  away,  and  filled  me  full  of  fooli:ilt 
iaan  to  approach  the  solitary  frame 
house.  I  argued  the  whole  case  over 
and  over;  and  repeatedly  and  uselessly 
eonvicted  myself  of  nervousness,  of 
foUy,  of  silly  dreaming.  But  as  soon  as 
the  procession  of  the  reasoning  had 
passed  by,  and  even  before,  up  jumped 
again  the  pallid  ghosts  of  the  mountain 
eonple.  At  last,  quite  out  of  patience, 
I  drove  my  horse  to  his  utmost  capacity ; 
hurrying,  s^ince  I  could  do  no  better,  to 
dispel,  by  close  encounter,  aud  familiar 
ezperiflDoe  of  the  aged  faces  and  totter- 
ing forms  of  the  old  man  and  woman, 
the  uncomfortable  phantoms  that  haunt- 
ed me,  and  that  crowded  and  plagued 
me  more  and  more  every  hour. 

^  After  several  days*  hard  travel,  I  ap- 
proached the  old  house.  I  watclied  the 
road  earnestly  for  traces  of  footsteps,  or 
hor^  or  carriage  tracks ;  but  I  could  see 
odIv  the  half-effaced  remains  of  old 
onw,  washed  out  by  rain,  or  filled  with 
wind-driven  dust.  Yet  this  afforded 
only  a  faint  presumption  ;  and  how  ab- 
Bord  did  the  idea  seem  tliat  two  people. 


in  a  habitable  house  on  a  public  road, 
should  starve  in  solitude  for  hiok  of  pro- 
vision ! 

*^I  crossed  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  from 
which  I  could  look  down  as  from  the 
rim  of  a  basin,  upon  the  bottom  and 
sides  of  the  wide  valley  in  the  higher 
region  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  in 
the  middle  of  which  the  old  home  stood. 
The  low  rays  of  the  western  sun,  in  the 
floods  of  the  thick  yellow  light  which  is 
the  peculiar  illumination  of  the  middle 
and  latter  half  of  the  golden  afternoon, 
poured  over  all  the  amphitheatre,  and 
seemed  even  to  concentrate  in  still  and 
flaming  glories  upon  the  bare  old  house 
and  within  the  small  clearing  around  it. 
Utter  and  doleful  silence  slept  over  all 
the  region.  The  heat  was  intense;  and, 
neither  did  breeze  stir  the  woodlands, 
nor  did  bird  or  beast  move  or  speak  in 
the  forest.  I  reined  up  and  looked  for- 
ward with  the  indistinct  yet  intense 
volition  which  we  exercise  when  upon 
the  margin  of  some  undetermined  reve- 
lation, as  if  a  strong  and  earnest  wish 
might  suffice  to  show  us  what  we  desire 
to  know.  Slowly  and  hesitatingly  1  set 
forward  again.  I  met  none.  I  saw 
none  but  old  tracks.  I  heard  nothing 
except  the  reduplicating  tramp  of  my 
weary  horse  as  I  urged  him  on  at  a  quick 
walk,  his  panting,  the  creaking  of  his 
accoutrements.  Forward,  forward ; 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  vortex  of  these 
most  gratuitons  and  absurd,  but  now  in- 
voluntary and  almost  unendurable  ter- 
rors of  mine. 

**  1  came  suddenly  out  from  beneath  the 
shadowing  branches  of  the  high  forest 
trees  upon  the  open  ground  before  the 
h<iu8e.  The  hot  yellow  light  srruck  me 
almost  faint.  The  doors  and  windows 
were  closed.  Dust  and  >ilence  p<  »ssessed 
all  the  outer  portions  of  the  homestead. 
The  rusty  axe  lay  ujion  the  chi|>s  before 
the  door;  an  old  bucket  stood  upon  the 
steps;  a  squirrel  skittered  aero.<s  the 
front  of  the  building  and  ran  tMjueaking 
into  the  rickety  garden  fence ;  and  an  in- 
articulate moaning  noise  was  heard,  and 
something  was  feebly  droi>ped  a;jr:iinst 
the  kitchen  window  from  within.  Ijioubt- 
less,  that  was  the  voice  and  the  hand  of 
one  of  the  ancient  inmates,  fallen  near 
the  wind<»w,  while  looking  in  vain,  with 
dim  and  dimming  eyes,  for  help  that  did 
not  come. 

*'  I  was  just  in  season,  then,  to  relieve 
the  poor  old  couple  from  i>erishing.  In 
a  half  expectation  of  such  a  case,  I  had 
stored    my   saddle-bags  w^ith  fo<id.      I 
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leaped  from  the  saddle,  hastily  listened 
my  horse,  snatched  the  saddle-bags, 
drew  my  pistol,  for  fear  of  any  surprise, 
and  harried  to  the  window.  Bat  qaicker 
yet,  I  recoiled.  That  hideoas  beast, 
oroachcd  apon  the  breast  of  his  dead 
mistress,  cowering  there,  a  gaant  and 
bony  fiend,  but  with  red  and  angry  eyes 
and  bloody jatDiy  recognized  me;  sprang 
with  renewed  and  demuniac  strength 
against  the  dusty  window,  tlirongh 
which,  in  a  sort  of  fear  to  open  the  door, 
I  had  firdt  peered  in  upon  the  secrets  of 
the  fearfhl  house.  In  utter  abandon- 
ment of  frantic  anger  he  flung  himself, 
aud  flow  sideways,  with  impotent  and 
wide  extended  fangs  and  talons,  and 
a  shrill  and  dtrefal  cry,  against  the  win- 
dow, BO  that  the  thin  glass  cracked  and 
shivered,  and  the  hateful  thing  daslted, 
but  for  the  transparent  film,  right  in  my 
Amc. 

"  My  momentary  glance  within  showed 
me  that  my  speculations  had  been  well- 
founded.  They  were  co-ezistent  with 
some  fearful  chance,  or  God  had  chosen 
to  make  me  an  instrument  of  death  to 
the  two  wretched  old  beings  there.  For 
if  not,  should  I  not  have  hastened  back 
to  them  with  food  on  the  day  I  left 
them  last  ? 

**  The  old  man  lay  dead  upon  the  bed, 
and  his  wife  upon  the  floor.    *    *    ♦ 

*  *  *  But  sucli  was  the  debilitat- 
ing effect  of  my  previous  cogitations,  and 
of  tlie  recognition  and  fiendish  virulence 
of  the  enormous  oat,  that  my  courage 
was  utterly  shattered.  I  fired  with  un- 
steady hand  upon  the  beast  as  he  lay 
kicking  on  the  floor;  wounded  him; 
fled  straightway  to  my  horse,  stumbling 
in  sheer  blind  affright,  and  strove  to 
unfasten  him. 

.  "  But  awful  yells  from  the  imprisoned 
cat  paralyzed  my  fingers.  Again  and 
again  the  frightful  thing  sprang  against 
the  window.  The  weak  panes  shattered; 
the  hateful  yellow  beast  caught  upon 
the  broken  fragments  left  in  tlie  sash; 
tore  himself,  and  bled;  scrambled  fii- 
riously  through ;  flew  across  the  narrow 
yard ;  and  just  as  I  was  mounting,  as 
well  as  my  miserable  fear  would  ^low 
me,  sprang  at  me,  caught  me  by  the  letf 
and  bit  and  bit,  with  an  agonizing  and 


malevolent  energy  which  oould  only 
have  been  inspired  by  flends;  relazad 
his  hold,  and  fell  dying  to  the  grounds 

"  In  utter  and  unimaginable  rapture  of 
terror,  I  set  spurs  to  my  horse,  scieamed 
to  him,  whipped  him  frantically ;  and  so 
fled  far  away  from  the  ghastly  place. 

"  But  the  creature  hA  bitten  me  with 
poisonous  teeth.  And  ever  since,  he  is 
close  behind  me,  and  every  little  whQe 
he  yells  and  screams  in  my  ears  until 
I  rave.  I  wonH  bear  it  any  longer^" 
screamed  my  gentlemanly  friend,  look* 
ing  quickly  behind  htm,  and  then  bending 
upon  me  wild  eyes,  whose  increaain^y 
unsteady  glitter  I  had  uneasily  m^ed 
during  all  the  latter  Portion  of  this  inco- 
herent story ^^  There  he  is  again  I 

Don*t  you  see  him  ?  Hell  bite  yon,  tool 
Let's  lump  overboard ;  he  can^t  get  us 
there  !^ 

And  before  I  could  do  more  than  orf 
out  once,  he  gripped  me,  lifted  me  froitt 
the  deck,  and  sprung  witli  me,  ont  and 
down  into  the  white  shadowy  horror  of 
boiling  foam  that  hissed  and  gor^M| 
and  waUowed,  in  the  twilight  onder  tlM 
great  steamer's  stern. 


The  cold  water  awakened  me.  I 
floundering  on  the  state-room  floor,  i 
gamated  with  a  broken  basin  and  pitolMTf 
the  water  thence  proceeding,  a  ohaiff 
my  trunk  and  my  boots.  And  a  bo^ 
was  squalling  fearfully  in  the  next  stats* 
room,  not  a  foot  from  the  berth  where  I 
had  been  sleeping.  The  vehement  shontl 
of  this  innocent  had  furnished  the  sqaallt 
of  the  oat,  around  which,  as  a  nnoleoi^ 
the  other  circumstances  of  my  droMi 
had  grouped  themselves,  in  the  rapU 
crystalization  of  spontaneous  menial 
action. 


"Hence,  we  tiew  "  that 

1.  Lunatics  generalize  upon  inaofll^ 
oient  deductions. 

a.  Lunatics  should  not  travel  nnro- 
strained  in  public  conveyances. 

8.  Babies  should  not  travel  al  all  la 
public  conveyances,  unless  they  (tht 
babies)  are  hirtnetieaU/y  iealed. 
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THE  father  of  Mr?.  Manners  had  been, 
in  his  generation,  one  of  the  richest 
ftrmers  in  Walbary.     Her  only  brother. 
John  Dftshleigh,   her  senior  by  several 
years,  did  not  inherit  the  thrifty  habits 
of  his  worthy  parent,  but  grew  up  to  be 
t  handsmtne,  careless,  Jovial,  curly -pated 
Mlow,  as  averse  to  hard  labor  as  he  was 
fend  of  riding  about  the  country  on  his 
kther^B  best  mare,  to  cattle  shows  and 
tarkey-s'hoiits,  and  of  attending  all  the 
dajice>,  qniltings,  sleigh-rides  and  other 
Jonkettiiigs  that  were  held  within  a  cir- 
enit  of  thirty  miles.    His  father*s  sudden 
and   accidental  death,  the  cares  conse- 
quent upon  his  accession  to  the  paternal 
fiatete,  and  above  all  the  gentle  influence 
of  a  pretty,  newly- wedded  wife  sobered 
•Dd  steadied  him' for  a  while;  but  hav- 
ing been  unfortunately  appointed  by  the 
ki^   sheriff  as  one  of  his  deputies,  he 
"vras   frequently  called  away  from  home 
^o  perform  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
iMgan  to  neglect  his  farm  and  the  toil- 
some bnsiness  of  husbandry.    Another 
nlsfortnne  befell  him  in  the  flattering 
^iiise  of  an  election  to  the  command  of  a 
tooop  of  horse  in  the  militia.    He  was 
f»rond  of  ttiis  distinction,  and  the  sums 
thmt  he  expended  at  training  and  muster 
<]aj«  increased  from  year  to  year,  until 
thej  consumed  the  greater  portion  of 
Xh9  flfarinking  income  of  his  farm.    His 
liones  potin  ontnnmbered  his  kinc,  and 
liw  dogs — the  gossiping  neighbtir- wives 
■aid — were  sometimes  better  fed  than 
liifl  children.     His  debts  increased  as  his 
means  of   payment  diminished.      Cre- 
ators began  \o  press  him,  and  he  had 
snore  wrirs  served  upon  him,  than  he,  as 
tiepnty  sherifiT,  served  upon  other  people. 
from  time    to    time  he  borrowed   of 
\Sa    brotlier-in-law,    until   at  last,   the 
good  colonel,  not  then  so  rich  as  he 
afterwards  berame,  was  obliged  to  mort- 
gage his  wife^s  outlands  to  raise  the 
money  to  lend  him.    Finally,  one  evil 
day,  while  away  from  home  at  a  cattle- 
show,  and  hair  intoxicated,  he  suffered 
the  tim«  to  slip  by  at  which  it  w:is  his 
doty  (fiat  off  till  'the  last  moment  and 
then  forgotten),  to  return  his  writs  to  a 
tcmi  of  court.    By  this  negligence  ^ve- 
vml  plaint ifib,  the  attaching  creditors  of 
an  iciulvent  corporation,  lost  the  secu- 


rity for  their  claims  to  which  they  other- 
wise would  have  been  entitled.  Sheriff 
Dashleigh  was  a  ruined  man.  The  rem- 
nant of  his  estate  but  half  sufficed  to 
pay  the  damages  recovered  Against  him 
by'  the  exasperated  creditor*.  His 
bondr^men,  CoI«>nel  Manners  and  Deacon 
Joab  Sweeny,  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
heavy  balance.  The  high  sheriff  re- 
moved his  delinquent  deputy  fn>m  office. 
After  that  day  John  Dashleigh  never 
held  up  his  head ;  and  six  months  after- 
wards the  neighbors  bore  his  broken 
heart  to  his  grave.  Poor  Da<hleigh  had 
never  forgiven  himself  for  the  misfortune 
that  he  had  brought  upon  his  family  and 
his  friends.  But  with  all  his  big  heart 
did  Colonel  Manners  accord  a  full  pardon 
to  the  brother  of  his  wife,  as  he  stood 
by  his  dying-bed,  and  pressed  his  hand 
and  bade  him  die  in  peace.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  large  sums  required  to  satisfy 
the  claims  of  the  creditors,  injured  by 
John  Dash  lei  gh's  Idchea,  had  wronght  a 
woful  diminution  of  the  value  of  the 
coloneVs  worldly  estate;  but,  for  all 
that,  most  freely  did  he  give  to  the  wi- 
dow the  price  of  his  well-beloved  span 
of  grey  colts,  the  pride  of  his  heart, 
when  with  her  children  she  set  out  to 
seek  a  home,  under  her  father*s  roof, 
in  the  far  distant  Genesee  country  to 
to  which  he  had  emigrated.  But  Dea- 
con Joab  Sweeny  never  forgave  the  man 
whose  default  had  cost  him  Ave  thou- 
sand doUanfi.  He  never  forgot  the  cha- 
grin of  that  heavy  loss,  altliough  after- 
wards, his  broilier-in-Iaw,  the  colonel, 
repaid  him  both  principal  and  interest, 
because,  as  he  said,  it  had  been  at  his 
request  that  tlie  Deacon  joined  with  him 
in  signing  the  bond. 

'*  Good  Lud,  sister  Axy,"  said  he,  ra- 
ther testily  to  the  deacon^s  wife,  who 
improved  this  occasion  to  reproocli  him 
for  ever  having  had  anything  to  do  with 
"  that  shiftless  cretur,"  as  she  had  al- 
ways called  John  Dashleigh ;  ^*  Good  Lud, 
ef  I  be  a  fool,  as  you  say,  I  dun  no  ez  its 
any  o^  vour  business,  by  gracious !  The 
deacon  s  got  his  pay,  haint  he  ?  and,  as 
for  me,  I  believe  Fve  got  enough  left  to 
live  on  a  spell,  anyhow,  without  oomin* 
onto  the  town,  and  ef  you  don*t  believe 
it  Tm  willing  to  compare  with  anybody 
in  Walbury.  Taint  alwus  the'm  as 
pinches  a  nimepunce  till  it  squeals  that 
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sets  the  most  forehanded,  mnm,  'and 
'twont  do  yon  a  mite  o*  hnrt  to  hear  so 
nnther." 

Qnite  variant  and  somewhat  charac- 
teristic were  the  reflections  and  remarks 
made  hy  the  several  parties  and  wit- 
nesses to  this  last-mentioned  transacUoUf 
immediately  after  the  departure  of 
Colonel  Manners  from  Deacon  Sweeny^a 
honse. 

"  Tm  a  fool,  eh  ?"  muttered  the  colonel 
to  himself,  as  he  unhitched  his  horse 
from  the  post  at  the  gate.  *^  Well,  maybe 
I  be,"  he  continued,  when  he  got  into  his 
wagon,  gathered  up  his  reins,  and  started 
homewards ;  "  maybe  I  be ;  but  all  mo- 
ney^s  good  for  is  to  nse,  and  ef  I  haint 
made  a  good  investment  to-night,  then 
I  never  did — in  my  judgment.  In  the 
first  place  IVe  stopped  Axy^s  everlastin' . 
jaw  about  John  Dashleigh ;  that's  worth 
a  thon^tand  dollars  at  the  least  kalkilation. 
Fm  able  to  look  the  deacon  straight  in 
the  eye  agin  without  feelin  as  if  he  was 
a  thinkin  about  my  askin  him  to  put  his 
name  to  that  are  bond ;  and  that's  worUi 
another  thousand.  Then  I've  pleased 
my  wife,  and  under  sich  circumstances  I 
can't  call  that  less  than  another  thou- 
sand, and  finally  I've  suited  myself  and 
had  my  own  way,  and  that  makes  up 
the  balance;  and,  by  gracious  I"  pursued 
the  colonel,  laughing  outright  in  the 
dark  all  to  himseUf,  and  whipping  his  old 
horse  in  his  glee;  ^^and  the  best  on^t  is 
it*s  all  clear  sain,  for  the  deacon  '11  save 
every  soomarKee  on't  for  the  children, 
and  that's  jest  what  I  shonld  ha'  done, 
and  all  the  difference  is,  he's  got  the  trou- 
ble of  takin  keer  on't,  and  I  haint" 

^*  There,  deacon,  what  have  I  alwns 
told  ye?"  cried  Mrs.  Sweeny,  turning 
from  the  window  as  her  brother  drove 
away,  and  choosing  to  forget  the  pro- 
phecies of  coming  upon  the  town  for 
the  lack  of  the  money,  just  repaid,  to 
which  she  had  given  almost  daily  utter- 
ance for  the  past  five  years.  ^*  Ah  I  I 
don't  wonder  you  don't  want  to  look  up. 
I  should  think  you'd  feel  like  sinkin' 
right  into  the  airth  before  me,  when  yon 
think  how  often  you've  blamed  me  for 
speakin'  my  mind  to  Starr,  and  sayin' 
rd  make  him  mad  by  tellin'  him  jest 
what  I  thought  of  his  conduct,  a-gettin' 
you  into  that  awful  scrape,  all  for  the 
sake  of  that  wicked,  shiftless  cretur, 
which  you  see  it  has  come  out  jest  as  I 
alwns  knew  it  would,  in  my  own  mind, 
if  I  only  kep  a  bearin'  my  witness  agin' 
5t.  /  knew,  and  you  might,  too,  if  you'd 
only  had  an  atom  of  my  sense.    I  think 


Pve  talked  to  some  Durpoee,  hey,  haint 
If  Sixty-five  hunared  dollars  don*t 
grow  on  every  bush.  Deacon  Sweeny, 
and  ain't  to  be  got  nor  saved  by  talking 
every  day,  by  a  good  deal.  You'd  have 
to  talk  till  your  tongue  dropped  off  be- 
fore you'd  save  sixty-five  hundred  dol- 
lars by  it  I've  talked  to  as  good  pur- 
pose as  the  lawyers,  I  gnesa.  Good 
Land  I  I  wonder  what  you'd  oome  to  if 
it  wan't  for  me?" 

The  deacon,  who  was  so  accustomed 
to  the  din  of  his  wife's  scolding  that  he 
scarcely  ever  gave  it  any  heed,  sat  mean- 
while with  his  chin  upon  bis  breaat, 
silently  meditatinff  upon  the  recent 
event.  ''It's  raaly  a  very  handsome 
thing  in  Starr,"  thought  he,  '*thoD^ 
after  all,  ^twan't  no  more'n  his  bonndea 
dooty  in  oonscienoe,  and  every  one  orH 
to  do  their  dooty  without  expeotin*  to  be 
praised  for't.  I've  hoped  and  prared 
that  he  miglit  be  led  to  see  it,  and  rre 
had  purty  strong  faith  that  my  prmyert 
would  be  answerod.  I  or't  to  be  thank- 
ful, and  so  I  am.  I'll  give— le's  ae^— 
I'll  give  twenty  dollars  towards  new 
shinglin'  the  meetin-house — that's  purty 
near  a  third  o'  one  per  cent.,  and  actOly 
that's  handsome — and  all  the  rest  11  seem 
like  clear  gain.  *•  Penny  saved  is  a  penny 
aimt'  Poor  Richard  says.  I  know  jest 
where  I  can  put  the  money  out  and  bava 
it  tickin'  to  good  advantage.  Here  was 
Jim  Sparks,  only  last  night,  a-wantin*  to 
borry  two  thousand  on  his  &rm,  and  I 
couldn't  let  him  have  it  Now  I  can 
accommodate  him,  and  ef  he  soea  oa 
for  three  year  to  come  as  he  has  for 
three  year  back,  the  farm  11  be  mine  and 
for  half  its  raal  vally ;  and  the  balance 
of  the  money  I  know  where  I  can  pat 
it  out  and  have  it  aim  me  as  good  as 
twelve  per  cent^  and  as  safe,  tf>o,  as  Har- 
ford Bank  stock.  I  declare,  it  rally  seems 
as  ef  I  could  behold  the  finger  of  Provi- 
dence in  this  here  purty  plain.'* 

'*What  a  pile  of  money  I"  thought 
young  Joab,  who,  before  his  uncle's  yidt 
had  been  sitting  at  the  table,  solving 
problems  in  compound  interest  from  Da- 
boll,  in  preparation  for  the  morrow^ 
lesson  at  school.  '^  I  wish  it  was  mine, 
and,  by  jingo,  it  will  be  when  'pa  dies,  if 
he  ever  does;"  and  then,  having  esti- 
mated the  number  of  years  his  parent 
would  be  likely  to  survive  according  to 
the  usual  course  of  nature,  he  proceeded 
to  apply  the  rule  of  compound  interest 
to  the  case  in  hand,  and  experienced  ^ 
deal  of  satisfaction  in  finding  how  large 
a  sum  the  money  just  paid,  with  inter- 
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«ft  npoD  interest,  would  amount  to  at 
the  end  of  twenty  years. 

^Sixty-five  hundred  dollars  !^  thought 
Sallj  Blake,  the  kitehen  help,  who  sat  at 
the  chimney-comer  paring  apples  for 
drying.  "*'  If  I  had  it,  Td  give  the  mo»t 
on^t  tu  Andrew  to  buy  a  farm  and  stock 
of  cattle,  and  with  the  balance  Td  get 
Ibmitnre  and  clothes,  and  weM  be  mar- 
ried next  Thanksgiving ;"  and  absorbed 
in  the  pleasing  lancies  to  which  these  re- 
flections gave  rise,  poor  Sally  forgot 
what  she  was  about|  and  actually  paused 
in  her  labor,  her  hands,  holding  a  half- 

Kled  pippin,  resting  on  the  tray  in  her 
,  nndl  young  Joab  called  his  mother's 
attention  to  this  circumstance,  where- 
upon Mrs.  Sweeny  administered  to  her 
hap  a  sharp  reproof,  and  told  her  she 
wasn't  worth  her  salt ;  Joab  chuckled, 
and  made  faces,  looking  up  with  a  hate- 
fld  grin  at  Sally,  as  he  spit  on  his  slate, 
and  rubbed  out  his  sum  with  his  cufT, 
while  Sally  herself^  roused  from  a  reverie 
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St  as  she  was  choosing  a  name  for  the 
t  baby,  blushed  till  her  pretty  face 
was  red  as  scarlet,  and  then  with  a  flut- 
tering sigh  resumed  her  task. 

Bnt,  as  Mrs.  Sweeny  correctly  re- 
marked, sixty-five  hundred  dollars  don't 
grow  on  every  bush,  and  the  shrubs  are 
nre  from  which  but  half  the  sum  can  be 
pisked:  and  so  it  happened  that  five 
vjnrs  elapsed  before  Andrew  Bunn,  the 
Coloners  waggish  head-man.  and  Sally 
Blake  had  earned  and  saved  enough  to 
make  it  prudent  for  them  to  marry  each 
other,  to  buy  the  Jim  Sparks  farm 
which,  sure  enough,  the  Deacon  by  that 
time  had  for  sale),  and  to  set  up  in  the 
world    for    themselves.    But   the   five 

SVH  came  and  went,  leaving  crow's 
t  at  the  corners  of  Andrew's  eyes, 
and  tracing  faint  wrinkles  on  Sallv's 
faehead,  and  at  last  the  farm  was  bought, 
and  half  paid  for,  and  the  other  half  se- 
en red  by  a  mortgage  back,  and  the  jov- 
fU  Thanksgiving-day  arrived,  to  which, 
it  must  be  confewed,  Sally,  subject  to  the 
i%orous  diricipline  of  Mrs.  Sweeny's 
hmisehold  mle,  had  looked  forward  with 
patter  impatience  than  even  her  lover, 
who,  meanwhile,  as  Colonel  Manners' 
head  farm-hand,  had  been  his  own  mas- 
lar.  They  had  a  very  nice  wedding  at 
Deacon  Sweeny's  ^or  Sally  was  an  or- 

eui  whom  Mrs.  Sweeny  had  taken  to 
ng  up),  the  expense  of  which  was  de- 
daeted  from  the  sum  due  to  Sally  fur 
wages.  It  was  at  this  wedding  that 
Lncy — who  was  at  home  for  Thanksgiv- 
ing week— conceived  a  feeling  of  hearty, 


active  dislike  for  her  cousin  Joab,  for 
the  reason  only  that  he  ventured,  upon 
this  ocasion,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
to  allude  to  the  fact,  well  understood  by 
both,  that  they  were  to  marry  each 
other.  *'  I  say'  Lucy,"  said  he  in  a  whis- 
per, with  a  sheepish  look,  ^^  we'll  have  a 
weddin'  of  our  own  bimeby.  I  guess  by 
about  next  Thanksgivin',  a  year  from 
now,  it'll  be  you  and  I."  At  'this  Lucy 
blushed  violently,  and  then  turned  dead- 
Iv  pale,  to  the  gre^it  delight  of  her  aunt 
Sweeny,  who  had,  in  fact,  invented  the 
speech,  and  had  been  at  great  pains  in 
encouraging  her  son  to  repeat  it,  and 
had  watched  closely  to  notice  the  efiWct 
produced  thereby.  That  sometime  in 
the  future,  she  was  to  marry  Joab,  Lucy 
had  always  been  told,  and  believed  with- 
out thinking  much  about  it;  but  she  had 
always  disliked  Joab,  and  this  unwonted 
effbrt  of  gallantry  on  the  pan  of  her 
awkward  cousin,  at  such  a  time,  shocked 
her  like  a  death-warning,  and  served  to 
show  her  very  vividly  how  extremely 
distastefh]  to  her  was  the  idea  of  her  in- 
tended fate. 

The  next  day  the  newly-married  pair 
took  up  their  abode  in  a  little  cottage  be- 
longing to  Uie  colonel,  which  stood  over 
against  his  own  house,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  way,  where  they  were  to  reside 
daring  the  winter,  until  the  time  should 
come  for  them  to  enter  into  possession 
of  the  Jim  Sparks  farm. 

To  find  a  proper  person  to  fill  the  post 
of  manager  on  his  farm,  which  Andrew 
Bunn  had  so  long  and  so  worthily  occu- 
pied, caused  Oolonel  Manners  a  vast 
amount  of  vexation  and  trouble.  The 
homestead  was  a  very  large  fann ;  be- 
sides which  there  were  several  outland 
fields  and  lots,  and  though  he  by  no 
means  neglected  to  superintend  his  busi- 
ness when  at  home,  and  sc»metimes  used 
even  to  labor  with  his  own  hands  at 
raking  hay,  mending  fence,  and  jobs  of 
the  like  sort,  the  colonel  had  long  before 
ceased  to  head  in  person  his  troop  of 
fiirm  hands,  or  to  exercise  over  their 
operations  that  constant  supervision 
which  a  good  fiumer  is  apt  to  consider 
essential  to  profitable  husbandry.  This 
position  had  long  been  filled  by  Andrew, 
and  was  soon  to  become  vacant.  Seve- 
ral candidates  offered  themselves,  but 
none  were  found  to  suit  the  colonel,  who 
was,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat  fas- 
tidious and  hypercritical,  although  one 
of  the  rejected  missed  obtaining  the  de- 
sirable situation  by  a  hair's*  breadth 
only.      "  IIow  do  you  contrive  about 
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getting  bean-poles  for  tlie  garden  t'^  asks 
Sie  colonel  as  a  final  and  test  question. 
**  Wb j,*^  replies  the  man,  ^^  afore  it  comes 
time  to  pole  the  beans,  I  send  the  boys 
to  the  swamp,  and  hev  ^em  cut,  and  haul 
home  a  load  with  the  wagsin." 

**Very  well;  very  well,"  cries  the 
colonel;  ^^that^U  do— good  day  I  A 
man  that  don^t  know  how  to  provide 
bean-poles  for  a  gardin,  ain^t  the  man  to 
oversee  my  farm." 

It  was  the  very  morning  when  the 
colonel  was  again  disappointed  in  the 
manner  just  related,  that  a  letter  was 
received  from  John  Dashleigh^s  wid'jw, 
who  was  still  living  in  the  Genesee 
country.  Her  father  was  dead,  and  gone 
to  a  better  world,  she  wrote,  and  having 
sold  oat  her  interest  in  the  estate  he  left 
behind  him,  to  her  brothers,  she  wished 
to  come  and  end  her  days  among  the 
scenes  of  her  earlier  and  happier  life,  at 
Walbury,  where  there  was  no  fever  and 
ague,  nor  Indians,  nor  wild  beasts,  but 
everything  was  quiet  and  orderly,  and 
there  was  a  good  school  for  her  littJe 
girl,  and  tlie  stated  preaching  of  the 
gospel,  and  other  Christian  privileges  for 
herself;  but  John,  her  oldest  child,  now 
a  full-grown  man  of  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  had  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
emigrate  to  Ohio,  and  buy  wild  land 
there,  and  clear  a  farm,  and  grow  up 
with  the  country,  as  he  called  it,  a  pro- 
ject which,  it  was  evident,  the  widow 
herself  regarded  with  apprenension  and 
dislike.  Still,  she  said  that  she  should 
do,  afler  all,  as  John  thought  best ;  for, 
though  she  said  it,  that  shouldn't  say  it, 
he  was  as  good  a  son  as  there  was  in  the 
world,  and  for  his  age  his  judgment  was 
excellent,  and  that  she  depebaed  on  him 
for  advice  as  much  as  slie  ever  had  on 
his  father;  which,  without  doubt,  she 
did  indeed,  and  more  too,  for  that  mat* 
ter,  as  Mrs.  Manners  said  aloud  in  a  pa- 
renthesis when  she  read  Uie  letter  to  her 
husband.  And  though  John  was  a  good 
scholar  (the  widow's  letter  continued), 
and  amazingly  fond  of  reading  and  books, 
there  wasn't  a  better  farmer  in  the  whole 
Genesee  country  for  his  age,  as  all  the 
neighbors  for  ten  miles  round — those 
who  knew  him  beat — had  been  heard  to 
■ay  time  and  time  again. 

*^now  I  should  Uke  to  see  him,'' 
quoth  Mrs.  Manners,  wiping  her  spec- 
tacles and  folding  up  the  letter  when  she 
had  finished  reading  it  aloud, 

"What  a  comfort  he  must  be  to  his 
ma.  Jest  think  on\  husband,  of  his 
looking  80  much'  like  his  poor  £ither, 


only  taller,    t^iat  a  handsome  joanf 
feUow  he  must  be  V 

"  I  don't  beUeve  much  in  that  Ohio,** 
remarked  the  colonel,  shaking  his  faeaa. 
''They  talk  a  good  deal  on't,  but  itH 
never  be  much  of  a  place.  It's  too  far 
otf.« 

''  I  do  hope  and  pray  they  wont  maka 
up  their  minds  to  go  there  '^  added  his 
wife. 

''ShoM  get  fever'n-egg  and  Ingica 
enough  out  to  Ohio."  resumed  the  colo- 
nel,  ''  and  bears  and  painters  too,  I  teO. 
ye." 

''Massy I  mef"  cried  Mrs.  Mannera, 
with  a  little  scream  ;  "  I  Wouldn't  go  for 
the  world.  How  fur  oif  is  it  oolo* 
nel?" 

"  Well ;  le's  see,"  replied  the  colonel, 
rubbing  his  head;  which,  by  the  by, 
contained  no  very  clear  idea  concerning 
the  territory  in  question.  "  Ton  see  the 
distance  varies  accordin'  as  which  waj 
yon  go — some's  nearer  and  some's  ta^ 
der." 

"  Say  the  nighost  way,"  pursued  Mrk 
Manners. 

"  Well,  I  should  say  more'n  a  thoosand 
mild,"  replied  the  colonel,  hazardinff  a 
guess;  which  was,  like  most  Yankee 
guesse:),  as  near  the  truth  as  the  positifa 
assertions  of  many  other  people. 

"  Groodness,  graoions  I"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Manners,  apparently  quite  aghaat. 
"It's  a  good  ways  beyond  the  Gkneaoe 
country,  then." 

"Law,"  said  the  colonel,  with  a 
knowing  air,  "tlie  Genesee  couatiy 
ain't  htdf-way.  Why,  its  beyond  tha 
Alleghany  Mountains." 

The  same  night,  when  tliia  worthy 
couple  had  retired  to  their  own  room^ 
the  lady,  for  a  purpose  of  her  own,  cod- 
tinned  to  bring  up  the  subject  of  tha 
Widow  Dashleigh's  letter,  and  again, 
with  a  shudder,  expressed  her  horror  at 
the  notion  of  her  sister-in-law's  emlgra> 
tion  to  sdch  a  howling  wildemeas  as 
Ohio.  "  She's  too  fur  along  in  life  t» 
think  of  such  a  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Man- 
ners, "  and  for  my  part,  I  should  sup- 
pose John  would  rather  settle  in  this 
part  of  ^e  country,  now  his  gran*th6r^  4 
dead,  than  to  go  to  such  a  wild  place." 

"  I  expect  the  syle  is  purty  fertilei  ^ 
though,"  remarke<l  the  colonel. 

"No  wonder,  if  they  find  room  to^ 
bury  all  them  that  dies  with  the  fever'n'  ■ 
egg,  and  the  wild  creturs  don't  ^  np^* 
the  corpses,"  said  his  wife. 

"  I  wouldn't  want  to  live  there  mj 
that's  a  fact.     Ugh  I"    exclaimed 
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eolonel,  shiTeriiig  as  he  jumped  into 
bad. 

^^Why  can't  be  come  and  lay  out 
what  money  tlieyVe  got  in  a  farm 
here?**  pnnued  Mrs.  Mauoers.  ^'  If  he^s 
as  good  a  farmer  as  Sally  says,  lieM  con- 
trive  to  pay  up  in  a  little  while,  even  if 
he  was  obleeged  to  run  in  debt  some. 
There's  Andrew  now,**  she  cim tinned, 
^  how  long  will  it  be  before  hell  be 
dear  of  the  world  and  forehanded  T' 

''And  speaking  of  Andrew,"  s!ie 
added  prej»eutly,  after  a  pause,  during 
which  she  toaated  her  licUe  feet  at  the 
fire,  put  on  her  niglitcap  and  blily 
watched  her  husband's  face,  '*  what  on 
earth.  Judge,  are  you  going  to  do  for  a 
man  to  tai^e  his  place  V* 

*'  I  dunno,  Tui  sure,''  said  the  colonel. 
Kow,  whenever  Mrs.  Manners  called 
her  husband  *'  Judge,'*  to  his  face,  it  was 
a  pretty  sure  sign  that  she  wished  to 
Biake  him  good-nntured  if  inclined  to  be 
a  little  cruss,  or  to  keep  him  in  good 
humor  if  already  so.  Uowbeit,  the 
oolunel  was  not  aware  of  this,  though  he 
never  failed  to  take  notice  whenever  he 
was  addressed  by  this  title. 

^The  finit  thing,  yuu  know,  it'll  be 
time  to  go  to  ploughing,*'  said  Mrs.  Man- 

BBfi. 

^'I  declare,'*  cried  the  cohinel,  sud- 
denly starting  np  in  bed.  ^' Betsy,  I 
Wonder  if  young  John  Da^hleigh  now 
Wouldn't  be  jost  the  man!" 

"GixhI  Land!  how  you  skeert  mel" 
ttdaimedMrs.  Manners;  '^  I  didn't  know 
bot  what  yon  was  took  in  a  fit  or  some- 
thing. What  was  it  you  said  about 
John  Da»lileigh  r 

*'  I  wonder  if  he  wouldn't  be  just  tlie 
feller  to  come  and  take  Andrew's  place,** 
i^d  the  colonel,  lying  down  ag.'un. 

*•  AVell,  if  1  everl"  cried  the  lady, 
blowing  out  the  light  and  laughing  to 
her&«if  in  the  dark.'*  AVhat  a  quick 
Witced  creeiur  you  be.  Judge.  Wlio'd 
bA**  thought  o*  him  now,  but  you,  when 
U«-«  five  hundred  miles  away,  aud  we 
iMdo't  seen  him  for  I  don*t  know  how 
ikiariy  years  T* 

It  would  be  manifestly  iinprofier  to 

S^lftte  to  the  world  the  conversation  of 

this  go«xl  ctmple  after   they   were   all 

nicely  tacked  up  f«ir  the  night.    Let  it 

suffice  to  say,  that  the  colonel  found  no 

^real   difficulty  in  convincing  his  wife 

that   the  plaa  he  had   so    ingeniously 

thought  of  was  a  very  gixnl  one  indeed, 

and  sucres^tuily  overthrew  a  few  feeble 

objections  to  it  which  she  started.     It 

was  finally  agreed,  however,  at  her  sug- 


gestion, to  sleep  on  the  project  over 
night.  But  the  next  morning,  finding  it 
all  the  better  for  having  been  slept  on, 
tlie  colonel  accordingly  dispatched  a 
letter  to  the  Genesee  country,  pro{x)sing 
to  the  widow  Dashleigli  to  coine  forth- 
with to  Walbury,  and  take  up  her  abode 
in  the  little  coitage  over  the  wav,  as 
soon  as  Andrew  and  his  wife  shoufd  go 
to  their  farm,  and  also  offering  tlie  post 
of  overseer  and  manager  on  the  home- 
stead to  her  son  John. 


CHAPTER  m. 

It  was  a  warm  and  beautiful  afternoon 
in  the  month  of  March,  that  tlie  stage- 
coach from  Albany,  whicli  had  been 
delayed  by  the  nmddy  roads  for  many 
hours  beliind  its  time,  at  last  arrivea 
and  drew  np  in  front  of  Morgan's  Tavern, 
commonly  called  the  Stage  House,  in 
State  Street,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Ilart- 
ford.  Among  the  weary  pa<^seugers  that 
alighted  from  it,  were  the  widow  Dash- 
leigh  and  her  two  children,  on  their  way 
from  the  Creuesee  country  to  their  old 
home  in  the  Xiptuck  Valley.  The  Provi- 
dence coach,  which  used  to  pa^s  within 
a  few  miles  ot  Walbury,  had  been  gone 
since  four  o'clock  in  tlie  morniog,  and 
the  willow  (who  was  not  very  stiung) 
and  her  little  daughter  were  not  sorry 
for  the  opportunity  afforded  them  to 
rest  for  the  remainder  of  liie  day  and 
night,  bef«ire  starting  upon  the  hiat  stage 
of  their  long  and  weary  journey.  So, 
after  a  late  diimer,  the  two  women  went 
to  bed,  to  regain  the  sleep  of  which  they 
had  been  cheated  by  tijcir  niirht  >t:ige- 
ride,  while  John  Da^hleigh,  wim^e  vigor 
had  been  sutficieutly  restnre<l  by  a  hearty 
meal,  sought  his  c:iamJ^*r  oiily  fur  the 
purpose  of  arranging  his  di-ordfred  and 
travtfl-stained  dress,  and  tiicn  sallied 
forth  to  have  a  look  at  the  >ighLs  of  the 
city. 

But  except  the  beautiful  ladies — for 
whom  Ilarrford  was  as  justly  famous  in 
those  days  as  it  is  now — there  was 
nothing  in  the  whole  town  an  well  worth 
the  lixikiug  at  as  John  Da^iiieigh  himself. 
For,  th«)Ugn  it  must  bccoiiVssed  that  his 
apparel,  in  spite  of  the  pains  he  had 
jusc  bestowed  upon  it,  btiil  lieirayed  the 
marks  of  wear  and  travel,  as  well  as  its 
origin  in  the  backwoods,  his  form  was 
tali,  so  well-shaped  and  stately,  that  it 
needed  but  slight  embeilu>hment  by  the 
skill  of  the  tailor.    A  luan  who,  like 
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John  Dashleigb,  is  more  than  six  feet  in 
height,  and  well-proportioned  withal, 
need  ^ve  little  thought  to  the  fiishion  ot 
his  raiment.  Then  John's  face — though 
by  no  means  strictly  handsome— was  a 
very  pleasant  one  even  for  a  stranger  to 
see,  and  there  was  a  noble,  manly,  and 
yet  gentle  expression  in  his  blue  eyes, 
that — if  I  were  a  lady — I  shonld  ratJier 
my  lover  would  possess  than  the  most 
polished  manners  and  address,  or  ever  so 
large  an  estate.  Besides,  there  was  a 
merry,  roguish,  good-humored  look 
about  his  face,  that  lurked  in  every 
feature,  and  which  was  heightened  by 
the  appearance  of  his  ourlv  brown  hair ; 
and  as  he  walked,  he  carried  himself  as 
erect  and  graceful  as  any  Indian  chief. 
So  it  is  not  wtmdorfiil  that  as  he  saun- 
tered along  tho  main  street,  gazing 
curiously  to  the  right  and  left  at  what- 
soever chanced  to  arrest  his  attention,  a 
great  many  bright  glances  were  directed 
towards  him,  which  John  erred  gready 
in  suspecting  were  attracted  solely  by  the 
odd  appearance  of  his  coonskin  cap  and 
buckskin  leggins  and  hunting-shirt. 

If  there  had  been  men  only  to  enconn- 
ter,  our  hero  would  have  cared  little  for 
their  gazing;  but  when  groups  of  ladies, 
of  a  beanty  qnite  awfnl  to  behold,  met 
him  and  passed  by,  rustling  in  their 
silken  gowns,  casting  quick,  sidelong 
glances  at  hiiu  from  their  bright,  flashing 
eyes,  and  almost  always  turning  their 
heads  to  look  after  him,  he  began  to  be 
sorely  dismayed,  though,  doubtless,  if  ho 
liad  happened  to  overliear  the  remarks 
that  many  of  these  fair  dames  made  to 
each  other  concerning  him,  his  brown 
cheeks  would  have  reddened  with 
modesty  and  pleasurable  confusion, 
instead  of  diffidence  and  shame;  for  John, 
like  every  otiier  true  man  and  gallant 
gentleman,  regarded  women  with  the 
utmost  respect  and  reverence,  and  set  a 
very  high  value  upon  their  good  opinion 
and  praise. 

At  last,  in  a  by-street^  whither  he 
had  fled  for  refuge  from  curious  eyes,  he 
saw  coming  towards  him  a  little  throng 
of  young  women,  who  were  talking  and 
laughing  together,  until  one  of  them  hap- 
pening to  espy  him,  they  suddenly 
beoame  silent,  and  each  endeavored  to 
assume  an  air  of  decorous  gravity.  John 
heard  them  whisi>ering  together  as  they 
cast  forward  stealthy  lookis  of  observa- 
tion at  him  from  beneath  their  downcast 
eyelids,  his  ear,  sharpened  by  suspicion, 
caught  the  sound  of  a  tittering  laugh. 
He  was  afraid  that  tho  whole  bevy  of 


blooming  young  girls  were  making  sport 
of  his  uncouth  garb  and  rude  appear 
ance,  and  with  burning  cheeks  lie  antid- 
pated  the  moment  of  meeting  them.  Ai 
they  approached  still  nearer,  he  raised, 
with  an  effort,  his  bashfbl  eyes,  and  hit 
unsteady  glance  rested  npon  a  single 
face  in' the  centre  of  the  group.  At 
once  he  forgot  his  dress,  he  forg«)t  his 
rustic  looks,  he  forgot  himself;  nay,  ill 
the  world  was  forgotten  except  that  fidr 
yonng  face;  and  while  the  train  of 
demure  damsels  tripped  primly  by,  ia 
becoming  silence,  unbroken  except  by 
a  roguish  little  cough  from  a  slim  young 
witch  with  a  gip^y  hat  and  mischievom 
black  eyes,  he  stood,  cap  in  hand,  in  an 
attitude  so  full  of  unstudied  grace,  and 
so  expressive  of  profound  and  re^pectftd 
admiration,  that  there  was  not  of 
them  who  did  not  forgive  with  all  her 
heart  the  scandalous  offence  of  a  salute 
from  an  utter  stranger,  notwithstanding 
the  reproving  severity  of  aspect  that 
each  one  thought  it  proper  to  assume. 

As  fof  John  Dashleigh,  he  remained 
standing  in  the  same  place,  still  unoi>vered, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  one  form  in 
the  retreating  group,  until  it  was  eclipsed 
by  tlie  corner  of  a  house  at  an  angle  of 
the  street.  Then  all  at  once  he  gave  ft 
little  starts  looked  around  with  the  man- 
ner of  one  waking  from  a  dream,  put  his 
cap  on  his  head  and  started,  walking 
rapidly,  towards  the  point  at  which  the 
young  women  had  vanishe<l  from  his 
sight.  When  he  reached  the  place,  how- 
ever, there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  at 
them.  The  street  around  the  corner 
was  full  of  people,  and  though  he  looked 
in  every  direction,  up  and  down  the 
street  and  upon  both  sides  of  the  war, 
he  failed  to  discover  what  he  so  eagerly 
sought;  and  after  walking  about,  looking 
everywhere  as  he  went,  until  the  aao 
was  set  and  the  shops  began  to  ba 
lighted,  he  gave  up  the  quest  and  tnmed 
his  steps  towards  the  inn. 

There  are  many  very  good  and  aeo- 
sible  people  (if  I  dare  hope  that  sooh 
will  read  my  story)  who  will,  I  fear,  be 
disposed  to  disbelieve  this  portion  of  it,  or 
else  to  set  down  John  Dashleigh  as  a 
very  weak,  silly  young  fellow,  l»ecaiua 
he  suffered  himself  to  fall  suddenly  and 
violently  in  love  with  a  girl  whom  ha 
saw  only  for  an  instant,  as  she  was  paw- 
ing him  in  tho  street,  and  of  whose  narae^ 
rank,  and  circumstances,  he  was  utterly  ^ 
ignorant.    I  trust,  however,  that  othar~ 
I>ersons,  of  equal  good  sense  and  greate^^ 
exi>erience,  will    perceive  nothing  la-^ 
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credible  in  what  I  bATe  related.  It  is 
BOt  alwajs  a  matter  of  option  wbether 
one  will  fall  In  lore  or  no.  The  pure 
and  nnsophisticated  youthful  heart  is 
tometirneft  like  the  tablet  of  the  chemist, 
which,  when  exposed  to  the  presence  of 
a  beautiful  face,  will  instantly  receive 
■n  impression  as  delicate  as  the  bloom 
upon  the  grape,  but  capable  of  being 
rendered  as  ineffaceable  and  enduring  as 

Even  steel  or  sculptured  marble.  And 
t  coarse,  rough  obtuse  natures  are  not 
■Dsoeptible  to  this  gentle  influence,  by  no 
means  proves  that  others  are  not  more 
impressible.  For  my  part,  like  Falstaff, 
I  entertain  a  great  respect  for  instinct, 
and  I  firmly  believe,  not  only  Uiat  there 
b  such  a  tiling  as  love  at  first  sight,  but 
that  such  a  love  being  an  instinctive 
•motion,  is  a  very  safe  euide  to  follow  in 
fhe  choice  of  a  husband  or  wife. 

I  once  read  a  touching  story  of  a  poor 
fellow,  who,  in  his  youth,  while  waltdng 
in  the  crowded  street  of  a  populous  city, 
■aw,  for  tiie  duration  of  a  single  glance, 
the  features  of  a  beautiful   lady  with 
whom  he  at  once  fell  madly  in  love. 
He  turned  to  follow  her,  but  she  had 
mingled  with  the  throng  ot  passengers 
and  was  lost  from  his  sight.   And  though 
day  after  day  he  theucutbrth   haunted 
the  spot  where  he  had  met  her,  until 
weeks    lengtliened    into    mouth^^    and 
months  grew  to  be  years*,  he  never  saw 
the  lady  again.    Bis  youth  was  spent 
and  his  manhood^s  prime  wasted  in  the 
frdtlesa  quest,  yet,  when  extreme  old  age 
bad  oume  upon  him,  he  was  still  accus- 
tomed to  take  his  stand  each  morning, 
Iq  rain  or  shine,  in  cold  or  heat,  upon 
the  long-frequented  spot,  and  carefully 
attired  in  the  style  of  fifty  years  bygone, 
to  pe«r  eagerly  at  the  faces  of  the  young 
•oa  fair  as  they  passed  by  him,  still  seek- 
ing amoD|^  them,  the  original  of  the  pic- 
ture clieriahed  for  so  many  weary  years 
In   bid  fiuihful,  constant  heart ;   sighing 
Sceirilj  at  each  new  disapptiintmeut,  and 
Proaoing  his  feeble  palms  together  with  a 
^eeture  of  subdued  impatience. 

I  re|>e£it  this  story,  nut  because  I  think 
^ohn  Dashleigh  ever  would  or  c«)uld  have 
lfc«en  guilty  of  a  folly  like  that  of  this 
Poor   livart-biighied  creature.     Indeed, 
«•  we  shall  presently  see,  he  turned  his 
Vack  upon  Hartford,  and  went  on  his 
'Way    towards   Walhury   the  very   next 
tOoraing  after  his  meeting  with  the  beau- 
HAil  nukuMwn  young  latiy,  without  hav- 
ing, iu  the  meantime,  seen  her  again,  or 
obtained  the  least  clue  by   which  he 
might  trace  out  her  identity.    Bui  my 


purpose  is  to  show,  by  a  well  authenti- 
cated instance,  that  an  enduring  love, 
evidenced  by  uneouolled  devotion  and 
fidelity,  may  be  kindled  by  a  single 
glance. 

I  am  not  able  to  tell  (I  must  confess) 
with  any  more  certainty  than  the  most 
sen.'iible  and  matter-of-fact  pers4>n  in  the 
world,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
upon  John  Dashleigh^s  future  hfe,  if  he 
had  never  beheld  the  beautiful  unknown 
again.  I  think,  however,  that  he  him- 
adf  came  very  near  the  truth,  as  he  sat 
upon  the  coach-box,  with  the  driver,  the 
next  morning,  thinking  soberly  of  this 
Tery  matter,  and  at  the  same  time  look- 
ing back  towards  the  steeples  of  Ilort- 
foid,  piercing  through  the  mist  that  had 
risen  from  the  river,  and  catching  on 
their  sharp  pinnacles  the  first  ruddy 
gleams  of  the  early  dawn.  ''The 
chances  are,^*  said  John  to  himself,  **  that 
I  shall  never  see  her  again  ;*'  and  with 
thb  he  felt  a  twinge  of  the  heart-adie, 
which  required  all  his  fortitude  to  en- 
dure and  to  conceal ;  ''  and  even  if  I 
should,''  he  continued,  still  to  himself, 
'^  a  beautiful,  delicate  creature  like  this, 
some  very  rich  man's  daughter,  proba- 
bly, would  be  so  far  above  me,  that  I 
could  never  ho{>e  to  win  her.  I  know 
that  I  could  love  her  as  I  can  never  love 
any  one  else,  but  I  must  not  let  myself 
love,  though  I  never  can  forget  her.  We 
shall  never  be  to  each  other  more  than 
two  fellow-mortals,  living  separate  and 
apari  in  the  world,  and  unknown  to 
each  other.  But  she  is  the  very  one  of 
whom  Fve  dreamed  sometimes.  Indeed, 
it  seems  as  if  1  must  have  seen  her  be- 
fore ;  but  that  can't  be.  1  know  I  never 
have,  and  yet  there's  a  look  about  her, 
that  she  gave  mc  for  a  single  instant, 
which  seemed  as  familiar  as  my  mother's 
smile.  And  how  handsome  she  was  I 
how  perfecily  lovely!  If  I  could  have 
all  the  women  in  the  world  to  choose  a 
wife  from,  I  know,  though  I've  had  but 
one  look  at  her,  that  she's  tiio  one  I'd 
pick  out.  But  it  never  can  be.  It's  a 
ffreat  misfortune  to  me  too ;  for  though 
I  may  be  happy  without  her — working 
for  mother  and  Ellen  and  trying  to  make 
them  happy — yet  I'm  sure  I  can  never 
be  so  completely,  perfectly  happy  as  I 
might  have  been,  ii'  fate  had  ordered  it 
otherwise.  However,  it's  a  man's  duty 
to  bear  the  misfortunes  that  fall  to  his 
lot,  and  it  would  be  tolly  to  fret  and  re- 
pine at  tiii^s  whoa  it  isn't  going  to  change 
anything  or  do  the  least  good." 

Having  come  to  this  wise  concluaioni 
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eoancii,  ami  the  representatives  of  the 
peiipit*  oi  Connecticut,  in  jrenorjil  omirt 
MMfiiMeii,  iiad  convened  at  Ilnrtfurd  lor 
the  pur|»OM»  ot'  devoiirinjf  «lr.i;?oii  oystcra 
iDd  Ifi'^li  A\^i\.  And  unactin^  laws  tor 
Ibe  publ.i!  Weal.  ColoiU'I  MnniitTs,  }iav- 
iii|r  s^igniried  hi-i  will  to  continue  in  the 
Nfvictf  ut*  llie  Stnte,  to  hi-*  fellows  «»t'  the 
little  eIii]iK«  of  villofre  nmfniatL\<4  that  con- 
trolled tlic  |Ndiiif:il  atl'iirs  ut  the  town, 
to*!  havinf?  been,  of  oour>e,  elected,  a:« 
•isnal.  I'De  of  the  nienibcm  for  the  an- 
neni  town  u*'  Walbury,  had  pine  up 
with  lii^  wife,  in  a  one-lior:<e  chaise,  to 
:be  capital,  fmrn  wlienoe,  at  tlio  end  of 
tbt  election  week,  Mr-s.  Mannur^  intentl- 
«d  to  return  hune,  brin^ni^  with  her 
Ixry.  iter  daUi;liter ;  that  youn;;  lady 
birinp  finished  her  education  at  the 
]G«e*}  Priniben*  Mininary,  and  drank  to 
tlie  tery  dre^r?  of  tliat  celebrated  fonnt- 
aia  of  a«eful  knowledge.  In  a  word,  it 
WH  a  wann,  bright,  sunnliiny  <Iay  near 
the  middle  of  the  delightt'al  month  of 
May.  and  Jidin  Doshleigh  and  hi**  mother, 
vbo  ha*l  been  left  joint  regents  of  the 
Minneni*  hoiue^^tead,  were  awaiting  the 
rttarn  of  the  mistre:t8  and  heiresH  appa- 
."cnt  of  the  litle  realm. 

it  wa.«  about  four  uVlock  in  the  after- 
noon uh«;n  John — wliii  was  at  work 
{•nir;ici;  in  the  top  of  the  great  pear- 
\Ttt  wtiich  BiiifMl  by  the  garden  gate, 
irrii—  th»5  laue  from  the  south  [Kirch — 
uv  in  tlie  diMauce  the  iiood-top  of  a 
ctrria^re,  which  was  coming;  up  to  the 
farther  iA^i  oi  the  little  hill  in  the  Ilart- 
:>!!  ri'dd.  Presently  a  horM.'*4  lieail 
Wj»^\  Qp  in  the  middle  of  tlie  path, 
uA  a:  '.eiiijth  iMith  hiir»e  and  c:trriaL'e 
came  into  tuH  view,  upon  the  summit  of 
tilt  ax'ljvity.  nml  proved  to  be  (dtl  iinb 
lad  ih«  exfHictetl  c!iai>e.  The  vehicle 
Mliypad  two  ]a<iie*s  an  J>>lin  coiihl 
plMfy  see.  S<»,  according  tn  previnim 
■ffiiifern«Mit,  he  called  tn  his  mother, 
vfai#  wt  knitting  in  the  }M»rcli,  t<»  tell  her 
iLat  !'.e  rhiiisu  ^%a•4  in  Hght  and  to  put 
the  ^ea-Kettle  over,  and  then  pri-p.-irc'l 
&»  descend  friifii  hiti  {HTch.  Uiit  wjiilo 
lie  va#  putting  his  t4>uls  into  tlie  basket, 
and  !o-A-vring  it  to  the  gnnmd  by  nu-.-itiit 
t4  a  f-ord  attaclieil  to  its  liandle,  the 
rhai^e  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
kcc.  A-*  Old  Bub  ca!ne  trotting  bri«.kiy 
op  the  drive  towards  the  hou>e,  John 
jdaoced  downward.-^  with  eager  curio<*ity 
Um  catch  a  Hglit  of  his  old  play-fellow 
lad  oQ^in  Lncy,  and  came  within  an 
wet  of  tombling  headlong  after  hi»  t«Nd- 
bi^krt,  when  he  beheld,  iieated  by  the 
ada  c'f  hiB  aiut  BeUey,  the  charming 
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young  girl   whom  he  had  seen  in  tba 
street  atlfarsford! 


ClfAPTKR  IV. 

TiiK  ('liaise  stopped  at  the  fite»^ping- 
Btones  of  the  soutli  ponrli,  and  in  a  twink- 
ling, lAU'.y  Maitners  (for  she  it  was  that 
sat  with  Mrs  Manners),  jumped  out  with 
one  bound,  not  minding  th»t  steps  at  all, 
and  running  up  to  tlie  wiih)w  Da^hleigh, 
who  stood  in  the  |Kircli  with  little  Kllen 
standing  l>ashtullvalmo>t  behind  her,  she 
embraced  them  Loth  with  great  ardor, 
kissiug  them  two  or  three  time»  apiece, 
and  crying  out  that  she  knew  they  were 
her  dear  aunt  Polly,  and  her  darling 
little  cmisiu  Xelly,  and  then  she  st4H)|)ed 
and  hugged  Boatswain,  tlie  big  watch- 
dog, alniut  his  neck,  and,  I  believe,  kissed 
him  too.  Atter  tliat  s!ie  stami>ed  her 
pretty  feet  several  times,  and  shook  the 
dust  from  her  skirts,  holding  them  out 
wide-spread  in  front,  and  slightly  stoop- 
ing, looked  first  at  tlie  too  of  one  of  her 
slim  gaiter  lN)ots,  and  then  at  the  other, 
as  she  raised  them  alternately,  di>playing 
no  incon.-iiieniMe  portion  of  her  taper 
ankles;  and  tinally  this  portion  being, 
1  suppose,  sUiTgesiivo  of  dancing,  she 
tt)t)k  two  or  three  steps  ou  tlie  porch 
li<»or,  am]  declared,  to  the  air  <»f  the  Sol- 
dier's Dream,  thai  she  wa-*  novi-r  wi  hap- 
py bctore  in  nil  the  days  of  ln-r  life,  and 
that  during  the  remainder  of  her  exist- 
ence upon  this  planet  .-^he  inten*led  to  ih> 
juT«t  as  she  plea>ed,  nucl  never  to  luok 
into  any  book  whatsoever,  unless  it 
sliouhl  be  a  romance  or  hook  of  pi»cms; 
and  in  f'ouclii<-io[i  ^!ii.•  appealed  to  the 
(U>g  to  .say  whether  he  wnuld  not  him- 
self be  of  l.ke  miuil  under  similar  eir- 
cum>i:in<-e>i:  wijereto  IJoso  !<trai;;!it»v:iy 
replieii  with  tiiree  short,  empliatic,  atlir- 
nrntive  harks  and  >i:;nitied  his  he.irty 
approval  <jt'  iiis  young  ini-itress'  t)piiiii>u.'* 
by  thu;rtpin<;  .-ijiplauHC  on  the  dour-^tep 
with  hi>  rail. 

Meanwiiilo  John,  rei'overi uu'  fr«»m  a 
stupor  of  a-itixii-hii'eiit  and  t!eli;:!it,  had 
been  pee;»in:r  through  tJie  lof'ry  r.ivi-i't 
of  leavc<ia!i<i  hliK^'im^  in  whifii  In-  wa«i 
hidden,  at  Kui*_\*s  gra«'ct'iil  fr«»rns  an<l 
vivacious  extra vjigiiuvs.  lb-  did  not 
fail  tt)  mark  the  ele^ranee  of  her  tiirure, 
and  took  e-pi-c.al  note  of  the  t.aperiug 
symmetry  oi  her  a!ikli-s.  The  tones  of 
her  vtiier,  ^ingiMg,  laiigliing.  and  talking 
all  in  a  breath,  secineil  to  Iin  eiirapiiLred 
ears  far  swecier  niu^ic  Uv;u\  \jLvfc  xwkW 
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dioQs  trills  and  qaavera  of  a  bob-a-link, 
warbling  in  the  meadow  hard  bj ;  and 

lier  face if  it  had  appeared  lovely 

when  he  had  seen  it  six  weeks  before  in 
Hartford,  with  every  feature  striving  to 
assume  as  prim  and  demure  an  expres- 
sion as  might  be,  now  that  it  was  all 
aglow  with  delight,  pleasure,  and  excite- 
ment, it  was  so  bewilderiugly  beautiful 
that  it  fairly  dazzled  himl  Heavens  I 
wliat  a  change  had  come  to  pass  within 
the  last  few  minutes.  It  was  less  than 
an  hour  since,  in  spite  of  himself^  he  had 
been  thinking  pensively  of  the  beautiful 
unknown,  wondering  who  and  where 
she  might  be,  and  what  she  might  then 
happen  to  be  doing  or  saying,  and  then, 
rousing  from  a  reverie,  murmuring  to 
himself  that  he  must  forget  her,  and 
there  was  no  use  in  being  a  fool ;  that 
she  was  far  above  him,  moving  in  a 
higher  and  distant  sphere,  and  that  he 
should  never  see  her  again  in  the  wurld; 
but  that,  of  course,  some  time  she  would 
marry  some  rich  and  splendid  gentleman ; 
at  which  last-mentioned  fancy  his  heart, 
in  spite  of  himself,  would  seem  to  die 
witliin  him,  poor  fellow,  and  a  great 
lump  would  rise  in  his  throat  that 
oouldu^t  well  be  swallowed  again  with- 
out tears  to  moisten  it— and  now — 
why  I  here  she  was,  his  own  oon^iin 
Lucy  Manners,  with  whom,  when  they 
were  both  little  children,  he  had  played 
a  thousand  times;  who  bad  written 
home  from  Hartford  that  slie  remem- 
bered Oousin  John  Dashleigh,  and  about 
his  going  away,  and  had  sent  him  her 
love  and  a  kiss  for  the  sake  of  old  times! 
His  heart  leaped  to  his  throat,  as  after 
five  minutes^  effort  he  fairly  compre- 
hended the  truth  and  its  extent,  and 
probable  consequences.  What  a  pleasant 
world  it  was !  he  thought.  How  bright 
seemed  the  future  that  but  just  now  had 
appeared  so  dreary !  Though  the  limb 
of  the  pear-tree  on  which  John  sat  was 
less  than  a  score  of  feet  above  the  earth, 
he  seemed  to  be  more  than  half  the  way 
to  heaven !  Now,  the  reason  was  appa- 
rent why  it  was  thfit  he  hod  been  so 
suddenly  and  irresistibly  attracted  by  tlie 
sweet  face  of  his  cousin,  aud  why  her 
image  had  seemed  so  strangely  familiar 
to  him,  that  he  had  been  used  to  wouder 
whether  it  were  not  true,  that  in  some 
previous  state  of  existence,  the  soul  of 
tlie  beautiful  stranger  and  his  own 
spirit  had  known  and  dearly  loved  eaoh 
other. 

**But  where    on  earth^s  John?**  at 
length   asked   Mrs.   Manners,    looking 


about  her.  "I  ezpeetad  he'd  be  th« 
first  one  to  meet  us,  and  somebody  oug^t 
to  untackle  Old  Bob,  and  torn  him  into 
the  pastur.*' 

"  To  be  sure,'^  cried  Lucy,  who  had 
been  kissing  Susan  Peet,  the  kitolien 
help,  a  former  class-mate  of  hers  at  tht 
district  school.  "  Sure  enough,  where  ii 
oousin  John  t  I  long  to  kiss  him !" 

Gracious  Goodness  1  How  John,  la 
the  top  of  the  pear  tree,  blushed,  till  thf 
white  blf>9S()ms  nearest  to  his  face  turned 
rosy  red  in  the  reflection. 

^*Why  r'  said  the  widow,  ^I  wonder 
where  he^s  sone  to  1  He  knows  yon^n 
come,  for  ho  was  in  the  garden  Just 
now,  and  hallooed  to  me  that  yon  hsd 
come  in  sight." 

^'  In  the  garden  t  Let's  go  and  find 
him,"  cried  Lucy,  putting  her  arm  ronad 
Ellen's  waist 

As  the  two  girls  oame  rnnning  acitMi 
the  lane  towards  the  garden  gate,  Juhn 
once  more  prepared  to  descend,  but  in  so 
doing  he  did  not  have  the  luck  of  Zao- 
oheus  of  old ;  for  placing  his  hand  upon 
a  branch  of  the  tree,  by  which  to  swing 
himself  down,  he  happened  to  clasp,  not 
only  the  branch  itself,  but  also  a 
blossom  containing  a  wasp.  The  insect, 
feeling  the  fatal  pressure,  had  time, 
before  it  was  crushed  to  death,  to  dart 
its  venomous  sting;  at  which  John, 
with  an  involuntary  cry  of  pain,  nn- 
loosencd  his  grasp,  and  the  slight  twig 
by  which  he  held  with  his  other  hand, 
not  being  able  to  bear  his  weight,  down 
he  came  through  the  cracking  branches, 
plump  upon  the  greensward  at  Lnoy's 
feet,  just  as  she  opened  tiie  gardea  — 
wicket!  Lucy  screamed,  as  well  she 
might,  for  it's  a  somewhat  startling  thin^-^ 
for  a  young  maiden  to  behold  a  strang^v 
man,  of  twelve  stone  weight,  drop  inu^ 
her  path  from  the  clouds.  Klton^ 
though  sorely  scared,  hastened  to  asui^ 
her  prostrate'  brother  as  soon  as  ever  b* 
came  to  ^e  grouud,  while  Boatswaiiay 
who  evidently  jumped  at  once  to  thtf 
conclusion  that  John  D.-ushleigh  wasttome 
wild  bea<t,  like  a  panther — to  his  shame 
hd  it  spoken-'put  his  tail  between  bii 
legs,  yelped,  and  fled  amun.  Tlie  thm 
women  in  the  porch  uttered  loud  ezdi- 
mations  of  alarm,  and  Old  Bob,  fright- 
ened out  of  his  wonted  propriety  by  the 
loud  snapping  and  rustling  of  the  bresk- 
ing  boughs  and  the  uproar  that  followed, 
started  and  ran  into  the  back  vard, 
where,  after  a  circuit  about  the  well,  ha 
finally  brought  up  against  the  leaeh- 
hogshead  and  overset  the  chaise  upoo 
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Um  wood-pile.  And  all  these  terrora 
Md  miahape  were  caused  by  the  tiny 
tting  uf  an  insignificant  little  wasp,  not 
half  90  large  as  the  point  of  the  finest 
tambrie  needle,  jn^t  as  it  often  happens 
tbat  the  slim  and  snpple  tongae  of  some 
nsiping  uld  maid  will  set  a  neighbor- 
hood by  the  ears,  and  create  commo- 
tions, heart-bamings,  and  distnrb.tnoes 
ifcroiighont  a  whole  village. 

John,  thoogh  a  little  shaken  by  his 
frll,  was  not  otherwise  injured,  and  in- 
deed was  fiir  more  aUrmed  at  the  terror 
depicted  in  Lacy^s  pale  face  than  he  had 
been  at  the  aocident  which  oansed  it 
Hefeaiedthat  she  was  going  to  faint, 
and  bounding  np  from  the  groand,  and 
patting  Ellen  aside  hastily,  he  ran  to  his 
ooQsin,  as  she  was  tottering  towards  tiie 
fenoe,  daaped  Iter  roand  &e  waist,  and 
cried  ont  Instiiy  for  somebody  to  bring 
water. 

"^Why— who— who  are  yont*'  cried 
Lncy,  ftmnling  a  little.  ^^It*s  John, 
Locy^^'  said  Ellen.  '*He  won't  hurt 
yoQ."  ^^0!i-ho!'' cried  Lncy,  as  natu- 
lally  as  could  be,  which  John  took  to  be 
an  expression  of  pain  or  faintnes!».  '^  Gret 
■me  water,  EUen,"  said  he.  ''  No,  no; 
eoBsin  John,**  cried  Lucy,  shaking  her 
onrls,  "  I  don't  need  any  water — and — 
mA  let  me  gu,  sir— or — why  don't  you 
kiM  me,  oousin  John  ?'' 

It  was  no  mere  oousinly  kis4  that 
John,  not  having  time  to  grow  bashful, 
M  once  pressed  npon  Lucy's  saucy  lijw ; 
and  though  she  had  never  been  ki^ed  in 
that  ferrent  manner  before,  she  felt  in- 
■tinctiTely  that  it  was  the  passion  of  a 
lower  which  made  that  first  kiss  such  a 
kne,  ardent  dinging  caress,  bhe  strug- 
gled feebly,  and  though  she  had  been 
pale  a  minute  before,  she  w&i  n«y 
tnoagh,  I  warrant  vou,  when,  as  John 
irhiaard  her,  she  looked  into  his  glitter- 
ing eyes,  and  recognized  the  hand:(oine 
free  of  the  tall  young  bAckwooilsman 
that  aiie  had  seen  in  the  street  at  Ilart- 
iird,  whom  the  other  girls  had  tliought 
so  gkiod-looking,  and  talked  about  so 
much,  calling  him  by  various  name^^nnd 
titles,  as  ''Robin  Hood,"  and  **The 
Haadaome  Forester,"  and  who— «<he  had 

Cesaed  at  tlie  time— bad  been  so  smitten 
her  beauty. 

I  don'i  tcnow  but  that  John  would 
have  kept  on  kis.<iing  his  |>retty  cousin 
nntil  this  time,  it'  it  had  not  been  for  the 
remonstrances  of  Ellen,  who  protested, 
with  grea«  vivacity,  against  the  prolong- 
ed duration  of  the  salute.  As  for  Lucy 
liersel^  I  must  confess  that  she  did  not 


offer  a  word  by  way  of  rebuke  or  ezpoa- 
tnlation,  for  the  reason — as  she  after- 
wanls  privately  explained  to  Ellen  and 
Susan — that  she  could  not  get  breath  to 
do  so :  the  which  still  further  illustrates 
the  lengtli  and  vehemence  of  John  Dash- 
leigh's  ki^s.  But  just  as  he  came  to  his 
senses  agVin,  his  mother,  Mrs.  Manners, 
and  Susan  arrived,  all  together,  at  the 
garden  gate,  bringing,  the  one  a  cam- 
phor bottle,  another  a  vial  of  hartshorn, 
and  the  third  a  basin  of  water.  The 
three  were  accompanied  by  Boatswain, 
who  had  perceived  from  afar,  John's  as- 
sault upon  the  person  of  Lucy,  and  who 
immediately  laid  hold  of  the  hinder  por- 
tion of  the  otfender's  pantaloons,  and 
tngi^d  away  with  great  apparent  Herce- 
nesrt,  no  doubt  hoping  thereby  to  retrieve 
his  reputation  for  fidelity  and  courage, 
which  had,  to  be  sure,  suffered  greatly 
by  his  recent  sudden  retreat. 

''Who's  hurt?"  cried  Mrs.  Manners, 
looking  about  her. 

"  Get  out,  Bose!"  said  Susan,  observ- 
ing John's  inattention  to  the  attack  iu 
his  rear.  *'  Law !  kick  him«  John !  he'll 
tear  your  trowses  all  to  rags !" 

Poor  widow  Dashleigh  glanced  at  the 
flushed  faces  of  her  son  and  niece,  and 
felt  ready  to  sink  into  the  ground ;  fear- 
ing that  John  might  have  offended  the 
heiress  by  the  strange  rudeness  of  which 
she  had  witnes!«ed  a  part.  **  For  shame, 
John!"  said  she;  '\vou  musn't  think 
young  ladies  in  Xew  England  like  to  bo 
kissed  and  touzled  about  like  the  back- 
woo<U  girls  at  a  huakin'  !*' 

"Pooh:  pooh  I  Polly;"  cried  Mrs. 
Manners,  corking  up  the  camphor  bottle 
again,  and  smiling  with  a  shrewd  ex- 
pression;  "girls  are  very  nmch  the 
same  wherever  you  find  'em.  Besides, 
John  and  Lucy  are  cousins,  and  hain^t 
seen  each  other  since  they  were  children." 

''Thafs  true,"  said  the  widow,  much 
relieved. 

"Kiss  her  again,  John!"  said  Mrs. 
Manners. 

"Thaukyou,  no:"  cried  Lucy,  step- 
ping back. 

"  Come,  sister  Polly,''  said  Mrs.  Man- 
ners with  the  same  shrewd  smile. 
"There's  been  m>)rc  scAro  than  harm 
done,  I  giicss.  Let's  leave  *em  tr>  make 
up,  and  do  you,  John,  as  s<K>n  as  you 
can,  come  and  look  alter  old  Bob  and 
the  shay." 

'•  Massy  sakes !"  cried  Susan,  when 
the  two  elder  ladies  had  departed.  "  I 
expected  to  fiud  somebody  e'enamost 
dead." 
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^ Humph t  I  am  nearly  smothered!** 
said  Laoy,  poating,  and  arranging  her 
disordered  collar  and  bonnet.  '^Ton 
must  have  learned  to  kiss  from  the  bears 
ar:d  Indians  in  the  Oenesee  country, 
fAtnsin  John.  Indeed,  sir,  I  never  saw 
such  a  rude  fellow." 

At  this  speech,  and  the  look  of  feigned 
displeasure  which  accompanied  it,  John, 
who,  whatever  he  might  have  been 
taught  in  the  Genesee  country  with  re- 
spect to  tlie  manner  of  kissing,  had  had 
but  few  opportunities  to  learn  there  all 
the  ways  of  women ;  John,  I  say,  was 
so  extremely  disconcerted,  and  discom- 
iited,  and  experienced  such  shame  and 
distress,  that  his  countenance,  which 
was  always  a  truthful  index  of  his 
thoughts,  betrayed  plainly  the  anguish 
of  hU  soul ;  so  that  Lucy  could  not  help 
feeling  a  violent  pity  for  him. 

'^  Well,  well,  cousin  Jolm/'  said  she, 
in  the  kindest  tone,  and  smiling  as  she 
extended  her  hand ;  ^^  there*s  no  harm 
done,  after  all,  unless  you*ve  broken 
your  neck  tumbling  out  of  the  pear- 
tree." 

John  humbly  took  the  little  white 
^jand  that  was  held  out  to  him,  and 
shot^k  it  awkwardly,  but  did  not  dare 
o  kiss  it,  as  Lucy  ^apposed  he  would. 
Indeed,  it  didn*t  come  into  his  head  to 
do  so,  for  he  had  been  taught^  with  res- 
pect to  the  matter  of  kissing,  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  cheeks  and  lips,  according 
to  the  rude  fashion  prevailing  at  that 
time  in  the  Grenesee  country.  However, 
Lucy,  the  little  witch,  knew  as  well  as 
that  she  was  a  beauty,  that  her  tall, 
well-favored  cousin  was  her  lover,  and, 
as  big  as  he  was,  the  slave  of  her  merest 
whim  and  caprice.  Even  gentle  little 
Ellen,  standing  by,  wonderingly  guessed 
the  truti),  and  blushed  at  her  thoughts; 
while  Susan  Peer,  whose  suspicions, 
new-born  as  they  were,  had  suddenly 
matured  int<j  firiu  convict  inns,  smiled 
mischievously ;  thongli,  at  the  same  time, 
she  smothered  a  faint  panir  of  regret  at 
thb  destruction  of  a  vague  hope,  which, 
till  then,  she  had  not  discovered  was 
alive  in  her  lieart.  ''  I  ain't  wanted  no 
more,"  said  she,  rather  plaintively  ;  "so 
m  go,  I  believe.  Kut,  John,"  she 
added,  as  she  opened  the  garden  gate, 
"you'd  better  come  pretty  soon,  for 
Old  Bob's  tipped  the  shay  over  onto  the 


wood-pile,  and  upsot  it,  and  Miss  Man* 
nera  and  Miss  Dashleigh  are  tryin'  lo 
onhitch  him." 

At   hearing   of   this    disaster,   John 
hastily  inquired  of  his  cousin  whether 
she  felt  strong  enough  to  walk  to  the 
house  with  Ellen's  assistance ;  and  npoa 
being  assured  by  Lucy  of  her  ability  to 
walk    without   any    aid   whatever,  bt 
repaired  to  the    back-yard,   where  be 
found  hid  mother,  Mrs.  Manners,  and 
Susan,  endeavoring  to  extricate  Old  Bob 
from  the  shafts  of  the  unfortunate  cliaiMi 
which  lay  on  its  beam  ends  upon  the 
wood-pile.  The  performance  of  this  tuk 
he  forthwith  took  upon  himself^  and  the 
women  retired  into  the  house.    HaTing 
unharnessed  the  horse  and  tamed  him 
into  the  lane  to  roll,  righted  the  chaiM 
and  ran  it  under  the  shed,  he  onstrapped 
Luoy'^s  trunk  and  carried  it  into  the  haU ; 
though,  by  this  time,  his  hand  began  to 
smart  and  swell.    Howerer,  when  ho 
saw  Lucy's  face  in  a  halo  of  bright  cnrli, 
as  she  stooped  over  the  banisters  of  the 
staircase,  and  heard  her  thank  him  for  a 
dear,  good,  cousin  John,  and  ask  if  ho 
wouldn't  please  bring  the  trunk  up  into 
her  room,  he  forgot  all  about  the  piiiiy 
and  reicoting  Susan's  proffers  of  assist- 
ance, he  mounted  the  stairs  with  bii 
burden,  which  he  would  have  set  down 
at  the  door  of  Lucy's  room  ;  for  he  w«i 
too  modest  to  enter  that  sacred  apart- 
ment without  further  invitation;  but 
Lucy  came  and  held  open  the  door,  smil- 
ing so  pleasantly  all  the  while,  and  so  hn 
passed  in   by  her,  and  tinallv,  at  her*" 
direction,  placed  the  trunk  at  the  foot  oJK 
the  little  white  bed.      Then  he  toc^^ 
off  his  hat  and  went  out,  on  tiptoe,  with-^ 
out  saying  a  word,  for  tliere  was  ai^ 
atmosphere  of  purity  and  innocence  irm. 
tlio  place  that  it  seemed  to  him  woalS 
be  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  his  voicp'- 
When  he  gut  down  into  the  ktiches 
again,  Susan  bathed  his  hand  in  harto- 
horn,  and  told  him  to  hurry  and  aet 
ready  for  tea.    So  he  went  over  to  nil 
mother's  house  across  the  way,  washed 
his  face  and  hands,  combed  his'  hair,  and 
put  on  his  coat,  and  then  returned  re 
the  big  house,  where,  as  soon  as  he  made 
his  appearance,  everybody  sat  down  to 
the  teu-table,  and  fell  a-talking  of  oU 
times,  and  how  he  and  Luoy  and 
had  grown. 


(To  be  eontlnued.) 
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A  RKlflNIBOKRCI  OF  BIAKBROOK. 


I  LOVE  an  old  honw.  There  \n  some- 
tiling  Kxitliing  and  friendly  in  its  rery 
decay.  The  daiiiiineA<(  tha^  hangs  aboat 
the  parlors,  the  crackfi  twisting  through 
die  T«lluw  ceiling,  and  the  fearloiw  mice 
that  flcratcli  and  sctniper  behind  the 
wainscot,  afford  ine  a  satisfaction  I 
Mver  feel  in  the  modern  monniuents  of 
Mw]v-acquire<l  wealth  and  vulgar  taste, 
wbicli  are  fast  superseding  the  solid, 
comfortable  mansious  of  the  last  cen- 

To  fiilfill  Its  wliolo  duty,  your  old 
Wnsfl  must  have  a  ghost  and  a  pretty 
woman  to  live  in  it.  But  alas,  f«)r  the 
kek-cliding  of  tlie  present!  Wo  may 
■oan  as  we  will,  over  the  weak  eyes 
nd  pulmonary  disorders  that  beset  men 
lad  wcimen — but  the  degeneration  of 
gliosta  is  a  real  afflictiun. 

I  knew  what  would  come  of  it  when 
meirm  look  to  Webster,  and  si>elt  their 
nal  •> liable  e-~tf — r.  Who  would  be 
ifraid  of  such  a  spectre  as  thatr— or 
vbat  oould  he  have  to  coniinunicite  that 
wonld  be  at  all  worth  hearing!  We 
ibould  caturally  exiiect  such  a  fellow  to 
nhiliit  bimsc-If  for  tiflv  cents  (i*>''i^'<'t® 
iitt|ng>9  one  dollar),  anJ  then  deluge  us 
with  1.14  awkward  flattery  and  coniniuu- 
pUce  mcrality. 

Bat  a  guo«]  honest  ghost,  who  lives  in 
I  Kiber  way  In  a  quiet  house  in  the 
esvBtri,  commands  my  entire  rtsi)ect. 
He  hati  positively  no  ccmneciion  with 
t^«!te  ragrant  apparitions  who  are  tlying 
about  th*  laud — visiting  *' circles  "  liere 
lad  There — making  their  ghastly  joken, 
pi'^aching  their  feeble  hitniilies,  and 
Ko«ing  their  tin  fish-horns  into  the  ears 
«f  skeptic*.  No,  no,  our  old-fiishioncd 
sTff'.ocratic  glio^t  (that  it  does  a  man 
fDi»*i  \it  believe  in)  lias  a  hearty  con- 
ter.p:  for  these  nomadic  impostfirs. 
Tacne  he  lives  in  his  little  windy  at  tie*, 
c^  m^-i^'Cs  abfjui  his  damp  cellar,  and 
<!fMm4  ot  the  gixKl  old  times  when  ho 
fv«d  to  c'.ank  \iU  chain  about  the  h<m!^^, 
and  fnghten  the  strafrgler  who  went  up 
fftairs  to  get  a  Iniok,  or  make  tiie  little 
fr*Qp  in  the  parlor  s'ir  the  tire  and  draw 
Bore  rlo<iOiy  together  as  they  heard  his 
aoieniu  tramp  in  the  hall.  Wh.it  tiirill- 
fng  inserefrt  gathered  abttut  liis  r«>mmu- 
■ieatifffis  when,  after  year^  i>f  awful  sus- 
|«n«e,  he  deigned  to  mdicate  the  old 
well  where  he  iiad  sunk  bis  treasure,  or 


revealed  (in  the  strictest  confidence)  the 
precise  individual  who  liad  defrauded 
you  out  of  your  rightfid  inheritance,  and 
the  stei>s  that  should  be  taken  for  its  re- 
covery. 

Such  a  ghost  as  that  was  worth  know- 
ing. Give  me  one  old  fashioned,  scho- 
larly phantom,  who  must  be  talked  to  in 
Latin,  who  appears  at  the  canonical 
hour  of  midnight,  and,  above  all,  who  is 
content  to  remain  a  {lerinanent  fixture  in 
your  hoa.se— and  I  will  resign  right, 
title,  and  interest,  in  all  and  singuhir 
tip{>ers,  rap|M.'rs,  and  trumpeters,  that 
new  revelation  or  old  imposture  can 
ooi^nre  up. 

I  believe  that  Migor  Wherrey  values 
the  highly  respectable  Shade  wlio  is 
said  to  haunt  those  queer  old  attic  pas- 
sages that  twist  in  and  out  under  the 
roof  of  the  Bearbrook  mansion,  oiiite  as 
mnch  as  any  of  his  more  tangible  pos- 
sessions. 

*^  Mv  dear  Tom,*'  he  nsed  to  say  to  me, 
^*  at  the  present  day  I  know  of 'but  one 
criterion  by  which  to  examine  tlio 
claims  of  our  fashionable  neighbors  to 
the  i«(K.Mal  position  which  they  claim. 
The  time  was,  to  be  sure,  when  if  a  man 
kept  a  carriage  with  his  anus  [)ainte«I  (»n 
the  door,  and  a  sober  coachman  to  drive 
him  about  town,  you  might  have  known 
he  was  of  gentle  descent,  and  ha«i  a 
goodly  company  of  ancestors  to  vouch 
for  him.  Hut  now  everything  is  changed 
— carriai^es  are  kept  hy  people  whose 
fathers  drove  them,  and  arms  have  their 
market  value,  ami  nuiy  be  purchase<l  of 
any  enjrraver.  Tliere  is,  however,  one 
thing  the  ro<;ues  cannot  counterfeit.  So, 
when  you  have  any  doubt  «if  the  anti- 

Suity  and  ronsequent  respectability  of  a 
."isiiin;;  family,  a^k,  not  if  they  keep 
their  groom  or  their  eonjte^  but,  whether 
they  keep  their  ghat; — ami  if  they 
don't,  dejiend  upon  it  they  are  not  wliat 
they  pretend  to  he.'' 

Tlie  liL*it  time  tli.'it  my  unele  thus  do* 
livi-retl  him«.i'lf"  wa-  u  year  h^\  last  fji-4t- 
day.  Mr.  Hurnaril,  K.-ife,  and  nj\self, 
Were  hmngim;  e;isily  heiore  tlio  tire  (we 
had  just  roinu  in  dump  and  hli't'[iy  I'rom 
a  lyoe'nn  lecture)  listening  tti  the  strange 
muriijui-s  ot  the  wind  as  it  rattled  the  tin 
spout  that  pao'^ed  under  the  eaves,  or 
wandering  al>out  the  large  chimneys^ 
groaned  \U  solemn  re(\u\e\ii  qn«t  i^  \Xi^ 
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glowing  hearths  and  Bunny  faces  that 
had  ODOi  beamed  upon  the  oak  pannei- 
ing  of  the  parlor  where  we  sat — aud 
then  p&!»cd  out  into  the  darkncBs. 

^^  I  think  we  must  have  another  back- 
log," remarked  Mr.  Barnard,  who  was 
standing  in  a  ^^gentlemanly  attitude" 
before  the  fire,  and  gazing  out  into  the 
room  with  his  usnal  ctimplaoency.  ^*  I 
don't  feel  like  going  to  bed  after  that 
strong  coffee  that  Mrs.  Wherrey  made 
for  the  Banday-schodl  children." 

*^  Not  for  the  children  but  for  their 
teachers,"  int«rpo«ed  my  annt  in  correo- 
tion.  I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  Doc- 
tor Drachma's  sewing  circle  should  drink 
their  tea  and  coffee  so  very  strong ;  but 
as  long  as  they  get  it  at  other  places, 
I  must  have  it  so  here." 

^^  The  old  excuse  that  would  continue 
every  evil  in  the  world,"  r^oined  Bar- 
nard. *'How  fortunate  it  is  there  are 
some  people  brave  enough  to  act  up  to 
their  notions  of  right,  without  reference 
to  tlie  dicta  of  the  little  community  with 
whom  fortune  has  thrown  them.  Old 
abeurdities,  aye,  and  old  iniquities  too, 
linger  on  the  scene  when  the  world  is 
really  tired  of  them,  merely  because  no 
one  has  the  courage  to  rise  up  and  push 
them  off." 

^^  But  this  hardly  applies  to  the  use  of 
stimulants  or  narcotics." 

^*  Perhaps  not — even  if  we  include  in 
the  latter  class  the  lecture  we  have 
listened  to  this  evening — the  world  has 
not  yet  outgrown  coffee  or  lyceums,  and 
we  may  vainly  look  for  such  millennium. 
But  there  are,  nevertlieless,  many  things 
in  which  we  are  prepared  for  reform,  if 
some  one  would  only  begin  it.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  vorv  Sunday-scliool 
system  whose  practical  workings  have 
been  exhibited  ttiis  afternoon.  What 
possible  good  can  come  of  such  questions 
as  this  (1  take  the  fir^t  one  I  see  on  ojien- 
ing  the  text-book) — ^For  what  are  the 
rats  of  the  East  famous  ?" 

^^For-the-lengtli-;)f-£A<ft>-tails-and-the- 
speed-of-fA^if-running," — re>iK)nded  my 
aunt,  admirably  mimicking  the  false  em- 
phasis aud  hurried  utterance  with  which 
children  rattle  off  the  iufonnatiou  they 
have  learned  by  rote. 

"  Very  well,"  tiaid  Barnard,  "  now  if 
I  were  to  vary  the  question  a  little,  and 
ask  you  what  eastern  animal  was  cele- 
brated for  sjHfed  and  tail,  the  cliancos 
are  tliat  you  would  be  utterly  perplexed, 
and  ctimfilaiii  that  there  was  no  such 
question  in  the  book.  Indeed  I  tried  the 
experiment  this  afternoon  by  puzzling  a 


poor  little  girl  who— before  ] 
Drachma  could  well  pronounce  tb( 
tion — What  has  the  camel  sometimi 
called  ? — ^fluently  resi>onded — The 
of  the  desert.  But  when  I  askc 
what  animal  had  sometimes  been 
the  sh.p  of  the  desert,  the  deu 
thing  was  terribly  confused,  begin ' 
and  rather  thouglit  it  was  an  easier 

'^  I  cannot  think  Snndav-sofaooli 
oularly  desirable  for  the  class  of  ek 
to  be  found  in  Doctor  Drachnui*! 
gregation,"  remarked  the  m^jor.  ' 
are  made  to  supersede  that  hoi 
struction  aTid  example,  which  the  p 
are  fully  able  to  give,  and  without 
all  public  teaching  seems  a  very  ' 
pretence.  Of  ouurse  for  the  ohifdi 
the  poor  and  illiterate,  it  is  a  very 
rent  matter.  I  always  subscribe 
heartily  to  any  plan  for  dispensinj 
gious  instruction  amonj;  iKem — ani 
my  best  to  persuade  Kate  to  tei 
one  of  tlie  ragged  schools  during  oi 
winter  in  New  York." 

''Good!"  said  Mr.  Barnard,  >«] 
you  better  success  next  year;  thoi 
you  use  Drachma's  catechism  I  i 
certainly  advise  iH>me  additions  b; 
of  appendix.  Why,  I  should  li 
know,  is  it  necessary  to  keep  the 
generation  posted  up  concerning  e 
rats,  to  the  exclusion  of  eastern  en 
ries.  Let  us  hear  how  some  orieu 
Joseph  Banks  undertook  to  grow 
berries  in  Palestine,  and  how  ii 
they  were  to  those  produced  by 
Wherrey  at  Bearbrook." 

As  any  Joke  touching  the  pr 
vegetable  production,  to  the  oiilti 
of  which  my  uncle  had  devoted  ao 
time  and  study,  was  seldom  well  re 
— my  aunt  judged  it  best  to  pre^ 
reply,  by  sending  uie  into  the  t 
bring  in  the  back-log  that  Mr.  B< 
had  coveted.  ^^  I  told  John  he  mil 
and  see  his  cousin  at  Piccochee  to-c 
she  remarked  in  explanation,  **! 
to-morrow  is  my  washing-dn; 
women  have  gone  to  bed  long  ^ 
we  must  help  ourselves." 

'^  I  am  most  happy  to  be  of  aei 
said  1,  advancing  to  the  door,  "  i 
I  must  questiou  John's  devotion 
cousin,  for  his  cow-hide  boots  hav 
taiuly  been  wandering  about  the 
ever  since  we  came  home.*^ 

''And  by  the  uncertainty  of 
movement  I  should  say  that  J')fa 
been  drowning  his  loves  or  his  si 
in  some  of  his  master's  ponoh,*^ 
observed  Mr.  Barnard. 
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As  I  pa»ed  oat  of  the  room,  we  all 
heanl  a  heavy  sound,  as  of  some  one 
Cdliog  at  fill!  length  upon  the  {uiinted 
OBBvaa  fioor-cloth; — but  nothing  was 
to  be  seen.  The  great  hall  stove  threw 
iia  dull  red  light  on  nothing  save  the 
pictare  of  old  Jmlge  Wherrey  in  his  wig 
tod  gown,  and  the  stiff  chair,  glittering 
bravely  with  its  brasrs-headwl  nails, 
that  he  used  to  sit  upon  when  on 
aarth. 

'^  John  I  John!'*  exclaimed  my  aunt 
hnrrying  after  me,  and  peering  npon 
•very  sqoare  inch  of  the  floor,  as  if  John 
waa  a  beetle  that  she  feared  to  crush — 
*^Whv,  bless  me,  major,  the  man  U  not 
hereP 

**  No,"  Bud  my  uncle  very  calmly,  •'! 
hnme  he  wasn't  there.  1  could  have 
told  yon  what  it  was  at  once — only  I 
waa  afraid  we  should  offend  it,  and  it 
wonld  go  off.  This  is  very  pleasant.  I 
am  really  much  gratified.'' 

**And  who  or  what  in  tlie  name  of 
wonder  do  all  these  tti  refer  to,**  ex- 
daiined  Barnard.  "Is  it  a  dog  or  a 
monkey  that  has  been  luaking  himself 
•0  audible?'' 

^Oh!  neither,"  said  mv  nnde  very 
^etly,  "it  is  only old  Toll! wotte^s 

^A  ghost!"  screamed  my  aunt,  and 
threw  herself  into  my  arms  for  protec- 
tion— '^  Oh  I  yon  horrid  abominable  ma- 
jor— to  bring  me  to  this  haunted  old 
mt-trap,  and  then  invite  ghosts  to  boar<l, 
and  say  you're  glad  when  they  come. 
Oh !  dear,  dear,  wliere  shall  I  go"f" 

Upon  consideration  it  struck  Mrs. 
Kate  that  she  might  as  well  stay  where 
die  was — a  decision  to  wliich  I  had  no 
manner  of  objection.  Imleed  my  faith 
waxed  strong  in  a  spiritual  matiife«ta- 
tkm  which  could  give  such  a  comfort- 
able pro«>f  of  its  reality.  Dick  Ilorripitts 
says  (although  rather  more  coarsely) 
that  it  is  good  fun  to  support  .1  pretty  giVl 
while  dancing  the  German ;  bur,  for  my 
part,  I  think  it  is  much  better  fun  to  do 
11  standing  still.  And  I  earnestly  coun- 
sel those  whose  business  it  is  to  l<M>k 
after  such  matters,  to  consider  wlietlier 
a  nete  figure  introducing  this  slight 
improvement  might  not  be  generally 
pcpular. 

We  honied  back  into  the  parlor — T, 
«ith  a  log  under  each  arm,  and  Kate 
(being  or  pretending  to  be  very  much 
fKghtened)  clinging  to  my  skirts— or 
rather  to  the  garment  that  fulfill  their 

Cirpose  in  a  mansnline  wardrobe.  There 
aorely  nothing  more  taking  than  to  see 


a  pretty  woman  feign  excessive  timidity ; 
but  then  she  must  be  really  pretty  to 
carry  it  off — and  I  cannot  recommend 
one  who  is  not  to  try  so  doubtful  an  ex- 
periment. My  aunt,  however,  is  quite 
handsome  enonj^h  to  do  qa  she  pleases  in 
this  and  all  other  respects — and  I  am 
sure  you  would  have  fanned,  and  ealted 
and  soothed  her,  quite  as  zealously  as 
Barnard  and  I  did,  had  you  happened  in 
at  the  cri>is. 

*^And  who  was  old  Tolliwotte,  and 
what  business  has  his  ghost  here  f "  in- 
quired Barnard,  when  our  fair  patient 
was  in  a  condition  approaching  oonva- 
lesoence. 

**  O>lonel  Tolliwotte  '* — responded  my 
nnele,  in  the  precise  and  measured  tone 
of  a  man  who  has  a  story  to  tell — and 
who  knows  it — "O>lonel  Tolliwotte  waa 
the  ancestor  <»f  Captain  Simon  Tolli- 
wotte, who  owns  the  farm  just  over  the 
river.  He  is  deifcribed  by  one  of  his 
contemporaries  as  *•  a  man  who  did  picke 
out  a  way  to  thrive  in  grace,  and  had 
much  power  of  godliness  to  the  fattening 
of  leaue  churches.'  He  i^  also  mentioned 
as  *  one  who  loved  well  Oor  New  Eng- 
land Ordinances,  and  ever  veered  his 
tongue  against  foreigne  ladies,  ape- 
headed  pnllets,  and  all  fashions.'  These 
unprofitable  classes  of  society  he  seems 
to  have  do.^d  with  a  comfyosition  the 
old  chronicler  calls  'syrrope  of  refonna- 
Uon ;'  but  his  most  famous  exploits  were 
against  the  Indian*,  of  whom  it  is  related 
that  *  he  did  often  kill  as  many  as  six 
after  supper,  and  was  greatly  disci pli- 
nateil  in  grace.'  It  can  hardly  be  sur- 
prising that  a  gentleman  of  such  singular 
aocompli>hment  should  have  captivated 
the  affections  of  Dorcas  Wherrie,  the 
daughter  of  old  Retribution  Wherrie, 
who  built  this  house.  1  have  never 
been  able  to  ascertain  any  particulars 
concerning  their  courtship ;  but  the  me- 
lancholy event  that  brought  it  to  a  con- 
clusion is  vividly  depicted  by  contempo- 
raneous authuriiy.  It  >ecnis  that  poor 
Tolliwotte  went  out  one  evening  t«.  take 
his  customary  diversion  with  the  Indians 
— and  promised  to  call  upon  Dorcas  on 
his  way  home.  He  (//<^  caU;  hut  the 
hapless  lady  never  had  so  unwelcome  a 
visitor.  In  fact,  the  savaf^eH  had  at  last 
got  the  better  of  liim,  and  he  entered 
the  hoiL^e  scal[)ed  (that  was  nu  great 
matter,  for  he  wore  a  wiir),  and  pierced 
with  several  disagreeable  instruments  iu 
several  vi;al  parts  of  his  body.  He 
staggered  about  the  hall  for  some  time — 
Just  as  we  have  heard  those  mysterious 
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boots  do  this  eveninfi: — and  finally  fell 
with  a  crash— just  such  a  crash,  Tom,  as 
we  heard  when  yon  opened  the  door — 
and  lay  bathed  in  blood  at  the  feec  of  his 
own  Dorcas." 

My  nncle  paused  for  a  moment,  to 
give  due  effect  to  this  dismal  picture, 
and  thus  continued: — 

"  Ever  since  that  day  there  has  been 
a  tradition  in  our  ianiily  that  the  colonel 
was  in  tlic  habit  of  returning  to  earth  to 
rehearse  the  painful  scene  witli  which 
his  life  terminated.  Indeed  the  truth  of 
this  story  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt  by 
tlie  testimony  of  my  grandfather,  who, 
upon  returning  one  evening  from  a  sup- 
per-party at  the  tavern,  actually  surprised 
the  colonel,  Miss  Dorca.«,  and  old  Ketri- 
bntion,  going  through  their  affecting  ex- 
hibition in  the  front  entry.  Of  late 
years,  since  the  house  has  been  more 
opened  to  the  world,  I  regret  to  say  that 
this  interesting  {mrty  have  been  forced 
to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  attic,  where 
they  have  much  annoyed  my  cooks — 
who  cannot  be  made  to  nnderstand  the 
great  privilege  of  entertaining  such  aris- 
tocratic com[)any.  But  the  little  event 
of  this  evening  gives  me  good  hopes  that 
they  have  returned  to  the  original  scene 
of  tlieir  sufferings,  and  that  they  will 
continue  to  repeat  their  satisfactory, 
though  somewhat  melancholy,  perform- 
ances every  evening  during  the  so.isim.** 

"  It  seems  strange,"  observed  Barnard, 
^^that  these  ghosts  should  always  wish 
to  go  over  their  most  painful  experiences 
when  on  earth.  One  Mvould  certainly 
suppose  that  the  colonel  would  ])refer  to 
repeat  the  fcliciious  moment^  when  he 
rose  from  his  knees  the  accepted  lover 
of  Dorcas,  or  when  he  had  the  luck  to 
bag  a  brace  of  Indians  at  a  shot.  But 
this  seems  to  be  characteristic  of  all  ma- 
nifestations, ancient  and  modern.  I  have 
seen  mediums  thrown  into  all  sorts  of 
•convulsions  to  represent  the  final  mo- 
ments of  the  spirit  who  professed  to 
animate  them." 

*^  I  think  it  is  almost  sacrilege,"  said 
my  uncle,  ^^  to  mention  thet<e  authentic 
and  respectable  apparitions  in  the  same 
breath  with  an  imposture  so  transparent 
and  silly  as  modem  spiritualism." 

*'  You  speak  like  one  who  has  not  ex- 
amined the  matter,  but  is  ready  to  take 
up  the  cry  of  the  street  or  press  about 
a  subject  of  which  he  is  wholly  unin- 
formed," retorted  Mr.  Barnard.  *'  Spir- 
itualism may  be,  and  in  my  opinion  u^ 
a  delusion  ;  but  an  imposture  it  certainly 
4s  not.    The  alleged  phenomena,  though 


Sn  many  cases  exaggerated  and  distorted, 
do  undoubtedly  take  place.  And  w« 
have  no  right  to  call  our  neighbor  weak 
or  silly,  because  his  mind  is  convinoed 
by  evidence  that  fails  to  satisfy  our  own. 
I  am  acquainted  with  many  spiritualistii 
as  I  am  with  many  Catholics  and  Calvin- 
ists,  whose  peculiar  tenets  of  faith  I  oatf 
by  no  means  accept,  yet  upon  whose 
judgment  and  infonnation  in  indifferent 
matters  I  have  tlie  greatest  reliance. 
Nay,  more;  I  can  feel  the  highest  re- 
spect for  men  who  are  brave  enough  to 
advocate  what  they  conceive  to  be  the 
truth,  undeterred  by  loss  of  social  caste, 
or  the  jeers  and  mockery  with  which  the 
world  always  receives  those  who  seekita 
improvement  in  any  novel  or  unauthor- 
ized way." 

^^  Well !  I  shall  hear  of  yon  aa  a  con- 
firmed believer  in  all  these  signs  and 
wonders.  When  people  begin  to  talk  m 
about  it,  they  soon  come  boldly  up  to 
the  mark,  and  swallow  any  absurdity  a 
diseased  imagination  can  invent." 

*'*'  I  will  not  say  that  I  shall  never  be 
converted  to  spiritualism,  because,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  evidence,  I  believe 
I  could  be  converted  to  that,  or  anything 
else.  But  I  will  say  this — that  after 
having  carefully  read  every  book  of  any 
note  devoted  to  tiie  advocacy  of  the  new 
revekUon — atler  having  done  a  goodly 
amount  of  that  ^Mnvestigating "  & 
which  frpiritualiijtts  clamor  so  loudly — ^I 
am  infinitely  further /rom  believiug,  than 
I  was  before  beginning  my  inquiriea. 
And  this  is  not  because  I  have  not  seen 
many  instances  of  that  clairvoyant 
thouglit-reading  which  must  be  accepted 
as  an  establish^  fact,  but —  Well,  it  k 
not  worth  while  to  detail  all  my  reaaona 
just  now,  and  just  here,  so  they  shall  be 
kept  for  some  long  morning,  when  yon 
a!«k  for  them." 

*^  It  is  very  strange  we  have  not  had 
the  spirits  here  yet,"  said  uiy  uncle. 
"They  had  a  great  run  at  South  Wex- 
ford and  Ponkussett ;  but  they  seem  to 
have  skipped  Bearbrook." 

"  Tiiey  will  be  upon  you  some  time  or 
other  when  you  least  expect  them,"  re- 
joined Barnard.  "  The  whole  town  will 
be  tlirown  into  a  state  of  furious  excite- 
ment. People  will  abandou  tlieir  buri- 
ness  and  their  pleasure  and  tip  the  tablm 
from  morning  to  night  Doctor  Drach- 
ma will  preach  a  series  of  sermons  againit 
it,  and  hve  or  six  families  will  b^iM 
indignant  and  aell  their  pews.  One  or 
two  people  may  possibly  become  inaane 
from  over-excitement^— and  then  the  9f^ 
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demio  will  gnidaally  pass  off  like  the 
■DAll-pox  or  jellow-fever,  and  the  world 
will  gti  on  Tery  much  a!«  before.  I  have 
Men  matten  take  precisely  this  course  in 
more  places  than  one." 

"  Well,  well,  all  is,  whenever  we  are 
frvored,  I  shall  expect  you  and  Tom  to 
ooine  down  here.  Your  experience  will 
be  of  infinite  use  in  interrogating  our 
Tintors." 

We  both  promised  the  migor  that  we 
wonld  certainly  come,  and  were  about 
to  expatiate  on  the  satisfaction  we  should 
tike  in  such  a  visit,  when  my  aunt,  with 
an  exclamation  of  terror,  called  our  at- 
tention to  a  mysterious  tinging^  that  ap- 
peared to  come  from  the  cellar  immedl- 
atoly  beneath  us. 

^  Doabtlea  it  is  one  of  the  men  ohop- 
pbg  wood,"  said  the  major. 

'^  It  can  be  no  man^"  excUumed  my 
aant,  ^  for  I  locked  the  cellar-door  and 
have  the  key  in  my  pocket.  I  knew  that 
John  would  be  out  to-night  and  did  not 
thmk  it  was  best  to  leave  it  open." 

**It  can  surely  be  no  gho^t,"  said  Bar- 
atrd,  **  for  I  never  heard  of  one  who 
ang,  except  the  ombre  di  Nino  in  Semi- 
nmide." 

**Be  still  a  minute,  and  let  us  try  to 
dbtingoish  the  words,"  urged  the  migor. 
"^If  it  has  any  cuunection  with  the  ap- 
paritions of  this  evening,  it  will  doubt- 
las  be  some  old  Gregorian  chant." 

"  Da  dar,  dn  dar,"  sang  the  voice  be- 
DMth.  ^  I  went  to  the  race  with  a  pock- 
it  lull  of  tin,  but  soon  come  back  with 
1^  hat  knocked  ^n.    Oh,  du  dar  da." 

^  Why,  good  gracious,  it's  old  Netles- 
wing^"  cried  my  aunt.  '^  lie  must  have 
been  locked  up  there  all  the  afternoon. 
Why  doesn't  he  knock  to  get  out?" 

**  Dn  dar,  dn  dar,"  ascended  in  repl^. 

"*  Somebody  ought  to  go  and  let  lum 
ip,**  said  Kate— and  she  looked  hard  at 
Ae.  *'  Vm  sure  /  can  never  go  through 
diat  entry  again!" 

^And  I  can  never  find  the  cellar-door 
akmci'*  I  responded.  *^  Among  all  tliose 
mer,  dark  passages  that  lead  out  of  the 
Utchen,  I  chould  not  discover  the  right 
ene  in  a  twehemonth." 

^SnpiMtoe  we  all  go  in  a  body,"  advised 
fiamard,  ^*we  shall  then  be  able  to 
dify  Tolliwotte,  even  if  he  brings  all  his 
iBuaoa  along  with  him." 

Tbo  m^or  thought  the  suggestion  a 
|ood  onei  and  volunteered  to  lead  the 
fcrlom  Lope  as  bearer  of  the  astral  lamp. 
Bimard  and  myself  marched  as  aido-de- 
mmp  to  my  annt ;  and  in  this  order  we 
fmitd  into  the  entry. 


"I  don't  see  any  blood,"  said  my  nnde, 
pausing  to  examine  the  pattern  of  the 
floor-cloth.  ^^Ic  wonld  have  been  veiT 
satisfactory  if  ToUiwotte  could  have  left 
a  tew  drops— just  to  show  that  it  was 
really  him." 

^^  Perhaps  he  is  coming  back  to  supply 
the  omission,"  said  Barnard.  *^  There  is 
certainly  a  most  extraordinary  blowing 
and  f^craping  at  the  other  end  of  the 
entry." 

^^e  stood  aghast  as  the  mysterious 
sounds  alluded  to  struck  our  ears ;  and 
my  aunt  very  nearly  fainted,  as  a  square 
portion  of  the  floor  a  few  feet  from  where 
we  stood  rose  from  its  place,  and  admitted 
a  bushel  basket  of  cranberries  into  the 
hall.  The  cranberries  were  followed  by 
the  head  and  slioulders  of  Mr.  Netleswing^ 
who  was  gradually  continued,  until  we 
surveyed  a  pair  of  cow-hide  boots,  very 
similar  to  those  Colonel  ToUiwotte  must 
have  had  on  during  his  last  interview 
with  Dorcas. 

*^Well,  now,  who  would  ha'  thought 
o^  tills  f"  said  Ketleswing,  rather  starUed 
at  finding  so  many  spectators  to  his 
ascent.  '^  Why,  Lord  bless  me,  I  thought 
you'd  all  gone  to  lectur'  and  carr'd  off 
the  cellar  key,  so  I've  been  tug^n  at  this 
pesky  old  trap-door  that  hasn't  been  used 
for  mor'n  twenty  year.  Just  to  get  at 
them  cranberries,  that  wanted  pickin' 
over  like  all  time.    Oranberries  I  s'poae 

Jrou  know,  Mr.  Tom,  when  they're  just  a 
ittle  mite  touched  and  can't  keep,  is 
about  the  most  fottenin'  thing  for  hogs 
there  is  a-going.  Why,  them  sars'ges 
sent  down  to  you  last  November  were 
made  out  o'  cranberry-fed  pork,  and  they 
werejtui — well,  I'll  say  they  couldn't  be 
beat,  nohow  I" 

The  mysterious  steps,  the  cra^^h  (pos- 
sibly the  trap-door  as  it  descended  over 
the  head  of  Mr.  Netleswing),  admit  a 
certain  sort  of  explanation.  But  if  the 
reader  is  willing  to  accept  that  explana- 
tion, and  give  up  Dorcas  and  her  lover, 
and  old  Retribution,  for  Netleswing  and 
a  basket  of  cranberries — he  is  not  the 
man  I  take  him  to  be.  When  Barnard 
attempted  to  account  for  the  curious 
phenomena  of  the  evening  in  some  such 
manner,  we  treated  him  with  the  con- 
tempt he  deserved. 

A  gentleman  interested  in  spiritual 
Hterature  borrowed  my  uncle's  note- 
book, and  prepared  and  published  an 
elaborate  account  of  the  whole  matter; 
though  I  feel  it  my  duty  Vj  correct  two 
slight  errors  that  have  crept  into  his 
otherwise  authentic  narrative,  by  aaaor- 
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iBg  the  reader  that  at  no  period  of  the 
evening  was  the  mi^or  sostaiiied  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  that  Barnard  did  not 
mount  a  table,  and  gallop  furioaslj  about 
the  room.    In  every  other  respect,  I  am 


most  happy  to  oonobonte  the  Uttb 
work  in  question,  and  eo  oommend  H  to 
the  penual  of  all  candid  inqoinn.  Tm 
will  find  it  pleasant  reading  fat  the  fint 
day  of  this  present  month  or  ApriL* 
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rr  is  a  good  thing  to  have  children  in 
the  country.  Children  in  the  country 
are  regular  old-fashioned  boys  and  girls, 
not  pocket  editions  of  men  and  women 
as  they  arc  in  town.  In  the  metropolis 
there  is  no  representation  of  our  species 
in  the  tadiK)le  state.  The  word  ''lad** 
has  become  ob-olete.  Fast  young  men 
and  fast  young  women  repudiate  the  ex- 
istence of  that  respectable,  antique  insti- 
tution, childhood.  It  is  different  in  the 
oountry.  My  eldest  does  not  coll  me 
"  Governor,"  but  simply  Father;  and  al- 
though in  his  nintli  year,  still  treats  his 
mother  with  some*  show  of  respect. 
Our  next  boy  (turned  seven)  has  pre- 
maturely given  up  smoking  rattan ;  and 
our  four-year-old  girl  is  destitute  both  of 
affectation  and  dyspepsis.  As  for  the 
present  baby,  his  character  is  not  yet 
fblly  developtid,  but  having  ob^rved  no 
symptoms  of  incipient  depraviry  in  him 
up  to  this  time,  wo  begiu  to  believe  the 
country  is  a  good  place  for  children. 
Que  thing  about  it  is  certain,  children 
in  the  country  get  an  immense  deal  of 
open-air-training  that  is  utterly  imprao- 
ticable  in  town.  A  boy,  a  girl  brought 
up  '^  under  glass "  (to  use  a  horticultu- 
ral phrase)  is  apt  to  "blow"  prema- 
turely, but,  althouKh  it  is  rather  rough 
culture,  still  I  think  the  influence  of 
rock:*,  rivers,  leave:*,  trees,  buds,  blossioina, 
birdr«,  fre*h  air,  and  bine  sky,  better, 
upon  the  undeveloiNMl  mind  v>r  a  cliild, 


than  that  of  a  French  nurse,  no  matter 
how  experienced  .^he  may  be.  /  think 
so,  and  so  does  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass. 

There  is  one  thing,  however,  that  is 
mortifying  al)ont  it.  When  our  friends 
come  up  from  town  with  their  yonnc 
oneft,  our  boys  and  girl  look  so  fat  and 
gross  beside  them,  that  we  have  to  blush 
at  the  visible  contrast.  Mrs.  Pepper- 
grass,  our  respected  relation,  bronght  np 
her  little  girl  the  other  day,  a  perfect 
French  .  ^Mibow  so  far  as  dn»8  went,  and 
there  they  Mt — the  petite^  pale  Parisienne 
of  four  years,  and  the  broad  chested, 
chnbby,  red-cheeked  rustic  of  the  same 
age,  with  a  frock  only  diversified  by  the 
holes  scratched  in  it,  and  a  clean  dimity 
a])ron  just  put  on,  with  a  gorget  of  fruit 
marks  on  the  breast  that  s|M>ke  plainly 
of  last  summer — ^there  they  sat,  side  by 
side,  cousins  both,  and  who  would  have 
known  it.  '*  My  dear,**  said  I,  to  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass,  lifter  our  respected  re- 
lative had  departed,  ^^did  yon  observfr- 
the  diiTerence  between  those  children  f 
one  was  a  perfect  little  lady,  and  th^ 
other" — "Yes,"  interrupted 'Mm.  Spar* 
rowgrass,  "  I  did ;  and  if  I  hod  hiul  m 
child  behave  in  that  way,  I  would  b« 
ashamed  to  go  anywhere.  That  child 
did  nothiuff  but  fret,  and  tease  her  mo- 
ther for  cake,  from  the  time  she  came  is 
the  house  till  she  went  out  of  it.  Yei^ 
indeed,  our  I»uise  was,  as  yuu  say,  S 
real  little  lady  beside  her  " 


•Speaking  of  thli  present  month  cf  April,  reminds  me  of  the  past  month  of  March,  and  ikai  nsleAiM 
that  I  meant  to  say  a  word  of  a  grcAt  ti^mtlee  that  was  done  me  (or  possibly  somebody  e!ei^>  In  the  teal  ■■■• 
b«r  of  this  periodical.    I  sent  Mr.  Patnam  a  Uttle  account  of  a  eranberry-party  down  In  theea  parta,  vftlib 
made  Its  appearance  hand  in  hand  with  another  litUe  account  of  a  ThanksgirlnK-party,  apparently  bf  Mar 
old  gentlemnn  who  eon tr Urates  to  the  Magailne.    How  the  mU take  ocenrred,  I  oonid  not  eoDcelre,  oMl 
learned  that  both  the  papers  had  been  mailed  from  Dc.-brbmok.  and  that  upon  the  supposition  that  thejW 
forwiirded  by  the  same  Indlridual,  they  had  been  pinced  together.    To  tell  the  trmh.  I  think  the  flnkai 
hare  been  by  Barnard  (he  I*  the  only  person  down  here  at  all  likely  to  write  sueh  a  thinff).  and  aa  I  havtr 
wish  to  run  olT  with  his  fame,  or  pockei  hit  cheque,  I  beff  to  declare  ttet  tiM  papen  were  la  bo  viner 
oecied,  and  should  have  been  prinied  separately. 
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Ilnding  that  I  had  been  misunder^ 
rtood,  I  kei>t  sileot.  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing 80  snre  to  prevent  CDntroveray  as 
danoe,  especially  in  the  country. 

"B^Meh  k  ■BTwr,  lUtiiM  k  goUea.'* 

There  is  one  institution,  which,  in  a 
eliild*s-eye  point  of  view,  possess^es  a  ma- 
jesty and  beauty  in  the  country  alto- 
Sther  nnappreciable  in  a  laive  city.    I 
ude  to  the  Menagerie  I    For  weeks. 
Jarenile  cariosity  has  been  stimulated 
by  pictorial  representations  at  the  D6p6t 
aod  Puat-offioe.   There  is  the  likeness  of 
the  man  who  goes  into  the  cage  with 
tbS  wild  beasts,  holding  out  two  im- 
aanae  lions  at  arms*  length.    There  is 
the  giraffe  with  his  neck  reaching  above 
a  lofty  palm  tree,  and  the  boa  constrictor 
with  a  yawning  tiger  in  his  convoluted 
Unbrace.     If  you  observe   the  coun- 
tananoea  of  the  (>mall  fry  collected  in 
flont  of  a  bill  of  this  description  in  Uie 
tunl  districts,  you  will  see  in  each  and 
an,  %  remarkable  enlargement  of  the  eye, 
azpressive  of  wonder. 

**  CoiOcctay,  opecUtfon,  aod  •ormkt,'* 

avB  children's  bedfellows,  and  the  infan- 
tila  poise  reaches  fever  h«ai  long  before 
Um  arrival  ot  the  elephants    At  last  he 
eom«M,  the  '^Aleph"*  uf  the  procession  I 
•winging  his  long  cartilaginous  shillelah 
ia    solemn    concord    witii    the    music. 
'thtn  follow  wagons  beariug  the  i^avage 
**■*"*'-  in  boxes  with  red  panels ;   tlien 
a   pur  of  doven-fiioted  camels;   tlien 
odier  wag«)ns  all  mystery  and  re<i  panels: 
than  pie-bald  horses  and   ponies,  and 
ttiaa  the  rear  guard  of  the  caravan  drags 
ita  alow  leogtli  along.     ^ '  My  dear,  **  baid 
ICrs.  S^iarrowgruss,  "  we  must  take  the 
cliildrea    and   go    to   the    m«:Dagerie." 
This  heemed  a  reasonable  request,  aod 
tf  coarse   we  went.       When   we    ap- 
proached the  big  tent  we  heard  the  mu- 
MC  of  wind  instruments,  the  sound  of  a 
fDDg,  and  the  n>aring  of  lions.    This  di- 
vided iiur  juvenile  partv  at  once,  one 
hall  wauted  to  go  in,  an  J  the  otlier  half 
want«d  to  keep  out ;  Mrs.  Sparr«  iwgrass 
Joined  the  seceders,  and  in  cunseqiience, 
we  separated  at  the  entrance  of  the  can- 
ris  editice.     When  we  got  in  we  heard 
Ihat  the  lion  tamer  had  finished  his  per- 
Irmaiice,   and   that  the  elephant  had 
been  around,  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  sport  going  un  in  tlie  ring — the  mon- 


key was  riding  on  his  pony.    At  this 
announcement   the   young    ones   were 
immensely  excited,  and  tried  to  get  a 
peep  at  it,  but,  altliough  I  held  them  np 
at  arms*  length,  they  could  see  Leither 
monkey  nor  pony.      Then  I  tried  to 
work  a  passage  for  them  to  the  front, 
bat  the  nng  being  invented  with  a  border 
of  country   pe(»ple  thirteen  deep,  this 
was  out  of  the  question.  So  I  concluded 
to  wait  until  the  crowd  disperse<l,  and 
to  keep  the  youns  Sparrowgrasees  in 
good  hamor,  I  held  them  up  and  let 
them  read  the  signs  on  the  top  of  the 
caffes.       *^RoTAL     BaaraAL     Tigbb,*' 
'^  Black  Lion  from  Nubia, '^  ^^  Yxllow 
AaiATio  Liox,"  "  The  Gxu,"  "  White 
PoLAB  BxAB,"  kc^  &c.     By  and  by  the 
clapping  of  hands  announced  the  close 
of  the  |>erformance,  and  the  dense  mass 
of  people  became  detached,  so  we  made 
our  way  through  the  crowd  towards  the 
elephant.    All  of  a  sadden,  we  saw  a 
general  rush  towards  ns,  and  we  heard 
somebody  say  that,    *^  something   had 
broke  loose  I^^    Not  being  of  an  innui- 
sitive  tarn  of  mind,  I  did  not  ask  what 
it  wast,  but  at   once  retired  under  a 
wagou  load  of  pelicans,  and  put  the 
young  Sparrowgrasses  through  a  door 
which  I  made  in  the  side  of  the  tent  with 
my  prunins  knife.    The  people  poured 
out  of  the  big  door  and  from  under  the 
edges  of  the  tent,  but  they  had  not  run  far 
before  the^  stopped,  and  proceeded  to 
make  inquiries.    Some  saia  it  was  the 
polar  bear,  whereupon,  several  respec- 
table  looking    men    suddenly    climbed 
over  a  fence ;  others  said  it  was  a  mon- 
key,  at  which  all  the  boys  set  up  a 
shouL  The  intrepid  oonduct'of  ihe  cash- 
taker  had   much  to  do  with  restoring 
confidence.    He  stood  there,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  tenti  smoking^  a  cigar  with 
imperturbable  firmness.     So  we  ail  con- 
cluded to  go  back  again  and  see  the  rest 
of  the  show.     When  we  got  to  the  door 
we  found  ihe  entrance  fee  was  twenty- 
five  cents.    We  represented  that  we  had 
been   in   before.     ''That   may  be,"  re- 
plied the  cash- taker,  ^'  but  we  don't  sell 
season  tickets  at  our  establishment.'* 

finding  the  discussion  was  likely  to  be 
violent  \y\\*m  this  point,  I  retired,  with 
some  suspicions  of  having  been  alightlv 
swindled.  When  I  got  home,  Mrs.  S. 
asked  ino  '*  if  I  hod  seen  the  elepliant  7^* 
I  u>ld  her  the  whole  st*)ry.  **  Well," 
saiil  bhe,  '*  that's  jiist  the  way  I  thought 
it  wuuM  be.     Tm  glad  I  did  not  go  in.** 


•  AUpk.  ihf  am  totter  of  tte  U«tarew  alphabeL    Jhrokablf  Iha  atoplMBt  vm  tte  Am  thtaf  aima  mv* 

■a  aw,  ihs  BMs  .^iifa-Mi 
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It  fleems  to  me  the  country  is  Tnarvel- 
lonslv  beaatiful  in  winter  'time.  The 
n amber  of  bright  davs  and  moonlight 
nights  is  surprising,  ^hc  sky  is  not  less 
blue  in  January  than  in  June,  nor  is  a 
winter  landscape  without  its  charms. 
The  lost  verdure  of  the  wooda  is  com- 
pensated by  the  fine  frost-work  woven 
in  the  delicate  tracery  of  the  trees.  To 
see  a  noble  forest  wreathed  in  icy  gems, 
is  one  of  the  transcendental  glories  of 
creation.  You  look  through  long  arcades 
of  iridescent  light,  and  the  vision  has  an 
awful  majesty «  compared  with  which, 
the  most  brilliant  cathedral  windows 
pale  their  ineffectual  fires.  It  is  tlie 
crystal  palace  of  Jehovah  I  Within  its 
sounding  aisles  a  thouirht  even  of  the 
city  seems  irreverent.  We  be^n  to  love 
the  country  more  and  more. 

**  Itf  dew7  mora,  and  odorous  noon,  snd  OTen, 
WiUi  luiiMt,  and  Itf  gorgeous  ministers, 
And  solemn  midnight's  tingling  lilentness ; 
And  autumn's  hollow  sighs  in  the  sere  wood, 
And  winter,  robing  with  pure  snow  and  erowns 
Of  starry  Ice  the  grey  grass  and  bare  bonghs ; 
And  spring's  Tolnptooos  pantlngs  when  iha  brsathef 
Her  first  sweet  kisses." 

Eere  you  begin  to  apprehend  the  won- 
derful order  of  creation,  tlie  lengthening 
days  aflcr  the  winter  solstice;  all  the 
phenomena  of  meteoric  machinery,  every 
change  in  the  wind,  every  change  in  the 
temperature;  in  the  leafless  trees  vou 
see  a  surprising  variety  of  forms,  l^he 
maple,  the  oak,  the  chestnut,  the  hicko- 
ry, the  beech,  have  each  an  architecture 
as  distinct  as  those  of  the  five  orders. 
Then  the  spring  is  tardy  in  town,  but  if 
you  have  a  hot-bed  in  the  country,  yon 
Bce  its  young  green  firstlings  bursting 
from  the  rich  mould  Ion;;  before  the  city 
has  shaken  off  the  thraldom  of  winter. 

One  day  in  the  month  of  March  I 
heard  there  was  to  be  some  sport  on  the 
Nepperhan  in  the  way  of  fishing,  so  I 
took  my  young  ones  to  see  it.  The  Nep- 
perhan  is  a  historical  river — the  Tiber 
of  Yonkers-  It  runs  in  a  straight  line 
for  about  forty  yards  from  the  Hudsjin, 
then  proudly  turns  to  the  right,  then 
curves  to  the  left,  and  in  fact  exhibits  all 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Mississippi  with- 
out its  turbulence  and  monotony.  It 
was  a  cold  day  in  spring,  the  air  was 
chill,  the  sky  grey,  the  Palisades  still 
ribbed  with  snuw.  As  we  appri)ached 
the  stream  wo  saw  that  a  crowd  had  col- 
lected on  the  deck  of  a  wrecked  coal- 
barge  moored  close  to  the  bank,  and  on 
the  ude  of  the  bank  oppo^te  to  the 
Imrgtf  a  man  was  standing,  with  one 


boot  in  the  water,  holding  up  the  < 
a  net  stretched  across  the  tide, 
other  end  (»f  the  net  was  fastened 
barge,  and  the  biglit,  as  the  saila 
was  in  the  water.  In  the  middle 
crowd  there  stood  upright  a  f^ur^ j 
looking  man  of  good  presence.  £ 
looked  like  a  weather-beaten,  sign 
portrait  of  General  Washington 
white  whiskers.  He  was  looking 
stream,  which  fn)ni  this  point  na 
rush  for  the  south  for  about  one  hi 
feet^  then  gave  it  np,  and  turned  < 
east,  around  a  clump  of  bushes, 
particular  animosity  General  Wa 
ton  had  to  this  part  of  the  str 
could  not  imagine,  but  he  was  da 
tliat  clump  of  bushes  with  a  zeal  "^ 
of  a  better  cause.  I  never  heart 
imprecations.  The  oaths  flew  frc 
lips,  np  stream,  as  the  sparks  fly  ft 
express  locomotive  at  midnight 
Slop's  remarks  concerning  the  ki 
the  string  of  the  green  kig  of  sc 
instruments,  beside  them,  was  lil 
der  pity.  Such  ill-natured,  nnol 
ble,  unamiable,  morducioua.  inali 
pitiless,  ruthless,  fell^  cruel,  fen 
proscriptive,  sanguinary,  unkind  e 
tions  were  never  fulminated  agi 
clump  of  bushes  before.  By-aiu 
flat-boat,  filled  witli  men,  turned  tl 
ner  and  came  broadside  down  s 
The  men  were  splashing  the  w« 
every  hide  of  the  flat-boat  to  dri^ 
fisl)  towards  the  net!  Thev  htd 
sticks,  boards,  bonghs,  and  bra 
Then  I  understood  General  Waaht 
He  had  been  ofTendcd  because  th 
boat  was  behind  time. 

Now  it  was  all  right:  I  saw  a 
expression  spreading  over  his  wf 
beaten  countenance,  as  a  drop  of  ( 
spread  over  rough  water,  anu  mol 
turbulent  features.  The  fl^t-bc 
scow,  was  long  enough  ti>  stretoh 
from  shore  to  shore.  The  »hoa' 
splashes  were  frightening  the  fial 
below  us,  in  the  water,  we  oould 
sionally  see  a  spectral  sucker  i 
hither  and  thither.  I  looked  eg 
General  Washington.  He  had 
the  end  of  tlic  not,  and  was  holdin 
his  hand.  His  face  expressed  inte 
ward  satisfaction — deep — not  vaii 
ous.  Near  and  nearer  swept  the 
side  of  the  boat,  down  stream  w 
net,  between  both  the  accumulatii 
General  Washington's  hand  trem 
he  was  getting  excited.  Here  it 
close  upon  us,  and  then,  by  the  w, 
of  the  Great  Mogul!  one  end 
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MOW  gronnded  on  the  opposite  bank^ 
the  bow  roDQded  to,  and  cat  fish,  pcroh, 
bull-head,  aod  sucker,  darted  through 
the  gap,  and  maJe  tracks  for  tlie  ino^&t 
wcluded  parts  of  the  Nepperhan !  But 
be  who  held  the  net  was  equal  to  the 
emergency — ^he  cursed  the  boat  out  at 
right  angles  in  instant — a  small  mfnarity 
of  the  fisli  still  remained,  and  these  were 
driven  into  the  net.  General  Wasliing- 
ton,  with  an  impulse  like  that  of  a 
Titan  rooting  up  an  oak,  pulled  up  his 
end,  tlie  net  split,  and  every  spe- 
cimen of  ichtliyology  ^dipped  through 
the  rent,  and  made  a  bee-line  for  the 
Hudson! 

^Nary  fish  I''  said  an  innocent  by- 
ituider.     General  Washington  turned 


an  eye  upon  him  that  was  like  a  Drum- 
mond  lii,'ht,  dropped  the  net,  took  off 
his  hat,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  that 
individual  sucli  an  account  of  liis  birth, 
parentage  and  family  connections  from 
the  earlie-ft  settlement  of  Westchester 
County  to  the  present  time,  tliat  a  pa- 
rental re^rd  fur  the  ears  of  ttie  young 
Bparrowfl^rassii,  induced  me  to  imrry 
them  otf  the  co:il-barge  in  the  quickest 
kind  of  time.  But  long  after  the  scene 
was  out  of  sight,  I  could  hear  rolling 
along  the  face  of  the  rocky  Palisades,  the 
reverberations  uf  the  big  oath:*,  the  reso- 
nant shadows  of  the  huge  anathemas, 
that  had  been  the  running  accompani- 
ments to  the  sucker  fishing  on  the  Nep- 
perhan ! 


ABBOTT'S  LIFE  OF  NAPOLEON. 


THE  career  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  is 
not  only  one  of  those  inexhaustible 
themea  which  will  ever  interest  the 
baman  mind,  but  is  a  subject  which 
demand js  on  the  part  of  the  historian, 
the  highest  intellectual  and  moral  quali- 
leations.  Any  man,  especially  in  tt.ese 
times,  is  presumptuous  who  undertakes 
the  task  of  portraying  tlie  deeds  and 
Infloenoe  of  Napoleon,  who  is  not  sus- 
tuned  by  such  attainments ;  and  he  who 
does  not  make  a  real  contribution  t(>  tliis 
field  of  inquiry — who  does  not  add  to  our 

Sitive  knowledge  of  his  subject,  has 
e«1,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
iiterest  he  excites  among  ordinary  read- 
oi. 

Mr.  Abbott,  in  his  recent  work,  has 
itt^ned  a  high  degree  of  popularity 
imong  a  certain  class  of  reader;*,  and  lie 
has,  therefore,  earned  thefnme  of  success. 
And  wliatever  questionable  opinions  he 
has  advanced,  he  cannot  probably  l)e 
lecnsed  of  insincerity.  lie  has  done  his 
bert,  and  made  a  very  readable  book; 
ilnce  his  Ftyle  \*  ffur,  and  hi:*  pages  are 
filled  with  entertaining  anecdote^. 

Nevertheless,  of  all  the  popular  works 
which  have  recently  come  from  the 
American  pre-^,  we*  believe  that  Mr. 
Abbott's  history  of  Napoleon  is  one  of 
the  least  creditable  as  an  intellectual 
prodnction,  and  one  of  the  most  excep- 
tfenabla  on  moral  gronnd<.  Ue  has  not 
oolj  pandered  to  popular  prejudice^i,  but 
haa  iDown  a  singular  obtnseness  to  great 


moral  distinctions.  We  thonght  the  day 
was  past  for  idolatry  of  military  suc- 
cesses, and  mere  Titanic  stren^^th  without 
reference  to  the  ol)jecti»  to  which  it  may 
be  directed,  liut  Mr.  Abbott  has  made 
a  de mi-god  of  a  man  whom  the  enlight- 
ened part  of  the  French  nation  regards 
as  the  overiurner  of  constitutional  free- 
dom, and  whom  the  Christians  of  other 
countries  have  been  taught  to  consider  as 
great  in  evil  as  he  was  in  good.  He  has 
nndertaken  to  remove  our  £ngli:(ti  pre- 
judices, and  enlighten  us  as  to  the  fault- 
less excellence  of  a  man  who  kept  the 
civilized  world  in  commotion  and  fear 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Na- 
poleon, according  to  him,  neither  com- 
mitted blunders  nor  crimes.  All  he  did 
was  pliilantiiropic,  useful,  goo<l,  desigued 
to  benefil  mankind,  and  coutribute  to 
human  happiness.  He  was  a  sort  of 
Providence  i»n  the  earth,  di.<|>en8ing 
favors,  and  ptmL^hing  injustice,  and 
bringing  good  out  of  evil.  He  was  an 
incarnation  of  all  goodness,  eagerly  seek- 
ing to  promote  peace  and  good  will  to 
men.  Never  have  we  read  such  an 
uninterrupted  strain  of  fulsome  panegyric 
of  any  mortal  from  the  beginning  to  the 
close  of  liis  career^lcfyinj:  all  the  laws 
of  historical  critici>m,  insulting  our  un- 
derstandings, and  making  a  mo<Tkery  of 
our  moral  sense.  The  blackest  atrocities 
are  palliated  and  excused ;  nor,  in  the 
whole  liistory,  do  we  find  a  single  line  of 
downright,  earnest   reprobation  of  any 
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act  of  the  warrior  whom  he  has  taken 
for  his  idol.  We  know  of  do  Iminan 
being  whom  philosophical  history  can 
ppcak  of  in  unmitigated  praise  or  censure; 
but  it  seems  from  Mr.  Abbott,  that  one 
fruitless  and  beneficent  mortal  did  arise 
in  tiie  la-^t  generation  to  bring  about  the 
reign  of  peace  and  justice  upon  the 
earth. 

Our  author  begins  with  tracing  back, 
OA  idolators  generally  do,  the  descent  of 
his  hero  from  the  illustrious  men  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  enumerates  the  early 
anecdotes  of  his  filial  piety  as  well  as  the 
indications  of  his  future  fame.  ^*  There 
were  no  tendencies  to  cruelty  in  his 
nature,"  though  he  loved  to  mimic  war, 
and  ^'  delighted,  in  fancy,  to  sweep  away 
the  embattled  host  witli  discharges  of 
grn|>oshot,  and  witness  the  dying  and 
the  dead  covering  the  ground."  There 
wa3  nothing  wrong  in  his  childhood,  and 
lie  spends  his  days  in  sylvan  solitudes, 
revelling  in  ^'the  visions  wliich  arose 
before  the  expanding  energies  of  his 
wonderful  mind,"  or — 

*'  BporUns  with  AmaryllU  in  the  ibade, 
Or  with  Uie  Unglet  of  Neara*!  hair." 

At  last  the  pensive  boy,  who  had  formed 
a  romantic  attachment  Ui  a  fair-haired 
maiden  that  nothing  c<»nld  eradicate  or 
divert,  is  sent  to  a  military  school,  where, 
8nubbe<l  by  ari>tocratio  companions,  lie 
acc^uires  a  heroic  disdain  of  rank.  The 
ami  ible  youth,  in  whose  bosom  were 
^^  no  malignant  passions,"  says,  at  the 
age  of  ten,  **  I  hate  those  French,  and 
will  do  them  all  the  mischief  in  my 
power."  Tims  was  engendered  his 
"  early  love  for  republican  institutions  " 
— a  love  which  seems  to  have  pursued 
him  in  afier  life,  not  merely  under  the 
torrid  skies  of  Egypt,  but  amid  the  frozen 
enows  of  Russia,  where,  in  his  republican 
zeal,  he  would  chiL<tise  the  Czar. 

However,  at  this  miliiarv-school  of 
Brienne,  the  young  Napoleon  was  a 
prodigy  of  attainments  and  indostry  as 
well  as  a  fanltless  model  of  reproachless 
chivalry,  cherishing  in  an  infidel  ago 
*'  the  spirit  of  hunianiry  and  just  concep- 
tions of  right  and  wrong."  He  is  also  a 
marvel  of  eloquence,  both  in  writing  and 
si>caking,  so  tliat  his  words,  reminding 
one  *'of  flaming  missiles  ejected  from  a 
volcano,"  captivate  both  veteran  officers 
and  aristocratic  ladies.  Even  the  Abb6 
Kaynal  listens,  entranced,  to  the  *^  bril- 
liant powers  of  his  masculine  imagina- 
tion."   At  last,  he  receives  the  appoint- 


ment of  second-lientenant  in  a  reg 
of  artillery,  and,  although  '^hla  fine 
was  devel(»ped  disproportionablj 
his  small  stature,**  yet  *^  his  feroinin 
portions,  when  arrayed  in  im 
cause  witty  ladies  to  declare  th 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  '  F 
boots.*"  But  the  magnanimooi 
officer  is  not  offended,  and  he  presc 
the  mirthful  maidens  ^an  el6| 
bound  copy  of  Puss  in  Boots."  Ii 
anecdotes,  the  admirins  author,  wi 
critical  sagacity  of  a  Niebuhrf  ■« 
presages  of  his  future  fame. 

MTe  do  not  want  to  detract  froi 
creditable  and  promising  charaot 
Napoleon  as  a  youtli,  nor,  at  this 
to  enter  uiK>n  a  discussion  resneotli 
genius  and  exploits.  We  admit, 
the  outset^  his  marvellous  talent 
still  more  marvellous  snooeaeei 
greatness  in  war  and  in  peace — hit 
liant  services  to  the  State,  and  hi 
claims  to  fame.  Our  limits  for 
dissertation  on  Napoleon.  It  is  on 
Ject,  in  this  connection,  to  show 
tlie  way  in  which  Mr.  Abbott  pn 
this  greatness,  these  servioes,  am 
fame.  We  place  Nai)oIeon  vwy  k 
the  scale  of  great  men ;  we  oiuy  < 
to  unmitigated  panegyric,  and  i 
like  to  see  some  approximation  to 
cal  analysis,  on  the  part  of  his  b! 
phers. 

Wo  cannot  follow  Mr.  Abbott  ' 
the  stages  of  his  hero's  progress  fro 
school  of  Brienne  to  the  si^ge  of  T< 
where  he  fir:st  distinguished  hima 
military  affairs.  His  talents  were 
develo[ied  and  rewarded  ;  and,  ] 
from  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  di 
stances,  and  partly  from  the  knon 
of  his  abilities,  ho  is  entrusted  wil 
charge  of  defending  the  National 
vention  when  tliis  body  was  inenac 
a  Parisian  mob.  The  republican 
of  the  young  soldier,  it  seems,  had 
somewiiat  damped  by  the  tempei 
excesses  of  the  Uevolution,  uf  whi 
was  an  eye-witness,  and  he  become 
advocate*of  law  and  order.  Nor  h 
services  at  Toulon  received  so  spe 
reward  as  the  impatient  philanth 
had  expected,  so  tliat  he  had  resign) 
commission,  liad  returned  to  Parii 
disgusted  with  human  nature,  *^l 
like  a  madman,"  perhaf)S  as  his  ne 
liHiked  in  London,  during  the  tei| 
Louis  PhilipiM),  and  '^abandoned  him 
the  expulsive  {lower  of  a  new  aflbe 

At  last  a  chance  was  offered  ti 
unhappy  philanthropist,  pining  aw 
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Ua  desire  to  do  good,  and  he  sncoeeds 
with  gnpe-ehot,  and  restores  the  reif^ 
of  law.  Thifl  wom  a  service,  and  we  take 
plea^ore  in  making  honorable  mention 
of  it,  since  by  his  energy  he  had  saved 
tlie  convention  and  rolled  back  the 
wa^es  of  anarchy.  T\\\9  service  wan  the 
tmo  commencement  of  his  great  career, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune. 
But  Mr.  Abbott  mildly  observes  that 
**  Napoleon  never  ceased  to  regret  the 
occurrence,  and  tried  to  fo^rct,  and  have 
otbers  forget,  that  he  bad  ever  deluged 
the  9tr«fet<i  of  Paris  with  the  blood  of 
Fbrnchmen/^  No  indignant  invectives 
Hca{ie  from  Mr.  Abbtitt  in  view  of  the 
nas^acre  of  Ja&,  or  the  butcheries  of 
3orodino;  bnt  when  Ka|>o]eon  really 
^ndered  a  service  to  the  canse  of  order 
vid  constitutional  freednm.  he  discourses 
with  a!l  the  mock  humanity  of  a  Social- 
ist, and  conld  make  us  believe  that  Na- 
poleon regretted  an  act  which  was  not 
odIv  a  duty  but  a  good  fortune. 

j'or  this  splendid  service  Napoleon 
obtained  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  gIorioU'*ly  triumfihed  over  the 
enemies  who  had  amtemplated  the  in- 
vasicm  of  the  soil  of  France,  when 
France  was  struggling  for  the  rights  of 
man.  He  returns  to  Pariii,  covere«l  with 
gliiry,  as  the  c<mqueror  of  Italy,  and  the 
•avior  of  his  country,  and  %te  sympathize 
with  \hU  sncce^e,  for  he  hnd  proved  liim- 
■df  a  gvnius  and  a  benefactor. 

For  this  second  great  service  he  is  re- 
warded with  a  new  army  for  the  inva- 
■on  of  Egypt.  How  does  Mr.  Abbott 
treat  this  'third  labor  of  the  modem 
Hercules? 

Was  the  invasion  of  Egypt  a  political 
-Mcessitr  ?  Did  Egypt  menace  the  liber- 
ties of  France  or  of  £iin)i)e  ?  Was  it 
leeeseiary  even  to  gain  possession  of  that 
ennntrv  in  onler  to  ward  off  any  attack 
of  Enjfland  in  that  quarter  of  the  world? 
Or,  was  the  invasion  an  act  of  ambi:ion 
and  desire  of  territorial  aggrandizement  ? 
Was  it  not  prompted  by  lust  of  conquest, 
to  extend  Fnmoh  influence  in  the  East, 
and  rival  England  in  colonial  ac(]uisi- 
tioos,  and  only  to  be  justified  by  the 
lame  argument  as  Alexander  could  urge 
fiir  pushing  his  conquests  into  India? 
Xspoleon  himself,  wearied  with  his  life 
in  Paris,  said,  **  We  mus»t  go  to  the  East, 
where  there  are  six  hundred  millions  of 
men."* 

The  desire  to  conquer  Oriental  mo- 
■archies  and  rear  up  a  gigantic  ciiipiro 
in  tiie  East,  was  his  earliest  and  must 
•berished  dream.    Nearly  all  hislorians 


speak  of  this  Egyptian  expedition  as  a 
most  ambitious  adventure — not  merely 
to  extend  French  conquests,  but  to  head 
off  England  herself. 

Mr.  Alibott  says,  ^*  the  expedition  of 
£g}'pt  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
enterprises  which  human  ainbitiim  ever 
acliieved,"  in  ord'jr  ^^to  establish  in 
India  governments  which  wuuM  respect 
the  rights  and  iTomote  the  happiness  of 
the  people.*'  In  proof  of  this  lie  quotes 
one  of  Napoleon^s  bulletins,  *"  People  of 
Egvpt,  I  am  come  to  restore  your  rigbts, 
anJ  revive  the  true  worship  oi  Moham- 
med,** and  Mr.  Abbott  adds,  with  all  the 
philosophicul  calmness  of  a  Ilallam,  *^  It 
was  an  interesting  peculiarity  in  the 
character  of  Napoleon  that  he  respected 
all  religions  as  necessities  of  the  human 
mind.'*  Such  even  is  his  faith  in  Napo- 
leon*s  beneficence  that  he  coRtinue.% 
*^had  he  but  succeeded  in  his  designs,  it 
is  probable  that  E^rypt  would  have  been 
a  civilized  and  prosperous  land,  with 
villas  of  elegance  and  refineTuent  embel- 
lishing the  meailows  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  shores  <»f  the  Re<l  Sea  would  have 
echoed  with  the  hum  of  happy  industry, 
and  opulent  cities  would  have  sprung  up 
where  the  roving  B«donin  now  meets 
only  des«ilation  and  ghwm,"  Now  if 
this  is  not,  to  say  the  leas:,  most  utterly 
wild  and  unfounded  8[)eculation,  then 
we  do  not  know  what  the  Euglisli  hm- 
guage  means.  Alas,  for  the  cause  of 
humanity!  Napoleon  failed,  and  the 
poor  benitfhted  and  oppressed  heathen 
of  the  Oriental  world  are  still  in  their 
bonds  and  superstitiims ! 

We  d»i  not  so  much  object  to  the  puer- 
ilities of  Mr.  Abbott^-the-e  are  good 
fur  children — Ids  book  is  professedly  writ- 
ten for  the  young — as  we  do  to  his  dis- 
regard for  the  principles  oi  right  and 
wrong.  We  do  not  like  to  see  the  career 
of  unscrupulous  ainbiiion  held  up  to  ad- 
miration, or  disguised  under  the  veil  of 
philanthropy  and  h)ve  for  republican  in 
stitutions.  We  prefer  to  call  tilings  by 
their  rijrht  name**— <itnl»ition  we  like  to 
call  ambition,  and  hyiK>crisy,  hyrjoori^y ; 
and  we  do  violence  to  our  moral  feelings, 
and  disregard  the  higher  interests  of 
truth,  when  we  endorse  sucli  ahsunlities 
a<i  Mr.  Abbott  presents  as  an  excuse  for 
the  inva>ion  of  Egypt. 

NapoIe*>n  returns  to  Paris  having  al- 
most niirarnlously  escaped  the  English 
cruisers,  covered  with  new  t'l^ry  as  the 
conquen>r  of  Ejsypt,  thanks  to  those 
mendacious  and  audacious  ouuctins  from 
which  the  venders  of  trashy  novels  ia 
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these  times  might  learn  a  lesson  iu  the 
art  of  pnffing.  We  will  not  comment 
on  the  balls,  the  fetes^  tlie  illaminations, 
the  rinpn^  of  bells,  the  roar  of  cannon, 
the  rejoicings— the  delirium  of  joy  with 
which  tho  hero  of  Aboukir  wa«  greeted 
by  the  people  of  France.  These  are 
the  rewards  of  conqueroi-s  to  stifle  the 
accusing  voices  of  conscience.  These 
are  the  devices  which  the  demon  of  war 
has  ever  made  use  of  to  blind  the  infa- 
tuated idolators  of  military  heroes.  The 
"conquest  of  Egypt"  paved  the  way 
for  tlie  dictatorship ;  or,  as  Mr.  Abbott 
asserts,  for  tho  hero  "to  rescue  France 
from  anarcli y,"  when  there  was  no  other 
anarchy  than  rival  factions  seeking  to 
monopolize  power.  Tiie  empire  was 
the  prey  of  the  strongest,  periiaps,  and 
as  tlie  strongest  dt/^At  to  rule,"  according 
to  Mr.  Carlyle,  Napoleon  was  justified 
for  overturning  the  constitntion  which 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  hod 
framed,  and  tlie  nation  itself  had  ac- 
cepted. 

"  Napoleon,''  says  Mr.  Abbotf,  "  form- 
ed no  conspiracy  against  the  Constitu- 
tion." lie  never,  surely,  would  rob 
France  of  her  Revolution.  Ue  was  too 
oonscientiuus  to  intrigue  for  the  sove- 
reign iK)wer.  Yet  even  our  author  goes 
on  to  relate  how  he  bribed  Lofcbvre — the 
commandant  of  tlio  guard  of  tiie  legishi- 
tive  bodie^<,  by  a  present  of  the  sword 
he  wore  nt  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
how  he  intrigued  with  the  various  heads 
of  parties ;  how  he  contrived  that  the 
leading  military  ohiefmins  should  pay 
their  court  to  him  at  the  same  hour  on 
tlie  famous  9th  of  November;  and  how 
tiie  coup'iCetat  placed  him  on  a  dictator's 
throne  by  the  name  of  ^t>\,  Consul 
There  was  no  conspiracy  here — amiable 
and  charitable  liisti>rian  that  thou  art — 
nil  the  deeds  of  thnt  day  were  black,  but 
the  cliief  noror  of  those  deeds  was  white 
— lie  wiH  innocent  as  a  child;  his  fraud 
was  simplicity,  hi»  treason  was  benevo- 
lence, an- 1  all  for  tho  goo<l  of  France. 

Thus  Napoleim  skived  his  country 
a^^ain,  and  carried  every  thing  before 
him  by  tho  f:iscinating  charm  ot  militJiry 
renown.  O!  tliou  dear-Mghted  and  im- 
iMirtial  critic,  verily  thou  art  a  second 
I)auiel,  to  reveal  justice  and  moral  wis- 
<lom.  JSi^'p  out,  0  learned  judge,  and 
receive  tlu*  plaudits  of  the  Ctesurs  and 
Orom wells  of  the  world— of  all  tyrants 
who  have  overturned  constitutions  on 
the  plea  of  revolutionary  necessity. 
True,  the  nation  a])proved  of  the  usur- 
pation, and  voted  it,  (\fler  it  had  taken 


place.  Would  it  not  have  been  more  Ia 
accordance  with  our  notions  of  republi- 
canism, if  the  nation  had  voted  the  con- 
sulate before  Napoleon  decreed  it,  and 
before  the  representatives  of  the  law 
were  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  when  protest 
would  have  been  madnass.  Since  power 
and  empires  belong  to  the  strongest, 
perhaps  the  usurpation  of  Napoleon  IIL 
was  equally  justitiable.  The  giddy  crowd 
cried  amen  in  view  of  their  own  degrsp 
dation,  yet,  neverthelessi,  freedom  gave 
one  piercing  cry  to  heaven  for  venge- 
ance, and  expired  amid  the  blaze  oijtim 
and  illuminations.  The  usurper  took  np 
his  residence  in  the  old  palace  of  tba 
Bourbons,  and  commenced  his  reign  m 
the  autocrat  of  France— or  as  Mr.  Abbott 
would  say,  as  the  defender  of  republioaa 
institutions. 

We  have  no  censnre  to  pass  on  Nar 
poleon  as  a  sovereign  ruler,  until  he  be- 
came intoxicated  by  his  victories,  and 
the  enormous  elevation  he  had  reached. 
He  did  seek,  doubtless,  to  develop  the 
resources  of  France,  to  make  roads,  boild 
monuments,  repair  fortifications,  reston 
credit,  employ  talent,  reward  genioi, 
compile  laws,  and  adorn  his  capital.  Ha 
sought  to  add  the  laurels  of  Augustas  to 
tho  more  dazzling  fame  of  Jnltns.  He 
wished  to  reign,  surrounded  like  Lonia 
XIV.,  with  artists,  philosophers  and 
scholars,  adoring  representatives  of  rank 
and  learning,  who  should  bum  before  his 
throne  their  perpetual  inoensc.  Like 
many  other  desiH>ts,  he  was  kind  to  all 
who  did  not  defy  his  power.  He  re- 
warded his  idolators  magnificently,  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  reigned  wisely 
and  firmly.  He  also  wished  for  peace, 
certainly  until  ho  had  consolidated  his 
power.  And  it  would  have  been  wise 
for  England  to  have  let  liim  alone. 
Providence  would  have  taken  care  o' 
the  results  of  the  Revolution. 

But  did  he  continue  to  be  the  guar 
dian  angel  of  the  best  interests  of  France 
Did  his  consulate  satisfy  him,  even  after 
his  brilliant  Italian  campaign,  the  pas- 
sage over  the  Alps,  the  victory  of  Ma- 
rengo, the  recovery  of  Italv,  the  humilia- 
tion of  his  foes  ?  What  shall  we  say  of 
his  second  usurpation,  the  seizure  of  an 
imi>erial  crown,  and,  with  it,  the  revival 
of  those  aniiquated  pageantries  which 
the  Revolution  had  repudiated  ? 

What  has  Mr.  Abbott  said  in  justi- 
fication of  the  murder  of  the  Dake 
D*£nghien,  the  repudiation  of  his  wifs, 
the  subversion  of  ancient  monarchieii 
the  insults  he  heaped  on  other  potei^ 
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Uuan,  the  inrfi<finn-«  of  Spnin  and  Kuijtia, 
ftDii  tho  ATjiMtidiH  re!!u»ltiiii>M  of  t'stab- 
Itfhiiu  <»n  'lio  iiiiiikrt  nr'  the  Seine  n  unU 
f^rsiil  iin'lilary  niimarchyf  C-iirnJen- 
dmii  hH<*  [tronniinrcd  thc'te  to  be  ^re.it 
criiiu'!!,  and  we  must  have  eoi.iTit  arpu- 
inentM  to  wij>eaw:iy  tlieir  di««;cra('e.  Wo 
do  nut  want  any  pretty  aiiec"lt»!e.-*  here, 
biiv  lie  pivtf  >niileH  tu  ruined  enurtifrs, 
and  pdd  to  ltn»keii-!iearted  widDws. 
Huiuaiiity  deinanil!i»  nutuw  coiivineini;  and 
OTcriKi^eriug  rea>on4  lor  these  nmns- 
tr«iiu  evils.  It  in  nut  enouKli  that  he 
eunterrvd  ble<«*lnir^,  if  the^o  were  can- 
ecUed  by  fiiib'<e«iiient  ealaniities.  We 
curuit  forgive  a  man  wh<i  \vm  intlietvd 
oo  our  cause  an  irreparable  wound, 
itinply  because  lie  wass  onee  our  friend. 
The  verdicts  of  enlightened  re:iai>n  will 
never  tn.*  in  his  favur. 

What  are  t!ie  ar^iment«  of  Mr.  A1>- 
bot:.  ill  rclatiiin  to  the  heartless  and 
treacherous  murder  of  one  of  the  nio^t 
irrepruar*iiab;e  of  the  fallen  I)ourlM>ns, 
which  «ici«urre«l  during  the  C«»n'«'d:itef 
H«  ui%iutains  that  he  inedira'ed  a  cou- 
Ipiracv  a^.iinst  the  life  «d  the  First  <\>n- 
m1.  kui  where  is  the  evidence?  l><ies 
Mr.  Abbott  bring  forwanl  anything  to 
nnive  it  i  Can  he  prove  more  than  that 
X*fMtl<Mfi  hu>pect*;d  Mich  a  crime?  The 
truth  IS  ho  hated  and  feare«l  liie  Hour- 
Uooo.  uiil  'h'ti-rnriiied  to  ronl  thciii  out 
of  Eir.ijfc,  as  it  he  were  an  orii'iital  des- 
pi#:.  And  the  lieir  of  the  Condes  was 
ll»e  n:\\  one  wimm  he  CiUild  seize,  and 
iiim  only  by  invading  a  in-utral  terri- 
tory, an  1  tcarin^'  him  tVoni  hi-«  liome  as 
Burn  knttiap  >!:ivc-.  And  him  XapoKMiii 
Liinapp*.  I,  arid  executed  like  a  niulefac- 
lor. 

It.e  only  r-xpressjon  we  can  find  in 
trie  :ii%tory  co:i>l<>mnatory  of  tliis  act  is 
lliw: — •*T:i»*-fiirit  i"  ^ai^ien^'d  in  renord- 
iof  tli»-*r  terrible  «lee«is  »if  violence  ami 
'ti!'p-i;*'  i.ii;  liM  iifime'iiarf'y  add-,  that 
"i:  i«  *  ;r:»ri-:ii.r  that  Napi»lo>iu  cemld 
li**^  J  .4»M»d  tiir.iiigli  a  can-i-r  so  woii- 
4«ff«I  iiA  •«••  f  d'l  of  temp'.'itioii,  witii  a 
fhrkru'Ttrr  -«i  »'«'"dMf»  nuilii-l  by  bliMni-'.ies 
•rf  dt— >..'ir  i:ij  :^ii«v.''  And  with  tlif^n 
pbi.'*"-';!  iiMj  r»"ii'irk«.  m;i.»  h!  ilie  mo-t 
ioefi-u-  i»i».-  Mf  .111  rritne-,  that  of  ui'iriUT, 
if  An'ti'iiir  !y  di<inii-H'd.  Xorhiiu;  in- 
<lirn&nt  i^»r,ip./«i  the  aiit}ii»r,  ami  in  the 
lenity ''f  lii-.  MT.icncf,  Wi*  are  reminded 
of  t'le  undent  lIoTnan  Sfiiator,  wtm,  on 
beving  that  one  of  his  slaves  h.id  cmmh- 
autt««l  a  willful  murder,  mildly  n'mark- 
ed  ihmt  he  .ihoubl  aurely  be  pmii^thed  if 
Imrepf'Bieti  the  offence! 

The  alleged  oomipinoy  of  the  Hour- 
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b<»ns  a;:ainst  the  life  c»f  Nup<»leon, 
"rou-iNJ.*'  >ay4  Mr.  AbliutT,  ^*  rij'uhlican 
France,  tn  ini'rv.-:i<i'il  i-tlorr?*  to  considi- 
dato  the  new  guvennnv.-nt.'"  So  Xapo- 
IwMi,  in  rrder  to  gratify  republican 
France,  consented,  thoiigh  wiili  relnc- 
lanre,  ti»  place  upon  his  brow  the  im|»e- 
rial  diadem,  as  it  his  life  would  be  luoro 
free  from  the  damrvr  of  as<£a<«'ina;ion  iia 
Empemr  than  as  runsul!  If  sU(*h  an  in- 
terpretation is  meant  for  children,  wo 
]»n»:eit  agnin-Jt  the  faNehotMl;  if  it  is 
iiifant  for  int»-Higrnl  n-aders,  it  is  an  in- 
sult. Wlio  d'»es  not  know  that  the  Se- 
nate, which  decreed  that  Napideon  IJo- 
naparte  Iw  named  emperor,  wjis  coin- 
|>o>ed  «»f  his  cnatui-us,  ami  lliat  the  ju'O- 
ple  and  the  army  to  whom  ho  appealeil 
for  tlie  c«»ntirniation  of  this  act,  were  his 
idolalors  and  >laves  I  And  did  not  N'a- 
]K)Ie4m  know  that  other  crowned  heads 
would  not  consent  to  this  and  itiat  it 
woiihl  be  the  signal  t»f  new  wars  which 
mu-*t  delui'C  Euptpe  in  l!»e  blood  i»f  nul- 
Iioii>?  Where  w.is  his  re[»ublican  zeul, 
or  his  l»enevolence,  or  his  patriotism,  in 
wa«liiig  to  a  tliMne  thnnigh  M-as  i.t 
bbMjd  I  True,  it  was  no  e«)ncern  of  Kng- 
land,  Austria,  or  Hus<ia,  that  he  >h«inld 
assume  any  title  which  the  French  wcro 
ready  to  'grant.  Hut  the  p»  iialty  yiw 
before  him  f«»r  tlu*  irratitic;tlii»n  of  his 
vanity — wars,  «'.ihtIai:ration-,  asid  ulii- 
inatc'rnin.  He  ti)i»k  the  li^k,  and  ri-apt-il 
the  |KMialty,  but  n-'t  uniil  tho  viriorii-s 
of  .lena,  Au.-'.vrlir/,  and  Eylai,  warte«l 
his  latuf  to  tlie  iimN  of  'he  earth.  Mr. 
Abbntt,  howevor,  in  the  nb!in«!:intv  tif 
his  charity,  put  llii'*  c«»n-tr!:ctio:i  on  t!io 
motives  of  NapoK-.n:  "  i.o  hi»peil  that 
Kun»i)0  w«»uM  bo  conciliatid  by  the 
chan^'c,  *.in'v  tlie  allied  ni-niarch-  cntor- 
tiiint-d  iippp.luMi-i..:i-J  that  npnhflcnn 
princijdin  might  cxtmtl  tlir.»i;u'h  tiu'ir 
dominion^  We  are  toinpted  to  lay 
down  nrir  p-n  and  \.\\\z\\  wX  thi- -np.'r!:;- 
tive  noiiM-n-f.  Knrup*-  I'.and  N.i;m>K**mi 
as  the  ap'»-tle  of  n-i-ul-In' itii-itn.  and  Na- 
poV-on,  to  vil. •!,«•■•  ill'"  f.ar-,  b-i-a-ii.-  I.ini- 
M-lf  an  emp-or!  A-  w,ll  niijh:  llnifis 
kill  CV^ir,  borau-.-  h.«  f.ar.-!  t':-:.rs 
itsHuemv  in  itmsim.!.!.-  .'.mi  -.-a.  y  . 
Niillu-r  C\i-ar  r.i»r  Na:'.'Ie..n  nv.i>  ;im- 
bitiousl  ,      ,  . 

Xu  s„oncr  had  tlir  |»OMce  ot  I  :Mt 
given  tin-  vinpi'rnr  l.i^un-  to  pr»^«i;nlo 
hi"»  plain  •»!  nnivi-r-^d  i-mpire.  than  ha 
cast  hi««  grenlv  i-Vi-.  i;;.on  lb-  Sp.ini».h 
monarch V.  ar.ti  n-oUvd  to  anM.;\  it.  l'» 
hi-  >wav'.  Tlir  unhappy  di-.-n-iors  U- 
twcMi  tiie  id.l  kiicj  Charles  I\  .  aiul  his 
children,  favored  bU  d«a,\iiU4.    >tTWB^ 
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armies,  under  •'arious  pretences,  invaded 
Spain,  and  the  royal  familj,  seduced  to 
Buyonne,  found  themselves  Che  prisoners 
of  NnT>oleon,  and  they  preferred  Inzurv 
and  self-indulgence  to  the  dangers  inci- 
dent to  >varf:ire.  Jcseph  Bonaparte  be- 
came king  of  Spain,  and  the  exasperated 
and  indignant  Spaniards,  aided  by  Eng- 
land, commenced  that  desolating  insur- 
rection, which  did  not  end  until  the  ar- 
mies of  Wellingttm  had  given  the  first 
great  check  to  him  who,  in  his  Nebuchad- 
nezzar arrogance,  had  said,  '^  that  it  was 
a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  human 
nndcrstanding  for  any  one  to  dream  of 
resisting  me/*  lie  himself,  at  St.  Hele- 
na, admitted  the  blunder  he  had  made, 
and  remarked  to  Las  Casas  '*  that  it  was 
the  first  cause  of  the  calamities  of 
France."  "  Perhaps,"  says  Alison, "  there 
IS  not,  in  the  whole  annals  of  the  world, 
bhckened  as  they  are  by  deeds  of  wick- 
edness, to  be  found  a  more  atrocious  sys- 
tem of  perfidy,  fraud,  and  dissimulation, 
than  that  by  which  Napoleon  won  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula." 
But  an  Englishman  is  prejudiced.  Ali- 
son is  a  bigoted  old  fogy.  Only  an 
American  is  capable  of  sitting  as  umpire 
in  this  matter,  or  as  Mr.  Abbott  says, 
^^  only  in  America  can  an  impartial  his- 
tory be  written."  Not  even  a  French- 
man is  fitted  for  the  task ;  but  Mr.  Ab- 
bott has  a  cloudlet  reason,  and  such 
varied  and  extensive  literary  attainments, 
that  he  aUme  is  capable  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  Napoleon— he  alone  has  the 
qualities  of  a  judge  and  critic — ^he  alone 
can  see  things  as  they  are — ^he  alone  has 
had  the  means  of  investigating  these 
dark  and  complieate<l  historical  qnes- 
tions  I  Aud  what  is  the  res[>onse  of  the 
American  oracle?  'Mf  Nai)oleon  had 
decided  to  sustain  the  claims  of  Ferdi- 
nand, he  would  have  been  grossly  recre- 
ant to  his  own  priuciples  in  upholding 
one  of  the  most  bigoted  despotisms  earth 
has  ever  known.  Standing  before  the 
world  as  the  adtocate  of  freedom^  he 
would  have  left  a  stigma  on  his  name 
which  could  never  have  been  cfiTaced. 
In  self-defence  he  took  from  the  Bour- 
bons that  power  which  they  were  striv- 
ing to  use  for  his  own  destruction,  and 
the  regeneration  of  the  Peninsula  com- 
menced." To  such  i>otent  arguments  no 
resiK)use  is  necessary.  What  a  pity  that 
so  noble  a  scheme  as  the  regeneration  of 
Spain  should  have  failed  I 

But  since  Mr.  Abbott  sees  nothing  in 
Napoleon  but  benevolence,  and  Icive  of 
freedom,  and  personal  disinterestedness. 


how  does  he  get  over  the  repudiation  of 
his  wife,  tlie  noble  and  generous  Joseph- 
ine, who  was  the  maker  of  his  fortunes, 
and  who  loved  her  husband  with  a  fidel- 
ity and  intensity,  of  which  no  one  hat 
ever  spoken  but  in  the  strongest  lan- 
guage of  admiration.  True,  he  appreci- 
ated this  love,  and  honored  the  charao- 
ter  of  the  empress,  caused  the  Pope  to 
celebrate  tlie  nuptials  a  second  time,  and 
even  consented  to  her  coronation,  wrote 
her  perpetually  the  most  afiTectionate  le^• 
ters,  and  gave  all  the  proof  which  so 
selfish  a  roan  could,  of  the  warmth  of  hit 
own  affections.  Tet  on  this  glorious  and 
accomplished  woman  he  inflicted  the 
most  heart-rending  of  all  cruelties,  and 
prevailed  upon  her  to  consent  publicly  to 
the  ruin  of  her  hopes,  and  the  wreck  of 
her  happiness,  the  greatest  sacrifioa 
which  mortal  woman  has  ever  triumph- 
antly passed  through. 

Mr.  Abbott  admits  that  ^Mt  was  a  vio- 
lation of  the  immutable  laws  of  God, 
and,  like  all  wrong-doing,  however  seem- 
ingly prosperous  for  a  time,  promoted 
final  disaster  and  woe."    But  why  add 
tliat  ^^  Napoleon  unquestionably  felt  thaU 
he  did  right."    Oan  a  man,  instructed^ 
in  Christianity,  violate  those  laws  whiek* 
it  pronounces  to  be  immutable  as  those  of 
God,  and  feel  that  he  is  doing  right  f   I^fr* 
this  a  doctrine    to  teach   the  young  ^T 
And  why  take  pains  to  quote  all  the  niii 
erable  apologies  of  French  writers 
this  blasting  infamy  ?    Napoleon  want 
an  heir,  did  he  ?     Why  not  select  one  of 
his  hopeful  nephews  f    No,  be  must  r»— ' 
pudiate  the  woman,  sprung  like  liiiEB 
from  humble  origin,  and   ally  hiioed^ 
with  au  imperial  family.     His  pride  and 
devouring  ambition  must  be  more  fully 
gratified,  and  Josephine  becomes  his  vio- 
tim,  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart     Surely, 
^*  in  America  alone  can  an  impartial  iiii- 
tory  of  Napoleon  be  written !" 

We  now  come  to  consider  Mr.  Abbott^ 
treatment  of  the  most  gigantic  of  lU 
Napoleon^s  crimes — ^the  invasion  of  Rot- 
sia.  This  ^^  great  demoeratie  ehi^^  ii 
represented  as  being  forced  into  the  wtr 
with  Russia,  in  consequence  of  the  gold 
and  intrigues  of  England,  a  country  upon 
which  the  author  vents  all  the  bittemsM 
that  seems  to  exist  in  his  loving  and 
charitable  nature.  '*  It  was"  ^^7^  h«i 
^'  the  struggle  of  liberty  against  oppree- 
sion."  "it  was  the  struggle  of  the 
friends  of  papular  rightft  against  the  par- 
tisans of  the  r>ld  feudal  aristocracy.** 
Therefore,  **  calling  together  his  aliiei, 
Prussia,    Austria,   Italy,"    &c,    among 
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wbom  of  course  were  no  friends  of  fen- 
daliism,  flristocracy,  or  despotism,  *^  the 
kini(  of  the  commons*'  *^  found  himself 
ftt  tbe  head  df  500,000  men,  all  re»dy  to 
follow  his  guidance  with  enthusiasm  " — 
to  proclaim  liberty,  we  suppose,  to  the 
■eris  of  Russia,  and  plant  colonies  of 
emanci;ia;en  C(»ss:icks  on  the  plains  of 
Moscow.  He,  the  friend  of  the  people, 
a  sort  of  Robespierre,  clothed  with  the 
armor  of  an  Alexander,  was  only  war- 
ring asainst  despotism,  and  to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power,  deranged  by  tlie 
tncroachments  of  Rossia.  Had  lie  bnt 
succeeded,  the  reign  of  peace  and  justice 
voald  have  commenced,  the  lion  and 
tbe  lamb  would  have  been  seen  side  by 
dde  lying  dowj  together,  and  the  great 
eonsnmmatiop.  of  human  happinesa 
would  hare  hocn  accomplished. 

"  For,"  ftf jd  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 
**  Paris  then  would  have  been  the  capital 
of  the  wurid,  and  my  old  age  would 
have  been  consecrated  in  ^ii^iting  every 
eomer  of  my  empire — in  receiving  com- 
plainta,  redressing  wrongs,  founding  mon- 
uments, and  doing  good.^* 

Thaa,  Napoleon  himself  admits  his 
own  bonndlesd  ambition  to  revive,  on 
the  banka  of  the  Seine,  the  recollection 
of  Rome.  ^This.  said  he,  was  my 
dream.**  And  a  pretty  innocent  dream 
it  wa* — to  head  an  army  of  more  tlian 
kalf  a  million  uf  men,  gathered  out  of  all 
tbe  continental  nations  whom  he  had 
fobfioed,  and  to  lead  them  over  frozen 
loows  to  victory  and  plunder,  until  no 
enemy  ahould  be  left  in  Europe  capable 
of  withstanding  him.  The  invading 
hoaus  however,  smitten  by  the  hand  of 
Qod,  only  9er%*ed  to  dye  the  rivers  with 
Uieir  blood,  and  whiten  tbe  soil  with 
their  honea. 

Kotbinz,  however,  escapes  from  the 
Iken  of  Mr.  Abbott  derogatory  to  the 
faune  or  character  of  his  hero,  even  in 
thm  prueecntion  of  this  most  astonishing 
■icheme  of  maddened  ambition.  Tliis 
horrible  campaign,  which  no  tme-mind- 
«d  man  can  contemplate  to  the  end  of 
^ime  without  a  shudder,  if*  only  a  bc- 
laerolent  mission  to  give  liberty  to  Po- 
land, equal  right"*  to  Cossacks,  and  moral 
grandeur  to  the  French  nation. 

Bat  we  cannot  pursue  this  sulject  fur- 
ther.    We  are  filled  with   feelings  of 
minted  disgnst,  pity,  and  indignation. 
"We  have  no  heart  to  follow  onr  author 
In  his  chapters  on  Nai>oIeon*s  fall,  exile, 
death,  ana  burial,  nor  on  the  restoration 
of  his  remains  to  the  banks  of  the  Scino, 
"  which  he  luved  so  well,''  uinl  where  he 


now  lies — where  he  will  probably  for 
centuries  lie,  in  granite  and  in  marble 
vaults,  in  comparison  with  whose  mag> 
nificcnce,  the  tombs  of  the  Osesars  are  as 
mounds  of  clay. 

Our  conceni  is  not  with  Napoleon. 
His  history  vindicates  his  fame.  We 
have  to  do  with  a  biographer  who  has  en^ 
dorsed  his  worst  acts,  p.illiated  his*  trea- 
cheries and  cruelties,  excused  his  blun- 
ders, and  glorifieil  his  name  in  every 
variety  of  undignified  panegyric.  The 
ambition  of  Napoleon  was  philanthro- 
py, his  heart lessness  the  dictate  of  a 
comprehensive  policy,  and  his  selfishness 
the  result  of  enlarged  political  wisdom. 
No  great  moral  troths  are  enforced  in 
view  of  mistakes  and  crimes.  The  feara 
and  injured  dignity  of  nations  are  de- 
nounced as  selfisir  desires  to  preserve 
feudal  and  aristocratic  distinctions,  and 
their  final  rising  to  vindicate  their 
wounded  honor  and  restore  their  cher- 
ished nationalities,  are  painted  with  the 
single  view  of  showing  their  revengeful 
fury  in  crushing  a  man,  when  misfor- 
furtune  had  overtaken  him,  who  was  a 
benefactor  of  his  race,  and  the  name  of 
all  names  of  which  humanity  has  the 
greatest  reason  to  be  proud. 

And,  throughout  tlie  work,  England 
comes  in  for  an  eshaustless  subject  of 
abuse,  as  if  all  the  depravity,  since  the 
original  transgres?ii>n,  were  centered  in 
those  aristocratic  families  who  were 
among  the  bitter  enemies  of  Napoleon. 
England  has  her  faults — ^and  we  would 
not  shield  them.  England,  too,  was 
punished  for  the  interference  she  as- 
sumed in  the  struggle  of  the  Revolution. 
England  still  has  tiie  misfortune  to  pre- 
serve many  of  the  injustices  of  feudal 
ages.  But  it  is  a  mi>(take  to  suppose 
that  England  is  the  foe  of  the  liberties 
of  Europe.  In  her  lovely  retreats  are 
still  sheltered  those  patriots  whom 
France  will  not  tolerate  on  her  soil. 
She  is  still  the  asylum  of  persecuted  ex- 
iles who  could  not  live  in  any  other 
Country  in  Euroiie.  Wirh  all  her  feu- 
dalities and  aristocracies,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that,  in  England,  there  is  no 
imperial  despinisiii — no  army  of  spies, 
no  system  of  ,"L<<^|K>rts,  no  shackles  on  the 
press,  no  inquiMi:t>r>il  police,  no  alliance 
with  Jc:^uits,  no  reli^jions  persecution, 
no  preponderance  of  military  ))ower. 
We  havi>  spent  happy  years  both  in 
England  and  France,  but  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  in  all  the  sub- 
stantial elements  of  liberty,  of  truthful- 
ness, of  progress,  and  of  moral  elevation^ 
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England  stands  as  far  ahead  of  France, 
aldiough  tlie  shade  of  Napoleon  still 
hangs  AS  a  spell  over  the  land,  as  the  an- 
cient. Puritans  Buri)a.<i8ed  the  Jesuits  in 
all  th()<o  qualities  which  ennoble  man, 
or  support  the  canse  of  Ohristian  oivili- 
zation. 

In  regard  to  the  style  and  literary 
merits  of  Mr.  Abbott's  history,  we  have 
a  tew  closing  words  to  add.  The  book 
is  attractive  to  ordinary  readers,  for  it 
abounds  in  anecdotes  and  stories,  and 
never  soars  beyond  popular  appreciation. 
It  is  written  in  language  that  all  children 
can  understand.  It  is  as  full  of  agreeable 
twaddle  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat.  As 
written  originally  for  a  popular  maga- 
zine, such  light  reading  should  not  be 
too  severely  criticised.  But  since  he  as- 
pires to  republish  his  work  for  another 
class  of  readers  he  has  made  a  mistake. 
Literary  fame  is  not  perpetuated  by 
children,  or  the  unreflecting  people  to 
wliose  prejudices  he  has  yielded,  and  to 
whose  ta<ites  he  has  pandered.  Nor  can 
the  people  themselves  read  over  again 
the  pleasant  pneriiitios  which  amused 
their  vacant  hours,  when  the  chapters 
only  periodically  appeared.  In  two 
large  volumes  tliere  is  rather  too  mooh 
of  sweet  things.  Even  children  may 
nauseate  after  too  bountiful  a  feast  of 
sugar  candy,  just  as  older  people  turn 
away  from  milk  and  water,  or  ginger 
pop.  IVue,  the  history  never  descends 
to  vulgarity  or  coarseness.  There  ia 
even  a  sort  of  mock  reliuement  about  it. 
It  prossips  pleasantly,  though  in  diluted 
language,  those  frivolous  anecdotes 
which  fiirgotten  authors  detailed  to  a 
former  genenition.  It  discourses,  flip- 
pantly, yet  mildly,  as  if  to  a  class  of  girls 
whose  tender  training  forbids  the  ap- 
preciation of  other  tlian  very  «My  les- 
sons. No  harshness,  no  savage  invective, 
no  scornful  sarcasm,  escapes  from  the 
punctilious  author.  The  book  cannot 
bo  censured  for  bitterness  or  spleen, 
except  against  British  aggression.  It  is 
full  rather  of  ecstatic  a^l  mi  ration — a  sort 
of  [Kxlautic  adrninition  of  strength  and 
lioroism — a  kind  of  womanly  panegyric 
of  masculine  energy.  There  is  nothing 
about  it  wliich  is  rude,  or  Invv,  or  vulgar, 
except  in  its  prejudic^es.  There  is  not  an 
expression  in  wl.ich  a  delicate  young 
lady,  from  tlie  pretentions  famiHes  of 
ignorance  and  imbecility,  may  not,  with 
propriety  repeat,  as  from  her  mamma. 
All  is  as  decorous,  as  if  it  were  a  dis- 
course in  a  pulpit  eulogizing  the  m^esty 


of  Satan,  not  indeed  in  ICiltonin  lan- 
guage, but  in  attractive  baDy  talk  to 
Sunday  school  children.  Nor  are  there 
in  it  dry  words  that  born.  It  b  not  re- 
deemed even  by  fire,  or  strength. 

But  it  is  popular,  and  therefore  it 
becomes  us  to  be  discreet.  Well,  let  it 
have  its  day.  We  have  done  our  datr. 
We  have  discharged  an  unpleasant  toak, 
because  we  think  it  is  time  to  otter  onr 
indignant  protest  against  the  pemicioQi 
moralities  of  our  unshackled  press.  We 
have  no  ill  feeling  against  the  author 
personally,  since  we  are  not  honored 
witli  his  acquaintance.  We  simuly  have 
endeavored  to  expose,  what  we  honestly 
believe  to  be  the  dangerous  inflnenoe 
of  the  book  on  those  for  whom  it 
is  professedly  designed.  On  the  nunds 
of  men  we  have  no  fear  of  its  insidioot 
poison.  Its  effect  on  that  progressive 
and  enterprising  personage,  known  as 
Tonng  America,  deserves  a  more  oare- 
ful  and  severe  consideration. 

We  do  not  like  to  close  this  review  of 
Mr.  Abbott^s  History,  without  offoring 
a  few  observations  on  the  career  of  tlia& 
remarkable  man  whom  he  has  so  extra- 
vagantly eulogized,  since  we  do  not  wisla 
to  be  understood  as  detracting  from  )am 
greatness  and  merits.  Because  Napoleon. 
has  been  put  too  high,  we  would  not  pofc 
him  too  low.  He  was  a  great  geniuu 
and  rendered  great  services,  in  spite  of 
his  defects  and  blunders. 

Tet  in  no  country  has  it  been  the 
fashion  to  exalt  him  so  generally  as  is 
the  United  States ;  and  one  proof  of  tUs 
assertion,  is  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Ab- 
bott's book — ^fulsome  and  adulatory  as  ft 
is.  One  would  suppose,  in  a  RepnbUe 
like  ours,  where  constitutional  liberty  ii 
so  highly  valued,  and  where  peaoefid 
virtues  and  callings  are  the  basis  of  cor 
civilization — a  country  populated  with 
farmers,  merchants,  and  manufactures— 
a  country  which  is  protected  by  an  army 
of  only  12,000  men — a  country  when 
insUtutions  are  pre-eminently  pacific,  and 
whose  international  policy  is  noncom- 
mittal, that  such  a  man  us  Napoleon 
would  be  no  favorite.  But  it  is  one  of 
our  strange  inconsistencies  to  love  him, 
just  as  we  hate  England — the  country  of 
all  countries  we  ought  to  cherish,  after 
our  own,  because  England  is  the  land  of 
our  fathers,  and  its  institutions  are  those 
of  freedom,  and  are  more  kindred  to 
those  wliioii  we  prize  than  any  whioh 
exist  in  other  lands,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  noble  and  generous  character  of  its 
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people,  erer  ready  to  rnako  sacrifices 
when  prompted  by  honor  or  doty. 

But  we  will  nr)t  qnarrel  with  popalar 
predilections.  It  is  n.«eles:«  to  argne  Against 
these.  Xor  do  we  seek  for  reasons  why 
Napiileon  is  un  objecc  of  popular  idolatry 
among  our  citizens.  Wc  love  instinct- 
ively the  heruic  and  the  grand.  We 
worehip  success.  We  bow  down  to 
strength.  Th»  is  vnl^jnr,  but  it  is  nata- 
ral.  The  many  are  not  disiTiininatinff, 
and  never  were,  and  never  will  be.  We 
might  croak,  if  we  felt  inclined,  in  view 
of  the  bad  taste  of  ni:gorities,  bat  no 
good  would  come.  We  sliould  be  con- 
adered  ba  "old  fogies,"  who  are  not  in 
Fery  good  repute  in  Tonng  America, 
vho^  oracles  are  not  the  old,  or  ex- 
perienced, or  wise.  We  scarcely  tolerate 
a  jndge,  or  a  clergyman,  or  a  statesman, 
when  lie  has  grown  grey  in  services 
which  in  other  countries  are  valued  in 

Svportion  as  men  are  experienced.  If 
apoleon  had  lived  to  be  a  moderate 
aoa  wise  monarch,  we  should  lose  sym- 
pathy with  his  character.  But  he  was  a 
meteor — blazing  on  the  battle-field, 
bnoic  in  action  and  strife,  and  we  can- 
nut  rei^lst  the  fascination  of  his  deeds. 

We  are  not  disinclined  to  praise 
Vapoleon  until  he  was  iiit«>xicAtcd  nith 
Us  successes  and  with  the  a<]uIarion  he 
ererywliero  received.  Until  after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  his  career,  though  stained 
by  some  crimes,  was  on  the  whole, 
hontirable  as  well  as  gioriuus.  lie  was 
wonderful  even  us  a  youth,  and  early 
fave  indications  of  future  fame.  lie  was 
Mt  an  amiable  and  I'^ving  youth,  but  he 
was  Btudinu«,  industrious  indefatigable, 
ind  unseduced  by  the  onlinary  follies  of 
Ids  com[>anion:i.  He  was  simply  am- 
Utioas  and  asfpiring,  and  consequently 
floM  and  calculating,  although  he  had 
the  tact  to  veil  his  selfishness  with  the 
nantle  of  occasional  generosities.  He 
never  was  sordid — never  valued  money 
exeept  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Nor  was 
be  forgetful  of  favors.  He  remembered 
and  rewariled  his  early  benefactors.  Mr. 
Abbott  lioa  enumerated  many  interesting 
anecdotes  in  pr«>of  of  his  gencro.-ity  and 
kindness,  the  truth  of  which  wo  do  not 
qne^tion. 

Xur  was  Napoleon  ever  a  ^*  sanguinary 
nan/' delighting  in  cruelty  and  bloodshed 
for  their  own  sake.  We  even  palliate 
the  maMacre  of  Jaffa,  on  the  grounds  of 
milttary  necessity,  of  whioh  Napoleon 
mu**t  bie  supposed  to  have  been  a  judge. 
He  knew  his  circumstances  better  than 
we  possibly  can  know.    It  u  very  shal- 


low to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  military 
policy  of  the  great  masters  of  war.  We 
would  no  more  condemn  Napoleon  for 
the  measures  which  ho  pursued  in  his 
extremities,  than  wo  would  Cromwell 
for  his  cruelties  in  Ireland.  We  do  not 
think  very  highly  of  the  wisdom  of  those 
Dutch  deputies  who  undertook  to  lecture 
the  great  Marlborough  on  the  art  of  war. 
The  defence  of  war,  if  defence  there  be, 
is  on  the  grounds  of  expediency.  We 
cannot  find  uianv  abstract  truths  from 
the  go>pe1  in  its  oefence.  Yet  we  believe 
in  its  lawfulness,  when  we  coui^ider  the 
constitution*  of  human  society,  and  the 
nature  of  man.  We  do  believe  in  the 
necessity  for  the  confederation  of  the 
weak  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
strong.  Wo  believe  in  the  imperative 
duty  of  rulers  and  of  governments  to 
maintain  law  and  order.  Nor  can  we 
see  how  the  strong  are  to  be  repelled, 
and  evil  doers  punished,  without  resort 
to  other  weapons  than  that  of  love.  The 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  is  fiting  for  an 
ideal  state  of  society,  such  as  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be  on  our  earth 
until  the  lion  sliall  lie  down  with  the 
lamb. 

Hence  we  admire  the  early  victories 
of  Napoleon,  since  they  were  obtained 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country— ene- 
mies who  sought  to  invade  its  soil,  and 
root  out  all  reforming  principles  of  g<i- 
vernment.  Wo  have  admitted  the 
stern  necewity  of  the  '*  whiff  of  grape- 
shot,"  that  'potent  argnmcnt  which 
Napoleon  used  to  silence  the  disorganiz- 
ing mob  who  sought  to  destroy  the  con- 
stituted authorities  which  France  had, 
as  a  nation,  decreed.  He  saved  the  con- 
vention, and  restored  order  in  a  distract- 
ed country.  This  was  a  great  service, 
and  deserved  a  great  reward. 

And  the  Italian  campaign  was  also  a 
brilliant  achievement,  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  so  in  the  history  of  war — a  pure 
triumph  of  genius  and  praiseworthy  en- 
thusiasm— a  truly  glorious  victory  over 
tyrannical  powers.  NajMileon  humbled 
an  ancient  monarchy,  when  that  mo- 
narchy sought  to  suppress  useful  reforms 
in  another  country,  and  to  make  a 
mockery  of  human  rights.  Nor  were 
his  victt»ries  stained  with  cruellies.  Ho 
secured  the  respect  even  of  the  vanquish- 
ed, and  the  admiration  of  neutral  na- 
tions. It  was  natural  that  the  French, 
threatened  with  overwhelming  dangers 
from  foreign  enemies,  should  honor  their 
deliverer.  The  laurels  \\\\\c\\  encircled 
the  brow  of  the  conqueror  of  Italy  were 
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fairlj  won.  It  would  be  mean  and 
u^joHt  to  withhold  from  the  youthful  vic- 
tor the  honors  he  had  earned. 

But  the  campaign  in  £gypt  should  not 
be  spoken  of  wiiU  such  exalted  praise. 
Here  the  cause  wa<«  questionable.  It  was 
not  a  necessary  war.  It  was  dictated 
by  lost  of  conquest.  It  was  undertaken 
to  head  off  England  in  her  aggressions  in 
the  East.  Napoleon  sought  to  possess 
himself  of  oriental  empires.  We  cannot 
praise  any  war  which  has  for  its  ob- 
ject merely  territorial  aggrandizement. 
France  did  not  need  sucn  conquests  in 
the  East.  France  was  right  in  resisting 
those  euemies  who  sought  to  invade  her 
soil,  or  interfere  with  her  revolution; 
but  she  was  not  right  in  seeking  to  add 
the  Eastern  world  to  her  already  ezten- 
Bive  domains.  No  boasted  interests  of 
commerce  can  justify  such  an  invasion  as 
Napoleon  projected.  Nor  did  Provi- 
dence smile  on  liis  undertaking.  It  is 
seldom  that  any  enterprises  signally  un- 
just have,  in  tlieso  modern  times,  been 
permitted  to  thrive.  Napoleon  was 
prospered  as  the  avenger  of  his  nation's 
wrongs ;  and  only  such. 

Again,  it  nmst  be  confessed,  there 
were  many  palliations  for  his  usurpa- 
tion of  sovereign  power ;  but  they  are 
only  palliations  after  all.  We  urge  for 
him  the  same  excuses  that  we  do  for 
Cromwell  when  he  overturned  the  gov- 
ernment which  he  professed  to  serve. 
France,  perliai)8,  was  not  fit  for  liberty, 
and  Napoleon  knew  it.  He  believed 
tliat  he  was  the  only  man  who  could 
rule  France.  Therefi>re  he  seized  what, 
constitutionally,  he  had  no  right  to 
claim.  His  only  plea  was  that  of  revo- 
lutionary necessity.  But  even  tiiis  is  dis- 
puted. It  is  not  certain  that  France  was 
not  fit  for  self-government.  If  she  was 
not,  her  great  revolution  was  a  mockery 
and  a  blunder.  Yet  her  revolution  is 
tlio  most  glorious  event  in  her  history, 
and  was  productive  of  permanent  bless- 
ings which  oven  Napoleon  could  not 
pervert  or  take  away.  The  horrid  atro- 
cities of  that  revolution  are  only  one  side 
of  the  question — a  partial  and  incom- 
plete view  of  the  picture.  Robespierre 
and  Danton  were  not  the  heroes  of  that 
wonderful  rising.  The  true  Iieroes  were 
the  insulted  millions,  clamoring  for  jus- 
tice. Those  who  demolished  the  Bas- 
tille, who  formed  the  first  National  As- 
sembly, who  abolished  the  old  feudal 
<^i.sti  net  ions,  and  tlie  unequal  privileges 
of  tlie  aristocrac}',  and  tiie  rigiine  of 
priests,  were  the  heroes. 


Napoleon  did  not  seek  to  destroy  tha 
work  of  the  Refonners.  He  rather 
sanctioned  and  perpetuated  it  in  his 
**  code**  and  in  his  varioos  regulations. 
As  First  Consul,  his  reign  was  beneficent. 
We  need  not  enumerate  liis  great  works 
as  a  legislator,  and  as  the  restorer  of  do- 
mestic tranquillity.  His  enliifhtened 
mind  perceived  the  necessities  of  France, 
and  he  devoted  his  energies  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  by  works  of  internal  improve- 
ment, and  various  schemes  to  develop 
the  resources  of  his  country.  And  M 
probably  desired  peace.  He  wished  to 
reign  as  an  imperial  benefactor,  arbi- 
trarily, it  is  true,  and  by  military  forosy 
still  with  a  view  of  making  France  pow- 
erful and  prosperous. 

But  the  nations  would  not  allow  him 
to  prosecute  his  work.  Thev  combined 
against  him.  They  were  jealons  of  him, 
and  they  detested  the  ideas  of  his  go- 
vernment. Tliey  sought  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  the  reign  of  legiti- 
macy. 

Til  en  followed  a  great  military  career 
as  supreme  leader  of  the  armies  of 
France.  Again  he  gained  gloriout 
victories,  again  humbled  his  adversaries 
— again  taught  useful  lessons  to  the  M, 
tyrants  of  mankind.  The  second  con- 
quest of  Italy  was  more  brilliant  tlian 
tne  first.  Tlie  battle  of  Marengo  wsa 
the  greatest  of  the  successes  he  had 
gained  in  war.  He  became  the  arbiter 
of  Europe. 

Then  he  seized  the  imperial  crown, 
and  sought  to  establish  a  new  dynasty 
of  princes,  and  to  erect  a  proud  mon- 
archy on  the  ruins  of  the  other  states 
of  Europe.  We  cannot  tolerate  this  in- 
creased ambition.  We  cannot  exonsa 
this  new  usurpation.  He  now  insnltel 
the  nation  lie  nad  saved :  he  was  a  trai- 
tor to  the  great  cause  which  he  had 
early  espous^ ;  he  became  a  Nebnohad- 
nezzar,  unapproachable  from  pride,  a 
second  Louis  XIV.,  whom  ho  now  resem- 
bled. Intoxicated  with  success  and  flat- 
tery, he  not  only  aspired  at  universal 
dominion,  but  made  great  blnndeiib 
Tlie  invasion  of  Russia,  and  his  seizpra 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  were  crimei 
of  such  magnitude  that  they  infuriated 
the  nations  of  Europe. 

Had  it  not  been  for  these  two  blundera^ 
he  might  have  perpetuated  his  power, 
and  left  his  magnificent  empire  to  hk 
heirs.  But  for  these,  all  Europe  coold 
not  have  contended  against  him,  with 
any  hope  of  success. 

But  Jprovidence  bafiQed  his  eohemei. 
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His  armies  were  buried  amid  the  snows 
of  Rosna,  and  oould  not  be  restored. 
France  lost  her  gallant  defender.  Tiie 
•tnrilr  veterans  of  Jena  and  Ansterlitz 
•nd  Eylau  had  perished,  and  there  were 
none  to  take  their  place.  The  mighty 
usurper  was  defenceless.  He  lost  the 
game  in  which  were  staked  his  hopes  of 
nni versa!  empire. 

Then  the  nations  rose  a  second  time, 
and  this  time  they  were  successful,  for 
they  fought  a  crippled  hero,  whom  the 
elements,  not  man,  had  beaten.  The 
battles  of  Dresden  and  Waterloo  finished 
the  military  career  of  Napoleon,  and  he 
was  sent  to  a  lonely  rock  in  the  ocean — 
to  meditate  and  to  die.  The  greatness 
of  bis  fortune^  was  only  exceeded  by  the 
bitterness  of  his  humiliation.  Never 
before,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  has 
mortal  climbed  so  high,  never  before  did 
hero  fall  so  low.  Yet  he  died,  a  proud 
Pharisee,  Justifying  his  courses,  without 
recognizing  the  arm  which  had  visited 
him  with  its  chastising  rod. 

*•  A  riiiffl*  ttep  iDto  the  right  had  nuito 
This  maa  the  WMhlngtoa  of  worklt  betrijed ; 
A  iin|(*3  itcp  Into  the  wrong  has  glren 
Bla  naaw  a  doobi  to  all  the  winda  of  heaven.** 

It  is,  howeyer,  one  of  the  virtues  of 


our  humanity  to  forget  injuries  and  re- 
member services.  Thus  we  palliate 
those  great  mistakes  and  crimes  which 
Kapoleon,  intoxicated  by  unparalleled 
succeiiseo,  coniinitte<l  acainst  society  in 
his  latter  days,  and  dwell  on  those  early 
and  magnificent  feats  of  heroism  which 
restored  the  glory  of  an  afiSicted  nation. 

Na|>oleon,  as  a  great  man,  claims  to 
be  judged  by  his  services,  not  by  his 
defects  and  faults.  The  question  fur  us 
to  solve  is,  wliether  his  undoubted  ser- 
vices should  counterbalance  the  great 
crimes  which  must  be  laid  at  his  door. 
And  when  we  have  settled  this  hard  and 
knotty  point,  we  may  indulge  in  a  few 
reflections  such  as  philosophical  history 
suggests. 

Napoleon^s  career  teaches  the  vanity 
of  military  glory,  when  warfare  is  not 
carried  on  in  defence  of  the  great  per- 
manent rights  of  mankind,  and  also 
speaks  volumes  of  the  retributive  justice 
of  the  overruling  Power.  But  we  will 
not  dwell  on  these  truths.  The  verdict 
of  enlightened  humanity  is  yet  to  be 
given,  although  we  think  that  this  verdict 
must  have  been  anticipated  by  the  lonely 
exile  at  St.  Helena,  when  the  curses  of 
widows  and  orphans  were  wafted  over 
oceans  and  continents  to  the  rook  on 
which  he  was  chained. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


CUUayB  AND  DIBCURfliyK. 

BICKENS  once  described  us  as  "  a 
tongue-y  people."  The  phrase  was  ex- 
pnsnye.  Our  American  Democracy  is  a  gift 
«f  toaguea.  Our  whole  company  prophecies 
fat  a  Pentecostal  outburst  of  intellectual, 
freedom  which  is  quite  inconceivable  to  the 
Eoropean  mind,  over-ridden  as  it  is  with 
despotism  in  government,  fashion,  intellect 
tad  business,  Accordingly,  everybody 
writes.  In  newspapers,  magazines,  or 
books,  ai  astonishingly  large  proportion 
of  the  entire  population  aspires  to  speak  to 
bii  or  her  fellow-men  with  the  presumed 
OBphaais  of  set  publication  ;  insomuch  that 
print  now  being  almost  the  rule,  publica- 
tioQ  is  not  emphatic  Ninety  in  the  hun- 
dpid  of  books  now  published  are  such  as  do 
actuslly  require   to  be  read  with  strict 


watchfulness  ag^aintt  remembering  elthei 
their  matter  or  their  manner.  There  is  a 
frightful  eruption  of  literary  humors  upon 
n&  Every  person  who  has  indited  words 
enough  to  make  a  book,  straightway  makea  a 
book.  The  thoughts  may  already  have  flut- 
tered before  the  public  eye.  upon  the  wings 
of  a  magazine,  or  the  more  transient  pinions 
of  a  newspaper.  Perhaps  the  material  is  so 
vapid  or  so  ragged  that  the  author  stultifles 
himself  by  broadly  avowing  carclcsr:ne;«s  or 
incompetence  in  his  preface.  Even  farragos 
of  disjointed  newspaper  paragraphs,  with  no 
more  coherence  or  significance  than  the 
sandy  ridges  which  the  Scottish  wizard  set 
his  troublesome  servant-fiend  to  twist  into 
ropes,  must  needs  be  concatenated  into  a 
book.  If  the  words  have  been  written, 
they  must  be  worth  printing.  It  would  not 
do  at  all   to  have  written  them  out  for 
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nothing.  Therefore  away  they  go  to  the 
printer. 

A  literary  ft'iend  had  prepared  for  pabll- 
catioa  a  short  pamphlet,  discuning  the 
matter  of  which  wc  complain,  which,  how- 
ever, we  persuaded  him  to  withhold.  We 
apprehended  ill  results  to  our  fHcnd*8 
litcmry  success,  if  he  should  be  recognized 
as  the  utkTcr  of  such  virulent  and  unjusti- 
fiable truths  against  literary  men  and  lite- 
rary things.  Yet  our  friend  spoke  truth ; 
except  that  he  spoke  it  too  bluntly.  We 
have  his  permission  to  extract  a  few  para- 
graphs, which  we  cull  from  the  milder  and 
more  genial  portions  of  his  diatribe : 

"  American  literature  is  degenerating  into 
a  vast  stream  of  milk  and  water.  A  Great 
Literary  Apostacy  is  demoralizing  it  Aa- 
thors  write,  not  because  they  have  a  true 
or  a  beautiful  word  to  say,  and  becaQse  the 
eeMtrus  of  their  conception  drives  them  to 
f^ak,  but  because  they  sec  with  the  sharp 
little  eyes  of  business  men  that  the  popular 
throat  is  agape  for  such  or  such  a  morsel, 
and  that  they  can  prepare  the  morsel. 
A  whole  book  to  proclaim  the  Apotheosis 
of  Humbug !  A  whole  book  whose  staple 
is  the  unblushing  narrative,  by  a  discarded 
suitor,  of  the  details  of  his  chase  I  What  a 
culmination  of  literary  immorality  ! 

"It  is  no  impertinent  inquiry,  whether 
publishers  are  justifiable  in  introducing 
such  works  to  the  public.  Shall  it  be 
claimed  that  the  question  of  morality  is  for 
the  author  to  settle,  and  not  for  the  pub- 
lisher ?  No,  indeed.  If  there  is  only  one 
question  for  the  publisher  to  ask  (namely, 
*  Will  it  sell  ?'),  then  there  is  no  other  for 
any  man  to  ask :  and  poison  or  rum,  or 
printed  filth  may  be  manufactured  and 
vended,  provided  only  that  somebody  will 
buy. 

*'  The  men  who  criticise  books  are  the 
third  person  of  this  unlucky  trinity.  Read 
a  criticii^m  upon  a  book.  Can  you  presume 
that  the  critic  has  read  the  book?  Re- 
member the  recantations  that  set  back  in 
an  absurd  reaction,  down  the  laudatory 
throats  of  great  and  small  the  critics  who 
praised  *  Ilot  Corn.'  Never,  in  this  world, 
were  so  many  words  eaten  before  In  so 
small  a  time.  There  are  publishers  who 
prepare  notices  after  their  own  hearts — not 
generally  very  condemnatory — for  their 
own  books,  and  have  them  inserted  bodily 
in  compliant  columns.  Sometimes  the 
gentleman  upon  the  strength  of  whose 
recommendations  a  book  was  printed,  has 


the  privilege  of  writing  the  notloeB  of  it  k 
an  influential  paper.  These  notices  tn 
usually  not  nnfavorable.  If  a  pablisher 
spies  an  adverse  verdict  upon  some  work  of 
his  issuing,  his  first  qaestion — according  to 
the  trade— instinct-— is,  not  whether  the  man 
criticised  honestly,  and  what  are  his  abilideSi 
but,  what  was  his  motive  for  criticising  un- 
favorably? What  personal  spite  has  he? 
How  have  we  slighted  him  ?  What  rival 
has  hired  him  ?  What  favor  does  he  want  t 
I  proclaim  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  that  they  cannot  trust  to  what  tke 
periodicals  say  of  new  books.  Instead  of 
being  able  by  reading  the  criticism  to  judge 
of  the  book,  it  is  now  necessary  to  reed 
the  book  in  order  to  judge  of  the  critfr 
eism. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  not  unreasonably  ghf 
a  sly  kick  to  another,  but  now  dying  impo- 
sition. This  is  the  great  blast  of  advertlB»' 
ments  with  which  every  successive  book  ii 
driven  forth  to  life  ;  as  if  shot  out  of  a  pro- 
digious wind-gun.  Every  book  is  The 
Greatest  Book  of  the  Age.  Twenty  Thous- 
and Copies  are  Ordered  in  Advance  of 
Publication.  Fifty  Thousand  Copies  an 
Sold  in  Two  Weeks  after  Publicatioa. 
There  is  a  Tremendous  Excitement.  Eveiy- 
body  is  Talking  About  It. 

*' Newspapers  manufacture  the  peculiar 
little  epigrammatic  remarks  that  appear 
well  in  quotation ;  such  as  A  Great  BoUl  ; 
Full  of  true  Genius ;  The  most  DeligbtAil 
Thing  we  ever  Read  ;  Should  be  on  Every 
Table ;  Drawn  with  a  Master  Hand  ;  and 
the  like  lingo.  These  pin-wheels  of  adulfr 
tion,  again,  are  worked  off  in  the  advertise- 
ments, and  the  *  pensive  public '  boyi^ 
whether  it  list  or  list  not 

'*  This  factitious  excitement  is  arranged 
somewhat  as  follows.  First,  '  advanee 
copies'  are  sent  to  the  papers.  Fron 
among  their  notices,  the  available  ones  are 
picked  out  as  above  mentioned.  Sometimes 
mysterious  little  announcements  have  been 
received  in  advance,  to  tickle  curiosity. 
Then  come  the  regular  advertisement^ 
blazing  with  recommendations.  TheM 
little  machinations  usually  secure  a  (hir 
amount  of  orders.  The  advertisementi 
immediately  announce  that,  owing  to  enor- 
mous pressure  of  orders,  publication  day  ii 
unavoidably  postponed.  Country  booksel- 
lers, hereupon,  say  to  themselves,  *  Must  be 
something  rich.  Great  book,  undoubtedly. 
Must  have  some.'  And  they  send  new 
orders,  or  enlarge  the  old.    Then,  after  the 
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yMiomtion,  this  toirent  of  orden,  to  srtl- 
fleiallj  nuwd  and  dammed,  is  let  loose  all 
■I  once,  and  glorified  by  the  disiogeDaous 
toag  that  so  maoj  Thousand  Copies  were 
stld  in  a  week.  This  again  tends  to  make 
■U  the  outsiden  believe  io  the  book,  and 
•giin  the  orden  come  in. 

*^Tbns  it  sppears  that  the  writers  and 
pablifthers  of  books  are  leagued  in  a  great 
company,  who  for  their  own  selfish  ends  are 
sming  all  lorti  of  trash  into  the  public 
iith.  only  provided  that  the  foolish  pur- 
>  will  pay  for  it  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  break  down  whatever  of  healthy 
tons  remains  in  the  American  mind,  or  to 
degrade  rtiil  fliriher  its  already  suiBciently 
low  standard  of  SBorals.  The  sole  and  sin- 
gls  desideratum  is  money. 

*-And  the  equally  disgraceful  comple- 
■Mtaiy  truth  must  be  sUted;  that  the 
■ataon  is  not  honest  enough  nor  intelligent 
I  to  choose  between  the  good  and  the 
evea  to  that  extent  that  a  certain 
\  of  the  claims  of  the  advertise- 
»  of  oiverwhelmittg  demand,  are  acta- 
■Qytnm. 

''For  these  evils,  perhaps  there  is  no 
nmedy.  It  may  be  that  men  of  pure  hearts 
Md  high  aspirations  must  stand  still  and 
wbt  their  country-men  and  country-women 
fs  riiding  down  the  gutter  into  which  the 
snthani  and  "  the  trade"  have  been  decoy- 
lag  them.  One  is  alsaost  tempted  to  invoke 
Iht  m^estio  interference  of  the  law;  to 
wUi  that  the  publieatioa  of  a  useless  or 
lU-vritten  book  might  be  made  a  high  mis- 
demeanor against  the  State,  and  that  a 
fine  and  imprisonment  ihould  be 
i  out  to  all  concerned.  That  a  Board 
«f  Ceasora  should  be  appointed  from  among 
Xk^fa£il€  frincipe9  of  American  litenture, 
wha  should  have  heavy  salaries,  and  much 
hHor,  as  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the 
lirican  Intellect  and  morals ;  and  who 
make  thorough  prelibation  of  all 
kitions  intended  for  publication,  and 
give  the  exclusive  authorization  of  such 
pi^iesfinn ;  any  book  published  without  it 
tasulQeet  the  parties  to  condign  pnnish- 
■Ht  under  the  law." 

Onr  pamphleteering  firiend  goes  on  to 
laiy  and  amplify  his  statements  and  argn- 
■Mts  in  a  manner  much  too  ipicy  for  our 
vm.  Yet  no  honest  man  can  deny  that 
IhMa  ia  a  very  large  ihare  of  truth  in  what 
he  says.  He  ia  quixotic,  of  course,  and 
iapraaticable.  As  for  his  Board  of  Cen- 
■n  and  his  kgMation,  we  might  a«  well 


have  the  Czar  imported  at  once,  with  hig 
knout  in  his  pocket  We  cannot  legislatd 
against  Balderdash.  Nor  is  he  wiser  in  hia 
invectivei  against  advertisements.  People 
who  light  against  windmills  have  ever  been 
overthrown,  from  Don  Quixote  downwards. 
Suppose  advertisements  do  offer  unreliable 
statements?  The  more  brazen-faced  the 
humbug,  the  more  danger  to  the  brain-pan 
of  him  who  runs  his  head  against  it.  He 
who  begins  thus,  would  soon  be  found  ab- 
sorbed in  the  useful  task  of  btrenuously 
refuting  those  popular  legends  which  one 
may  descry  on  fences  and  sidewalks,  and 
which  put  forth  the  groundless  claim  that 
<*  We  all  use  Sniddicker's  Laver  Pills  and 
Worm  Syrup.-'  Yet  there  i$  a  body  of  doe- 
trine,  a  Corpun  Jwris,  a  system  of  ethica 
concerned  about  literature.  We  may  pro- 
perly venture  a  few  suggestions  towards  it, 
although  it  may  be  long  before  any  theory 
of  Literary  Ethics  shall  be  established  and 
recognized. 

'*  Thought  is  free,*'  ever  since  the  days 
of  Caliban,  that  down-trodden  man  and 
brother.  By  the  way,  has  any  one  in- 
vestigated the  morals  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  foreign  Prospero  and  his  native 
sulgects?  Is  not  the  Tempest  the  Epic  of 
"Sam?" 

Speech  is  free,  also,  in  our  Democratic 
country,  at  least  to  any  man  who  feara 
neither  enmity  nor  contempt,  and  who 
seeks  neither  office  nor  influence.  Perhaps 
we  have  as  much  firee  speech  as  heart  could 
wish.  For  literary  utterances,  properly  so 
called,  we  have.  Yet  it  does  by  no  means 
follow  that  every  man  has  a  right,  by  fair 
means  or  foul,  with  indiscriminate  unscru- 
pnlostty,  to  gather  other  people's  dollars 
for  bin  words,  or  to  waste  their  time  in  the 
examination  of  them.  Consider  the  "  poeta 
of  America*-— that  vast  and  undistinguish- 
able  throng.  How  many  men  and  women 
are  there  who  might  write  prose,  both  true 
and  good ;  but  who  wUl  aspire  to  rise  into 
that  high  imaginative  sphere,  the  bright 
poet-kingdom  of  the  VaieM,  and  who  there- 
upon only  utter  nonsense.  They  can  talk 
fair  common  sense ;  but  they  endeavor, 
with  fnntic  efforts,  to  chant  in  the  choir  of 
the  poets ;  but  their  effusions  compare  with 
the  songs  of  the  *' bards  sublime/'  as  the 
nauseous  contortions  and  gibberings  of  a 
high-tragedy  rege,  with  the  still  and  awfhl 
fire,  the  great  waves  of  divine  inspiration, 
and  the  mighty  utterances,  of  the  older 
and  the  later  prophets.    It  is  in  vain  to 
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the  Democracj  of  Geniiu,  and  to 
cUim  that  because  "  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal,"  in  some  Bense,  that  therefore 
they  are  free  of  the  poets'  guild,  and  equal 
in  songful  power.  They  may  as  well 
claim  that  they  each  have  as  much  property 
as  anybody.  How  useless!  We  know,  be- 
cause we  see  with  our  own  eyes,  that  they 
have  it  not.  If  it  has  descended  to  them, 
or  if  they  have  earned  it,  they  have  it,  and 
they  are  acknowledged  to  have  it.  Poe- 
seflsion  and  use  are  the  only  evidence.  As- 
sertion is  needless  with  them,  and  without 
them.  So  of  the  crowd  of  rhymers  in  the 
land.  If  the  heritage  of  power  has  de- 
scended upon  them,  or  if  intense  labor  has 
lifted  them  to  the  possession  of  it,  be  it  so. 
But  if  not,  why  will  they  so  baselessly 
assert  it? 

And  there  is  a  word  which  needs  to  be 
said  to  all  authors,  poets  or  prosemcn. 

If  the  Author  opens  before  the  eye  of  his 
readers,  old  or  young,  the  present  strength 
or  the  future  hope  of  our  nation,  a  volume 
of  extenuations  of  lying  or  cheating— if  he 
or  (shameful  even  to  think  of!)  she  opens 
before  those  eyes  gaudy  pictures  of  guilt  or 
impurity — if  he  shall  praise  folly,  or  laugh 
the  laughter  of  fools  over  a  fUnny  or  a 
profltable  wickedness,  or  a  mean  trick—then 
such  author  shoulders  a  burden  which  will 
one  day  gather  a  crushing  weight,  when 
responsibility  for  tainted  souls  and  rotten 
lives  shall  be  accumulated  therein. 

It  needs  no  long  argument  to  exhibit 
t?iai  point  Argument  would  be  misplaced 
with  those  who  deny  it.  But  there  follows 
another,  whose  assertion  may  seem  superflu- 
ous or  useless,  but  which  is,  nevertheless, 
as  true  as  the  first 

Literature  Mhould  be  cream. 

We  liave  enough  and  to  spare,  of  new 
milk  and  skim-milk,  and  buttermilk  and 
white-oak  cheese.  What  a  mass  of  printed 
matter  there  is  in  the  land!  By  what 
hundreds  of  tons  is  it  yearly  increased! 
Handbills,  circulars,  dailies,  weeklies, 
monthlies,  quarterlies,  annuals,  pamphlets, 
books.  For  how  many  hundred  years  have 
the  strongest  thinkers  indited  the  best  of 
their  thoughts  on  every  sulgect  within  the 
field  of  human  investigation — and  out  of  it 
— and  eft  them  in  print!  Who  has  read  a 
flraction  of  what  is  already  printed,  and 
worth  reading  ?  Not  the  enormously  omni- 
vorous bookworm  Magliabeccbl ;  not  the 
athletic  scholarly  strength  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton ;  not  the  indefatigable  explorer 


Thomas  De  Qninoey.  How  mndi  less  mj 
"  mere  miscellaneous  person  I" 

Not  that  we  Would  have  no  good  nev 
books.  We  have  no  desire  to  gag  aaj 
living  thinker  or  writer,  foremost  or  hind- 
most, unless  some  good  not  anti-democratio 
gag  could  be  found  for  the  hindmost !  Ncr 
do  we  advise  any  one  to  refrain  from  lead- 
ing new  books  until  he  is  through  with  the 
old. 

Not  any  obstruction  firom  without  do  wv 
desire  to  impose  upon  written  speech ;  wv 
desire  no  Statute  for  the  Prevention  of 
Trash,  nor  the  appointment  of  an  intelle^ 
tual  Excise  Board  of  Censors.  We  oo|j 
demand  that  whatever  \a  said  shall  be  rfg^ 
niflcaot  of  something ;  and  of  something 
not  bad.  We  only  appeal  to  the  e(Mh 
sciences  of  the  authorial  band.  To  then 
only  we  cry.  Perhaps,  indeed,  we  miglit  ■• 
well  cry  to  everybody ;  for  who  knows  boir 
many  in  every  village  in  the  country,  and  In 
the  solitary  houses  too— as  fh>m  Henry 
Thoreau's  seven  dollar  palace  in  the  woods 
— have  already  written  to  pablUdiers;  cr 
have  by  them,  in  secret  nook,  piles  of 
scratched  paper,  thehr  tickets  for  immor- 
tality—or at  the  very  least  are  meditatini^ 
altd  tub  mente  repdttum^  what  the  cominf 
years  shall  make  known  ? 

Oh,  eager  fViend!  Have  yon,  trntji 
anything  to  say?  Be  sure— quite  smt; 
and  if  not,  exercise  the  very  utmost  of  yov 
talent  for  silence.  If  you  are  not  very  sot 
that  you  have  plenty  of  silver  words  for  m^ 
give  us  the  golden  silence  which  eveiylio^f 
has. 

But,  if  yea— and  we  most  gladly  adaH 
that  very  many  souls,  in  our  bounding  aai 
superabounding  American  fireedom,  kmwe  a 
word  to  say — if  yea.  Give  u»  the  CniAlb 
There  is  an  enormous  pile  of  good  matlff 
to  read.  The  thoughtAil  are  wearied  aid 
discouraged  at  the  msss.  And  oh,  fHsod  I 
do  not  snperii^ect  thereon  any  more  of 
dilute  value.  Is  it  not  already  wretcM 
enough  to  see  so  many  who  might  he 
gathering  golden  crowns  of  thoaght  tnm 
books  of  lofty  beauty  and  truth,  grubbing 
and  scratching  about  among  the  maek 
below  ?  Will  you  swell  the  turbid  stream  t 
Think,  if  you  think  at  all,  clearly  and  can- 
fully.  Speak,  if  you  must  speak,  clearly 
and  briefly.  And  as  yon  have  in  your  aool 
one  single  mustard  seed  of  truth  or  self- 
respect,  don't  buzz  out  before  us  and  oiy— 
nor  let  your  publisher  buu  and  cry  te 
you— Behold  The  Greatest  Book  of  the  AfS  I 
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TTnlcH  lUaa  preteoces  and  enggeratioo 
we  legitimtie  belpi  in  aelling  hones,  dry- 
goodi  and  real  estate,  they  cannot  be  legiti- 
■ate  helps  in  selling  books.  Therefore  it 
is  right  that  pnblUhers  should  be  limited  by 
pQblio  opinion  to  a  fair  and  honorable 
■tatement  of  the  merits  of  their  booksi 
Nor  can  a  pnblisher  be  jastified  in  issuing 
IB  unworthy  publication  as  yaluable,  any 
more  than  a  jockey  in  selling  a  spavined 
horse  assoond. 

Lastly :  The  critic,  by  supposition,  stands 
m  an  impartial  judge,  between  the  book 
and  the  reading  community.  His  business 
fi  either  to  state  the  contents  of  the  book, 
or  to  state  the  merits  of  the  book,  or  (as 
we  belleye)  to  state  both.  We  need  not 
saj  more  than  that  his  work  ought  to  be 
done  honestly.  He  ought  to  read  the 
iedfcy  and  then  tell  what  it  is,  and  what  is  ita 
?Bliie,  honestly.    That  ii  alL 


CoBBBFosnnxGK. — ^A  lady  compldns  to 
w  as  follows  :— 

^99  MFeriuiM  mortals,  and  espeeUIIj 
■m,  h»Tt  a  ditpentaUoa  to  be  inconviitent.  Bat 
K^Jer  WhciTcy,  who  was  horrified  at  Horripltta 
•■d  friered  at  the  Gtrman^  and  nevertheleH  coold 
ted  It  in  Ua  heart  to  lade  oat  etrong  punch  to  his 
Mends,  and  to  sirif  and  tipple  all  the  remainder  of 
fte  bovl.  In  eompanj  erith  his  anti-Tentonic  ijmpa- 
User,  Mr.  Barnard,  appears  to  me  to  tranicend  the 
■llowable  BmHs  eren  of  male  aberrations.  Is  dane- 
Isff  vwsc  than  drinking  t  Is  the  dlsilness  of  the 
vbUs  more  vtckcd  than  the  disslness  which  oar  two 
•U,  maseollne  pmdes  discovered  In  the  dregs  of 
their  Uqiwr  t  Or  was  Mi^or  Wherrey  tc  xed  becanse 
Bmij  Wmekleatead  and  the  narrator  '  polked  on  his 
kms,'  and  was  bo  eoTcring  his  wrath  hi  hypocrisjf 
l|r  dcAT  >>>'«  do  yon  propose  in  this  tacit  way  to 
,  and  even  lo  recommend  the  ererlastlng 
disgusting  punch  bowl,  which  reeks  In  the 
t  of  Dickens'  stories  t  It  seeoi  to  me  that  oar 
writers.  If  they  mutt  copy,  could  select 
I  better  study  than  thli.  Punch  and  cigars  aro 
~  the  age.    We  do  not  want  any  medlisTal 


Far  be  it  fVom  us  to  endorse  punch  or 
^■Dcb-liowls ;  we  ingenuously  confess  that 
"^ra  have  no  sofflcient  answer  to  the  lady's 
«omplaint  Perhaps  Migor  Wherrey,  or 
,  will  pot  in  a  plea  in  the  case. 


We  heard  an  enthusiastic  young  English- 
■an  describe  Roualeyn  Crordon  Gumming, 
the  South  African  ramrod-Nimrod.  Said 
V,  '^  If  yoa  could  only  see  what  a  noble 
•nabehasl" 


We  became  alTected  with  secret  griefl 
For,  on  careful  reflection,  we  could  not  re- 
member to  have  heard  any  American  exult 
or  admire  at  the  physical  strength  or  man- 
ly beauty  of  any  other  American,  except 
the  eulogist  were  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  a 
boxing-master  or  a  boy  in  a  gymnasium. 

Thinking  fiirther,  we  failed  to  recollect 
that  any  of  our  leading  intellects,  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  have  been  enthroned  in 
notably  noble  bodies^  John  Neal  is,  or  was, 
we  believe,  athletic  and  active,  and  skill- 
ful at  manly  exercise.  Theodore  D.  Weld, 
at  one  time  well  known  as  an  energetic 
anti-slavery  lecturer,  was,  until  injured  hj 
an  accident,  one  of  the  most  herculean  men 
in  the  United  States.  The  incident,  although 
it  has  been  told  before,  will  bear  repeating, 
as  an  instance  of  great  endurance.  Mr. 
Weld  was  travelling  in  Ohio,  during  the 
winter,  when,  either  by  the  upsetting  of  a 
coach,  or  by  the  stumbling  of  his  horse,  he 
was  thrown,  at  midnight,  into  a  torrent  of 
ice,  snow  and  water,  of  unknown  depth  and 
width.  Down  this  he  floated,  swimming  at 
right  angles  to  the  stream,  and  shouting  for 
aid,  until  at  last,  but  not  before  his 
hands  were  too  helpless  to  permit  him  to 
climb,  he  reached  a  tree,  by  whose  branchea 
he  just  held  his  chin  above  water  during  an 
hour  and  a  half,  until  help  came.  When 
taken  out  he  was  stiff  and  nearly  senseless, 
and  only  recovered  after  a  long  and  severe 
illnesa  Very  few  men  would  have  been 
able  to  breast  such  an  ice-flood,  or  to  sthr  a 
muscle,  or  even  whisper,  after  fifteen 
minutes  immersion. 

But  neither  of  these  can  be  ranked 
among  our  leading  writers. 

Over  the  water,  people  are  stronger. 
Christopher  North  was  one  of  the  best 
wrestlers,  boxers,  runners  and  leapers  in 
Great  Britain.  William  Cobbett  was  as 
strong  as  a  bull.  Wordsworth  was  as  good 
a  walker  as  any  man  in  England.  Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  been  a  man  of  most 
remarkable  physical  strength.  Walter 
Scott  was  an  nncommonly  vigorous  walker 
and  rider.  Lord  Byrons  powers  of  physi- 
cal exertion  and  endurance  are  well 
known,  although,  like  Sir  W^alter  Scott,  he 
was  slightly  deformed  in  one  foot 

Now  there  is  a  great  truth  in  the  old 
heroic  notion  of  pride  in  physical  strength 
and  beauty.  There  Lb  a  positive  and  actual 
pleasure  in  the  mere  quiet  consciousness  of 
possessing  a  strong  arm,  a  strong  leg  and  a 
powerful  cheet    What  man  would  not  take 
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prida  in  being  able  to  ontnin  the  fleetest, 
jnst  SB  Acbilks  did  T  Who  does  not  revel  in 
Scott-B  descriptions  of  the  maBsivo  strength 
of  Richard  the  Lion  Hearted,  whether  ho 
batters  down  the  postern  of  Torqoilfltone, 
or  cleaves -the  steel  mace-handle  in  Sala- 
din's  tent  T 

And,  aside  from  any  snch  instinctive 
pleasure  as  this,  physical  strength  is  the 
basis  of  intellectual  strength.  Of  two  men 
of  the  same  mental  calibre  and  cultivation, 
he  also  who  can  hold  a  fifty-six  at  arm*8 
length,  who  can  mn  a  mile  at  the  top  of  hia 
speed  without  getting  out  of  breath,  who 
can  row  a  boat  fifty  miles  in  eight  hours, 
can  write  more  and  better  prose  or  poetry 
than  his  slend«r  soft-meated  compeer,  to 
whom  the  grasshopper  Is  a  bnrden^^ho 
would  almost  be  consumed  by  the  breath  of 
a  "great  Bnrlybumbo^'  of  the  Anakim, 
from  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee,  as 
one  would  blow  away  a  "  daddy-long-legSi" 

We  would  by  no  means  have  every  lite- 
rary man  worship  Hercules  FistiouflT,  and 
make  a  prise- fighter  of  himself.  But  we 
wish  our  band  of  American  authors  weighed 
more,  on  an  average,  than  they  do,  and 
every  man  could  sh<mlder  his  barrel  of 
flour — if   he    has   one— and    march    off, 

LITXEATUaX. 

AXBRTCAX — WolferfM  Roott,  by  WiSR- 
IKOTON  iRvmo,  is  a  collection  of  short 
tales  and  sketches,  published  uniformly  with 
the  complete  edition  of  his  works.  JVU- 
ftrVn  RooBt  was  the  old  name  of  the  au- 
thor's residence,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son;  and  the  flnt  portion  of  the  book 
oonsists  of  chronicles  relating  to  the  old 
bouse  and  its  neighborhood.  The  gems  of 
the  book  are  the  powerful  narrative  of  The 
Grand  Prior  of  Minorca,  and  the  delightfU 
dreamy  descriptions  in  "  The  Adelaotado 
of  the  Seven  Cities,"  and  in  the  chroniclea 
of  the  Roost  We  transcribe  a  single  pas- 
sago  from  the  history  of  the  wars  of  the 
sachem  of  Sing  Sing.  The  feud  of  tUi 
saohem,  with  a  certain  wizard  chief  of  the 
neighborhood,  having  been  related,  its  re- 
sult is  thus  told  '. — 

«  SnOce  it  is  to  say  that  the  wisard  chief- 
tain was  at  length  victorious,  thoush  his 
victory  is  attributed,  in  Indian  tradition,  to 
a  great  medicine,  or  charm,by  which  he  laid 
the  sachem  of  Sing  Sing,  and  his  warriors 
■sleep  among  the  rocks  and  reeesses  of  the 


valley,  where  they  renafai  aricep  to  the 
present  day,  with  their  bows  and  war-clahs 
beside  them.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  |k>- 
tent  and  drowsy  spell  which  still  prevaili 
over  the  valley  of  the  Pocantico,  and  which 
has  gained  it  the  well-merited  appellation 
of  Sleepy  Hollow.  Often,  in  secluded  and 
qniet  parts  of  that  valley,  where  the  streaai 
is  overhung  hj  dark  woods  and  rooks,  the 
ploughman,  on  some  calm  and  sunny  day, 
as  he  shouts  to  his  oxen,  is  sorpriMd  at 
hearing  faint  shouts  from  the  hill-sides  In 
reply;  being,  it  is  said,  the  spell-bonnd 
warriors,  who  half  start  from  their  roekr 
conches  and  grasp  their  weapons,  but  sink 
to  sleep  again." 

In  this  musical  and  delicious  description  li 
the  subject  for  a  truly  American  picture,  ■• 
striking  as  Kaulbach's  *' Hunnenschlacht^, 
and  abundantly  more  beautiful.  Wolfert^ 
Roost  well  maintains  its  author's  fisme.  B 
Is  marked  by  the  delicate  purity  of  style, 
the  quiet  humor,  the  beautiful  imaginatioa, 
the  lucid  narrative,  and  the  spirited  de- 
scription, which  have  so  long  charmed 
Mr.  lKVixa'8  multitudinous  readers  It 
is  delightful,  among  the  crowd  of  **popir 
lar"  works — the  undistinguishable  throng 
of  books  with  little  character  and  IcH 
merit,  which  daily  appear,  to  rccognin 
this  work  of  a  master,  and  of  a  master 
Csithfal  to  his  iame  and  to  the  proper  lit^ 
rary  integrity  of  the  true  author. 

— The  Coquette:  or  the  Hittory  ff 
Eliza  JVharton,  originally  written  1^  Mn 
Hamxau  Fostbb;  and  now  edited  with, 
a  preface,  by  Mrs.  Ja2W  E.  Locke,  ia  qntte 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  a  style  of  eoa- 
posltion  now  antiquated,  but  which,  al 
its  first  appearance,  attracted,  perh^^ 
almost  as  much  attention  as  thnt  of  the 
Waverley  Novels.  The  story  is  foandei 
upon  actual  facts,  well  known  in  Connecti- 
cut and  Massachusetts  at  the  time  of  theii 
oeenrrence,  and  is  ftiU  of  melaneholj 
interest.  Eliza  Wharton,  a  yonng  lady  of 
uncommon  beauty  of  person  and  Intelleo- 
tual  capacity  and  attractiveness,  ia  son|^ 
in  marriage  by  a  young  clergyman  i  bat  Ua 
sober  wooing  is  disturbed  and  frustrated  hj 
the  brilliant  conversation  of  Migor  Sand- 
ford,  an  officer,  who  ultimately  ruins  his 
victim,  and  at  the  same  time  destroys  the 
peace  of  his  own  life.  It  is  told  in  a  series 
of  letters  passing  among  the  characters  ef 
the  book,  after  the  manner  of  Richardson; 
and,  although  written  ia  the  preeiss  aafl 
formal  style  of  New  England,  tbree-qnartcn 
of  a  century  ago,  the  story  is  developei 
with  considerable  skill. 
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—  Miranda  EUiot ;  Or  the  Voice  qfthe 
Spirit.  By  &  H.  M.  This  is  a  yery  con- 
ftied  Btory  of  Southern  life.  It  commenees 
u  if  intended  to  be  a  biography  of  Miranda 
£Uiot ;  but  as  the  narratiFe  progresses,  a 
aiBgled  crowd  of  characters  is  promiscu- 
«ulj  introduced,  and  disconnected  inci- 
deaks  heaped  together  in  so  miscellaneous 
a  stjle  as  to  break  up  the  connection  and 
iftteUigibilitj  of  the  whole.  There  an 
incidents  enough  and  people  enough  in  the 
book  to  furnish  several  stories.  If  the 
writer  had  been  careful  to  select  one  clear 
ud  precise  thread  of  narration,  and  to 
■OTe  steadily  on  with  that,  Miranda  Elliot 
woaki  hare  been  a  respecUblc  noFcL 

— Z^  JBf//f.-  J  Collectwn  of  Chimeg. 
By  T.  fi.  A.  The  enterprise  of  most 
■ndern  poeta  is  a  mysterious  gift  While 
tending  their  verses  we  ask.  How  cotM 
ke  publish?  How  eouid  he  expect  to  be 
•old  or  to  be  read?  The  poet  or  his 
I  must,  we  believe,  usually  expect  to 
the  publisher  against  loss  on  his 
fBTetdnenL  Consciousness  of  unappreci- 
•Ue  genius  must  usually  be  the  consolation 
€f  the  author,  in  view  of  the  unsold  edition, 
Md  the  "little  bill."  Yet  the  tuneful 
band  daily  deploys  before  the  public,  each 
■Bdismayed  by  the  fate  of  his  front  rank 
■aa,  AS  indefatigably  as  those  migratory 
aaterpillars  which  perish  by  millions,  yet 
■erer  halt  while  alive,  in  crossing  fire  or 
water  on  thehr  line  of  march.  The  little 
folome  above  named,  is  scarcely  to  be 
oeepted  from  our  rule.  If,  indeed,  in  this 
kanying,  eveiy-day,  money-making  life  of 
the  United  Sute^  the  author  can  be  sup- 
pond  to  command  leisure  for  the  deep 
itady  and  deeper  thought  which  only 
en  form  a  poet,  we  might  hope  much 
ftvm  ihe  beauty  of  many  of  his  conceptions, 
Md  the  clear  and  unitary  character  of  the 
hilMUBion  usually  left  by  each  poem.  But 
vilkoat  the  expenditure  of  such  thought 
mi  stody,  his  productions  will  be  very 
■aeh  loo  crude  and  rugged  to  command 
inise  or  popularity. 

The  following  stanzas  may  serve  for  a 
■peeimen  of  the  less  pretentious  and  more 
tnthlhl  portions  of  the  book. 

THE  TWO  CITIES. 

"  Vvaa  dnik,  and  from  bj  window 

Upon  Uie  street  below 
I  Mw  the  people  pMsIng 

like  ehailowB,  to  and  fro. 
*  And  hdntly,  vcrj  fklntly, 

Xbtnrd  Ibtc 


And  like  the  diuk  withoat  me, 
There  wai  a  dusk  within. 

"  And  thooffhu  with  eager  footatepa, 
Dim  thoQghti  of  Joy  and  pain, 
rilled  all  the  itreeti  and  bj-waya  wf 
The  cit7  In  my  brain. 

<*  A  pauing  light,  and  holy, 
Like  that  which  loftlj  fklh 
Through  open  gatee  in  cloudlets 
Upon  caUiedral  walla, 

"  Pell  down  upon  the  towen  of 
The  dtj  In  my  mind; 
Mj  Inward  sight  grew  dearer, 
Mj  outward  vision  blind.** 

The  thought,  though  possibly  uncon- 
sciously suggested  by  Longfellow,  as,  in- 
deed, many  of  the  thouglgs  snd  expree- 
sions  in  the  book  seem  to  have  been,  is  a 
very  poetical  and  beautiful  one.  and  so  far 
very  sweetly  prewntcd  We  omit  the  other 
verses,  which,  Indeed,  do  not  succeed  ia 
adequately  completing  the  analogy  between 
the  cities  of  outer  and  inner  life— of  men 
in  life  and  thoughts  in  the  mind. 

—  TTie  Sons  of  ihe  Sir eM,  by  an  American^ 
professes  to  give  a  history,  not  o;ily  of  the 
rise  and  progress,  but  likewiiie  of  the  det^ 
tiny,  of  the  "  American  party  f  together 
with  which  is  given  an  answer  to  Hon.  H. 
A.  Wise's  letter  upon  the  Know-Nothings. 
At  least  two  different  hands  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  The  first  two  cliaptcrs 
are  introductory,  and  pompously  and  fool- 
ishly written.  The  style  of  the  remainder 
is  better ;  but  the  work  will  not  elevate  the 
reputation  of  Know-Nothing  literature ; 
which  Ecems  generally  by  sume  fatality  to 
be  fia&hy,  pretentious,  and  vapid  in  narra- 
tion, and  sophistical  and  silly  in  argument 
The  main  portion  of  the  work  i:*  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  an  **  American 
Party,-'  and  a  justification  of  its  secret 
means  and  illil»eral  ends.  The  calibre  of 
its  logic  may  be  calculated  from  the  fact 
that  a  leading  point  madv  is,  ihat  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Know-Notbiujcs  is  a  proof  of  the 
honesty  and  necessity  of  tbeir  enterprise. 
This  is  the  Jesuitical  dogma  tb.^it  *-  the  end 
juRtifies  the  means,'-  and  identifi'.^  t)ic  prin- 
ciples of  this  new  secret  tyranny,  with  those 
of  the  old  Jesuitical  secret  tyranny  which 
furnishes  almost  all  the  capital  for  the  de- 
nunciations and  machinations  of  "Sam.*' 
Thus  the  argument  is  a  stultification  of  the 
reasoner :  and  if  it  were  not,  it  is  based 
upon  a  false  assumption.  The  **  American 
party- '  has  been  terribly  beaten  in  the  moat 
important  of  its  undertakings ;  and  the 
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reyelations  attendant  upon  its  straggles  and 
punishments  have  laid  open  a  scene  of  irre- 
sponsible despotism,  secret  swindling,  and 
savage  intolerance,  which  must  eiBcientlj 
destroy  the  fiirther  progress  of  an  organ- 
ization so  odious  to  all  freemen,  and  so  re- 
pugnant to  all  the  truths  and  traditions  of 
our  country. 

-—Pro/eMor  Barnard's  Report  on  a  Pro- 
position  to  modify  the  Plan  of  Instruction 
in  the  University  of  Mabama,  is  a  well 
compacted  argument,  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lished custom  of  founding  the  collegiate 
course  of  study  upon  thorough  instruction 
in  Greek,  Latin  and  Mathematics ;  and  in 
favor  of  making  at  least  the  material  por- 
tion of  the  course  compulsory  upon  all 
students.  It  must  be  confessed  that  neither 
the  optional  departments,  nor  the  so-called 
'*  Scientific  departments*'  hitherto  attempt- 
ed to  be  annexed  to  our  colleges,  have  at 
all  answered  the  expectations  of  their  pro- 
jectors ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  thero 
is  a  decided  and  increasing  public  demand 
for  some  institutional  instruction,  prepara- 
tory to  scientific  or  scientific-mechanical 
life,  of  a  grade  corresponding  with  the 
"professional"  educations  now  attainable. 
We  anticipate  still  further  modifications  of 
existing  collegiate  institutions,  or  the  alter- 
native establishment  of  rival  schools  of  Art 
and  Mechanics ;  but  meanwhile,  publica- 
tions like  the  present,  show  that  the  conser- 
vative party  will  keep  as  tight  a  rein  as 
possible  upon  rampant  reformers.  This  is 
as  it  should  be ;  the  educational  centres  of 
the  country  are  the  worst  possible  fields  for 
any  but  the  most  carefully  considered  and 
safest  experiments. 

— Professor  Youmans'  Chemical  Atlas 
is  not  only  a  good  class-book  for  schools, 
but  a  valuable  and  pleasant  book  for  all 
untecbnical  people  to  own  and  to  read.  It 
gives  very  clear  explanations  of  the  princi- 
pal chemical  facts,  and  renders  them  still 
clearer,  by  the  tangible  and  unmistakeable 
method  of  ocular  demonstration.  Professor 
YouMANs*  large  Chemical  Charts  are  well 
known,  and  are  most  useful  adjuncts  to  the 
usual  courses  of  iustruction.  Reduced  co- 
pies of  them  are  given  in  this  work.  They 
illustrate  the  atomic  theory  of  the  chemical 
combinations  of  metals  and  metalloids  by 
the  varied  juxtaposition  of  squares  colored 
in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  characteristic 
of  each  element,  and  of  such  sizes  as  to 
show  at  a  glance  the  proportions  of  combl- 
nation. 


—Dr.  John  H.  Griboox's  Annwertary 
Discourse  before  the  .Af^no  York  Academy 
of  Medicine^  discusBes  the  relations  betwwft 
the  people  and  the  science  of  medielne. 
Without  any  inappropriate  attempu  at  pro- 
fundity or  diq>lay  of  technics  and  teehnir 
cal  wisdom,  Dr.  Griscom  has  pabllshed  scnm 
quite  startling  facts  as  to  the  yearly  ezpea- 
diture  by  the  profession  and  the  poblic  for 
caring  the  sick  poor,  and  some  valnabte 
saggestlons  on  pablic  hygiene  and  prop^ 
lac  tics. 

BEPTBucATiosre.— We  have  reeeired  tte 
last  two  nambers  of  The  Chemistry  sf 
Common  Life,  *by  Jaxks  F.  W.  JcnxnfMU 
It  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  naoat  intereifc* 
ingly  written  treatises  upon  the  tclenc«  of 
every-day  matters,  that  we  have  ever  aeeB. 
The  ordinary  proceeses  of  life  and  the 
means  of  supporting  life  are  very  eatertali- 
ingly  explained,  while  with  the  main  dii- 
eussion  very  many  valuable  and  cvrioH 
facts  are  collaterally  given.  This  preant 
number  discuqpes  the  subjects  of  resplratlflB 
and  digestion,  gives  an  analysis  of  the  gM- 
eral  structure  of  the  body,  and  ezplidna  tte 
great  circulations  of  inorganic  matter  It 
and  upon  the  earth. 

— Examination  of  the  Principles  sfBSh' 
lieal  Interpretation  of  Emesti,  Ammm^ 
Stuart,  and  other  philologints.  By  AUDt 
ANDKR  CARttox,  LL.D.  Thls  work  ia  Utttt 
more  than  a  disparaging  review  of  the  phi- 
lological rules  of  the  authors  named  on  the 
title-page.  The  jet  of  the  discnssiona  If  to 
expose  the  illogical  and  unphilosopliieal 
character  of  the  principles  or  pretended 
principbs  of  Emesti,  of  hia  commentator 
Ammon,  and  more  exceptionally  of  Stoait, 
Gill,  and  other  commentators  on  theBihIe; 
in  which  Dr.  Carson  certainly  sncceedi.  Bol 
so  far  as  he  has  attempted  any  positive  opcr^ 
tions  he  has  not  accomplished  any  very  great 
result*.  He  earnestly  urges  the  importaoeo 
of  spiritual  knowledge,  as  an  indispensaUl 
qualification  for  hermeneutical  invertig»- 
tion,  yet  he  cannot,  any  more  than  the 
men  whose  canons  he  attacks,  avoid  ereel- 
ing  rules  for  those  investigations  which  are 
solely  and  simply  the  results  of  hamea 
philo.«ophy.  Dr.  Carson,  like  many  other 
theologians  and  religious  writers,  dead  aad 
living,  has  displayed  in  his  writings  a  die- 
tatorial  arrogance  altogether  unlike  hie 
personal  deportment ;  and  no  insigniflcanl 
infusion  of  this  quality  appean  upon  the 
pages  of  the  present  work.    He  is  proflM 
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h  Us  application  of  hard  names  and  hard 
epithets;  and  in  particular  he  seems  to  con- 
rider  an  argument  irrefutably  clinched 
vlien  he  has  called  his  adversary  a  neolo- 
gfat  This  word,  indeed,  is  with  him  a  sort 
«f  nniversal  synonym  for  everything  dis- 
ingenuous  and  unreliable  in  argument,  and 
wrong  in  faith  and  practice.  He  inquires, 
■bout  that  careful  thinker.  Professor  Stuart, 
^Did  ever  the  extravagance  of  fanaticism 
ntter  anything  more  flrcozled  than  this?" 
And  he  customarily  serves  out  to  his  oppo- 
nents similar  imputations.  The  time  for 
aneh  insults  is  gone.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  folly  of  Scioppins  and  Salmasius  must 
Ik  repeated  by  modem  divines,  in  the  midst 
of  the  Christian  light  of  this  century.  It 
vUl  damage  no  man's  argument  to  allow, 
tecitly  at  least,  that  his  adversaries  are 
honest,  and  to  confine  himself  to  the  lucid 
oposition  of  their  errors.  No  other  mode 
of  discussion  will  at  this  day  accomplish 
■nj  permanent  good.— ii  TreatUe  on  the 
tigmreM  uf  Sptteh,  and  another  on  the 
AjgA/  and  Duty  of  all  men  to  read  the 
SeripttweM,  are  added.  Of  this  last  not 
■nch  need  be  said  ;  as  it  is  calculated  for 
SB  aodience  of  Irish  Protestants ;  and  has 
little  appropriateness  on  this  side  the  Atlan- 
tic Of  the  Treatise  on  the  Figures  of  Speech, 
pirtions  are  valuable.  The  general  views  of 
the  laws  of  language,  eo  far  as  developed, 
■R  sound.  If  any  of  the  distinctions  and  de- 
Mlions  are  valuable ;  but  the  treatise,  as 
a  whole,  is  wanting  in  order,  lucidity  and 
distinctness,  and  evidently  demanded  care- 
lU  and  thorough  revision  to  make  it  pro- 
perly ready  for  publication. 

TwxssLATiassa,'^  General  History  of  the 
€7lri«ltan  Religion  and  Church,  From 
the  German  of  Dr.  Acochtts  Neaioier. 
I^anslaled  from  the  Last  Edition.  By 
JoBsm  ToBBET,  Professor  of  Moral  and 
blellectnal  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Vermont  In  five  volumes.  Volume 
Fifth.  Published  from  the  Posthumous 
Pfepers  by  K.  F.  Th.  Schneider.  Boston : 
Cracker  A  Brewster,  1854. 

We  welcome  from  the  hands  of  an  emi- 
nent American  scholar  this  translation  of 
the  closing  volume  of  Neaoder's  noble 
history  of  Christianity  and  the  Church. 
Ptof.  Torrey's  andertaking  has  been  justi- 
fled  by  its  success  as  well  as  by  its  motive, 
and  the  reception  of  this  author  by  Ameri- 
can readers  and  students,  is  proof  of  a 
doeidcd  aflioity  between  the  spirit  of  the 


History  and  the  spirit  of  our  rising  theo- 
logy. Church  history  has  been  too  often  a 
dismal  task  both  to  writer  and  reader,  a 
fhiitlcss  chase  after  truth  through  laby- 
rinths of  dogmatic  disputation,  or  a  suffo- 
cating excavation  among  catacombs  of 
antiquarian  formalism.  Our  age.  in  Its 
passage  from  the  dynasty  of  dogma  and  of 
form  to  the  pphere  of  practical  life,  has 
asked  to  have  the  past  interpreted  in  this 
ftreer  spirit,  and  the  indefatgiablc  student 
of  Berlin,  among  the  dusty  tomes  of  his 
library,  felt  him?elf  refreshed  by  the  living 
sympathy  of  a  great  host  of  readers,  as  be 
received  witness  upon  witness  to  convince 
him  that  our  century,  instead  of  rejecting 
Christianity,  asks  rather  to  aee  it  in  its  own 
home,  free  from  the  masks  that  have  been 
fiwtened  to  its  features.  The  preface  to  the 
first  volume  indicates  the  author's  point 
of  view,  where  he  says  that  the  *'  chief  aim 
of  his  life,  frt>m  an  early  period,  was  to 
represent  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  as  a  speaking  proof  of  the  divine 
power  of  Christianity,  as  a  school  of  Chris- 
tian experience,  and  a  voice  sounding 
through  all  ages,  of  edification  and  warning 
for  all  who  are  willing  to  listen." 

Written  in  this  temper,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  history  of  the  Church  must  be  the 
history  of  humanity  itself,  in  the  most  cen- 
tral and  enduring  of  its  developments 
nnder  the  Providence  of  God.  The  Chris- 
tian Religion  embodied  in  itself  the  essence 
of  the  Oriental  Spirit  under  divine  illumi- 
nation, and  in  its  westward  march  subdued 
to  its  power  all  the  empires  of  the  West, 
even  now  busying  itself  with  planting  its 
cross  upon  the  Pacific  shores,  and  preparing 
to  complete  the  circle  of  its  dominion  by 
invading  Asia  on  her  eastern  coast.  All 
arts,  sciences,  letters  and  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion, have  more  or  less  been  stamped  by  its 
mark,  so  that  the  record  of  the  Church, 
when  generously  interpreted,  is  the  record 
of  human  culture  in  its  broadest  and  highest 
attainments.  Privileged  indeed,  is  the 
scholar  who  can  give  his  life  to  the  solject 
in  this  liberal  spirit,  and  write  the  history 
of  divine  faith  in  the  temper  of  a  large 
humanity.  We  cannot,  by  any  means  say 
that  Neander  has  wholly  succeeded  in  his 
task,  although  he  has  never  buen  false  to 
the  purpose  with  which  he  started.  We 
can  justly  give  him  the  credit  of  steering 
clear  of  the  odium  theologieum  that  has 
been  the  bittcrncje  and  the  blindness  of  so 
many  of  his  predecessors.    To  him  Chrlstl- 
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viAtj  always  presents  itself  as  the  life  of 
faith  and  love,  imparted  to  thesoal  through 
Christ  and  the  spirit ;  and  when  interpreted 
by  him  thus,  every  age  presents  noble  spe- 
cimens of  this  fkmily  type.  But  he  is  very 
mnoh  lacking  in  colloquial  grace  of  style 
and  in  artistic  grouping  of  subjects.  He  is 
not  very  interesting  to  readers  who  wait 
to  be  charmed  down  the  current  of  flowery 
periods  along  banks  of  picturesque  scenery. 
He  who  reads  for  solid  instruction  will  And 
himself  rewarded  abundantly,  and  may  be 
sure  of  having  the  pith  of  every  contro- 
versy and  the  turning  point  of  every 
revolution  distinctly  laid  before  him.  In  this 
defect  and  in  this  excellence,  Neander  hot 
follows  the  peculiar  genius  of  his  nation, 
for  we  are  not  aware  of  any  profound  Ger- 
man scholar  who  brings  to  this  heavy  work 
the  peculiar  grace  so  frequent  with  the 
French  and  not  rare  with  English  scholars. 
If,  however,  he  could  have  studied  style  in 
the  school  of  Herder,  or  caught  something 
of  literary  elegance  from  Karl  Hase,  his 
work  might  have  charmed  the  general 
reader  as  mnch  as  it  now  rewards  the  atten- 
tion of  the  professional  student  The 
volume  now  before  ns  equals  in  interest 
any  of  its  predecessors,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  second  volume  which  treats  of  men  sod 
opinions  in  that  age  of  the  Milne  Fathers, 
which  gave  law  for  ages  to  Christendom. 
It  goes  over  more  than  a  century,  from  the 
height  of  the  papal  prerogative  under 
Boniface  VIII.,  A.  D.  1300,  to  the  Connoil 
of  Constance,  1414  ;  and  the  execution  of 
John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  who 
by  their  martyrdom  more  than  their  writ- 
ings, sowed  the  seed  of  the  Protestant 
Reformation  which  rose  up  to  honor  by  its 
birth  the  next  centennial  of  their  death. 
To  ns.  as  mainly  descendants  of  the  English 
race,  the  chapter  on  the  life  and  thought 
of  Wicklif  are  most  Interesting ;  and  frag- 
mentary and  impoverished  as  it  is,  it  gives 
enough  of  the  author's  somewhat  original 
view  of  this  stout  precursor  of  Luther  to 
make  us  regret  that  the  sketch  could  not  be 
completed.  The  philosophical  system  of 
Wicklif  is  very  inadequately  described, 
although  enough  is  said  to  prove  that  he 
had  far  more  in  his  mind  than  the  simDle 


reproduction  of  the  letter  of  Scriptnre  ■• 
an  antidote  to  the  reigning  pricstcrafL  The 
volume  ends  somewhat  abruptly  with  the 
discussion  of  the  movements  among  that 
interesting  and  elevated  class  of  mystics^ 
the  "Friends  of  God  "  in  the  14ih  ceniorf. 
There  was  something  qnite  expressive  in 
the  fact  that  Neander's  pen  was  stopped  by 
the  hand  of  death  in  this  field  of  bis  laborB, 
for  his  position  towards  our  age  is  very 
much  like  that  of  these  "  Friends  of  God  " 
towards  their  own  age.  Like  them  he 
embodies  the  Christian  temper  and  spiritual 
experience,  that  are  to  win  men  to  a  new 
and  better  comprehension  of  religion,  more 
than  he  represents  the  philosophic  clearnesi 
and  persuasive  eloquence  that  can  satisfy  the 
intellectual  demands  and  fascinate  the  rest- 
less attention  of  this  keen,  defiant  and  ex- 
citable generation.  We  end  our  notice 
of  these  noble  volumes,  by  commending  to 
the  faithful  translator's  notice,  the  learned 
and  attractive  Biographical  work  of  Boh- 
ringer,  which  alms  to  teach  Church  histoiy 
through  the  lives  of  the  heroes  of  Christisn 
thought  and  action,  as  a  fit  task  for  lui 
scholarly  and  accomplished  pen,  and  ii 
quite  likely  to  reward  his  labor. 

EN'OLnn.— Cam,  by  Charles  Boxes,  is 
no  improvement  on  Btron-s  Cain ;  and, 
we  apprehend,  hardly  superior  to  Gsaxn^ 
Death  of  jSbeL  It  is  a  poem  in  blank 
verse,  which  so  works  up  the  riender  stoiy 
in  Grenesis,  as  to  make  it  appear  that  Cain 
slew  his  brother  by  accident,  merely  bj 
pushing  him  over ;  that  his  wandering  was 
a  rest,  appointed  to  him  by  God  ;  and  tliat 
Adam  and  Eve  had  no  other  children  than 
these  two.  This  is  apparently  as  quiet  a 
way  of  representing  the  story  as  could  well 
be  imagined ;  nor  is  the  unimpassioned  ohA- 
ractcr  of  the  plot  relieved  by  any  splendor 
of  diction  or  power  of  thought.  Neitber 
the  narrative,  the  descriptiom*,  nor  the  dia- 
logue, ever  rise  above  a  decorous  tamenea^ 
even  in  the  fiercest  struggle  after  a  deipe- 
rate  insanity  of  expression,  a-here  Cain  if 
threatening  Abel  with  punishment  for  per- 
sisting in  the  attempt  to  engage  his  gloonj 
brother  in  a  joint  sacrifice. 


THE  LAST  WORD    OF    GEOLOGY.' 


ABOUT  a  Tcarfftnce  we  took  o<^ea5ioI3, 
in  a  brie/mticle  in  this  Ma^adne,  to 
gjjuioe  at  th<?  gee  end  principles  on 
whicb  modem  Geology  is  fousaed,  aad 
to  tiotiee  Terr  cursorily  the  trnportont 
wotit  of  ProieBSOT  Hall,  yet  in  progress 
under  the  patrosag©  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Tbe  appeaisnce  of  the 
two  other  gtandard  lixjkt  cited  below, 
one  ooDtaiimig  the  mon  thorough  en* 
\^im  of  a  particular  group  of  fossil 
«Ter  nmde  within  a  limited  dis- 
the  other  a  general  surrey  and 
ad  of  tho  focti  collected  by  geolo- 
working  m  the  older  Todks  over 
rbolo  Mtkerto  explored  area  of  our 
e,  forms  a  fair  oc^cafaon  for  a  second 
'  on  a  snJjject  b  which  on  intelli- 
:  interest  ifl  more  widely  felt  every 
year* 

The  Silurian  system  13  now  nnder- 
fAood  to  embrace  all  the  strata  contain* 
iag  relice  of  organic  life,  from  the  first 
bmces  of  aniiiiated  existences  on  our 
planet  np  to  a  certaiJi,  or  rather  an  nn- 
— '^^  hmitt  defined  most  distinctly  as 
;  which  the  TOmains  of  fishes  be- 
I  occur  in  considerable  abundance, 
^1^  point  it  merge  ft  into  and  is  coy- 
Id  by  the  strata  of  the  second  gretit 
pmod,  dttfing  which  fishes  abounded* 
luid  plxsts  became  common,  and  rcp- 
iDtem  made  their  appearance^  This 
"^D«tioail»i  ajrsteni  *'  (embracing  within 
k  tkt  old  wd  sandstone)  b  covered  and 
by  the  cnrbouiferoiis  system, 


containing  most  of  the  known  beds  of 
coal.  To  these  succeed  the  vet  later 
series  of  strata  which  geologists  lmv<» 
conventionaUy  divided  into  the  Penni- 
an,  Tnassic,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  and 
Tertiary  systems,  e«cb,  wherever  found, 
lying  above  its  predcce^isors,  and  the 
contained  fossib  of  each  later  formation 
showing  an  advance  more  and  more  to- 
ward.^ that  condition  of  things  which,  in 
the  upper  and  newer  Tertiary,  merges 
into  tne  historical  period  of  Blan,  and 
connects  itself  with  the  present- 
Left,  as  we  are,  withoiit  trustworthy 
data  by  which  to  estimata,  even  approxi- 
matively,  the  duration  of  the  periods 
during  which  these  great  piles  of  matter, 
with  their  organic  oontents,  were  fonn- 
C(l  in  the  old  ocean  beds,  our  geological 
chronology  ij  bnt  a  rude  one ;  and  iu 
periods,  nke  the  dynasties  of  old  Egypt, 
may  be  imagined  indefinitely  longer  or 
shorter;  though  there  is  00  doubt  of 
their  real  existence,  and  any  reasonable 
restriction  of  their  Umits  must  leave 
on  the  mind  the  vague  impression  of 
enormous  cycles.  We  can  only  speak 
of  them  indefinitely,  as  m  human  history 
we  aUnde  to  the  diu-k  ages,  to  the  period 
of  Boinaii  empire,  the  epoch  of  early 
Eg^'ptian  civilizatioD,  the  centurieis  of 
Celtio  or  Pictish  barbarism.  The  anti- 
qtiary  con  refer  the  rcUcs  which  he 
nnda,  generally  to  some  sncb  period, 
yet  he  often  knows  not,  within  man^ 
eetituries,  the  laps©  of  time  sinoe  then* 


t  Mbtritn  dK  B&hrm^.    VhT  1.  Mawma^uw,    Toll.    TrUttbit«B.    VTmg^M^l^&.—^Siharia-    Th» 
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fabrication.  The  dates  of  some  his- 
torical events  seem  to  oscillate  for  a 
thousand  or  two  thousand  years,  now 
appearing  quite  within  the  light  of 
thirty  centunes,  now  sinking  back  in- 
to the  dim  and  indefinite  shadows 
of  the  dawn  of  history,  which  prevent 
even  a  random  estimate  of  the  distance 
from  which  their  ghostly  outlines  loom 
and  flicker  on  our  vision.  Thus  it  is 
with  geological  periods.  No  one  can 
say  whether  the  epoch  of  the  coal  for- 
mation dates  back  one  million  of  our 
years,  or  seven,  or  seventy  millions. 
These  epochs  are  like  the  distances  of 
the  stars,  and  all  we  know  is  that  some 
are  far  more  distant  than  others,  and 
that  the  nearer,  though  infinitely  remote, 
seem  close  at  hand  compared  with 
those  which  lie  on  the  limits  of  our  per- 
ception.* 

The  reader  may  therefore  assume 
any  lapse  of  time  which  pleases  him, 
since  mo  old  Silurian  strata  were  laid 
down,  particle  by  particle,  by  the  pri- 
mal ocean.  We  have  only  to  say  that 
there  appears  to  be  a  bottom  to  the 
Groat  Cemetery,  a  geological  ne  plus 
ultra,  below  which  no  relics  of  organic 
life  are  found,  at  which  the  geologic 
record  begins.  The  previous  leaves  of 
*'  the  stone  book*'  are  blank,  and  these 
first  decipherable  inscriptions  commence 
ihe  chapter  of  the  Silurian  system.    It 


is  thus  written  on  the  successive  layers 
of  a  series  of  slate,  sandstone,  shale, 
and  limestone  strata,  piled  to  the  thick- 
ness of  firom  four  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  feet,  and  its  characters  are  the 
fragments  of  the  liying  forms  of  its 
parent  sea. 

Since  its  formation,  it  has  been  in 
many  places  covered  by  newer  deposits 
so  as  to  be  buried  far  below  our  reach 
In  many  places  the  ocean  still  rests  upon 
it.  In  many  places  where  it  has  been 
raised  above  water  and  bared  of  more  mo- 
dem masses,  it  has  been  so  baked  and 
changed  by  the  earth's  internal  heat, 
so  doubled  up  and  distorted  by  the 
crumpling  of  our  globe's  crust,  or  so 
worn  away  by  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  swept  seaward  to  form  new- 
er systems  of  strata,  that  it  is  only  here 
and  there  that  we  find  portions  of  tt 
well  preserved  for  our  examination.  In 
England  and  Wales  it  is  sadly  distorted 
and  broken  up,  though  distinctly  trace- 
able both  in  its  stratification  and  its  fos- 
sils; it  is  well  seen  in  Scandinavia; 
and  extensively  developed  in  North 
Kussia,  though  concealed  by  wide 
plains  of  alluvial  earth ;  in  France, 
Spain,  and  on  the  Rhine,  it  has  been 
successfully  traced  and  studied.  Hither- 
to,  however,  its  best  exposures  are  in 
the  northern  United  States,  and  in  Bo- 
hemia, f 


*  Efforts  hartt  been  made  to  obtain  Rome  idea  of  the  aetaal  amoiint  of  time  elapeed  darinr  tk* 
geological  history.  One  means  of  calculation  haa  been  drawn  from  the  belief  that  the  plants  of  tkt 
coal  formation  must  have  required  a  temperature  of  22**  Reaumur.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  eotl 
districts  being  now  onlj  8^  Reaumur,  it  is  considered  that  the  earth  has  lost  14^  of  heat  by  eooUof 
since  the  carboniferous  epoch.  By  such  experiments  aa  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  cooUnf  m 
rock,  and  the  radiation  of  heat.  M.  Unger  has  calculated  that  for  the  earth  to  lose  14**  of  Reaooiar 
would  require  nine  millions  of  years.  M.  Uibert  reduces  this  to  five  millions.  But  supposing  tbe 
whole  earth  once  to  have  been  in  a  melted  state,  the  time  which  must  hare  elapsed,  in  its  cooUag 
to  its  present  condition,  is  fixed  at  the  liberal  allowance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  mifliona  of  yean. 

Another  form  of  calculation  occurs  to  us.  Wherever  strata  are  formed,  it  must  be  from  the  n 
of  existing  land.  Conseouently,  an  average  deposit  of  one  foot  of  rock  (supposing  the  aea  and 
to  be  equal  in  area)  imDlies  an  average  reduction  in  the  hight  of  the  continents  of  an  equal  ano 
Thus  if  we  know  how  fast  the  continents  have  been  worn  down,  we  can  tell  approximately  how  &at 
the  sea  has  filled  up.  Now  Ihe  Mississippi  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Lyell  to  discharge  annually  3700  millioM 
of  cubic  feet  of  earthy  matter,  which  is  an  average  waste  IVom  its  baain  of  about  one  million  tqtti* 
miles.  A  little  calculation  shows  thnt  thiii  amount  of  waste  implies  an  annual  reduction  of  the  aorftet 
of  this  basin  to  the  amount  of  about  1-7.5.34  of  a  foot,  or  one  foot  in  about  7.600  years.  At  this  nU, 
to  form  an  average  deposit  of  ten  thousand  feet  of  fossiliferous  straU  over  the  globe  (which  is.  perknik 
a  fair  random  estimate  of  its  real  thickness),  would  have  required  seventy-five  millions  of  yeara.  wh&k 


would  thus  be  the  age  of  the  lower  Silurian  strata.    Other  estimates  of  the  discharge  of  solid  i 

by  the  Mississippi  vary  from  that  we  have  quoted.  Some  are  one  third  less,  which  would  rive  a  slower 
rate  of  wear  to  the  continent,  and  increase  our  seventy-five  mUlions  to  one  hundred.  The  highMk 
estimate  makes  the  sediment  of  the  river  seven  times  greater  than  that  adopted  above,  and  wo«M 
i>edttce  our  seventy-five  millions  to  only  tc'n.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sediment  of  the  river  is  only  half 
the  weight  and  solidity  of  ordinary  rock,  and  it  would  require  two  cubic  feet  of  it,  when  condensM,  l» 
form  one  of  such  as  the  old  strata.  Moreover,  if  the  proportion  of  land  to  sea  be  estimated  as  it  b«v 
is,  only  one  to  three,  this  supposition  would  require  three  feet  of  waste  from  the  land  to  fill  the  sea  one 
foot,  and  thus  would  extend  our  estimate  of  time  threefold.  Our  figures  therefore  atand  at  10.  20,  00.  Tl^ 
or  100  millions  of  vears  for  the  age  of  the  oldest  trilobites  and  fossil  shells;  and  if  this  calculation  proves 
nothing  else,  it  shows  the  vagueness  of  all  attempts  to  reduce  to  our  measures  of  tima  the  vaat  b«t 
indefinite  periods  of  geology. 

I  ^***  appreciation  which  is  now  boRtowed  on  our  remarkable  development  of  the  older  rocks,  aud  tks 
labors  among  them  of  American  geolomsta.  is  fairly  stat.  d  in  an  article  on  Sir  R.  Murchison's  book  ta 
the  Lortr/on  Quarterly  Revietc  for  October  la.-^t.  It  Js  umlTstood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  flnt 
authontus.  Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  whose  utitiraely  death  has  lately  disappointed  so  many  bope«,ui 
oaJled  forth  so  many  tribute*  of  regret  in  Burope  and  America.  We  extract  a  few  sentencea  :— 
Worth  America  might  almost  be  stid  to  be  the  head  quarters  of  Silurianism.    ▲  gUnoa  at  tha  < 
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The  iTiiTeler  who  toma  a^ide  from 
big  forty- mile -afl-hoia^  race  throogfa 
?f  etr  York,  at  Utica,  to  spend  on  after- 
aooti  lit  TrentoQ  FoOb,  TiBits  &  Bpot 
vbftrt  Bome  of  the  most  interestitig 
Isyfrs  of  this  old  deposit  are  laid  open 
lij  our  view.  The  Weet  CaiiiMia  Creek 
not  only  remoTed  the  beds  of  mTCtl 
clay  which  u-^ually  coDcetu  the 
9,  feSit  has  worn  a  deep  and  pre- 
cipitous choj^fD  through  the  Lard  Btrftta, 
expofiing  their  edses  in  aU  to  the  depth 
of  tmy  or  three  hundred  feet.  Some. 
•etenty  or  eighty  feet  of  this  thickueaa 
He  between  tbe  bead  of  Uie  stmrease 
and  tba  black*  foam-ftreaked  pool  below, 
every  Enceessive  layer  older  than  that 
aboye  it,  and  each  one  formed  by  the 
mdual  accumulatioa  of  many  years. 
Part  the  fern-draped  and  moss*coTered 
a^S^d  of  these  layers  the  visitor  de* 
fleendflf  step  by  fftep»  lower  and  lower 
«jto  the  records  of  the  patit  until,  reacb- 
mg  tbe  broad,  level  pbtforma  of  rock 
whieb  extend  along  the  brink  of  tlie 
fwtft  runber  enrrent,  be  can  sit  down, 
wid.  tluselv  examitiing  Ae  water- worn 
W  ne,  see  in  it  the  dead  and 

^r.  -      Us  and  corak  and  trilobites 

which  iived  in  the  old  Silurian  days. 
Xo  pleasant^r  howts  are  within  our  re- 
CDembraiiee  than  those  spent  on  these 
rocky  ledges,  where  the  mind  idtematea 
from  the  mystical  btere«t  of  the  puit 
to  the  fresh  beauty  of  the  present; 
where  the  mouotonous  roar  of  tJie 
torrent  mingles  with  yoar  reverie  until 
it  seems  the  murmur  of  the  old  Silturtan 
<iceaii  it^Jf ;  until,  raijsing  your  eyes, 
toAdmalf  appear  the  gray  preelpiee,  the 
iQleiDii  bemJockdf  and  the  white  sheet 
erf  die  oaAoade,  and  you  are  recalled  to 
tbe  liTing  cbormii  of  a  spot  which  is  left 
^tb  most  regret  after  the  longest  fa* 
i&iliarity. 

Thia  is  one  bc-ality  of  the  SUurian 
rtrafca^  one  (Kiint  where  the  oldest  tombs 
of  the  Great  Cemetery  lie  open,  and 
v^tfe  it«  remaius  are  abundant  Yet 
Hie  viffltorwho  expects  to  gather  a  large 
collection  of  fossds  in  a  few  hoars  or 


days  will  be  di^ppoint^.  M 
ehells  and  corals  lie,  not  as  on  lite  i 
of  Cuba,  where  in  half  a  day  we  may 
examine  mile^  of  beach,  where  al  a 
glance  the  eye  can  sweep  over  many 
yord^,  and  where  the  soft  sand  permits 
ui  to  pick  from  it  with  the  fingers 
wb^tyer  object  may  attract  our  atten- 
tion. No,  These  relics  are  not  m 
easy  of  collection.  Those  which,  like 
the  trilobitee,  were  c*:imposed  of  many 
pieces,  nin#  tiines  out  of  ten  befor* 
they  were  buried,  decayed  and  fell  Into 
fragments.  The  shells  and  corals  obo 
suffered  more  or  le^s  from  decompoa- 
tion,  some  of  the  larger  sheila  bemg 
akaost  unknown  in  an  entire  state. 
And  then  with  what  an  iron  gripe  does 
the  rock  hold  them — penetrating  every 
pore  and  cavity,  adhering  to  every 
poughnesa  of  the  surface,  enveloping 
closely  every  spine  or  projection.  The 
collector  is  tantalized  by  liie  sight  of  so 
many  a  fossil  which  is  beyond  his  hope, 
projecting  &om  some  obstinate  pile  of 
layerst  of  many  rumad  by  the  we«r  of 
tiie  elements^  and  of  those  which  he 
attempts  to  secure  he  sees  the  greater 
portion  fall  into  fragments  under  hii 
hammer.  A  day  of  hard  InlxTr  enablei 
him  to  break  np  only  a  few  cubic  feet 
of  roekf  and  but  a  small  proportion  of 
its  contents  wiU  be  secured  in  any 
tolerable  condition. 

When  in  addition  to  this  difficulty  in 
collectm^,  we  remember  that  it  h  only 
in  limited  localitic!^  quarries,  cUffi*,  or 
ratriues,  miles  ajiunder,  that  these  old 
deposits  aie  acc^sible  to  us ;  that  prob- 
ably not  one  square  yard  of  an  hun- 
dred thousand  can  be  seen  at  all,  we 
may  wondc^r  that  t5i>  much  ba»  tieen  ac* 
eomplished  in  their  examination,  and 
that  Mr.  Hall  has  been  able  to  recog- 
nize and  describe  three  hundred  differ* 
ent  speci(*s  of  iosdls  fifom  the  lowe^ 
one- third  of  our  Silurian  strata*  It  is 
only  by  years  of  constant  devotion  to 
the  pursuit,  that  mt  gn*at  a  portion 
of  these  old-world  relics  have  been 
recovered,   and    so    much    learned  of 


t«iiM»Mf«ii4«d  to  Ki-Cbvlf*  LyaU'*  frvnU  «in  iho»  faow  ml  u«  Ui«  rtrian*  ihswm  «cwpi«d,  ptaq 
^pifcirljlfj.  bf  SUiirtia  depOf  Iti.  Kioeodjiiglj  pFQUfic  in  or^nic  maiisp  mod  Tmried  in  mlovral  ch « ru- 
in, I^M*  b«4f  W*  rarqJflh«d  thfr  fltibjwtj  of  tcm^  6f  th«  ruhi  »xc«ll«iii  i^Q(«|^icAl  tKAtisva  th»t  baf« 
ifHifMi:  4iif1af  tb«  lul  t«D  f  ««n,  thtj  nr*  too  nabieroai  to  b«  cittd.  It  cflTtunly  i«  cdo  of  th«  UfiM 
nSSA^  ftailttg  of  til*  sei«iN»  ^r  tli»  Uiilt«4  ?UtM,  ibAtf^olojrj  bu  Ulcen  root  tii«r«  depjilj,  frnd  hn 
§tM^A&i^ptahmp\\!«vttnd  maj  of  thi  afitcr  Kloncet  Tbt  Amtrkan  K^oto^fti  ht**  fsNed  i.  worl^ 
•KfeftMp  toM  •l«a«rTv'dljr.  Tb^ir  vorfet  •»  Uxt-books  iti  8urop«,  ^nd  lUodard  vi«iiib*r«  of  our  vcivik- 
ItimMktm^m,  4  ei!Ei«id?nb1«  number  D'f  th*«e  neolkot  i^oQnirniphi  b^re  l]«»n  |).iab]i»h«4  M  Oie  eoift 
if  iWNPfaS  llPiNs  Qf  tli«  Uaian,  «boM  lo^mi  guT^ramfrLta  b4^  th04  mhown  Aa  tilrtncrd  mnd  rDt^£tbt«ii«i 
i9M^a«lftjtit«f^r*«J*tlQtiof  tfa«44i«nU««ithat  takint  iKrei^  to  thstr  eiUt«ni  thraufb  tba  timvl^ 
ifPilii^aMVt  ttf  t^  i*«a«ntf  of  Itia  LuA^    W*  b&i  ^    .     » 


r  b&Tc  mudi  jrtt  to  bop«  fniid  tbe  oDwArddri^Df  pkc*  m 
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their  D&tan^  and  reUtioQahlp  to  Uving 

forms. 

The  reaulta  of  sucli  labora  in  remote 
portions  of  the  globe  are  now  being 
oonnected  into  one  great  Bj&tera-  The 
work  of  Sir  R.  MurcbLsoa  gi^es  a  ccup 
d'<£ii  oi  the  pre^eDt  state  of  knowledge 
of  the  Silurian  rocka  throughout  tEe 
world,  traced  out  and  identified  ixa  thej 
have  been  bj  the  peculiar  character  of 
their  fossil  n?nitutJ9.  The  same  faaiiUes 
of  shells,  coraist  crustacean b»  and  encri- 
nite^  characterize  them  in  all  regions 
jet  explored,  and  more  especially  do 
the  trilobites  mark  and  define  these 
strata.  It  is  true  that  these  foasdls  vary 
consjiderably  in  remote  districts^  yet 
their  general  correfipoadence  m  well 
miirked.  As  we  find  at  the  present  day, 
that  ill  comparing  the  living  shells  of 
the  British  and  Axtierican  coasts  of  the 
Atlantioi  about  one -third  are  identical 
on  both  sbores,  while  of  the  rt'niaindet 
a  large  proportion  are  of  aualagous  or 
correspcinding  fonna,  and  but  tew  are 
widely  tli^rent ;  so  among  the  fossib 
left  by  an  earUer  ocean  in  remoto  dis- 
tricts^ we  fiod  Bome  identical  through- 
oati  being  species  which  lived  in  all 
part«  of  the  ancient  &ea ;  mau)^  others 
more  re^trictod  in  their  extension,  but 
represented  beyond  their  own  limits  by 
very  similar  or  related  forms;  others 
still,  very  peculiar  and  confined  to  nar- 
row localitiea.  Thus,  when  we  find  a 
loige  proportion  of  the  fos^sila  of  ono 
I0&  in  America  identical,  or  closely 
siinikr  to  thtitje  of  another  in  England — 
eepeeially  if  a  similar  corrcsiponclence 
is  traceable  between  the  succeeding  or 
preceding  alst>— we  are  warranted  in 
C4>aeludi«g  that  these  rocka  are  nearly 
£x>temporary  in  date.  Such  a  C4Jrre3- 
pondenee  is  evident  between  our  Niaga- 
ra limestone  and  shade  and  the  W^nlook 
lirncBtone  and  shale  of  England.  The 
identity  of  many  of  their  fossils  proves 
that  when  tlieae  ma*fses  were  forming 
at  the  ocean  bottom,  three  thouKand 
miles  asunder,  the  same  billows  rolled 
and  the  same  living  forms  inhabited 
them  in  the  remote  regionif  whore  are 
now  the  fertile  plains  of  western  Kew 
York  and  the  green  hills  of  Shrop- 
shire, 

We  have  not  room  to  follow  out  this 
flubject,  but  we  have  said  enough  to  in- 
dicate the  manner  in  which  the  extem- 
porary age  of  strata  is  traced  in  diffe- 
rent ceuntriest  and  continents,  and  to 
*how  bow  we  recognijie  the  old  Stlurian 


formationat  wherever  partioiui  of  them 
retnain  accessible  to  our  semtiiij. 
Thus  it  Is,  that,  in  North  and  South 
America,  Euiope,  Ada,  Anstralift  and 
Africa,  the  atony  reoorda  of  the  &ii 
period  of  organic  life  on  our  planet  hafie 
been  found,  and,  to  a  considerable  de~ 
gree^  connected  and  identified  with  eacli- 
other. 

We   know,   by  such  investigati^ 
the   comparative    ages   of    continents, 

The  Alps  and  Himalayas  being 

,np  of  rocks  not  older  tnau  the  JiiTasaic» 
period,  while  Northern  New  York  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  covered  witlx 
newer  deposits  than  the  SOuriaxi ;   w^ 
may  know  that  the  fonner  have  been 
raised    during    comparatively   modem 
timesi,  being  geological  parvenues,  while 
our  Adirondacks  are  of  the  very  fir>1 
famihes  of  mountains,  a  relic  of  the  ear* 
hest  dry  lend  of  the  older  world.    Theii 
beads  have  been  kept  above  water  fnxa 
the  most  ancieot  period;   the  tribbitei 
crawled  round  their  subaqueons  sbpci, 
while  the  Trenton  limestone  was  Uema- 
ning  to  settle  from  the  ^ea ;  aiid^oe  tEsa 
they  have  seen  tlte  whole  aeriei  tovm^ 
carboniferous,  teocmdarTt  tertlarjr  uiil 
all.     No  wonder  that  they  are  deeplj 
furrowed  asd  worn.     Thousands  uf  lOft 
of  their  hard  granite  have  been  washfd 
away  by  rain  and  stonn,   and  Motmt 
Tab  awns  is  now  but  the  mere  stump, 
the  remaining  core  or  nudeua  of  thr 
pile  which  once  Btood  there,  overlook' 
ing  the  primal  ocean. 

Tennyson,  in  fiuaHy  disposing  of 
his  sleeping  beanty  and  her  princt%  re- 
cogm^os  the  supcdof  autaqmty  of  ihts 
part  of  our  planet : 

A.»tofLiQi  hmz  ir«ltt  tbe  fett  it  fold* 
And  Cir  acroiii  tb«hlLlfl  Ih^j  ir«a1» 
lo  tbit  New  World  wUch  k  tli«  Old," 

Tliis  poetical  use  of  a  geologioal  hm 

comes   ajipropriately   from  an  atlUiOf^f  , 
who,  in  his  Princess,  tcUs  us   of  his- 
heroine,  how  she  one  day 

♦. r9<ie  to  t*k* 

The  dip  of  certiiln  itnU  lo  th«  Nortlk," 

and  saw,  projecting  from  the  ahcer  ed^i 

oftheclii; 

^*t1i*  Wnci  vf  iODt  hv^m  hoik  Ibal  l|T«d 


i 


fi<  lore  Man  m«- 


He,  too,  not  onl^  omamenft  the  i 
of  his  ideal  hall  with  the  customary  i 


7%e  Last  W^rd  t>f  Qt^hglf, 
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'  aai  «iitkTs%  bat  epreodb  roiind  lU 
,  Among  the 

vtm  of  1±if  Abbif  rala  In  tb«  p^r^. 
aaltitt,  ^jbA  ib«  Aril  Immum  vf  Tiwt.** 


dt^bt  of  gmUtniie  W  TotiiiymiQi 
liMi    iniTfjiltioeil    im   U>   U10'  boa 

biuilttt  WMf  b#  bonie  eTvo  on  the 
doM  of  F«niaABiit. 
BqI  w%  bjiV9  not  jr»t  spoken  of  M« 

k  It*  full  bulk  of  nuurljr  one  thoii.s<u]d 

i    |»Ag«*i    Aocompankd    by   €fty 

»;   BlTftdminLbly  piiuted  und  eu- 

ivpd  At  tli<?  imck'at  city  of  Prague*. 

iTe  btirt»  «k(>wtt  tbat  It  im  aiily  bj  tlie 

atttfi    MMfgvtio    tind    pOfi^fM  luring    ro- 

Minb  dtfU  tbe  r(4ic»  (if  SiluHn  bare 

HaU^s  book  U  an  in^tAiiec^  (^f  tbis  Wing 
lb»  Ihiit  of  fiflt^cn  uf  tw^t'utv  ycura* 
ilDdj  under  Oie  itAtronogfi  or  iin  ^^n* 
1  Stiitt*.  This  Wok  of  JI.  UttT- 
1^1  U  riDotlicr,  ibo  result  of  twenty 
•sjiktntion  m  Wohs^muu  uiid«r 
tbs  piitituiig^  of  an  i'»H^iti*m«d  {>ntice, 
te  vonle  dt»  CliomlMirJi  funrit^rly  M. 
fiflfraiMlt**  pupil.  PHvuti>  pur^en  aro 
fvd^  ^'I'  *ii  H.-l,  tij  (*noblo  tJicir 
^FV]iri»  Im  L  *  ^u*^b  fnti^rprt^Cii, 

bmIH  U  ri  iHbli^  to  tho  patraii 

ttd   ll  '  rt   when  the  unum    of 

itific  i^ofil  luid  aUUty  i^ 
w^im  ti>  ffubM'ne  the  no  bio  object 
I  aoqniiitiim  nf  knowledge*  luid  i\M 
km.  unot)^  tneo^ 
^M-  B«fTiuidi**3i  U^^Al  If  devotiKl  on- 
iljr  to    tbu    1 
itiU  bt! 

m  tsluuulloi)  <»f  rb*' 
flveki  of   ' 


mi!f  tlw  Ibsiillf' 


Ml  ihMT 

ipfs  ft  v^rt 


f   BohfMriia, 

-I  L  1UM    lo    b6 

T.     Tbo  Si- 

(i'oiiJ!jidt'ritig 

:ii  apiirt  from 

H    \\n\>  11  an."   liiirrt'Il  f^f 

)  (xtctid  murly  N.  E. 

'    '   -rt^b  of  tiLnjut  fifty 

lifUi'U,  tbi<  i^ipiul 

H^MM  !^i- ir  «orth* 

;  *  m  tbo 

ii«  V 1    iu 

%  uf 

:tip 

^  to 
ul  Irom 


iwd  in  soniA  it]iitanc>es«tiii3io;iOll«dlgii 
pd'paidiciiUrly* 

in  tbiise  fefttures  of  smxkSi  dtenti  Iso- 
lated podtioa,  and  itee^  uuilbuitkii  ol 
tbe  rtr&tttf  Ibd  BohetiLian  BUurii^  ooa^ 
trftnta  stsof^lj  with  ours*  In  New 
York*  tbe  rocks  of  oipiivjdi'ia  age  ll^ 
ntturly  borbontal,  na  wbrn  firat  mpt>- 
idled,  tkiid  ppreikd  away  In  viist  uinhrokroi 
dieets,  bundr^ds  of  ruIcs  witbiu  tho 
limitis  of  tlilfi  StAte«  mid  tuiiny  buiidreds 
Vwyond,  throogh  ObiOi  Kentucky,  Ten- 
tieftj^ee^  CaiiAik^  troeeftbb  to  tbt^  Mk- 
iUnppi  on  one  Bid9»  and  to  tbe  lonely 
kland  of  Antioosti  on  tbe  otber*  The 
fiaine  fosmla  may  be  foujid  iu  iheBi 
tlirougb  fdl  tbi^  e stents  aod  the  stj-et* 
eovvr  e^C'h  other  iu  umoi^takablG  t»ao- 
ces^sioii,  imdisturbed  by  fauita  or  up- 
lifts. These  iimture'fl  give  the  great^'st 
vfllue  and  trust  wo  rthmeBS  to  observe* 
tions  here  made,  rendering  tbem  fn*e 
fnnu  tbe  errors  into  wbtcb  the  student 
i^  of  ton  led  In  disturbed  reciotiB< 

TW  Biluriau  basia  of  BohemUk  ban 
not  tlie&e  advanttig^fi,  but  ther  are  eom- 
peuHated  by  the  abundance  of  itj  fofbil.^, 
CftpeciuHy  its  trilobites*  which  render 
it,  ill  tbe  words  of  M.  Damindi\  **  a 
Silurian  Cnlifomia*"  \H  limited  extent 
hiis  I'liahlL'd  him  4'^  ti^dorw  it  n»o»t 
tUori>iiglily  P  Wt*  q  uote  hiM  o  wu  account 
of  tbe  mMini'r  in  wliich  be  ban  rc^apod 
bJ£$  harve&L 

**  We  have  devoted  many  yenra  to  the 
explomtion  of  the  ^urfnce  of  tbi>i  licld,  in 
orib^r  to  e*taldifcb  the  eitent  of  its  fos- 
tdliferous  jwrtion*  During  XIxia  timti.  wit 
hjivt^  collected  tuid  no  led  everywbi*Fij — 
in  cjuurriesti  in  niviue^,  in  idl  KH-atitici 
where  tJje  rtiekn  Jin*  laid  bjtre — iiU  f met** 
of  organio  nniitunH  whkb  cmiie  under 
our  obpt'TViitiMiif  Utiving  i\mn  fofined 
tun  opinion  (o^  io  which ^tr&tti and  liHaU- 
tteft  priiuu^cd  >is  a  barvc^ftt  of  foi^i^iliii 
wo  orgnnia^ed,  wuei^  l^l>,  a  ^ystcmutio 
('jcploration  to  tnaki?  up  for  the  in^^uRici* 
ptjcy  of  onr  own  aim  anti  bw  miner.  In 
dilfi  rent  district*  w#snm'«jM*ivi'ly  est^ab- 
bhbed  wurkmeni  eltber  wngly  or  aui^o* 
tinted  lo^t*tlii.*r*  acwml'^*"  ^-^  '!"■  -bf- 
lltndtyof  the  tii^k,  U^y  k* 

ftiid  til  opiHt  ajid  t  Jtpiorr  .^  .    o 

worknu'n,  mippbed  writb  uU  m^crstmay 
implements,  luui  prae  tit  ally  iiiMructt^ 
by  wnrking  for  Mmit*  time  in  otir  own 
com panyt  noon  ac*jiTvr^d  th*-  '1:511  nccea* 
imry  to  diKtingui-'  ■',  any 

trace  of  the  firgatJi  h  were 

the  object  *4  tiur  »^iu4U'^.  W«^  harii 
often  bad  occasion  t4j  mbukv  ibti  iutid^ 


The  !-«*'  ""^^  ^  tre-^r Bt-f,X?SS.. 


certain  "'^iv\i«'^Vs ,  ,»  S^^vetcA 

i„  -wVicto  ^"  •'^tioo.    ^„  ;«  wi  «*  .„-,ii 


His  Lmt  Ward  <i  Geohgy, 


r  h 


ntl>ofitT«  and  it  Iica  b4^fi»r<i  ii«  a  tnonu- 
aMii  n|  patittict^t  iuduslnr,  au4  i»ci€ti- 

Tbtt  iiiit£i#  smnber  of  ttHobiUft  d6- 
mM&md  in  it  k  alu^tit  25C),  l^dng,  proW 

^  tli#  equivalent  nicka  of  Jfow 

' '  f iituro  viil times  wOl  dtioribo 

i!         -  p i  p  * ; M  4  { r  K , » r ^ iiiier  fussily,  tJi^IU, 

1  "I  fmm  all  the  Si- 
l^'pli^mU  the  reUcs  of 
•  lit   K|>eciA»  of  once- 

[ii  ij  f>  rh\  .  jit-  nggrt^^te  wili  oot 
l» TV  f^n  ally  t  xlv*.  J  th<J  numlK^T  obtain- 
^  by  i*njff»wr  Unll*  fn*in  tho  Siliintui 
Kkckii   i>f  NVw  Y<»rk»   fur  thjtJtJgh  our 

ntAifiA  KT^  U*»%  iibiujfldut^  our  oomJe  and 
«ornaitf>ii  i4rr^  ininty  nitmf^roufl  and  varied 
tban  tha»<^  of  Buhririuu 

%t.  UturuMdo  c^nHiders  that  ho  h&0 
frmAi  n  s  5»r*  f  v  i  n  g  th  tJ  (*  li^to  iaop  of  oiil  j 
h  *m^t«  »ptN:ii's  of  ^sh  a£  tb#lo|»  af  tW 
S^ilunmi  iy?*t<"rn.  The  cai4i  ift  simibr  \n 
E*i^liii!  J  rmd  In  llii!*  Rnimtry*  for  thoiiph 
th*  firttipli  ;jiiH*|ocrii'ul  ^tti^eyors  thought 
Ifary  hevi   fntiiitl  •  ^  in  tho  lower 

Stlariitn  rocki*  <  :  i  m1  M  r ,  H«il,  at 

,  «tlp{Ht»i-a  f  i^rxruu  foSflilfl  of  thft 

group  to  bA  of  the  etuoe  ohamo- 
MUOi  &r«  now  admitted  lo  be 
rhcSiiariati 
appiart  U>  U%   the 
of  a  ]>eru>i]  wtino  im>  hi gh<«r  form 
alltfi  tfaan  that  of  iho  trilobita  oiiModf 
ftpart  fnnn  tho  pt*culiiir  fi*rfti 
tfe  of  tl)ui«  foMttdi^t  Uioy  have 
i^Minln«iit  lut^reat  im»  kiivitif^  b^o«  in 

htWiOti*^  of  m  epoch  whou  they  liTt^l. 
TIm    dilfrrvtit   gvnerA   of    trllohiros 
with  iQiirh  rciifuhirity,  th^t 
pMiilionji  of  the  ^thiriiui  iyn* 
Socne  Ibnn*  am  pcouhar  tn  tho 
■lmla»  amd  boliig  almotit,  or  quiti^^ 
in  New  York.  M.  Bamnd^ 
that  the^  bi^long  to  a  p«riod 
to  tliat  at  which  tiur  carli^Kt  stratJi 
th«  Kc^cjoil  ^rt>up  iif  Iki- 
lniiibitc*fl  oorrvKpuudliijK  with  our 
m  tb«  ChAzr  and  Tnmtoa 
If  »o,  tli«  Silimaii  chapter, 
In  Bohfttnia,  haji  a  few  pagieii 
fil>t«irv  thisMnir**.     TIni trene^ 
m  duunri  ar^ 

aad,  with  «•!.  ^«wii 

b  ■■  J  hi|thi'r  pLfaibiJU,  hut  tiiiinr  kirmn 
tfi  hnYt*  Urfj  created  to  ft^pUcn 
E*'*  '^11   of  thp    pilo  of 

It  cJ  L  d  b^   itii  iiucuLiar 


foanilg  of  Ihia  fainily — aonae  of  which 
socii)  to  har«  oigojed  a  eomparatirelr 
brief  esistencAf  being  found  only  in  a 
few  contiguous  layers,  others  exti^ndlng 
through  a  long  Bucceidon  of  stimta- 
One  fipootes,  the  reamins  of  which  art 
found  at  ititervalfl  thit>ugh  a  aerioa  of 
inocka  not  Io&a  than  6i00U  feet  in  depth, 
pii^t  haTo  endured  on  earth  during  as 
Immense  hipae  of  time. 

Not  only  aro  they  limited  hi  their 
perpendienlar  range  through  the  strata, 
but  IQ  their  horizontal  extrusion.  Bom# 
apptSttT  to  liave  been  endowed  with  liar- 
<iihtK»d  and  power*  of  locomotion  which 
ermbh*d  them  to  spread  over  thouftouds 
of  iijUei;  others,  stationary  in  tlieir 
hnbit^  or  able  to  eiist  only  in  purticii- 
litrljr  favorable  localities,  have  li?lt 
ihexr  remains  witldn  but  nan\nT  liinita* 
Borne  apecies  of  brouleui^  ure  iViiuid 
only  in  a  ain|^  locfdity  a  mite  or  two 
in  extent;  wmle  tli^  t.^alyineri(?  Blumoo- 
ba^hii  ia  known  in  Bohtnniei,  in  Englwid, 
and  in  America,  from  tho  linden  lUvcr 
to  Cbcinnati. 

Following  the  develop m out  of  tidi 
intereatifii^  tril^V  we  flud  ibt^ai  ui  lljeir 
grcuti^«t  ahundutieo  alx>ut  tJiic  mid  die  of 
the  SSdurian  f«yi*tem  i  U»l*iu!i?  tlifv  j^riulu* 
ally  dinitutiihi  few  bi^iig  found  tu  Uie 
Devoid jtn  fitmiii,  ttnd  the  hk^i  two  or 
thrt»o  Mtjctci€?s  iweomtng  eilimt  in  tbi 
Cfirboniff  roU3  syi^U^m,  Sinee  tlioii,  Lliey 
hnve  been  unknown* 

A  Li«^w  feuture  in  l*iihmtitology, 
which  wo  must  nut  pa&«  uiut«iticed^ 
though  it  h  not  enA^  Ui  tstnti^  it  clear- 
ly and  briefly,  in  nitniduecHl  by  M, 
Harmnde  in  hij»  tlj  eory  of  **  colotdeM/* 
lie  £nda,  among  tlie  lower  Silurian 
mioa-idatoa,  it)eiuliitt«d  mat sija  of  rock  of 
an  eutirely  differt^nt  charuet4.'r,  hut  of 
the  Auine  imui-nd  compi^Mitiiiu  iind  fo:«.<dif 
with  ui>pi?r  Silurian  iftratfi*  Vunn  Uio 
hkilL't  Umy  are  aopamt^  by  3,GlJU  fv^i 
of  over- lying  mioa*akte  rook,  in  nil  Ila 
nnneral  and  foaul  chara£2t4>r«  Uko  thai 
wliiih  ll**j|  b^low  thoii^  They  tliu*  a|i* 
[>ear  ti>  be  eakareoui  uppor  Siliirian 
Btr^iTL  rifij  fiiMMiU  fgmul  far  tM>k»w  thuir 
rt ::  or,  local  lanmlkai 

ojjt:  ^       ^         un  flancml  prtnraloiso^* 
of  similar  itrala  whtoh  waa  aHerwarda 
to  ori  iifp 

y    '  Ua  believea  that  theno  in* 

tt'r  (t«  w«ro  foneed  nn  it  wpt* 

p4ii  V,   during    a  -t 

tku  .  the  deposit  iu  k- 

lilalij,  iuid    I  hilt  tlH^  elionge  v»^^  <;jMU4>d 
by  a  eliango  or  ri-Yer«id  of  miuiiu^  eiir> 


m^ 
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retxts .  The  se ,  coming  t em  ivormlj  from 
A  dkection  oppo^te  to  ttiut  whence  the 
sediment  of  the  mica- slate  was  deriTed, 
might  havo  arrosted  the  deposit  of  the 
hitter,  and  brought  msteodt  from  aiiother 
quarter,  a  calcareous  deposit  aud  a 
oifiereiit  gronp  of  organic  ronnB.  Theu, 
tiie  return  of  the  cuneots  ta  their 
former  direction  might  have  restored 
tho  slaty  sedimeDt  aud  its  appropriate 
Hying  teoaDtSi  until  oue  more  change 
caused  the  calcareous  deposit  and  its 
peculiur  fauna  to  prevail  pennancntly, 
or  through  a  large  part  of  tJjo  upper 
Silurian  period.  Comparing  this  pro- 
cess to  the  temporary  invasion  by  a 
foreign  papulatl*m  of  a  region  in  which 
itwai  eventually  to  prevail,  M.  Barronde 
eires  to  these  intt^rpolated  strata  with 
uieir  foasjls  the  name  of  **  colonics," 

The  facta  stated  seem  to  form  an 
exception  to  previous  geological  obser- 
yationa,  and  to  shake  our  confidence 
in  fossQs  as  on  accurate  tc^t  of  the 
comparative  antiquity  of  strata.  If  we 
admit  that  forms  which  have  heen  con- 
sidered characteristic  of  different  epochs 
were  existing  at  one  time  m  odjoimag 
Bea&,  aurl  that  a  mere  chance  of  cur- 
rents couM  cause  distinct  lower  and 
Upper  Silurian  deposits  and  fossils  to 
arte  mate,  it  would  much  confuse  our 
investlgatLons.  It  fieems  almost  impos- 
■Ible  that  a  change  flo  produced  could 
bo  so  ttital  as  that  descnbed  by  M,  Bar- 
rande.  Some  of  the  previously-ejdsting 
epecies  would,  we  should  espectt  con- 
tin  u©  to  inhabit  tho  same  epot,  even 
though  the  sediment  were  changed; 
and  some  of  the  new  settlers  or  eolo- 
nlsta  introduced  by  tbe  change  of  cur- 
jienta  would  remain  as  permanent  resi- 
dents after  the  causes  which  brought 
them  ceased.  The  linng  forms  of  the 
two  adjoining  regions  would  become 
mingled,  and  it  seems  imposatble  that 
their  entire  extirpation  could  occur,  so 
as  to  form  such  entirely  distinct  alter- 
nate groups  of  fossils. 

The  precise  identity  of  tho  fosgils  of 
the  **  colonies**  with  those  of  the  upper 
Silurian ;  the  precise  similarity  of  these 
strata  in  mineral  character,  even  to 
their  nodules  and  sparry  veins;  the 
fact,  If  we  correctly  understand  it*  ^at 
^ese  ** colonial*'  musses  have  been 
found  only  locaUj,  and  not  traced  as 
ejctensive  strata;  and  that  they  are  as- 


sociated with  eruptive  masses  of  i^mp 

in  a  disturbed  basin,  oD  impel  ub,  in 
spite  of  M.  Barrande's  opinion »  to  sub* 
pect  that  these  colonies  may  be  only 
detached  fragments  or  outliers  of  the 
upjer  Silurian  rocks,  separated  from 
their  ori^nal  associationii,  and  appa- 
rently  mingled  wi&  older  strata  bj 
faults,  upHf&,  denudation,  or  like  causes. 
No  such  phenomena  as  M.  Barrando 
describes  are  to  be  found  hero,  wher© 
the  strata  are  undisturbed  and  free 
from  distortion  or  confusion.  Thi» 
change  from  one  rock  to  another  is  pier- 
manent,  and  entire  masses  of  strfttft' 
with  complete  groups  of  fosdis  neve*- 
altera  ate.  Some  old  fossilsi,  indeed,  t^ 
appear  in  higher  positions,  and  the 
reourrenoe  of  strata  of  similar  compo- 
sition is  accompanied  by  the  recurrene# 
of  very  simitar  groups  of  fossils.  Bui 
there  is  no  general  identity  between 
the  relics  of  two  separate  formations ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  gr^eat  proportion 
are  perfectly  distinct. 

Tlio  question  thus  raised  is  an  import- 
ant one,  and  its  final  deci^on  will  be 
awaited  with  muf^h  intflrest-  We  can 
but  thmk,  that  while  our  geologista  wiH 
be  much  aided  m  the  study  of  Sllarian 
fossils  by  European  researches,  still  j 
doubts  and  difficulties,  as  to  the  order] 
and  succession  of  tho  older  strata  and 
their  organic  remains,  are  |o  be  dedd 
b^  the  explorers  of  the  broad  and  unJ 
disturbed  geological  field  of  the  nor"*' 
em  United  States. 

The  union  of  effort,  and  the  mut 
assistance  rendered  bjr  students  of 
ture   of   different    nations,    in    pen 
regions,  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  conb 
plate,  and    this  union  is   yet  to   I 
to  great  results  in   the  c-omparatjf 
clear  and  certain  knowledge  of  mi 
subjects  OS  jet  but  dimly  comprie^hend 
We  must  wish  all  success  to  the*«  i 
nest  explorers,  and  await  with  hopvj 
patienc^:^  the  lime  expected  by  M* 
randc,   when,   to   use   his  own   wi 
"  s^me   future  man  of  genius,  cii 
ning  and  generalizing  from  tlie  ] 
mass  of  facts  which  the  pTrsenj 
seems  destined  to  collect,  shall 
on  the  seience  of  the  earth  all  1 
which    Newton,     furnished    ^ 
observations    of    previous 
enabled  to  cast  on  th« 
heavens." 


Far  abore  it,  on  tlie  eteep, 

Ruined  etaads  the  old  Chateau; 
Notliing  but  the  donjoa-kwp 
Left  for  shelter  or  for  show. 
Its  vacant  ejea 
Stare  at  the  skies^ 
Stftre  &t  the  vaUej  gi^een  iud  deep. 

Once  a  conyent,  old  and  brown* 

Looked,  bat  ah!  it  looks  no  more 
From  the  neighbormg  hilJsido  do  wo 
On  the  maMng  and  the  roar 
Of  the  stream 
Whose  sunny  gleam 
Cheers  the  little  Norman  townp 

In  that  dark^me  mill  of  gtone 
To  the  water's  da*h  and  din. 
Careless,  humble  a^id  unknown. 
Sang  the  poet  Hasselin 
SoDgs  that  tiU 
That  ancient  mill 
With  a  splendor  of  ita  own* 


NCTcr  feeling  of  unrest 

Broke  the  pleasant  drt>am  he  dreamed, 
Onlj  made  to  be  hia  nest, 
All  the  loTolj  valley  seemed; 
No  desire 
Of  flOBdnif  hi|^itr 
Stirred  or  fluttered  la  Ms  breast 


True,  hh  songs  were  not  diTine; 

Were  not  songa  of  that  high  art, 
Whieh^  as  winds  do  in  tlie  pinet 
Find  ati  answer  in  each  heart; 
But  the  mirth 
Of  thb  green  earth 
Laughed  a^d  reveled  in  hia  Ime. 


ttB  Oliver  Basselin.  [May, 

From  the  ale-house  and  the  inn, 
Opening  on  the  narrow  streeti 
Came  the  loud,  conTivial  din. 
Singing  and  applause  of  feet, 
The  lauj^img  lays 
That  in  those  dajs 
Sang  the  poet  BassoUn. 

In  the  castle,  cased  in  steel. 

Knights,  who  fought  at  Agincourt» 
Watched  and  waited,  spur  on  heel; 
But  the  poet  sang  for  sport  • 

Songs  that  rang 
Another  clang. 
Songs  that  lowlier  hearts  could  feeL 

In  the  convent,  clad  in  graj. 

Sat  the  monks  in  lonely  cells. 
Paced  the  cloisters,  knelt  to  pray, 
And  the  poet  beard  their  bells, 
But  his  rhymes 
Found  other  chimes. 
Nearer  to  the  earth  than  they. 

Gone  are  all  the  barons  bold. 

Gone  are  all  the  knights. and  squires, 
Gone  the  abbot  stem  and  cold, 
And  the  brotherhood  of  friars ; 
Not  a  name 
Bemains  to  fame. 
From  those  mouldering  days  of  old! 

But  the  poet's  memory  here 

Of  the  landscape  makes  a  part; 
Like  the  river,  swift  and  clear. 

Flows  his  song  through  many  a  heart; 
Haunting  still 
That  ancient  mill 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Yire. 
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OUGH  waa  the    legend   orer  a  dim 

O  little  «hop,   within    whose    narrow 

bounds  a  qoiet  old  gentleman  awaitod 

ensfeomers.     In  mttlng  at  mj  window 

opposite*  during  a  few  weeks  whiJe  the 

fim  gentleman  occupied  his  standi  I  hod 

obsiTTOd  with  cnriodtj  the  numbers  of 

people  who  resorted  thither  in  the  du^k 

of  the  eremngt  as  if  seeking  to  eecape 

obsenratioQ*     The  few  who:^  entry  and 

eiH  I  had  noticed  during  daylight^  had 

also  attractod  my  attention i  inasmuch 

they  had   departcdi   not  with   the 

ieii  mien  of  those  having  made  a 

bargain,  but  aa  if  dissatisfied  or 

■s«?d, 

I  surmised   at  Brat  that  the 

itloinan  was  a  humbtig — a  ft?  Slow - 

on  to  the  impostors  who  vend, 

one  dollar  received  by  mailt  post- 

if  "  receipts  for  making  an  easy  lir- 

tn^  by  work  to  be  done  during  the 

irtemoon.,  by  any  ladv  or  gentleman  at 

their  own  house/*     'f  et  the  departing 

did  not  seem  indignautt  but 

perplexed  and  doubtful,    Nei- 

titer,  after  all,  could  I  find  it  in  my  heart 

to  altiibiite  the  character  of  a  ewbdler 

to  to  ritfpectabk-looking  an  old  man 

mm  tlia    compensation    merchant.     Ho 

•ohhIiow  wora,  in  my  eyes,  the  aspect 

fif  «i  gmmiut  missionary ;  of  a  sin^le- 

bearlied  m^tuit  ChifMian,  who,  having 

■"^ led  his  youth  and  strength  in  be- 

t  and  mneh-enduring  labors  of 
among  naked  Hottentots  or  wild 
Xndian^,  had  come  home  to  expend  the 
x%maind4^r  of  his  years,  his  eidaigi^ 
^laidom  and  beneTolenoe,  his  inGreased 
ttpiiitaal  power,  on  a  retiring  pension  of 
Xkothing  per  annum  among  his  own  peo- 
ple* Hia  thick,  abort,  white  hair,  his 
flviaiewbat  bent  form,  his  embrowned 
^MtBy  his  quiet,  peaceful  mouth  and 
^itii.t  his  stiUt  half-humorous,  bright 
i^Ack  eyes,  his  whole  person  and  at- 
^^^Bptfpbere  were  lorely  and  reverend. 
PHna  I  »lwayi  ended  my  meditatfona  in 
^^ia  oonTietioii  that  bo  oould  not  be  a 
•wiiMUer. 

But  it  warn  eridently  impossible  for  a 
philosophical  man  like  my^lf,  to  refrain 
ttmn  infestigatiiig  a  phejiomenon  so 
lao^leeablo  and  iu^geative  as  this-  Bo, 
'^tliuat  maay  Wor^,  I  easily  in imdueed 
^Sfidf  to  ^o  ©Id  ^ntleman,  and,  with 
(       Vm  pl«ft  of  want  ot  occupation^  solicit- 


ed permission  to  oocupy  a  remote  and 
obscnm  comer  In  his  dark  littk  abop 
duxiug  tbe  afternoon. 

The  old  shopmiin  granted  my  peti- 
tion as  soon  as  asked,  with  a  sequent 
readiness  which  impressed  upon  me  an 
indistinct  notion  that  he  bad  expected 
me  to  make  precisely  that  reijuest ;  and 
I  was  moreover  somewhat  diaoomposed 
by  the  rery  penetrating  look  and  quiet* 
ititelligent  smile  with  which  he  regarded 
me  ai*  1  spoke.  Yet,  with  proper  phi- 
losophic imperturbation,  I  aejrt  morning 
assumed  my  seat,  which  was  in  a  cor- 
ner  so  dark  as  to  put  me  almost  in  tbe 
situation  of  a  spy,  since  only  a  very 
keen  eye,  or  a  close  investigation  would 
serve  to  distinguish  my  black  dreaa  and 
brown  hair  in  the  dim  atmosphef^  of 
my  coraert  and  among  the  old  garments 
which  bung  just  by  mo. 

Nobody  came  to  buy  compensations 
for  a  long  time.  So  I  scrutmized  the 
shop  and  the  shopman*  Old  garments, 
as  I  said,  hung  near  me — apparently 
cast-oflP  clothes^  for  they  seemed  not 
even  valuable  enough  to  tempt  the  buy- 
ers of  second-hand  raiment.  The  room 
was  fitted  with  one  counter,  on  one  side; 
for  it  was  too  small  to  afford  room  for 
more ;  and  behind  the  counter  and  be* 
fore  it  were  the  usual  rows  of  shelvea 
for  goods »  On  these  shelves,  therefore, 
I  looked  to  see  what  was  the  curiously 
named  merchandise  of  the  old  man. 
But  for  tbe  most  part  they  were  empty. 
Here  and  thtjre,  dusty  and  torn,  stood 
an  old  pasteboard  box»  labelled  '*  Jef- 
fer^m  Ties,"  and  with  the  illustrativo 
addition  of  tbe  silhouette  of  a  low-quar^ 
tered  shoe.  Upon  the  upper  shelf  were 
also  sundry  boxes  with  diugy  glass 
show- fronts,  displaying  stratified  depo- 
sits of  varicolored  sugars,  as  if  to  an* 
swer  at  once  by  the  ]ul^ciiJUsuess  of  the 
material  and  toe  learned  arrangement, 
eo  Hke  the  colors  on  a  get>logicd  chart, 
the  demands  of  the  sensual  and  tbe 
Bcienti^o  customer.  Behind  the  coun- 
ter were  small  drawers  with  little  wood- 
en knobst  superscribed  with  dindj-let* 
tervd  woi^  on  tin  ngna,  the  titles  of 
divers  ipices  and  rare  drugs  and  dyea, 
aa  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves,  alum,  sal- 
eratust  indigo,  and  tiie  HkOt  such  as 
one  might  imagiae  to  havo  biM>n  stolen 
by  tbe  chief  Daggsge-cunuch  of  thA 
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'*  We  are  obliged  to  koep  a  very  full 
te^us^Ms  of  the  buamess  vr^  do,  after 
tibe  mftniijer  of  life  iuBurance  QompoDies, 
in  order  that  the  tabulated  results  of 
oor  operations  maj  enable  us  both  to 
trace  their  sucoess,  and  to  render  onr 
tefSKS  lA  aceommodating  aa  possible,  ao 
tliml  Ibe  business  may  mcreasc." 

"But,"  answered  the  lady,  **wbat 
security  bare  I  tbat  you  will  not  pub- 
liib  my  namef  and  expose  to  the  world 
tbe  nature  of  the  business  oa  which  I 
have  aime  I  " 

*"  The  ^ame  aecority,**  said  the  mer- 
chaait,  *■*"  that  all  customers  have  whose 
I  their  tradesmen  know — the  inte- 
the  seller.  But  ** — and  here  It 
to  me  that  the  old  gentleman' i 
\  diafred  the  same  sort  of  deep,  self- 
lilyi^g  mtdHfence  which  had  impr&ssed 
m  with  the  belief  that  he  expected  my 
fisit — **yoii  need  not  give  your  teal 
Mme  or  residence.  That  is  not  ueces- 
larjr  to  our  purposes,  Those»  if  you 
'-'^loe,  are  not  required  by  the  terms  of 
circular^  We  should  readily  disco- 
'  you  if  we  should  desire  to  see  you 
I  business.  Our  facilities  in  that  line 
perhaps,  unusually  great.  The 
[iife«6MiJ7  r^oordt  if  you  wiH  be  so 
IB  to  obserriB,  is  that  of  the  occu- 
of  the  nppiieant,  and  the  circum- 
aces  causing  the  application/* 

i  the  lady  made  no  aniswer  to  this 
ement,  the  old  gfmtlemtiu  tlirew 
~^»eii  a  weighty  volume  which  lay  upon 
th»  eotmter,  a4  hotel  registers  do,  with 
t^  Ibot  of  the  pa^  turned  outsidef  for 
the  <H>nFenience  of  customers*  Quickly 
tmsmte  **T^r  the  leaTe*,  nearly  to  Ui© 
end  of  the  book,  he  dipped  his  pen  in 
iidt^  and  offered  it  to  her.  She  hesi- 
tated a  moment^  but  ticcepted  it,  and 
Wrote  a  few  lines  in  the  register.  Then 
thi«  old  gentlemen,  having  read  the 
r^Hvird  after  her,  fold, 

'*  1  shall  be  unable  to  answer  the  ap- 
plioalion  Xij^tij^  mail  am,  as  our  manu- 
Mdofy  is  at  a  great  distance,  and  I 
lufipen  to  bo  left  with  no  a^^orttnent. 
Mill  ^  you  will  be  ao  good  a*  to  call  to- 
tmiifTOw,  at  the  ele Tenth  hour,  1  shall  be 
prggftggd  to  fumiab  you.*' 

The  lady  seemed  surprised  at  the 
^salin  and  independent  maOTier  iti  which 
tte  old  gendemon  waited  upon  her. 
B^^^tiaps  5ie  WTis  ast4iiiii^hed  by  his  dig- 
*ilJiWliiij  to  the  smirking  clerks  ^hom 
\  had  usurdly  seen  jurfijiirig  over  the 
luid  rtmning  a^EiMi>t  one  an- 
r,  in  tli(*  dry  gi.*(Mk  sturi'^,  in  their 


h  aste  to  *■ '  accommodate . ' '  Perhaps  she 
bad  perceived,  as  I  had,  the  strange 
self-possession  and  apparent  conscious* 
ness  of  superiority  in  the  merchant's 
demeanor.  At  any  rate,  she  did  not 
remonstrate  against  this  delay,  although 
evidently  disappointed,  but  departod 
very  much  more  slowly  -Uian  she  had 
entered,  and  in  a  puzzled  state  of  mlnd- 

During  the  remainder  of  that  day^ 
there  entered  other  customers,  all  of 
whom  were  put  off  by  the  merchant  In 
like  manner,  to  the  next  morning,  at 
times,  suGcessiyely,  half  an  hour  apart, 
after  the  hour  of  elcTen,  They  aU  ac- 
quiesced 10  the  formula  of  registration 
and  in  the  delay,  with  little  or  no  op- 
position, except  one  fat,  red-faced  old 
gentleman,  who  somehow  impressed  me 
with  the  idea  that  he  wus  prendent  of 
a  bank  and  of  a  railroad  company,  ond 
worth  about  two  cjillions  of  dollars* 
He  waddled  importantly  in,  hmshed  up 
his  gray  whiskers  in  a  pompous  man- 
ner, and,  with  a  thick  and  grumpy 
Toice,  made  demand  of  the  old  mer- 
chant for  one  of  hia  very  best  com- 
pensations; throwing,  al^,  upon  the 
counter,  by  way  of  demonstrating  his 
ability  to  pay  for  what  he  ordered,  a 
great  over-gorged  wallet,  which  had 
swallowed  bo  many  notes  and  bills,  and 
evidences  of  money  due,  as  to  have 
become  bloated  into  an  unhealthy  rotmi- 
dity,  and  to  look  in  singular  likeness 
to  its  master,  as  if  ila  guths  oouM 
hardly  hold  it  together. 

The  old  merchant  then  made  known 
to  his  red-foeed  friend  the  conditions 
of  the  application,  whereiiiMin  he 
straightway  affirmed  tliat  the  concern 
was  a  humbug  and  fraudulent ;  that  the 
design  of  the  delay  was  to  enable  the 
merchant  to  secure  the  fnnds  paid  oyer. 
and  to  depart  at  night  in  the  manner  of 
swindlers. 

The  old  merchant,  with  an  miimation 
which  I  had  not  eipected  him  to  show, 
replied,  promptly,  that  no  one  was 
obliged  to  trade  at  that  counter,  who  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  tcmii;  of  sole ;  that 
these  terms  had  been  fairly  adTertised  ; 
that  the  accusation  of  swindling  had 
rarely  been  brought  agaiost  him«-iind 
here  his  bright  black  eyes  resumed  thai 
singularly  keen  and  far-seeing  exprea- 
eion  which  I  have  mentioned — except 
by  some  one  whose  estimate  of  otbet 
men  was  based  upon  his  opinion  of  his 
own  cliaracter;  and  then,  he  uncore- 
monioualv   asked  the   fat  mail  vC  ^^ite 
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CMius^s  of  his  applies tioti  for  Dotapeiisa- 
tion  were  not  such  tlint  be  was  aabatned 
to  write  thc^rn  down,  evca  m  a  rogtj^ter 
of  BO  confideDtial  a  character  as  that  of 
the  Compensation  SbopT 

The  r^d  face  of  the  rotund  applicnut 
became  qdt©  empurpled  with  wratbt  for 
n  few  spcodds ;  but  be  aootbed  hims^elfi 
rather  to  my  astonishmeRt,  and  speedilj 
re-addressed  the  old  tnercbant^  in  a 
Tery  bland  and  i^l^  waj,  winking  at 
hmij  witlitd,  ill  aigiiification  that  he  was 
a  bird  of  the  same  feather, 

**  Well,  well,  my  boj,"  said  he  ^  "all 
light,  all  right.  No  use  in  being  mnstj 
about  it  Always  like  to  see  if  I  can 
trade,  you  know.  Fact  i»i  I've  just 
been  looking  at  that  circular  of  yours. 
Now,  I  thiiik  I  codd  help  you  to  an  in- 
crease of  capital,  if  wo  can  agree  on  the 
terms.  1  haven* t  any  money  myi^elf ; 
timea  is  precious  hard,  just  now ;  but 
there's  a  friend  of  mine  that  I  B'pose 
would  let  me  have  a  UtUe,  to  accommo- 
date, you  know*  Don*t  look  as  if  you  ha4 
any  too  much  invested,*'  continued  the 
red -faced  i)ld  gentle  man,  laugliing  a 
thick  keckling  laugh — as  if  it  were  done 
up  in  cotton — *nd  peering  about  the 
dark,  dusty  shop* 

'^  Welt,  sir,"  eaid  the  merchant, 
iteadijy  ;  ^'  what  prxjposal  would  you 
make ! " 

The  old  railroad  president^ — if  such 
he  were— proceeded  to  develop  n 
ihrewdly  contrived  and  comprehensive 
plan  for  mflating  the  eii^sting  stock  of 
the  concern  to  a  high  rate  of  value, 
to^^tUer  with  a  large  addition  to  it — 
which  he  showi*d  wuuld  be  cagy*  in- 
asmuch as  the  enterpriHe  was  of  a 
kind  e?t^ily  recommended,  especially  to 
people  in  moderate  circumstances — of 
issuing  very  many  compeneations,  with- 
out tbe  present  restrictions;  and,  at 
la.'*t,  of  engineering  matters  so  that  the 
stoek  might  suddenly  be  "beared"  in 
tbe  market,  all  bought  in  by  those  in 
the  secret,  at  a  merely  nominal  rate, 
»)d  then  either  rtstuined  in  their  hands 
as  ft  bait  for  fat  dividends,  or  used  to 
accomplish  tlie  inunediato  winding  up 
of  tlie  busmess,  with  do  less  gain  to  the 
ojienitors* 

"  I  take  it,"  asked  the  old  merchant, 
gravely,  when  the  Presideiit  bad  ended, 
'*  that  this  is  an  enterprise  of  precisely 
such  a  character  as  is  daily  contrived, 
and  iiften  sueeessfoUy  carried  through, 
m  tlio  Exohimgc!  *' 

**  Undoubtedly,"  answered  the  soUd 


man,  "  I  salted  fifty  tiiousand,  not  two 
weeks  ago,  by  just  «uch  a  litlk*  dodge*" 

**  My  dear  sir,*'  said  the  old  man,  "  I 
assure  you  that  the  company  of  which 
I  am  agent  is  based  upon  tbe  principle 
of  giving  every  man  a  fair  return  for  his 
money,  and  of  disoouragrng  aU  vain 
speculation  and  over- trading." 

"  Exactly  1  exactly,"  rephed  the  capi- 
talist, with  a  chuckle  of  satisf action. 
♦*  Tbat*s  just  the  ticket,  for  80up»  iia  tha 
beggar  licud.  You've  got  it  to  a  dot. 
I  always  say  just  the  same,  to  the  out- 
siders. There  conldn*t  be  a  safer  way 
of  putting  it-  And  perhaps  it's  ju^  ai 
well  to  say  so,  for  the  sake  of  being  all 
straight,  now.  But  between  you  and 
me,  yon  know,  that*a  all  in  a  horn,  of 
course.  Honor  bright^  though;  isn't 
that  a  good  bttle  programme  1  Worked 
that  out  in  half -aa -hour,  on  my 
You'U  go  it,  1  see.  Just  say  the 
and  1*11  draw  my  check  for  any  ami 
short  of  three  hundred  thousand.  I 
know  it  can't  faiL" 

*'  Bfy  friend,"  repMed  the  compenssr 
tion  merchant,  with  a  strong  and  angty 
sternness  of  voice  and  of  eye,  whicli 
held  the  red-fnc^d  respectabihtr  a^  still 
as  if  be  hod  been  thrust  thiongn  with  a 
dart,  **  I  will  have  neither  part  nor  lot 
in  your  sltmy  villainy^  I  told  you  the 
truth.  Your  eyes  aio  eo  lotti^ti  with 
swindling,  that  you  cannot  see  honesty 
when  it  stands  square  before  you.  If 
you  suggest  another  word  of  your  devil- 
ish plot  flgainst  widows  and  orphans, 
and  industrious  poor  men,  I  will  blow 
your  reputation  sky-high  to-morrow." 

The  solid  man  fairly  clioked  with 
surprise  and  rage.  Recovering,  he  de- 
fied the  old  i>hftpman,  reviling  him  with 
all  manner  of  choice  epithets  of  re- 
proach, and  threatening  him  in  turn  with 
suits  and  eiposure  ;  which  being  accom- 
plished, without  discomposing  the  old 
merchant,  tbe  irate  man  of  money 
marched  out  of  the  shop. 

Tbofie  who  registered  their  nameo, 
during  that  day,  b  my  preeenoe,  hemdm 
the  lady  who  had  been  the  first  custom- 
er, were  a  fair  and  slender  girl,  a  mid- 
dle-agtd  man  in  bhick,  apparently  a 
clergyman,  and  another  younger  man, 
whose  occupation  I  could  by  no  mctaas 
determme  from  his  appearance,  hot 
whose  face  was  at  once  energetic  and 
thoughtful,  and  whose  step  was  quick 
and  firm. 

I  depurtt'd  early  in  the  evening,  to 
keep  tui  appomtmont  oleowhcn? ;  having 
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I  BseertBined  from  fhe  old  ^rentleman 
i  tti«  regulations  of  Ms  est&blisfament 
would  not  preTeDt  him  £rom  pennjttmg 
mm  to  oecupj  mj  aoiet  corner,  dnring 
tie  day,  to  llie  end  tlmt  I  might  observe 
Ihe  ne^nlts  of  the  applications  wbo^ 
rmstiBtion  I  had  witnessed. 

1  came  in  aeeordinglj,  some  time  bo- 
fore  elerea  o'clock,  ne^rt  morning,  in 
ordejr  that  I  might  resume  my  hidden 
obserratoij,  in  seajon  to  anoid  cmbar- 
nnn^  007  customer,  and  thus  res^tiict- 
hig  SiOFe  elucidatory  conversations 
whidh  I  eipected  to  overhear,  upon  the 
sd^Jt^ct  of  the  transactioni  in  the  shop, 
A  few^  minuter  before  eleven ^  the  lady 
whose  Tisit  had  been  appointed  lit  that 
hoiiTv  entered  the  door, 

»•  I  hare  com^*  sir^"  she  said,  in  the 
maoit  assured  nnd  somewhat  peremptory 
torae  wluch  she  had  used  the  day  before, 
**t&  oaoclude  the  transaetiou  which  we 
eontmenced  yesterday/' 

"  Very  well,  madam/'  aDiwered  the 
old  geatlemaii^  "  But  before  I  can  make 
TOfi  an  entirely  definite  answer,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  put  a  few  questions  to  yrm« 
b  order  to  certify  myself  of  the  state  of 
yonr  <»se.  You  have  eo teredo  in  the 
v^steTt  yoor  oecnpatioiii  as  ^a  leading 
hwjm'9  wife ; '  and  the  circutnstiyice 
ooeadonlfig  your  appHcadou,  as*' 'an 
Unhappy  hoime ;  *  but  these  items  are  so 
itidemite,  tlial  I  hope  you  will  c^scuse 
am^  for  requesting  some  supplementary 
detailfl/' 

•^  Is  this  species  of  informa^on  as  to 
toy  piiTate  afikirs  entirely  indiipens- 
«Jblaf  **  inquired  the  lady«  with  ^ome 
%ipczi^>  "  I  shall  be  well  pleasc^d  to 
bafgaixi  with  you^  but  1  do  not  chooBe 
%>  enter  into  ootxEdential  eommunic*- 
tioas  wtUi  an  entire  stranger/* 

»I  wiU  ask,  if  you  please,  mch 
qvesliiiiis  as  I  wish/*  returned  l^e  old 
^kerobant,  *^  and  you  will  of  course  be 
to  decline  replying,  at  your 
'.  'An  unhappy  home,'  yom 
^r^    ^VhT  unhappy  ?  * 

The  lady's  proud  fece  flushed  with 

mm^tr ;  but  reflectinff  a  few  moments, 

■]|«  TeEtimiced  berself  beneath  the  old 

iBttn's  steady  look,  and  answered  him : 

»*I  am  alone,  and  lonely.     My  bufl- 

band  is  absent  all  d^y^  in  llie  ]»rot^ecu- 

t&on  of  a  large  acid  guinful  bu^ine^s  in 

Qmi  oomta.     AVhen,  therefore,  he  U  at 

iNmie,  whether  at  the  end  of  tlie  day  or 

Itie  end  of  the  week*  he  h  too  utterly 

tmd  to  hold  an  J  comtnuiuou  with  mc*, 

other  than  what  is  absolutely  neces^y . 


It  ha^  been  so  ever  since  we  were  mar- 
ried. And  thus  I,  who  have  a  loving 
heartf  and  a  busy  mind  withal,  am 
cruelly  shut  off  from  the  happiness 
which  I  sought  in  marritige-  For  I  ex* 
pocted  happy  progress  in  my  husband^ a 
company,  m  8tu£es  and  aceompli^sh- 
ments  which  we  both  like,  and  in  loTe 
and  the  componAoa  of  ^q>eTieiice  and 
observation.  And  I  remain  alone  in 
life,  and  am  eating  up  my  heart  in  my 
sorrow/* 

"  Haye  jou  no  chOdren  f  "  asked  the 
merchant* 

"  Yea,  four.  But  they  are  away  at 
iehcjoL  And  besides  *  I  have  no  help 
in  tmining  and  governing  them,  and 
they  are  strong  and  aelf-inlled  i  and  I 
almost  dread  their  presence  in  their 
home,  tliough  I  love  them  welL'* 

**'  Have  you  faithfully  endeavored/* 
said  this  inquisitive  merchant,*'  to 
nourish  in  your  loneliness,  with  the 
helps  which  are  provided  for  the  lonely, 
over-brimming  fountaina  of  love  in  your 
heart,  and  to  cherish  your  husband,  and 
to  ruide,  and  attract,  and  instruct  yoiu- 
cbildren,  and  so  to  make  their  h'ome 
tiie  centre,  and  yoiirself  its  queen  and 
beloved  source  of  their  happiness  1 " 

This  inquiry  fin^t  perplexed  and  then 
Toied  the  customer-  Whaterer  love 
might  in  former  days  have  been  in  her 
heart,  it  did  not  now  beam  at  all  within 
b€»r  haughty  eyes.  She  mu^t  have 
been  supposing  the  regretful  rcmem- 
hrance  of  It  to  be  the  possession  of 
it.  So  she  answered,  with  some  oonfu- 
don, 

'*  How  could  I  keep  lore  alive  in  my 
heart*  when  I  waa  left  alone  for  years 
by  the  mnn  who  had  promised  to  love 
and  cherish  me  I  How  could  I  help 
becoming  cold  and  distant  myself,  when 
the  only  human  being  who  wa^  bound 
to  love  m©  left  me  alone/* 

**  I  regret  to  pereeire,  madam,"  said 
the  compensation  merchant,  *'  that  you 
did  not,  after  all,  observe  the  terms  of 
our  circular.  Your  record  and  expla^ 
nations  do  not  bring  you  within  the 
class  of  persons  with  whom  our  charter 
permit'}  xm  to  deal.  I  am  exceedingly 
sorry ^.*' 

He  wa.-^  interrupted  by  the  voice  of 
the  haughty  lady,  who  observed,  in  a 
VCTj  cold  manner,  and  yet  evidently 
with  wrath  only  suppressed,  that  she 
bad  all  along  been  without  much  coni* 
dence  in  hi  si  professions,  and  diat  now 
she  was    sure    lie   was  an    Iw^'&tet. 
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Without  waJting  &  reply,  she  hastilj 
left  the  Htde  shop^ 

A  few  minutes  after  war  da  tlie  clerical 
man,  who  had  registered  his  name  the 
daj  before,  came  wearily  in.  He  sat 
down  upon  an  old  itool  in  front  of  the 
counter,  and,  leanine;  hia  head  ou  one 
handi  inq^uired  of  the  merehont  whe- 
ther the  answer  to  hb  application  wais 
ready. 

The  old  gentleman  opened  hts  regis- 
ter, audt  turning  over  the  pngea,  read 
from  yesterday's  leaf:  *^ Occupatloa* 
pastor  in  a  great  city ;  cause  of  appli- 
cation^ fruiUess  labor*" 

**  It  is  neccssnry,"  iaid  be,  looking 
upon  the  clergyman  with  a  kuad  smiit% 
"to  make  tho  statement  of  the  cause 
of  application  rather  fuller.  How  is  it 
til  at  your  labor  is  fruitless  ?  " 

"I  have  poured  out  Wij  Ufci'*  said 
the  pale  and  weary  mlnliiter,  wbHo  a 
light  arose  in  hiis  eyesi  and  a  fulnt  Etish 
iprsad  over  hia  cheek,  **  I  have  poured 
forth  my  life  upon  my  flock,  if  haply  by 
the  lavish  expenditure  of  it  1  might  buy 
them  for  God,  My  heart  is  consumed 
with  anxietiea  spent  in  my  pastorate, 
and  my  brain  li  dry  with  thought  spent 
ill  my  sermonts.  Yet  thoy  go  ail  to 
their  merchandise  and  their  handicraft, 
asBP^ting  to  my  doctrine,  and  prais- 
ing  my  work  and  iny  life ;  but  I  can- 
not lift  a  soul  to  look  u^  m  1  look 
up.  I  cannot  raise  one  mto  the  at- 
mosphere wherein  I  live.  I  cannot 
feel  that  they  understand  my  work 
or  my  aspLrationa ;  their  life  or  theur 
needs  ;  or  any  one  of  tlie  great  central 
truths  which  are  the  food  of  my  own 
sod.  I  am  weary  and  heart^Bick,  in 
despito  of  prayer.  I  must  hare  a  help- 
ing hope  or  I  shfdl  die*  I  must  have 
a  compensation.*^ 

*^My  dear  sir,"  said  tho  merchant, 
"  allow  me  to  make  ono  additional  in* 
qtury.  Since  you  have  found  it  Impos- 
fiihle  to  lift  your  parishioners  heavcD- 
word  into  the  sj^here  which  you,  tbe 
student  and  pblosopHc  thinker,  in^ 
habit,  have  you  triedt  in  pure  faith  and 
trust,  to  lower  yourself  into  the  grosser 
sphere  of  their  lives,  and  there  to  shed 
abroad  streams  of  pure  lights  like  a 
lamp  in  a  noisome  cavern?  Can  you 
eay^  that  although  they  do  not  under- 
stand your  life,  yet  that  you  fully  com- 
prehend ^icirs — their  conceptions  of 
hitsmesa,  of  money,  of  labor  ?  Bo  you 
know,  by  placuig  yourself  m  their  situa- 
tim^  by  lookiag  thromdi  their  cvea. 


how  life  looks  to  them,  that  so  you  may 
divert  their  thoughts  b^  naturd  transi- 
tions  into  dlvmer  and  divider  channels ! 
Have  you  in  that  way,  as  Chrn^t  did. 
striven  to  mingle  intimately  the  current 
of  your  life  with  tii©  muddy  stream  of 
theufst  Or,  have  you  not  with^ttx^d 
them»  meeting  tkem  angrily,  as  on*- 
breasts  the  billows  of  the  attacking  $e«. 
and  striving  in  antagonism  to  thrust 
them  hastily  to  the  ri^t-about  ?  *' 

"  How  could  T, "  aaswered  tlie  cler;^- 
man,  despoudingly,  **^  defile  the  beauty 
and  lovelinesa  with  which  God  bad 
blessed  my  liveries  with  the  glutinous 
mud  of  the  trafBcking  street  —  with 
the  vile  clinging  dust  of  the  money- 
grubbers  ?  " 

*'My  dear  friend,**  said  the  compen- 
sation merchant,  serloualy,  *'I  regret 
that  ^ou  did  not  more  cmrcfuUy  read 
our  circular.  You  would  baveobsenred 
that  you  are  not  one  of  the  class  of  per- 
sons with  whom  alone  our  charter 
permits  us  to  transact  btisiness*  It  ii 
absolutely  out  of  my  power  to  furnish 
you  a  compensation.  But  will  you  not 
consider  the  inquiries  which  I  put  td 
you  ?  '* 

The  venerable  man  gpokc  with  £uch 
tm  apostolical  air  of  benignity,  vet  of 
authority*  that  the  poor  wearied  derCT- 
man  seemed  too  much  impressed  for 
remonstrance. 

*^I  will  endeavor**'  said  he,  with  a 
sad  humility,  '^  to  profit  by  yonr  adTice. 
I  abi  so  spiritless  and  shaken  that  I 
cannot  contend  with  you,  nor  oomplain. 
And  I  think  your  questions  significant 
and  appropriate  to  my  needs.  In  an- 
swering them,  I  may  possibly  find  th« 
compensation  which  I  cannot  obtain 
from  you.** 

And  he  departed,  with  the  Bome  fired 
and  unelastic  step  with  whicli  he  had 
entered. 

lu  a  httle  while  there  entered  tlis 
young  man  whose  ocenpation  was  not 
mdicated  by  his  exterior.  He  walked 
promptly  to  the  counter,  and  asked  for 
an  answer  to  his  application.  The  old 
merchant  read,  as  usual,  itomi  the  regi:^- 
tcr,  **  Occupation,  a  thinker  and  sing- 
er; cause  of  application,  dii^ust" 
** Disgust  I  **  repeated  he,  quesdontngJy, 
^'disgust?  That  is  not  a  en^cJently 
full  specifiation  of  the  occasion,  nsv 
young  friend*  Will  you  have  the  good^- — 
ness  to  explain  yom^elf  a  Httli*  more  af^ 
length !  ** 
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flttog  bock  the  brown  bair  frx^m  hh  M^li 
forehead  I  mid  rapidly'  told  hi»  tr^ubleB 
to  the  old  utercbant. 

**  1  have,'*  i^tdd  he,  '^iio  piLTTHise  in 
llring ;  and  no  pleasure  or  complacencj 
in  iL  I  tried  m  hoa^iefm  of  the  law; 
hat  it  was  fall  of  pottilbggerj  and 
dnidgeiy*  I  bi^iune  an  artist;  but  the 
ttttate  hod  each  his  bagful  of  Utde 
apilaai  and  art  wm  full  of  drndg^rj.  I 
would  hut^  been  a  teacher  of  joudi,  for 
teii^^ung  ws^  the  profesdcMi  of  Christ 

00  this  eartii.,  aud  now  that  he  h  gone 
it  b  jet  ike  noblesft  oet-upatiun  for  men ; 
hut  I  had  not  enough  divinity  in  me  to 
mmiuUdn  me  under  the  burden  of  the 
work,  BHiX  it  in  full  of  terrible  drudgery. 
Then  I  became  an  editor;  but  the 
detail  and  dail  y  reearreuee  of  the  drudge 
my  quickly  iisccmraged  me;  besidos 
toat,  mv  hone&tj  wiua  flung  back  at  me 
at  &l0e^iio<id,  bj  m J  lying  feUow- editor^ 
iad  e^en  mj  eabscribera  dropped  off  in 
a  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  truth  t 
told«  Then,  I  would  have  become  a 
merchant;  bnti  from  tbe  Terr  first daj* 

1  was  cru^heil  beneath  the  mindlsmieOT 
of  the  drudgery  in  figures  and  ac^ooants, 
4nd  angc  red  by  the  swindling  and  fake^ 
hood  which  paased  correut  a^  iibrewd- 
oei»  and  far-sighted  speculation  ^  So, 
«l  laat,  I  have  cast  a^^dde  all  those  thingi 
^-liftre,  aboYe  all,  given  up  my  noble 

Ion  to  teach f  and  m  to  live  for 
k  pood  of  utbei»,  and  have  fallen  back 
Dtt  ihm  pnrpoiie  of  erolviug  my  own 
bis.  I  am  only  a  MttTaiy  Taga- 
fw.  1  write  talej#»  article^  para- 
kttem  and  stD  tbem  wbereTer 
1  earn  money  enon^,  and 
^a  I  have  much  pleasure  in  the 
«xpi«e^oii  of  my  own  ttioughts  in  my 
own  way*  Yet  I  am  deeply  dis^gusted, 
I  aooomplisb  nothing.  I  reach  forward 
witb  an  agonimig  grasp,  to  dinw  tnyeolf 
U^wvrdsi  but  I  fitid  no  hold.  I  would 
faiii  be  a  Toice,  loudly  heard  in  favor 
of  aE  that  is  go*>d ;  but  my  feeble  cries 
%re  Haotherea  in  the  apiathetic  sUence, 
or  tJba  himBj  ektter  of  trade.  I  would 
tkam  iuako  my  life  a  long  and  strenuous 
•effort  m  some  single  noble  direcboo, 
*ad  tlittfl  do  wortbUy  some  one  great 
but  tbe  cruel  force  of  daQy 
and,  of  late,  especially,  ihTs 


nimfjpQMsJtmg  and  disgustful  eionow 
t%Mi  ia«iicloudicig  me«  hem  in e  in  as  with 
^imgidmpeam  aud  I  am  either  fmntic 
»f  iteptfiad,  and  in  either  case  helpless 
*»d  ttsaleas.  That  is  my  disgust.  Is 
Jma  OiNiiptnaation  ready  I     For  a  com- 


pensation,  I  would  not  grudge  ten  timet 
the  highest  market  price." 

**  Let  me  make  one  inquiry  of  you.** 
said  tbe  old  merchant;  ''have  yoa 
ever  set  yourself  steadfastly  to  undcr- 
Ftand  what  work  is  in  truth  and  right 
ftdiy,  demanded  of  every  man  how  far  be 
ma^  folltjw  his  pleasure,  and  how  far  be 
must  merely  labor;  and  have  yon  faith- 
fully endeavored  U}  hve  the  life  that 
was  thus  indicated  lo  you  ?  ^' 

The  young  man  con  spidered  for  a 
moment,  and  then  replied,  yet  with  an 
air  of  surprise, 

^'  I  cannot  bear  to  waste  my  strength 
in  mere  lidwr,  where  no  beauty  or  truth 
is  the  result-  I  have  striven  to  do 
what  should  be  lovely  and  noble  m  lU 
self;  and  so  to  increase  my  own  power* 
and  perceptions  about  the  h:>vely  and 
the  beautiful/' 

'*  1  regret,"  answered  the  old  gentle- 
man, '*to  be  obliged  t/>  sny  that  our 
charter,  as  you  would  have  perceived 
upon  a  careful  j^erusal  ixf  ottr  cireular, 
prohibits  us  from  transacting  bmshiess 
escept  with  persons  wbn  come  under 
certain  descriptions  to  wluch  you  do  not 
answer,  1  shall  Uiereffire  be  under  th* 
disagreeabie  ncces^sity  of  di^cbtiuig  to 
supply  yon  with  the  eompeusauofi 
which  you  require.  But  ivill  you  allow 
me  to  urge  you  to  mako  some  additional 
iuvcstigaCions,  and  to  favor  us  with 
another  call?  " 

The  young  man' is  face  exhibited  anger 
as  the  merchant  i^|>oke ;  and  he  answered 
witli  hfu*ty  brevity,  "  1  don't  know  whe- 
ther 1  will  or  not ;  but  it  ap^^ears  to  m« 
that  if  I  fulfill  the  rcqnirenientj^  implied 
in  your  question,  I  ^hall  be  in  a  pojj^ition 
very  independent  of  any  gentleman  iu 
your  line  of  bustnass.'^ 

**  In  that  caise,"  rejoined  the  merchant 
with  another  of  his  singularly  intelligent 
li>oks,  "you  would  both  save  your 
money  and  enjoy  tbe  piea*are  of  inde- 
pendent philosophLang/^ 

The  youth  made  no  ajiswer  to  this 
remark*  hut  left  the  little  sli^ip  qttitc 
though ffully,  as  if  tl^e  idd  gcndemaii 
had  told  him  somvdim;::  worth  c<>usider- 
ing. 

iVithin  a  Httle  while  there  neit  en* 
tered  the  young  girl  who  bad  n*corded 
her  name  the  day  btifore  in  the  r*^gister. 
She  was  slender  and  graceful,  but  pale, 
and  with  a  sad  oxnreaaion  upmi  bet 
deUeate  oval  face,  ohe  Inquired  in  k>w 
and  musieal  tones  for  tbe  anrswef  to  her 
application^     The  old  man   read  from 
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his  book  I  **  Occupation,  Beam  stress ; 
cause  of  application,  Borrow/'  He 
looked  kindly  at  the  fimgile  £gtire  of 
Mi  customer,  and  ^aid : 

**  That  is  a  good  aad  aufficient  cause 
for  application,  if  I  understand  the  caae 
oorrectlj ;  but  I  must  request  a  foDer 
tpecifi cation  from  jou*  my  young  friend » 
Sewn©  sorrows  ore  sueh  as  not  to  admit 
of  corapenaatittn/' 

"Are  they  J  *'  questioned  the  girl, 
**  What  sorrows  ?  " 

**  PerhapB,"  paid  the  merchant,  ^*  I 
ihould  say  tlmt  they  cannot  be  compen- 
•ated  under  our  rules  of  proceeding.  I 
mean  &'irrf>w3  eelf- imposed  and  self- 
sustained/' 

'*  I  have  no  such/*  Baid  the  eleuder 
rtrl,  *Vl  have  no  objection  to  teU  you, 
EowcTer,  what  my  circumstances  ore, 
I  sew,  for  my  living,  all  day,  and  often 
much  of  the  night.  Except  for  the 
Babboths,  I  have  no  time  to  read,  to 
mng,  Ut  play,  ti>  exercise,  or  to  writ** ; 
yet  1  am  educated,  and  even  aceom- 
pUshed.  1  waa  brought  up  in  wealth, 
l)Ut  fiin^lar  afliictions  have  defitrojed 
ell  niy  friends,  until  I — whose  family 
circle  wan  never  l«^ge,  but  yet  the 
dearer  for  tJiat — am  qdte  alone  in  the 
world ;  and  1  have  no  prospect  escept 
of  a  short,  gloomy,  ana  laborious  life. 
I  ghould  mt  love  to  be  Mtigiug  or  playing 
beautiful  musje;  or  to  he  siketching 
amongi^t  the  scenes  of  the  bright  free 
country ;  or  careering'  about  the  fields 
and  Ian  eg  on  ray  pony  ;  or  rambling  in 
the  ehady  woods  or  along  the  breezy 
hilbtdes ;  yet  I  am  onl}^  able  to  live 
from  day  to  day  by  etitchiug  in  a  little 
clo6»  dreary  room,  I  have  liorae  it 
very  well  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
have  eaten  tlio  bread  eanied  with  my 
own  haod«,  But  yejiterdav,  my  ein- 
ploytT  u«ed  harsh  and  bitter  wt>rd^  to 
me,  and  defrauded  me  of  a  few  ^hJlUnga. 
And  *iuddenly,  as  I  meditated  upon  the 
iujustjce,  a  great  shadow  of  agony  fell 
down  over  me,  for  I  asked  whether  1 
mu-^t  then  wa^e  away  all  the  life  and 
happiness  which  1  feel  myself  able  to 
enjoy.  Is  there  lo  be  no  end  1  I  hartlly 
«em  to  have  tliought  of  it  before,  for  I 
Iiav«  worked  steadily,  and  refreshed 
myself,  on  each  Sabbath,  for  the  alter- 
nattng  week.  Still,  I  am  wastin^F  and, 
being  stunted  in  mind  and  body.  Is 
there  to  be  no  end,  no  happiness,  no 
freedom,  ever  aiiywhere  &^t}  ?  '*  Hhe 
wept  quietly  as  she  i^aid  the  last  woitl«^, 
'  her  head  upon  the  counter. 


The  old  merchant  looked  upon  hcTi 
much  moved,  **  My  daughter/^  he  said, 
"  do  you  live  quite  alone  T  " 

•*  Yea ;  1  came  with  mj  paieiitg,  who 
were  without  relatives,  from  across  the 
sea,  and  we  were  very  happy  for  a  time. 
But  I  Hved  at  home  and  tliere  only; 
and  when  they  died  I  hod  no  friends 
left,  I  have  labored  too  hard  for  friend* 
ship ;  and  where  was  T  to  find  friends 
of  my  own  degree  T    I  am  quite  oloae/' 

"But  how  have  jou  endured  m 
long  T " 

"  I  have  re  freshed  my  life  fifom  tbt 
Sabbaths.  They  have  kept  mo  alive; 
with  the  faint  glow  of  their  peace  which 
shone  onward  and  backward  into  th« 
weary  week,  I  havo  endured-  Hut  I 
tJbink  I  t^an  endure  no  biigw,  I  mast 
have  a  compensation  for  eo  nianj  ycsars 
of  my  sweet  youth,  all  gone/' 

"  But  do  you  love  less  to  think  apea 
the  far  light  and  pleasant  life  of  heaven 
than  formerly  ?  " 

"  Ob,  no,  no,  indeed !  bat  very  mueh 
more,** 

**Bttt,**  continued  tbe  oM  man,  "do 
yon  think  tliat  the  same  compens&tioa 
that  has  abundotttly  repaid  for  fifty 
years  of  successless  and  wasting  labor, 
among  Bavages  not  at  last  one  single 
[Miitit  Immanized ;  for  wife  and  children 
speared  alive  by  tliom ;  for  years  of 
learned  toil,  whose  results  they  bural; 
for  many,  many  other  disappoiatmeots ; 
for  an  old  B^e^  in  short,  of  poverty  and 
solitary  wi^akncss,  coming  after  a'  loi^ 
life  of  earnest  an*l  honest lab*ir — 6o  you 
think  that  sueh  a  compensation  would 
sen'e  one  who  is  daily  losiijg  all  the 
beauty  and  pleasure  which  you  know 
you  could  enjoy  ?  " 

As  the  old  maii  i^ketcbed  this  short 
outline  of  a  life,  she  lifted  har  head 
from  the  eounter  and  looked  np  at  Win. 
She  seemed  to  gath  er  stren rtli  fh>oi  the 
loving  kindliness  of  the  smile  which  he 
bent  upon  her.  The  same  mvMeriouft, 
searching  glotjce  which  had  seemed 
more  or  le*sa  to  disco m5t  her  predeces- 
sors, did  not  put  her  at  fnult-  8he 
pa^ed  up  at  his  venerable  face  with  «j 
faint  and  sad  answering  smile,  saybig  : 

*»  I  think  so.  Oh  f  yes ;  I  am  sure 
of  it.  Give  it  to  me,  I  Itc^g  of  yon. 
speedily.     I  shall  die  for  want  of  it/* 

The  old  man  continued  again  speak 
ing,  however,  rather  to  himseli*  tlvan  t     ~^ 
the  (golden- haired  young  girl, 

"  Yes  !     A  peace  that  rnables  one 
walk  above  the  wt^rld,  as  if  sttstalu 
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bj  fuldett  chains  dropt  down  lo  Eim  oat 
of  bearen  !  Would  &  mere  coDgcioua^ 
mmm  of  tbat  kindt  which  fellow- beiDfs 
seldom  tmdcrstmjd,  and  wodd 
aet  admit  or  valae— would  that  re- 
_^  ^  ooe  for  years  of  lonelme^s  and 
ii«iXT  toil,  either  past  or  future  ?"  _ 

•'  Ob !  jes ;  oh  I  jes,"  said  the  tad 
applieAnl  "Give  me  peace,  give  me 
peace,  or  something  which  may  fortify 
me  ftam  the  fearfuJ  shapes  whica  of  late 
crowd  tibrongiiig  around  my  poor  worn 
heart.     Give  it  me," 

And  she  itretched  out  her  handsr 
ttid  bent  forward  in  uncooscioua  eager* 

••You  lack  not  so  rery  much,  my 
djaughter,**  said  the  merchant  "Does 
it  not  comfort  you,  in  nome  smaO  mea- 
tare^  to  know  that  eren  a  helpless  old 
like  me  understands  jour  ^ef, 
hm  felt  the  like,  and  that  he  suffers 
with  you  ?'* 
"Yfift,"    Biid   she;    **I   am   ture   it 
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•*  For  the  rest,'*  he  contEniied,  '*  I  will 
_  your  eompensatioii*  And  lest 
foa  forget  lU  I  will  write  the  uame  for 
yott*  loong  |>eopie  do  not  always  re- 
mtgamber  what  ifl  omy  told  to  them/* 

So  he  wrote  &  dn^lo  word  upon  a 
slip  of  paper,  and  put  it  into  the  young 
pii*&  hand* 

'•My  daughter*"  said  he,  ** it  b 
Faith*  Your  deliveratice  will  surely 
Ooebe.     Do  you  not  knuw  it  ? " 

It  wa9  with  D  beautiful  and  quiet 
of  uttemnce  that  he  bent 
tly'  towards  his  fair  interlocutor, 
>k<e.  The  depth  of  bis  emotion 
Ills  piercmg  ^y^s  to  beoomfi  dun- 
witb  lenfa,  and  his  face  fiuahed,  and 
%  efi^ht  treffiior  or  ^tation  fled  through 
Ills  m^^  frame,  a^  if  he  had  named  some 
tMine  of  mysterious  power.  It  was 
^Incast  as  it  an  insptratiou  hud  d<^- 
«e«ided  npon  him;  and  I  thought  I 
qpoid  mt6  the  reflection  of  it  in  tlie 
imile  which  played  acrosis  thfi 
ioid  delicate  face  of  the  maiden,  as 
liooiked  and  listened^ 
Y«at  7©**"  *h©  fta^wered.  '*  F«ith* 
I  bftd  it  before.  It  had  onl?  de- 
from  me  for  a  season.  \^orks 
kme  been  my  por^on.  For  re- 
'  faith,  my  dear  i^ir,  I  have  to 
yoo-     And  what  am  I  to  pay  for 

Ohr*  answered  the  merchant,  "you 

'  fiot  he  uoi*it!5y  about  that*     Some 

you  may^  if  yuu  wL«b,  triinsfi^r  a 


portion  of  your  acquiaitian  to  some  one 
as  much  in  need  as  you  were.  That 
will  recompense  me,'* 

The  young  girl  departed  with  a  much 
lighter  step  than  that  wilJi  which  she 
had  entered^  Hariag,  as  before,  busi- 
ness which  called  me  to  another  part  of 
the  city,  I  now  requested  the  old  mer- 
chant to  favor  me  with  one  of  those 
circulars  to  which  he  referred  so  often ; 
with  which  demand  he  readilr  complied. 
**I  fear,  bpwever/*  said  be,  as  he 
handed  mo  the  document,  "  that  you 
will  not  find  it  a  very  saecesFful  effort 
in  its  peculiar  department  of  Bterature, 
It  is  an  experiment  of  my  own,  and  I 
have  not  at  aE  gatisfied  myself  by  my 
combinations  of  capitals,  exclamation 
points,  and  shopman-English.  I  sus- 
pect I  should  have  made  a  much  better 
puff  if  I  had  paid  tlie  grocer  at  the  cor- 
ner, or  the  printer's  aeviU  to  compose 
it  for  me*" 

I  did  not  haunt  the  compen^tion 
merchant's  httle  shop  any  more.  In* 
deed,  if  I  remember  rightly,  his  estab- 
lishment was  shortly  after  closed* 
Whether  he  was  forced  by  a  tide  of 
business  prosperity  to  remove  to  one 
of  several  new  marble-fronted  stores^ 
whioh  were  about  that  time  ereeted  near 
the  huisiness  center  of  the  city,  or  whe- 
ther he  was  obliged  to  sui^pend  opera^ 
dons  by  finding  3mt  his  wares  were  not 
suited  to  til  at  market,  1  cannot  $ay. 
The  circular  which  he  gave  me  con- 
tained a  business-like  statement  of  the 
objects  of  the  company  for  which  he  was 
acting  as  general  agent — their  charter 
from  the  central  government,  and  some 
Tose-colored  exemplifications  of  the  pro- 
bable pecuniary  prospects  of  the  eon- 
cem,  which  latter  vaticinations,  from 
my  observations  upcm  tlie  old  merchani, 
I  fully  believe,  and  am  consequently  of 
opuiiou  that  sundry  hirge  fortunes  have 
been  made  by  leading  stockholders*  If 
any  one  recollects  some  person  who  ap- 
pears to  command  large  amounts  of 
money  and  whose  sources  of  income 
are  unknown,  I  recommend  him,  if 
curious,  to  inquire  whether  such  wealthy 
person  was  not  connected  with  the 
Compensation  Company. 

The  circular  I  bad  fully  intended  to 
tranjscribein  full,  as  a  fittlwtennination 
to  this  t^iiort  account,  and  Ukewise  as  a 
concluj^ioD,  which,  being  ready  made, 
would  jaave  me  the  I  rouble  of  eom  posing 
any  formal  peporaliiin,  but  I  regret  to 
state  that  I  am  miable  to  find  it.     i  re- 
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collect,  tliiit  upon  a  hurried  eppliention 
far  a  proper  en v eloper  fur  some  toy 
or  confectionery  ititended  &s  a  gift,  I 
delivered  over  simdry  scraps  of  paper, 
among  which  it  must  have  gone*  I 
camiot  trust  m^s^lf  to  repliico  the  stnte- 
ttjcmte  af  the  ouioulwr  from  m^r©  memo- 
ry, bet  I   do  injustice  to  its  careful 


provisions;  and  [  ©sperienoc  ff*  ?'-'■-' 
mortifictttion  at  the  loi»,  and  tbh 
quent  nnaroidahle  ]«ineae^n  of  ; 
rativ©,  that  I  find  myself  t^ 
to  compose  such  a  peroratii  ■: 
tioned.     My  Ftoiy,  therefore,  mn*t  ap- 
parently conckde  her^,   wiUiout  trnj 
end. 


THE    ALPS. 


AS  tbo  traveler  approaches  the  city 
of  Berne  from  Basb^  the  whole 
rang©  of  tJio  Bernese  Alpa,  inel tiding 
Mont  Blanct  breaks  upon  Lis  vii^w*  The 
effect  is  Hartliiig.  There  they  stand, 
these  mighty  and  famous  Alps,  even  aa 
in  the  nucient  dnys  aJid  in  the  geseia* 
tions  of  old ;  huge  giiuits  clothed  in  gar- 
ments of  white,  looking  down  upon 
ffuoc^Bsive  races  and  rolling  centuries. 
Thus  they  stood  when  Joseph  lay  in  an 
Egyptian  prison  and  when  the  Soti  of 
Man  hong  upon  the  criiss  at  Golgotha. 
They  have  beheld  Hannibal^  C£Csar» 
Charlemagne,  and  Napoleon,  with  all 
their  hosts  and  banners,  appear  and  dis- 
appear upon  tiieir  respective  destinies* 
With  a  kind  of  ineipressible  fiiscination, 
the  glimco  leaps  from  pedt  to  peak,  and 
measures  those  broken,  inaeeosatble 
■lopea,  those  polar  regions  of  rock  and 
ioe,  towering  mto  the  pure,  cold,  upper 
BIT,  above  the  flight  of  the  eo^lo  and  t!ie 
floathig  cloud.  There  they  lie  for  ever, 
huge  blocks  of  parian  marble,  banks  of 
new-fidlen  enow,  drifted  up  amid  the 
stars ;  piles  of  spotless,  dazzling  clouds 
resting  on  the  horizon,  or  b^ittleincnts  of 
btunisned  silver*  One  feelfi  like  Cliris- 
lian,  upon  the  top  of  the  high  bill  called 
Clear,  gazinz,  at  last,  upon  the  gates  of 
the  Celestial  City. 

Many  thoughts  and  emotions  throng 
upon  the  mind;  souvenirs  of  history, 
glimpses  of  armies,  battles,  and  heroes ; 
Cimbrian  hosts  and  Roman  legions ;  an 
oppressive  sense  of  the  tnsi^i£cance  of 
man,  the  fleetingness  of  life  and  the 
glory  of  Him  who  **  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  ei^h,  when  tlie  moniing  stars 
mmg  together  and  the  sonii  of  God 
•h anted  for  joy." 

The  tourist,  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
tibis  pastiing  view  on  a  clear  summer  day, 
returns  to  his  country  witli  an  idea  that 


he  has  seen  the  Alps*  H<3  hnst  however, 
but  glanced  at  one  page,  in  an  evidksa 
volume.  An  air  of  Haydn,  a  pnaHigie  of 
Shakspeare  would  afmo^  rarmsh  ai 
adequate  au  idea  of  their  deep  cmd  CT*f- 
vnrying  splendors.  Only  long  familia- 
rity can  enable  him  to  appredate  htm 
completely  they  ^ur|>ass  in  magnifiociiee 
eviu  the  apparently  glori:fied  represen* 
tations  by  poets  and  pointers^  I  haifc 
enjoyed  the  privflege  of  stadjiag  Ihvm 
about  eighteen  montlis.  No  scenery  on 
earth  can  compare  with  them  in  power 
over  the  imagination.  They  are  nerer 
til©  »ame  and  never  at  rest.  Magical 
change,"!  float  over  them  perpetnally, 
Each  play  of  light,  each  modificatioii  of 
the  atmosphere,  each  adranetng  hour,  the 
rthadow  of  every  cloud,  works  its  soft, 
slow  marvels  of  grace  and  splendor. 
How  often  have  I  fcen  struck,  mute  tmd 
6pcU-!)oundi,  by  the  sudden  bttr^tingtifKni 
m  ©  of  this  ri??plendent  speetojcle,  tbfo^ 
an  ojiening  m  the  forest,  on  tnnnng  a 
precapiee,  or  mounting  a  hilL  It  is  not 
only  that,  at  each  new  p;ighf  of  thi-m, 
the  mind  better  mider^tathl*  *l''i-  im- 
men  sity  ;  but  th  ey  n  p  y  hear  i : :  r- 

pectcd  variety,  aeeardiog  t.  -.n, 

day,  hour,  or  point  from  which  they  arc 
viewed.    They  amaze  hy  their  eiqtiisite 

hcauty,  and  overwhelm  by  their  !^I> 

Imiity,    Like  a  grand  omt'irin  or  migfety  ^^^p 
poem,  they  are  full  of  i  :!  dlMMi-^ — ^  - 

veries,  and  sweet  siirjn  h  ra^iahe^^i^Bf 

the  Botd  more  and  more  u^  we  under ^' 

stand  them  better. 

The  walks  about  Berne  are  number* —  '^- 
less   and  perfectly  benutifnU  but   tiia^^* 
towering  and  almost  nnenrthly  pheno  —  - 
menon  crowns  tliem  aU  with  a  new  nxim^z^ 
ineffable  glory,  deeply  suggest! v.-    '^  ^ 
Totioniil  feclini^.     Tbey  recall  i 
of  Benlah,  ond  one  seems  nearer  in.u  ,  . 
presence  of  these   revcktions  of  hi^ 
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power,  II  li  &s  if  we  perceive  tlie 
tfr«i4tli  of  t3ie  earth  and  enter  mtt)  Ibe 
We$sae»  of  the  fiuow.  **  Lift  up  jour 
ejee  to  the  heavens  atul  look  upon  the 
earth  beneath;  for  the  heaYenfl  fthall 
YBiik.h  away  like  £moke,  nod  the  earth 
ihall  woi  old  like  &  garment^  and  thej^ 
that  dwell  therein  sb all  die  in  Uke  man- 
ner, but  my  Ealvation  shall  be  forever 
and  my  light eousni^^s  shall  not  be  abo- 
Hfthed.'' 

The  hour  of  sunset  ofers  the  gt eatest 
«DGhaiitiQeut>  The  town  and  environs 
u«  full  of  chosen  points  of  view.  From 
the  hekederes  of  the  priueipai  hotels, 
from  the  halcoviiea  to  tiie  Tarious  plat* 
Ssrifia,  oTerhanging  the  edge  of  the  pre- 
dpic«  on  which  the  ci^  riseg  \  from  the 
terwmce  of  the  observatory  which  peepa 
dywn  into  the  streets ;  or  from  the  tow- 
er of  the  ndnster  a^  from  a  balloon, 
groopi  of  travelers  stand  gazing  for 
lioof9.  Let  u^  mount  the  eminence 
called  the  Euge,  overlooking  the  vsUey 
of  the  Aar*  about  5fteen  mmutes  from 
liui  gate,  And  take  our  place  beneath 
this  KreDtte  of  ancient  elms.  We  are 
«t  the  edge  of  a  precipice*  About  a 
kuadi^  f<^t  beneath,  the  green,  limpid 
liver  rushes  betweeo  ita  close  high 
tianka.  From  the  surface  of  the  water, 
the  eye  measures  with  a  new  impre^s^ion 
the  stupendouB  stature  of  each  giant 
pixmacle.  Tba  old  town,  cloi^e  built,  of 
aaaiiTe  stone,  with  its  antique  walk 
«ad  to  wens,  its  steeples,  cathedral 
tod  beautiful  belfry,  id  built  upon 
lirecilfitou^  highti^,  and  chines  and 
^«rkJeB  in  the  afteoioon  euDihine.  It 
h^^mmSU  Jerusalem,  from  the  Mount  of 
^^^fcoBt  ttA  B^c^  by  Him  who  would  have 
B^Bieted  ili  inhabitants  as  a  hen  gath- 
eins  her  ebickens  under  her  "wiugu  and 
^htj  would  not.  The  surroundtDg  land* 
«cape»  eometiffies  abruptly  swelling  into 
maim  Mty  lulk,  has  the  blue  range  of 
ike  Jara  on  the  north,  and  on  the 
«ottth  a  tich  ma^^i  of  mountains  andpre* 
cipic4^  ktoking  in  the  two  lakes  of  Tuun 
^iid  Brienz,  themselves  invisible,  but 
t^ear  presence  betrayed  by  that  aerial 
m  which  haags  over  distant  wa- 
The  landscape  is  bathed  in  mel- 
',  and  above  rise  thosie  fairy 
«BOv- realms  with  tbeir  ice-palaces, 
Wiely  *jf  pure  silver,  but^  as  the  day 
*  ,wi  to  its  close,  steeped  in  a  deeper 
tf^Hleqieii^ig  hue,  olmjti^t  impos^ 
I  Id  deieriliM^*  From  an  eiquisite 
l^oee-tint^  it  pf^:^^es  ti>  an  ensan^mned 
ataiii*  and  tliiti  to  a  buruitig  cntnaon. 


The  scene  below  undergoes  a  gradual 
tran-sformatioo.  Prismatic  hues  blend 
softly  into  the  wide  landscape.  An  ethe^ 
real  vapor  floats  over  it.  The  purple 
hills  and  axure  rocks  melt  together  iuto 
tbe  sombre  evening  shadows.  The  earth 
grows  darker  and  darker.  But  the  tow- 
ering walls  and  broken  pinnacles  above 
become  more  radi^it,  and  deepen  ^ith 
in  tenser  brightness,  as  if  unaware  that 
the  lower  earth  has  yielded  to  the  em- 
brace of  night.  Tbtir  illumined  sides 
reflect  a  kind  of  dusky  moonlight  The 
wrapt  spectator  gazes  in  proiViund  w- 
lence,  Tbe  damp  night  shadows  luteal 
slowly  lip.  So  death  creeps  upon  soma 
majesdo  victim  suU  contending,  but  in 
vain,  again&t  hij  mighty  h«na«  Now 
theb  lower  portion  is  dimmed,  while  iht^ 
summits  are  yet  kindling  with  trium|ih- 
ant  splendor ;  when  suddenly  the  warm 
glow  completely  rekpees  into  a  bluish, 
ghastly  white,  as  if  a  human  soul  had 
ju^t  taken  its  departure. 

I  remember  to  have  once  taken  a 
friend,  who  had  been  but  a  few  honrs  in 
Heme,  to  the  terrace  of  the  observatory 
for  a  view  at  sunset*  It  was  too  late, — 
to  his  great  di^ppointment.  We  had 
caught  some  glimpfiea  of  those  shming 
tops,  AS  we  went,  glowing  as  if  in  the 
bloody  light  of  a  furnace ;  but,  wheu  we 
reached  the  obgervatoryT  the  solemn 
giants  lay  cold  and  dead  in  the  damp 
night- mists.  We  waited  awhile,  to 
watch  their  gloomy  outlinea  disappear 
in  the  thickening  shadows,  when  sud- 
denly they  were  overspread  with  a  warm 
blush,  and  their  eitin^i^ihed  tops  kin- 
dled again  into  roey  fire.  For  one  ur 
two  minutes  we  watched  the  not  unusual 
phenomenon. 

This  h  only  one  of  the  many  optical 
effects.  Sometimes  the  setting  sun  sheds 
over  them  only  the  most  deUcate  rose^ 
coloring,  and  sometimes  steeps  them  in 
a  broad  golden  illumination.  I  have 
seen  them  reflect  the  lurid  glare  of 
domes  and  steeples  in  the  red  hght 
of  a  midnight  couflagration,  Perhups 
no  two  sunsets  were  eTcr  the  fanie. 
Then  comes  the  enchantment  of  the 
morning,  tlie  transformations  of  moon 
and  the  wonderful  magnificence  ca^t 
about  them  liy  c lauds.  It  is  when  half 
revealed  that  they  most  astonish.  Here 
the  soul  acknowledges  the  swee^ess  of 
the  diviue  artist  Sometimes  in  my 
i^aiks  they  are  cutireljr  invisible.  The 
lAudsemtje  is  half  veiled  by  suni^hine 
mist.     1    look  in  vain  for  the  stupen- 
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dous  spectaclef  aiid  almost  forget^  aa 
w6  ore  apt  to  do,  great  eplritiial  trutlifl» 
the  eternd  grondeur  and  beauty  so  often 
roveii3od.  As  the  soft  vapor  rojes  from 
river  and  hill»  I  pause  agairif  for  the 
hundredtli  time,  incredulous,  over* 
whelmed,  and  amazed  at  that  brood 
world  built  up  above  our  world*  as  if^  in 
its  amnle  stiver  sides,  I  caught  glimpses 
Gi  sonm  otlier  [datiet,  gleanuiig  elopes 
and  ghltiing  niDuntaius,  leaniDg  far  up- 
wards into  heuYGn,  not  baviog  the  least 
apparent  connection  lyitb  our  earth. 

Thee©  wonderful  &now-peaks,  forever 
above  the  cloud S|  are  nature^ a  grand 
work-balls.  Here  she  forma  and  pouris, 
to  remote  coasts  and  oceans,  the  great 
rivers  of  Europe :  the  Po,  the  Tessino, 
tho  Rhone,  the  Rliino,  and  the  Dwiube, 
Here  she  fabricates  tljoae  lovely  lakes, 
whoBe  shores  fill  the  mind  with  a  seuse 
of  beauty,  and  in  whose  tranfiparent 
depths  populations  find  the  means  of 
lifo.  In  tliose  mysterious  soUtudes  the 
daring  traveler  has  scaled  tho  frozen 
bights  which  nature  M^ema  to  have 
forjued  iijjpregimblet  and  amid  those 
defiles,  irom  precipice  to  precipice,  and 
torrent  to  torrent,  science  has  cast  the 
solid  road;  ambition  has  led  proud 
armies,  mid  religion  has  built  the  hos^pi- 
table  convent.  How  many  a  weary  pil- 
grim, overtaken  bjthe  snow-storm ,  naB 
left  his  namele»a  bones  benetith  3'onder 
colossal  monument;  bow  many  an  eager 
bun  tor  bus  fallen  into  a  botU^mless 
cha^m ;  or,  by  a  fatal  misstep,  plunged 
headlong  down  a  precipice,  such  as, 
saya  John  Miller,  fiometimes  tunis  giddy 
the  head  of  Uie  wild  beast. 

The  effect  of  tlie  Alps  is,  I  tliink, 
hightoned  by  a  mental  illusion.  It  is 
wt  11  kntiwn  tliat  the  increased  apparent 
size  of  die  moon,  at  t!jo  period  of  her 
rising,  is  ail  error  of  the  reaiiiott*  To  the 
eye,  she  rt^ally  appears  no  larger  on  the 
horkon  than  in  the  zenith.  The  behef 
in  her  expanded  orb,  is  formed  by  an 
imconsciuus  process  of  tli©  mind.  This 
fact  any  man  of  eeience  will  explain. 
On  tho  same  principle,  tlie  Alpine  nuige 
appears  much  more  stupendous  to  tiie 
ini Agination  than  to  tlie  eye.  A  da- 
guerreotj-pe  view,  merely  carrying  out 
the  mles  of  perspective,  would  afford 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  impression  re- 
ceived from  nature.  In  order  to  pro- 
duce that  imprci^bion,  an  artiist  oiight  to 
magnify  their  r<*al  ditnejisions  upon  tbe 
canvas,  as  the  only  mode  of  gati&fying 
those  who  have  studied   them,     "^hej 
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really  ^eem  to  grow  and  e^^an^ 
frequent  observation,  and  conti 
aasume  mure  astonishing  pronoi 
bearing  away  the  mind  beyond  t 
her  reality,  vast  aa  that  is.  Thi 
tributes  to  render  them  a  pet 
source  of  wonder  and  delight, 
thing  unfathoraable  and  magical. 

There  are  perioda  of  bad  wi 
iduring  which  they  entirely  dial 
for  weeks,  so  that  the  eye  beconi 
customed  to  the  delightful  and  i 
ficent  landscape,  without  this,  its  3 
iest  feature-  It  captivates  by  e«lc 
of  the  richest  ficenerj.  The  ii 
mountidns  in  the  foreground  rii 
jesticallj  into  tlio  sky,  and  tho 
loftier  which  form  the  abor«d 
tlie  lakes  Thun  and  Brien^  et 
all  tbe  grandeur  of  an  Alpin 
When  the  weatlier  clears,  leuv 
some  masses  of  opoque  blue  clooi 
the  horii^on,  the  eye  meiL^ures  the 
summiti*,  the  Niesen  and  Stockhci; 
lieving  it  has  discovered  in  llie 
monarch s  of  the  earth  them^^lveft 
lo  [  as  the  heavy  vapor  s^lowly  m 
breaks  apart,  above  its  bkck  edg 
bight  apparently  impossibles  pro; 
pointed  image — a  gilvery  fraginen 
ting  tho  blue  sky  too  sharply  w 
broken  outline  to  he  a  clouij,  oi 
too  near  the  stars  to  bt>long  to  oui 
emih.  Yon  guze  g4>me  momenti 
Joula  and  t* truck  with  wonder^l 
miracle.  Noiselessly  and  impe 
the  bcavy  thick  cloud-veil  falk 
and  with  a  slow  grand  tnovetnei 
after  tlie  otherp  pinnacle  ajid  p} 
of  5*olid  silver  rise  into  view,  thf 
terhom,  or  Storm  Peak ;  the  Finst 
horn,  the  dark  Aar  Peak,  the  g 
father  of  a  beautiful  daughter,  tlr 
Aar;  tlie  Scbreckhom,  or  the  P 
Terror;  the  Jungfrau,  or  the  A 
and  the  Blumhsalpt  or  the  Fbwer 

At  Benie,  of  course,  tlie^e  mom 
arc  tlie  prominent  objects  o£  eiii 
heave  n ,  lliey  are  alw  ay s  glejixaiii^ 
you  at  some  uneipected  plac^  i 
ment,  and  in  an  aspect  surpriaingl 
or  ruvisbiugly  beautiful  and  graxid 
they  ho  engulphed  in  on*.  >lid  m 
azme  clouds,  whose  upper  pm 
horizontal  outlLnc  resembles  the  < 
of  an  ocean .  From  ita  traiiquil  an 
bosoQi  rise  only  the  tops  of  each 
This  lieautiful  appearance  rcca3 
period  of  the  deluge,  or,  tjerhaf 
anterior  primeval  ages  of  tlia  nm 
fore  man   became  aii  inhftlati 
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I  the  piv^nt  eontiDt^ntj?  formed  tlio 
bottom  of  tm  tmiversaJ  flood t  nine  than- 
sand  feet  in  deptb,  &Dd  jooder  snmmitii 
were  actually  islmids.  Now  they  look 
flown  into  the  streets  of  tha  old  me- 
dieTnl  town,  fer  eTeitopping-  the  eam* 
oiit  of  the  MiiLHleT  tower^  and  now  fioftt^ 
like  a  Tidon  of  gloiy,  over  sweeps  of 
forest  foliage .  N  o w  they  open  upon  you 
frofn  a  tender  mht,  as  if  the  Creator's 
hand  had,  at  thut  moment,  first  coiled 
fbftb  their  ethereal  tops  of  soft,  rosy  fire. 
Now  dieir  base  dbsolvc'd  aud  lo^t  in 
■nipor,  they  »eem  suspended  above»  like 
**Uiftt  great  city,  the  Holy  Jerusalem, 
desofuding  out  of  hearen  trom  Qod  *^ 

Their  effulgent  beauty  derive*  a  new 
interest  Bom  ita  asfiociation  with  the 
Idett  of  Uberty.  It  is  singular  how  the 
hand  of  poetry  and  history  baa  crowded 
Switzerland  with  this  halo,  and  how  she 
ha$  ipainlHi-uaed  it  through  a  kmg  lories 
uf  centurien,  amid  the  worSt  reTolmtaoDS. 
and  ^Ifi^  dlplomatio  territorial  arrange- 
nHrnta  of  Europe*  Eren  the  iron  heart 
of  Napoleon  softened  bowarda ber.  Af- 
ter his  downfall,  when  the  Holy  AJUancc 
had  eTciything  in  its  own  hands,  a  oer- 
tain  tiberty  was  gtUl  left  to  Switzerland. 
The  great  attejnpt  of  the  peopk,  in  1 648, 
to  break  tcotn  their  tutelage,  was  €om- 
metn^d  hj  Switzerland.  Her  band  first 
atruck  the  chord  which  Tibrated  tli rough 
the  continent-  For  a  moment,  Europe 
pRM^Jint^  the  principle  that  nogorem- 
aeiitai  poir^-  can  be  legittmate  which 
does  not  flow  from  the  peoples  but  in 
1854*  Bi^taerknd  is  the  only  country 
where  the  repuhlio  really  e3dst$*  Liberty 
ippetu-d  to  bc!  her  birth*rightt  and  berde- 


termiuation*  Is  it  not  remarkable  that 
in  the  centre  of  Eitrope,  without  aea- 
coa^te,  fleets^  or  colonies,  locked  In  by 
powerful  military  monarchies,  where  the 
word  liberty  would  bo  treason,  she 
fthould  have  fDiinded  a  constitatioD, 
modeled  upon  the  idean  of  Washing- 
ton, Je^erson,  and  Hamilton ;  that  ahe 
should  maintain  a  perfectly  free  prest 
in  three  language^  that  she  should  b« 
in  the  fuU  eojoyment  of  thofO  rigbtt 
of  man,  with  which  the  Almighty  in- 
irefited  every  htaman  beings  and  of  which 
none  can  be  deprived  without  a  nola^ 
tion  of  his  laws  and  the  introduction  of 
confusion  and  discord  into  the  phm  of 
Providence— in  abort,  that  she  ahouM 
keep  the  banner  of  the  RepubUe,  float 
ing  broadly  on  the  breeze,  upon  tht 
Tery  pinnacle  of  the  European  conti- 
nent? 

**  Libfert€  c*fe«t  toD  J  oar,  c*  aol  «ffl|an  cnipif* ; 

LA  null*  kisibiU«a  h^oa  Ic«  trsilci  at  eoftfl|»if« 
B'vBi  |i#upU  [MMitrc  <t  fief  tai  scula  wmn  tu 

Sar  eei  piet  ■«dtcIU«ux:,  ^v^tm  rf«  pu  hDnuOfha, 
Libeitet    Utwrtft 


'  II£rilJ«r  de  en  l>i«tit,  tm  <|qj  Id  ftbA&daDS'fi^ 
£t  KolifQt  4  jH-ix dor  1*4  loiaUiattt  eoumnBM^ 
Wau  rieiilq«'«ax  pr«ial«f  tvBf  d%a  nit  m^lo.- 

dicux, 
i*Mi  YQ  den  plemif  rorti^  9'ie.ha.ppmt  ^«  t^jrtiu  T 
Sa&j  diJtoie,  en,  rfrMiuta.<:t  tu  rftta]*  to  pilri*. 

UNrltil    Lib«rt«r'* 


TTUtfo  iJoae  unnctt  Ui«  bA|i4«  or  »  peooU  jhmit  and  proad; 
Ulpou  tbovv  doDd-cftpprd  p^fc4.  oairod  bj  hmnan  IWt, 


^^^    •  Tkn*  e*t«bfitrf  IliMt^  bjr  l!*d.  T^tit.  4«t«rf«.«Dd  ^ts  Ttiy  liJwljf  rfOfliT»a»»  bttbcr  tmulmlios  I 

L 


Tli«  StidomiUbL*  eagW  ae^ou  U  tvudcT  tb««  b<»i94f«; 

Tb«  Wo«  mirror  *f  tb»  1a1i<^  rvAnt  tbj  iM^ntj, 

And  to  Ibfi  MrafA  *c|lo,  tb«  tbandenPf  torreala  afaoat, 

Uhtttj  i     Lib«rt|^ ! 

Bf  ip  of  Ibit  tn««un  I  tbon  vba  kbKMoD«it  il. 
To  tli^ri'iid^  fcji-  gold,  dijUqt  ibrofl#i, 
Wbrnee  ttk«  ife^m  ubicb,  «t  *4>eii«  tnelodtonj  ktT, 
I  bUTF  fc«n  itfii  tn  tvcTvi  from  tblni^  ej^i  ? 
Ab  !  «itb  tbos»  itrAitiH  r»in*  iftmfvi  cf  tbjr  cronntiy* 
Tht  run)  tnAj^ctj  4>f  tb  j  ii4tiv«  valUji  ; 
Ah  I  to  Uijr  HddtD^  anul  rat«  tlio  murtnamd  ay, 
Llbertfl    Lilxrtj! 


«ft 


lM«y. 


THE   DAMES   OF   VIBGINIA. 
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THE  cock e4-ha.t  gently  bftTe  liad  pre- 
cedence in  the&fj  paeei,  but  not 
justly.  Those  fiiecinating  figures  which 
filled  witliluch  rare  life  and  beauty  ^  hall 
and  hcvwer,  in  the  furmer  days,  should 
turoly  huTe  been  fir^t  described ; — the 
poinpoua»  arrogant,  and  wortliy  old 
plonteTf  and  his  eldest  mn^  fihould  have 
given  place — mere  potter* a  claj  and 
rusty  iron  tx,*^  they  were,  compared  with 
the  bcAutiful  vases  of  porculain  and 
ffold,  with  which  they  flo&ted  along  on 
the  stream  of  Tinie.  To  rectify  the 
erTor»  now t— place  aux  dames  I 

See  them  enter  in  a  lone  dazzling 
Ibei  with  bright^  smiling  face^t  aad 
innsiical  laughter,  and  soft  voices,  like  a 
lipphng  gtream  of  sound,  the  **very 
echo  to  the  seat  where  love  h  throned*** 
But  what  eingular  dresses]  ytm  say; 
how  oddly  the  hair  is  decorated ;  what 
a  lan^abte  sight  the  patches  on  their 
frces^  and  how  high  the  red  heel  of  the 
Utile  Ehoe>  whicli  peeps  out  from  the 
silken  sHrtl  Yet  there  is  so  much 
grace  beneath  this  singularity  of  dresSf 
that  you  oannot  turn  away,  but  find 
yourself  unconsciously  applying'  to  the 
gay  pfigcant  of  so  many  lovely  faces 
and  fair  forma,  that  beautiful  description 
of  the  Priiioeefl  Iila  and  her  maidens  : 

— "by  tbem  went 

Frctai  tlie  lilgh  Irve  Lho  blosiotn.  vn^vriag,  fell : 
And  over  tbom  tho  tremttlitits  iilet  oflJfUi 
3U4i'iw  thflf  m«Tiug  adder  ilude  !  " 

W\mi  wonder  that  those  fair  ladies 
made  our  brave  grandfathers  kneel  to 
them,  and  pay  them  homage]  What 
possible  match  was  the  stalwart  cava- 
lier, the  courtly  gentlc^mon,  with  sword, 
mugguetoon,  ^nstoi,  and  all  manner  of 
warhke  insigma,  for  one  of  those  little 
tender  personages,  whose  moro  deat fa- 
de nib  g  weapon  was  a  fan,  whose  more 
fatal  fire*arEXS  were  a  pair  of  eyes,  tliat 
blinded  the  poor  cavalier  with  their  soft 
mimic  lightnings?  Who  coultj  for  a 
moment  compare  the  strength  of  the 
strongest  arm  that  ever  grappled  with 
the  soldier,  breast  to  breast,  and  throat 
to  throat,  with  the  aU^conquering  puis- 
lance  of  the  small,  tender  hand,  Kid  on 
Im  sleeve,  or  given  him  to  kiss  1  Was 
it  wonderful,  Uiat  our  forefathers  knelt 
to  the  nit  and  set  them  up  on  the  high 
places  iii  their  hearts,  and  almost  wor- 
shiped them  I 


You  explain  the  undeniable  fact  at 
that  lofty  consideration,  b^  ossertiiig 
that  the  times  were  chivalrio — sM 
tinged  with  the  dying  radiance  of  the 
knightly  age.  Such,  it  is  true,  was  the 
character  of  the  epoch;  the  men  were 
chivnlric,  but  is  it  not  plain  tJiat  th« 
ladies  were  the  cause  of  it  I  Gilded  by 
their  bright  smiles,  the  world  wa«  m 
longer  a  cold  reality,  rather  a  fairy  land 
of  poetry  and  romance,  and  those  fairies 
prown  to  human  2?tature,  stamped  upon 
Jt  the  impress  of  their  own  iudividaiihty ; 
it  was  the  graces  and  conspicuoui  at 
tractions,  personal  and  mental,  of  tha 
ladies, 

**  Thiit  Utit  tha  kcuitt  dekir*  ia  kac«i,  mud  ahouk 
The  paiiM  " 

of  those  giants,  as  the  world  now  tst^M 
them,  our  worthy  and  strDag-hcaited 
grandsires. 

But  to  bring  to  an  end  this  epic  chant 
of  fairies  and  giants, — substituting  de- 
scription for  rhapaudy,  the  objeei  of 
ihe  wTiter  is  to  furub^  some  wboowaU 
however  ^ght  and  inadequalc,  of  the 
daily  lives  of  the  women  of  Virginia,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  eightcontli 
century,  together  with  a  few  hoity 
reflections  upon  their  pecuHaritiea  of 
character  and  costume. 

And  first  of  the  Virginia  wife : — after 
Fpeaklng  as  is  proper  of  the  matron 
first,  we  shall  pass  on  to  tho«Miaidcns. 
The  wife  of  the  Virginia  planter  was  m 
important  personage,  and  occupied  no 
insignificant  position  in  the  everyday 
life  as  well  as  in  the  affections  of  her 
lord  and  master*  Uer  husband  had  not 
married  her  by  lottery,  as  is  the  usage 
to  our  own  day  in  some  other  lauds; 
or  by  command  of  his  family,  as  was  ho 
frecjuently  the  case  under  the  ancieni 
rigimo  in  England  tmd  on  th»  continent. 
He  had  simply  fallen  in  love  with  her 
when  he  was  a  boy  of  sixteen  sulnlnl^r?, 
and,  **  dallying  with  tlio  innocence  of 
love,"  dreamed  his  days  away  like  an 
honest  fellt»w  over  HttJe  favors  from  her 
— flowers  or  other  trifles,  but  worth 
kingdoms  to  him.  He  had  ridden  ou 
his  fine  hunter  beside  the  window  of  bet 
father^ 8  old  lumbering  chariot,  prancing 
gallantly  to  dispky  hit  horseManahip-^ 
leaping  fearlesfi^ly  every  ohstaele  to  it- 
tain  his  position,  and  makiug  his  hohl** 
charger  seriously  doubt  tht*  sanity  of 


Tki  Dames  of  Fkrgtma* 


^^  In 


tli«  individual  who  bcBtrode  Lien.     He 
had  danced  blisEfui  mLuueU  wilh  bet  to 
enehanted  music  an  golden  fiuors  of 
Calif'B&laDSs    im  Biig£it — ajid    ridden 
with  ms  jQUDg  que€u  through  Fairy 
wtiieh  imdiscovered  country  ky 
een  her  father* g  manaion  and  the 
mal  dweUin^,      He  had  worn  her 
ive   under   hh   broeade   wabstcoatT— 
stolen  ber  minkture  far  nightly  reverie 
&nd  rapt  meditation^and  dooe  man? 
other   things   alfording    full    proi.if   of 
Sbakq>eare's  maidm  that  love  and  follj 
are  in:^^ parable  companions.     Then  he 
hid   griDe   with   dreadful   heaviness   of 
heart  to  Eugtand  to  ieam  the  art  of  csoii^ 
Atrneting  Latin  asd  Gr^k  Ter^es  at 
Oz£»fd»  where,  among  his  eel^t  friends 
It   WKoe   parties,    he   gar^   mysteriuiis 
foflfits  in  honor  of  **  the  fairest  of  th^ 
bir,"**  and  conunh^rated  the*  unhappy 
fonilhM  wh4>m  eye^   hod  never  feu^t<<d 
on  bw  fece.     In  the  daggling  glitter  of 
A  Liindon  season  the  imag^  of  bia  faith- 
hi  Yixginia  maiden  might  have  tieen  for 
a  time  lo3§t  eight  of,  but  once  more  on 
the  wharf  at  York  town,  he  felt  that 
jiuJendor  ftdl  from  hiui,  and  tlie 
r  form  again  take  itij  pluee.     She 
heen  faithful  to  him   and  j»o  thej 
were  tniurried,  and  when  the  old  foUi 
iti?fe  gathered  to   their  fathers— with 
Kove  and  bleiiiings  for  the  httle  daughter- 
in-law  who  had  brought  into  ttie  mansion 
wo  much  sunlight— tlie  honest  young  fel- 
low iLod  his  maiden  wife  reigned  in  the 
ikoaOy   homestead,    the    game   faithful 
lovers  always. 

he  grew  older,  tlia  miw  bu^oni 
of  A  growing  flock   eichewed 

and  aB  ^wpw$  of   dress  or 

^imtioii — ^wearmg  her  hair  in  a  tower 
a    ftxit    in   hight,    and    ufing 
ilarmingly  low-heeled.     She  be- 
an oracle  in  all  matters  a[»[iert«un- 
iii^  to  the  bousebold,  and,  indi-ed,  spent 
mtieh  the  larger  portion  of  her  tin:ie  in 
keeping  everything  neat  and  orderly — 
10  Uyiiig  un  supplies  of  pinkie,  and  pre- 
•erTe»t  and  every  imafinable  delicacy 
het  lord,  and  famUy,  and  gnesta. 
arruyfHl  her  foroes  in  the  kitch€»n 
etorL^-room  with  the  preeiaion  of  a 
XKO   commander,   and   thi'   anny^— 
Q^  and  heavy  tnx»p8 — moved  under 
ber  guidance  with  a  HpiHt  and  method 
fklnl   N^  tI(i*  city  of  Idleness  which  i*he 
i!  il  took,  and  demoliz^hed  to 

tilt  um.     Grown  older,  the  good 

1      Wy  i<^*k  vitr^me  delight  in  db^Hiur^ing 
I      «l  gmki  kuglh  on  all  the  ilU  that  £eidi 


is  heir  to;— no  description  of  bodily 
ailment  was  unknown  to  her,  and  for  a& 
she  had  an  infallible  remedy.  She 
ferreted  out  ackness  among  hir  neigh- 
borSf  and  sent  panaceas  to  them  :  ^e 
eitantly  encouraged  the  indolent  negroes 
to  repcfrt  themsdTes  "'  on  the  sick  Sstf" 
by  gendlox  theni,  or  rather  having 
carried  wi3i  her  on  her  visits  to  the 
quartern,  huge  plate*^  of  warm  tQast, 
and  full  cnnjs  ot  nouiishing  and  invigor- 
ating drinks,  Bhe  rf^joiced  m  a  case  of 
sickness  in  black  or  white^  as  a  general 
rejoices  in  finding  the  enem  jr  o£^r  b&ttk 
with  enormoualy  dispioporUoued  forces  ^ 
and  it  is  simple  jostioe  to  iaj  that  in 
many  cases  her  system  of  tbempcutiea, 
founded  as  it  wiv*  on  long  experience, 
met  in  pracdce  with  eminent  succciis. 

Then,  grown  older  still,  tlie  good  dame 
tt>ok  to  wearing  glosses,  and . would  mi 
plying  Iver  busy  needle  in  the  comfort- 
able chair  by  the  comer  of  the  tire ;  and 
dtscuas,  plea&antly  gosaipingi  the  afairB 
of  the  neighborhood — the  deaths,  and 
birtluH  and  marriages — ^her  sons  and 
daughters  around  her  in  a  merry  group, 
and  the  portly  planter,  her  erewhlle 
boy-husbandi  for  whom  she  had  never 
ce-ancd  to  feeli,  an  admiiing^  changeless, 
profound  aflijction,  sitting  with  Ins  feet 
u[ion  the  fender,  reading,  opposite  to 
her.  When  the  true-hearted  Indy  dies, 
b«  sure  that  not  her  hcmsehuld  alone 
will  weep  for  her :  a  gloom  will  fall  on 
eveiy  countenance  when  the  country- 
side hears  of  it ;  and  aU  will  feel  tlmt 
h  im&f  tender,  loving  nature,  kind  to 
the  poor,  and  faitliful  Uj  her  God  and 
nei^bor,  has  gone  from  them, 

Ibe  phitjter  and  his  family  in  the 
old  chariot,  with  white  haudkcreliiefs 
to  tljeir  eyes,  will  not  be  the  only 
mouruen*  who  foUaw  to  the  tomb,  in  tlie 
old  church_\ard  she  pas>i«d  tkrough  to 
church  so  regularly,  ttie  mortal  remains 
of  the  pure  - iieart ed  1  ady .  The  distance, 
rather,  t«hidl  alone  blot  out  and  swallow 
up  the  htng  line  of  carriages  draggled 
Slowly  on  by  horses  with  dioopmg 
heads—and  gentlemen  who  rein  in  their 
animals  to  the  dead -march  gait— and 
pluiJiJy-elad  podestrians,  male  and  fe* 
male,  who  wliis^per  to  each  other,  with 
moL-^t  eyes  and  sulidued  voices »  all  the 
virtues^  of  the  gi>od  lady  who  hjis  parsed 
JTom  them.  Hhe  lived  long,  and  was 
siirroitrided  at  her  death  with  nU  that 
mokes  old  age  conjfortablc,  **  aa  honor, 
love,  obedience,  troops  of  Mends;"  but 
it  Li  li^d  to  lose  mit  ereii  ta  see  ho» 


VI 
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i;, leave  them  for  tbe  b^H^r  loud  to  wHch 

[  feel  she  has  gone — Heaven, 

Tbe  ^DQ  old  lad  J  was  quite  as  re* 

aarkable  for  her  aristocratic  prcjudic^ee 

the  plantor,  her  hus^bmid ;    her  at- 

taclinient   to  tlio  Establiflhed   Church; 

her  blindness  for  all  the  abuses  of  the 

Bjetem,  were  just  aa    strikiog  as  her 

lord^s.   But  how  can  I  hare  the  heart  lo 

Utter  one  amgle    harah    word  of   the 

aoMe-minded  womoti !     Her  truth  and 

( 4ovotioo  and  op^n^banded  eharitj  would 

r^eeze  my  utterance.    Let  her  i^st  now 

r.«a  sho  rested  then,  after  a  lotig,  woll- 

r^eiit  life«  her  naiue  and  memory  coupled 

K^nljr  with  respect  and  Jora  l 

\     Let  UB  now  pass  on  to  the  Tounger 

[  Aeueratloni  the  fairer  twrtion,  of  courBe, 

r&aEmuch  as  the  lord  a  of  creatioUi  old 

i^nd   young,  liave   akeadj  received   nt 

[0ur  bimd^  as  much  attention  a$t  in  a 

[comparative point  of  view,  tkey  deserve^ 

f J  have  elsewhere  spoken  of  the  por- 

ftraits  that  remain  to  us  of  those  fair 

foung  dames.     They  are  the  most  ac- 

I  authorities  remaining  of  tbe  pic- 

que  coatumea  and  whole  outward 

»la«co  of  Virginia  maidens  a  eeu- 

[turj   luid   a  half    ago.     I   have   often 

musod  over  them,  and  been  carried  bock 

almost  in  veritable  reality,  to  the  tiuies 

[which  their    originals    illustratiid    and 

J  adorned.     Fair  faces  I  han^ng  high  up 

Ion  the  carved  oak  wainsicot,  cannot  we 

fiuicy  them  moved  often  to  dii^pleasure, 

a  eharmii^g  bright-eyed  nngGT  looking 

y  down  on  the  i^tiif  fashions  of  to-dav— 

\  on  their  fair  descendants  twiritiiig  the  if 

I  lovely  locks    into   a  lame    iinilatiou  of 

tlje  Grecian  knott    and    placing    their 

^tender   feet,   innocent    of    &boes    with 

[  heeb,  upoQ  the  common  earth  1     Dot' a 

[  It  not  more  them  sometime  a  to  a  dainty 

^feom,  this  mode,  we,  their  male   de- 

facendants,  have  of  csovcring  ourselves, 

LtJOt   dressing,   contrast*:*d   a^   it   is,    bo 

[completely,  witlj  the  rnfiles  and  powder 

I  imd  embroidery  of  the  courtly  cavaliers 

[  of  former  days  ?     If  they  do  really  feel 

I  that   displeasure,  and  ure  {iffocted   by 

f  that  dainty  scorns  who   filuill  m\j  that 

tliey  are  altogether  wroog  1     Lut   nie 

1  not,  however,  enter  into  a  comparison 

I  of  the  past  with  tlic  present  ^  that  is  not 

know  my  tbemo;  still  such  tiompttri^ion 

l;may  be  silently  made,  with  t^vmh  result 

pleaiics  him,  by  tJie  rt*ader ;  nad  to 

'  supply  this  food  for  thought,  h*t  the  old 

t  portriiits  tell  the  fa^^bions  of  tht?ir  timei" 

Hrre  thev  bang  in  the  oniet  light  <tf 

iravining,  wldch  seems  to  dwtll  on  them 


with  pensive  pleasure,  as  we  gaze  wist- 
fully and  in  sdence  on  tbe  miniatures  o{ 
old  acquaintances  and  love».  Let  us, 
perforce,  by  tbe  power  of  Imngmotion, 
bid  tbe  portraits  C4>me  down  from  th^ir 
places  where  tliey  have  ao  long  nested 
quietly ;  or,  better  still,  we  may  &ee  tbe 
frames  with  all  their  antii^ue  carving 
disappear t  wreathed  with  dim  elouda— 
tlie  trees  through  the  windowii  in  tlic 
background  wave— and  lo  1  the  jjicturf 
is  no  longer  a  mere  thing  of  pmnt  and 
canvas,  hut  a  lovely  maiden,  for  all  tbc^ 
world  just  what  she  was  in  her  bright 
Virginja  home,  a  centmj  and  a  half 
ago! 

Bbe  is  surrounded  by  many  attracdin 
objects,  but  *be  herself  h  more  atfenc- 
ti  vo  by  far  titan  all  of  them.  Tlio  licimU- 
,  fol  hair  is  trained  hack  from  the  i^rene 
temples  and  arranged  in  some  mvste- 
rious  manner  bemnd  the  ean;,  so  ils  to 
present  eveiywhere  a  roundness  of  out- 
line— the  veritable  **line  of  beauty,*' 
It  is  not  a  wig,  be  sure  of  ttmt ; — those 
abominable  pt^rukes  are  for  Lbe  lime  oyt 
of  fashion,  aiid  towers  of  lace  aliove  ih^ 
forehead  ako.  Those  glossy  curb 
banging  down  by  tbe  sparkling  ^:ty^^ 
are  natural  curl:?,  i^  that  delicate  n*^i> 
tint  in  tlie  cheek  is  not  due  Uj  art  tU  all* 
It  IS  tbe  result  of  tbe  morning  wiiSk  thtz 
fair  girl  of  nineteen  summers  took  to* 
day,  as  the  sun  rose  above  the  forest — 
that  early  walk  which  none  but  berseU 
and  her  sick  *"  mammy ''  at  tile  quarters 
knew  tl^e  object  of,  os  none  Iml  tho^e 
two  personages  knew  what  i»be  carrit'd 
it  J  the  fimall  biu^ket  on  her  arm,  m  ttbt' 
went  silently  in  ber  plain  goi^ti  ami 
hot  id  to  ^nd  the  old  eervatit  in  ber 
cabin* 

8ho  r^  now  in  full  drejts,  fur  the  fjunUy 
go  out  to  dine  to-diiy,  and  certJiiidy  thfi 
critic  must  have  ber  a  Imnl  to  nleasf 
who  could  have  fouml  faidt  wjjb  the 
**  geuf^nd  eilVcL"  Next  to  tlie  lirigbt 
huir— brusht'd  back  much  ufti^r  the 
fa.'ihion  now  styled  Pompadour ^  imd  it 
must  be  confessed,  covered  with  a 
quantity  of  snowy  powder,  the  laeo 
around  the  throat,  cnDed  pomt  dr 
Feftise^  attracted  the  attentiuo,  Thi* 
was  not  whiteti^as  lace  is  now,  but  a 
pale  yellow,  then  the  fashiijti,  v^*1orrd, 
indeed,  very  ma  eh  like  sutj  ii« 

Angufit,  if  the  ehronicler  in  n  la- 

ment yield  hi^^  stylus  to  the  fwH^i*  N»*xt 
eame  tl?e  bo  die** — iftn/%  rt?  thry  mlled 
them     then  —  of     chn  ilk, 

triiruiied  wiilj  bluL'  an-i  .nsr 
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ed^  fringed  with  &  long  line  of  Uiam 
mmn.  The  eleeves  were  larg*  and  full, 
faliiiig:  down  from  the  Biiowy  ann,  and 
richlj  embroidered  in  white  and  gold  : — 
the  "  undenskirti"  of  flowered  satin, 
rather  long  than  otherwifle;  and  the 
gown,  properly  so  called,  looped  com- 
pletely back  and  idling  in  large  furbo- 
lows  almo&t  to  the  email  feet  cased  in 
tfaeir  delicftte  lugh-bceled  sUppeis.  Add 
a  ttnmlxT  of  rich  bracelets,  rings,  and 
jewel L'd  brooches,  and  the  portrait  is 
Otimplete — complete,  that  h  to  say,  aft 
fdr  a8  it  19  in  the  power  of  the  present 
clm^iacU'r  to  make  it,  aitled  by  the  lights 
of  hbt*'*ry  and  the  rf'sult  of  observation. 
In  sketciiing  iL,  he  h^A  snoght  to  imitate 
the  simplicity  and  plainness  of  those 
vorthj  authors  who  elucidate  by  com- 
meut  tbe  fafthidiu  of  to-d&y  in  m&  ilhu- 
taled  magmainea :  this  seemed  to  bim 
better  than  treating  the  s^nbject  in  that 
jestis^i  urertrent  epirit  which  dictated 
the  sketch  of  young  Slaster  Hopi^ful. 
How  could  he,  indeed,  jest  with  any- 
thing appertaining  to  that  frank  maiden 
with  so  much  tendeme.^s  and  kindness 
in  hf^r  serene  eyes,  with  ^nch  a  winning 
^mile  on  her  parted  rosy  lips,  ita  she  sits 
thefiwin  the  bright  moruing,  more  than 
aeentiiry  ago  f 

She  is  smiling  absently  at  the  play- 
ftil  r\»inpin^  of  the  clilldWn — her  little 
brrithcir  and  m^U-t  only  nine  ar  ten  years 
old— cm  whom  phe  looks  down  with 
eld^jT  ttfipetioD  from  ber  hnge  altitude 
of  nineteefi  ffnmm^rs.     Let  us  not  imi- 

^|»te  her  eatelesa  glance,  but  while  the 
riot  b  getting  ready »  pHy  our  re- 
fts  to  those  children  booking  first 
at  the  little  maiden,  with  her  bright  hair 
yet  unpowdered  and  hanging  in  profuse 
etirla  upcm  her  shoulders.  Do  not  turn 
ferta  bwr  sUghtinglyt  good  rcfider — that 
j»  your  yenerated  grandmother,  whose 
portnut  bangi  up  in  the  hall.  She  has 
not  yet  arrived  at  tliat  exalted  station, 
tnd  rtnnps  with  a  vivacity  which  you 
can  M-arcely  l^eHeve  the  good  old  lady 
et er  trt  have  been  guilty  of.  She  weara 
m  little  s**mething  which  is  half  frock, 
Jhalf  coat^-T  say  half  coat,  because  the 

*~^mw«nt  in  question  opens  in  fronCt  dis- 
ing   a  ngured  under- vest,  man-el- 

^BSlT  like  A  modern  waistcoat,  and 
miuiee  icarcely  beyond  the  knee8, 
iill«i^  the  scarlet  silk  stm- kings  with 
lltfir  blue  clocks  me*>t  it*  Shppers  of 
*"  Ifailjer,    H'ilh    orange -colored 

fti>l  quite  two  inches  high,  com- 
I  ihe  oo«tume — a  costume  which  re> 


mained  nearly  unchaBged  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Bevolution. 

Her  little  companion's  dre^^s  is  not 
very  dissimilar:  the  hair,  however,  is 
much  ihorter,  and  the  rosetted  shoes 
have  the  advantage  of  heing  vastly 
Larger,  as  becomes  the  sex  of  the  di^in- 
giit^hed  gentleman  who  will  hang  in  tua 
turn— all  ruffled  and  be-powden-d,  mth 
his  long  ribbon -decorated  queue — nj>on 
the  wall,  and  be  called  "^grandpa-*  when 
the  time  has  come,  and  look  with  his 
age-dimmed  eyes  on  the  smoke  of  the 
devolution — ^rhaps  assist  that  Revo- 
Itidon  with  nia  arm,  and  see  the  New 
World  inaugurate  itself  at  Yorktown- 
At  present,  the  worthy  gentleman  and 
pTOif^tlve  warrior  and  statesman,  ia 
amusing  himself  by  puncblug  holes  ftll 
over  the  pretty  colored  fan  he  has  taken 
&om  the  little  girl,  and  the  future  grand- 
Enamma  is  endeavoring  to  wrest  it  from 
his  Vandal  grasp »  and  save  the  noble 
CoT^dons  and  Phillisei  which  omamcDt 
it,  &om  the  mortal  wounds  their  bodies 
are  receiving,  appealing  loudly  tdl  tins 
time  to  her  elder  si^ster,  who  U  fimiUng 
At  her  comic  contortions.  That  young 
ladr  interposes,  and  order  is  restored, 
mii  Ujen  the  chariot  rolls  up  slowly,  and 
the  planter  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
enter,  and  are  driven  quietly  to  their 
neigbl>f>r's  mao^ion. 

They  have  a  grand  formal  dinner 
there,  and  afterwards,  what  in  our  day 
we  call  a  **  party,''  not  a  late  party >  to 
whii  h  the  gucgtis  come  at  midnight,  but 
an  honest  evening  festival,  iliuniinated 
equally  by  the  sunset  and  the  tall  Hghtt 
in  the  origh  t  s  il ver  scouc  es,  Th  e  w  altz 
and  polka  and  schottisch  had  tite  mis- 
fortune not  to  have  beeji  tJien  iiivunted  ; 
the  gavotte,  minuet,  and  reel  wef« 
danced  in^tead — above  all,  the  nuuuet. 
It  suited  our  ancestors  the  best  of  aB, 
with  lis  slow  stately  courtesies  and  bows* 
and  pompous,  cermonious  evolutions — 
it  pleased  the  Master  Hopefuls  even,  a 
class  of  worthy  gentlemen  who  in  our 
day  affect  tlie  |>oika  and  i^chott)i<ch* 
Master  Hopeful  is  tlierc,  and  leads  forth 
tlio  fair  lady  whose  toilette  ive  have 
vainly  endenvored  to  describe.  See 
bow  Uke  a  swan  on  some  placid  lake 
»he  moves,  '*  ruffling  her  pure  white 
plum  eg  j"  how  frracoful  her  low  courte- 
sy;  the  beautiful  licad  geully  bent  toward 
the  bofiom ;  the  knee  mmo^t  to  tlie  floor ; 
the  clipper  peering  from  the  wide  rust- 
Uog  skirt,  a  spectacle  not  witnei5»ed  in 
our  day  any  more  than  thai  other  spec- 
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taele  of  Ma^iter  Hopeful  inakii>g  pro* 
fpimd  buwH^  bis  cocked  bat  presided 
BiMtiwhile  devotedly  oii  the  lefl  side  of 
Ilk  waistcoat,  md  his  Hypedon  bead, 

with  itfi  nmbroiiiai  eurk  ana  rapt  grim' 
ace,  reposing  geotlj  on  his  shoulder. 

The  muHic  ij?  supplted  hy  the  tall, 
whita*hsired  Ethioptau  Emperor  In  the 
tomer  tlipre,  t»ho  plays  upon  hh  me- 
kidiouB  violin  the  piece  whieh  his  august 
mojef^ty  Louis  XIV.  delighted  to  houor 
witli  hi*  royal  nod  of  approbotioti — tli© 
old  couft  minuet.  Straage  mu^^c ! 
which  now  sounds  lOte  a  harmony  from 
the  far  l&nd  of  dream Si,  played  by  a  sptiifc 
oil  a  ghofttly  violin  for  midnight  shadows 
nHrvin^  noiselessly  1  but  what  bright 
ihodowB  !  brighter  for  than  all  the  m^ 
terial  fonuij  now  around  us. 

The  entertainment  ends — following 
an  immfanorial  custom — with  the  Vir- 
gisia  reel ;  that  is  to  say,  with  a  diver- 
tlaf^ment  in  which  fun  took  ita  reyeiig^ 
on  ceremony — abandon  rt*igned  tri- 
umphant over  stateUness.  How  those 
dames  got  through  a  veritable  Virginia 
rceli  with  their  furbelows  and  flounces, 
and  long  puffed-out  skirts,  the  present 
cbrontclcr  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  ;  but 
there  is  no  n-asonablo  ground  to  doubt 
that  tl^c?  rocd,  with  all  its  rapid  cToamngs 
and  re- crossings,  its  changing,  turning, 
twi stingy  and  galloping  up  and  back 
again,  waj?  honestly  performed*  So,  irith 
roKy  faces  and  dancing  eyes  the  reol 
endedt  nbo wearing  down  an  imperceptible 
snow  of  perfumed  powder  from  the 
perukes  of  o  avail  or  s  and  locks  of  ladiea 
fair*  How  fortunato  a  circumBtance  for 
the  right  ?<  ho  aiders  of  tlie  cavaliers  that 
waltKCii  and  polkas  were  not  invented, 
for  that  powder  and  pomatum  on  the 
be  ads  of  hi  dies  would  have  played  de- 
fitnictiou  with  tlioir  rich  doublets ! 

The  pre^ont  writer  cannot  follow  the 
young  ladici  of  that  pleasant  time 
through  the  various  pursuits  of  their 
tranquil,  huj>py  lives*  I>id  not  space 
fail  him,  ho  would  carefully  new  nib  hi^ 
pen  and  attempt  a  eketch  of  their 
careering  gioly  on  tlieir  spirited  horses 
with  their  ottendant  cavaliers  through 
summf^r  ftirests,  tlioir  graceful  figures 
enveloped  lu  a  costmao  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  their  male  companions  ;  their 
riding  bats  of  white  fiu-,  for  all  the  world 
Jike  those  woni  then  by  gentlemen^i  and 
tlteir  t^ro while  carefully  tucked- up  hair 
falling  in  long  curUng  looks  upon  their 
ehiiuldt*rs,  aud  gathered  into  quc^ues, 
aecured  by  gay  streaming  scarlet  rib- 


bon. Or,  he  would  follow  them  uptm 
the  bright  waters  of  Ihe  broad  river, 
some  soft  sunny  day«  Bn4  hsten  to  their 
pretty  cries  of  &igfat  when  the  boot 
rocked  like  a  sea*guU  on  thu  w&Yca ;  or* 
better  stilJ,  steal  quietly  to  their  bowers 
and  gaze  upon  tliem*  DfuUj  sowing  at 
^^ood  uj^eful  hou^'hold  aitick^t  or  wmsi- 
mg  hours  plcfu^ontly  over  some  wondti^tii 
hind.<cape  in  embroidery,  or  reoiHug  lo 
each  other  the  delightful  new  serial, 
edittid  by  Mr*  Joseph  Ad^iliion,  whose 
stylo  was  becoming  vastly  ^Mtpular^ 
laughing  heartil^t  fet  it  be  understood, 
at  the  reports  of  eauBeii  heard  and  ii^ 
tennined  in  the  Shtter-liLnii  ^^  Court  of 
Honor/ ^  Judge  Isaac  Biokentalfe  pn*- 
siding 

We  might  spend  a  moment  plea«ai»U) 
in  .watehing  the  taper  fingers  C4LnL's«)iug 
some  Uttlii  iU- tempered  lap  dog^  rt;!itlag 
discontentedly  on  the  ailkeci  lap,  or 
hstenieg  tp  the  toil  TOice  singing  with 
the  harpsichord  accompojiiment*  smnt> 
sweet  Scottish  ballad,  even  tlven  populaTp 
or  an  air  ftom  IHodesiann  or  King 
Anhiir ;  or,  in  kxiking  on  the  fair 
maiden,  decked  out  in  a  tlj^  '  -id 

graces,   seated   in    the    dr  n. 

surrounded  by  her  gaUantC!i\HiiMr-  mid 
slaying  them  with  her  bright,  merry 
glances!  The  fair  ludy  hits  beim 
painted  in  this  latter  attitude  by  two 
"distinguished  names,"  whose  verH'&, 
circulated  m  Willi umsbiirgh  about  tlio 
time  of  the  HeviduLion,  exT>n  -^-  t^ry 
well,  with  a  pleasant  mixtur>  y 

and  mythology,  the  old  cijijs  .,,ig 

which  wo  find  in  the  noi  di>#uaiUr 
verses  of  the  accomplished  Eai4  of  Dor- 
set. To  such  leaveji  of  the  pa*?t  1  mii?t 
refer  tlio  rciider ;  he  may  yet  rcalin^  by 
tlieir  assistanc-e  some  of  the  pictiin*i«{uv 
habitudes  and  figures  of  tht;  idd  time* 
Behold  again  ♦*  iu  Ibe  mind* »  eye,'*  tf 
not  with  the  actual  vihiou,  that  long  lliwp 
of  tender  fonos  and  faces  which  ni'W 
be  inn  on  tts,  tivi  like  to  many  ^tiu>>  ia 
the  blowly*dying  ^un.*et  of  tlie  pa^t. 
To  mo,  tliose  gay  t>y**s  and  smiling  Up« 
are  very  ill^'■  *'■  —  tho^u  pjcturvs, 
whose  origii  <>  t/o  bait*  kwowiii 

are  a  bright  j^....  .  ,  ..i  whii'^h  1  wander 
with  an  idle,  |ii.uj:<tve  pWa£Ur«i  that  I 
cannot  describe. 

Serene,  tender  diunci*  !  witli  Vi»ur 
powdered  golden  hair,  lujj  fliu;tuMi  iun^n 
around  i^mtwy  i^boidtl»  i  ii^ 

that  decorate   vnnr  d;  •.*; 

with  heiid-S  p  ■  il 

fawn^i  and  I  ■  .4t 
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ihower  down  golden  smfleg  I^-beautiful 
maidenst  with  so  much  of  dehcacy,  and 
dzLiotj  thoiigbtt  and  sweetness  in  your 
mild  feces! — if  painters  tried  in  vaiii  to 
reproduce  yotir  bloom  and  freshneaa, 
what  can  I.  a  poor  penman,  accomplish 
without  taking  r*fug©  in  pure  rhnpsody  t 
Placid  aud  mtld,  there  ia  «till  something 
bnght  &nd  acrdeat  in  youreye^  Kke  the 
aream^  foam  of  the  seai  now  cresting 
^6  wild  surges,  then  subsiding  ioto 
rest.  Your  forms  are  not  material 
bodies,  but  ^iry  i^ttres  of  moonlight, 
without  weight  or  raze,  Hght  as  a  shadow 
(IT  a  dre^un  \ 

**  Prettj^  bad  f 
Lalf  or  tb«  nle,  knlroptiiii^  bell  of  the  woq4j  f ' 

i^ru  que  on  of  Yw^Tj  sent  you  into  this 
eold  material  worId»  to  soil  your  bands 
with  oinimon  toils  and  dutie?,  to  clog 
yotr  h<>art  with  dislikes  or  affectiona 
m  thiise  old  be-powdered  gallants  hang- 
by  you  on  the  waJI,  in  long  quenes, 
_     most  prepofterous  ruffles,  find  faces 
Iwtiwned  hj  so  much  snn  ai>d  wind  ! — 
Pretty  painted  butterflies ! — wbv  was  it 
one  mmjA  sommer  for  yon — wliy  were 
yottr  &agsle  bodies  subjected  to  the  cold 
of  thfi  snowy  winter,  your  roriegated 
wiciffs  beatea  by  the  chill  stonn-winds 
of  Ibia  wicked  world  T     True  you  vindi- 
cated, at  fa?  as  lay  in  your  power,  that 
AAkle  no&fef^e  of  origin  I  baye  accorded 
ta  you  by  &  good,  wholesomet  ariato- 
cmiio  contempt  for  aU  meu  not  bom 
••geartiemen'* — tnming   from   all  such 
^th  pretty  disdain  in  your  lovely  eyes, 
And  a  tranotiil  sensation  of  superiority 
ia  y^oar  titue  hearts* 

Bdght  creatures  \  bow  can  we  blame 

^%iii  for  the  tone  of  voice,  tlic  ejcprea* 

•aon  of  eye  and  lip  which  plunged  a 

V«aaix>ed  dagger  into  the  breast  of  some 

^'  le  0atmte,  not  bora  **  gentleman/' 

vainly  endeavoring  to  rise,  per* 

of  the  god-mven  majesty  of  truth 

bcukor,  fr^>m  the  low  estate  imprison* 

file  mde  wings  of  his  great  sotd  ? 

^ocmld  not  know  tbatEUchuciblencss 

"Wmb  there ;  a  bearing  was  not  granted  to 

tiie  CiiminaJ  :  his  very  name  condemned 

liim.     You  could  not  listen,  even,  to  a 

tttan  of  Ma  description,  much  less  accord 

nniles  to  hLoi.    Yoti  were  of  the 

azida^  he  bot  an  ordinary  man  ; 

derived  your  blood  from  a  long  line 

«f  gMitiy,  he  was  hut  a  member  of  the 

fi^«iikinfitiji.     How  could  you  placp  upon 

a  \i'X^\  with  yourself,  a  man  wbt^m  tlie 

4d  plaster  I  yoor  father,  viewed  with 


well-bred  condescension -- how  giire 
your  delicate  band  to  one  whose  hands 
were  brown  and  bard  with  toil,  however 
noble  and  honest  ? 

'  Here  see  again  the  operation  of  ^a( 
shameful  ajrogance  of  rank  in  the  old  c« 
vnlier.  Not  only  did  it  comipt  itself,  btii 
everything  which  approached  and  came 
iM  contact  with  it  was  subdued  to  its 
own  color,  **  like  the  dyer*s  hand,"  Not 
only  did  the  pknter  pationiao — as  we 
now  &ey — all  beneath  him  in  fiocial  po- 
sition, but  his  whole  household  caught 
the  infection.  Hiu  sons  and  daughter^^ — 
the  very  little  children,  even — demeaned 
themi?elves  with  this  kind  air  of  superi- 
ority toward  some  noble,  stalwart  soul, 
to  who've  anng  they  would  have  flown 
for  shelter,  had  peril,  that  eU^rn  leveler 
of  distinclionj?,  visited  tbcir  soft,  easy 
Hves.  But  let  ua  not  bkme  thetn  too 
harshly  for  being  apt  scholars,  and  tak- 
ing their  mental  shape  and  moulding 
from  that  father  so  loved  and  revered 
for  his  many  noble  traits  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  deep  affection  for  them.  If 
anything  palliate»  the  unchristian  pre* 
jndlce  in  the  strong  man,  does  it  not 
apply  with  fourfold  force  to  the  tender 
woman,  who,  Kving  in  and  breathing 
everyday  the  bome-ntmospbere,  has 
her  fife  and  character  perforce  stamped 
by  it? 

Lot  us  not  dwell  on  this  ungracious 
subject,  but  rather  turn  our  eyc»  on  the 
noble  Ciiorftge  axid  all-embracing  tender- 
ness of  the  women  of  the  past — on  the 
noble,  true-sonled  dames  of  revolution- 
ary days,  fit  mates  for  our  brnve  grmid- 
fuihers,  periling  their  all  for  Liberty ;— 
or,  further  hack,  the  race  true  to  its 
splendid  instinctB  e^-ery where  and  in  all 
times,  on  Major  Cheeseman*B  wife  on 
ber  knees  lie  fore  the  royal  governor, 
begging  and  praying  as  a  boon  of  price- 
less valne,  with  tears  and  &obs,  and 
words  that  would  have  melt4}d  any  heart 
but  that  of  the  dishonored  Berkeley  ^not 
her  huaband^s  pardon  for  joining  the  re* 
hellion,  his  naked  pardon  for  the  love  of 
humanity  and  m(?rcy— but  that  she,  the 
instigator  of  hia  treason,  might  in 
his  place  be  lacrificed  I  That  weeping 
wcnnan  on  her  knees,  and  remaining 
there,  *»pite  of  the  dastardly  insult  of- 
fered to  her  by  that  ohsct  ne  vtlture, 
his  Excellency  Sir  WiUlam  Berkeley — 
that  weeping  woman,  prayings  robbing, 
ai^king  as  a  favor  she  would  hV.'^»  him 
for*  her  fiTm  desftniction — but  hf  r  bus- 
btuid'a  life — this   is   a  figure  « hj*,th  for 
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MHnlliliitn  with  so  pure,  so  beaveulj  n 
llJIttlOA  tlii^Ligb  nil  the  pa^t,  thttt  nil 
power  of  criticisiug  further  those  Vir- 
mmtL  wamen  nbaiidoDii  m&,  atid  1  have 
Jbr  ihem  nr>  k>ngvr  any  seDtun<?nt  btit 
loT^i  respectt  aud  admiratiQn*  And 
thiB  is  not  a  Bolitary  mst^Qce ;  a  dozen 
others  might  t^  mi>u|ioELed  did  0pace 
permit  il.  Let  U9  rather  turn  for  a  mo* 
nientt  in  conclusion,  to  that  phase  of  tJie 
liome  hfe  of  maid  &ttd  matron  which 
was  brigbteet  of  aU — ^the  care  and  kind- 
ness thej  expended  on  the  sick  mr* 
Tanta. 

This   plelulj'   dree^sed    figure    going 

quietlj  along  in  the   bcaltliy  morning 

or  fresh  eveningi  vriih  a  basket  on  the 

turn   and   a  book  in  the  hand,  is  that 

beautiftd   ^rl  who  lost  night  dazzled  so 

mnnj  courtly  geutJemen  with  the  im- 

L  periiii  light  of  her  proud  eyea.     One 

r  would  have  said  then  that  a  palace  was 

I  fiot  rich  enough  for  her — velvet  not  soft 

I  enough  for  Isrr  feet — air  not  pure  enough 

^  for  tlie    **  fine   creature "    to    respire* 

I  fiere    is   tiie  revcne   of   the   pietiu^e* 

See    her  enter   the   cabin  of  her  old 

^■ick    nurse,    and   hear   the    old    sick 

ifromim'A  joyful  expreidon  of  YoloOt  o& 

the  welcomes   **  her  child " — hear  the 


kindt  loving  voice  of  tJiat  **•  ohild  *^  nuk- 
ing all  about  how  i^e  8p^:it  ike  nighti 
and  if  everything  was  comfortable,  And 
what  she  would  hke  to  have  more  Lh&a 
the  little  basket  she  had  brought  Dou* 
tained.  Theu  gee  the  B^bdued  face 
bent  down  over  the  Bible— listen  to  the 
simple  earnest  voice  repeating  to  Ihe  olil 
woman  the  teaching^)  of  our  Saviour  J— 
and  then  see  her  leave  the  room  with  a 
chiI(3-Uke  good-by,  full  of  fouflness  nnd 
afllcction.  This  simple  and  touching 
spectacle  which  was,  and  still  mm  W, 
aeen  every  day  in  Virginia,  fehoulJ  mnke 
UH  re^spect  and  love,  in  spite  of  all  Lbisir 
fauitEif  tboise  fair  ladies  wbo«e  portraiti 
speak  to  us  from  the  antique  mmea  no 
eloquently  to-day. 

1  hey  are  gone — mnny  a  long  dajr 
ago  -—  and  only  these  fading  c^onvas 
memories  remtun  to  us,  with  the  fami- 
liar names  and  some  wandering,  vngup 
report  of  grace  and  loveliness; — their 
failings  are  loBt  sight  of,  and  no  longtei 
dwell  in  living  recollection.  Let  tii^m 
so  remain,  bngfat  images  gilded  by  tlie 
sunlight  of  the  past,  and  clad  in  all  their 
tender  bciuity — with  nothing  hidden  by 
the  distance  but  their  human  tm|H*r- 
fections. 


THE  TUHKS  TWO  HUNDRED  YlARS  AGO.* 


OF  Master  Henry  Blount,  the  author 
^  of  the  book  of  travels  named  below, 
ia  E-mail  quarto  of  a  hundred  pages  J 
mthony  Wood  J  in  bis  Oxford  Writers^ 
nforms  us^  that  he  was  the  third  son 
'of  Sir  Henry  Pope  Blountj  of  Tettin* 
binger,  in  Hcrtfordfihiro,  knight.  Born 
Dec.  15th.  Ifi02j  he  was  edutaited  at 
the  FrL-e  School  of  St.  Albani.  After 
he  had  taken  one  degree  in  arts,  he  re- 
moved to  Grey's  Inn,  where  he  studied 
the  laWy  after  which  he  became  a  tra- 
veler both  in  Christian  Europe,  and^ 
what  in  thoBe  times  was  a  very  rare 
thingj  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  He 
informs  us   in  his  introductoiT  paru- 

traphs,  that,  desirous  of  extending  his 
nowledge  of  mankind   by  obeer?ing 


people  whose  inetittitions  differed  htin 
those  of  England,  he  had  traveltd  in 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain  j  but  tliuet*  be* 
ing  ''countries of  Christiaji  in*titulu»n,'' 
did  but  "reprceentj  under  a  little  liiC^ 
ferent  dress/*  ejfects  with  which  he  Ixad 
been  familiar  at  home.  He  tbi^rcfijrt 
turned  his  attention  towards  tho  1  urks, 
as  the  ''  only  modtrn  people  i^rt'^it  in 
action/*— 60  dillerent  was  the  relative 
position  of  the  Ottoman  empire  Lbeu 
and  now.  Under  ttie  idea  that  he.  *'  v%ho 
would  behold  the  times  in  their  greatest 
glory  I  could  not  End  a  better  soene  than 
Turkcyt'^  and  with  a  view  of  testing 
by  hii  own  obfiervation  the  commoidy 
received  and  not  very  fatorable  ac- 
counts of  tlmt  remarkabZe  people^  he 
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undertook  &  journey  yerjr  common  now, 
but  »t  thai  time,  full  of  difficulty  mnd 
d&qger.    H&vifig  agreed  with  &  Junizarj. 
whom  be  met  with  at  Venice,  to  Bua 
him  diet  and  tf&n5|K]frtmtion  as  far  aa 
Coofita^ntitiople^  be  embarked   on   the 
7tii  of  May^  ICM,  m  &  Venetian  g^lcy 
wttb  a  caraTan  of  Tnrks  and  Jews,  he 
being  the  only  Cbriiitian  in  the  com* 
pan  J.    Crog«mg  the  Adnata  the  gi^Uey 
irrived   in   twenty-four  houra  at  Ro- 
Tenio,  a  Venetian  ctty  in  I  stria,  a  bun- 
dred  mile*   from  Venice.     Thence  it 
raoceeded  dawn  the  coatt  to  Zara^  in 
Dalmatia^  and  from  that  place,  which 
Byron  has  made  familiar^  ^till  fijrther 
dowQ  the  coast  to  Spalatro,  which  at 
that  time,  though  a  reij  bad  harbor, 
n-aa  the  principal  emponum  of  trade 
between    Venice    and    Turkey.       The 
journey  from  Spalatrc  to  the  Turkish 
capital'  including  many  detours  for  the 
convenience  of  the  caravan,  employed 
fifty-two  days,  bc^rdea  aa  many  more 
eoxisiuned  in  stoppage;  and  eo  desti- 
tnt©  was  the  country  of  all  aecmnmoda- 
tioDA.  except  within  the  cities,  that  our 
trmT^ier  had  to  lodge  every  night  on  the 
grtmnd,  and  generally  in  the  opc^n  tields. 
It  was  a  great  object  with  him  to  see 
GKajiD  CaiiiOj  reputed  at  that 4i mo  to 
l)e  thm  mofit  poptilous  eit}-  in  ihe  world; 
and  after  staying  but  five  davs  at  Con- 
stantinople} be  availed  himself  of  an 
Ofvportimity  to  embark  for  Egypt^  along 
^tli  a  Frenchns^n  and  a  Flemingt  whom 
he  bad  met  there^  and  whom  he  found 
deali^Da   to   make   the   aame   voyage. 
The  three  embarked  together  on  board 
tlie    admiral  galleon  of  the  Black  Sea 
fS^tU  ju^i  then  sailing  for  Egypt,  having 
hired  of  two  renegade  Italmna^  who  were 
gniiiiers  of  the  galleon,  the  exclusi7e 
uae    of  their   cabin,      Coaeting  along 
aoioEtg  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
in  eleven  days  they  reached  Rhodes, 
In   three   daya  more  they  arrived   at 
Alexandria,  whence  cur  travelcri  pass- 
*  by  bnd  forty  miles  through  the  de- 
to  Husetta,  the  western  mouth  of 
Nile^  where  they  hired  a  boat  for 
n,  tliree  hundred  and  ably  miles 
nL    As  the  river  was  at  the  hight 
df  lis  inundatioUj  the  current  wae  vety 
ftrong  J  but  the  northwest  wind  blew  so 
much  etrr»nger  as  to  carry  them  up  in  five 
days*     The  Englishman^  after  a  ^tay  of 
tknee  tncmths,  during  which  he  visited 
(be  pyramids,  returned  by  Ho^tta  to 
Alexandria^  de«igpning  to  embark  for  Je- 
foaaleiii  %  but  hii  curiosity  in  examining 
tb0  fbrtiScations  of  Alexandria  having 


brought  him  under  Bnapidoii,  he  mode 
haste  to  get  on  hoard  a  French  bark 
about  to  sail  for  Sicily,  Beaching  Pa- 
lermo, he  proceeded  to  Kaplea;  and 

thence  by  Komc.  Florence,  and  Bologna 
to  Venice^  which  he  reached  again  the 
eleventh  month  after  his  departure. 

Having  thus  given  us  a  sketch  of  his 
journey,  our  traveler  proceeds  to  what 
is  the  most  curious  part  of  his  biKikt — 
his  obscrrations  on  the  ineiitutionB, 
religion^  and  mannem  of  the  Turks, 

The  iniftitution  of  the  Turkish  armiea 
was  naturally  the  first  object  uf  his 
attention,  since  it  was  exclusively  to 
their  miliUr)*  prowess  that  the  Turks 
owed  the  position  which  they  held  in 
the  world-  The  infantry  he  found  to 
consist  of  two  sorts.  In  time  of  war, 
eveiy  city  and  district  was  called  upon 
to  funibh  its  quota,  greater  or  smallerj 
according  to  the  urgency  of  the  occa- 
sion, their  ability,  and  iheir  distance 
from,  or  neamesa  to.  the  scene  of  notion. 
Of  tiiese  levies  many  were  Chris tians. 
AJtCF  having  been  trained  and  exercised 
for  a  month  or  sOj  tiiey  were  sent  forth 
better  equipped  m  arms  and  clothing 
than  was  then  customary  in  the  armies 
of  Christian  Europe.  These  troops, 
however,  were  a  sort  of  militia,  and  not 
greatly  depended  upon.  In  fact,  it  was 
customary,  when  they  were  brought 
into  action^  to  place  bodies  of  horse  be- 
hind them,  to  keep  them  from  running 
away.  The  standing  infantry  force  of 
the  euipipe,  and  that  upon  which  its 
military  strength  principally  depended^ 
was  the  celebrated  body  of  Janimnea, 
consi  sting  of  forty -four  thousand  men. 
It  was,  indeed^  to  this  singular  military 
order,  established  by  the  second  or  third 
prince  of  the  Ottoman  linCj  cvidentlv  in 
imitation  of  the  Egyptian  Mamelukes, 
that  the  extension  and  pennanency  of 
the  Turkish  empire  was  mainly  to  be 
ascribed. 

Originally^  the  Jtnixaries  were  re- 
cruited, not  at  all  from  the  Turkish, 
but  entirely  from  the  Christian  popu- 
lation. Officer?  sent  out  for  that  pur- 
pose into  all  the  provinces,  but  espe* 
cially  into  the  northern  ones,  selected 
from  among  the  subject  Christians,  and 
sent  to  Constantinople,  such  chtldten 
as  they  ^w  fit.  After  being  taught 
the  Turkish  language,  and  thorough- 
ly indoctrinated  in  the  Mahometan 
faith,  the  greater  part  were  distributed 
abroad,  tot-arn  thf  tr  hvingby  liard  labor 
till  they  were  twenty -two  yturs  orage^i 
when  they  were  brought  back,  instruct- 
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©d  in  the  use  of  ami  a,  and  enrolled 
among  the  Janizaries,  i^uch  aa  seemed 
utifit  for  soldiers^  were  employed,  Bome 
as  sailors^  and  otners  as  laborers,  in  the 
drudgery  of  the  BultJjn's  household  and 
gardens.  Those  who  had  giren  signs 
of  superior  intelligence,  were  carefully 
inairucted  in  the  Koran  and  the  Arabic 
language,  in  schools  for  that  purpose, 
attached  to  tho  euUnn^s  palaeca  at 
Broussaj  Constantinople  and  AdriaiKH 
pie  I  and  it  was  from  this  source  that 
many  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  empif  e 
were  drawn*  Their  pay  was  perpetual 
in  peace  a&  well  as  in  war,  and  more  or 
less  according  to  their  personal  moritj  a 
graduation  which  operated  as  a  stimulus 
to  exertion.  They  were  ne?er  cast  otij 
hut.  when  old  or  maimed j  were  kept  in 
garrison.  '*  Thesej"  save  our  author, 
*'  though  the  sons  of  OhristianSj  *httte 
that  tiamo  above  all  others^  and  are 
found  (aa  I  have  seen  some  of  tliem) 
without  any  natural  afleclion  to  their 
pnrcnts,  as  it  were  transplanted,  ac- 
knowiedginj^  themselves  the  creatures 
of  the  Ottoman  family ;  so  much  are 
the  present  engagements  of  life  too 
strong  for  all  ties  of  blood*"  This 
choice  and  education  of  persons,  he 
adds^  **apt  to  each  use,  must  needs 
make  it  excellently  pcrformedj  as  being 
more  natural  than  the  course  of  Chris- 
tendotn,  where  princes  put  arms  into 
the  hands  of  men^  neither  by  spirit  nor 
education  martial,  and  entrust  their 
chief  employments  with  respect  to 
birth ^  riches  and  friendSj  which,  to  the 
scrrice  intended,  ai^  qualities  not  so 
proper  as  those  personai  abilities  which 
prevail  in  the  Turkish  election." 

Already,  however,  in  the  time  of  our 
traveler^  this  remarkable  military  order 
had  deviated  considerably  from  ita  ori- 
ginal  institution.  Instead  of  the  Jani- 
zaries being  ail  drawn  from  among  the 
Christiauis— thus  made  to  strengthen 
the  Turkish  stock  by  having  their  chib 
dren  engrafted  into  it,  while  they  were 
themselves  weakened  by  tlie  loas  of 
their  choiceet  youth— Christians  were 
permitted,  for  money,  to  excuse  their 
children,  and  Mahometans  to  purchase 
the  admission  of  theirs  bto  an  order  so 
reapectable^  opening  the  way,  as  it  did, 
to  the  highest  offices.  Contrary  to  the 
original  usage,  many  of  the  Janizaries 
jnarried,  and  others  engaged  in  mer* 
cbaudrsev  It  waa^  as  we  have  sceUj  un- 
der the  protection  of  one  of  t1it'6e  trad- 
ing Ja.nuiiries,  that  our  traveler  bad 
journey e<?  through  Turkey*    "When  the 


anuy  left  Utlgrade,  a  proelamaticin  hai 
been  issued   that  all   Jantzariee   win 
lingered  behind  should  be  bajiged  ^  ttiy 
yet.  as  we  have   seeDj  our  traveler' 
Janizary  contrived  to  fcvade  the  ser\ice 
as  did  many  others,  by  tbo  pay  men 
of  money,     WhiJe  the  military  spiri 
of  the   order   thus   began    to   dediiie^, 
the  Janizaries  had,  at  the  same 
attained  to  an  inconvenient  coos 
uesB  of  their  importance.    Already 
gave  signs  of  that  insubordination  whid 
subsequently  rendered  them  more  fer- 
midable  at  Uome  than  abrond,  and  Ki 
at  last  to  tJieir  dissolution  by  the  father 
of  the  now  reigning  s^ulian.     Some  frw 
years  before  our  au thorns  ifisit  to  Im- 
key,  they  bad  put  one  sultan  to  deatL 
and  bad  first  deposed,  aud  tlien  rein 
stilted,  another.     But  Amurath  W\.  tbf 
sultan  then  reigning,  seemed  to  Litv 
again  grasped  the  reins  of  power  witi, 
a  finn  baud. 

The  cavalry  of  the  Turkish  armka, 
for  which  they  were  still  more  ceb* 
bra  ted  than  for  tbei  r  infarj  r  -  ted 

of  the  great  body  of  the  Ti  jt\, 

among  whom,  as  mihtary  t*  ..a^j^:- ,,  tlir 
sultan,  the  lands  of  I  he  conquered  p  toi  - 
inccs  had  been  distributed,  which  laml* 
under  these  new  lords,  wore  cukivntui 
by  Christian  serls  or  skvei^p  lhi>t 
Spahie^,  or  Spahy  TitnarisU  m  tlie,> 
were  called,  answered  precisely,  except 
that  the  liefs  or  Timarrm  were  not 
hereditary,  but  held  for  life  only,  to 
the  military  tenants  of  feudal  i]iiix)p«»'. 
Thus  the  Turks  added  to  the  standing  ui- 
fantrj*  oi'  the  Janizaries  a  feudal  arm> 
of  horse,  ready  to  be  called  ijito  eervitT 
whenever  the  ejrigencies  of  war  required 
it.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the  inferior  light 
Ln  which  service  on  foot  used  to  be  ix- 
garded,  which  had  caused  the  J»nijEn- 
ries  to  be  originally  reci-uited  froiu 
Cbrisiian  population,  the  Turks  in 
particular  agreeing  in  opinion  with 
chivaliy  of  Europe^  and,  indeed,  with 
the  old  Romans,  am  ode  whom  thcm^ 
serving  on  horseback  had  ortginalty 
constituted  a  superior  order  in-  the 
state.  Thete  Spahies,  besides  tbeir  aer- 
vice  in  war.  had  also  another  important 
ufio — that  of  keeping  the  conquci^ 
provinces  in  subjection ;  fur  which  pur- 
pose it  wa.s  necessat^  that,  ia  all  i^Api- 
ditions,  mauy  of  them  should  l>e  lefi  at 
home. 

There  wast  however,  in  addition  tt* 
this  feudal  forcc^  a  stand?  -    '     '-    of 
horse,  specially  attached  i 
of  the  fiuitan,  knowu  as  S^u..... 
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tn  time  of  t^r.  the  Turkish  arDiieii 
««re  still  furlhcsr  rcmforecd  by  %  grcmt 
bodj  of  Tolnnletr  horaomtfii,  n^mm  of 
rtiWP  Mrvtd  in  hofies  of  tticrlliiig  & 
(of  which,  hf  lh*3  deaths  of 
tflunitf^  there  wna  &  cutii»Uni  BUpply 
tbo  iitltftG^tf  dJeposi^Uf  and  others  in 
tlie  fasttlita^l   expiectAtiun    of  gniiiiiig 
|i     pttidii*  br  djiiig  in  ll^  M&homeUa 
[     oBati,       *ni€i»e    TolantcctB^   especially 
'        <kf  thi»  hitter  chisSf  conf  Utuied,  in 
ttftfdcr's  time,  bj  no  nie&ii9  the 
tenldiblfl    p«rt    of  a   Turkish 

pwaiiiiit  TuAbh  irtny  eonploycd 

tbo  Etis^ans^  this  spirit  of  religi- 

VolltOtotfit&g   b  jet  by  no  nR»an£ 

The  Tartar  anxiliAries,  drawn 

Ih^  irnrthern  ahorcs  of  the  Biack 

were  to  ihf^  Turkish  urmies  what 

CoMAcki    ira   naw   to  those  of 

itfiHgth  of  the  Turks  st  set 

St  tliui  titno  incotisidcrabb.  being 

~  f   tbat   of  tho  pimticU  Afriran 

\  which,  though  they  ^knawl- 

*lfa»  toiifiiiixy  of  the  siiLum,  yet 

^Joyed  tht*  priviSego  of 

cm,  lor  their  ovoi  pi^flt,  porpc- 

mnr  agminst  mil  ChriBtinn  niLtlunB* 

tMUortirerechii!llv  r('3!  *- 

ifi4    tht  best  Turk  .  ]%, 

froia  tho  Patch,  whom  tli^y  en* 

la  siiTrimdi^r,  by  a  rula  of 

pfraonal  liberty  to  iho  crt*wf 

irhkli  fttnick  with  out  fir- 

frli€fcts,  If  taken  Rfier  resisUncc, 

tlirf  F«»  iwiaoed  to  shiTcry.      Thu 

ka^^tta  of  JkUtA   kept  those  pimtos 

rkftt  in  cheek,  but  wem  not  strong 

10  drite  them  from  the  ecs«* 

vnm  not   Ttry  f^^rward,  bo  our 

sl.Mee,  to  «ttsck  EnglUh  vc&ficls } 

rar  not  only  were  the  crvws  upt  to  make 

siMpeme  rceisUnce,  but  the  Tessek 

tfcwieifiait  whiob  eotmti  tattjd  ^ ith  ihi^so 

oa  Inoonsidemble  part  of  the 

rere  iu<!h  dull  Mulen,  hcinj^  bui(t 

^tlr  for  harden^  as  to  be  of  iittlo 

rweroisert, 

Wfaftt  tended—and  it  stiti  tends— not 
•  litis  to  enhanc4i  the  nuthcintr,  and 
Sf^ft  the  ah«Lilut«^  pijAver,  of  tho  huI' 
Uft^  waa  th'. 
as  the  be» 
Tbii  a^    ■ 
hid  t. 
import.  ^ 
aeirtaba  mp 
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Mamelukes,  the  ealiphs  had  been  dnten 
to  seek  shelter^  they  had  been  induoed  to 
cede  to  the  conquering  sultau  the  high  po- 
fiUion  of  Cominan  der  of  the  Fhi  thfui .  The 
policy  of  the  sultans  in  this  respect  was 
afte^rwarda  imitated  by  Peter  tnc  Great 
of  Euiisia^  in  con^litotttig  hinwdf  the 
head  of  the  RuBsian  Church,  and  the 
same  thiog,  indeed,  has  beeii  more  ur 
less  Blten^pled,  though  with  inferior 
Bueecifit  by  all  the  potentates  of  Europe. 

But,  however  tliifi  union  of  spiritital 
with  temporal  authority  niiglit  Btrenglh> 
en  the  sultans  at  home^  it  raised  up  for 
them^  or  at  leii&t  embittered,  not  only 
Christian  foes,  but  a  formidable  Mahom- 
etan enemy  aUo  on  their  eastern  froD* 
tier.  The  Persjaus  were  not  inciinod 
to  acknowledge,  as  their  spiritual  head^ 
the  fiOTereign  of  a  riyal  nation.  They 
etraded  the  claim  of  the  Otttnnan  sulUn 
to  spiritual  Bupremacy^  by  d^iiyiug  that 
the  ealiphs  of  Bagdad  wore  tiio  true 
repreeeatatiTes  of  the  Prophet^that 
representation  hating  de5ccndi.'d,aa  they 
alleged,  in  the  line  uf  AH.  the  huBbaod 
of  Fatinia.  and  the  Mahonnn^ii  Achisui, 
which  hail  lain  dormant  hiiico  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  of 
Egj'pt,  thus  revived*  gavi?  to  the  national 
rtfalry  of  the  Turks  and  Peniians  the 
added  Tirus  of  a  bitter  religious  hos* 
tility. 

The  sultanas  authority  aa  Commander 
of  the  Faithful  was^  and  still  is,  ejcer- 
cised  through  the  ehicf  mufti*  whom  he 
appoints  and  removes  at  pleasure,  and 
whose  ofike  it  la  to  decide  in  an  au- 
thoritative manner  all  (|uestioni  gruw* 
ing  out  of  the  interpretation  of  tije 
Ki»ran.  In  ail  ^lahometan  countries 
tliL^  Koran  serves  as  the  hi^die^t  au- 
thority in  juriiiprudcnco  aa  well  as  in 
theology*  so  tlmt  the  authority  of  thf 
obief  muifti  and  his  subordiuatea  is  no 
le«a  Jndidal  than  eeckiiliitiCftl.  f^eM 
offices  of  judicature  fora^  Indeed,  the 
only  prefennent  of  the  Mahometan 
prjoiithtiodj  **  wherewitlif"  Jiays  our  au* 
thor^  ''  tbe  priest  MtA  xXw  judge,  being 
niaintaiued  in  the  same  [K^rMon,  two 
gaps  are  etopt  with  tme  buih,  without 
causing  any  fiart  of  Uie  land  to  lie  dea^J 
in  the  hands  of  tiie  dergy^  or  other* 
wise  impoverishing  tfae  psopW  with 
lithe.'*,'* 

Uf  the  Turkish  odministratioti  tif 
'      ■   -  fiQ  givea  the  (bUowing  curious 

.  nt-M  iiivi-r-  <ir«lcni  of  Jtukea. 
and  over  blm 
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The  iuprerae  head  of  judicature  is  the 
muJtit  His  decrees  the  emperor  htm* 
fidf  will  not  queition^  for^  indeed^  Ihwj 
fti%  secretly  ^ided  bj  hla  assoat  HQd 
the  grand  vkier^H,  These  judges  ar© 
&L1,  except  the  mufll,  limited  to  let  pre- 
cincts, And^  when  convicted  of  eomiption, 
they  ftre  made  horrid  cxaniples  of.  The 
main  points  wherein  Turkish  juetiee 
differs  from  thut  of  other  nations  are 
three.  It  ia  more  scTerc,  more  speed j^ 
and  more  arbittury.  They  hold  the 
foundation  of  aU  empire  to  consist  in 
exict  obedience,  and  that  to  depeod 
np€m  exemplary  seTerityj  which  is  un- 
deniabte  in  all  the  world^  but  more 
notable  in  their  state^  made  up  cf 
seTcrfli  peopl0|  different  in  bloody  sect^ 
and  tnter^L  The  second  pointy  where- 
in their  justice  exeeb^  is  that  of  quick 
dispatch.  If  the  husiueas  be  present 
matter  of  fact,  then  upon  the  least  com- 
plaint the  parties  and  witnesses  are 
taken^  and  suddenly  broaght  before  the 
judge  by  certain  Janizaries^  who  with 
great  staTes  ^ord  each  street,  as  our 
night-watchmen  w*lth  halberts  at  Lon* 
don*  Tho  cause  is  even  in  loss  than 
two  houra  dispatched,  and  execution 
mstanrly  performed^  unlesfi  it  uppe^r  a 
cause  so  impurtant  that  an  iipjK-al  to 
the  moulacadi  is  allowed,  where  also  it 
is  as  speedily  decided.  If  it  he  matt4^r 
of  title  or  right^  the  parties  name  their 
witnesses f  who  shall  prestnilly  be  forced 
to  come  in,  for  they  have  no  old  deeds 
nor  any  other  reckonings  beyond  the 
memory  of  man.  In  such  cases  pos- 
session and  modem  right  carry  it,  with* 
out  that  odious  course  of  looking  too 
far  backward.  This  expediiion  a  vol  da 
confusion,  and  deaiu  the  court ;  where- 
by It  becomes  sufficient  for  many  oauseS| 
and  aOj  for  a  great  people.  As  for  the 
icular  person,  though  sometimes 
I'Seem  disadvantaged  by  the  haste^ 
Ich  may  make  judgment  rash,  yet 
that  hsBte  not  being  passionate^  it  hap- 
pens not  often^  nar  then  likely  is  his 
damage  greater  than  with  us,  where^ 
alTU-T  the  suspense,  delay,  and  charge 
of  suit  J  the  oversight  of  a  lawyer  may 
with  error  of  pleading  cost  a  good  cause, 
so  that  aft^r  a  man  hath  been  ^^liserably 
detained,  to  such  disadvantage  of  his 
other  aS'airs  that  he  had  better  have 
lost  suit  at  iirst^  then  doth  it  finally 
depend  not  so  much  on  its  own  bare 
right  as  upon  the  advocate's  sufficiency. 
The  last  notable  point  of  theirjndicature 
is,thcv  have  little  fijtnd  Uw,  nnl  there- 
irith  ilgurlBhltig  muke  good  that  saymg 


of  Tadttis^  In  pessima  repubUea  plu- 
rimet  ttgcM.  Yet  they  pretend  to  judge 
by  the  Alcoran,  whereby  the  opinion 
of  dirme  authority  does  countenance 
those  arbitrary  dedsions  which;  with- 
otit  some  authentic  law  to  justify  thein, 
woutd  hardly  be  endured.  This  Alcoran 
is  manifLStly  no  book  of  particular  law 
Cnasea,  wherefore  they  pnetend  its  study 
does  not  inform  the  judge  literally «  but 
by  way  of  illuminatioD,  whi '^  -^  *  bring 
given  to  secular  persons^  d'  pit 

losers  oft'  from  referring  ti.^...^^.,^6  le 
the  text." 

^^  One  custom  in  their  justice  I  have 
found,  which  confutes  our  vulgar  majtini. 
that  says  ^  no  commerce  can  be  main- 
tained without  fidelity  of  oath ; '  for  all 
Turkey  ts  but  a  miscellany  of  people, 
whose  rehgiona  have  little  efiTect  upon 
the  conseience^  and  that  drowned  in 
faction  against  each  other.  Some  of 
them,  OS  the  Zingans  (Gipsies),  do 
not  so  much  as  pretend  ta  any  God* 
lu  this  case  an  oath  were  of  loo  e lender 
credit  for  matters  of  importance;  for 
he  who  will  commit  tesUmooj  to  oatl^ 
must  be  sure  to  uphold  in  the  p^opb 
an  awful  and  tender  sense  of  divine 
power,  nr  else,  in  trusting  oaths,  he 
exalts  knaTery  in  the  appressSom  of 
truth.  Wherefore,  they  put  not  the 
witnesses  to  oath,  but  examine  them 
apart,  wherein  some  wise  Dan  ids 
have  such  art  of  questiomi  so  unex^ 
ed,  and  of  such  secret  consequent 
no  premeditated  agreement  can  prevent* 
A  iklse  witness  endures  what  the  ac- 
cused should  have  done  had  hr  been 
guilty.  The  word  of  a  krujwn  Turk 
upon  the  faith  of  a  Mussuhnan^  beats 
down  all  other  a^stimony  unless  re- 
lieved by  strong  circ<r  '  —  -,  Three 
women  fn€Uce  but  mn' 

One  of  the  very  l.^u.  ..  A.fkish  re* 
forms  consists  in  the  issuw  of  a  llrman^ 
by  whicbj  other  things  being  c<^ual, 
Christian  is  put  upon  a  level  with  Turk- 
ish testimony.  Upon  what  grround  at 
present  feniile  testimony  itands^  we  ar« 
not  informed,  thoughj  among  the  many 
other  cbangei  at  CoostantiuPi>le.  the 
doctrine  of  women%  righta  is  evid<;ntly 
making  a  certain  progress* 

Kespecting  Uie  tejauro  and  descent  of 
property,  ou r author  makes  the foMov%  i oj^ 
statements: — **When  any  man  die*, 
the  land  in  most  parts  of  " 
the  emjjeror'd  gill,  who 
tenth  «'f  his  inovahff^' 
pays  the  widows  th* 
and   enrolled,    then    w,.^.    .., 
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\miMl\j  divided  ftmpng  hia  children^ 
ITae  Bon  of  any  grett  commaoder  aei- 
[tberinh^nts  his  fa  therms  dipiities  nor 
[li  admitted  to  new.  Thus  are  both 
lllobei  aiijd  bonor  ht  ode  red  from  con- 
Itlniiiiig  in  a  ^juily,  whereby  Done 
[liftfch  uij  credit  with  tha  peopla  bat 
Itm  lofitruments  to  the  Grand-Sei^iorj 
I  who,  being  eole  giyer  of  all,  every  man 
rflti  nicDself  to  hia  employmenta^  with- 
lotit  possibUity  of  any  greatness  un- 
ImrloMblej  independent,  or  dangerous 
ftD  the  crown.**  But  whatever  might  he 
>  the  political  revolts  of  this  democratical 

S&teoif  in  enhancini^  the  authority  of 
a  sultand^  presenting  the  growth  of 
\  landed  aristocracy,  and  in  giting  per- 
OAnenef  and  stability  to  the  Turkish 
^tBipire,  in  its  economical  eSects  it  has 
I  hi^y  minaua.     No  man  will 
much  in  the  improTcment  of  a 
operly  in  which  he  has  only  a  life 
state ;  and  the  sUtionsty  and  in  many 
ftrti    declining   condition   of  Tnrkeyj 
?  striking  by  the  rapid  devei- 
entt  during  the  last  two  centuries, 
thfJ  industry  of  the  North  and  West 
Europe^  may  be  chiefly  ascribt^d  to 
bis  want  of  any  R:ied  tenure  of  landed 
I  property .     It  is  from  a  change  in  this 
IfespeGt   t(|at   the   regeneration   of  the 
[^STurkish  empire  is  principally  to  be  ei- 
Ij  and  wltbont  referring  to  this 
mtj   conseqtieiice    of  a   system, 
I  which,  like  most  other  of  the  Turkish 
1  inatitutiofis^  he  seems  a  little  too  much 
I  disposed   to  admire,  oiir  author  ioci- 
lieataUy   obsi^rse^    some    facts   which 
to    illustrate    it.       'The    Turkish 
L**  \m  tells  us,  ^  are  generally  made 
[  of  brick  dried  in  the  sun,  poor  and  low, 
I  that   they  may  not  be  worth   taking 
from   tire   son 'when   the  father  dies.*' 
And  he  noted  while  at  Cairo,  that  aa 
th£  older  and  more  substantial  build- 
I:  fogs  fell  to  decay,  the  new  begfui  to  be 
f* after  the  Turkish  fashion*  poor,  low, 
nd  made  of  mud  and  timber." 
Yet  while  the  private  dwellings  were 
f  thus  mean^  Turkey  was  well  provided 
I  with  magnificent  bridges,  highways.cara- 
|iamatriea,  mosanea,  and  public  bathing 
I  ketuea.  in  whicn  for  less  than  two  pence 
fwrary  peraon  might  enjoy  a  lujcurious 
IfliatJi.      These    public    buii dings    were 
[  not  by  the  government,  but  for 
Itbt  most  part  by  private  individuals, 
iOns  f  reat  motive  to  their  erection  was 
iliiniisbed  by  the  3Iahometan  religion — 
IhCMigj)  the  Koran  guaranteed   all 
peri  against  the  pains  of  heEt  which 
eirclusively  reserved  for  in ii dels, 


Mussulmans  were  not  entirely  released 
from  the  salutary  dread  of  a  future  ret^ 
ribution.  They  were  exposed  to  a 
purgatory  to  hie  enacted  in  the  ^i%t^ 
the  pain'  to  be  inflicted  by  a  bad  aagsi* 
whose  violence^  however,  was  snppoiea 
to  be  counteracted  by  a  good  one  in  pro- 
portion to  the  good  deeds  performed 
by  the  party  while  alive;  and  among 
these  good  deeds,  Mahomet  had  given 
a  high  place  to  acts  of  charity  and  be- 
nevolence^ by  which,  not  particular  indi- 
viduals alone,  but  the  public  at  lar^ 
were  benefited.  To  this  religious  mo- 
tive another  of  a  more  woridly  cha- 
racter was  added.  Provincial  gover- 
nors, whose  rapacity  had  made  them 
rich  and  noted,  would  often  expend  a 
portion  of  their  ill-acquired  wealth  upon 
those  works  of  public  benefit,  not  only 
hoping  thus  to  acquire  a  character  for 
piety  such  as  might  baffle  accusers,  but 
by  this  disgorgement  to  appear  to  have 
made  tbet^lves  too  poor  to  promise 
much  to  the  iultan  in  the  way  of  con 
fecation. 

The  low  price  of  provisions,  though 
much  vaunted  by  our  author,  was  still 
another  proof  of  the  low  ebb  at  which 
the  industry  of  the  country  stood.  In 
most  of  the  towns,  bread  enough  to 
serve  two  or  three  men  for  a  meal  would 
be  bought  for  a  halfpenny.  Pat  mutton 
stewed  with  rice,  and  served  up  with  a 
dresaii^  of  sour  milk,  waa  the  favorite 
dish  of  the  Turks,  and  one  which  the 
abundance  of  mutton  enabled  them  to 
indulge  in  very  freely*  Large  tracts  of 
territory  were  occupied  by  shepberda, 
with  flocks  of  two  or  three  thousand 
sheep^  feeding  from  city  to  city,  Wine 
also  was  much  cheaper  than  anywhere 
in  Christendom,  jet,  as  a  prohibited 
article,  not  everywhere  to  be  had. 
^*For  though,"  says  our  authorj  *^tn 
that  point  Mahomet^s  wise  order  sufiers 
violence,  yet  with  the  Imitet  part  it 
prevails,  and  makes  some  drink  wine 
with  scruple  J  others  with  danger.  The 
bujer  sort,  when  taken  drunk,  are  often 
bastinadoed  on  the  bare  feet ;  and  I 
have  seen  some,  after  a  tit  of  drunken- 
ness, lie  a  wiiole  night  crying  and 
praying  to  Afahomet  for  intercession, 
so  that  I  could  not  sleep  near  them.** 
Among  other  drinks  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  wine,  the  following  de- 
scription is  given  of  a  beverage  unknown 
in  England  when  this  book  was  pub- 
lisht?d,  and  for  many  years  after,  but  to 
us  sufficiently  familiar.  *'  They  have 
another  drinkj  not  good  at  meat,  caUed 
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^aoiffl^,  made  of  $k  berry  as  big  as  a 
small  bean,  dried  in  a  fumaee  and  beat 
to  powder,  of  ft  loot  color^  m  taste  a 
little  bitterish,  that  they  seethe  and 
driDk  as  hot  as  may  be  endured.  It  \s 
good  all  hours  of  tho  day^  but  especially 
morning  and  evening,  wnen  to  that  puiv 
pose  they  entertain  tbemselTes  two  or 
three  hours  In  cauphe-houseSj  which  in 
all  Turkey  abound  more  than  inna  and 
ale-bonses  with  ua.  It  is  thought  to  bo 
the  old  black  broth  need  so  much  hj 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  dryeth  ill  hu- 
mors in  the  atomach,  comfortxi^th  the 
bniin,  never  causes  drunkenness  or  anj 
i>fher  surfeit  J  and  is  a  harmless  enter- 
tiiinmcnt  of  good  fellowship  j  for  there^ 
upon  seaffoldft  half  a  yard  high,  and 
ciivL'ix^d  with  mat«j  they  sit  cross-legged 
afli-r  tho  Turkish  manner,  many  times 
two  or  three  hundred  together,  talking, 
and  likely  with  some  poor  music  pasfling 
up  and  down."  But  of  their  nnieic  our 
tniTder  does  not  appear  to  think  much, 
as  he  insists  that  he  heard  but  one  tune 
all  the  tirae  he  wns  in  Turkey. 

We  have  room  for  only  one  more  ex* 
tract,  curious  in  itsell^  and  showing  in 
one  respect,  at  least,  a  great  improve- 
tnent  in  the  manners  of  the  Turks  of 
our  clay  over  those  of  two  hundred 
years  ago, 

*'  The  only  beastly  piece  of  Injustice  I 
found  among  the  Turks  was,  their  con- 
fidence to  cateb  or  buy  up  for  slaves 
any  Christians  they  find  in  the  country ; 
nor  can  he  escape  unless  he  be  a  settk^d 
known  merchant,  or  go  with  some  pro- 
tector.    I  met  with  many  who,  in  such 
voyages  as  mine,  had  fallen  short,  and 
prophesied   the   Like   to   me,      I    have 
divers  times  been  put  to  defend  myself 
with  my  knife,  from  being  shoved  ioto 
houses  by  those  who  wonld  have  kept 
me  ^itavei  and  scarce  any  day  passed 
I'but  some  or  other  clieaptcned  me  Tvith 
Jtht  Janizary,  who,  if  he  had  sold  me,  I 
tliad  no  remedy  beside  what  disdain  of 
[life  might  have  presented.     This  1  held 
litbii    worst    part    of  my   dauger,   and 
rigalnst  which  there  is  no  preparaticm 
[of  assurance,  but  in  a  final  resolution.-' 
lit  was  ransom,  however,  quite  as  much 
Lm  service,  that  was  looked  to  in  these 
Iffeizures;  and  to  diminish  as  much  as 
I|»Qssible  the  temptation  in  his  case,  our 
rtraveler  gave  out  when  questioned,  as 
fhe  often  was,  as  to  his  coudition  and 
L  the  object  of  his  travels,  that,  though 
fborn  rich,  he  had  fallen  to  poTerly,  that 
his    fricnda   were  nil   dead,   and    thal^ 
having  iiQ  fibihty  for  gain,  ho  had  wji- 


gered  the  small  remnant  of  his  fortune 
upon  a  visit  to  Constantinople  and 
Grand  Cairo,  and  a  safe  return.  Nor 
was  he  content  with  thus  appt*abng  lo 
the  pride  and  sympathies  of  the  Turks, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  quieted  their 
avarice  by  exhibiting  himself  as  a  person 
fur  whom  no  ransom  was  to  be  expect- 
ed* He  took  the  further  precaaUon, 
by  giving  wine  to  some  and  money  to 
others,  to  secure  at  all  times  some  friend 
in  the  caravan  who  understood  the  lan- 
guage aud  kept  him  lufDnned  of  what 
was  going  on ;  and  wherever  he  stopi^ted 
he  was  careful  to  gain  the  acquatntance 
of  iomjc  rcnegado  (Christian,  thmi  ia^  who 
had  turned  Turk),  and  so  to  secure  hi£ 
friendship  that  in  case  of  danger  his 
assistance  might  be  relied  upon,  Thie 
securing  himself  against  being  sehced 
for  a  slave,  he  found  the  most  expensive 
and  disquieting  pait  of  his  eiiterprtse. 
Apart  from  this,  the  Turkish  disposition 
proved  in  general  "  loving  and  honest" 
If  a  Turk  made  a  promist  with  his  hand 
on  his  breast,  beardj  or  head,  and  espe- 
cially if  ho  broke  bread  with  you,  his 
Tvord  might  be  implicitly  relied  upon. 
They  exhibited,  indeed,  a  haughty  inso- 
lence, the  natural  result  of  the  position 
which  they  occupletl,  and  of  the  greal- 
ness  of  their  empire.  Between  Uhris- 
tendom  and  Persia  they  had  all  the 
world  ag:ainBt  them;  but  they  still 
looked  either  way  with  proud  defiance, 
intent  not  merely  on  defense,  hut  con- 
quest ;  and  tius  ijational  characteristic 
was  abundantly  displayed  in  the  bearing 
and  conduct  of  individuals.  Yet,  by 
submisfliveness  and  flattery  they  might 
easily  be  managed  and  kept  in  good 
humor  J  and  our  traveler  seems  ^rtally 
to  pride  himself  on  his  r-^"-    *  in 

this  pa  r t icu  lar ^  by  mean  s  r*  ]  ( cr 

a  htlJe  experieneeT  he  neve*  u  ■.j,,.  .*  of 
success,  e^tccpt  when  in  company  witli 
drunkards,  of  whom  he  appears  to  bare 
met  with  many,  i>T  volunteer  soldiers 
going  to  merit  Paradise  by  killing  Chris- 
tians, from  whom  there  was  no  escape 
except  by  Seeing  their  company* 

If  ChHBlian  strangers  in  Turkcyc*^>ul»i 
guard  themBcivea  against  Tiolmce  and 
insults  only  by  the  most  studied  humiii' 
ty,  aud  from  being  seir,ed  jvnd  held  as 
slaves  only  by  pcrpetoal  vigilance,  no 
great  degiee  of  tonderriess  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  Turks  towards  their 
own  Christian  subjecta.  It  wru  their 
policy,  in  thos^  j.,  ....x.-; .  .  +  ...i,  .1.  ,}^^y 
ohtaint'  d  com  pk*  t  f jy 

ali  the  nj^tive  nui  ....j.  «;,..  ,.„,...,  ut»* 
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tribaied  the  lAndfl  to  tefnpofunr  Turldsh 
piropnetora  ta  TimiirreB  or  mtlitarj  fiefSj 
to  ^tdooe  the  EOaBs  of  the  native  popu- 
lation to  the  coDdition  of  hewers  of  wood 
ind  djfftwers  of  w&ter.  But  it  was  not 
C^iristiaoB  onlj  who  were  the  victims 
of  thiA  harsh  policy,  for  it  was  carried 
out  with  juei  «£  much  severity  against 
Ihie  ArtD^MahometaTi  populattou  of 
Igjpt^  ms  «gi.insc  the  Chrbtianfi  of 
Bosnia,  Hungary,  Jind  Slacedonii. 

The  Christians  them^elvesj  divided 
inddiitracted  by  theological  quarrelfi — 
^kom  of  the  lAtin,  Greek,  and  Aroieoian 
Churubes^being  irreconcilable  enemies — 
conttibuted,  by  their  jealousy  and  hatred 
of  cftch  oiheFj  to  mainuin  the  anihority 
of  tfae  Ttirkfl.   The  A  uh  tri  anj  and  PdeGj 


being  Roman  Catholics,  had  nothing  to 
eipect,  in  their  wars  with  Turkey,  from 
the  Greek  ChristianB.  In  this  reepcct, 
as  tn  many  others,  the  position  of  Tur- 
key has  uadeiTgone  a  great  change*  The 
faith  of  the  Greek  Church,  professed  by 
Russia,  givefl  her  an  influence  with  the 
mafs  of  the  Christian  population  of 
Turkey,  such  as  no  other  nation  ever 
h&df  thus  making  Iho  maintenance  of 
the  Ottoman  aiiccndAncy  a  verjr  dubious 
thing,  unless  sustained  by  the  Western 
Christians  out  of  enmity  to  Eussians. 

Our  author  adds  some  rery  curious 
and  interesting  details  concerning  the 
Jews,  in  whose  hands  the  trade  of  Tur- 
key principally  was ;  but  for  these  we 
have  no  room. 


TUB    NIGHT     CHASE 

PROM  CEASBTorS  CASTLE   TO   EABN^S  TOWKM. 


DARKLY    the  stormy  night 
Threw  its  shade  o*er  me. 
Giving  no  gleam  of  light 

One  step  before  me* 
While  o'er  the  cattle  wall, 
Past  the  bright  banquet  hall, 
Whef«  the  Earl  feasted  all, 
Daring  love  hore  me* 

Thtn  to  her  balustrade 

Silently  spriagingt 
Soon  the  truc'hearti.*d  maid. 

Round  my  neck  clinging. 
Whispered  of  lore  a  word, 
Tnmibhng,  pfwr  frighted  bird, 
When  from  the  hall  we  heard 

Laughter  loud  ringing. 

While  round  the  f«?(isting  Earl 

By vel  grew  madder. 
Lightly  I  bore  the  girl 

Down  the  weak  ladder. 
Then  from  her  turret  tall. 
Past  the  bright  banquet  hall. 
Over  the  castle  wall 

Quickty  I  had  her. 

Now  on  roy  gallant  roan 

H  urriedly  leap  ing, 
Idc  before  me  throwii 

On  my  breast  w*repmg. — 
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ShonniDg  both  bridge  and  boat. 
On  I  da^ed  through  the  moat, 
Cloaely  mj  wide  surcoat 
Orerher  keeping. 

Thus  from  the  chilling  stream 

Trying  to  guard  her, 
Liehts  on  mj  armor  gleam. 

Loud  blows  the  warder. 
Scarce  had  we  touched  the  shore 
When  rose  their  gath*ring  roar — 
Ida  dune  hard  before. 

Now  she  clung  harder. 

Orson,  mj  trusty  steed. 

Thus  nchly  loaded, 
True  to  his  master's  need. 

Sped  on  nngoaded. 
Soon  the  hot  chase  was  out. 
And  the  wild  swelling  shout. 
Borne  from  the  riding  rout. 

Fierce  struggle  boded. 

We  through  the  roaring  wood 

Headlong  were  dashing. 
Fast  from  our  rugged  road 

Pebbles  flew  flashing ; 
While  on  the  night  wind  chill 
Heard  we  helm,  lance,  and  bill 
Down  the  steen  castle  hill 

Fitfully  clashing. 

On  through  the  darkness,  on 

Orson  went  tramping. 
Fleet  as  he  bore  but  one. 

White  with  his  champing, 
Makine,  with  eager  bound. 
As  his  noof  tore  the  ground, 
liountains  and  rocks  around 

Echo  his  stamping. 

Now  through  the  valley's  shade 

Densely  they  thunder ; 
Now,  thoufih  the  forest  glade 

Keeps  them  asunder, 
Dash  tnrough  the  narrow  way, 
Heedless  as  if  'twere  day, 
Makine  the  branches  sway 

As  uey  ride  under. 

Hirii  on  the  raging  blast 

Tom  clouds  were  streaming; 
While,  as  they  hurried  past. 

Moonlight  shot  gleammg 
Down  where  we  galloped  through 
Black  shadowed  oak  and  yew. 
Startling  the  birds  that  flew 

DoleraUj  soieaming. 
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Aiid,  as  from  fw  wts  bome, 
O'ef  the  Btorm'a  howling^ 

Horse-tramp  and  sound  m  horn 
To  the  wblf  prowliii|;, — 

TMnkiflg  the  baat  a^in 

Swept  through  the  dxsoml  gleo. 

He  \g  his  secret  don 
Slunk  bj  UB,  growling. 

From  the  dark  wood  we  daabed 

To  the  light  heather. 
When  in  the  m*>oiilight  fia.^bed 

My  casque  atad  feat  her. 
And,  bj  her  kirtle*s  sheen 
Jda^M  loTed  form  was  seen, 
Ctansi&un  and  all  hia  men 

Shouted  together* 

On  through  the  moonlight,  on 

Oriion  went  speeding, 
Small  strength  or  spirit  gone^ 

No  spur  yet  Deeding. 
Kow  comes  the  cba^e  so  near^ 
Plainly  we  see  and  bear 
One  knight,  by  iign  and  cheer^ 

AU  the  rout  leading. 

Whild  in  the  wood  they  i^ere 

We  p^sed  the  river ; 
They  utroek  the  bridge  or  ere 

It  ceased  to  shiver ; 
And  the  tumultuous  throng. 
Sweeping  its  letigtb  along. 
Made  piers  and  arches  sti^og 

To  tljcir  bed  quiver. 

Steaming,  with  nostril  wide. 

Yet  nothing  daunted, 
Up  the  steep  mountain  side 

Orson  now  panted  \ 
Bending  his  reaching  neck, 
Spotted  with  many  a  fleck, 
'Gainst  the  loose  oridle  check i 

Firm  steps  he  planted. 

Where  amid  awful  gloom 

Giant  cliffs  lower. 
Standing  like  go  turds  of  some 

Terrt>r-girt  power. 
Shrouded  in  torrent's  spray. 
Darksome  in  brightest  day, 
Then  wound  a  secret  way 

On  to  Eam^a  Tower. 


F«w  ever  Teotnred  there 
BftTe  my  wood  rangers ; 

N6t  e*©ii  the  brarest  dare. 
To  Its  paths  straiigem* 


J 
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Here  Lad  we  aafety  wotif 
But  tliat  the  chase  held  one 
Whom  Love  o^nd  Hate  epuired  oxi^ 
Diuiiig  all  dangers. 

N&rman  La  Targe — my  nikme 

Id  each  endeavor, 
hndiGa^  lore,  tourtiejr^i  fame. 

Rivaled  hia,  eTer. 
LeaWng  the  frighted  traiiif 
Kow  \m  dtL&hfid  ou  aiaain, 
Ida  and  reyetige  to  galiit 

That  ni^ht  or  never. 

Though  through  this  fearful  pkce 

Oor  way  was  hollowed. 
On  ill  hiB  headlong  race 

Mildly  he  ftiUowed ; 
Yet  far  behind  was  left^ 
As  by  a  gaping  cleft 
Deep  in  toe  mountain  refi^ 

He  saw  ua  swallowed. 
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Here,  I,  beneath  a  rock, 

Left  Ida  lying. 
Safe  from  the  coming  shock  ;■ — 

Then  met  him»  crying, 
**  Turn  thee  now  de  la  Torge^ 
Back,  backf  or  bj  St.  George* 
Headlong  adowu  the  gorge 

I^U  eeud  thee  ^jmgJ' 

On  in  his  recklesi  wrath. 
Mad  with  love*e  fever. 

Came  he  alon^  that  path, 
Bent  to  ai!ihiev6  her. 

And  m  de£a]ioe  he« 

Caeting  his  bridle  free 

Ab  ha  hor^  down  on  lae, 
Threw  up  his  beftver* 

So  1  hb  face  could  see. 

Pallid  with  paasion, 
Which  an  old  blow  from  me 

Left  a  red  gash  on* — 
Such  was  Ju?s  fiendish  mood : 
Such  the  dread  solitude  : 
Kever  was  deadly  feud 

Fought  in  such  fashion. 


Orson  for  cmset  neighed. 

No  whit  dejected; 
But  his  career  I  stayed 

Where  shelves  projected 
Out  from  ihe  mountain's  side^ 
Making  the  passage  wide. 
Here  Norman's  <?harge  to  hide, 

I  sat  erected. 
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Onwajd  he  galloped  aj 

0*er  &  Uwu  shaven* 

Cul^  aldaotigb  he  was, 

H©  was  no  cr&Ten. 

Piereelj  eidted  he, 

E'en  m  the  tUougbt  that  w«                                                           ) 

Soon  migtit  together  b© 
Food  for  the  raven* 

Bttt  as  in  heaven's  £;treng^ 

Sat  I,  and  wondered. 

When  we  a  lance *s  length 

^^^^^^^^^^K« 

Hardly  were  sundered ^ 

'Twiit  us  that  ledge  of  stone 

Yawned  with  a  horrid  groan ; 

Then  to  the  ralley  down 

With  him  it  thundered. 

Fear  fis*^,  with  Vildered  stare 

O'er  Orson  bended, 

Half  in  the  rock -rent  air 

Sat  I  FUi=|jc?ndecl^ 

^^^^^^^H 

Hearing  tho  awftil  roar 

Echoing  o'er  and  uVr 

In  the  wild  gulf  before, 

Till  it  was  ended. 

T-rlce  one  that  listen eth 

Sad  tidings  learning, 
Beep  drew  I  then  my  breathi 

On  my  way  tumiug. 

Whelmed  in  mv  heart's  full  Eow* 

Orson's  step,  etill  and  rIow, 

Hasted  I  not,  although 

Toward  my  lore  yeambg* 

Lowly  in  prayer  and  fe*r                                                                1 

Found  I  her  kneebog,                                                                      ' 

W  here  she  might  overpeer 

Her  rude  concealing. 

Solemnly,  tearfidjy,    , 

Told  ahe  her  ji>y  !4>  me  : 

God  in  no  heart  could  see 

Holiex  feeling. 

Cranstaun  forgave  his  child                                                               j 

fHe  bad  no  other) 
When  the  neit  summer  smiled 

On  her,  a  moth**r.                                                                         | 

— Look  \  he  on  Orson  there                                                           * 

Steadier!  his  prattling  heir, 

VV  hile  t^be  with  tangled  hair 

^^^^^^^^^^^^v 

Fondles  his  brother,                                                                     i 

i 
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ONLT   A   PEBBLE. 


AWAY  out  in  Metopotftmist,  the  tf»^- 
eler  seei  TiAt  pkins  unrotl  tbem- 
Belves  before  hU  wondering  eye,  and 
scattered  over  theoa  many  a  grass v  knall 
with  its  flocks  of  goats  and  oimeia.  No 
one  suspected  thAi  under  those  hilU  lay 
buried  tne  andient  glory  of  Nineveh, ''  m 
exceediag  great  city  of  tijree  days* 
journey^  wherein  are  more  than  six 
score  thouiand  persons.'^  Like  the 
filat  echo  of  distant  thunder,  a  few  half- 
foi^otten  nnuieft  and  vague,  dream- 1  ike 
legends  were  aU  that  had  come  down  to 
na  from  the  vast  empirCi  wboae  mer- 
chants were  many,  **  even  as  the  stars  in 
heaven."  But  a'  man  came  from  a  dis- 
tant island,  ho  gathered  the  stones  tliat 
lay  scattered  about,  and  the  silence^  that 
had  brooded  oyer  Uiem  for  count! esB 

S^g,  was  broken  by  his  magic  touch, 
ere  lie  found  on  a  brick  strange  and 
yet  familiar  eigna  j  there  he  dugj  out 
of  the  rubbish  of  thousands  of  years» 
costly  slabs  of  alabaster,  and  on  them 
were  carded  gigantic,  awe-inspiring  fig- 
ures. The  Bible  m  his  band  he  read, 
and  narno  afler  name  resumed  life  and 
meaning,  until  at  last  the  whole  of  its 
wondrous  tjplendor  was  unfolded  before 
hun. 

And  thus  there  lies  many  a  stone  in 
our  path  that  might  teach  u£s  lessons  of 
grare  import — for  when  the  traditions 
of  men  arc  silent,  stones  become  elo* 
quent.  But  we  thrust  them  aside  and 
we  say  with  contempt :  It  is  only  a  peb* 
blel  We  call  it  dead,  lifdeas  nature- 
Olij  if  it  we  1*0  a  noble  animal,  a  beau* 
teoua  plant  I  or  even  a  ru&ty  coinj  a 
worm*eaten  parohment,  upon  which 
iomc  ancient  dreamer  wrote  his  lung^ 
forgotten  fancies  about  bearen  and  earth 
— how  we  would  tax  our  ingenuity,  how 
we  would  search  through  the  wide  field 
^f  human  knowledge  and  bring  the  wit^ 
idom  of  ages  to  bear  upon  the  great 
•ccrct  1  For  are  not  coins  and  parch* 
ments  the  work  of  man?  He  deigns 
not  to  read  the  bright  letters  with 
which  Earth  herself  has  written  her  his* 
tofT  oa  the  simple  sides  of  a  pebble. 

Only  a  pebble!  Oh  man,  that  stone 
which  you  thrust  so  contemptuously 
9ut  of  your  wayi  is  older  than  all  else 
cm  earth.  When  the  waters  under 
livAveu  were  Ejaihortd  together  unto  one 
ijlwce,  that  pehblc  was  there.  Who  can 
t4'H  UA  the  i^tory  of  those  first  drny^^ 
vhuu  thij  earth  waa  in  sore  traTail. 


when  her  heaTing  bosom  belched  fortk 
torreuts  of  fire,  vast  ayalanches  of  T 
ing,  seething  water,  and  huge  volu 
of  deadly  vaporfi  ?  When  glowiof, 
blazing  streams  of  lava  threw  a  bloody 
red  glare  ou  the  silent,  I'lfelesa  eartb, 
andj  amidst  a  trembling  and  thundering 
that  shook  the  firmament,  a  thousand 
volcanoes  at  once  lifted  up  their  fiery 
beads  {  when  out  of  the  foaming  waten 
there  rose  suddenly  the  rocky  founda- 
tions of  firm  land  and  greeted  the  light 
that  God  had  created? 

That  pebble  was  Lifers  first  off'spring 
on  earth.  The  Spirit  of  God  moved  ca 
the  waters,  and  life  vras  breathed  into 
the  very  gases  that  were  hid  in  ihe  heart 
of  the  vapory  ^obe.  They  parted  in 
iovo,  they  parted  in  hatred  5  they  fled 
and  thev  met.  Atom  joined  atom ;  loviof 
sisters  kissed  each  other,  and  this  love^ 
the  great  child  of  that  Spirit  on  eartk 
brought  forth  its  first  fruity  the  pebble ! 
Other  stones  also  arose ;  out  of  the 
dark  chaos  new  brothers  were  seen  to 
appear,  and  countless  friends  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  first  comer.  Wanoth 
spread  through  their  UmbSj  electric  eur^ 
rents  shaped  and  fashioned  them  Into 
ever  new  forms,  and  they  were  joined 
into  famiUes  and  raee^  each  in  his  kind. 

And  now  the  wild  struggle  subeided- 
The  fierce  spirits  of  tire  were  banished 
far  down  to  the  dark  caverns  of  the 
earth,  but  in  anery  paasion  they  still 
rage  and  roar  below,  rise  in  powerless 
fury  until  the  earth  tremblea  and  the 
heart  of  man  is  awed,  or  they  pour 
forth  streams  of  burning  lava  Uirough 
mighty  volcauoes.  Thus  the  flames 
bring  us  even  now  meesa^a  from  the 
Tasty  deep,  and  the  lava  snows  na  that 
what  is  firm  and  liist  on  the  snrfaoe  ii 
still  boiling  and  seething  below.  Kver 
yet  the  unruly  spirits  trouble  the  earth. 
Jlere  they  Uft  Sweden  or  Chili  high  out 
of  the  vast  ocean,  there  tht^y  draw 
Greenland  and  Italy  down  towards  their 
unknown  home.  Ever  yet  the  atoucs 
live ;  they  Uft  up  and  sink  island s^  they 
laahion  new  mkes  and  fill  up  large 
streams;  they  pour  fiery  ea  la  racifi  from 
lofty  mountains  and  buty  whule  eiiies 
under  vast  volumes  of  ashes.  They  are 
ever  active  and  change,  day  by  day,  tl^ 
\Qry  soil  on  which  we  live. 

i?uch  were  the  pebble's  earllo«t  T 
Is  he  not  well-born  7  But  philoso 
tell  us  that  he  was  bom  only 
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i^thst  Itfe  wma  ftlmoit  instaslljr  followed 
]  bj  deatb.  To  a  certain  poiot  tbU  is 
ktfue.  As  the  rock  was  the  firat  life 
L^v.t  c^une  to  Ufht  from  tbe  chaos  of 
[«taEi»,  a4>  it  mleo  died  at  tbe  moiDeDt  of 
The  life-giring  elect  nc  spark 
t  even  but  a  tpark.  and.  Its  mission 
Lied,  it  vanished.  The  life,  that  was 
gii^Ti  from  without,  that  was  not 
fiiborn,  could  not  continue.  Now  and 
tbea,  it  is  true^  fire  breaks  out  anew,  as 
if  imable  to  bear  anj  longer  the  bonds 
of  death;  but  what^  after  alU  can  it  do 
but  lift  the  coffin's  top  for  awbile  ?  No 
fire  on  earth  can  wake  and  warm  the 
dead  giant  within  to  new^  life.  And 
yet,  even  hen%  where  death  seems  to 
vcigii  sole  and  ^npreme^  there  are  still 
i^terioiis  powers  at  work  that  human 
intdocn  has  never  jet  explained.  Place 
fli»elj*|»owdered  sand  on  a  glass  plate 
a^d  let  the  dear  mass  give  ont  a  high 
or  low  note^  and  behold  \  tbe  stone,  li&- 
leaS;  sotilteia  etone^  lisieoa  to  the  bar- 
monions  sound,  dances  and  frolicsi  and 
fasces  itaelf  In  wondrous  stars  and  cir- 
cles. What  etrange  power  has  the  eo- 
ealled  Boaiooiaii  itonc  to  keep  the  mj^ 
of  ibe  &un  or  the  light  of  earth-kindled 
fireeR|^f«j  and  to  let  them  looEe  again, 
iDM  wer  It  has  been  hidden  in  utter 
dntneae  1  What  gives  the  blood-red 
TiEiiiialii]  ita  electric  ponder  t  But 
c^lectne  currents  pass  even  now^  unseen 
and  nnnotioedf  tbrough  the  heart  of  the 
^arth,  and,  under  their  influence,  crys- 
tal! mxwb  and  asaame  most  beautiful 
lAapea.  Tbeir  forms  are  most  simple, 
it  ia  tro*,  but  ao  raned  La  their  rery 
stmiiielty,  that  man'^  ingenuity  and 
Bioai  fer&  fancy  has  not  yet  invented 
m  imw  one.  Kotbing  but  ^raight  lines 
acra  there  aeen,  cubes  and  pyramids, 
rikombrnda  and  prisms,  but  tlioy  all  glit- 
ter and  fflart  in  strange  brilliancy,  when 
a  fBj  of  light  illumines  them  for  an 
iitstsDi  in  their  dark,  inaccessible  homes* 
And  if  the  stone  itself  does  not  Eve 
aad  labor  and  change,  ^ends  come 
all  sides  to  gladden  bis  silent 
!  and  to  deck  it  with  precious  col- 
In  the  very  midst  of  the  rocky 
I  live  the  merrier  metalS|  and  form 
m  lluniaand  delicate  veins,  bright  try^ 
Isia  and  tender  foliage.  Imprisoned  in 
t^  eold^  bard  rock,  dwell  iron  and  l^d, 
gold  and  silver,  now  in  i^afe  inaccessible 
esfca,  and  now  myBtenously  mtjced 
Willi  its  Tery  substance,  as  if  they  were 
lost,  froocn  rays  of  heavenly  Ugbt. 
Tbcfvtbey  bide,  buried  in  eternal  nigbt, 
«ildto«^  they  hare  escaped  all  foes 


from  beneath ;  but  tbey  dream  not  of 
the  much  more  dangerous  enemies  who 
live  above  them  and  know  their  secret 
chambers,  even  if  tbey  cannot  look 
down  into  the  imponetrable  darkness 
of  the  rocky  world.  The  bold  miner 
digs  and  drilla,  and  fearlessly  deiH?ends 
into  tbe  very  heart  of  the  earth  j  there 
he  breaks  through  wall  and  ramiiart 
and  forces  the  rich  metal  from  its 
ancient  home  to  toU  an  hninble  slave  in 
the  service  of  man. 

And  is  there  no  romance  in  tbe  poor 
pebble's  life^the  only  life  on  earth  that 
ail  science  of  men  cinnoi  tmee  to  its 
first  bepnning?  The  pebble  was  bom 
when  God  made  heaven  and  earth*  Tbe 
eame  btlls^  the  same  mountains  have 
covered  tbe  land  from  the  day  that  man 
looked  with  awe  upon  the  '*  eve  das  ling 
bills,"  Nations  have  passed  away,  and 
races  have  Timished  from  among  ns^  but 
even  the  pyramids  stand  yet  in  ancient 
glory  and  defy  the  power  of  ag^^s*  The 
mighty  empires  of  the  Pharaohs  and 
the  Ptolemies  have  fallen  before  tbe 
enemy ;  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Persians,  that  changed  not,  are  foN 
gotteu;  tlie  hut  of  the  Arab  and  the 
palace  of  the  Conqueror  have  alike  crum- 
bled into  dust— but  the  unchanging 
rocks  rise  still  high  and  unbroken  from 
tbe  midst  of  ruins. 

And  yet  even  mountains  are  not  erer- 
lifting,  and  rocks  not  eternal,  Wbal 
would  be  their  liJe  without  a  change, 
and  what  thi^ir  existence  without  ft 
struggle  ?  Even  tbe  poor  jjebble  has  a 
life  of  bis  own,  rich  in  adventure,  lofty 
in  its  character,  and  glorious  in  its  end. 

We  see  it  only  as  it  lies  sullen  and 
silent  near  the  bank  of  a  brook,  per- 
haps amidst  high  luxuriant  tufls  of 
grains  that  grow  in  his'  shade,  and  feed 
on  his  lifers  marrow.  Around  bim,  on 
the  overhanging  banks,  sta^nd  bright- 
eoloned  flowers  and  gajEe.  with  maidens' 
vanity,  upon  their  image  in  the  crystal 
waters  belotr  them.  AH  around  him 
Is  life  and  motion.  On  the  wmgs  of 
the  tempest  the  clouds  above  bim  race 
up  the  heavens  and  down  again.  Thick 
pearly  drops  of  cooltng  rain  patti-r  from 
on  high,  and  rise  soon  after,  in  dear,  in- 
Ti Bible  vapors  back  to  the  sunny  bigbt 
ftom  which  they  came.  Until  ingwinp 
carry  the  birds  of  heaven  to  their  dis- 
tant homes.  Restless  brooks  rush  in 
eager  bastu  from  the  snow-covered  Alpa 
to  the  sunny  plains;  broad  sti^ams 
pour  majcsUcally  their  huge  floods  in- 
to the  great  oci&n,  and   run  with   its 
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gigantic  watcs  aromid  our  globe.  The 
beiaU  of  the  6dd  wander  from  luad 
to  land ;  natlQnn  and  etnplrea  ore  ever 
seen  n^oving  with  a  atn^ige,  mjsten- 
oua  impulse  towards  the  eetling  sun 
— tlie  vcrjf  trees  and  graasea  of  the  earth 
moTe  Gtowtjj  in  m&o^a  wake,  from  zQne 
to  zone. 

The  pebble  alone  Ues  stiO  and  lonelj 
by  the  way  aide,  and  ahuta  his  eyea  not 
to  see  the  merry,  wandering  life  around 
him.  StllL  he  alio  had  hia  time  when 
he  traTeled  far  over  land  and  sea*  High 
upon  a  lofty  mountain -peak  was  his  first 
home,  and  there  hia  life,  full  of  strife 
and  atmgglej  b^an  in  fierce  war  with 
the  elementi*  For  there  \s  enmity  be- 
tween them  and  the  poor  pebble.  Mild 
but  treacherous  rains  stole  through  cleft 
and  crevice  into  every  pore  of  the  rock^ 
and  oozed  from  vein  to  veinf  filling  the 
core  of  the  giant  with  indescribably 
delicate  and  wondrouslj  ramified  little 
eanati.  Then  came  hai'd  winters  that 
fkiO£e  the  swelling  veinn^  and  sent  sharp 
jdaggers  of  icicles  Into  his  very  marrow  j 
they  blasted  bis  limbs,  and  rent  them 
with  insidious  force  mto  fragments. 
Balmy  springs  melted  again  the  tbou- 
eand  sharp  wedges ',  but  the  poor  rock 
rejoices  no  longer  in  his  solid,  massive 
itrength,  water  and  air  have  drilled  and 
bored  countless  little  holes  and  channels 
through  the  vast  body  j  each  year  snow 
and  ice  press  further  and  further  j  tbe 
?ery  air,  full  of  destmetive  power, 
gnaws  at  every  comer  and  every  edge, 
until  the  high-swollen  torrent  at  laat 
worries  the  weary  rock  out  of  hia  an- 
eient  resting-place,  and  hears  him  for  a 
I  moment  in  wild  triumph  high  on  its 
>  roaring,  rollicking  waves.  Or  perhapa 
coldf  da^^ling  glaciers ^  bright,  majestic 
icebergs  lifted  bim  on  their  broad  Bhoul* 
ders,  and  carried  him  high  over  wide 
plains  or  the  ocean*s  unmeasured  width, 
until  at  last  he  fell  with  a  fearful  craeh^ 
that  the  splinters  flew  and  the  watera 
foamed.  Even  now  the  heavy  rocks  of 
the  polar  circle  are  carried  by  the  hand 
of  colossal  icebergs  from  the  eternal 
mows  of  their  home  to  the  sweet  climes 
of  the  Equat<»r,  Even  now  the  glsciera 
of  Alps  and  Andes  bear  down  huge 
block  I*  of  ancient  granite  to  low  mead- 
ows and  distant  watera.  The  green 
[  watera  of  the  Rhine  carry  many  a  child 
-of  the  ice-covered  Alps  to  the  fertile 
I  plains  of  the  Netherlaods,  whilst  the 
I  orother  that  was  bom  on  the  same 
I  tigh  throne,  is  torn  from  his  tide  to 
wander  on  the  dark  waves  of  the  Danube 


to  the  Inhospitable  shores  of  the  Blidt 
Sea. 
For,  a  fierce,  untiring   kveler,   the 

water  wages  incessant  war  against  the 
aristocrats  of  the  earth,  ll  gnaws 
and  teat^  and  wearies  the  lowest  moun- 
tain tup  season  after  season,  age  alUr 
age;  and  is  never  content  until  it  ha^ 
brought  him  low.  and  drag^ged  him  in 
spiteful  contumely  to  its  own  gfmi 
home,  the  oceao.  Each  river  bas  to  he 
a  laithful,  restless  servant  In  the  work 
of  deBtruction.  The  Kile  has  created 
its  Delta,  the  Khtne  has  formed  dl 
Holland;  before  the  Ganges  and  tfee 
Slississippi  ^ow  vast  islands  of  mad 
and  sand  far  into  the  Ocean,  The  Po 
and  the  Rhine,  like  greater  rivers,  hate 
even  raised  their  own  be4,  sc  that  they 
now  flow  above  the  surrounding  plain, 
and  costly  levees  only  am  keep  oar 
own  Father  of  Hi  vers  within  his  mtn- 
ral  bounds.  From  high  moiintainfi 
come  the  unmeasured  stores  of  finely* 
ground  stone,  that  cover  the  bed  of 
the  ocean.  Every  tide  and  eveiy  cur- 
rent, that  approaches  the  coasl^  hriiig^ 
on  its  broad  shoulders  Immense  mas«» 
of  sand  and  heaps  them,  layer  upon 
layer,  until  the  downs  of  some  countries 
rise  to  a  height  of  200  fceL  It  is  as  if 
the  poor  exiled  stone  longed  to  return 
to  its  early  home.  Eaging  and  roai^ 
iag,  new  tides  and  new  waves  msh 
ugiiinst  their  own  offspring,  but  the 
bumble  pebble,  strong  in  union,  and  hard- 
ened by  the  very  pressure  of  the  waters. 
resists  their  fury,  checks  the  huge  power 
of  the  ocean,  and  protects  proud  tnaji  *m 
his  possessions  I 

Man  hardly  dreams  of  the  fierce,  in- 
cessant warfare  that  is  waged  against 
the  loftlcist  mountain  chains  of  our 
earth.  It  is  true  we  see  Alpine  tor^ 
rents  press  angrily  tlirotigh  their  narrow 
bed,  half  filled  with  ruins,  we  hear  itie 
thunder  of  mighty  rocks  that  faU  with 
the  terrible  avalftuche,  we  know  even 
mountain  sides  to  slide  n-i  «-  ^tiry 
w  hole  towns  u  nder  Uieir  c '. »  _■  hi 

The  dweller  in  high  Alpin  .e«>^ 

through  (spring  and  thr  ler, 

large  stones  suddenly  Uy  the 

steep,  smooth  sides  of  the  1  :  ka, 

often  with  mich  loud  t^jtpli  ^  so  ' 

constantly,  as  to  resemble  ibe  rt^rular  fife 
of  a  pi  a  too  Hi  Tho  mountain  sbcphcrd 
sees  year  after  vear  his  pasturrH  en- 
croached upon  by  mn^rti'*!  nf  fullmgj 
cmmbling  t     V        ^     "  >  d  trav- 

eliT  U  Be\?  ll  vague 

fear,  when  in-  <  isii^t  wivstes 
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d  Tirilb  tlifnisaiitls  of  silent  stODes, 
htch    yet    the    etemeotB    h^ve 
written  their  Meite  Mene   m  colossil 
letterB  on  the  mountain  slopes.     Bat  we 
4re  &11  nceuEtomed  to  look  upon  these 
ereitts  a&  the  rare  occurrences  of  a  year 
m  seaeon-     The  tooth  of  Time  works 
If  J  and  generations  pass  away,  ere 
marks   are   seen   by   human   ejes. 
The  hand  of  Him,  in  whose  hands  lies 
tlM  &te  of  tUe  earth.  loTes  not  to  fend 
plutonic  powers  to  ^bake  the  mountamB 
from  their  ancient  foundations,  and  has 
pTOTibed  that  there  ''  shall  not  be  my 
mone  %  flood  to  destroy  the    earth." 
But  Alpa  and  Andes^  CordiHeraa  and 
Himalaya   will    fall,    and    the    eternal 
mountains  he  leTeled  to  the  ground. 
Our  rock,  hurled  by  hU  enemy  from 
ancient   throne,  now  lies  in  fiome 
dark  ratine,  where  night  and  dead 
nee  alone  reign   supreme.     A  giant 
block    etillj  it    bangs    thrtateniag    in 
holdlj  towering  massea  oTer  the  preci- 
pice, and,  in  iu   euilen,  stolid  wrath, 
«temB  for  awhilo  th«  wild  raging  flood. 
Wave  after  w&re  &lli  back  from  his 
strong,  r&cky  breast  j  year  after  year 
Urn  rodiiiig  waters  leap,  yelling  over  his 
pnwd    bewd,  or  steal  gmtnbling    and 
^POwUng,  past  the  invincible  foe.     But 
the  li^ory  is  here  also  not  to  the  itrong* 
Step  by  step  the}'  push  him  down  into 
the  Wiey;  limb  after  limb  they  tear 
ffimi  his  body  and  grind  them  into  fine 
suid ;  bj  day  and  by  night,  in  winter 
and  Bummer,  they  throw  their  whole 
^lower  against  him^  until  at  last  he  re- 
sists no  longer  and  becomes  ''  only  a 
pebble." 

But  a  sadder  fate  still  awaits  him* 
The  roaring  ftirj  of  a  swollen  torrent 
«eiie«  Mm  and  carries  him  off  in  wOd 
iaste.  Aft^r  a  fierce  cha^  down  the 
tieep  tides  of  a  mountain,  he  finde  him- 
»d^  ^r  a  sudden^  in  a  new  world.  He 
winders  and  marvels.  He  lies  in  a 
fittiiline  meadow^  glowing  in  the  golden 
Ugbl  oi  the  sun  and  decked  wilE  gor- 
rtmm  flowers.  But  alas!  he  cannot 
live  in  a  world  of  light  and  air.  A 
tk^Oiind  new  foes,  small^  unseen,  and 
onaotioad,  but  all  the  more  powerful, 
fiirroond  him.  Sweety  prattling  ritu- 
!«ta  play  with  the  new  guest,  and  too 
Ut9  m  flnda  that  there  is  poison  in  their 
tacit  Bmd  a  dagger  in  each  embrace. 
LJfe  Ttiy  ftir,  this  mere  dream  that  the 
^^^B  doefl  not  see,  and  the  hand  does  not 
^^^K  attacks  him  with  fat^l  euercj.  It 
^^^Bcet  into  his  reins  ^  it  slips  into  the 
VVw«t  deftl  it  loosens  the  sinews  of  his 


structure,  and  gnaws^  witb  in  satiable 
eagemesa,  at  the  Tery  core  of  his  life. 
The  flereest  of  all  his  fnemieg^  called 
oxygen^  sows  discord  among  the  impris^ 
oned  gases  that  hold  the  beautiful  struct 
ture  of  the  stone  together.  Subtle  and 
cumiing,  it  lureSj  first  one  and  then 
anothtfr^  from  its  ancient  alliance; 
irejicherously  it  draws  them  to  the  snr- 
fact',  and  decks  the  unresisting  rktim 
with  briJJiant  colors  which  conceal  the 
certain  destniction  that  is  gf>ing  on  be- 
neath the  bright  surface.  The  lifelesi 
mass,  no  longer  strong  in  union,  begina 
to  crumble  into  its  elements.  New 
forces  are  called  to  aid :  electric  fluids 
consume  his  last  force,  and  galvanic  cui^ 
rents  tear  and  rend  what  has  withstood 
all  other  influences.  Utterly  helple«s' 
and  friendless,  the  poor  pebble  thus  lies 
but  a  little  while  amidst  the  grasses 
that  feed  upon  his  Tcry  substance,  Se& 
already  moist-footed  mosses  have  scalea 
up  his  sides,  and,  true  parasites  as  they 
ar^j  cling  firmly  to  hia  dying  body. 
Whole  famibes  of  minute  alga?  have 
snugly  ensconced  themselves  in  every 
wrinkle  of  bis  weatherbeaten  face,  and 
diminutive  water-pools  fill  v\try  sear 
and  every  dimple.  Soon  ihey  will  have 
hid  him  forever  under  the  green  turf  of* 
hifi  grave,  and  slowly,  slowly  he  will 
moulder  away  under  bis  moist  grave- 
clothes. 

And  if  he  does  at  last  succumb,  the 
mighty  rock — is  it  not  a  glorious  strife, 
this  never-ceasing  battle  between  soft 
elastic  water,  and  cold,  rigid  stone? 
How  they  Jiarge  and  ch^ge  aglin, 
these  tub  tie,  tmj  drops  of  rain  j  these 
airy,  gentle  flakesof  snow ;  these  grace- 
ful crystals  of  icy  hail  I  The  pvnt  giant' 
cannot  resist  the  dimiuutive  dwarfo. 
Truly,  the  battle  is  not  to  the  strong, 
for  the  victor  is  the  w^ak,  wee  tirop  of 
water,  and  so  helpless  is  the  colois«l 
mountain,  that  it  succumbs  to  the  peas-* 
ing  shower  and  the  soft,  elastic  wave. 
For,  in  fact,  its  very  massivenet^  is  its 
sure  ruin.  His  foes  are  light,  airy  be- 
ings— he  cannot  seize  them,  he  cannot 
strangle  them  in  his  gigantic  arms.  Thi 
tiny  brook  wears  its  little  rill  with  un- 
tiring industry  into  the  rocky  sides  of 
the  mountain;  the  torrent  tears  iti 
flanks,  spring  after  spring,  with  ever 
new  and  ever  gruwing  fierceness  \  hiige 
glaciers  break  it?  mighty  ribs  ;  tlitj  air 
crumbles  the  lofty  suntmit  to  pieceSj 
and  the  proud  gijint  sees  hi<!  sad  lite 
foreslmdowed  in  the  ml  us  that  slnwly, 
but  surely )  gather  at  Ms  fteL    Tbera 
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kc  ffUndi,  fftem  &iid  sUtely  sttll.  the 
Jiero  af  N»ture'a  grei.t  trmgcdj  j  boldly 
I  &cli|g  C4;rUm  d&Ath^  mod  yet  manfully, 
nobly  etruggUng  against  iDefiUble  F&t«. 
For  ther«  is  sometbiog  peculiarly  tra< 
^c  in  ib«  stinple  hct^  that  tbe  rock  suc- 
cumbs to  the  powerv  of  that  e&iiie  life 
wbleb  h«  ^tf-t  boro,  firtt  nourished.  He 
gathered  Around  his  loCty  head  the  wa- 
ters of  Uio  ilLt— and  the  clouds  and 
thunderstorms  which  he  rnireed  ia  his 
bosota  JLud  bore  many  a  long  day  on  Mb 
mighty  shoulders,  strike^  like  tbankleafl 
duldren^  their  sharp  fu^ugs  into  his  side* 
Mosses  and  alg^e.  that  found  a  safe  hoine 
in  his  thousand  chinks  and  detts,  eat 
their  way  iBto  hts  suhstancCj  andcauied 
Ma  rocky  surfaoe  to  decay.  Dark  for- 
ests grew  on  his  ridges  and  he  fed  them 
■ge  after  age  with  his  life's  blood — hut 
what  Is  Im  reward  7  They  sport  with 
the  vapors  of  the  far^otf  ocean ;  they 
call  them  and  keep  them  in  loving  em- 
brace or  pour  them  in  fierce  rain  and 
destructive  hail  upon  his  decaying  i^ides. 
The  very  grasses  with  whidi  he  loved  to 
deck  his  sweet,  fragrant  meadowSj  dig 
with  spade  andaugcr  into  the  crumbling 
stone,  and  consume  layer  after  layer. 
And  when  all  theee^  his  graceless  chil^ 
drea  cnutiot  conquer  the  mighty  giant, 
man  comes  to  their  aid.  and  with  cruel 
machinery^  with  brutal  powder  he 
breaks  his  iron  limhs,  and  cuts  and 
carves  at  Ms  granite  foundation.  As 
the  giants  and  titans  of  ancient  Greece 
feU|  one  by  one,  T^tLms  of  a  higher 
power,  in  whose  semce  ih^y  had  won  a 
noble  fame^  so  the  irery  .fe  that  the 
rock  created  and  nounshcd^  feeds  in 
ttim  upon  himj  and  F^te  decrees  his 
death  through  the  results  of  his  own 
colossal  strength. 

But  there  is  Life  In  Death.  Not  in 
man's  inspired  writings  onlyj  but  in 
every  lineament,  in  every  movement  of 
our  great  mother  Earth  alt  around  us, 
ftU  over  thiB  globe.  Death  Eeeraa  to 
stalk  triumphant,  I'he  summer  posses 
away,  flowers  fade  and  fruits  decay; 
field  and  meadow  are  buried  tn  deep 
slumber.  Broad  lands  are  swallowed 
up  by  the  hungry  ocean^  and  gigantic 
mountains  sink  to  be  seen  no  more. 
But  Death  has  found  his  conqueror  in 
Nature  also.  What  parishes,  rises 
again  f  what  fades  away,  changes  but 
form  and  shape.  Sweet  spring  follows 
winter ;  new  Ufe  blossoms  out  of  the 
grave. 

So  with  stooes  also.  The  poor  pebble 
Ues  uunoti*3ed  hy  the  watcr^s  edge  |  soft 


rains  come  and  loosen  the  hands  thit 
hold  him  together;  refined,  almoet  spiri- 
tualised«  be  rises  with  the  gf'niie  wate^ 
drops  intu  the  delicate  roof*  of  plaota. 
With  the  grass  he  passes  into  the  gra- 
zing  cattle,  and  through  vein  and  art^j 
until  At  last  he  becomes  part  and 
tion  of  the  being  into  which  Go*l 
self  has  brt?arhed    Ihe  breath  of 
And  when  dust  returns  to  dust  he  aUo 
is  restored  once  more  to  his  first  horn*?, 
after  having  served  his  grt^at  purpose  in 
the  household  of  Nature — no  tto  res  tor 
to  perish  fore^er^  but  to  begin  agiun  the 
eternal  course  through  death  And  life. 

But  even  whilst  yet  **  only  a  pebble." 
he  claims  our  attention  as  the  Ttrry  Pro- 
teus of  stones^  that  meets  ns  in  %  tbon- 
6and  ever  new  and  ever  changing  forma, 
at  all  times  of  onr  life^  from  the  cradle 
to  the  giTive,  until  we  ourselveB  i*liim 
dust  to  dust. 

Far  below  in  the  vast  deep  of  primfe- 
val  mountains  he  dreams  of  the  gay^ 
light  life  on  the  tunny  anr&ce  cif  l£e 
earth,  of  strange  forma  of  pliinis,  ami 
of  still  stranger,  free  motions  of  aoi^ 
mals.  A  new,  irrc^iBtible  impulse  stlset 
him,  and  he  grows  up-»^who  k&ows 
how  ?— into  a  wondrous  crysta],  decked 
with  bright  colors,  the  veiy  flowerm  of 
tVie  subterranean  world  of  stoneii.  In 
lonely,  silent  caverns  tbey  light  up  the 
eternal  night  with  a  fire  given  them 
long  before  man  trod  upon  earth.  Like 
petrified  sparks  of  light,  here  in  di- 
minutive littleness,  there  in 
size,  they  lie  scattered  about, 
rivers  roll  tiny  fragments  to  ujc  ►'>£>- 
tant  ocean-^in  the  crystal  cave*?  t>f  SL 
Gotbard  the  clear,  glorions  rock-crystal 
grows  in  bright,  polished  pyramids  of 
one  to  eight  hundred  pounds  weikdit! 
Now  and  then  it  blends  with  the  gay 
colors  of  metals,  and  appears  ns  bcAUtt^ 
ful  topsjj,  binding,  as  it  wen?,  the  wjy 
smoke  of  subternmean  fire  in  graceful  < 
stone,  or  as  precious  aioetbynt,  wh<ife 
violet  crysl-als  Aristotle  pmUed  for' 
their  beauty,  and  because,  woni  on 
the  breast)  they  protected  the  wearer 
aguinst  the  evils  of  dnmkeniiefts.  Long 
and  filender,  fit  to  bo  the  sceptre  of  the 
eartli*s  sovereign,  the  pebble-crystaJ 
shines  and  glitters  in  the  mines  of 
Hungary ;  in  Java  his  brilllnnt  »plfudor 
is  humbly  hid  in  loose  sand,  »tid  in  uur 
own  Northern  8lates  it  ■<-"  -  ihe 
common  sandstone  with  ^  uti'- 

fitl  DL/int^,     And  if  vmu  it 
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hoUii  in  loving  embrace  «  kiodred 
spii-it :  a  pure  drop  of  water  re&U  clear 
azid  bright  in  its  gEju^y  prison,  and 
dreftme  pf  the  sister  drop*  that  flit  with- 
out ill  eager  baste  and  restte&s  itrife 
tbrougb  the  wide,  wide  world* 

Tber«  U  no  form  that  the  pebble  does 
not  iMumej  no  compaoj  that  be  de- 
VpiseB.  He  ia  con&tantiy  cbangLag  fibap« 
and  borne,  to  join  oonnUesa  otber  stones, 
tnetala  and  earthA^  and,  witb  them^  to 
giTe  new  Ufe  and  new  beatjty  to  tbe 
mtknoirn  mineral  world.  InTi^ibte^  be 
gnahea  forth  in  the  clear  waters  of  hot 
tpHng^  from  tbe  Ytry  heart  of  tbe 
eftrth.  Tbe  burning  geysers  of  Iceland 
are  not  too  hot  for  him ;  tbe  ¥ery  craters 
of  KAmfichatka  afford  him  a  comforiabk 
bomej  and,  with  strange  pleas nrCj  be 
Ibitns  a  filoDj  armor  around  the  tender 
itill££  of  gra^^eful  gru&ses. 

A»  if  he  had  lo^t  bta  way  and  strayed 
from  bis  path,  he  is  found  In  chalk* 
mountains^  far  from  his  kindred,  and 
oddly  shaped  in  the  fumi  of  flints, 
balduig  in  hh  bosom  tbe  power  of  call- 
^  £Q»rtb  the  bidden  fire  of  metals. 
"  tywhere  his  works  are  seen.  Here 
boiUk  beaTtn-aspiring  Alps,  with 
abytsea  and  lovely  valleys;  their 
beads  are  buried  in  eternal  ice,  on 
tbe  mom  in  g  and  evening  sun 
[dies  tires  that  proclaim  tbe  power  of 
the  Almighly  far  oyer  land  and  seai 
tktm  their  sides  thunder  death -bearing 
^aJancbes  and  furious  torrents,  whilst 
at  tbeir  feet  He  green  meadows  and 
J  till  waters^  where  the  weary  We  to 
neaL  There  be  raises  huge  domes, 
crowned  with  frowning  forests,  or  be 
waadB  up,  as  if  in  sporty  strange,  quamt- 
ty-eb«ped  columns  of  sandstone,  that 
l(»wer  like  enchanted  cssttes  above  the 
Tbe  pebble  is  the  true  architect 
naountalns;  it  is  be  who  built  their 
tic   pyramids    and   tbuir  tnigbty 

lias  I    if  we  descend   to   tbe   first 

ilones  of  tbe  plutonlc  world,  there  is 
the  ^bble ;  if  we  rise  up  to  volcanic 
GT^tion,  even  there  we  meet  the  de- 
Apiised  pebble.  Aguin  be  spri^ada  him- 
lelf  out  in  dreary  vastness  over  the 
plains  of  Asia  and  Africa ;  he  creates 
UlOM  terrible  deserts,  where  tbe  tink- 
ling af  the  cameUs  bell  alone  breaks  tbe 
deul  ailen^ew  Tbei%  the  soil  bums,  tbe 
air  glows,  hot  vapors  alone  seem  lo 
Ufa*  But  even  here  the  pebble  tries 
to  create  new  shapes.  He  piv^es  lam- 
■elf  np  to  the  wild  sports  of  the  winds; 
lik«  a  huge  water-^pout  be  rusbes 
ap  and  down  tbo  fearful  waj6te,  or  be 
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paints  with  endianted  colors  wondrous 
Images  of  cool  gmrdenSf  blue  bills  and 
refresh inp  fountains. 

Even  into  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Nature  he  find  bis  way.  He  wrestles 
with  tbe  powers  of  the  earlb  and,  after 
conquest,  compels  tbe  to  to  serve  bim  as 
useful  aHies,  Wheat  and  oats^  rye  and 
barley,  all  need  a  flinty  soil ;  all  grass- 
es, that  fe^  our  domestic  animals  and 
ourselves^  dhnk,  with  their  roots  in 
rain  and  spring  water,  krige  quantities 
of  dissolved  flint  It  is  an  bumble  and 
despised  thing,  tbe  worthless  straw  and 
tbe  low  stalk  of  grtiss ;  and  yet  it  m^ 
passes  in  beauty  and  boldness  of  struc- 
ture tbe  graceful  palm  and  tbe  storm- 
de  fy  Log  oak .  Slily ^  slow  ly ,  the  pebbl  e's 
tiniest  parts  mingle  with  the  soli  waters 
of  the  earth,  and  ascend,  through  root 
and  rmdide^  into  the  heart  of  joyous 
plants.  Man  has  no  lofty  steeple,  tbe 
world  no  proud  pyramid,  that  can  com- 
pare with  the  airy  and  yet  solid  stnio- 
ture  of  the  humble  blade  of  grass. 
Thanks  to  the  little  pebble,  its  boUow 
column  rig 05  high  above  moss  and  clod ; 
its  tower  tills  story  after  story  witb 
rich  foi>d  for  man ;  the  rain  cannot 
enter  into  tbe  safe  chambers;  tbe  wind 
can  bend  but  not  break  tbe  elastic 
pillar. 

Thus  tbe  pebble  anites  with  bis  ene- 
my, water,  to  create  a  new  world,  and 
to  become  it*elf,  as  it  were  a  life -en- 
dowed being.  He  ceases  to  be  tbe 
rigid,  unbending  stone;  with  the  */ny 
drop  be  enters  into  organic  creati^. 
He  feeds  now  upon  tlie  ethereal  elc- 
menifi  of  air  and  fire,  and  aids  in  build- 
itig  up  a  new  organic  kinplotn.  Surely, 
there  are  bcituoos  in  stoties?.  Was  there 
ever  sermoti  preached  that  taught  more 
clearly  the  tmnstiguration  of  even  life- 
less matter,  and  its  resurrect  ion  in  a 
higher  woHd. 

The  pebble  spends,  however,  not  all 
of  bis  creative  jjower  on  tbe  Vegetable 
Kingdom  only ;  be  works  in  a  still 
bigber  world  also,  and  gives  a  form  and 
a  house  to  mi  Hi  on  a  endowed  with  anj- 
nial  lire.  When  they  die,  he  gathers 
together  their  aliandoned  home  with 
wonderful  care,  and  buihls  out  of  mi- 
nute^  mo&tly  invisible  shells,  wide  plains 
and  towering  mountains  1  Does  lliis 
not  remind  one  of  tbe  encbaeted  prin- 
cesses of  Eastern  tales t  Here  also 
there  are  liftings,  ^^^  belnji^s  without 
number,  held  in  the  icy  bond^  of  death, 
waiting  ft>r  the  day.  when  the  great 
word  shall  be  spoken,  that  will  change 
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deftth  ciii(?e  raore  mUt  Ufe,  tod  sorrow^ 
Into  joy, 

Thu^,  through  plants  and  unimals,  the 
DebblG  has  risen,  ever  brighter^  belter, 
ind  moro  useful  m  the  great  household 
^f  Nature.  No  longer  a  solfiBh  reclusej 
he  now  of^rs  a  bruther^ia  band  to  otlier 
elemeDtSj  and,  with  tbeir  aid,  he  entt^rj 
into  ana  builds  up  himself  a  higher 
worhl  We  know  that  ererj  drop  of 
our  spring  water  contains  pome  little 
Atoms  of  the  pebblff^  and  plant,  animal 
and  man  driuk,  all  alike,  with  this  watcfj 
an  indispensable  element  of  their  life. 
M^^s  Yerj  bod  J,  it  is  said,  holdi  flint  i 
he  drinks  it  in  his  watcr^  and  cats  it  in 
his  lentils,  his  beans^  and  his  cabbage. 

But  eiren  this  does  not  satiafj  the 
pebble'si  anibition.  He  feels  his  longing 
towards  light — for  eTon  stones*  ''the 
whole  creation  groancth  and  travaileih 
in  pain  *  * — ti  o  t  y  e  t  satisfied .  He  presses 
;  oil  war  df  upward  to  the  great  light  of 
heaven,  and,  at  lajt,  by  a  new  union, 
becomes  light  itaelfj  bodilv^j  tangible 
light. 

Phcenieian  merchants,  wo  are  told, 
in  days  of  yore  kindled  a  fire  on  the 
sandy  shores  of  Africa^  and  saWf  to 
their  amazement,  a  beautiftd  niass, 
bright  and  clear,  formed  in  the  agheEi. 
The  wily  merchants  carefully  gathered 
the  strange  pieces  and — glass  was 
invented.  More  recent  researches  haTo 
diecorered  glass  in  the  cities  of  the 
dead  of  old  Egypt,  and,  if  there  ^s  no 
,  error  about  it,  CTcn  ancient  KineYch 
itself  knew  the  precious  material. 

Thus  the  humble  pebble  became  the 
invaluable  medium  by  which  we  can  let 
light  into  the  dark  night  of  our  dwell- 
ings.    The  poor  Ksquimaux  still  builds 
his  miserable  hut  like  the  beasts  of  the 
[field,  darkening  and  closing  all   apor- 
L  tureSj  to  keep  out  snow  and  rain,  frost 
and  ice.     Other  nations  are  reduced  to 
thin  layers  of  horn^  which  allow  a  faint 
light  to  sift  through  the  opaque  raate- 
[  rial,  but  soon  lose  even  this  transpar- 
i  ency  under  the  influence  of  wind  and 
[  weatheri     Better  fares  the  contented 
1  peasant  of  Siberia^  who    gathers  the 
ample  stores  of  mica  around  his  hut, 
cuts  them  into  small  thin  panes,  and 
[  thus  enjoys  a  dotihtful  light,  equally  far 
^  from  the  joyous  brightness  of  day  and 
the  sweet,  8leep'brin|*;ing  coziuess  of 
[  night.    Few  only  could  be  able  to  afford 
the  costly  luxury  of  the  so-called  win- 
I  dow-pane   mtiecle  of  Chinese  waterti, 
[  and  yet  fewer  fitiU  ever  think  of  what  % 
i  Imo  bie&sing  the  little  pebble  is  to  us 


in  his  new  form  of  glass !  How  rfistly 
superior  is^^thanks  to  him — the  pc>of«tt 

laborer's  hut  now  to  the  gorgeous  pili» 
ces  of  ancient  Rome.  Neither  the  splen- 
did mansions  of  her  senators  nor  the 
glorious  tem  pies  of  Athens  and  Memphis 
knew  the  cheap  comfort,  the  simple 
beauty  of  glass.  Now,  poor,  indexed,  and 
wretched  must  be  the  man  who  eannot 
invite  the  cheerful  tight  of  day  into  his 
humble  dwelling,  and  yet  keep  stortn 
and  rain,  wind  and  weather  at  bay. 
And  as  light  comes,  a  welcome  gue^t,  to 
his  hearth,  so  his  eye  Can,  unimpeded  by 
wickerwork  or  wooden  ghutu>r,  a^  of 
old,  now  pass  freely  beyond  the  narrow 
domain  of  his  little  home.  It  can  reach 
far  and  free  into  God's  beauteous  crea- 
tion, and  even  the  poor,  sick  sufferer  on 
his  couch  may  glaoden  hi.^  eye  with  the 
sight  of  green  treeSj  and  his  mind  by 
looking  upward  into  the  blue  hearen 
where  his  great  Father  dwells,  that  will 
never  forsake  htm. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  great 
value  of  glass  retnained  bo  long  uuae* 
knowledged.  It  is  true  that  PhoMiieiai 
and  Carthfiginian  merchant -pnneea  glo- 
ried in  their  lai^ge,  brilliant  glass  rues 
as  the  costliest  jewels  they  posaeased 
Nero  and  Hadrian  even  yet  counted 
tliem  as  by  far  the  most  precious  trea- 
Furea  of  their  palaces  and  paid  nearly 
half  a  million  for  one.  To  keep  their 
rich  wines  in  glass  and  to  drink  the  gen- 
erous lluid  out  of  glass  was  given  only 
to  a  fewj  the  richest  of  the  land.  En* 
rope  appreciated  it  still  more  slowly. 
The  royal  palace  of  rich  England  could, 
in  the  year  1661,  boajt  of  g:lass  win- 
dows only  in  the  upper  stories;  the 
lower  were  closed  with  shutters. 

Those   I'hcenicians   who   first  mad^ 
gksa,  did  certainly  not  anticipat*  that 
they  had  thus  created  a  charm  by  which 
man  would  hereafter  obtain  tlie  most 
signal  triumphs  in  science.     Th^^y  wew 
pleaEcd  witli  its  bright  cotorinj^.  they 
fashioned  it  into  graceful  vess<^,  they 
shaped  it  into  a  thousand  fonns,  but 
they  knew  not  that  a  glance  through 
the  glassy  pebble  would  open  to  tlieir 
near-sighted   eye  the   w^onders  of  the 
Universe,     With  the  lens  mun  gorenw 
the  whole  world,     He  tells  the  rays  of 
the  snn  10  come  and  to  il        '       his 
bidding ;  he  gea Iters  thenj  ^es 

and  he  binfl^  .i.  ...  ».,..*]  ,,jp 

united  strc-  t^ 

storicB,  the    ....  ...     .  ..,.,.,.    ,,    .,1^ 

the  diamond.  Noar-&ighted  or  liir- 
sighted,  he  takes  a  glass  and  iht  nj^ 
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or  Irght  are  m%dt  to  Ml  where  lie  pleuses^ 
so  that  he  may  eee  whii;  Nature  eeetned 
to  have  denied  him.  What  a  progress 
k  this  from  the  huge,  unwieldy  glasa 
globe,  filled  with  water,  of  which  Seneca 
males  with  wonder,  and  which  the 
Af»b  Al  flascm  perhaps  alreadjr  cm- 
plojed  to  magnify  small  objects  t  Now 
the  general  on  the  battle-field, and  the 
bold  sea*capLain  on  the  wide  ocean  mar- 
ihali  their  wjde-ecattercd  forces  by  the 
aid  of  their  glasses.  But  the  greatest 
of  triumphs  it  accomplishes  in  the 
bands  of  the  Aalronomer.  The  whole 
world  lies  before  him;  with  one  glance 
be  lookft  through  unmeasured  epace  and 
into  times  unknowa  to  mati.  The 
secrets  of  the  Uniterse  are  Uid  open 
so  hitn  >  the  Btara  reTCftl  to  him  the 
eternal  hws  of  the  world,  and  his  mmd 
is  lifted  up  to  the  Infinite.  Step  by 
fftep  the  despised  pebble  thus  becomes 
tbe  teacher  of  mankind.     He  tempts 


the  mind  of  man  f^om  invention  to  in- 
ventions^ he  becomes  gbss,  lens,  teles- 
cope. And  he  is,  perhaps,  greater  yet 
when  he  leads  man  not  to  the  infl* 
nitely  greats  but  to  the  iu finitely  &mull 
Uow  diminutive  appears  the  microscope 
by  the  side  of  the  gigantic  telescope  of 
LordRosse!  And  yet  who  dnt^  gay 
which  ia  the  greater,  the  world  bi  the 
blue  hearens  abovfc,  or  the  world  in  the 
drop  of  water  ?  Truly,  the  pebble  has 
become  liglit  itself;  it  has  shown  man 
two  invisible  worlds :  the  grea^  lost  !ii 
unmeasurable  distance,  the  small^  k^st 
in  in vi  sible  diminut  i  vencsG .  Th  e  pebble 
is  the  restless  spirit  of  the  world  of 
stones^  that  yeamelh  and  travaileth 
after  light.  It  enters  the  eervlce  of 
man  and,  a  slave,  it  becomes  his  master. 
It  endows  him  with  unknown  worlds; 
it  awaies  in  him  li Ting,  heaven-inspired 
thougbt-s^surelv^  it  is  more  than  ''only 
a  pebble!" 


THE  COUNT  HE  CAGLXOSTBO, 


IT  was  a  lovely  autumnal  afternoon, 
on  the  vigil  of  All  Sainti,  when  the 
Cardinal  de  Rohait,  prince-bishop  of 
8tm»bi3r^,  rfowly  returned  to  his  epia- 
€0|Hil  palace,  from  the  eelebratitm  of 
tbe  m&ea  in  the  netgfaboriiig-  cuthedrrtU 
Of  an  imposing  presence,  gmceful  man- 
ners and  elcj^nt  tanto^,  hj^  Eminence 
weH  became  the  sumptuou«i  robes  which 
adorned  his  person.  On  this  oe^^&^ti, 
however,  far  less  than  its  eustomai^ 
magnificence  was  displayed  ia  his  toi- 
lette. His  alb,  thongu  of  the  mo.^t  pre- 
dutia  English  lace,  was  not  such  as, 
wofked  tn  point  d  taiguiUe,  and  valued 
td  ofie  hundred  thcmsand  iivres*  he 
WH^  wont  to  exhibit  at  Verf*ailles,  be- 
fr>re  the  eyes  of  n>yalty  ;  hia  missal, 
though  of  such  antiquity  and  splendnr 
aa  would  liave  bronj:]rnt  tears  of  admi- 
ratioii  to  the  eyes  of  a  modem  bibho- 
maniac,  was  not  the  inc^^timable  family 
bevT'Ioom,  the  lea.=t  illimiii^ntion  of 
which  was  a  the/  d'mupr£,  and  whose 
covers  alone  werte  studded  with  pre- 
doufl  stones  to  the  value  of  a  duke^s 
ransom.     His  abstracted  glance  hut  too 

Slnluly  showed  that  the  popular  voice 
id  not  err  when  it  wbisjtercd  that  the 
Hioii^ts  of  ill  is  Prince  of  the  Church 


were  not  always  with  bis  pulpit  and  hiB 
breviary,  wLattiver  there  wa.<t,  how- 
ever, of  medi tuition  in  his  manner,  it 
diimppear^'d  before  bis  high  p*4Itencss* 
like  thi3  morning  mi^iA  bc^brt*  the  rayn 
of  the  summer  sun^  as  he  weloomifd 
withiu  his  palace  two  of  the  noblest  of 
the  neighboring  gentry,  the  Baron  and 
Baroness  D^Oberkircli,  The  convenm- 
tioii  became  at  once  animated  and 
piquant,  when,  suddenly,  die  doors  of 
the  apartment  were  thrown  open,  and, 
with  a  ceremony  as  though  be  wero  ad- 
mitting a  sovereign  prince,  the  groom 
of  the  chambers  announced  i 

^'  His  Eminence  the  Ckiuut  de  Csg- 
UostTO !" 

For  some  time  paj^t  this  person  bad 
been  dweUiuf:  in  Btra>burg,  eiciting  the 
con^tjmt  admiration  of  the  crowd  and 
the  waiehfubiei^s  of  the  polic*^.  His 
manner  of  life  wa,^  the  subject  t>f  per- 
petuid  conversation.  His  couch  was  a 
simple  fouteuil,  his  only  food  the  cheese 
for  which  Al^c«  la  &mous,  and  bis  00- 
tenisible  occupataon,  the  healing,  b^ 
mimculou.^  powenit,  of  all  human  infirmi- 
ties. Hi;*  appearance  wii^  not  lesa  ibgu^ 
br  than  hii*  haUts,  bedecked  a.-^  bo  was 
with  diamonds  of  on  almost  ineredibk 
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B|  wlach  he  openly  iis£s^rt<;d  were 
f  lDiiiiiiliu;ture  of  his  own  bands. 
Imprcgscd   03  were*   Lis  guests  with 
\  tihe  ^dca  tliat  thiii  mysterioiiB  fftranger 
\  waa  nothias  less  than  a  dancerous  char' 
^ktan,  notlung  could  exceed  their  tnir* 
at  the  mixture  of  poUtenesf?  aod 
CDoe  with  which  the  Cardinal  re- 
^oeived  his  vtiiitor.     Fat  a  few  minutes, 
I  the  discourse,  interrupted  hy  tho  pre- 
iBencfi  of  a  stranger  *  j^e^^med   to  tiag, 
I  whcm^  Buddenly,  t'ngUntftro,  whose  cyea 
Jliad  Dot  iin^  hi«  introduction  been  re- 
[jsored  from  the  faoe  of  tAie  haronu^B, 
abruptly    addresBed    her.      With    tbo 
'  EUQst  precise  ininutenesft,  ho  went  over 
LalL  the  private  detailii  of  her  past  life* 
[This  was  not  unaceoiintable,    for    be 
(might  have  learned  it  ftotn  others.    But 
I  when  wo  find  him  with  equal  certainty 
[declaring'  to  her  the  future  history  of 
I  her  dome&tio  career,  we  are  forced  lo 
looincide  with  tho  lady  in  jironouncinji^ 
[him    a    singitlarly    adroit  ^o^sett    al- 
tbeit  iK)tlnng  more.     For  Madame   la 
iBarotme  was  oue  of  tliof^e  ladies  who^e 
opinloDS,  for  good  or  for  ill,  once  formed, 
only  fttrengtbened  by  tlie  lapse  cif 
Fiime  ;  ^he  never  wavered  in  the  dislike 
and  dif<re|?ard  in  which  slio  nited  the 
wizard.      It  was    othorvviiie   with    her 
host :  tho  prediction  of  the  very  hotir 
of  the   death   of   tho   Empress   Maria 
Theresa,  of  Austriat  made  to  him  by 
Ca^Uostro,  and  so  strangely  confirmed 
by  the  eventt  had  inspireij  him  with  a 
faith  that  no  f!ub@<equeut  pcrsnai^ioni^  or 
reasoning  could  shake.  He  w<.»uld  puldic- 
ly  display  a  diamond  seal  ring  on  which 
ho  hud  caui^ed  to  be  engraved  the  Ito- 
han  arms.     This  stoue,  valued  hy  com- 
petent Jewelers  at  twcnJy-itve  ihous^and 
iies»  CaglioRiTo  had  pmdueed  from 
da  crucible  in  tho  Cardinard  pres<!nc*v 
who  had  even,  from  beginning  to  end, 
^  lesbted  in  tho  operation.     What  won- 
"deTu  then,  that  he  trusted  to  the  evi- 
dence of   his  senses  1      Yet    all    tJiia 
while,  indeuendent  of  the  present  prtifit 
thutt  directly  or  indirectly,  ht^  managed 
to  extract  from  his  protectf>r,  C«|rlio!?tro 
[was  carefully  taking  the   breadth  and 
V depth  of  his  mind.     In  a  few  years,  as 
re  shaH  see,  be  turned  his  knowledge 
[Id  a  bitter  account, 

Suclu  ill  en,  wj*a  the  faith  of  Louts 
iSeti(?  Eduuard,  prince  do  Kohani  a  ear- 
liiuil  of  the  Holy  CuHege  nt  Home,  and 
bin  hup  fit  the  ancient  city  of  Strajsbiu'g ; 
ftur  iirs'fl  wo  Ihi  Miqiri^'d  at  die  credu- 
Bty  of  if  11  ex*iltt*d  a  persiinHge,  even  at 


lai^^H 


tiiat  recent  dote  m  the  history  of  elvili- 
xatiou,  when  we  redect  upon  tho  mental 

temper  of  the  age-  Though  tacitly 
abandoned  during  tho  earlier  part  of 
the  Beventeenth  century »  tho  doctrines 
of  the  permutation  of  metals,  of  the 
pMloiopher'a  stone,  and  tho  Elirir 
Vita^  had  secretly  returned  into  vogue 
with  a  certain  elasii  of  perMms  to 
its  cloB^e,  and  during  the  earlier  Oi 
eighteenth.  Indeed,  no  less  a  plti 
pher  than  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  ha,-*,  in 
our  o>vn  days,  intimated  the  possibility 
of  the  discovery  of  the  fonuer  secret ; 
wherefore,  tLcn^  should  we  morrel  that, 
a  hundred  yearn  o^o,  men,  pjftod  with 
lights  w  far  infcnor  to  his,  &b<iuld, 
wand*/ ring  in  dm'kncss,  blindly  grope 
after  the  flitting  gleams  of  tuo  ignii 
fatuus  at  whose  flame  they  fondly 
hoped  to  kindle  the  torch  tliat  should 
illumine  their  path  to  inexhauitiblc  days 
of  glory^  power  and  fume  ?  All  kings 
possess  not  ^\^  stem  self-will  of  Charles 
uf  Sweden,  of  whom  we  have  somo- 
where  seen  it  told  that  a  criminal,  undt^r 
sentence  of  death  for  some  dark  crime, 
boldly  claimed  hia  life  on  the  pretext  of 
his  ability  to  serve  tho  State  by  hii  won- 
drous faculty  of  changing  lead  and 
worthless  inm  into  the  purest  diver; 
which  secret,  according  to  tlic  tacred 
adage,  tliat  *■'■  aU  which  a  man  hii^  will  be 
given  for  his  life,"  he  offered  to  excliange 
for  liberty  and  pardon.  His  talent 
were  put  to  tlie  t^^^t;  and  spi^edOy  in* 
gots  of  the  precious  metal  CHjvcred  his 
dun geon  floo r»  Eu t  the  just  5n.i v en/ i^j' s 
only  I'eply  wa^,  to  order  the  wrt'tched 
man  to  immediate  execuiion.  Hitch 
puwers,  he  thought,  dangc-rous  at  any 
time,  became  doubly  £o  wbt^n  possessed 
by  one  capablo  of  the  most  bemous  of- 
f eases.  The  curious  reader  ivil!  find  in 
\h^  MtnuArm  dt  Richelieu  (  ip* 

ptly  without  parallel  in  Ef  n^ 

ture,  unless,  Indeed,  we  pi  It 

some  of  the  loosest  passa^^<  •  in^ 

ter),  a  detailed  aecomit  ol  ^luu! 
riments,  crowned,  too,  with  llkii 
Nor  did  tho  idea  of  commandaig,  ny 
aleliemical  *pelis,  tlio  inversion  of  the 
orders  of  Naturc^nay,  even  the  scr\  ices 
of  the  powers  of  darknei^s  tliemfclvt^s^ 
rest  limited  to  the  breast  of  ibi?  tsagc 
whom  toe  much  leaiiiing  had  ma^h*  unidt 
ortbe  peer  Oh  wbum  thestin>.^  .  n.  ■  i  *vns 
produced  by  too  Utile*      1  of 

mysterious  and  forbidden  w 

at  higher  game,  and  even  i  nf 

kiiig!^  and  prill cea  did  not  ibe 
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On  fh^  de^ith  of  the  Duke 
[of  Ofiftttum  (tiim  wbo  was  OftUe^  Or- 
I  0t.  Griic\iiv*N  111  0Ofi«eqiieao4^  of 
[lib  M^dmg  himMlf  omon^  thnt  rt?* 
^  on*  i)ody,)  the  cjou  of  tlie  K»^g(*nt 
[tJttkt)  of  OrfiMuis*  fi  f^vcTPi  cAl  wns  tiis- 
d  in  tilt?  l*nlnifi  Hf>v«.l  com  muni- 
_  with  itA  ma*itt.'r"s  apiirtinenU* 
[  Wiwi  ©pentad — it  rytdt'uUy  liad  not  be- 
[iatlbeon  enttTcJ  fnr  miiny  yK^tuit — all 
I  mttB  of  «kmt  1 '  £,  tTf  uti  M«  an 

1  nififi  ind  oalk-  llgf  wem  wlmw^ 

lid  twm^     bkulltf,  |.'>.wd(?n%t  fa^rba  of 

I  fBwte  to  ptifposei 

[iiiy_  •ottlftrrd  &lM>ut;  wbilp  a  iniwm- 
Bcii|r»br»ok,  la  tln^  niitfigraph  of 
'Btmit«  but  tfM>  i^kiiily  ^rideiiced 
ikao  been  tlin  ficciipEUit4>f  thia  cbam- 
Ad  if  tbe  Count  df^  Mi>dtMift  is  to 
l%i  bel«v«d«  ihtnf  h  nnothtT  ijistaxif^c*  of 
[fdll  gffttter  di?votiou  to  unlawful  ^tudii^s 
|#ao  iUa*  He  my»  iJiut  iti  bin  eomptLiiy 
Ifod  with  Ma  ^d,  th\^  C*mt\i  Jr*  prnvcnco 
f  iAdnQftinn  atsd  v>ii!i  -nl«  tun  pn- 
invokrtl  ihi>  [  'f  tbe 

t^nl  potmtnto  fin     ^      _  , -  uri'd* 
fThare  wmji  tint  hi  u^  torn  tic  in  ii'iA  np* 
[  fvmnoo :  on  tbi*  c^ontrnLrVt  hb  though 
"  Nifyl  of  tht^  mnk  of  his  qufutlorer, 
\  feeoDorting  iht^  Unt?, 

i*'Atild  Clcioljtt*' on  thJi  cicctisinii  prr- 
l  ymstiLf  in  tho  form  of  an  Ji|nrp€- 
I  jomgimuif  wbfiuc  Kligbtlv'tiuddtug, 
HBthofni  won*  tht^  ouly  ^yni]»toniH 
Fif ill fgnooits  oriffin,  Anioii^  iitlit-r  in* 
ElmiliM  MrtlcawTm  bo  iulontitxl  iho 

|Cbint  £  Fmv«  f -  *^'»  ln>  ph<mld  yi't 

|it  kil^g^'^^  cli  t  h  Q II  ii  1 1 1  »n  Im  - 

BQiigiit  0^     - ...itoirii  tto  nji4iLl> 

rbonM  to  I^uU  XVi.  two  i<fin»ftiid 

|rliten<.      But  tbt*  Cotijit  iictnjilly 

!  Ili^  ejtjWTi  a*  Louin  lh« 

»13  ^^-^t  and  bi»l  of  hb 

Wc,  i>l  C*Hin»<»*  do   lUTl   MMk    OUT 
?  Of  HlinpJ©,   09  tbo  Ofttfn 

I  Aijr  b»— to  bfdieve  llun  »t^ry ;  but  it 

[iwmi  fvry  c^rtntii  tbut  ii  wam  ri^kted 

[If  tbii  CVntit  df>  MofU'iiA  amoiitt  lik 

•!«•  lone  ln^furcr  iIki  FrondikBm* 

i;  md  a]nrr  all  it  lii  quitn  aa  cre^* 

Mb  m  ionw  of  tbi"  tiotionn  of  tht^*  prpi«nt 

l»o  mtieti  fcrr  ro  jil  and  nobk  d«i*lr<ni 

I  It..    *"^    '     *  -^        "   rri  wt*  now  to  tbo 
iftt  Count  d*^  ^''^g- 

Hiilr<  <  «»>   in   n».-   fiu»<^i  ijtiniouji  doyii  h& 


fft^l«4  Idiniielf,  wan,  beyond  a  dociH, 
tbf>  most  superb  and  siDgular  iin(H>Htar 
of  Ivis  tiino*  Bom  nt  FiiSi'rmo,  of  ob- 
ecum  ori^n,  on  th&  Htli  of  June,  1743, 
hiji  gi'numo  nftme  wan  pluiu  JoAc^ph 
Btilsamo*  Hit  pftreDt«,  Pietro  Bdiui- 
ujo  and  Felicb*  Brmconieri,  persona  of 
UK' an  O4.iuditl0]i  and  lowly  purfiuite^ 
could  little  have  fon^goen  that  tno  puny 
child  they  dandled  in  their  anns  wtui 
deitinod  to  eicite  na  great  a  aeoaatiyn, 
to  keep  ai  good  company,  to  ip«!id  ti 
much  money,  ond  to  accomplish,  per- 
bopg,  as  much  barm  as  any  man  of  hii 
epoch  i  whether  princely -bom  or  i.w>orly, 
whether  Juno*  Vcnim,  or  Minerva  pro- 
sided  at  bis  birth. 

HU  youth  ofibrdcd  a  not  unfair  prog- 
nostic of  the  current  of  bis  future  Ute. 
The  old  i*ietrti  dying»  tht^  caru  of  kin- 
dred Bought  tf I  provide  bis  on^bmted  Bon 
Willi  tt  good  I'dueation,  and  the  prunpect 
of  at  ieu£t  em!ii]^  bi^  ditys  ha  an  omcer 
of  ^ome  f»etty  n  UgioUi*  eutablinhment. 
liut  ttur  umbltlouA  Jonf^ph  was  not  ont 
to  hide  hin  t^dentj^  withlu  lh4i  walli  of  a 
mona!f%t4'r3%  CucuUus  n*mfaciim&9m£hUM^ 
At  school  or  at  convent^  hh  £nt  caro 
peeniii  to  have  bi^n  to  eiiset  nil  much 
mt**ebief  as  he  poEjuibly  could  produce; 
hif*n('j£t  to  nuj  uwuy.  With  itn  invinei* 
lile  tJiht*  f"E»r  dlKHputinn  of  every  descrip- 
tion, oiilv  prt>s  iih^d  that  h  hu lacked  oj 
n  forl>iddf*n  Hnviir,  bo  j«*iiiedt  bnwey<*r, 
a  cujinrity  for  acfjuinng  with  extrem« 
fiicihty  varidua  hmnelics  of  liHiruing, 
and  a  mont  wonderful  gift  for  lying. 
Ho  wa»  no  mean  nroEment  In  cbemi«tiy ; 
be  dri^w  with  «kdl;  be  poeMiiid  ttomi 
knowledge  of  medicine,  and  at  one  tlmt 
or  iiitolhcr  lx*came  mauler  of  an  infinity 
*>f  tiiugueH,  At  l\w  period  *4  which  wu 
Bprakt  however,  Jrnnng  wan  IjIh  ruling 

Iini*ivion<— >4m  nrt,  ny  liisi  masterly  know- 
edge  of  its  priuciplrp  and  prrictice,  den- 
tin ed«  on  more  timn  one  occasion,  to 
i^tzmd  btm  in  good  stcad« 

It  U  eiiifv  to  etmeeive  that  such  an 
Adjiiindilc  Cricbton  im  this  could  not 
long  remain  undiscovered  tu  Uiit  vicini*^ 
ty  of  I'alemKK  Not  an  intri^te*  not  a 
quarreh  ni»t  n  piece  of  pujiortme  ro^ai>* 
ry  could  tran«pire  (and  itomehow  tliey 
wvtra  of  uncommonly  frit]Uent  ocrur- 
rfmee  about  tlil»  time),  tlint  thu  t>oiice 
did  not  find  the  handiwork  of  Ma«ln 
liaUani  '  '  iHjtmviugit^  originator* 
On4»  v:  -aitte^t   «?f    llke^it  littlt 

i^KCapaijr^p  ii)LHi>;ht  in  the  end,  ralbcr  n 
dear  jtjki^  even  fi+r  tltt*  fncce»Bfulop«9n^ 
i(^,  wall  n  boui.  V\«  luw^4  UiM3i%  ^o  ^^j^ 
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off  upon  a  goldsmitli  immed  Marano. 
Uafiiig  perauadiid  his  pillj  dupe  gf  the 
e^steDce  of  a  trc&suro  as  vast  as  tliat  nf 
Monti!  Cri$>tOT  and»  like  it,  concealed  iu  a 
secn^t  cAvem,  Manmo  purchased  bis  itj- 
formation  for  aiity  pieces  of  gold*  Wlien 
night  liad  fairly  get  in*  tht?  goldsmith 
repaired  to  the  grotto,  and  with  hesitat* 
iiig  steps  slowly  penetrated  its  gloomy 
rece^^^  ;  but  no  sooner  had  Im  faiilj 
commt^Doed  digging  at  the  appointed 
spot  than  Balt^amo  and  a  crew  of  choice 
confederates,  disguised  as  gobUns  and 
devib,  fell  opon  ihe  luckless  treasure - 
fieHkL*r,  and  mtb  staves  and  bladgeons 
l>el»Wred  him  withiti  an  inch  of  hi^  life, 
Ttio  ri'puUed  %'ictim  was  not  alow  in 
diseovenng  the  prime  author  of  his 
wcM??,  and,  not  content  ^rith  a  legal  pro* 
cem  to  compel  the  restitation  of  tho 
money,  he  solemnly  vowed  to  wipe  away 
the  wounds  his  honor  hud  received  in 
virtue  of  the  blows  inflicted  on  iN  mor- 
tal tenementi  by  cuttmg  Sign  or  BaU 
samo^s  throat  on  the  first  convenient 
opporttmity*  Joseph  knew  the  gold- 
ami  th  to  bo  a  man  of  hi  a  word ;  Ite  bad 
likewise  recently  committed  a  hijppy 
forgery  of  a  will  in  favor  of  a  certain 
Marquij^  di  Maurigi,  and  ^ra  naturally 
fciirml  of  the  discovery  of  hii*  ingeniotis 
toils.  These  considerations  so  i>pei-ated 
aptm  his  aoul,  that,  liko  the  sagacious 
youth  that  he  waj?,  he  i^tlionk  the  du!*t 
from  his  shoes,  and  bndtt  the  walls  of 
his  native  city  of  Palermo,  and  the  cari 
iuo^hi  of  his  childhood,  a  long  farewell. 
It  would  be  uselejjs  to  follow  the  de- 
vious path  of  this  s^Jll  ordinary  swin- 
dler tlu'ough  his  various  wanclering^* 
Passuig  successively  by  the  names  of 
Ti*(cbii),  of  Mt^li^sJi,  of  Belmonte^  of 
the  aiarqiiis  di  Pellegrini,  of  Auim, 
Fenix,  and  Harat,  he  traveled  tlirough 
Greece,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  Rhodes,  at 
every  place  practicing  some  new  subtil- 
ty,  in  evc'i'y  land  acquiring  some  new 
learning*  and  at  least  a  superfiekl  smat- 
tering of  its  language.  Finally,  how- 
ever, he  brought  up  at  the  island  of 
Malta,  where  be  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  bis  tompugnon  dtt  voyage  during 
bis  later  traveb,  one  Altotiis — ^  persou 
whom  he  evidently  liad  reverenced  as 
his  *' guide,  phiiopophor,  and  frii'ud.-' 
Tiie  left  ruing  of  this  man  Cagliiistro 
painted,  iu  after  years,  Iu  the  most 
glowing  coloi-s.  Beyond  the  facti 
however,  that  be  seemn  tf>  have  de- 
voted long  and  satisjfactory  vesearch 
upon  the  subject  of  alchemical  secret*, 


aifd  bad  im  patted  much  recondite  in- 
formation conceruiag  the  same  to  his  vo- 
tary, we  know  EOthing  certain.  Througli 
this  coniteetion,  too,  he  became  iioqu4!iint- 
ed  with  pinto,  the  then  Grand  MajKer 
of  the  Knighte  of  ftlalta,  who  was  him- 
Belf  giveti  to  similar  experiments,  and 
WBi  patroniiEed  by  him  to  a  considerable 
eitent*  Furnished  by  Piiito  with  iutro- 
ductory  letters,  of  which  he  did  not  fidl 
to  make  the  utmost  use,  Balsamo  sol 
out,  after  his  companion's  death,  for  Ka^ 
pies,  whence  he  repaired  to  H^me.  At 
the  Eternal  City  he  gave  Ws  genius  for 
imposture  and  charlatardmn  fuO  pky. 
and  after  a  number  of  adventiu'ej^^  iu 
which  he  alternated  from  the  secret 
chambers  of  the  Cardimil  Ganganelli  (af- 
terwards Pope  Clemetjt  XIV,)  and  the 
then  Holy  Fatbtr  bim»elf  to  the  common 
town -jail,  he  finally  cjirried  his  exertions 
to  other  6eMs.  With  hhn»  looj  he  Uuu 
away  his  spouse,  a  certain  Lorenxa  Fe* 
liciani,  whom  he  Imd  wedded  at  Botue, 
and  from  whose  abundant  clmnas  be 
reaped  a  continued  hancst*  For  it  was 
a  maxim  with  this  man,  that  **^  adulterr 
is  no  criuie  in  a  woman  who  commits  it 
merely  on  account  of  her  interest,  and 
not  through  uffeetinn  for  anotht  r  mau 
than  her  husband  ;*^  and  he  never  failed 
to  recoucib  hU  heart  to  the  temi>otnry 
nbisfnce  of  its  legal  mL^trcss,  wbcnoTer 
he  eould  receive  what  Jie  constdcred 
a  satisfactory  compensatiou  in  ready 
cash. 

Iu  this  wisOt  then,  Cagliostro — afi  we 
suppose  we  may  as  weU  henceforth  styh* 
bini — wended  Ida  way  thn»ugli  Vi^rioiia 
parts  of  Europe.  At  Bdret-looH  and 
Madrid,  hia  mmus  o^perandi  wiis  so  pre- 
cisely dmilar  to  that  narrirt -^  ^'  *-nz* 
man  d*Alfarachc,  that  we  r.  >^i 

have  suspected  a  man  of  h  .  dv 

of  having  stolen  a  leaf  froin  i!  *  '  ■  ■ 
of  that  Spanish  rogue.  Hut  (.  n^h  ■-- 
tro  wag  no  vulgar  imitator ;  he  vran  a 
man  of  rare  ingenuity,  and  of  wbiitcrver 
other  crimes  he  may  have  besii  iruH^i 
be  is  not  justly  amenable  to  tho  ehaxge 
of  pliigiavism.  Fr**m  Lislwu  pa^*(ingto 
England,  he  remained  ibere  till  I  be  pa* 
tient^e  and  ihe  uiclinations  r»f  th+t  Eoti- 
doners  aeemed  exhausted,  an*!  tbrn  ac- 
cepting llie  overtures  of  ad  "  "ai. 
Kteur  Dupkij*ir,  bis  wife  j  If 
made  '*a  moontlgbt  thtting"  t  >  j'fim, 
where  they  lived  for  «ota«  timu  tn 
great  comforJ,  under  the  prot<?etioii 
and  eniirely  at  the  expens*}  i*f  that 
gaUant  man.     Hera  it  watj   thiit«  a(Wr 
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rvtiier  dbhi  -.  h*' 

to  bj   thi?    «  ^   thfit 

ij  pitUr  (*f  fiimti    with   whli-h  alt 

ncA  wnA  U>  W  SCI  cmm  dnz/li-d.     In 

dditiun  Ui  a  fmil]^  ptti^  which  bc«  hod 

tith'  m  lAmtUm  nrid  lUcwhort*  turned 

'   1 1  tit  bi   requit:tliL»tx 

|I»  f i  I  :  mi  i  ^H 1  Wf  rj* »   W  u*<  li  - 

f<»r    fiinnni^  Tn*:fihlii>M  iilJit  ln'Huiy 

D«»«li|^tex{on»  rtirngrd  bv  thu  h:(rjd  (if 

-  "-in    wiiji-s    whioh     xhould 

Hid  dfcivpitodcf  llic  luniy 

-liiii— these*  wi*rc  tlto  U'litt  i*f 

I aeeimiM&btii t^i t».     i I v  pntcn di' d  to 

t*  u> !  Ill  hfc,  to 

uiit  whzit- 

;!it  i.t(  hi'td- 

[»M<1,  whiit  i«  *  littlt»  Olid,  he  tii?n»* 

ytbtfttr*  »<:>  deitTiiusly  ii5  ucUudly 

(iry  r>ftt  n  to  prrfonir  Jill  th^t 

[1.    Hh'ight  of  Immh  pi'i'h«[»jt, 

Sftn  tn  part ;   a  prn^tical  kruiw* 

nf  Fill  tl'n*  m^ert't*  i>f  tbt*  Uvborri- 

U^  iLfht  itH  sbiift*  ■    niid 

itiun  whU'h  hi^  nin- 

put  ul  hi'  1 

:.     F*ird*i 

||f»revi*r  ho  well  t,  in  riHh'WVijr* 

rify  Olid  ri'ri>mi,       ^         "  ^  ■*. 

ngordcti^f  Frt 

,  ftDii  ttj  crviiti>  thvli  .. M.^.  -  „„.  ,. , 

iomu    ft*  wrij    iu«    mm 

ii&eMHi  uipoto  liiiMiiJe 
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Lirr  vvdt:^  t    in  'k  i'sM-tigntorrt 

"bi'V  wen  I  Id  find  hirgt* 

uKN'd 

over 


lircn  sartjinjTDing  there*  With  firti*j>t»ri- 
ty,  (!uglni»rro*«  genm»  bad  rhvii  equal 
to  iho  contitigeociea  of  Uio  t^a^e*  Binam 
account  of  hb  prwloua  history  w«« 
wanted;  luid  lie*  ftct  tidc.s  enough  tn  cir- 
cubtion  to  have  etitiafied  the  whole  of 
Piiri^*  At  vfinouii  timi?t<i  wkb  tlxe  monl 
N  tit*  in  II  unt^tion*  ho  wutitd  intitnatn  to 
hi         '^  ■  '  '  ,     .  f  hi»  on- 

;.  loieiil  ta 

ba\«'  riii>»M;  •    tJir  AfubllUl 

Nigiits'  Ea;  .  At  <iQe  time 

it  wai4  whi^^rLj<  If  Li.i^L  .M  wuji  an  lutta* 
diluviim;  thiU  ho  hiid  Jk'Ou  p^c^<^Jlt — ^ 
wt'ddiiig  guf^s^t— ^it  tin*  mtixriugi*  of  ( 'onu 
in  Galilee,  Agiun,  he  was  tho  nnlural 
mm  of  ibt^  ttrand  MiL^^tt^r  at  Valt^ttJ*,  by 
a  Turkipb  princi^ws  c^iplurifd  by  his  gul- 
h*yH*  Bat  the  yiORt  rurrc^nt  tale  was, 
tliiit  bo  Wii^*  tin*  oidy  »i»n  of  th^it  unfor- 
tiinnti*  PiulUm  of  1  rv^hi^uidci  wlio  biiil 
»i*mv  thirty  or  forty  yvun  before  h>»t 
lH>th  ibronr  and  lifi;  in  a  popular  tumults 
Priviitt'ly  f^inveyed  from  tlusso  srtonea 
of  dangur  by  hi*  wii»t5  tutor,  Altt*tii*<t  th« 
young  prince  was*  cjirried  to  MtdjtiiL, 
*mv  of  llic  bttl)'  eitii?ii  of  the  ^labonietiin 
i^rci'd,  wbi^rts  inidttr  Un^  ininnnliate  pro- 
(ct  tilin  of  l!n>  Mo&h<m  8hcrifr,  Ite  was 
bmugbt  up  not  oidy  in  all  the  know- 
hilnv  of  lbi«  Kgyptiann,  but  (iLmi  m  tlio 
fmUi  and  wi(r*hi|>  i>f  th**  Cbri*tian 
chiir^'ln  Finally,  for  rcawuiH  of  ^tuW, 
AltoUi^  M't  out  with  him  on  tbcir  trav- 
el r^,  aod  hii  riaw  ibe  trorhb 

J  low  ihei*!.^  t'onlliclini^  utorii^**  wert*  U 
Ix'  rtHXKii'iled  it*  im  bnhiijei«*  of  t»un» 
fton  nof*i^  kintiijt  rtmtmrn'fe  litfJi*  On* 
tbinjj^  i^  ccrtrdn*  l'a^lu»ixtfo  at  I'arix  wa% 
no  viil|f:{ir  I'hiirhitjni*  To  him,  an  it 
wrrn,  tlin  arcana  of  XalUfe  wcrt*  re- 
vi*a(f*d ;  from  hirn  no  »ecreis  werct  bid^ 
His  sdmi*  were  tHjniitiinl  and  Ijbcfntl. 
Jle  pTufett(<4H[  lo  curt^  Ibe  siek,  to  bisil 
ibe  iYfiiiiidi*d  hy  a  bliigle  t4.iu<:b,  atid 
cniwdMof  ih*^  fHMirthri>iigi'd  ar«jinid  bttiu 
blej^>*bt  !  that  guv**  UiHn  bi'allll# 

*^HiH  m/*    Hiyn    1^%  Borde, 

**anin  '    *  '     "  '  ::  jjoniyn : 

hii*  «<|  I  -  of  Jlrv, 

penCflllM'     iM     iJ:i^     i."ic"i,n    "i     ^^^'Nt     "''til, 

Awjuainti^d  with  alnm**  vwry  hn.^H,... 

'  f  !  "nipe  tuid  Ajila,  hi*  ^lotpirn^  ^   t^  of 

ri»  yUlWlO  UDllOWd  id:    it  <oni- 

V    ittbdUM    Affi    hmi^U     nnus     tiiu 

^  wjlb"— *•  I  have  ii»  Ajh 

parugfin  of  Mil  rac**  I  ''***- 

9ttii  ui  u  >iv^t  ,1'idonii  ilih-d  wiib  »ick  and 

tirn'Tv,      Tlii    ti  his;;:  f^^'^^  r,ni    tii  nrp^tbiT^ 
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lie  would  cover  them  with  gifts  and 
boimllost  and  at  lost  dismiss  those  who 
had  sought  him,  depressed  with  disease 
and  poverty,  iii  tlte  full  glow  of  health 
and  hope.  Hia  charities,  not  only  sani- 
tary but  pecuniary,  knew  no  bounda 
Thrice  in  each  week  was  the  preceding 
spectacle  ropeated,  and  more  than  £fteon 
thousand  persona  in  Paria  alone  owe  to 
him  health  and  prosperity."  Nor  were 
Bueh  sentiments  peculiar  to  the  author 
of  the  LellTes  sur  la  ^Suisse  ;  M-  de  Mi- 
romesnil,  M.  de  Vcrgennca,  the  Marquis 
de  SegUT^  and  many  others,  statesmen, 
cabinet  minister,^,  men  of  rank  and  per- 
fectly fumiliar  with  the  world,  l>ear  the 
most  exalted  testimony  U>  the  virtues 
and  genius  of  this  arch  impostor,  A 
few  wanderings,  after  leaving  Paris  at 
this  juQctUTe,  had  brought  him,  in 
1780,  to  Straaburg,  where  ♦  as  we  have 
seen,  lie  won  the  confidence  of  the 
Cardinal,  and  no  doubt  coaened  him 
handsomely  mjder  the  rose.  When 
Bohan  repaired  to  court,  C'agliostro 
was  not  f€Lr  distant ;  and  it  was  prob- 
ably from  probing  the  efforts,  which 
vanity  and  wounded  tst'lf-lovc  prompted 
the  prelate  to  ^^^y\  m  order  to  restore 
himself  to  favor  with  the  King  and 
Queen  that  he  took  the  Hal  of  putting 
into  execution  tlie  moii^t  audacious,  the 
most  reckless  and  ouo  of  tlie  moiit  heavy 
robberies  that  ever  was  committed.  In 
1773,  Hoban  had  been  appointed  Am* 
bassador  at  Vienna  by  Louis  XV,, 
where  his  indiscretions  made  him  m 
obnoxiijus  to  Maria  Theresa  tliat  she 
used  every  effort  to  obtain  his  recall ; 
which  she  did  not  succeed  in  effecting, 
however,  iiil  two  months  after  Louis 
XVL  had  ascended  the  throne.  Na- 
turally, Marie  Antoinette  cherished  no 
other  feelings  but  those  of  person ol 
euitipatliy  t^>ward3  a  man  whose  dis- 
patches to  his  own  court  had  conveyed 
little  eke  than  satires  and  caricatures  of 
her  motlier,  her  kindred,  and  even, 
covertly,  of  herself.  While,  then,  the 
King  recompensed  his  titular  serriees 
hj  conferring  upon  the  Cardinal  new 
dignities,  and  emoluments  to  the  amount 
of  1ml f  a  million  of  francs  annucdly,  both 
he  and  his  Qufen  made  no  secret  of 
tiieir  determination  to  withhold  utterly 
from  his  Emineuco  all  tliose  smiles  and 
graeidus  words  that  mark  the  peculiar 
lilt  of  a  favorite  at  court  Too  ktt!,  he 
found  out  that  the  **  fjates  of  mercy  ■ ' 
hail  been  shut  upon  him,  and  tjiat  he 
was  virtmdly  baaished  from  all  the  royal 


intimacies.  To  restore  Hmsolf  to  &¥or 
now  became  the  darling  paaaion  of  his 
soul,  and  we  shall  see  to  what  lengths 
it  led  him,  in  the  celebrated  al^ir  ot  ths 

Diamond  Neck  bee. 

This  episode  brings  another  cha- 
racter upon  the  stage,  in  the  person 
of  Jeanne  de  Luz  de  Saint  Hetiiy  dij 
Valois,  Countess  de  la  Motte,  a  womtui 
whose  career  was  to  the  fidl  as  adventur- 
ous, as  abundant  in  the  utmot^t  extremes 
of  prosperity  and  adversity  aa  the  miibt 
confirmed  reader  of  romances  coold  de- 
sire. Though  bi>m  at  Fontelle^  m 
Champagne,  in  1752,  in  the  greatest 
poverty  and  indigence,  she  was  the 
Imeal  descendant  of  Henry  IL,  of 
France,  through  his.  natural  sum  Henry 
de  St,  Remiv  by  Nie*jle  do  Savtgni. 
The  Marquise  de  BtJidain-Viiliors,  wife 
of  the  Provost  of  Piuis,  had  found  this 
girl  and  her  bn>ther  begging  alms. 
Ascertaining  tlieir  condition,  she  had 
them  educated  at  her  own  expeose,  find 
in  due  season  presented  their  pedigree 
to  dTio^cier  do  Serigoi,  tho  Kiiig-at- 
arms,  mid  chief  herald,  m  to  sp«.-tLk,  of 
tiie  nobility  of  France.  This  ceremony 
was  necessary  for  her  prasentation  al 
court :  the  general  rule  being,  tli,at,  ^ve 
in  cei-Uiin  j^peeified  exceptions,  all 
Frenchmen  as [n ring  to  that  honor  must 
produce  their  certifii'd  pedigree,  eihifait* 
mg  a  clear  noble  descent  since  the  year 
1^>9.  Accordingly  they  wen>  duly  re- 
ceived liy  Louis  XVl.  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  were  presented  with 
Bubstiintial  marks  of  the  royal  bounty. 
But,  unfortunately,  these  children  were 
most .  unwordiy  objeeta  of  ikny  such 
favor.  The  brother  terminated  a  pro* 
fli^te  life  witliout  doing  anything  to 
bring  him  under  our  nt^tice  here.  The 
sister  married,  in  ITi^O,  the  Count  de  la 
Motte,  an  officer  in  tJie  service  of 
Count  d'Artois,  afterwards  Charles  Xi^ 
FaUing  intti  mj  intrigue  with  the  UardipJ 
iml  do  llohan,  she,  in  a  luckless  hou 
ifor  hiin,  mj  del  took  to  speed  hb 
with  tiie  queen.  In  this  buiiuefis 
only  coadjutors,  according  to  her  o-r 
story,  were  her  husbaJid  and  Cagliostrg*] 
From  time  to  time  she  c*3nifiirtL»d  Im 
employer  with  pretended  assurances  i 
her  success,  while  she  busily  &pongt:4| 
upon  bis  purse.  Thriftless  and  eitrava*! 
gant  to  a  degree,  the  prelate  little  re<L^ke4l| 
by  what  means  he  procured  the  fmi*h 
to  gratify  his  present  pkosurt's;  und^l 
the  ci>nspi raters  found  him  a  fnutful  t^f 
souree^      But  they  aimed  at  a  inom* 
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brUEntif  toup  dt  main.  The  pomt  was 
to  bno^  tho  Cardinal'^  ci^duliiy  up  to 
tiie  desired  pitch,  Accdniinglj,  Ma- 
dame de  la  Motbe  persuaded  him  to 
write  &  letter  to  her  Majesty  ;  to  which, 
with  ^at  mysterj,  she  brought  him  a 
lorgea  reply*  The  enraptureil  courtier, 
gnJkdbja  few  ikLse  liues,  made  his 
next  note  more  cor«iiai ;  that  which  he 
received  in  response  wa;*  couched  in 
fimflar  temis.  Letter  after  letter  thus 
passedt  till,  at  ]asU  the  Qtieeti  was  made 
(a  confess  a  positive  possioD  for  the 
Cardinal,  and  only  re*ifa'uitied  by  raaaoos 
of  itate  from  publicly  (Hjuntcnandng 
lutii.  Now  was  the  moment  t(>r  tho 
plotterB  to  strike.  The  royal  jewelers, 
MM*  Boehmer  and  Bas^ange,  had  about 
this  tjmje  rainly  importuned  the  Queen 
to  purchase  firom  tliem  a  diamond  neck- 
lace, of  the  value  of  nearly  eighteen 
bimdred  thousand  franca,  or  ovar  three 
bimdred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  :  she 
admired  it  va^^tly,  but  had  not  the 
iBooey,  and  would  not  become  the  pur- 
'*  iser*  The  Ctuinte^s  one  eveuitig 
ited  M.  Boehmer,  and  with  mimy  in- 
junctitins  to  iecreey,  ttnd  a  oock-and- 
bttll  sU*Ty  ot  her  DUitne&s's  reasons,  ex- 
Miitled  a  foi^d  letter  from  tlje  Queen, 
oon.-^enting  to  take  tho  nock  lace  at  the 
prici?  of  sixteen  hundred  tiiousaad 
francs.  Kot  doubting  the  authcu- 
ticity  of  the  document,  but  unwil- 
ling to  geU  on  credit  such  a  valn- 
able  article  without  some  mor^  positive 
■eoiltity  for  its  payment,  the  jeweler 
— — -^^d  that  if  her  Majesty  bud 
for  nt>t  appearing  pubUcly  as 
lyer,  she  might  pt  rhnps  etnploy 
Mend  of  sufficient  stability  to 
the  purehn.«e  for  her,  She  could 
with  her  friend*  and  he  with  the 
bant^.  **  Very  well/*  quoth  La 
she  will  doubtless  agree  to 
terms :  ono  of  the  most  conj*ider- 
able  dignitaries  of  the  court  «hiiM  call 
on  T^ou  iu  a  few  days,"  Of  course^  her 
Tietim  was  10  be  the  Cerdinal.  An  in- 
ttmation  of  the  Queen's  desires  was  given 
him^ — but  he  atill  hnug  back.  Theu  a 
formal  procuration,  authorising  him  to 
purchase  die  necklace  iu  her  name, 
lyable  in  four  sums,  of  fuur  hundred 
ou^mnd  francs  each,  nt  iutervais  of 
mfpijths*  itnd  signed  Marie  AntfAntUt 
France t  was  conveyed  to  him, 
n  promise  tiiai  any  favor  tn 
r  to  grant  him  would  not  be 
by  the  Queen  to  the  grace- 
aecompltJ»hed  eavalier  who  was 


&o  wiUine  to  aid  her  desfign*  The  arro 
gant  prelate  put  on  these  words  thisir 
must  ttberal  construction,  and  probably 
not  lem  to  his  amazement  than  delight, 
his  overtures  were  accepted.  A  Becret 
interview  with  a  disguised  lady,  under 
the  cover  of  the  night  and  in  the  groves 
of  Versailles,  crowned  bis  fehcity.  It 
is  wonderful  how  a  man  so  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  court  could  have  mis^taken 
a  professioual  character  of  the  very 
lowest  claims,  named  Oliva,  (for  it  was 
no  other  whom  he  had  thus  encounter- 
ed*) for  the  stately  and  beautiful  Marie 
Antoinette.  The  very  «^iguature  to  the 
pnicuration  should  have  warned  bim  of 
the  unposture.  Their  simple  initials* 
or  at  most  the  Christian  name,  was  the 
only  method  of  signature  to  the  Queetis 
of  France,  It  is  true,  and  the  circum- 
stance is  worth  noting,  that  there  dwelt 
at  that  riim\  in  a  small  mansion  Lo  the 
park  at  Versadlle?,  a  daughter  of  Joseph 
IL,  (brother  of  Marie  Antoinette)  by  & 
morcanatic  marriage  with  the  Countess 
Wtlhehnino  do  B — ,  whose  resemblance 
to  ber  aunt  was  of  the  roost  striking 
eharacter.  But  this  young  lady  lived 
in  the  most  perfect  secluijion  with  a 
single  govemesg,  rfceiving  no  oooipatiy 
but  the  Qim^B  and  the  PtiiiGess  Boyal, 
(afterwards,  in  our  day,  Duchosse  d* An- 
goulfeme,)  and  the  secrt't  of  her  origin 
was  hiuited  to  the  breasts  of  her  vi^tura. 
It  i^  only  from  the  revelations  of  the 
Princess  de  Lamhalle,  thut  innocent 
but  ill- fated  friend  of  the  QnceiiV,  that 
this  narrative  has  reached  u».  And 
there  also  remains  no  doubt  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  woman  Oliva  with  the  prt*- 
tended  Queen.  In  raptures  with  Inn 
succegst  the  Cardinal  flew  to  M.  Boeh- 
mer and  greedily  acceded  to  bii*  term^. 
The  necklace  waj  banded  over  to  the 
Countess  to  be  delivered  to  the  Queen  ; 
her  husband  at  once  conveyed  it  to 
England,  and  tliere,  breaking  tl  up,  be 
soon  managed  to  dispose  of  hU  ill-got- 
ten  spoib  What  share  Caplioi>tro  had 
ill  this  scheme  we  c4imiot  pt*mt  out  with 
prec  l«iion ,  Pro  ba  b  Jy,  ho  we  ve  fi  b  i  s  mas- 
ter-hand merely  traced  out  Uie  move- 
ments to  be  made,  leaving  to  his  subor- 
dinate the  danger  and  the  execution- 
Certain  it  is,  wiat  Ei^taux  de  Villette 
waa  the  foiger  of  the  letter,  aj>d  i hat  no 
legal  proof  could  be  found  to  im^ilicate 
Caglioitro  in  the  meshes  of  Jtii^tice,  or 
even  to  deslTT»y  liim  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Cardinal,  K»r,  as  iu  all  sucb  cases,  a 
day  of  reckoning  came  at  hist-     The 
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j#*wpleT»  flstomshed  at  not  receiving  the 
fir*t  *di  months'  installmenf,  appeali?^ 
Id  the  Queen.  An  investigation  frjl1o^> 
edf  and  everything  tM*cnmc+  tnantfe^t. 
Th©  Canlinal  was  pubiicly  tnkt^n  into 
custody-,  to  the  pFodigioiiM  indignation 
of  the  Prince  de  Conde,  the  l^farMhal  de 
Soubisp,  the  Princc&s  dc  M  arrant  and 
all  the  oth*^r  branches  and  ennnoc- 
tions  of  the  K'lhan  family,  \i^ho  Had  not 
yet  n*covfrt*d  fr*>m  the  shock  they  had 
n*cei¥ed  at  the  tremt*ndon^  bankruptcy 
of  the  prince  de  Gu^^nt^m^P,  an  import- 
ant scion  of  that  houj^.  But  all  was 
in  vain ;  nothing  but  the  CardinaPs  pub- 
lic disgrracft  ct>uld  avenge  the  deeds  of 
Mb  in^»>lent  ambition  and  the  scandal 
hp  !iad  brought  uuon  the  names  of  hh 
Boveri'igng,  In  vain  did  [\ij»e  Piujs  VL 
claim  tVtf  him,  on  the  gnniud  of  hh 
spiritual  functions,  exeniptit>n  from  trial 
by  an  ordinary  court  of  justice.  And 
though  tbo  resuk  of  thia  trial  was 
the  dJEicharge  of  the  acctisedi  yet  hia 
reputation  was  ruined  by  the  Ktronge 
developments  it  occa«ioned,  AH  the 
fSuuiR  raised  by  bU  iubjc^ctis  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Chateau  de  Savergne  bad 
been  t^hanielcsfily  appropriated  by  its 
resident  to  far  difterrnt  purpo*ies,  A 
thousand  other  pc^ccucUlUM's  cume  to 
light;  a  tbim-^iind  epigrams,  ballads, 
flquibii  were  circuhited  agamst  him* 
Even  llie  children  in  tin*  .strecta  wi'Ht 
about  mngiug— 

Kl  I'JQnoe^jita  i^uiiieur 

Vik  biiUer  cDmmc  uii  Ji>ctcmr 

As  for  the  Countess  de  k  Motte,  des* 


pite  her  noble  blood,  she  was  5t*Titt*T)oed 
to  he  flogged  thn>ugh  the  streets  with  ti 
halter  about  her  necls:,  to  be  branded  on 
both  shoulders,  and  shnt  up  for  the  iipst 
of  her  life  in  ia  Salpctriere. 

But  where,  all  this  while,  was  bis  £i> 
cellency  the  Count  Alexander  1  B^* 
leafiod  from  the  BastHe  for  lack  of  legal 
evidence  against  him,  his  wandcrtn^^ 
began  anew.  From  London,  by  slow^ 
stages,  be  prf»ceedcd  Italyward,  till  at 
^  lasti  in  an  evil  hour  for  him  self t  he  ar- 
rived in  Rome*  There  he  was  airested 
— on  what  charge  does  the  reader  Bnp- 
posie !  Of  nothmg  less  than  of  bein^  a 
Free  Mason!  Akal  all  his  subtiJties 
and  ;4hif^  <^uld  not  avail  him  here  ;  the 
facta  were  too  strongly  proven  against 
him.  Convicted  upon  this  acctt^attoc, 
bo  was  sent  to  prison  for  thei  remainder 
of  hi^  days,  and  in  the  year  1795  died 
in  his  dungeon-  So  perished  the  prince 
of  liars  and  impostors,  and  one  iif  the 
most  ingenious  of  men,  leaving  behind 
him  a  rt^putatioa  so  partt -colored  (ac* 
cording  to  the  varioui  lights  in  whirh 
it  had  been  visible  to  men^s  eves),  that 
while  nine -tent  ha  of  the  world  rt^viied 
him  [18  u  rogue  and  a  ch  aria  tan,  the  re- 
maining decimal  part  venerated  biin  r*" 
a  saint  and  a  martyr.  We  havc^ 
an  engraved  copy  of  his  p^:lrtroit— thon^ 
sands  of  which  were  dispelled  over  Eu- 
rope— ^bearing  ih.i»  modest  inscription, 
of  whose  justice  our  readers  may  best 
judge : 

Bs  rAtnl  d^i  nutnaiiiA  riM:fi<tiaiNiet  lea  tmlti : 
Touft  M*  jean  *DRt  mui|u^  |Mirdl«  aouTiiHix  him^ 

mist 

U  pr^latig9  Uk  H9t  U  a«eourt  rindig«Dc«; 

Le  fiUlilr  a'£tr4  utU«  tit  muI  a  Tt^easip«ii««, 


THE    CHALLENGE. 


AWAHRIOU  himg  bii^  plumed  helm 
Ud  tlie  rugged  trunk  of  an  aged  elm» 
**  Where  is  the  Itnight  so  l>old  *' — he  cried, 
**That  doxoa  o'er  my  haughty  crest  to  ride!" 


The  wind  cam©  by  with  a  sidlen  bowl, 

Atnl  dasbi'd  the  helm  on  the  patbwn  v  foul, 

And  s^laiolt  in  lii«  ftcorn  each  sturdy  limb,  ^ 

For  where  was  the  knight  that  could  fight  v.lfh  liirn  T 
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THE  AcAdcmj  op^nod  lU  viliibitjon 
of    tM»   year  tiiriii^r   nt^w    cirtHini- 

til*  CMtAlQffUC}«  eolU^tt  thr  iittcntirin  of  Uie 
pablto  td  itirLfp  Having  i^ioUl  its  totd 
Mtrnte*  ODdi  tlK-Tvfiiri%  l>t  ing  fret.^  of  nit 
|illldnUi^C6i  t4>  any  i^ii&tjgi*  ol'  fijrm  or 
mtom  af  ojiemtii^uiif  it  M^rinii  &  lit 

ndttiotii  to  Art  find  tJt«'  it 

111*  wiMliifi  tttiiang  uft^  in  *i  !  h^ 

»p[  *  ':  tit  J  in  lis  jwidri'^-i  iniiy  In 
dL  =(fL'd|Ot»d,  if  ju*tiHftbU\  ir 

Tln»  tt|ipclliitJotj  •*  AcaJeiny/*  ii*eumcnl 
\ry  "  -  '-'[y  A  mititmmvT,  for  Jt  »iuh- 
Vi  vint^  tliM  p^iritimi  uf  tui  in* 

.1-  iiiB  i-''!.-. r.f'  riffiaU,   It 

Ufoaiiil  b;  bat 

!-  :,  of  [lositlve 

J  r  !  Acftd«>my  ill 

I^Oiidciii*  in  iniimuon  of  nliich  it  w&j!( 
mmijct^tU  Kiinply  and  ^ohly  a  t^icictj  of 
irtttttf  unitixl  ^r  mutitid  b«iti<*fit*  It 
wwm  ooi  tiin  fiitTift^  but  tho  ^hiid  of 
Amrrkma  AHt  and  it  f«ti|l  niiits  uj« 
^  doing  in  it.'^Hf  n^^thin^  to  advruico 
but  11  Iv,  Tted  by  tli«^ 

tif  it**  It  wfiit,  ut 

^^n,  *iii])  I!,'    :  lotid  iiidi- 

^'f  5b«rMi\   1:!!..  lii,   i>umAd* 
Dti  oiljcni,  and  h/ul  mi  rxi^tdtct^ 
public}    i^nly   ou   tlio   iviilk  iif 
litagu  iVQin*      Bo  it    i»    uow 
ins    ftotiii'wbut  rhtiitged 
^  il«  fotmaliaii,  but  it  i^  Ktill  only 
i0>feg«ti»  4»f  itidividynt  tfili^nt^  and 
\mw  motk  gif'f .n«ii,i; J.,  li  by  it  i?<,  t*j 
^  its  muiiiAl  ;  of  now  pic- 

It  bi  a  bin  .,  no  by  thii  ar^ 
on  injitituuoit  i»tr^ngtiu.*niii|: 
nd  ii  mtlior  tu  be  cou»idrti.'d 
•n  ftD  tfTidimct  of  Uae  yigi>r  of  .^ti«ric«n 
Jut  ttnd  tlio  toeiinr  ^i^  t«lent  of  iU 
>— cn^  tbftii  iMi  an  oi^t  tit  in  ita  fHru* 
•«  Onri^i^Ef^d  b  I8^tv  it  biu  DialB* 
riC4*«iuiAljit»:d  (»roperty 
Ij   Ihf  t^   of   iu    rxiuUtioEi«i 

ll  hmB  u^iulIv  kii^rviii  to  tilt*  public  fomc 
Mi«    ftiti^lA   ond  affordrd    lbt<    oppor- 
:j>y  tint*  piL'turvji.     A» 
iitf  fi>t  ltd   (tbjiftt  tbi^ 
tj(    ibe   inU'rf\ib   of    tl^v 
linobjectionnbtt* ;    liuti  aa 


twviij  f 

ft     AQCi' 


but  tt)  account  for  tite  apatby  of 
tlic  public  tu^arda  it — to  bLow  why  it 
lm«  **ni'V*r  Ihm-ji  tbe  recipient  of  any 
gratuity,  i  ion  or  t»eque»i  vrbnt- 

e\€f,  fruj:  u"*  tb©  City,  or  from 

imlivitimUw/*  U  hfi5  »t>l  iidM.*n*4l  fur  thf* 
public  and  tbi^  |*ublJc  has  not*  of  (Mjurs*, 
paid  it  for  workiiig  for  itft^lf. 

Now,  bo  Winter,  that  it  in  ut  Uberty 
to  mlopt  tH^vf  tirmugi.Hnt*nlM  It  m^^tna 
voHh  wbiW  tti  n^k  if  it  eaa  do 
iiMiio  ihiin  it  hm  dono*  Arti^^U  ibom- 
I  Uo  inuj«t  indlf^rtto  tbo  diii^otiori  in 
wiiH  b  it  cun  movo  with  advtintii^n  to 
tbcm^  but  wi?  think  that  thiTe  i  an  hnrtl- 
ly  bo  a  douV»t  that,  if  the  Arudt^my 
wcrtj  to  i^fetJiblish  ioin«  eliMut'iitary 
icbcK^k  on  a  lib^^ra!  plan,  free  to  idJ, 
mid  umbrae  in  g  uioru  iiitm  uiere  aiiUtitio 
and  bfe  Bchoob,  «uyi  forins^t^i'-^'''.  -"t. 
tuuio  eijjooli^,  cdemeutury  tn^  i  .  i 

p  ainting,  in  c  lud  ing  t  b  u  m  e  t  ho . 
tlie  tnatfTiak  of  Art  »q  eagerly  deaima 
by  all  tyros  and  really  of  t*»*!f^ntiiil  tuo 
in  givitig  thciu  confideuoe  in  their  own 
ubiiity,  elaiii^t^s  in  peretpectlve,  and  fa- 
miliar lecturuH  on  ine  prineipleit  of  d6< 
H*>tj,  pfirtit'ularlv  for  no^cbHui*'^  and 
!  !  IP  ill  Thiir  avot .'  *d  th«» 

ti    iti   tho]^e    J  i\w 

put>hc  vvoukl  ciheerfully  ^ui^loiii  i^  m  tfa^ 
work* 

If  tills  h  not  feambk«,  theis  ndltiiig 
rttnain^  but  that  it  iiljould  titill  eiitft  nm 
a  tHK-iety  for  tb«9  ii»dii^#<ii  «lieoui«g«- 
uxtmi  iji  i\w  ArtAof  Btdgi^ittidt  om- 
plt>v  iiig  its  intatis  ill  cbfr  emotion  uf  new 
gull*  Hon*  give  ns,  yi»ar  afti'r  )'*'ivrt  ItA 
gathi^ringji  of  Uie  w^rk*  of  our  iLrliiktm 
attt' nip  ting  no  mm^  and  doing  thi»  cH>n- 
scieutiim^Iy  mid  wt^U*  We  cannot  ^parv 
tbo  L'jthibiticm.  It  In  ill e  only  tnoanp 
mhidi  till*  pubbc  at  lurg*?  ban  for  Kriinjiag 
tlitt  }»u»ition  and  udviui4.'t>  of  Art  amotig 
uii^  and  tbt<  ouly  o p pi) rt unity  our  arti^tfi 
bavtf   of  txijii]  (  ir  work*.     On 

lb(f  wuU«  of  u  liv  wo  bavt^  fol- 

lowril  C!idci  tluiiU^li  iiU  |trtigri*j«»»  and 
m'i'Ji  Dumud,  yr*ar  aftrr  vtur,  working 
out  la«  pri^bliM  1  '         - 

of  tin*  youiigiT  14'  IJ'  tail.  It,  I  I 

ixilo  no  tic**  Hud  4iio«"Llerirf,     i 

Utitm  loi^    '    "  Ti  -t     ■  ,,,., 

ill  thr  mi  r   a« 

tjiijumL'iiL  .  .  ;  M  *ht! 
prt'^ii'U*  on**  '  '  •» 

to  u  kind  U' Ti.   .    ....    .  A^ 
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but  n0t  eo  higli  a  reverrnc©  tlmt  wo 
would  not  wiiliagly  see  it  puslied  Awaj 
bj  eometking  tfiat  would  do  ft  better 
work- 

We  io  fiott  therefore^  attiibata  anj 
great  iiifimpiica  ti  the  tni^iitution  t^elfi 

r  though  we  saj  that  bj  its  means  the 
public  ho^  beeoine  aci^uiiinti^d  with  all 

•  of  tnie  and  valuable  tliftf  American  Art 
bas  at  present.     Wo  do  not  forget  All- 

I  stoii,  \  aiidorlvn,  TrtimbulK  and  tlit'ir 
cot  emponirics ;  but  in  their  day  Art  wua 

,  au  miotic  transplauted  here*  ami  n^faE*<^d 

I  to  maintmn  its  existence  umU^r  thi*  cir- 

I  cutnstaiioei  iu   which   it   frmnd  itself. 

I  The  Ladt  Loaycs  which  foU  from  it  wore 
Yandi^rlyn  mod  Cole,  Tht^y  were  pend- 
an  lit  of  thtj  old  fiy^tera,  thiit  *tf  uutri* 
meiLt  mid  treatEnent  rather  than  t.»f 
ptisridv^o  knowledge*  Thoy  bfid  their 
triimtphs,  but  tliojr  wore  rather  those 
which  consisted  in  ereditablj  rivaling 
tiipir  maifters,  than  in  df^vnl^ipiug  new 
and  j)t*tHdJttr  fentures  of  ani.^ttc  wisdtim. 
Their  faces  wera  like  idl  their  earlier 
©on  f re  res,  tunied  backward,  and  i\ivj 
dreained  in  the  past — in  t!ie  Art  of 
Claude  and  Titian — rather  than  lived  in 
earnest*  IrH^kino^  forward  tf*  unexplored 
fieldti*  They  were  not  tunv  men — -not 
Ameriejin^  therefore-^but  from  the  influ- 
enee  fjf  that  unreal  art  there  origiuiited 
on«  of  positive  ntidity*  It^  professtira 
wcr©  Duruud,  In  man.  Mounts  Edmonds^ 
Iluntitigton  luid  others,  paintftrs,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  tilings  ro^J, 
and  of  whioh  they  knew. 

It  may  seera  strange  that  we  should 
draw  ftuch  a  dividing  line  betne*  n  Du- 
rand  and  Cole,  yet,  s^nch  i;*  the  relation 
of  their  mind^  that  tlie  lutter  xnn»i  be 
e]as^ed  as  a  !*entimentalisU  uud  inciinod 
hot! I  by  feeling  and  study  to  the  miaii' 
ters  of  the  lust  phase  of  landscape; 
while  the  fonncr  in  nil  respects  con- 
forms to  the  modem  spirit,  hashed  on 
reality,  and  admitting  no  sejiHmont 
which  is tjot  entirely  druwn  from  Nature. 
Cole  WB»,  it  i«  true,  in  many  cases 
forced  into  a  partial  recJigniliou  of  tho 
iiatund,  but  generally  he  seems  to  bavtj 
regarded  the  forms  of  Nature  ooly  as 
characters,  by  means  of  which  he' im- 
presses on  u^  Im  story,  and  thus  Ids  pic- 
tures, thoujp^h  they  may  l>e  poetical,  ure 
eertiunlv  w>i  pi(?tnresr[ue.  For  in- 
*.tanee,  in  ibe  **  Youth,"  thero  h  not  an 
individiijil  object  in  lljo  pteturc  which 
ever  hud  its  prt>to(yin^  in  the  natural 
world— not  a  tree,  ^hmh  or  mMimtttin 
iunn  ih  tliere,  whieb  u  not  palpiibly  a 


creation    of   the     artist*A    imaginatifi 
hratn*     With  Durand*  on  the  cfHitrarj, 
there  are  no  objects*  with  the  exot^ptioa 
occasionally  of  bis  cloud  fortns,  which 
are  not  actual,  real.     Thi^  makes  the 
distiuctioii  ht^ween  the  old  i^cboil  tiiid 
the  new — with  that,  thiog«  wvrv  tjjn»s, 
and  so  long  as  they  were  undcr*t<  hmJ,  it 
matters  not  bow  imperfectly  th(^y  were 
pjEpreesed ;  with  tliis,  they  are  indiddu* 
abties,  with  the  rights  of  the  individual, 
and  it*  influenee  tu  the  general  re!*ult 
With  this  new  school  we  shall  hare 
to  do  at  present,  as  far  as  it  appears  on 
the  walls  of  the  Acaden>j*s  eiiihitioa* 
Wlicrever  our  artists  have  givi^n  thexa- 
iolvos  to  the  admiralion  and  fidlo^ 
of   European  masters,  wo  shall 
them  to  the  kind  of  appreciation 
have  sought  for^  that  which  finds  Ha 
enjoyment   in  merelr  techniettl  quaU- 
tiest  withtfUt    regard    to    the  tfaoMgfat 
or  extent  of  knowledge  poBiseascd  by 
the  artist     This  is  a  species  of  Art 
which    our    people    can    neyer  lunply 
sympathize  with,  because  it  is  an  idle 
thing,    aimless,    and   without    nw>t    or 
permanence.     The  Art  which  they  will 
Imve,  and  in  which,  therofor«\  th' y  «rill 
be  Ijcnefited,  is  that  which  arJitt's  ffom 
a  genuine  fecHng  for  Iho  things  with 
which  the  people  have  sympathy,     tt 
hardly  matters  whether  or  no  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  tint es  k  an  error.    Bo  long 
as  it  h  tlie  spirit  of  tht*  nge,  Art,  to  W 
in  any  way  j'nccessful,  mu&i  earry  it 
out      Rbapi!odics,  dreams,  ajad  studio 
vagaries  will  not  satisfy  a  puhlic  .'^riiti- 
ment  accustomed  to  find  tn  all   other 
things  some  ^ubBtandal,  positive  truth, 
something  wbteh  the  mind^  gFa^piug, 
hidds  ever  after.     If  artibts  prefer  to 
follfiw  what  they  consider  mi  idtMil,  and 
withdraw  themselves  fn>m  thr*  appreci* 
at  ion  of  the  men  of  their  time,  tliey 
may  certainly  do  so,  and  perhiipsi,  like 
Allston,  work    a    mighty    geniuh   into 
dreanis(,  or,  like  Vanderlyn,  he  ftirgottjen 
as  MJon  ttHt  d4^ad.     But  if  they  peek  on- 
eouragement,  they  mu,st  dwu  in  trtkTCT^ 
the  Hgt?  iuis  need  of;  and,  to  he  immor* 
talized,  they  must  give  their  works  vjtal- 
itp  that    tney   may   perpetuate*    their 
lund. 

Finit  among  thi*He  **rii         "        -put 
labor  *'  ai'O  Dunind  and  M'  U\t* 

ter,  however*  la  hwr?'  I  m 

this  exhibition,  the  •  i\i- 

tempts  iH'iuf*  Ifie  **  ^'  thi^ 

iVople,"  and  tins  i  iiiiw 

in  every  re»pect,     L...^^v.   «,.^.v.u^to 
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r  adTfixttAge  than  ever  before,  mid, 
&  fiboiild  select  from  the  whole 
»  of  hi 9  works  one  which  marki 
laiii  It  would  be  bU  large  picture, 
the  Woods,"  in  the  present  eihibi- 
In  ientimezit,  it  appeals  al  tJnce 
or  lore  of  the  wOd  and  free, 
bttds  us  to  a  glade  In  the  wU- 
m  wliere,  shut  in  b^  the  eter- 
[irest«  whose  giant  ekildren  raiz^e 
Mhres  ajround  u^,  we  see  no  light 
Siear  no  sound  that  remind  ua  of 
cation  or  humajiitj.  ^lotildering 
xsnis  Jie  tirouud  us,  with  mosses 
tma  thriving  in  the  coolness  of  ilie 
U  and  a  quiet  brooklet  welling  out 
(6  mocda  and  winding  its  waj 
ig  old  tiBO  nwta,  A  squirrel 
tm  the  otFeom  on  a  prostrate  tree, 
n  ti  beecb  ^e  a  red-headed  wood- 
nr  is  tapping.  The  picture  might 
been  as  carefully  pamted  imd  Btill 
Q&lv  a  botanic4il  iuterest,  but  the 
ler  ha.4  srttled  liazilj  among  the 
aisd  the  isofiened  sunlight,  fuUing 
through  tlie  opening.*  in  tlie  leiif- 
Terh<'4id,  breaks  up  the  cool  shade 
B  boUs  of  the  trees,  and  warmB  the 
f  grvund  with  its  gold.  Follow 
ttlfi  atream  Luto  the  further  shude, 
tb^res  still  more  fofteued  and 
c4t  the  light  comes  in  with  an  oe- 
QfJ  r&f  ;  and  then  through  an  open- 
I  tfi«  forest  we  ca^tch  a  glimpse  of  an 
wodd.  a  blue  lake  set  with  bluer 
orer  wlucb  ogain  dreams  the  sun* 
ftruggling  in  iti  sleep  with  the 
icr  hi^.  In  that  sunlight  h  tho 
y  of  the  picture;  axid,  li'  in  Du- 
we  should  select  one  quality  as 
^urioms,  more  worthj  our  lore 
€i&Gitt,  it  wonld  be  hij;  feeling  for 
gkt* 

#  are  tolerahlj-  well  acquainted 
the  works  of  all  the  modem  ma§* 
in  tandi«eape,  but  we  do  not  know 
a  who  cxruld  haye  painted  that  pic* 
with,  at  once*  the  truth,  the  tech- 
power  and  the  k^ftiuess  of  feeling 
Lhe  subtler  beaut j  of  Nature  that 
md  bas  mauife^ed  in  it<  There 
jften  who  would  have  shown  more 
btraiisd  excellence,  others  who 
Id  have  given  the  details  with  great- 
littttH^neis,  but  iu  the  combination 
(t)4rabT#  qoaliticA,  and  in  the  enjoy* 
I-  freedom  of  the  scene,  we 
'  e  there  is  u  liviug  artist  who 
la  iijiial  him, 

L  a$  far  as  our  younger  laudscapists 
i  followed  the  lead  given  bj  Durand, 


tbcT  deserve  the  most  generous  encour- 
agemenl  and  the  greatest  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  crities.  It  is  so  easy  to  be 
super^eiai  and  Btrikin^,  and  so  hard  to 
be  entirely  true  and  tiuthful  to  nature, 
that  it  is  a  delicate  ta^k  to  deal  with  the 
imperfections  of  a  conscientious  artist, 
and  i»ne  which  the  critic  most  compe- 
tent to  undertake  would  enter  on  witli 
the  grealest  reluctance.  It  will  often 
happen  that  qualities,  iu  themselves  &r 
from  agreeablfi,  have  resulted  from  a 
most  determiiied  effort  to  be  true.  A 
Cfmspiruioiif  instaDoe  of  this  in  the  exlu- 
bition  is  a  landscape  by  an  artist  whose 
name  we  do  not  remember  to  Imve  spea 
before.  A*  W.  IVarrcn,  a  '*  View  in  the 
Country.^*  At  first  sight,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  pas^  it  by  ;  it  seems  cold  and 
Ugfatless;  but  it  is  studied  with  a  most 
manly  sincerity  and  devotion  to  truth, 
tb#  only  present  resulta  of  which  m-e 
to  make  the  picture  bard  and  chilly » 
and  scarcely  any  one  but  a  painter  would 
see  through  thai  to  the  intention. 

In  Kensett's  "October  Day  in  the 
Wbite  Mountaios,"  there  is  a  mass  of 
white  stone  partially  veiled  by  herbage, 
with  tho  white  showing  through  in  such  a 
way  that  at  firstvght  it  might  he  mista* 
ken  for  the  bloseoms  of  the  blackberry 
bush*  The  effect  b  perplexing  audin- 
jurioua  to  the  repose  of  the  picture, 
otherwise  Teiy  fine.  Yet  this  is  an 
honest  attempt  to  render  an  actual  phe- 
nomenoii ;  and  fails  because  it  was  not 
possible  to  render  it  more  truly,  perhaps. 
This  picture  is,  howeyer,  one  of  Ken- 
setra  finest,  if  not  the  best  he  baa 
painted.  The  antamnal  haze  in  the  sky, 
with  the  dreamy  clouds,  aud  tlie 
thorough  painting  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains  and  tlio  valley,  through  which 
winds  the  Saco,  the  literahaesa  and  gene- 
ral truthfulness  of  the  whole  scene, 
designate  him  us  a  man  of  the 
new  sohooL  Bh  treatment  is  pic- 
turesque, bis  sense  of  color  gt>od«  par- 
ticularly in  the  grays  and  more  qmet 
colors,  and  hia  light  and  shade  artistic ; 
but  his  perceptions  are  rather  broad 
than  minute. 

Church  is,  in  most  respects,  the  re- 
Terse  of  Kensett,  though  even  more 
decidedly  of  the  reahat  school  His 
pereeptiims  are  uncommonly  minute, 
going  down  into  tho  microscopic  tango, 
bis  execution  fluent  and  vigoious,  and 
his  color  inclining  always  to  llie  eices- 
sive,  manifefitlng  itself  in  a  love  for 
sunset  effects,  and,  as  in  the  present 
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iiihibition,  in  the  foreground  of  '*  Tbo 
CordilleraBt"  by  a  profuftian  of  gaily 
colored  flower*  and  birds.  His  int entity 
of  perception  gives  riJ^e  to  un  exuber* 
iDOe  of  material  and  fullnc^  of  detail 
wMeh  are  rarely  fomitl*  In  no  case 
does  thist  avail  so  mueb  as  in  hl»  f^kie&t 
where,  for  want  of  study  frig  yiciud-formg, 
moflt  arlists  are  deficii^tit  Coiopai-e,  in 
this  rt^.*pt^t,  one  of  Church's  skies  with 
tlie  old  school  generally — even  with 
C<»1^*  The  niassea  of  gray  and  pid© 
yellow  color  which  with  the  latter  pass 
for  cloud,  though  without  an^?  dintitiet 
iormt  GUik  at  oocc  intci  meri!  pinnt  be^tdo 
Chcueli'i  cttW' fully  elubomted  cbudB. 
But  this  mntuteneei^s  carries  him  away 
from  repofio  and  t;implicity.  In5t*^ad  of 
the  siniphi*t  grand  ^kiee  of  the  English 
Stanfif'ld,  (whom,  in  nmny  r(*s?pecta, 
C*burch  reiionihlui?, )  drifting  and  driving 
at  tlje  lM!ck  of  tht*  wiod*  vrt?  have  oftt*n 
a  iky  filled  with  vndividnul  forms,  lack- 
ing in  unity  and  reposes  In  Ihe  j^ilmpler 
tkies,  ftJs  in  that  of  **  The  Cordillerojs/- 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  lht*y  are  then 
very  perfect.  Church's  great  wa&t  is 
that  of  breadth,^ — his  details  too  often 
start  out  of  their  pliijce,  and,  mwoni^ht, 
claiui  our  attention.  His  compositions 
too  often  lack  the  unity  and  ^inglpue^s  of 
intere>*t  pnmer  to  K at ure,  Bt  ud y  of  th e 
Englii^h  i^rtJstB,  so  gen  end  ly  mmoua  to 
our  painters!*  would  bene  fit  him  inuch, 
by  giviijg  his  worki*  moro  iargcms'^E*  and 
BunpUcity  in  tht*  arrangement  of  tbeir 

Cropsey  is  an  example  of  the  near 
approacii  of  tlie  old  to  the  new  ^cbotih 
brini^in*  tlie  si^ntiinpnt  whieb  belonged 
to  the  toriniT  to  the  literiihieiis  of  the 
latter.  Compromises  have  everything 
to  lo^e  and  little  to  gain  ;  and  t^a  Crop* 
sey,  if  he  were  entirely  a  realist,  would 
be  maeh  more  impressive  than  in  divid- 
ing his  force  between  f^tory*  or  allegory, 
imd  pure  Nature,  Studio  sentiment  U 
a  poor  subf^titute  for  oottdomed  beauty 
of  Nature,  aod  what  a  landweapi*  painter 
does  nut  tind  in  land  sea  pe,  be  hail  better 
leave  whtre  he  finds  it.  His  view  of 
Mount  Wa!jhin|::ton  tit,  we  think,  bis 
finest  picture.  Then*  Is  a  fine  b^iziness 
atifrut  the  clouds,  and  iifter-mhj  clearness 
in  the  atmosphere*  with  pure  trmmparfc^nt 
sbadiiwi^  riiLling  aeros^  tjie  liLndisenpe^ 
It  is  very  artistic  in  its  treatmeiit,  and 
fr^'*-!!  in  feelin;^.  In  the  **  Mediterra- 
neun  *Seiui*^in:*f/*  there  is  some  ex  qui- 
ait(*l_v  triJthfnl  painting  in  the  dislanre, 
u^cJiiding  tije  gray,  misty  sky  around 


the  rifibg  moont  Mt^  the  distant  water. 
It  expresses  the  gathering  of  the  eTen- 
ing  under  the  moist,  vapory  atmosphere 
of  the  aea-coast,  as  perfectly  a*  any- 
thing that  we  have  ever  s-eco.  The 
enjoyment  conferred  by  rich  passage* 
of  tintbi  is  tnueb  greater  and  moro  in- 
dnriog  tlian  that  which  any  story  eoukl 
give ;  for  it  always  conies  to  th^  mind 
with  the  freshness  of  Nature  its<^lf,  ei<^r 
grateful,  while  the  »tory,  anew  told, 
wearies  in  the  repetition. 

It  ia  not  our  purpose,  howevc! 
critioLso  pictures  I  or  even  indi^ 
painters,  but  rather  to  indicate  whe 
our  arti^its  are  fulfilHug  the  rt+tioin^ 
ments  of  a  true  &cbooh  and  we  have, 
we  believe,  mid  enough  to  jwiint  out  the 
direction  in  which  we  sbouid  look  for  , 
tbe  fiigns  of  sueh  fulfillment. 

)Iouut*s  pictures  are  so  wrll  kn<»wa«  ' 
that  to  criticise  him  by  those  of  pa^t  i 
exhibit  ions  would  be  useless,  aad  tbo 
examples  of    his  talent,    in    tbi*w   aro  ] 
sqaroely  to   he  characterised    as  hl^. 
We  believe  it  to  be  a  grOttt  mistakiN 
however,  to  class  bis  pic^tur^s  as  humor- 
ous.    They  are,  in  fact^  as  seriotia  and  1 
truthful  as  any  pictures  we  have,  and*  J 
it  gieem^   to   u.s   painted   witlK>ut  tb4J 
aligbtest  nitention    of    perpetrating  m\ 
wittiei>m  of  any  kind,  with   Uie  Ciocp^ 
tion,  perhaps,  of  one  or  two  pietun^^,  J 
whieb  are  among  hiei  least  success  fid « | 
He  has  drawn  from  life  as  he  m-cs  It,  I 
and  in  the  most  earnest  feeEng,     It  mny  1 
be  that  the  incident  h  in  s^mt?  degric?^ 
laughable,  as  in  tlie  '*  Bors  ~ 
but  it  is  still  a  passage  of  g^ntiin 
and  regarded,  so  far  aa  the  authd 
coneemedi  with  the  ntmost  «eriouiMie«fl| 
of  which  be  is  c-upahle.     If  ho  Tmi% 
from  hiii  proper  feeling,  be  fails,  | 
the  "  Webster,"  wheje  be  hajtatteiJ 
somethmg  in  what  be  felt  to  Vie  a  hernia 
vein — something  ideal   In    &ome    way* 
ThuF,  his  failure  is  a  witnes*  of  tlj* 
truth  of  our  poi^ition,  that  Art,  U*  b#| 
succes^fid  now,  tnui^l  deal  witii  tMngf  I 
wbieb  the  artii^t  actually  knovrs  or  sink's,! 
and   that  an  endeaTor  to   Mtl/un  s<an<" 
tbiue  only  felt  will  ftill  wiihout  nf% 
if  Nbpiiiit  bad  bnrned  the  wa^s  • 
old  sehwd,  ho  mii^ht  have  ui*»dit  j 
composition,    and   have 
they  sUGoeedj    but  thp 
have  been   wort-h  no  mioiT  Thitii 
since  thi*  *uhjciit  was  out  of  his  ] 
and  on  the  f.ubjoet  alone   dtfpentli 
e.^jNintJid  value  of  Uie  wrirk, 

1  Parley,  though  ni>t  io  iiatund  hi  k\i 
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prrcrfitkiii  of  dmrmc^t^ri  In,  douhttesih 
Uiftgn*ii1>r«t  triuiuph  of  Amrrifiao  Art  in 

iim«bigtjiii>  '  ^Lfh 

ffbua£|«r    m««-l     nUi;iinir>Li'.         lu    roiti* 

jjiftiv  bifn  with  huy  other  iirtl^t  TvriuM 
■»  VSiJttfiU  ulnr**  he  i;*  ^itf i  rlv  unlike  uiij 
nlbrt  nf  whotn  wo  ksoir  an  >  thing.  In 
o«r  piitut  of  vieft",  Dttrlfy  il*  munwtrntfs 
llie  Tftalitj  of  the  tif  w  scb(K>l,  in  hnviiif^j 
'lirf,  br  his  owa  jwrc?i'j>tif>n,  tJie 
^nitCn  in  wtijeh  th**  Kurupetm 
tnS(9  vndenTOf  to  vdw^aiv  mvir 
fmpBB*  It  would  not  be  frtmu^^i'  to  Hud 
•a  «rtbt  likLN  M«tuut  awake  to  fill  tho 
MTulttfitic^  of  I  be  )M<iip1i%  titMl,  tbvre- 
lb«9,  tubnl^  uatitiiiui  »n  bin  Hubjecte; 
b«t  Hocnt  18  i)i>t  ill  A  hl^h  Ut'give 
ptM»>Jf<!  r.f  trrliiijrul  exeelli  nee  ;  his 
tit  i^hU  an  might  be  ei~ 

|»r.  vautii  of  Art ;  for  the 

tKhukit  !uf  pumUng  urt'  fiUppOtiedt  ftud 
Bot  witboiit  Kome  reriMm,  to  be  gained 
bj  tnlaing  urn!  t^ttidv  of  that  kind 
nfeh  mm  da  not  find  tdDrie*  tind  for 
«IMl  fttfj^go  1o  Dii»»eldorf,  Munich 
tmi  Htamn*  It  in  ean^r  enough  for  ti 
mea  his  Kenw^g  ]ir**iu'rly,  to 
•o  jJJiint^  but  t*"  li'ufo  how  to 
pftinlit,  vlil^h  b  ikU  that  iM  iovoHii)  in 
tbi»  tncliiiirf  of  |iainthig»  wt>  thiuk  we 
lgoli»tl)**  I'Tiiit  iniiviters.  Yet,  hero 
"  I  ir !  .  r  thi!<  alighii^gt  old 

I  Eampt  1^^,  hufi  git^en  hm 

|Skttn«»  m  bi^hiT  degree  of  exceUi?nce 
m  ilrvmriDg,  U^it  ati4  ^bridis  and  vxtm* 
poiCtioiOt  X\ttt,a  uny  otber  in  bm  lini^  of 
art  frr  Arnrnrn,  nTitl,  if  our  judguieiit  it* 
•■'•'*^  ai!»  lii^b  n«  nny 
artist.  ThiH,  if  true* 
'  *  uia»  l*<*enn*f\  tf  tlie 
-ity  ihitt  our  ^tiident^ 
iliriiftd  run  1m?  f'lilirt^ly 
!  nt  onen  full  biiek  on 
I'cprd  rt'Mnirt'CH,  atidi 
1!  lit  boiii*\  prevent 
ug  for  «ubjiriw  (n^m 
tM  it  iint'^t  bei  b^ 
.  *..^L..i       Ik.:,  wodd 

J*  lh€i 
*arer  by  dividing 

!     im^iitr       >llli|i'('t* 


mnxked  by  tbiuf  OfttiaDality  of  eabjifai 
Kiico  trtNUmenI  is  the  s&me  alwiij^,  or 
difif«»Tin^  only  hy  superfioiiJ  qtiuhlii'^. 
Tfii.s  wbirh  wi^  to  n  slight  extent,  tru« 
in  liajd<«i'iipi*,  is  strongly  £o  when  w» 
cot  lie  to  tilt?  rf«prest*ntataou  of  chiiractt^r. 
It  in  tniOf  that  none  but  an  Englii^hmiui 
€011  uiiderisiuiit]  un  En^li^hmati,  aiid^  of 
cMiuT>*e,  wme  ut her  cnn  point  on*? ;  and 
?<i  the  painlerK  of  our  nutional  cbaract^^r 
niiisi  bi;  **to  the  manor  lujtrn  ;*^  ami  how 
shall  tliey  under»t4tud  Americanii  If  thtir 
hvt*s  ant  pushed  among  Freiii^hnien  of 
Italians?  But  tJitj  only  object  to  htt 
gtdned  by  fiirergn  Ktudy  i*i»  to  leani 
th»  tt^ehnies  of  Art ;  m*d  if  it  cwi  bn 
ahown  that  thes^e  may  ht3  cullivuted 
aa  well  lie  re  as  abroad*  there  exi£»l4  no 
pretext  for  destroying  the  nationality 
of  our  Art,  We  im^  awdre  that  theru 
ii!  Ik  gn^at  *^  ideal "  sf  boo!,  whit^h,  reeog- 
ni^iing  no  necessity  for  individaidity  tu 
its  aubj<*ct^  makes  ib^  greiitneEH  to  c^oii- 
eist  in  it^  grand  mctli^Hl ;  but  tlu?^,  he  it 
in  t^ulpttiro  or  in  painting,  ih  but  tliti 
n*ar  guard  of  tfiti  ttchool  of  the  past, 
wbieh  at  pref^i    '  ~  Tht*  d** 

votees  of  Uiii!»  ;  -  at  liouiti 

iy  Konio  and  Iuji-'.  .j.  .^ii-.,  U  mfttten* 
not  lii  thirii  M'hal  or  who  tbi'y  »<tnily, 
^\nr&  the  *'  grand  style  **  i*  ik  eloak  which 

I  bey  may  throw  over  u  manikin  if  th<  v 
please.  Wo  may  b«  nnm>w-minih'flt 
but  wo  should  prefer  one  of  the  vigiu-tte 
dfawingYii  by  l>!irli  v,  in  the  prefi{'nt 
ejthibition,  to  jl  "  we  havt*  «Tor 
(itpen  i?cnt  honii              t     Iv* 

iVrtriuture  haJin  not  iviili  n^  or  iiidd^ 
with  m\Y  tnoderu  wh^foh  the  elevation 
of  ^rand  Arff  We  piiint  likencuMeH,  but 
thf-re  we  stop — thc^  idea  uf  making  a 
portrait  a  work  of  Art,  a*  wi*ll  tim  a  bke- 

II  ess,  does  not  *.eein  to  be*  widely  enter* 
tnined.  The  aim,  then,  is  subject  to 
till*  ejcclufilttn  of  method,  not  mo  dttngrr- 
ouei,  but  quit«t  an  falcte  a  c^indition  a^  it& 
reverse*  We  mu.4t  not  forget  that  tliere 
is  ti  bcft  way  of  lelliog  any  truth.  We 
paint  a  likene*is  of  our  ^uhjcci,  and  thni 
*♦   N.     .,,rL;i.,,    i,.    ^   biick-grouud*  Mid 


AfUi««tM  uf  tlM  UiiVi  i^i-Uiiui   ntu>l   bi^ 


^m 


mon*.    (.  i  of  AChlld^H 

the  only  I        ,  <  ihlbSl^i  iMtt 

V  bs  an  idd-^dr  ^  far  ii  ii 

Mn   U¥  hfs  in  j  « «     At  on 

f  Ijjat  ^cliutdt  tiitJt  pic'tun*  ia 
.    but  the  iDi'tlir>d  ii"  Um  Mppn- 

,,.;   |i,r-,.iA.  |jm.  pii'turi'  out  *">f  our 
■  , .  I  1  •  1 !  I  i^  ^  ■ .      1  i ;  ■  I ,  -  mid  liakcr  Vvotxit, 
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pnfilies  towards  the  desired  end ;  but  we 
can  only  sav*  that  they  are  the  most 
Huceeasfal  attempti  of  our  school  at 
briiagmg-  system  mto  portniknre.  Ba* 
ker^s,  purticiUaTljr,  deaenrefl  great  cre- 
dit as  a  bold  attempt  to  give  signifi- 
Canco  to  the  surroundings  of  his  pur* 
traits 

Yet  as  likeness-pnintiag,  tliis  branch 
of  AjnencaD  art  is  good,  perhapsi  on  the 
whole,  better  than  that  of  any  modern 
aehooh  but  every  where  it  has  fallen  from 
the  old  elevation  of  Titimi  and  Gaiusbo- 
rougJinj  owing*  we  apprehend,  to  tbis  very 
CBreles<ine»s  whieh  has  obtained  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  as  here ; 


and  now  almost  the  only  tmesticm  wo  cm 
ask  respecttug  a  portrait  La*  is  tt  n  good 
re  pre  sentutiou  of  tlie  origin  al !  If  it  ia, 
then  it  f ulfdls  all  that  we  demand  of  it ; 
audi  tbis  ifettlei!,  all  iutereBt  in  the  ^m- 
turo  eease».  This  ouzht  not  to  b«  so* 
for  there  is  no  man  whose  lif<^  baa  doI 
some  sig^ificaiiee  which  might  b»  €$. 
pret«!^ed  in  bis  portrait  with  the  asnii 
advantage  that  the  study  of  bia  Uh 
woidd  onord.  Ko  man  stands  aloae  ia 
this  life ;  hut  there  (ire  relations  with  atl 
things  around  hjrn,  wlucb  the  thoughtfol 
artist  will  feel  and  de^irie  ti>  r^pteseoU 
doing  which  be  reajches  the  ideal  of 
portraiture* 


THE   BIEf H-PLACB    OF    MOZART 


MY  greatest  Eurprtse  in  Europe  was 
at  Bahburg,  Would  you  beIi<?Ye 
it,  that  I  had  never  beard  of  the  beauty 
of  the  place T  or»  if  I  had  heard^  htid  for* 
gottt^u  It,  so  that  when  I  widked  cjut, 
the  morning  of  our  arrival  there  (we 
come  from  Linz  in  the  night ),  I  was 
perfectly  aver  whelmed  by  its  sudd  an 
and  splendid  appearance.  The  vi.sion 
was  so  bvely  and  striking  on  all  jsidoa 
that  [  mbbed  my  eyes  lest  it  ebould  be 
a  dream*  It  seemed  like  one  of  the 
prettiest  cities  of  Italy  set  down  in  the 
fairest  valley  of  Switzerland,  The  sun 
and  the  skies  of  Italy  were  there ;  the 
redi  flat-roofed  bouses,  with  tlieir  marble 
fronts  to  the  etreebi,  with  their  fbun- 
tainst  the  old  churches  and  their  towers, 
all  spoke  of  Italy ;  but  the  high  rocky 
bills  winch  encircled  them,  the  sweet 
intervales  and  the  distant  snow-covered 
mounuinst  sending  up  their  peaks  into 
the  clear  blue  mr^  told  as  plainly  of  the 
Lmd  of  tlio  Swiss. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  descrihe  the 
place^  because  language  oould  not  do 
justice  to  it,  and  the  pencil  of  a  Claude 
or  Turner  only  mtght  convey  to  one 
who  has  not  seen  it  a  remote  conception 
of  its  ever- varying  charm  of  aspect. 
It  is  built  on  both  shores  of  the  prat- 
tling Salaaeb,  which  are  connected  by  n 
single  pret^  bridge :  on  three  sides  it 
is  shut  in  hj  immense  spurs  of  rock* 
which  rise  directly  over  the  town  and 
are  surmounted  by  fortressea  aad  oon- 
viynts;  and  on   the   other  side   fertile 


plains,  rich  in  vegetaticm    mud  d«rtl©4 
with  gardens  and  country  settta*  cany 
the  eye  to  the  gigantic  mng^  of  th« 
Noric  Alps-     All  that  is  sweetis«t  aaJ 
^andest  in  natural  scenery  h  camlaned 
m  it^  position,  which  man  bos  uapruvcd 
and  higlitened  by  all  the  gmees  of  bis 
art-      The   native   writers   have  w«U- 
termed  it  the  "Alp be  rose  in  the  fw- 
land  of  German   citiea."     Its  histeiy^ 
too,  is  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  biMorr 
of  the  world,  furnishing  ms  with  bpr- 
barian  memorials,  Roman  ruins,  adddU- 
oge  structures,  &conea  of  battJe«»  aud 
the  birth-place  as  weU  as  tite  grsTc^ 
stone  of  gijnius. 

In  the  most  ancient  tiineQ  S«libQig 
was  occupied  by  the  warlike  Taaristcm 
a  brancb  of  the  Celts,  who  vfcm  dis- 
lodged by  the  Romans,  in  the  liwi^  of 
Augustus,  when  it  was  coiivertiHi  bto 
the  castle  of  Juvavia.  The  Eni;>cwr 
Hadrian,  perceiving  the  rare  bcatttf  of 
the  situation,  founded  a  ookmylfcp^ 
which  soon  grew  luto  a  csoBSid«it)l* 
to^ru,  with  a  temple,  a  palace,  til**** 
and  market-places.  But.  wave  t^^ 
wave  of  inyaaion  dashed  iiTi"^and  *** 
rooky  base;  it  was  succ. 
lated  by  the  West  Goths  i 
by  the  Huns  under  Attila,  luid  hj  tie 
HeruU  under  Odoacer*  For  mereti*" 
a  century,  Uien,  it  Jay  in  sdUncs«  ^ij 
waste,  trodden  by  wild  animalsi  •»" 
covered  with  bushes  and  moss.  In  ^^* 
seventli  century,  the  BaTariun  P^**^ 
Tbeodo  gave  it  to  St  Rupert  ns^^^ 


Ifu  Birfh-plaee  rf  Momrt* 


Stl 


w«fd  far  hit  serrif^B  In  «)iiv©rtiHg  Mtn 
-  ,  ^u._:_*:  .,j^y^  jyjj  Rupert  bdlt  a  con- 
^4  tho  hightA,  Hiice  immc^ti 
nAwrg.  Ih'  tiho  oonstructpd 
ft  duirab,  Si.  Pffer'M  Kirthr^  and  a. 
tl  ttDd  a  cbktiir  for  niuia,  and  thus 
Uie  fottudn^oittf  of  tbo  modem 
Sabbtlfg  dWrwirdji  b<>ejiiii@  ti 
frpe  widMiwIioiiI  domniti.  tlit*  n^^ldeneo 
dC  •  PQOO^ftiion  of  archbishtipsi  whti 
tlto  frqjfi^ed  tlie  dictiily  of  Fnnce^  of 
tiie  £ttt|»iiVf  iMcrdKiijg  the  jurit^Jicticm 
of  MMgtftfitleii,  mAmtahting  «inni«'«^t  mid 
at  tiiaiM  exchanging  tito  niitro  and 
tRMiier  &r  tlic  fiw^ord^  Diinug  Uic 
ftunnleii  times  af  tho  midflU^  iigoEi  thp^ 
look  ft  |i^nonui  wharo  in  ike  wnn  i>f 
Afttftlift  And  of  Bavuricu  mid  Jifter  thi? 
AtkiQ  wi*re  among  the  blnodivst  of 
I  |M*ne€tttof fl  who  sought  Uy  cxtirprite 
I  n^w  doctrmefl  bv  iire  And  iiAme. 
Uftd^  the  Kuigli^  roign  of  Aroliblthop 
hm^M  VOB  FLnnian,  no  lest  than 
tiilli^-if«  tJlOll!Mind  ttf 

UftlittaiiU  of  tb<   ^-  ' 
tBiD  f  xtlc.   And    1 

'» 4vr,  ««  A  U   ........ 

limk  m 


\ht^  indii?4tnuii!» 

*  wcrt»  drivt'n 

"■rtj  c*nilirt* 

..v'iU^T  hiH    it. 

Gat,  und  trUh  *ie  itu^  dem 
In   ItMltJ   iho    ori'bHUhojirio 


I 


\ 


wcdiArizt^dt  Aod  cvrnvt^rttnl  into  an 
'  for  thf?  Archduko  Fi-rdhmnd* 
Wllbo^  waitings  t*j  bri^akfait,  <*vct», 
iff  liVfrM  to  tho  top  of  AftinckHbirrg, 
to  gtt  m  ticw  of  \lw  tumntry.  The 
MOtttt  bj  mt^aau  of  ptith.'i  und  Btvva  cut 
la  tl«  podu  WAA  tiol  diDkult;  but  had  it 
A«  diiScatt  AM  lhi.i  aifccnt  of  >!oiit 
tine  www  wtjidd  liAve  well  re- 
tt#*  lu  ivf^ry  illn^ctlont  likt! 
tib*  bdlmwn  of  A  KtuiH  tidotif  but  iiio- 
dio  *uiu  '      '  of  tbo 

fotIL•dop^>  riotbor; 

ht4M<imuthftr  t    ..^t  iiuoa«turwfl 

MidgitMi  ti;  LJxacli  wound 

Qkaft^"-''  i    u  through  thA 

vmlkj!*  ;i*tJc*5*  oyi*rimiwji 

«|^  Iv^,  4...  ...  ,.    th<t   k'«*i*r  hightji; 

wUe  fannuiilbtiJlj  und  it  out  fcvt  ronu 
tM  Miivii  ftiid  |di]nti^1ej»  of  tJit»  Htill 
ikaded  <^X«  Our  bi^adt  toirly  reeled 
with  an  itil<)iicA'li«'fn  ff  ^*Vi'J\i,  t^n,  At 

■  ■Tii>  n«^w 
iijr    and 


of   mhi 

r.  Pi'  • 

lght,eftOi» 
tftp  fbrtTM- 

Ad.     It  U  nc^u-  llu^  1  i:^<ni<^u 

t»J  the  ATchk^h^Jplk  U^  A  J)iA«« 


n«  tfi  nin>tUcr 
n  which 
■  rrfct- 


of  retreat  And  def«io««,  In  their 
with  tbcur  enemiea  aa  well  aa  with  tho 

people  of  tho  townfl,  their  subjecta, 
when  tliey  revoked.  It  is  n  nmsBivft 
And  sefoiingly  impregnable  Btrueture, 
CO  mm  an  ding  everj  Access  to  the  city,  van 
wt?ll  nn  pvt*ry  bou,Ht>  in  it,  And  though 
iu  tht*  irri'^obir  style  of  the  feudal  Agea, 
in  vAr^tJy  impodngt  It  li  now  Aom^ 
whAt  dilu{iidAt«d,  And  the  tmcit  magnl* 
ficeut  aiinrtnienta  of  the  prie^tA  orA 
uufuriii^ned  und  eonTerted  into  hftr- 
FAckft ;  but  etiough  of  tbi^  uiieiinit  deco- 
mliiyn?*  rt^nwiin  to  ebi>w  m  wluil  splendor 
tb©  prinnely  nrcljbijsLopM  lived.  Only 
threi*  iif  I  he  cbtirnberii  aro  fihofl'n»  biit 
thpsp,  with  their  rich  inlaid  cAbinetA 
and  loftj  ceiling**  oniainented  in  gold 
and  ultrivmimnc*  serve  to  give  jou  an 
idoA  of  tlicnr  former  state.  In  a  tquaro 
Ifiwer,  at  one  of  tho  angles  of  the  crwitle, 
if*  tbe  torture  ohambor^iin  mdit?|>enfl- 
nble  upartinejit,  it  would  appeari  in 
Ihii^e  titiiCH — and  the  rt^t'k  on  wliieh 
c«ptive»  wen*  niieed  ti*  ilie  wall  and 
allowed  t'l  fnW  vtitb  welgbtii  on  their 
hmbs,  Htill  witncM4$eA  to  tho  (^hi  ii^tion 
charity  ttf  iU  old  ownerA.  Looking 
down  upon  Monchsb«rff,  we  iaw  tJiat  the 
wholo  summit  waa  Idd  out  in  plmiitire 
gardens,  whllo  tho  Mm  of  tho  rook 
WL^re  e.Hcar|>edt  and  cut  into  vaultH 
and  celki  In  the  latter  the  tnoukft 
prttbnbty  porformfMl  their  niucnrnttion^, 
while  tbey  mAde  Amends  for  any  eicrcng 
of  ftuflt^ring  I  bey  nilght  iuihct  on  tbcm' 
nclveii  iu  the  wbolciionie  nwmi^  wlnnb 
tbey  rni?*ed  in  tb*>  former.  If  tradition 
drtcrt  them  no  wrong,  llie  monks  wi*r*f 
good  liver:*  na  well  As  fcry  piouj*  men- 

At  tho  foot  of  the  OAAtk-hill  h  tho 
Nf*nntnh^rg,  wUt're  a  temple  to  Mercury 
9tcH>d  in  th(^  diiV^  of  the  Kouiati?*,  but 

which  h  ntnv  octupit^d  by  -  —  "    ' h 

of  Bcni'dictinc  ntOi».   **  i  ^ 

and  pravers  are  now  b< ,  ,    ,       -j  -  ►.,^^ 

IucaI  guidt»-book^-an  excclJent  otie,  by 

til o  way — **wbtTe  the  priest h  i»f  Jupiter 

fonu«rly  coblmit*  d  fhrlr  pupa  ritc»/' 

The  littlo  cbur-  h|  butlt  in   tk*  nncienl 

OorTOan    ^tylc^    haj    betm     j^iiinewlmt 

lniiir''1    liv '  frcf^uent    n_*nr*vntJon^   and 

.!»,  but   die  sbowv  luid  wdl- 

1    gla»A- paired II g,  ^chim!    the 

louin  aiuir,  u  an   odmindde  ppccimcu 

of    th«  Art    of    iJi^  fifteenth  century. 

ImAges    of    thti    Virgin    nnd    of    thf< 

origind    Ahlj«««,   Hi-    KhmitTud*v   and 

!  '    -     "  St,  tjrtiry, 

^  vAk  \A  Aoa 
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imy. 


Ireaviog  the  church  we  possed  tlirough 
a  sqaure.  called  liio  Reside ucc  Plmtt 
where  there  ia  a  ali-ikiug  wiiite  marble 
fouDtalDf  which  dikUiA  frum  about  lUM, 
A  welKformed  sea-gt>d  coats  tbcs  water 
high  over  liis  hetu],  wheu  it  Mid  inta 
two  great  muscles,  aud  afterworils  in  a 
htmu  below,  over  the  heuds  of  four 
primeiijg  see-horueSi  which  aliio  scatter 
the  water  from  their  nasstrUd  aud  uiouths. 
Oa  the  eiL^t  jsidc  stau  Js  the  Rci*idencts  a 
ijpociijus  edifice,  fonncrly  tlie  dwo  I  ling- 
place  of  Arehbiiihop  Marc  ad  ^itticud, 
and  ooatainlug  a  collection  of  portraits 
of  the  archblahopii ;  wlule  directly  op- 
posit  (J  to  it  i:*  the  new  Ec^^iidenco,  whose 
tower  contains  a  celebrated  musical 
elockt  Tbiij  clockt  contrived  by  one  of 
the  native  artibtd,  Jeremiah  Sauter*  in 
17(13,  play  a  a  fijie  molody  throe  tiuies  a 
day,  changing  tho  air  every  tnontb- 
A  narrow  street  leadd  tbeuco  to  the 
cathedralf  a  majestic  structure,  of  white 
marble*  in  the  Italian  style,  witli  two 
lofty  towtjri*,  connected  by  a  brood  mid- 
dle wall  and  ornamented  gable,  and 
adorned  with  statues  of  the  Evaugehsts. 
The  interior  is  worthy  of  the  estorior, 
and  the  mor'j  improissivo  l>ccause  of  tlio 
absence  of  those  masses  of  gM  imd  sil- 
yer,  and  thodo  ghuing  colore,  which  m^u^ 
the  simplicity  and  dignity  of  so  miuiy  of 
the  church  os  in  E  urone.  In  this  rcspe  ct, 
it  resembles  the  cathedral  at  Florence, 
whose  lofty  and  naked  columns  arc  far 
more  imposing  than  the  frescoed  waUs 
aud  gilt  tracery  of  the  churches  of  Ge- 
noa mid  Venice^  This  cathedral,  how- 
ever, is  tiot  dcstltnttj  of  paintings  and 
t^culptureg,  for  it  conlaii^s  several  pie- 
turejj  by  SfaAcagni,  Schonfeldt,  etc*,  aud 
the  tombs  of  eleven  archbishops,  whose 
bones  rest  beneath  its  floors.  In  the 
Domplatz^  directly  hi  front  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  cathedral,  id  a  graceful 
bronze  statue,  erected  "  in  honor  of  the 
immacuhite  csonccptlon  of  Mary,  iho 
mother  of  God,"  representing  the  Virgin 
OS  fitaading  on  the  Globe,  in  an  attitude 
of  UeEshig,  while  two  angels  uphold  the 
sphere,  one  of  whom  has  stricken  dowa 
Satan  by  a  flash  of  lightnhig»  The 
whole  rests  upon  a  pedestal  of  white 
marble,  with  a  metal  figure  at  each  of  the 
four  comers,  typifying  the  church,  wis- 
dom, an  i^nviting  cherub,  and  the  afL>re- 
suid  Beebebub  smitten  to  tlie  earth.  It 
IS  a  work  that  one  lingt^rs  over,  tuid 
stops  to  look  at  anew,  every  time  that 
he  passes* 

A  few  minutes*  tfalk,  brings  us  no^  to 


tlie  church  and  cloister  of  St,  Pctex, 
which  IS  a  curious  pile  in  Itself,  bttt 
more  interestiug  to  ua  for  the  mona 
meat  which  it  contains  of  Slichaci 
Haydn,  a  brother  of  die  Haydn,  He 
was  only  less  celebrated  as  amujsician,  in 
his  day,  thim  the  composer  of  the  '*  Cre- 
ation*' and  the  "Seasons.**  But  ihe 
world-wide  lame  of  the  latter  haa  since 
overshadtjwed  his  ronown.  The  moan- 
ment,  erected  by  a  few  ft^ead.^,  is  in  a 
retired  nook  of  the  church,  and  coii4»tA 
of  a  cross  planted  on  a  rock  ;  at  tlie  f  h4 
stands  an  urn  (which  contains  Li«  he-Lulj^ 
and  a  broken  Ijto  leaning  ogidti^ig 
having  no  inscriptioa  but  tW 
**51icnael  Haydn,  bom  Sepl*  14, 
and  died  August  10,  180GJ'  ^"ot  for 
from  it  is  a  memorial  of  anotlier  masi* 
cal  celebrity,  Madame  Voa  Sonncnk*.rgt 
the  sister  of  Mozart,  the  "little  Nnonprr 
of  his  letter.-!),  who,  in  her  more  youth- 
ful days  shared  with  him  the  piau«lits 
of  Europe,  Sakberg  ajppearA  to  kive 
been  a  musical  region,  for  the  Alo^art* 
and  Keukomm  were  bom  there;  ajjd 
Carl  Maria  Von  Weber,  as  weU  k&  ihcf 
Haydns,  made  it  for  a  time  tEeir  i«ii- 
denco* 

It  was  impossible  to  gaze  at  the  tomb 
of  Madame  Von   Soaneuberg  withimt 
being  rcmlmled  that  wo  hai3  nut  yvi  &*  tn 
the  istatne   and  hou^^e  of  MuzarL,  mvl 
accordingly  we  repaireil  at  once  to  $t 
jViichael    Place,    where   Uie    fonoer  is 
erected.     It  is  the  work  of  Schwan- 
thaler^  whose  genius  has  ill«strateJ  h> 
many  part*  of  Germ  any*  and  was  h^li 
by  contributions  oollected  from  uH  th 
nations  of  Europe.     The  fS  r-     ^  '^lil 
as  the  pedestal,  is  of  brou  ri'- 

Kenta  the  great  lulist,  '^tli^   »..; i  uf 

music,"  landing  erect,  in  hci  coat  vith 
tlie  left  foot  slightly  advanced,  and  fl 
graceful  mantle  hanging  over  tiwj  k^ 
ahouldcr.  His  right  hand  gnt^p^  a 
style,  while  his  head  is  a  httki  tlir^**" 
up,  as  if  ho  had  juM  caught  (rom  ^^' 
cclcfltial  spheres  &ome  of  those  iujiiwr- 
tal  melodies  whieb  have  made  IiU  u»°^* 
immortal.  The  expression  of  the  (^ 
h  full  of  genius  and  characiter»  9»  w- 
may  ea^y  conceive  it  to  have  l*^*^*''^ 
in  on©  of  tlioso  inspired  mooieuts  w^''^- 
as  he  himself  says  in  tliat  chamil''r''^^ 

letter  to  Baron  Von ,  "  the  tii^^c!^'-' 

cume  streaming  down  upon  lae*  ^^^ 
out  my  kmiwijig  whence  or  lu'W 'K^ 
came/'     On  three  fh^        '  *      '     '  '-' 
are  reliefs,  re p rose n  i 
the    several  stvle«   ^t*    «u,^-... 
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vUcti  Ii4>  was  pre^miiioiii,  aad  on  llie 
otht^r  ^ide  tbe  ^^sudicieiit  ujiienptioii, 
•*  Moxart.*^  It  WHS  a  siugiilar  and  tauch- 
Ing  comcideuc€ — one^  btiwever,  »s  wu 
mv  upon  reOt^ctioDn,  that  mui»t  ohen 
tappcn — that  while  we  wen^  lookiag  at 
tb»  monuitieutt  the  old  clock  uf  the 
Hesid^fiz-pUiU  pealed  fortU  a  delicious 
%ir  from  oue  of  llozarl's  own  opera^r 
the  Mo^c  Fluttj— **£*  kiirigeU  so  herr- 
Udit  tit  kimgeii  wi  Wiort,*' — wluuU  b 
better  known  from  ibe  ItalittE  Temcm, 
aa  the  **Q  c^Wcf  awurcr^o*^* 

From  tba  atntue  we  went  ti>  Mozart^  a 
baiis««  in  the  Uiiivvrdity  Pluce,  where 
be  vaa  bam  aud  passed  hia  cbildhtH>d's 
jf4iis«  It  was  en^iXy  dmun^xA^hMe  by 
&  luurp  smTouiided  with  laurel,  which 
ozximiieiila  tho  Jbmldiug.  We  did  not 
gain  Acee&s  to  It,  hut  it  was  agreoabk  to 
even  tbe  out^iide,  to  wulk  thjfough  tlie 
M  in  which  ho  walked,  aiid  to  ad- 
the  beautiful  nature  wbich  mu^t 
hare  imp  reaped  his  young  send  bill  ties  * 
Few  uf  the  great  names  of  bistoiy 
weave  themiHiiveb  into  the  affeetioos 
with  a  more  irresUtible  power  Uion  the 
Qftine  of  Mozaj-t.  Me  is  familiar  to  us, 
both  as  a  ehild  and  a^i  a  man,  4imd  alwajs 
a^a  the  eamo  gentle,  affectionate?,  di^in- 
tcre^tod,  and  gifted  cjreaturc.  The  llfo 
of  bitt  joathi  pasised  in  this  bourse,  Is 
espeeiiiilj  interesting  to  us.  We  can 
stdl  see  the  little  flaitrn- haired  fi  llow, 
full  of  inielligerice  and  vivacitj,  LUlea- 
m^  with  rapture  to  his  father's  vittliu, 
Oft  eqtudtj  fatt  of  teudemei^i),  asking 
llio«e  about  him,  tea  times  u  daj,  if 
tliirf  loved  hlin,  and  when  tbej  jestingly 

Lir«sr«d  in  tbe  negative,  mt^lting  into 
We  can  sco  him,  when  only  As. 
aid*  bending  over  a  hit  of  paj>eT, 
iHi  wbicb  be  hm  s*crilibled  a  wiidemess 
oi  musical  BoteeH-sa  blotted,  too,  by  bis 
fipger^,  that  the  notes  can  ^cureelf  be 
Sta«n — and  we  can  bear  the  goi>d  father's 
"^  '  as  he  takes  up  the  scroll,  sup- 
it  a  jest  i>f  the  boy,  suddenly 
into  a  gui%b  of  joj-ful  tear*,  when 
be  finds  there  "an  original  and  difficult 
concerto,  with  all  the  orcJiesiral  accom- 
paniments, even  to  the  trumpets  and 
drams/' 

Nothing  is  more  delightful  in  tbe  lifd 

Moiiart*  than  the  playful  and  affee- 
ite  letters  wbieh  be  wrote  to  hi# 
T  ftnd  mother  during  the  bight  of 
bis  celebrity — wbt^o  he  wa.^*  the  pc.a  af 
Emperors  and  Princesses,  and  the  won* 
der  and  adminvtiou  of  Eufi>|k^.  He 
dors  m>l  appear  \a%  have  been  conscious 


of  bis  prodigious  accompli^hmentji,  and 
noni?  of  hi^  *fuccesses — the  verses  writ* 
ten  about  him,  the  rich  gifts  sent  him^ 
the  plaudits  of  the  ctuwd— could  turn 
\m  head  or  divert  his  heart  from  the 
dear  friends  at  home. 

"^One  morning,  during  the  journey," 
writes  bis  father,  **  Wolfgangerl,  on 
awaking,  began  to  cry.  I  asked  him 
wbat  was  the  matter  He  said  he  wa;:^ 
80  sorry  that  he  could  not  see  Ids  friendtf 
Wageuauer,  Wear),  lleible,"  etc.,  etc. 
^the  good  little  soul — musicians  in  the 
chap^^l.&t  Sokbarg*  But  he  woa  gtme- 
n&lly  in  exuberant  spirits,  and  bi^  letters 
are  often  a  wbimsieal  mixture  of  Eng* 
liah,  Italian,  French,  and  a  strange 
German  patoii^t  discovering  not  onlv 
irrepresiiible  vivacity  and  boyish  droll- 
E^ry,  but  much  dramatic  force  and 
shrewdnesa  of  ob.-fi'ryatiou.  He  uppears 
to  have  learned  everything  almost 
instinctively — -^arithmetiq,  languages, 
games,  horsey  instruments,  and  poetry, 
as  well  a^  music. 

It  its  not  often  that  the  prodigious 
boy  becomes  the  prodigious  man,  and  a 
great  many  of  Mi>»art*s  friends^iwaoag 
tbe  rest,  Barou  Grim  in — pmdjcled  tbal 
bis  extraordinary  career  m  a  tirimj9& 
would  close  in  disappnintmeut*  But 
the  feats  of  bis  boyhmKl  wcru  nothing 
to  his  maturer  achievca»t'nts  ;  and  the 
precocity, which  had  bL^t'n  simply  a  won- 
der, grew  into  tbe  deciiesit  and  noblei^t 
talt^-nt  of  his  or  any  day.  His  rich  prc- 
matarity  wa.s  ft^lluwed  by  a  richer  ma- 
turity* At  the  tlieatrt*,  when  be  first 
began  to  visit  tht^m  a.s  a  young  man, 
tbe  performers  laughed  at  his  appear* 
aucij :  **  because  i  am  so  littit?  and 
young,"  said  he,  **they  think  no  tiling 
great  and  old  can  be  in  me ;  but  they 
thall  soon  see  J*  This  was  the  oon- 
seiousness  of  genius  prefiguring  its  fu- 
ture. But  Mozart  attuine<l  bis  fame* 
like  many  anolber  great  genius  before 
him,  only  by  tbe  saddest  eiperieocea. 
He  triKl  the  ri^ugb  brakes  and  thoruy 
paths  which  seem  to  be  the  soJt-  ap[»< mint- 
ed way  of  the  most  eialtiHi  merit*  Tliw 
princely  arohhiaihop  of  bis  native  pl«ci3 
^be  that  inhabited  tJiese  mogiuticent 
palaces  we  have  juat  seen — ^tii>k*'4i  bi^ 
best  sen'ices  at  a  raisi'ruble  stipend, 
insulted  hiin  by  kiis  arRigajjce,  and  set 
bini  to  eat  at  tiie  «ame  table  with  hi» 
rale  Is  and  ctKiks,  At  tbe  court  of  the 
tin pt' Hat  Ju&4«*ph  of  Austria,  be  was  cijm- 
pUiiieuted  und  fialtr^red,  but  almo^l  Iffl 
tu  starve.     Wretched  Italian  adveiituf 
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CM — oroHses  of  the  artist  sud  the  moun- 
tebank—  intrigued  againat  bim*  and 
itole  hU  muMc  and  preveated  th«  reeog- 
liltion  of  his  merit.     While  he  saw  per- 

:  mm  of  tityt  A  tithe  of  his  abililr  show- 
ered with  prmccly  rewardsi  and  raised 
to  oomfurUible  appointments  by  court 
fttvor,  he  was  forced  to  waste  hfs  fine 
t&leiit  in  procuring  the  meri>  neeessitica 
of  life  in  the  drudgt^ry  of  mii^'sic-toach- 

.  ingr  eoncert-playiug,  and  compodilkma 
(but  such  compoBitiunsI)  for  the  publie 
gard^^ns.     It  la  tme,  bis  coreor  was  nnt 

'  without  iin  eieaaiB  of  sunshine — in  the 

•  noble  frienaihip  and  apprecitition  f>f 
Haydn — in  the  love  of  a  iu«5t  indulgent 
ife — in  tlie  plaudits  of  the  concert 
foom,  and  the  Hieatre — -and  in  thQ  deep 
free  exprGssion  of  himself  in  a  sympho* 
ny,  a  concerto*  a  massi  or  a  Don  Gio- 
Tanni,  But  whether  in  sunsKino  or 
ahade,   ho  was  ever  the  same  kindly, 

^.lUfl^aniniouSt   hard-working*    lovaljbj, 
wonderful    creature.      He    never 

kOiiaged  to  the  great,  iu  bia  deeped  dt^* 
tresj^e!!,  and  he  never  forgot  his  humble 
friends  in  hi  a  highest  prosperity.  When, 
at  kht,  his  real  position  waj^  Iji^ginniug 
tf.>  be  re<M Ignited— when  the  Figaro,  tlie 
Don  Giovaimi)  the  Zauberdote,  und 
the  Clementa  di  Tito  were  about  to  con* 
rf  nee  the  world  of  what  Jui^eph  Ilaydn 
had  loug  before  said^  that  **  ho  wan  the 
greatest  composer  that  had  ever  lived," 
the  rewiguition  came  too  late.  The 
hard  struggle  wiUi  misfortune  bad  bJ- 
ready  reacted  into  excesses  of  indiil- 
ffence — into  those  snares  which  plea^furu 
boita  for  the  too  woary  mms  of  toil  and 
despair— and  the  seeds  iif  diaeaso  blos- 
somed into  the  lilies  of  death,  lie  was 
oatricd  off  in  the  thirty -sixth  year  of 
hi»  age.  The  **  Requiem/'  his  last  work, 
*o  straiigely  ordered,  was  performed  at 
hm  own  funeral. 

Posterity  hn»  avenged  the  neglect 
of  Mozart's  coutemporaries*  by  a.'^i'ign- 
ing  him  his  true  phice  in  the  ranks  of 
&ZD#.  For  fertility  of  invention,  ftir 
wedth  of  melody,  ft*r  piquant  ehromatie 
harmonies,  f(»r  flejdbility  and  brilliancy  of 
^sxpressioii,  for  refinement  and  deli  cany 
of  sentimnnt,  for  spontaneous  grace  and 
beanty,  for  deep,  satU  aweet,  pathetic 
tenduniess,  ff^r  original  and  eibaustle^a 
inspiratitint— ^it  has  deeret^d  that  hlomrt 
h  thus  far  without  a  riva!, — the  muster 
of  the  lyrio  d ram tu^n corn [jftrnhly  in 
advance  of  all  tho  romposivra  in  tJiat 
sty h*  that  iitid  j*reeed(*d  hirn,  atjd  only 
equaled  in  uiuru  modern  times  by  ouy 


or  two,  at  most.     For  mxty  years  mow 

hh  operas  have  been  the  delignt  of  eveiy 
stage  of  the  civilized  world,  while  hiA 
minor  pieces  have  penetrated  to  every 
mttaioEiaU  and  garden,  and  palaee  and 
cottage.  Oh  I  to  what  millions  of  men 
his  geniiB  has  given  hours  of  the  pur^ft 
and  most  mpturous  delight  *  What  a 
perennial  fresibneas  and  charm  in  his 
works  !  What  a  delicious  fragrance  is 
breathed  from  thiis  atmosphere  which  he 
once  breathed,  and  how  the  thought  of 
what  he  was  and  did  kindles  the  heart 
into  a  warm  and  holy  glow  !  Yet  ia 
recalling  bis  history  he  seems  hardly  a 
man,— rather  a  divine  imperwrnntion  of 
art, — an  eml>odied  tone,  or  fountain  of 
tones, — whose  life  waa  not  upon  cafth,^ 
but  amid  the  eihcrealitlog  of  the  creative 
flpbere,  Salzburg  ieems  a  fitting  ma^ 
terial  typo  of  the  grace  and  beauty  and 
brilliancy  in  which  his  i^pirit  lived* 

There  seems  to  mo  great  fitnesj  in 
the  oompuriKon  between  Mozart  and 
Itaphael,  They  were  alike  iu  lh«?  char* 
acter  of  their  gcniu.<^,  in  pentonal  tem- 
perament, and  in  destiny.  The  somti 
youUiful  Hpeneas,  the  same  easy,  ahnoat 
tincon»eioU'*  command  of  the  deepest 
s«eret9  of  their  arts,  the  ^nma  free* 
hearted  gaiety,  the  ^amc  deep  love  imi 
tendemess*  the  same  wild  animal  enjf^y* 
meat  in  the  midst  of  a  simph.*  ehjld-bke 
piety,  tlie  same  unapproachfild**  grae^ 
in  whatever  they  touched,  and  the  ttame 
sad  early  death*  It  nught  l»e  easy  to 
select  out  of  the  picture*^  of  Itnpnael 
and  the  compositions  of  Mozart,  a  series 
of  companion -pieces,  in  wliich  tbesi2 
eminent  tnasitcr:*  have  eipressod,  each 
in  liis  way,  tlio  same  lorty  and  noble 
sentimentji;  wbije  in  the  St,  Cecilia  of 
the  former,  in  which  he  poui^  forth 
his  whole  cimception  of  the  world  of 
hannony  and  siound,  he  scemj<  to  have 
foreshadowed  the  mysterious  depth  and 
wondrous  richness  of  the  magic  art  of 
tlio  latter.  It  brings  before  us,  in  visi- 
ble shape,  the  total  activity  of  Mi>jtart*» 
life,— a  ravkhing  sentiment  *>f  bennty 
and  devotion,   bnrst ing  fori  ug, 

which  the  whole  cirth  (rt  j  by 

the  figures  of  St*  PimU  tlr-  rie, 

etc*)  reverberates  and  i'  I  u 

chorus  of  child-like  angels  iij  t  h'  i_  i  •  'ud*» 
carries  oflP  to  the  djuxling  uniM>u*  af 
Heaven*      Nor  are    the    ■      '  lud 

scattered  instrumoti ts  of  t  i  i  i  mJ 

withfiut   their  signifir:"-  -  is- 

aj»pn!nt«^d  ho|iCff  nml  -  of 

the  pfHir  earthly  life  «■:  :  ■>  .,,,.,. 
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The  Binh-place  qf  M<^zaH. 


In  the  sitemoon  we  Tisited  the  Mira* 
Vii  Palace — one  of  the  former  pleosure- 
hottfieB  of  Wolf  Dietrich,  imd  tdm  of 
ihe  Iflte  King  Ltidwjg,  of  Bavaria — ao 
exoeedioglj  neat  aod  graceful  structure^ 
in  Hue  of  the  prettieat  squarea  that  can 
be  imagined.  We  ako  tLscended  the 
C&puehm  Hill,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  where  the  cloisters  ajid  gardens 
of  the  Capuchin  monks  are  built  giving 
a  glorious  oot^look  oyer  both  town  aud 
oountrv.  In  retuminr,  about  half  wa^ 
down  we  stopped  at  the  Church  of  St. 
Johu,  which  Is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  fact  that  the  place  in  which  it  stands 
was  one*)  Tf^ited  by  John  the  Baptist 
and  St.  John  the  Evangelist  themselves* 
In  the  J  ear  1487  these  illustrious  per- 
pona^es  came  to  the  gate  of  Salzburg 
md  demanded  admbsion ;  but  the  war- 
and  burgomaster  were  not  quite 
led  with  iheir  appearance.  They 
ihabbily  dressed^  and  the  one  gave 
himself  out  as  a  stone-mason  of  Naza- 
fcth,  and  the  other  as  a  torch- maker  of 
Galilee.  The  burgomai'terT  saying  that 
there  were  plenty  of  that  sort  in  Sabs- 
b^ng  already,  drove  them  away ;  but  a 
•enrant  of  the  tv^arder,  who  hod  heard 
thdr  story,  took  pity  on  them,  and  pro- 
mised them  shelter  in  a  little  hut  he 
proposed  to  build  on  the  hilL  There- 
spoit  the  wanderers  dropped  their  beg* 
ear  cLothes,  and  revealed  to  the  aston^ 
uhed  gaze  of  the  servant  the  glorified 
forms  of  the  two  Johns*  They  blessed 
him  and  djmpp<'ured,  and  afterwards 
the  Church  was  erected  on  the  epot  on 
which  the  liut  was  to  have  been  raised^ 
to  commemorate  the  holy  apparition* 

Not  foj  off  1^  another  church  of  some 
bterest,  called  St*  Sebastian* a  Church, 
ia  whose  cemetery  the  bones  of  Para- 
oeisas  repose..  It  is  doubted  by  iome 
vhetfaer  thia  distinguished  alchemist 
ladphEoeopher  died  in  Sakburgi  thou^ 


the  inhabitants  point  out  the  very  house 
b  which  tiie  event  ia  said  to  have  oc* 
curred,  and  it  is  very  sure  that  a  white 
murble  monument  in  the  vestibale  of 
this  church  has  this  inscription  in  Latin ; 
"Reader!  Under  this  pyramid  Uet 
Philip  Theophbjlstus,  celebrated  for 
his  chemical  science  and  the  so-called 
Philosopher* a  Stone ;  his  bones,  at  the 
building  of  the  new  church,  ia  1752, 
were  dug  up  and  deposited  here,  to  re- 
tnaiu  until  the  resurrection  shall  again 
clothe  thorn  with  the  flesh  r  The  Uttle 
bound  guide-book  is  quite  indignant 
that  History  should  have  recorded  Para^ 
celsus  as  a  mere  charlatan  and  quack, 
axid  not  as  one  of  the  ^reat  minds  and 
be  n  eficent  characters  of  liis  day  *  I  quit  e 
share  in  the  feeling.  It  is  true  that  he 
participated  m  the  supcrsiitions  of  hia 
contemporaries— 'that  he  was  mij^led 
by  the  scientific  errors  of  the  IGth 
century — that  he  sought  the  l^hilosio- 
phcfs  Stone,  and  oven  gave  out  that  he 
had  discovered  it — tiiat  be  believed  in  the 
influence  of  the  stars  upon  human  des- 
tiny, and  was  a  devotee  of  magic  ;  but 
he  was  an  aspiring,  noble  soul,  notwith- 
standing all  that— a  genuine  pioneer  in 
the  cause  of  the  natuivl  Bdenoea,  and  a 
gonial  as  weU  as  aogiidous  pyiosopher* 
Modem  science,  or,  at  least,  its  most 
illustrious  teachers  —  Comte,  Lie  big, 
Faraday,  etc, — are  beginning  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  historical  importance  of  the 
alchemists  and  their  researches.  Though 
they  sought  for  truth  in  a  wrong  direc- 
ti«»n,  theb'  labors  were  incidentally  valu- 
able to  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and 
were  inspired  by  a  fine  instinct.  Indeed, 
the  ctmous  phenomena  of  chemistry, 
called  allotropism,  isomerism,  and  iso- 
morphism, almost  persuade  one  that 
the  transmutatiou  of  the  common  me- 
tals bto  gold  waa  not  an  impoaaible 
hope. 
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A  CRUISE   IN   THE   FLYING    DUTCHMAN. 

■'  Wbqn  I  iftJlwl:  when  InUi^**— BALI.A&  ot  EosiiT  £i9i». 


WITH  the  opening  of  spring  my 
heart  opens.  My  fancy  e-tpandg 
„ith  the  lowers,  and  as  I  walk  do^n 
^town  in  the  May-monling  toward  the 
dingy  counting- room  wad  the  old  rou- 
tine»  you  would  hardly  helieve  that  I 
would  not  cliango  my  feelingi  for  those 
of  the  Barher-Poot  Jiisinint  who  goes, 
merrily  singingt  to  his  shaving  and  htur- 
cutting. 

The  first  warm  day  puts  tbo  whole 
wintor  to  flight.  It  stands  in  front  of 
tiie  summer,  like  a  young  warrior  he- 
fore  his  hoiit,  and,  single-handed,  dt>fiea 
and  utterly  destroys  ita  remorseless 
enemy. 

I  throw  np  tho  chamber-window  to 
breathe  tlie  earliest  breath  of  summer, 

**  The  brave  youn^^^  David  has  hit  old 
Gohah  squore  in  the  forehead  this  mora- 
ing.'*  I  say  to  Pme,  as  I  lean  out  and 
bathe  in  the  soft  sunshine. 

My  wife  b  trying  her  cap  at  tho 
gbiA&,  and,  not  qnite  disentangled  fratn 
her  dream Sr  thinks  I  am  iitpeaking  of  a 
itreet-brawl,  and  replies  tfmt  I  had  bet- 
ter take  care  of  my  own  Jiend, 

**  Since  you  huvo  charge  of  my 
heart,  I  suppose,"  I  atjtswer  ginly,  turn. 
ing  round  to  tnako  hei  one  of  Tithot- 
tomVs  bowa. 

•♦But  seriously,  Prue,  uowifl  it  about 
my  summer  wardrobe  J" 

Pruo  smiles^  and  tells  mo  wo  ahall 
have  two  months  of  winter  yet,  and  I 
had  better  stop  and  order  some  more 
cool  a^  I  go  down  town. 
"Wintei^-ooall" 

Til  en  I  stop  baok,  and,  taking  her  by 
the  arm,  lead  her  to  the  window,  I 
throw  it  open  even  wider  than  bef*jre* 
The  sunUght  strcQios  on  Uie  great 
churoh- towers  oppoiiite,  and  the  treeis  in 
tho  neighboring  square  gUsteu  and  wave 
their  boughs  gently^  as  if  they  would 
burst  into  leaf  before  dinner.  Cages 
are  hung  at  the  open  chiwn Iter- win- 
dows in  tho  street,  and  the  birda^  Umched 
into  song  by  the  sun,  make  Mernnon  true. 
Prue*s  purple  and  white  hyacinths  are 
in  full  olossom,  and  perfume  the  warm 
air,  so  that  the  oaniiries  and  the  mock- 
ing birds  are  no  longer  alienii  in  the 
city  streets,  but  are  once  more  swinging 
in  their  spicy  native  grovojj* 

A   soft  wind  bWwa  upon   us   m  we 


stand*  listening  and  looking.  Cuba  and 
the  Tropies  are  in  the  air.  The  drowsy 
tune  of  a  hand -organ  rises  from  the 
equarOt  and  It^dy  comes  dngmg  in  upoa 
tlie  sound.  My  triumphant  eyes  meet 
Prue's,  They  are  full  of  swoetneaa  and 
spring. 

*^  What  do  you  think  of  th«  Btmtmflf- 
wardrobe  now  ?"  I  aak»  and  w©  go  down 
to  breakfast. 

But  the  air  has  tuagic  in  itr  and  I  dc* 
not  eease  to  dream.  If  I  meet  Chaile« 
who  is  bound  for  Alabama,  or  Jahn 
who  sails  for  Savannah  with  a  trunk  fall 
of  white  jackets,  I  do  not  aay  to  tiDem 
ua  their  other  friends  say, — 

**  Happy  travelers,  who  cut  March 
and  April  ont  of  the  dismal  year  !** 

I  do  not  envy  tliem.  They  will  be 
sea* sick  on  the  way.  The  southam 
winds  will  blow  all  the  water  ant  of  the 
rivers,  and,  deaolately  stranded  npOQ 
mud,  tht.*y  will  ri-'U^ve  the  tedium  of 
the  interval  l>y  tying  with  Largcs  ^opea  a 
young  gentlemim  raving  with  deEriuiii 
tremens.  They  will  hnrrv  alon^,  ap- 
palled by  forests  blazing  m  the  windj 
night,  and,  housed  in  a  bad  inn,  thet 
will  find  themselves  andotu^ly  asking. 
**Are  the  c^rg  punt*tual  in  leaving  I" 
— grimly  sure  that  impatient  travd^rs 
find  all  conveyances  ti5o  slow.  The  tn- 
vcders  are  very  warm,  indeed,  even  in 
March  and  April, — but  Proe  doubta  if 
it  i?^  altogetl>er  the  effect  of  the  eouthem 
climate. 

Wfiy  should  they  go  to  the  Soutli! 
If  they  only  wait  a  little*  the  South  will 
come   tn   them.     Savannah   arrives  tu 
April ;  Florida  in  Blay ;  Cuba  aud  tba 
Gulf  oonie  in  with  June,  and  the  iull 
splendor  of  the  Tmpics  bums  thmuj^h 
July  and  August  Sitting  unontlio  oarili. 
do  we  not  gUde  by  m  the  ci*ustellM 
tiivns,  aU  the  awful  star^  7  Does  not  the 
fiash  of  Ononis  cimeter  daxxle   as  wt 
pass  ?     Do  we  not  bear,  ms  we  gaie  ift{ 
huahed  midnights,  the  music  of  tb#  Lyro; 
are  we  not  throned  with  Ca!?5tL*peiaj  do 
we  not  play  with  the  tangles  of  Ber©* 
nice*s  hair,  a^  we  sail,  as  we  sail } 

When  Christopher  told  me  that  bt 
wa,**  giving  to  Italy,  I  went  mto  Boume*i 
eouHervatory,  saw  a  magnoUa,  and  i 
reatrhed  Italy  before  him.     Ciui  C^brij 
tiiphor  bring  Italy  home  I  But  1  broii^ 
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U>  Prue  a  bnmcli  of  magnolia  blossoms, 
with  Mr.  Bourne^ s  kinder  regards,  and 
iftie  put  them  upon  the  maotle,  and  out 
fittlf'  bouao  smelled  of  Italy  for  ft  week* 
The  incident  developed  Prue's  Italian 
1,  which  I  had  not  iuspected  to  ba 
fitroog*  I  found  her  looking  very 
^  »t  the  magnolias;  even  holding 
i£bem  in  her  handt  and  sitonding  before 
the  mantle  with  a  pensive  air.  I  snpposa 
dl«  was  thinking  of  Beatrice  Cenci,  or 
of  Tasso  and  Leonom,  or  of  the  irife  of 
Marino  Fdiero,  or  of  some  other  of 
those  sad  old  ItaHan  tales  of  love  and 
woe.     So  easily  Proe  went  to  Italy ! 

Thus  the  spring  comes  in  my  heart 
m  weU  as  in  the  air,  and  leaps  along  my 
rma  as  well  as  ^iroiigh  the  trees,  I 
lately  traveL  An  onmge  takes 
to  Sorrento^  and  roses,  when  they 
r,  to  Pestam.  The  camelias  in  Aure- 
Ia'6  hair  bring"  Bnml  into  the  happy 
TQotns  she  treads,  and  she  takes  me  to 
South  America  as  she  goes  to  dinner. 
The  pearb  npon  her  neclc  make  me  free 
of  tlie  Persian  gulf.  Upon  her  ah&wl, 
Kke  the  Arabian  prince  npon  his  earpet, 
I  am  transported  to  the  vales  of  Cash- 
mere; aad  thns,  as  1  daily  walk  in  the 
bftght  spring  days,  I  go  toond  the 
world. 

But  the  season  wakes  a  finer  longing, 
a  desire  that  could  only  be  satined  if 
the  pavilions  of  the  clouds  were  red^  and 
1  eoiild  stroll  iitnong  the  towering  splen- 
urs  of  a  sultry  spring  evening.     Ah ! 
I  could  leap  those  flaming  battle  men  tfi 
ut  glow  along  the  west — if  I  could 
tivfid  those  cool,  dewy,  serene  isles  of 
iimset,  and  sink  with  them  into  infinite 
ttarUght, 
1  say  so  to  Pine,  and  my  wife  smiles, 
"Bat  why  is  it  so  imposs^ible,  if  you 
go  to  Italy  upon  a  magnolia  branch  ?^' 
The  smile  lodes  from  her  eyes. 
**  I  went  a  shorter  royage  than  that,"' 
■b«  auswered ;  **  it  was  only  to  Mr» 
Battroe's/* 

1  walked  slowly  out  of  tlie  house  and 
orertook  Titbtittom  as  I  went*  He 
■liled  grarely  as  be  greeted  me,  and 
iud: 

**  I  have  been  asked  to  invite  you  to 
join  a  little  pleasure  partv*" 
"Where  18  it  going  1"" 
**Oh!    anywhere,*'  answered  Titbot- 
tom, 

'rAnd  how?" 

**  Oh  I  anyhow,''  be  replied. 
"  Yoa  mean  that  everybody  is  to  go 
whererer  he  pleases,  and  in  the  way  he 
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best  can*  Ky  dear  Titbottom,  I  have 
lon^  belonged  to  that  pleasure  party, 
altliough  1  never  heafd  it  called  by  so 
agreeable  a  name  l>efore*** 
JIt  companion  aaid  only : 
**  If  J0VL  would  like  to  join*  I  will  in- 
troduce you  to  the  party.  I  cannot  go, 
but  they  are  aU  on  boaid," 

I  answered  nothing;  but  Titbottom 
drew  me  along.  We  took  a  boat  and 
put  off  to  the  most  extraordinary  craft 
I  have  fever  seen.  We  approached  her 
stem,  and,  as  I  curioasly  looked  at  it, 
I  could  ^tik  of  nothing  but  an  old 
picture  til  at  hung  in  toy  lather's  house* 
It  wa^  of  the  Flemisli  school,  and  repre- 
sented the  rear  view  of  the  vtow  of 
a  burgomastert  going  to  market.  The 
wide  yards  were  stitched  like  elbows, 
and  even  the  studding-sails  were  spread. 
The  hull  was  seared  and  blistered,  aad 
in  the  tops  I  saw  what  I  supposed  to  be 
strings  of  turnips  or  cabbages*  little 
round  ma^ies,  with  tui^d  crests;  but 
Titbottom  assured  me  they  were  saUors- 
We  rowed  hard,  but  came  no  nearer 
the  TesseL  '*  She  is  going  with  the  tide 
and  wind,"  said  I;  "we  ihall  never 
catch  her.** 

ilv  companion  said  nothing, 
"but  why  have  they  set  the  studding- 
sails  ?  "  asked  I. 

"She  never  takes  in  anj  sail,"  an- 
swered Titbottom, 

"The  more  fool  she,"  thought  I, 
a  little  impatiently,  angry  at  not  getting 
any  nearer  to  the  vessel.  But  I  did  not 
say  it  aloud#  I  would  as  soon  have  said 
it  to  Prue  as  to  Titbottom,  The  tratb 
iis,  I  began  to  feel  uncomfortably  from 
the  motion  of  the  boat,  and  remembered, 
with  a  shade  of  regret,  Prue  and  pepper- 
mint* If  wives  could  only  keep  their 
husbands  a  little  nau^ated,  I  am  cou£- 
dent  they  might  be  very  sure  of  their 
constancy. 

Bat,  somehow,  the  strange  ship  wag 
gamed,  and  I  found  myself  among  aa 
lingular  a  company  as  I  have  ever  seen. 
There  were  men  of  every  country,  and 
costumes  of  all  kinds.  There  was  an 
indescribable  mistiness  in  the  air,  or  a 
premature  twilight,  in  which  all  the 
figures  looked  ghostly  and  unreal.  The 
eliip  was  of  a  model  such  as  I  had  never 
^een,  and  the  rigging  had  a  musty  odor, 
&o  thai  tlie  whole  cruft  smejled  like  a 
ship-chandler's  shop  grown  mouldy. 
The  figures  glided  rather  than  walked 
about,  and  I  perceived  a  strong  amel] 
of  ciibbage  issuing  from  the  hold. 
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But  the  most  extraordinary  tbing  of 
all  waSt  the  sense  of  resisstleas  motion 
which  possessed  my  mind  the  mometit 
my  foot  struck  tho  deck,  I  could  have 
hworu  we  were  dash  log  through  the 
water  at  the  rate  of  twenty  knots  an 
hour.  (Prue  has  a  great,  but  a  little 
ignoriint,  admiration  of  my  technical 
knowledge  of  nautical  a£^iirs  and 
phrases.)  I  looked  -aloft  and  &aw  the 
sails  t^ut  with  a  stiff  breeze,  and  I  heard 
a  faint  whistling  of  the  wind  in  the  rig- 
ging, bat  verj'  faint,  and  rather,  it  seem- 
ed to  me,  a^  if  it  came  from  the  creak 
of  cordage  iu  the  ships  of  Crusadera ; 
or  of  (juftiat  old  craft  upon  the  Spttaish 
tnaitit  eehoitig  through  remote  years — 
io  far  away  it  sounded. 

Yet  I  heard  no  orders  given ;  I  saw 
no  sailors  runnrng  aloftt  and  only  one 
figure  croucliing  over  the  wheel.  He 
was  lost  behind  1uj3  great  beard  as  be- 
hind a  snow-drift.  But  the  f^tartlin^ 
speed  With  which  we  scudded  along  did 
not  lift  a  solitanr  hair  of  that  beards  nt»r 
did  the  old  aud  withered  face  of  tiie 
pilot  betray  any  curio  t^ity  or  bterest  as 
to  what  breakers,  or  reefs,  or  pi  tile  as 
shores  might  bo  lying  in  ambush  to  de- 
stn>y  us, 

StiU  on  we  swept;  and  as  the  traveler 
in  a  night  train  knows  that  he  m  jjassing 
green  fields,  and  pleasant  gardens,  and 
winding  strearoj?,  fringed  with  flowers, 
and  is  now  gliding  through  tunnels  and 
dartbg  along  the  base  of  fearful  cliffs, 
so  I  was  conscious  that  we  were  press- 
ing through  various  climates  and  by 
romantic  shores*  In  vjiin  1  peered  into 
the  gray  twilight  mist  tliat  folded  all.  I 
could  only  see  the  vague  figures  that 
grew  and  faded  upon  the  haze,  as  my 
eye  fell  upon  them,  like  the  intemntteut 
characters  of  sympathetic  ink  when  heat 
touches  tbem. 

Now,  it  was  a  belt  of  worm,  odorous 
idr  In  which  we  nailed,  and  then  cold  a^ 
the  brcuth  of  a  polar  ocean »  The  per- 
fume of  new- mown  hay  and  the  breath 
of  roses  came  mingled  witli  the  distant 
music  of  bells,  and  tho  twittering  song 
of  birds,  and  the  low  surf- like  sound 
of  tho  wind  in  summer  woods.  There 
were  all  tho  sounds  of  pastoral  beattty, 
of  a  tranquil  hmdscape,  sucJb  as  Prue 
lovea,  and  which  shall  be  painted  as  the 


mii?t  timt  held  all  that  nm^ic  and  tbat 
auggeated  beauty,  but  I  could  see  no- 


thing. It  wtts  80  sweet  that  I  scaiodj 
knew  if  I  cared  to  see.  Th#  iw 
tliought  of  it  charmed  my  senses  and 
satibbed  my  heart.  I  smclled  and  heard 
the  landscape  that  I  could  not  see. 

Then  the  pungent,  penetrating  &ar 
gran  CO  of  blossoming  vineyards  wi^ 
wafted  across  the  air;  the  flowciy 
richness  of  orange  groves,  and  ttiQ  j 
cred  odor  of  crushed  bay  leaves,  4 
as  is  pressed  from  tbem  when  thej  i 
strewn  upon  the  flat  pavement  of  I  be 
streets  of  FloroBce,  and  gt>rgf*ous  prii'st- 
ly  processions  tread  tli em  under  fijot 
A  etcam  of  incense  filled  the  nir.  1 
smelled  Italy — as  in  the  magnolia  from 
BolU'ue^8  garden — ^and,  even  wlul©  inj 
heart  leaped  with  the  eonscloasuess,  the 
odor  passed,  and  a  stretch  of  bummg 
silence  succeeded. 

It  was  an  oppressive  w>ne  of  heat^ 
oppressive  not  only  from  its  fsUenc*  but 
from  the  sense  of  awful,  antique  forms, 
whether  of  art  or  nature,  that  were  sil- 
ting, closely  veiled,  in  that  mysterioai 
obscurity.  I  shuddered  as  I  felt  that 
if  my  eyes  could  pierce  tbat  mist,  or  if 
it  should  lift  and  roU  away,  I  shoulder 
upon  a  silent  shore  low  raiiges  of  lonelj 
hills »  or  niystic  figures  and  huge  tena* 
pless  trampled  out  of  history  by  tone. 

This,  too,  we  loft.  There  was  & 
rustling  of  distant  palnjs,  the  mdl^tijict 
roar  of  beasts,  and  tho  hiss  of  mi* 
peuts.  Then  all  was  if.till  again.  Onlj 
at  times  tbe  remote  sigh  of  the  weary 
sea,  moaning  around  desolate  isles  ua- 
diaoovered,  ajid  the  howl  of  winds  thit 
had  never  wafted  human  voices ^  birt 
hfui  rung  endless  changes  upon  tb# 
sound  of  dashing  waters,  made  the  vmj* 
age  more  appalling  and  the  figuiva 
around  me  more  feorfuL 

As  the  ship  plunged  on  through  all 
the  varying  aones,  as  cHmate  tmd  e 

try  drifted  behind  us,  unseen  m     

gray  mist,  but  each,  in  turn,  makli^ 
that  quaint  craft,  England  or  Italy, 
Africa  and  the  Southern  seas;,  I  vcn* 
tured  to  steal  a  glance  at  tbe  motiey 
crew,  to  see  what  impresajon  this  wijd 
career  produced  upon  them. 

They  sat  about  tbe  deck  in  a  bun* 
dred  hstless  postures*  Some  )(?atn?d 
idly  over  the  bulwarks,  and  looked  wl-it- 
fully  away  from  tlie  sliip,  as  if  they  tan- 
cicd  they  saw  all  that  I  infiTred  but 
could  not  see.  As  the  perfume,  and 
sound,  and  climate,  chfaigeii«  I  c^iulJ  £ee 
many  a  longing  eye  sadden  and  grtiw 
moist,  and  m  the  chimes  of  hd}m  re- 
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motel/  echoed  like  the  aiij  tjllaUes  of 
Dam^:^  and,  as  it  were,  mMe  pictui^a  m 
music  npou  tbe  mmds  of  those  quaint 
tnarmei^, — then  dry  Ups  moved,  per- 
ItAps  to  name  a  name,  perhaps  to  shape 
ft  prft/€r.  Others  sat  upon  the  deck, 
▼acttotly  smoking  pipea  tlmt  renuifcd 
no  refilling,  hutnad  ua  immortehty  of 
weed  and  lire.  The  more  thay  smoked 
the  more  rojEterlous  they  became. 
The  amtike  made  the  mi^t  an:>und  them 
more  tmpenetmhle,  and  1  could  clear!y 
see  that  tliose  distant  wunds  grew  more 
distant,  and^  by  «omo  of  the  most  despe- 
fute  and  constant  smoker?,  were  heard 
110  more*  The  faces  of  £ur.li  had  an 
opttthy,  which*  hod  it  been  humane 
woold  have  been  despair. 

Otbers,  stiU,  stood   slonng  up   into 
dggingt  &i  if  c&bulating  when  the 

must  a#edB  be  rent  and  the  Toy- 
end.     Bat  there  was  no  hope  in 

eyes,  only  a  bitter  longing.    Home 

'  restlessly  up  and  down  the  deck* 
hod   erideutly   been    walkmg    a 

Wng  time.     At  intervals  they*  too, 

w  &  searching  glance  into  the  mL»t 

that  euvebped  the  ship,  and  up  into 

the    ^alb  and    rigging  that   stretched 

Qfter  them  in  hopelezjd   strength   ai>d 

One  of  the  promenaders  1  ej=pccially 

aotit-ed*    UIa  Ix^ford  wa>j  long  and  snowy, 

like  thut  of  the  pihit.     He  Lad  a  sta§' 

in   his    hand,    and    lus  movement  wn.^ 

very  jmpid.     Rls  body  swung  forward ♦ 

fir  to  avdd  something,  and  liis  glance 

"  titrued  back  over  IlIb  shoulder,  ap* 

lemuvelyr  as  if  he  were  tlireatened 

behind.     The  head  and  the  whole 

igure    were    bowed    as    if    under    a. 

den,  although  I  could  not  me  that 

had  anything  upon  hU   shoulders; 

id   hu  gait  W&3  not   tliat  of  a  man 

ia  walking  off  the  ennui  of  a  voy- 

but  rather  of  a  criniiDai  flyingt  i>r 

m>  startled  traveler  pursued. 

Am  became  nearer  to  me  in  hla  walk, 

nw  that  his  features  were   etrougKy 

ebiterw,  and  tliere  woa  an  air  of  the 

dignity,  fi^arfully  abased,  in  bis 

and  expres^sion.    It  wus  more  than 

e   dignity  of  an  individual.     1  could 

Ivive  believed  that  the  pride  of  a  race 

was  bumbled  in  his  person. 

His  agile  eye  presently  fastened 
If  upon  me,  as  a  ^^tranger.  He  came 
Wf^OKt  and  nearer  to  me,  as  he  paced 
^^—  WK^yUf  to  and  fro.  and  was  evidently 
^^■M Vital  times  on  tlie  point  of  addressing 
^^tb^  but  looking  over  his  shoulder  appre- 
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tensively,  he  passed  on.  At  length, 
with  a  great  effort,  he  paus<?d  for  an 
LUi^tant,  and  invited  me  to  join  hJm  in 
Ilia  walk.  Before  the  invitation  was 
fairly  uttered,  he  was  in  motion  again* 
I  followed,  but  I  could  not  overtake 
him.  He  kept  juirt  before  me,  and 
turned  occasionally  with  an  air  of  ter* 
ror,  as  if  he  fancied  I  were  dogging 
him ;  then  glided  on  more  rapidly. 

His  face  wii»  by  no  means  Hgreea- 
ble,  but  it  htid  an  inexplicable  fii^na' 
tion,  as  if  it  had  been  turned  upon  what 
no  other  mortal  eyen  had  ever  seen»  Yet 
I  could  hardly  tell  whetlier  it  were, 
probably,  an  object  of  supreme  beauty 
or  of  terror.  He  looked  at  everything 
OS  if  he  hoped  its.impremon  might 
obliterate  some  anterior  and  awful  one  \ 
and  1  was  gradoaliy  possesi^d  with  the 
unpleasant  idea  that  his  eyes  were 
uever  closed — that,  in  fact,  he  neirer 
slept. 

Suddenly,  firing  me  with  his  unnatU' 
ral,  wakeful  gbre,  he  whispered  some- 
thing which  1  could  not  understand,  and 
then  darted  forward  even  more  rapidly* 
as  if  he  dreaded  that,  in  merely  Sfieak- 
ing,  he  had  lost  time^ 

btiU  the  ship  dmve  on,  and  I  walkt^d 
hurriedly  along  the  deck,  just  h*  Kind 
my  companion*  But  our  speed  iml 
that  of  the  ship  contraijted  strangely 
with  the  mouldy  smell  of  old  rigging. 
and  the  listless  and  lazy  groups  Mnok- 
iug  and  leEmiiig  on  the  bulwfirks*  The 
iteusons,  in  endleaa  mcoession  and  it*  r- 
ation,  passed  over  the  ship*  Thi'  twi- 
light was  siunmer  ha^  at  the  stern. 
while  it  was  the  fiercest  winter  mist  at 
the  bows*  But  as  a  tropical  breath, 
Uke  the  warmth  of  a  Syrian  day,  sud- 
denly touched  tlie  brow  of  my  com- 
panion, he  sighed,  and  I  could  not  help 
saying; 

**  You  must  be  tired." 
Ho  only  ibook  his  head  and  quicken- 
ed his  paee*  But  now  that  I  bud  once 
upoken,  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  ^peakt 
and  I  aaked  him  why  he  did  nut  stop 
and  re^t. 

He  turned  for  a  moment*  and  a  mourn- 
ful sweetness  shone  in  his  dark  eyes 
and  haggard*  swarthy  face.  It  played 
flittingly  around  that  strange  Imik  of 
ruined  human  dignity,  like  a  wnn  Ijcum 
of  late  tiuuset  about  a  crumbling  and 
forgotten  teuj[de.  He  put  his  hand 
hurriedly  to  bis  forehead,  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  rcmemlier^as  a  lunatic  whi'. 
having  heard  unly  the  wrangle  of  £ondi 
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in  his  tlolmum^  sriiddcnlj,  in  a  ccin9<*ioaa 
moment,  perceives  tlie  familiar  voieo  of 
]qv«.  But  who  co\i\d  tills  be,  to  whom 
tnere  human  sympalhjr  was  so  Btart- 
hngly  fiwt'et  I 

btjll  moving,  bo  whifpored  with  a 
wocfui  sadiies»t  *^  I  want  to  stop,  but  I 
eaanaU  If  I  eould  only  itop  loDg 
enough  tt^  leap  over  the  bulwarks !" 

Tljon  ho  iighed  long-  and  det^ply,  and 
added,  ♦*  But  I  should  not  drown," 

So  much  had  mj  interest  been  ex- 
cited by  his  face  and  movement,  that  I 
had  not  observed  tho  costume  of  this 
istrange  being.  He  wure  a, black  hat 
upon  Ills  head.  It  was  not  only  black, 
but  it  was  shin  J.  Even  in  tho  midst  of 
this  wunderful  &cene»  1  could  observe 
that  it  had  the  ariiiicml  newnesss  of  a 
»eeond-linnd  hat  ^  fl.ndi  nt  the  ^amo 
moment,  1  was  di5*guti^ted  by  tJie  odor 
of  old  clothe  ft— very  old  clotneji.  indeed. 
The  mi^t  and  my  sympathy  had  pre- 
vented my  seeing  heft) re  what  a  eingu- 
\ax  garb  the  figure  wore.  It  was  all 
Becond'haud  and  carefully  ironed,  but 
tho  garmenta  were  obviounljr  collected 
from  every  part  of  the  oivihaed  gl^ibe* 
Gond  hfovtuK !  as  I  looked  at  Qm  ctiat, 
1  had  tr  strange  gt-nsatioii,  I  was  sure 
that  1  1 1  ad  once  wi>m  thut  eoat.  It  was 
my  wtiddiufj  »tirt*>ut — ^long  in  tlio  i?kirtii 
—which  Frue  had  told  me,  years  and 
years  before,  she  had  given  away  to 
the  neediest  Jew  beggar  she  had  ever 
se^ti. 

The  spectral  figure  dwimiled  in  my 
fancy — -the  features  lo«t  tlioir  antique 
grandeur,  and  tlie  rei^Uees  eye  ceased 
to  be  sublime  from  immortal  ^ileejilegf^- 
nej^s,  and  bee  time  only  lively  with  mean 
cumiingf  Thti  apparition  was  fearfully 
grotesque,  but  the  driving  ship  and 
the  mystenouB  company  gradually  re- 
stored its  tragic  Interest.  I  stopped 
and  h^aned  ai^iuHt  tlie  dde,  and  heard 
the  rippling  water  that  I  covild  not  »ee, 
and  ihtting  thrimgh  the  mii^t,  with  anxi* 
ous  fspeed,  the  figure  Iield  ita  way. 
What  Avas  he  tlying  ?  What  eonseieuce 
with  relentless  sting  pricked  this  victini 
on  i 

He  came  again  nearer  and  nearer  to 
me  in  his  walk.  1  recoiled  with  dlfsgtistf 
this  time,  no  less  than  terror.  But  be 
seejned  remdved  to  speak,  and,  finaUy, 
each  dme,  as  he  parsed  me,  he  aiiked 
lungle  questions,  as  a  sliip  which  fires 
whenever  it  can  bring  a  gun  to  l>ear» 

**  Chjj  vou  tell  m^  to  what  port  we 


**No,"  I  replied^  **biit  tow  own* 
you  to  take  passage  without  itiqulrf  ? 
To  me  it  makes  Utne  difference/' 

"  Nor  do  1  care,**  he  amjwered,  when 
he  next  came  near  enough;  *'^I  haw 
already  been  die  re/' 

'^Wher®?'*  oiikedL 

**  Wherever  we  are  going,*'  he  repUdd. 
**  X  have  been  there  a  gri^at  many  times, 
and  oh  I  1  am  very  tired  of  it/* 

*■*  But  why  are  you  here  at  all,  theni 
and  why  don't  you  ftop  1" 

There  waa  a  singoW  mixttufo  of  a 
hundred  conflicting  emotions  In  his  h/S6 
as  I  spoke.  The  representiitive  ^mo- 
de ur  of  a  race»  which  ho  sometamei 
show  I'd  in  hi^f  look,  faded  into  a  glance 
of  hopeleiiis  and  puny  despair.  His  eyes 
looked  at  me  curioui*ly,  his  chest  heaved, 
and  there  was  clearly  a  struggle  in 
his  mind  between  somo  lofty  and  mean 
desire*  At  timea  I  paw  only  the  austere 
Ruficring  of  a^ea  in  his  strongly -carved 
features,  and  again  I  c^iuld  Bee  nothing 
but  the  second-hand  black  hat  above 
them.  He  rubbed  his  forehead  with  his 
skinny  hand ;  he  glanced  over  hia  slrnid- 
di»r,  as  if  calculating  whether  he  had 
time  to  speak  to  me;  and  theut  as  a 
pplendid  defiance  flashed  from  Ids  pierc- 
ing eyes,  so  thut  I  now  know  how  Mil- 
t(>n*a  Satan  looked,  he  said,  bitterly* 
and  with  a  hopeless  som>w  that  wo  mor- 
tal voice  ever  knew  beft*re : 

"  I  cannot  stop ;  my  woe  u  infimt©, 
like  my  sin !" — and  lie  passed  bto  the 
mist. 

But  in  a  few  moments  he  reappeared. 
I  could  now  see  only  the  hat,  whieh 
sank  more  and  more  over  bis  fact% 
.  until  it  covered  it  entirely ;  and  I 
heard  a  qufsndous  voice,  which  seemed 
to  be  quarreling  with  ifeielf,  for  saying 
what  its  instinct  and  nature  compelled 
it  to  say,  so  that  the  word^  were  rven 
more  appalling  than  what  it  had  ioid 
bef-ore ; 

**  Old  shoes !  old  shoes !" 

I  gazed  at  the  disappearing  figure  in 
speecldesg  amazements  and  wn>4  s^tili 
looking,  when  1  was  tapped  upon  the 
shoulder,  and^  turning  roundt  taw  a 
tjcrman  cavalry  officer,  with  a  heavy 
moustache,  ana  a  dng-whistb  in  Ua 
hand. 

**  Most  cxtranrdintiry  man.  yourfrii^ud 
vondtT,"  siajd  the  oflicer;  **  i  don't  re* 
member  to  liave  seen  him  in  Turk*^v, 
and  yet  I  reiiogiiiEe  up<ui  Iiih  ft^»i  i Tip 
boots  that  I  wore  in  that  gn  i 
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rode   down    five    Iiimt!re>iT    and    thirty 
I       TuriuLi  slew  fifiveu  liimdred,  at  a  mode- 
I       rate  oompatntloiiT  by  tbe  mere  force  q£ 
I       mj  fusb ;  and*  tnJung  the  seven  insur- 
mountable walls  of  Constantinoplo  at 
*     gne  clean  fljing  leap,  rode  straight  into 
the  seragliof  and^  dropping  the  bridle, 
,       cnt  the  Sultau^i  lliroat  witE  mj  bridJe- 
hiuid,  kissed  tbe  oth<'T  to  the  ladies  of 
the  harem f  and  was  back  again  within 
OUT  linest  tiad  takinf^  a  glass  of  wine 
witb  the  hereditary  Grand  Duke  Gene* 
rallssimo  before  he  ku^-w  that  I  had 
momited*      Od^y    entjugb,    your    old 
fii^d   is   now   sporting   the    identical 
boots  I  wor^  on  that  oecasion," 
.  The  cavalry  officer  cooUj  curled  kia 

'      meustache  with  his  fin^n.    I  hx»ked 
«t  liim  in  silence. 

"  Speaking  of  boots,"  be  resumed,  **  I 

don't  remember  to  have  told  jou  of  that 

;       fitUa  incident  of  the  Prhusess  of  the 

Cdtnea^s  diamonds.     It  was  sUgbt,  but 

curians.     I  was  dining  one  day  with  the 

Empcrur  of  the   Crimea,  who  always 

liod  a  eover  laid  for  me  et  his  table, 

whrn    be    said,    in    great    perplejrityt 

•  lltiron,  my  b«y,  I  am  Ln  straits.     The 

Shall  of  Persia  has  just  gent  me  word 

I       that  he  has    presented   me   with  two 

'       billions    of    pearl-of-Oman    neckJaeegn, 

I        and  I  don't  kJiow  hitw  t*j  get  them  over» 

I       the   duties  are  mi   heavy/      *  Nothing 

eaner/    replied    I;    ^Tll    bdng    them 

in  my  boots.'     *  Nonsense]*    said  the 

Emperor  of  the  Crimea,     *  Nonsense  I 

yourself,*  replied  It  sportively  :  for  the 

Emperor  of  the  Crimea  always  gives  me 

my  joke ;    and  so  after  dinner  I  went 

'       OTCT  to  Persia,     The  tiling  was   easily 

,        ttnotigh  done.      I   ordered   a  hundred 

tliousand  pairs  of  boots  or  so,  filled  them 

with  the  fieorls ;   said   at  the   Custom* 

house  that  they  were  part  of  my  pri- 

Tftte  wardrobe,  and  1  had  left  the  blocks 

b  to  keep  them   stretched,   for  I  was 

I       paitioukr  oiK>ut  my  bcmfons.     Tbe  oflB* 

I       ons  bo^wed,  and  siud  that  tlieir  own  feet 

were  lender,  upon  which  I  jokingly  re- 

Eftajked  that  I  wi-ibed  their  consciences 

were,  and  so  in  the  pleasantest  manner 

p->!*sii>le   the  i>aaa'l*of-Oman  necklaces 

were  bowed  out  of  Persia,  and  thi?  Empe- 

n*T  of  the  Crimea  gave  me  three  bilUons 

of  tbeai  as  my  share.    It  was  tia  trouble. 

It   wa«  only    ordering   the    bo#ts,    and 

whittling   to    tlie    itifemal    rascals    of 

I        Peraiaii   fhoe-makerti   to  go  hang  for 

I       tlieir  pay.*' 

Ii  I   c»ould  reply   nothing  to   my   new 

«o^iiaint«nce,  but  I  trcnsurcd  his  stories 
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to  tell  to  Prue,  and  at  length  summonod 
courage  to  ask  him  why  he  had  taken 
passage. 

*^*Pure  fun,**  answered  he,  '^nothing 
eke  under  the  iun.  You  eee,  it  happen* 
ed  in  thu  way : — I  was  sitting  quietly 
and  switigiug  in  a  cedar  of  Lebanon, 

00  the  Ycry  summit  of  that  mountain, 
when   suddenly,  feeling  a  little  warm, 

1  took  a  brisk  dive  into  the  Mediterra^ 
nean.  Now  I  was  careless,  and  got 
going  obliquely,  and  with  the  force  of 
iuch  a  dive  I  could  not  come  up  near 
Sicily,  a.^  I  had  intended,  but  I  went 
clean  under  Afriea,  and  came  out  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  as  Fortune 
would  have  it,  just  as  tliis  good  i*hip  was 
passing.  So  I  sprang  ovtir  the  side, 
and  oflered  the  erew  to  treat  all  roimd 
if  they  would  tell  mo  where  I  started 
from.  But  I  suppose  they  had  just 
been  piped  to  grog,  for  not  a  man  stirred, 
except  your  friend  yonder,  and  he  only 
kept  on  stirring." 

*"  Are  you  going  far  T"   I  aaked. 

The  cavalry  officer  looked  a  little 
disturbed,  **"l  cannot  precisely  tell," 
answered  he,  **  in  fact,  I  wish  I  could  ;*' 
and  be  glanced  round  nervously  at  Uie 
gtrange  company. 

"  If  you  should  come  our  way,  Pme 
and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  «ee  you," 
said  I,  **  and  1  ciui  promii^o  you  a  warm 
welcome  from  tiic  children." 

**  Mtuiy  thanks,"  said  the  officer, — 
and  banded  me  his  card,  upon  which  I 
read,  Lt  Baron  Munckattstn. 

**I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  a  low 
voice  at  my  side ;  and,  turning,  I  e^aw 
one  of  tile  most  constant  smokers — a 
very  old  mmi — "  I  beg  your  pardon,  but 
cm/  vou  teU  me  where  I  came  from  ?" 

^*  1  mn  etirry  to  say  1  c^inuot,"  an^ 
lowered  I,  as  I  surveyed  a  man  with  a 
very  t>ewildired  and  wrinkled  face,  who 
seemed  to  be  intently  looking  for  some- 
thing. 

'''■  Nor  where  I  am  going  ?" 

I  replied  that  it  was  equally  impos- 
sible. He  muifcd  it  few  moments,  and 
then  said  gh>wly,  *'  Do  you  kinnv,  it  is 
a  very  strange  thrtig  that  I  have  not 
found  arndw-idy  wht>  cmi  answer  me 
either  of  those  questions.  And  yet  I 
must  have  come  from  somewhere,"  said 
he,  speculatively — **  yei*,  and  I  must 
be  gimg  somewhere,  and  I  diould  really 
Uke  to  know  somethtng  ^3out  it." 

**  I  obsenre,"  said  I,  'Vthat  you  smoke 
a  good  dpfih  and  perhaps  you  find  to- 
bacco clouds  roiur  brain  a  Uttle*" 
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**  Bmoke !  Smoke  !**  rcpcmted  he* 
lad] J,  dwellbg  upon  the  words ;  **  whj» 
it  aU  ieenia  itsmoko  tu  me;"  and  he 
looked  wlatfmllf  around  th^  dookt  tind  I 
felt  qoite  remijr  to  agrep  wlUi  hiui* 

•*  lljiy  I  ftflk  what  you  tire  here  fori" 
tnquirea  I;  "perhaps  jcmr  health,  or 
buttineafl  of  some  kind  'f  although  1  waa 
told  it  was  a  pleasure  purtj." 

**  ITrnf  a  juit  it,'*  iMud  he ;  **  if  I  only 
ktww  where  we  were  g4>iagt  I  might  be 
ihle  to  saj  something  about  it^  But 
where  are  you  going  T" 

**  I  am  going  borne,  us  fast  as  I  can/* 
replied  I  wamily*  for  I  began  to  be  very 
mioomfortuhhv  The  old  man*s  oyos 
half  c lusted,  nud  his  mind  ikeemcd  to 
havf*  fttrut'k  a  ftceut. 

**  1:^11* t  that  where  I  wna  gmng?  I 
beliovo  k  is;  1  wish  I  knew;  I  think 
that'a  what  it  is  called*  Where  l& 
home!" 

And  the  uld  tnitti  puffed  a  prodigic»uj^ 
^ud  of  amoke,  in  whieh  ho  was  qui  to 
b&t, 

"It  ij*  certainly  very  smoky,**  said 
be*  **  i  eame  on  board  this  ship  to  go 
to^ — iu  fact,  I  meant— as  I  was  saying, 
I  took  pti5n.«iage  for—/*  He  smoked  si- 
lently. **  I  bi}g  jour  pardon,  but  where 
did  you  say  I  was  going  T" 

Out  of  the  mist  whore  he  had  been 

leaning  ov<?r  the  side,  and  gazing  ear- 

I  nestly  into  the  surrL»undiiig  obsciirify, 

I  now  oamo  a  pale  young  man  and  put 

his  arm  In  mnte. 

**  I  see/*  said  he,  "  that  you  haro  ra- 
,  ther  a  general  uequmntanee,  and,  as 
J  you  know  matiy  periwmsi,  perhupg  you 
I  luow  many  tliingi*.  I  am  3^0 uug,  yon 
see,  but  I  am  a  great  trnrelt?r,  I  have 
lK!en  all  over  the  world,  and  in  all  kinds 
i  of  otmveyanees ;  but/*  he  continued, 
I  nervou^lj,  starting  eoutinuidly,  and 
,  looking  round,  "  I  haven't  yet  cot 
*  abroad/*  '^ 

,      **  Nvi  got  abroad,  und  yot  jou  hmve 
'  been  everywhere  f" 

**0h!    yes;    1  know/*   he   rt^plied, 

hurriedly ;  *'  but  I  menu  tljat  I  liaveii't 

yet  got  away.     I  travel  con:^tiinlJy,  but 

I  It  does  no  good  ; — and  pedmpsi  you  eiiii 

tell  me  th<^  secret  I  want  to  know,     I 

Will  pay  any  slim  for  it,    I  urn  vvty  rich 

and  very  young,  and,  if  money  eknnt»t 

(buy  it,  I  will  give  qj*  luany  years  of 

I  toy  life  OS  you  require/* 

He  moved  Ids  ban  da  eonvuL^ivelv, 
Fanri  hU  hair  wan  ^et  upon  Iiih  S»n?hend- 
,  IIii  was  very  liaml»t*nH*  hi  thnt  mystio 
^%hr,  but  his  eye  burned  wiih  eager- 


Dt?ss,  and  his  slight,  graceful  fumie 
thrillc^d  witli  the  eameatnesa  of  Mi 
emation.  The  Emperor  HadriaUt  whq 
loved  the  boy  Antinoust  would  hare 
loved  that  youth, 

**^  But  what  ifl  it  that  you  wish  to  leavft 
behind?**  mid  I,  at  length,  holding  Mi 
arm  puteruuUy ;  **  what  do  you  wish  to 
escape  ?** 

He  threw  his  arms  straight  down 
by  his  stde,  clenched  his  hands*  au^ 
looked  fiiedly  in  my  eyes.  The  bt'au' 
tiful  head  vrwi  thrown  a  little  baek  upon 
one  shoulder,  and  the  wun  fuco  gl%iOd 
with  yearning  desire  and  utter  ahau* 
donmont  to  c^infideneet  so  that,  without 
hts  saying  it,  I  knew  that  he  had  mm 
whimpered  the  secret  whieh  he  w« 
about  to  impart  to  me»  Then,  with  i 
long  sight  as  if  his  life  were  exhalitJig, 
he  whisperedt 

-  MyMslf/* 

**Ah !  my  boy»  you  are  boimd  upon 
a  long  journey/* 

**  I  know  it,"  he  replied^  mournfuUj; 
**  and  I  cannut  even  g*>t  started.  If  1 
don^t  get  off  in  thb  ship,  I  fear  I  ihall 
never  escape.** 

His  last  words  wero  lost  in  tJte  mLit 
which  gradually  removed  him  from  my 
view. 

**  The  youth  has  been  amusing  you 
with  some  of  his  wild  fancies,  I  «uj»^ 
pose,**  said  a  venerable  man,  who  migril 
nave  iteen  twin-brother  of  that  unowy- 
bearded  pilot*  **  It  is  a  great  pity  «<> 
promising  n  young  mtm  should  do  th«* 
victim  of  such  vagaries.** 

He  stood  looking  over  the  fiide  for 
Bome  time,  and  at  length  added, 

**  Uun*t  you  thiidi  wo  ought  to  arrivi^ 
soon  ?'* 

"Wheror*  ai^kedL 

**  Why,  in  Eldt*riido,  of  <Kiup»e,'*  an* 
gwered  he.  **  Tiio  truth  i^*  I  hrcnmi' 
very  tired  of  that  long  procos?^  to  fiiul 
the  Philosopher* s  Stone,  {uid,  although  T 
was  just  upou  the  point  of  tho  hxsi  cora- 
biualion  whiLth  must  infuOibly  have  pro- 
duced the  mcdiuini  I  ahaudottt^d  it  wht^n 
I  heard  Or* 'liana*;?  n^'oounl,  and  found 
that  K  a  turn  had  alreiuty  dmin  In  tll*lo- 
rado  precisely  what  I  was  lr\^tig  to  da* 
Yon  se*%'*  continut^d  the  o!d  in*ini  iiIk 

aUmt    Jy,  *M  hud  put  y Va. 

and  hope,  hesidei*  a  gmnt  irof 

miuenil'?  inti>  the  cni^  "  '  all 

ditii^olvod  slowly  and  mr* 

It  wiia  ciunoU!i,  hut  tL  hi' 

um  ejtiMpt  ft  Uttlu    J I  .  [r 

UOl  StfOUg  CiUOUgb  to  tUUKr  ^  n  r  1*-  rufff 
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«Ub£I0  finger.  But,  as  I  woa  B&jingi 
OreUana  told  us  about  Eldorado  jtLSt 
in  time,  and  I  though t,  jf  ajij  Bblp 
would  carry  me  there,  It  must  be  tlu@. 
But  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  any 
one,  who  is  in  pursuit  of  such  a  hopeless 
goal  afl  that  pale  young  man  yonder, 
sbnuld  hmre  taken  passage*  It  u  only 
age/'  be  said,  slowly,  fitroking  his  white 
bmrd,  ^'tbtit  teaches  us  w^otn,  and 
persuades  us  to  renounce  the  hope  of 
esoaping  ourselves ;  aad,  jusit  as  we  are 
disoavenng  tlie  Philosopher's  Stone,  re- 
HOijres  our  anxiety  by  pointing  the  way  to 
Eldorado/* 

**  Are  w©  really  going  there  t"  aaJtod 
U  in  same  trepidation* 

•*  Can  there  be  any  donbt  of  it  ?'* 
lepUed  the  old  man.  *'  Where  should 
we  be  gplngt  if  not  there  ?  However, 
let  us  stunmon  the  passengers  and 
ascertain/* 

So  sayings  the  venerable  man  beckon- 
ed to  the  vadous  groups  that  were 
closteied,  ghost'Uke,  in  the  miat  that 
enveloped  Ibe  ship.  They  seemed  to 
dxaw  nearer  with  listless  curiosity,  and 
itood  or  sat  near  us,  smoking,  as  before* 
or  ^n  leaoln^  on  the  side,  idly  gazing. 
But  the  reatlesa  figure  who  hud  £r^ 
aoGOfitedme  still  paced  the  deck,  flittijig 
m  and  out  of  the  obscnrity ;  and  as  he 
,  peased  thfte  was  tlie  same  mien  of  bum- 
bled pride  and  tlie  air  of  a  fate  of  trugtc 
grandeuFi  and  still  the  same  fiunt  odor 
of  old  clothes,  and  the  low  querulous 
cry,  "  Old  shoes  I  old  shoes  !** 

The  ship  dashed  on.  Unknown  odors 
and  strange  sounds  still  filled  the  air, 
and  aU  tlie  world  went  by  us  as  we  fiew, 
with  no  other  noise  thnn  the  low  gurg- 
UiJg  of  tiie  sea  around  the  i^ide* 

•*  Gentlemen,"  said  the  reverend  pas- 
■en^r  fijr  Eldorado,  **  I  hope  there  is 
no  misapprehension  as  to  our  destina- 
tion 1" 

There  was  a  general  movement  of 
anxiety  and  curioidty^  Presently  the 
fiaoker,  who  bad  a^ked  me  where  ho 
WM  eolng,  said  doubtfully  : 

"  I  don^t  know^ — it  seems  to  me — I 
mean,  I  wish  somebody  would  distinct- 
ly »av  whore  we  are  going/' 

•*  i  think  I  can  thr^^w  a  little  light 
upon  tJiis  subject,"  said  a  per^  whom 
r  had  not  before  remarked.  ^  .te  was 
Messed  like  a  sailor  and  hod  a  dreamy 
tyo<  **lt!s  very  clear  to  me  where 
WM  fi3^  going-  I  have  b^cn  taking 
r.  ations  l\^r  some  time,  and  1  am 
ta  announce  that  we  ore  on  the 


ore  of  achieving  great  fame ;  and  I  may 
addf'*  said  he  modestlj,  **  that  my  own 
good  name  for  scientinc  acumen  will  he 
amply  vindicated*  Gentlemen,  we  an 
undoubtedly  going  into  the  Hole/' 

**  What  hole  is  that  ?"  asked  M.  k 
Baron  Munchausen,  a  Ettle  c-ont^mp- 
tnonsly* 

"^^  Sir,  it  wOl  make  you  more  Aunous 
than  you  ever  were  before,"  rephed  the 
fint  speaker,  eyidcntly  much  enraged. 

*'  I  am  persuaded  wo  are  goujg  into 
no  such  abifurd  place/*  said  the  Baron, 
eiasperatod. 

The  sailor  with  the  dreamy  eye  was 
fearfully  angry.  He  drew  himself  up 
stiMy  and  eaid : 

"  Sir,  you  lie  !" 

M.  la  Baron  Munchhausen  took  it  in 
rety  ^ood  part.  He  smiled  and  held 
out  his  hand : 

**  My  friend/'  said  he,  blandly,  **  that 
is  precisely  what  I  have  always  heard. 
I  am  glad  you  do  me  no  more  than  jus- 
tice, I  fuUy  assent  to  your  theory  :  and 
I  constitute  myself  the  Historiographer 
of  tho  Expedition.  How  soon,  efter 
getting  into  the  Hole,  do  you  think  we 
shall  get  out!*' 

**Tbe  result  wiQ  prove,"  &aid  the 
marine  gentleman,  handing  the  officer 
his  card,  upon  which  was  written  Cap- 
tain Bymmes.  The  two  gentlemen  then 
walked  ai^lde;  and  the  groups  he^n  to 
sway  to  and  fro  in  the  ha^e  as  if  not 
quite  contented. 

*'  Gotid  God,"  said  the  pale  youth, 
running  up  to  me  and  clutching  my 
arm,  **  I  cannot  go  into  any  Hole  alone 
with  myself.  I  should  die^I  s?hould 
MU  myself.  I  thought  somebody  was 
an  Ixiard,  and  I  hoped  you  were  he, 
who  would  steer  us  to  the  Fountain  of 
Oblivion/' 

"  Yeij  well,  that  is  in  the  Hole/'  said 
M,  le  Baron,  who  came  out  of  the 
mist  at  that  moment,  leaning  upon  thi 
Captain's  arnii 

^'  But  can  I  leave  myself  out&ide!" 
remarked  the  youth,  nervously. 

**  Certainly,"  interposed  the  old  Al- 
chemist ;  '''  you  may  be  sure  that  you 
win  not  get  into  the  Hole,  until  yon  have 
left  yourself  behind," 

The  ptde  young  man  grasped  his 
hand,  and  gazed  into  his  eyes. 

**And  then  I  can  drink  and  he  happ^/^ 
mnnnnred  he^  as  he  leaned  over  the  side 
of  the  ship^  and  listened  to  the  rippling 
water,  a^  if  it  had  l>een  tho  music  of  the 
Fountain  of  Oblivion. 


A  Oruhe  in  the  Flying  Dutchman^ 


[Maj, 


••  Drink  !  drink  V*  #4id  the  nmoking 
old  man,  **  Founlmin !  fountain  !  Whj* 
T  bclit've  that  Ia  what  I  am  after,  I 
beg  yunr  pardon,"  coatinncd  he^  ad* 
drt^ssmg  th«  Alchembt,  **  But  con  you 
tell  mc  if  I  am  looking  for  a  fountain  V 

»*Th©  fouatnin  of  youth,  perhaps,*' 
replied  the  Alehemij&t. 

**  The  very  thing  i"  cried  the  smt^ker, 
with  a  »hrifl  laugh,  while  hh  pine  foil 
from  hh  mouth*  and  wa^  shatterea  upon 
the  deck,  and  the  old  man  tottered  away 
intt]>  the  niist,  chuckling  feebly  to  liim-- 
self,  ^*  Youth  !  youtli  !'* 

**He'lJ  find  that  in  tlio  Hole,  too,'* 
Sftid  the  Alchemist,  as  he  gazed  after 
the  receding  figure. 

The  crowd  now  gathered  moro  nearly 
amuud  us, 

**Wt.'ll»  gentlemen,"  continued  the 
Alche Illicit,  **  where  shall  we  go*  ort 
ntthf^r,  whtTC  ttre  we  going?'' 

A  man  in  a  friar's  habit,  with  tho 
cowl  closely  drawn  about  hia  head,  now 
crosised  himself,  and  whiapered : 

•'I  have  but  one  object*  I  should 
not  have  been  hetio  if  I  had  not  supposed 
we  were  going  to  find  Prcsi^ter  John,  to 
whom  I  have  been  appointed  fatJicr 
confessor*  and  at  whose  court  I  am  tt> 
live  flplendidUs  like  a  cardiuid  In  Home. 
Gentlemen,  if  you  will  otdy  agree  that 
we  shall  go  there,  you  shaU  oil  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  my  trmn  when  I  proceed 
to  be  enthroned  as  llishop  of  Central 
Africa  »*^ 

^Vhile  he  was  speaking,  another  old 
mail  coine  fi  >m  the  bows  of  the  ship,  a 
figure  which  had  been  so  immovable 
in  ita  place,  that  I  supposed  it  was  the 
ancient  figure-head  of  the  craft,  and 
iitild  in  a  low,  hollow  voice,  and  a  quaint 
accent : 

*^  I  have  been  looking  for  centuries, 
and  I  cannot  »ee  it*  I  supposed  we 
were  lieoding  for  it.  I  thought  some- 
times I  saw  the  flash  of  distant  spires, 
the  Kunnj  gleam  of  uphmd  pastures, 
the  soft  undulations  of  purple  hills. 
Ah  I  me.  I  am  ffure  I  heard  the  sing- 
ing of  birds,  and  tlie  faint  low  of  cattle. 
But  1  do  not  know  i  we  come  no  nearer ; 
and  yet  I  felt  its  presence  in  the  air* 
If  the  mist  would  only  lift^  we  e.hould 
see  it  lying  bo  fair  upon  the  sea,  so 
graceful  against  the  sky-  I  fear  we 
may  have  passed  tt.  Gentlemen,*'  said 
he,  sadly,  **  1  am  afraid  we  may  have 
lost  tlio  isi^ind  of  Atlanti.i  for  ev*'r/* 

Tbero  wm  a  look  of  uuoertiunty  in 
the  dirong  upon  the  deck. 


**  But  yet,"  said  a  group  of  young 
men  in  qv^tj  kind  of  costume,  and  of 
every  country  and  time,  '*we  have  a 
clianco  at  the  Encantadas,  the  Enchanted 
Islands*  We  were  reading  of  them  tmly 
tlie  other  day,  and  the  very  style  of  the 
story  had  the  music  of  waves.  How 
happy  we  shall  be  to  reach  a  load  where 
there  is  no  work,  nor  tempest,  mirpain, 
and  we  shall  be  forever  happy*" 

"  I  am  content,"  said  a  L^iguid  youth, 
with  heavily  matted  curl» ;  **  what  can 
be  better  than  this  ?  We  feel  every 
climate,  the  muisie  and  the  perfume  u? 
every  ajone  are  our^s.  In  the  starlight 
I  woo  the  mermaids,  as  1  lean  i>v»t  tlie 
side,  and  no  enchanted  iaload  will  show 
us  fiiirer  forms,  t  am  content.  The 
ship  soils  on.  We  cannot  sec,  hut  wo 
can  dream.  What  work  or  paiu  have 
we  here?  I  like  tlie  ship;  I  hke  the 
voyage;  I  like  my  eompauy,  and  am 
content/- 

As  he  spoke,  he  put  some  tiling  into 
his  mouth,  and  drawing  a  white  sub- 
Btonce  from  his  pocket,  ofibred  it  to  his 
neighbor,  saying,  **  Try  a  bit  of  tins 
lotos ;  you  wiU  find  it  very  southing  t*> 
the  nerves*  and  an  infallible  nMueily  for 
home-sickues^/* 

"  Gentlemen,^*  sold  M.  le  Baron 
Munchausen;  "have  no  fear.  Th'o  nr- 
rangements  arc  well  mad<i ;  the  roy^ago 
has  been  perfectly  planned,  and  each 
passenger  will  disc^jver  what  ho  Umk 
passage  to  find,  in  tlm  Hole  iwU>  which 
we  are  going*  under  the  auspices  of 
this  worthy  Captiun," 

He  ceased*  and  i^ilence  feU  upou  the 
ship's  company.  StiU  on  we  *wcj^^»t ;  it 
iiccmed  a  weary  way*  The  oreh^s^ 
pedestrian  stiU  paced  to  and  fi\>^  at»d 
the  idle  smokers  puifed.  The  s-hip 
sailed  on,  and  endless  music  and  rulov 
chased  each  other  through  the  mi=.t^ 
air.  Suddenly,  a  deep  sigh  drew  uni- 
versal attention  to  a  person  who  had 
not  yot  spoken*  He  held  a  hrukc-n 
harp  in  hij^  hand,  the  strings  EutU'rod 
lf>osely  in  the  air,  and  thtj  head  <>{  thi* 
speaker,  hourid  with  a  withered  wreath 
of  laurels,  bent  over  it* 

**  No,  no,"  he  said ;  **  1  will  not  «*al 
your  lotus,  nor  sail  into  the  Hol*^,  Na 
magic  root  can  cure  the  home-^i»*knes* 
I  feel ;  for  it  is  no  regretful  iiuticin- 
brance*  but  an  immortal  longtn^.  I 
have  roamed  further  than  I  thotiirht  tJie 
ciU'th  cxt*:nded.     I  '  '      '      '  i- 

tiUns  ;   I  have  thi  i' 

Attiled  seas;  but  uk^jkil  un^r   i   ^ut^a 


A  Crm*$  in  the  FI^^JT  I^itlthman^ 


At  home  far  which  my  liomt  idlfiS. 
Aht  mr  Crit*jidfi,  yuu  look  vorjwMiyt 
IcCiia  nil  COI1OI110/* 

Ub  initkt  and  liio  smokers  took  thc^ir 
Mftt  from  thoir  tumilhs.  Tht*  iu>fi  uir 
VMOk  bbw,  in  thftt  }jii>m€r»t,  tR^rrjie^  liie 
rftdk*  divv  II  low  »ouiiil  from  tbc  bn>keu 
iMrji  «lrbg«,  v}d  14  Uij^fit  iAh*m*^  in  tJto 
^<!t  of  Um)  old  mjui  of  tlit^  B^ure^^hoailt 
as  if  tliA  mbt  had  Utu-^l  for  iin  instjyit, 
and  bo  had  caught  n  gHinpict  of  ikv  lost 


*^*  I  fOnUj  betiuve  that  Li  wlicr*  I 
to  go,*'  nld  ih*A  seeker  of  tho 
fowitain  of  7011th.  *'  I  think  I  would 
^t»  mf  drinking  at  the  (onuUsm  if  I 
miM  goi  Ui«r«,  I  do  not  know/*  he 
flH9«tiired,  doubt  fully  ;  **  it  h  nut  §ture  ; 
1  BMHUi*  p«Hiapm  I  BlRiiitd  iitit  Lnvo 
•iiw>|ph  lo  gf^t  to  Hie  fiiuutain,  4?TCfi  if 

"  jlot  b  it  i>c*^}4n»1o  ta  got  boiB^,**  in^ 

i  tilt'  ^  4  inruu    '"1  think  I 

Diddb<^T'  ;  i  could  get  horae**^ 

*^  C«rtAialj/'  aaid  tho  dry « bard  roioe 

1^  I*iiMt^-r  jT>hn*«  oonfbsaoT,  m  fain  oowl 


M 


terpC' 
poec 


k,  mid  11  ttudden  flush 

-  jf^iutit  fifcOC" ;  **  if  there 

rio,  I  will  ^ve  up 

"1  i't'irtrtJ  Africiu" 

V  home,"  in* 

-r. 

niiiii  I"  mdind  tlic 

t'd  wreath,  turning 


;  if  lUid  a  wou* 

I,    I**  i .  - .  V    " .  4^  feU  kindi  of 

iHlti  rimt's  luit)  oonntdesi  puTMuing 

j^^it^   L  hupeit.  tl)«  moii  chiin^HGal 

I       thai  1  would  tiut  it  t  it  Ui  kiinwii,  but 
I     ibalbi  iatefod  from  et\  wo 

I      voto  noubi^  Uio|iU*    A  vbh- 

|irr»il  gM^J  ^  'uy  ^^^^r  tltiU  bo  ibc^tigbt 
tko  WB^r  wai  grniliuiJly  Irornrnliig  of  a 
nibjf  coinr^-^tliii  bun  of  wixir;  nad  Im 
had  im  doubt  wu  shodd  iritkci  in  Ilia 
iMifiitiMf  and  iuid  ourfn'lvL^^  in  th^  land 
'd  Coctaigiio.  A  tlurd,  in  iv^vni  anmetj, 
llalOil  tit  ixic»  tlmt  i^ulU  cotitiimou-i  miirU 
VPTB  ouluiowtl  uprm  thu  ot'Oiui  ^  thfit 
lii^  w#ra  pocabur  i  -^ud  Uui^ 

b«f  Odll  ^UavtloUt  wi^  1!;^  ulOBf 

pnibabij    tno    Sdn,  and 
iniMMurea  ouglit  Ut  l>o  Viktm 

"    •  ^      -^ '  •'  f*  fmit  of 

Hat  >1  UtbL'rii 

aa  i|i«..  *■    way 

fill 


of  Mrikin;^*  1 
■lid  a  vuai^ 


yuttii, 


as  WiiUin^  said  wo  mlg^t  \m  quite  at 
aa«i%  for  prenently  eotuo  friends  of  Im 
would  taint*  fl J  ii*g  ovpr  fmm  the  Deigb- 
boriiig  i^taud^-t  and  tell  as  till  we  wished. 

Btill  t  fitnt'ilt^d  the  mouldy  ^gg^n^* 
ftnd  tbo  odor  of  etdibago  wan  utrong 
froiTi  lhi>  bold* 

Ob  !  I*rue,  what  could  the  »hip  be, 
iu  vf\\k4i  eiii^ii  fuota^tio  charfLcters  w«r» 
billing  towanj  iiiipo«aiblo  boumen — <^hik- 
ractt^ri-  which  in  i^very  age  hara  ven- 
tured all  the  bright  eapital  of  ttfo  iu 
va^e  fipcculf^tiou!^  and  romantic  drcamg  1 
What  could  it  be  but  thf^  hinn  that 
hnuots  tl»e  £ea  forever,  and,  with  all 
&mb  sakt  drives  onward  before  a  ceaae- 
leis  gale,  and  lii  not  hailed,  nor  ercr 
cornea  to  i>ott  1 

I  know  the  dup  h  always  full,  I 
know  the  gray  beard  »till  wat<:heB  at  the 
prow  for  the  lost  Allan tiji ;  and  utill  tbt 
Alchemist  beheros  that  Eldonulo  is  at 
hand.  U[>ou  his  aimlos:^  cjucst,  the  do- 
tard ttUl  aakj4  where  ho  is  going,  and 
the  pal$  jouth  kuowt;  that  h<?  ehali  never 
dy  himself.  Vet  tliey  would  gbidly  re- 
uounce  that  wild  clme^e  tind  tlte  dear 
dream e  of  ye^s^^  could  they  fmd  what 
1  have  never  lost-  Th<'y  wtri^  rt'ady 
to  fi^iUow  thif  poet  homo,  if  ho  cx>uld 
bnvc  told  them  whore  it  lay* 

I  know  where  it  lieji.  I  htcathtr  the 
aoft  air  of  the  purtdo  uplands  whidi 
the  J  shidl  never  tn  ad,  I  hear  the  *w(H.'t 
iiiUi«ie  of  tlie  vui<H.*H  tbey  long  for  in 
in  vitiiu  I  aui  no  trav^kri  inj  otiljr 
vojrtu^  id  to  the  olDoe  and  home  agaut. 
Wilham  and  Chrifltopber,  John  and 
Chariest  mil  to  Eujfopir  and  tho  Sotithi 
but  I  dvfjF  tlieir  romantic  diat^ioea. 
Wheu  tho  f^priiig  oomoi  and  tlie  flowera 
bkiw,  I  dfitt  til  rough  tho  year  hcJtod 
with  »4ummeT  and  willi  spioe* 

Witli  the  rhiuipnf^  month  a  I  koc^ip 
higb  oamivai  in  all  thc^  c^meti.  ]  @it  at 
home  and  walk  with  True,  and  if  Uio 
nun  that  ttJnt  tite  aap  qoickeni  aim)  ^m 
wijsh  to  wander,  I  rtmemher  my  felltiw- 
voyagt^rA  on  tlmt  romaiitio  criift,  aiid 
Itioking  round  upon  my  iK^teefuI  nciom, 
and  pnL'BKtnfj  irion^  cIomIv  ilie  iirin  of 
l*rui%  I  foi  I  tJoit  1  hiivo  rtvttrhfd  tho 
port  for  which  tboy  hiyu'l*  '  '  il. 
And  wbrn  winilN  blow  lien  '  i< 

&igbt*i^)rm  ragen,  and  the  in<  u^iu  of 
loat  mariner»  uud  of  peri  In  lu  Tuyag^a 
tnuahea  tlj<*  »oft  lirart  of  V*^-  ^  ^  nr 
ri  toicv  ttW»iH4T  til  luy  f^tir  *  ■  f 

t|j|.  -vri.i.  t..  tho  li^mpot  t  ,  ...jr; 
♦^  'J  '  Yrnir  «aily  cruiAiiig  i#  in 

tlie  1  .■...-r,  i-'Titchman!** 
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THE   BEASTS   OF    THE    PEAIEIES, 


HAVING,  in  former  numlwrs  of  this 
mw^iLzinOi  trented  of  the  Fii^bes  mid 
Birds  of  tbo  Pmiries,  or  of  tbo  grodt 
central  i)laiiia  wliieh  extend  fnrni  the 
Weatem  shot^  of  Lake  Michigan  U> 
,  tho  Bocky  Mountaina,  we  now  pro- 
pose to  M}'  wmethitig  of  tho  heast«  of 
chaiiis  or  "varmints,"  a^  thej  are 
omlled  in  hunter  phraiiei  tho  term  em- 
bracing  all  wEld  aniniala  that  are  fol- 
io w€?d  for  pport,  for  profit  *  or  for 
extermination. 

A  gentleman  who  writes  very  plea- 
iant  ho^-^R  on  Ameriean  field  sports^  in- 
aiats  upon  r^^triclttig  the  trmi  game  to 
such  animal*^  ti^  are  in  Englano  killed 
for  Bport.  This  is  very  well  in  Eng* 
landt  where  the  pporti  bemg  confined  to 
the  higher  clai^^o^,  the  sportsmen  are  a 
privileged  few^  and  can  make  and  en- 
force tlieir  own  code  of  Imwa;  but  in 
the  United  Btatesi  where  tho  hunters 
and  shooters  comprise  the  great  body  of 
the  people?,  no  ^uch  sporting  eanonjii  are 
prnc  tic  ahl  e.  Altliong  n » t  Kerefore ,  it  may 
be  more  strictly  in  rule  to  Fpeak  of  "a 
gaggle  of  geese,"  or  **  a  whifeneBs  of 
ftwau^f"  or  t4>  eail  tho  male  doer  "ii 
hart,**  and  the  female  **  a  hind/ -  ae$  we 
are  directed  hy  the  learned  author  above- 
mentioned,  we  much  fear  that  in  thia 
case,  aa  in  many  others,  wisdom  wiO 
cry  aloud  in  tho  ft  re  eta  and  no  man  re- 
gard her,  and  that  the  ignttrnnt  Yankee 
naticm  will  ahoot  away  at  flocks  of  geese 
and  J? wan*?  regardless  of  the  proprieties 
of  language,  ao  they  hit,  and  that  they 
will  none  the  less  relit^h  their  venison 
though  it  be  killed,  with  a  rude  dis^regard 
for  the  niceties  of  woodcraft,  under  the 
names  of  buck  and  doe. 

In  ftkcU  the  science  of  woodcraft 
fseems  to  be  essentially  Norman  and  aris- 
tocrat] c^  and  go  wholly  opposed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  way  of  thinking,  a»  e:thi- 
hited  by  the  Americans  of  the  fiee  Btatcn, 
that  it  is  Tery  difficult  to  enforce  laws 
Cor  the  protection  of  our  game  oven  in 
the  breeding  season,  and  in  consequence 
there  is  danger  that  a  few  years  will  ace 
it  ejcterm mated.  It  is  in  anticipation  of 
such  a  result  that  our  sketches  are  made, 
and  perhaps  in  the  year  1900  they  may 
possess  an  intores^t  wholly  wanting  now, 
as  treating  of  the  habits  of  an  oxtinct 
Occidental  Fanna. 

Tim  BisoH,  OK  BtnPFALo.  ^  Thii 


animal  h  pocullaT  to  Am  eric  a«  ftnd  pm- 
bably  before  the  arnval  of  Ettrope^iu 
roamed  over  most  of  the  conti^ii^t,  i»_ 
the  early  voyogera  frequently  uieittl 
**  wild  buUs/*  and  there  i»  no  other  me  _ 
ber  of  the  ox  tribe  known  to  be  natiT«. 

It  has  always  been  an  animal  of  gre^t 
value  to  the  Indians,  futmshing  them 
with  food»  clothoji,  and  dwellings;  in 
fact,  the  Indiana  of  the  plains  ttte  en- 
tirely dependmit  on  the  buffalo,  and 
when  he  mh  in  his  annual  migrationi, 
they  are  reduced  to  stajvatioti. 

It  is  believed  that  all  attempts  to  min^ 
gle  permanently  the  blood  of  the  je  desert- 
born  cattle,  with  that  of  the  domt*stic 
breeds  have  proved  unsuceesi^fuL  Like 
the  offspring  of  the  red  and  wliite  race* 
of  man,  they  cannot  be  depended  upon 
as  civiUzed  or  tamed,  but  are  apt,  at 
the  first  chance,  to  take  tx>  the  woods 
again* 

Although  a  large  and  apparently  for- 
midable animal,  the  biaon  seems  to  hs_ 
inferior  in  courage  and  ferocity  to 
wild  cattle  of  Europe  and  Asia. "  It  fli< 
at  the  sight  of  man,  and  ahhongh  wh 
brought  to  bay  wiH  make  a  furio 
charge  at  the  hunter,  with  a  good  hon»^ 
this  13  easily  evaded,  and  so  mounted,  a 
man  can  pick  out  the  fattest  of  the  herd 
with  very  lattlo  danger.  Indeed,  a 
S(^amper  among  the  buffalo  Is  ikiw  the 
common  finish  to  a  sporting  tour  in 
AmencQ,  by  the  young  gentlemen  of 
Eiighnd  and  their  Boston  and  New 
York  imitators,  Salmon  fishing  in  Nova 
Scolin,  grnui^e  shooting  in  Illinois,  and 
buffido  bunting  on  the  Plainst — all  re^ 
quiring  enough  pluck  to  keep  the  Cock- 
nJea  out* 

The  range  of  the  buffiilo  is  still  vf  ry 
eitcndve,  from  the  Rocky  MouutaiuB 
on  the  We5t  to  within  two  himdred 
miles  of  the  Mississippi  o©  Use  East; 
and  from  Tesas  on  the  South  to  Lake 
Witmipeo  on  tiie  North* 

Tins  Elk,  oh  Wapiti,— This  miig- 
nifieent  stag  la  to  he  f<iund,  like  the 
buftalo,  on  tlie  great  plains  wast  of  tho 
Mississippi,  which  he  seems  to  prt?fer  to 
tho  timbered  country. 

There   is   great   need  of  -.  '  -r] 

work  on  American  •Mrimmnliji. 
large  and  snti^^fattory  txtoks  > 
nitholorry ;  «ouu^thing  ba*  J 
and  more  is  doing,   on    Ituj. ^^v. 
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wliile  the  only  work  we  have  on  the 
muidrupeds  of  America  is  that  of  Dr. 
Godman,  which  is  much  behind  the 
pment  Ftate  of  science. 

The  animal  under  oonnideration  has 
been  frequentljr  confounded  with  the 
kr^  deer  of  the  timbered  country,  the 
oanboo,  and  this  last  acoin  with  the 
rein-deer.  The  distinctions  between 
these  species  have  been  ably  pointed 
out  bjr  Mr.  Ilerbert  in  his  work  on 
American  Field  Sports.  The  elk  is 
domesticated  without  much  difficulty, 
and  ha^,  wo  beEcvo,  freauentty  been 
trained  to  harness,  for  whicli  its  strength 
md  speed  are  well  adapted ;  while  its 
dean  and  graceful  limbs  and  splendid 
antlers  would  make  a  pair  of  elks,  going 
a  three-minute  gait  along  tlio  avenue,  a 
real  sporting  team.  To  the  parks  of  our 
eoontry  gentlemen  the  elk  would  form 
an  appropriate  ornament,  while  their 
flesh  affords  a  delicious  venison.  The 
faonting  of  the  elk  and  cariboo  af- 
fords the  finest  sport  which  is  to  l>o 
had  on  this  continent.  The  watchful- 
ness and  s|>eed  of  the  animals,  with 
their  coorage  and  ferocity  when  brought 
to  bay,  render  it  anything  but  a  holiday 
recreation,  but  one  demanding  great 
knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  hkill  with 
weapons,  as  well  as  oourugo  and  en- . 
durance. 

The  Dker. — We  do  not  propose  to 
iifiict  upon  the  patient  readrrs  of  this 
magazine  any  description  of  this  well- 
known  animo),  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Union,  from  Cape  Cod  to  the  ('olumbia 
river,  but  men»Iv  to  describe  some 
wavs  of  hunting  him. 

Fin*t. — Driving  with  Hounds,  It  is 
Qsoal  in  this  mode  of  himting  deer,  to 
station  the  H(K>rtsmen  at  certain  stands 
or  passways,  where  the  deer  are  ex- 
pected to  pass  on  Ix'ing  nmsed  by 
fbe  b«>unds.  Armed  with  a  double- 
barrel,  heavily  loaded  with  buck  shot, 
fbe  patient  hunter  must  nnnain  for 
kovrs  or  days  immovable  and  silent, 
waiting  for  his  gome  to  bo  bnmght  to 
him.  There  may  be  one  chance  in  six 
that  he  may  see  the  deer ;  one  in  ten  that 
tfie  deer  will  pass  his  stand,  and  one  m 
fifteen  that,  if  a  beginner,  he  will  have 
presence  of  mind  to  fire;  and  one  in 
twenty  that,  if  all  the  other  chances  oc- 
cor,  he  will  kill  his  game.  Tliis  driving 
ia  the  favorite  method  at  the  South, 
where  the  indolent  gentry,  wishing 
Id  kill  tine  and  procure  an  appetite 


without  much  exertion,  keep  negro 
hunters  and  drivers  to  do  the  work, 
while  they  sit  all  day  on  a  log,  smoking. 
Neither  is  it  a  bad  way  for  New  Yonc 
Cockneys  to  air  their  fine  London  g^a 
and  shooting  jackets  on  Liong  Island ; 
but,  as  to  sport,  wo  really  cannot  see 
where  it  lies. 

Second. — Coursing  with  Greyhounds. 
This  is  brilliant  s|K)rt,  superior  to  any 
hunting  in  Americ4i,  except,  perhaps,  the 
regular  Carolina  fox  himting  in  the  pine 
woods.  You  go  out  upon  the  prairie,  well 
mounted,  with  your  dogs  in  the  leash. 
They  are  a  cross  between  tlie  grey- 
hound and  some  heavier  and  fiercer 
race,  and,  if  rights  will  nm  into  and 
pull  down  a  buck  single  handed.  It 
IS  a  fine  morning  in  December,  and 
the  surface  of  the  prairie,  blacken- 
ed with  the  autumnal  fires,  is  covered 
with  patches  of  white  frost.  The  air 
is  clear  and  bracing,  and  as  we  ride  out 
of  town  and  emerge  upon  the  open 
prairie,  our  horses,  anticipating  the 
well-known  sport,  prance  gaily  about. 
Our  company  consists  of  ohout  thirty 
horsemen;  some  armed  with  pistols, 
others  with  rifles  or  double  guns.  Wo 
have  five  largo  half-bred  greyhounds, 
tawny  and  brindled,  with  deep  chests 
and  stronff  limbs ;  three  couple  of  fox- 
hounds, wTio  ever  and  anon  utter  their 
impatii'nt  Imy ;  two  or  three  terriers  and 
a  crowd  of  curs.     We  push  out  into  the 

frairie,  steering  south,  towards  Blue 
sland,  when»  we  expect  to  find  a  herd 
of  deer.  (This  is  supposed  to  be  in 
1840.)  On  arriving  at  tne  timber,  ixve 
or  six  hunters,  with  the  dogs,  take  the 
lead,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  follows  as 
it  best  may  thn>ugh  the  timber.  We 
keep  along  through  the  ^}yi*  for  a 
couple  of  miles,  when  the  word  is  given 
thot  deer  are  ahead,  ond  we  an»  desired 
to  spread  ounM»lves  so  as  to  drive  them 
out  of  the  gn>ve  on  to  the  large  prairie 
south,  where  the  dogs  can  run  to  ad- 
rantage.  Here  let  us  remark,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  let  greyhounds  run  in  the 
timber,  as  they  are  v«ry  apt  to  kill 
themselves  by  running  against  trees. 
Sbwly  and  carefully  we  prf>c<»ed,  with 
the  fox-hounds  in  advance,  their  deep 
Toices  showing  the  nmte  we  are  to  pm 
sue.  At  length,  we  come  out  of  the  gn)V9, 
and  spy  the  deer,  ten  or  twelve  in  num- 
ber, bounding  away  over  the  prairii* 
about  a  mile  off ;  not  much  alanned,  as 
yet,  and  occasi«malIy  stopping  to  look 
behind  at  their  pursue  rs. 
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"Now,  men,"  pays  our  loader, 
"sprcud  yoursolvos,  and  go  I"  Tho 
crcy hounds  aro  i<lippod,  and  start  at 
full  HiK?cd,  followed  uv  the  crowd  of 
shouting  riders  and  yelling  curs.  Tho 
deer  tako  tlio  idarin  at  once,  and,  after 
making  two  or  three  very  lofty  bounds, 
as  if  to  try  their  limbs,  thi^y  set  off  at  a 
rate  which  would  seem  likely  to  carry 
them  out  of  sight,  very  soon.  We  go 
at  our  best  pat^o  for  alx>ut  a  mile,  when 
tho  field  l)egin3  to  gn)w  select.  First, 
tho  big  gray,  with  the  butcher  on 
him,  gives  out,  and  a  canter  is  all  that 
can  be  got  out  of  him.  Next  th«  bay 
colt  and  th(^  black  mare,  hin*d  from  u 
livrry  still  )le,  and  ridden  by  two  spruce 
looking  y*)ung  clerks,  art^  brought  to  a 
tr<»t,  blowing  heavily.  Now  those  three 
G<'rniuns,  rigged  out  "  en  grand  chas- 
.ftur,^*  with  guns  8trap|wd  to  their  backs, 
gjune  Ixigs  large  enough  to  hold  a  well 
grown  fawn,  and  hunting  horns  round 
their  necks,  have  pulled  up  their  tired 
nags,  which  have  hardly  got  a  puff  hi 
either  of  them,  and  i>n>ceed  with  great 
deliberation  to  light  their  pipes. 

**  Halloo !  Mike !  is  your  mare  done  ?" 

**  Sure  and  I  have  no  call  to  them 
craturs  wid  the  horns,  tmd  why  would 
I  be  breaking  the  ould  mare's  heart  this 
way  ?"  said  the  Irish  drayman,  who, 
bfing  of  a  sporting  turn,  and  owning  a 
nice  gray  mare  whicli  was  (piite  fair  for  a 
quarter  race,  had  engaged  her  in  a  busi- 
ness for  wluch  she  was  not  quite  able. 

Five  or  six  more  begin  to  show  "  bel- 
lows to  ineiid,"  and  gradually  to  drop 
astern,  as  we  get  along  into  the  prairie, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  deer  are  mak- 
ing for  the  next  grove,  some  five  ndles 
further.  We  had  run  them  about  tlureo 
miles  at  a  killing  pace,  when  the  state  of 
tilings  was  as  follows.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  behind  the  deer  are  the  grey- 
hounds, runninjG^  on  a  line  about  ten  feet 
apart,  and  evidently  gaiiung  on  the 
chase.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  behind 
them  aro  tho  fox-hounds,  close  together, 
lieads  and  tails  well  up,  with  a  breast- 
high  scent  and  a  full  cry.  Just  behind 
them  comes  Major  D.,  on  a  thorough- 
bred chestnut  horse,  who  goes  as  if  he 
could  keep  that  stride  to  the  Mississip- 
pi. Then,  side  by  side,  came  Dr.  C., 
on  a  powerful  bay  Morgan,  who  looked 
as  if  tho  pace  was  a  little  too  good  for 
him,  and  the  writer,  on  a  mare  of  tho 
Major's  raising,  called  Creeping  Kate ; 
she  was  by  his  sorrel  horse,  which  is 
directly  descended   from    Henry  and 


Eclipse.  No  wonder,  then,  that  she 
can  run  a  little,  though  she  is  over  ten 
years  old.  Straggling  behind  theae 
come  half  a  dozen  of  tho  best  mounted 
of  the  field — the  rest,  with  the  cor 
dogs,  are  nowhere. 

'•  Will  they  get  to  tho  grove,  Moior  ?" 
said  I.  "  Not  all  of  tliem,  I  reckon," 
he  replied,  turning  half  round  in  tlie 
saddle,  *'  if  those  greyhounds  arc  good 
for  anything."  "I'll  answer  for  old 
Spring,"  said  I,  "that  is  tho  brindled 
dog  on  the  right ;  he  will  make  his  rush 
directly,  and  tlicu  you  will  see  tho  fur 
fly." 

Just  then,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement, 
the  five  greyhounds  extended  their 
front  so  as  to  be  on  tho  flanks  of  the 
flying  herd,  then  increased  their  speed, 
till  in  ten  minutes  they  were  abreast; 
then  tliey  began  to  close  up  with  the 
deer.  Now  tne  chase  is  most  exciting 
— deer  and  do^s  are  both  doing  their 
best,  while  wo  nave  to  nly  the  spur 'to 
keep  our  places  in  tho  iiunt.  At  this 
moment  old  Spiing  makes  his  rush* 
seizes  the  big  buck  by  the  haunch  and 
capsizes  him ;  the  other  dogs  follow  his 
example,  and  tlie  prettiest  kind  of  a 
skirmish  ensues— deer  and  dogs  rolling 
over  in  the  snow,  kicking,  striking, 
biting,  and  growling.  Those  of  the 
deer  who  were  not  seized  by  tho  grey- 
hounds scattered  in  all  directions,  and 
Dr.  C,  pulling  up  his  not  unwilling 
horse,  got  a  double  shot  at  about  sixty 
yards.  One  he  knocked  over  and  the 
other  he  missed.  Seeing  a  young  buck 
going  off  alone  on  a  course  which  would 
cross  my  track,  I  start  to  head  him  off. 
He  bears  off  to  tlie  right,  but  after  a 
run  of  two  hundred  yards  I  closo  up 
within  twenty  yards  of  him,  and  girc 
him  a  ball  from  my  pistol,  behind  the 
shoulder ;  he  falls,  and  I  ride  up  to  give 
him  a  shot  in  tho  head,  and  have  dia- 
mounted  for  tho  purpose,  when  up  he 
jumps  with  his  hair  all  standing  the 
wrong  way,  and  comes  at  me.  lortn- 
nately,  however,  I  have  a  loaded  pistol 
in  my  bolt  with  wliich  I  give  him  a  ball 
through  the  brains.  Then  cutting  the 
deer's  throat,  and  having  with  some 
difliculty  persuaded  Kate  to  allow  the 
carcass  to  hang  across  her  back«  I 
mount  to  ride  in  search  of  tho  rest  of 
the  party. 

Tiio  whole  thing  was  over,  I  soon 
saw,  as  I  approached  the  group  of 
horsemen  neor  the  grove.  The  grey- 
hounds had  killed  three,  Mcgor  D.  had 
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£bol  line  wilh  bi^  pistol,  Dr.  C.  bud  one, 
vi^d  tvro  ftf  the  ouUidere  bad  killed  cine 
^Avh;  tiglit   in  &U,  out  of  a  hcnl  of 

\\T^iM,—^tiU  Hunting.  This  is  pre- 
M»l y  what  the  Engli:^b  ojill  *•  &ta!kiii|^," 
and  signifies  p*ing  forth  alone  (or,  if  at- 
t«?adc'd  hj  u  Jog,  he  mu^^t  k&c  p  ut  heel 
till  you  hiive  wtiundcd  jour  ctime),  Ut 
do  huttle  &g!4iiit$t  th^  Diouareli  of  th^ 
Mi»diii  to  B6t  iDun^s  kuowk'dge  and 
330  aguiii^  the  iiuftitict  of  the  lUiimaL 
Yon  walk  aiowljf  and  quiotlj  aJoug 
thriiugh  the  woodsy  like  a  ghost  leitvipg 
no  !j<(jund  of  jour  fuotfuli ;  y<nir  cye^ 
cUtncf  con^tuuliy  muud  ;  sometimes  for 
hye  otinute^jou  e»tand  iFtill  lu  the  libadow 
of  b  Ug  tree  trunk,  to  tiie  color  of  which 
jour  dregfej  corrcijifHmds  so  nearly,  tlmt, 
wht?n  not  111  niotntn,  jou  arc  invii^ihle, 
A  stranger  of  an  imuj^native  turn  of 
mind,  ou  meedug  jou  in  tli«  f«jrv#t  so 
«&^l*jjed,  would  tiike  you  for  the  spirit 
if  old  Dtuiiel  Boone,  or  Natty  Bumpo, 
ring  West,  out  of  the  way  of  tlie 
nents^     Truly  this,  aiid  not  ang- 

f,  is  the  *'  ContempltttiTe  Man's  Ite- 
crealionJ* 

Thij  object  of  all  thi^  gpirit-like 
gidiiii^,  gentle  reader,  h  that  you  may 
gitt  a  iiight  of  the  deer  before  he  sees 
joo-  It  is  II  questiiiu  of  precedence. 
If  the  dtjer  j^ees  voii  first,  and  his  eyes 
an  qmdn^  he  qnietJy  ^lips  off,  and  you 
nnst  glide  nftt-r  tuiothi^r.  If  yon  get 
1^  fifst  eightn,  iLnd  It  U  astouisliing  to 
whiit  a  pitch  of  acenmcy  the  eye  may 
be  educated^  yon  stand  &titl,  and,  like 
Austria,  wait  the  progress  of  eventa- 
If  the  deer  ociuie^  »tiiight  towards  you,  of 
course  the  gome  is  your  own,  if  you  cnn 
keep  Mtili  tid  he  get^  within  shot.  But 
if,  AS  is  most  probable,  he  takci*  another 
enor&e«  you  nins^t  fly  fmm  tree  to  tree, 
suid  frotj]  ot*ver  to  oover,  with  the  quick- 
acwi  and  invii*iUility  of  an  owl  or  on 
Indian,  tii!  you  gt>t  within  §bot,  when 
jpour  riBe  tnui^t  do  the  rest* 

TbU  lA  the  fayorit*?  mannrr  of  hunting 
in  I  he  Western  foregts :  a  man 
notlilng  for  it  but  a  rifle  and  a 
fttr  of  Itgs  and  t?je8 ;  the  latter 
Uj,  for  a  near-ftighted  man  can 
^_  '  exeel  at  thia  sport.  Those,  how- 
#rf^r,  who  try  it«  become  so  fond  of  it 
M  to  despise  all  other  hunting.  We 
bnr«  icen  deer  stalked,  with  gr^nt 
maocemst  by  meani  of  a  tied  and  a  yoke 
of  II  xejj .  Le  t  the  hunt  ers  lie  doirn  in  the 
brfttom  of  the  sled  among  the  haVi  and 
Jci  tilt  drirer  ibivc  his  team  not  direct* 
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If  towards  the  deer,  but  round  them  is 
coneentric  circles,  gradually  lei^seoing 
in  diameter,  till  he  carrii  :*  you  within  ten 
rods  of  them.  The  writer  was  one  of  a 
party  of  four,  who  by  the  «kd  dodge 
got  six  deer  in  one  momiug,  and  oa^t 
to  baye  killed  twica  as  many,  from  the 
number  of  fair  sihots  we  had. 

Thk   Paj^tbeh-— This,  the  largcit 

and  most  formidable  of  the  North  Ameri* 
can  cats,  is  seldom  s«ren  upon  the  plains, 
except  when  traveling  froni  one  ^roK» 
to  another.  They  prefer  a  motmtauioua 
and  broken  oountry , 

TtiE  Northern  Lysx, — A  few  yaaca 

ago  this  animal  wa^  ratlier  commoii 
in  Northern  lliinoi?,  a  specimen  hay- 
ing been  killed  within  the  limits  of  th«» 
present  city  of  Chicagi>  about  twelve 
yean  sinee*  This  lyns  feeds  upon 
birds,  and  other  ^laU  animals,  and 
BeemBf  sotwitb^^taudln^  its  formidable 
size,  to  be  a  timid  animal,  atid  im^j 
killed.     It  IS  some^ea  eaten. 

The  Blace  Beaiu^AI though  the 

eoantry  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  abounds  with  thei*e  animals, 
they  are  seldom  seen  on  the  west  sidi» 
of  the  Lake,  and  then  only  as  tranaieiit 
visitors ;  they  preferring  a  heayily  tim- 
bered country',  which  fumi^^hes  them 
with  more  food  and  shelter  than  they 
can  gel  on  the  prairies. 

We  hare  always  thought  that  there 
was  aomcthing  more  hnioan  about  the 
bear  than  the  other  prowlers  of  the 
woods ;  and  so  think  the  Indiatis,  who 
ca.ll  him  **  brother,"  and  when  they  Idit 
him  for  food,  or  frtJm  a  dedre  to  ap* 
pnipriate  his  thick  oyercoat,  generally 
apologize  to  him  for  the  hberty,  aiid  at- 
tribute it  sfjlely  to  their  neee^itiof*. 
Like  man,  the  black  bear  is  omniyo- 
mu^,  though  he  prefers  fruit  and  vege- 
tables ;  seldom  meddling  with  the  sheep 
or  hogs  if  he  can  get  iTerries  or  roo*it. 
Ho  is  not  agressire  in  hh  temper,  hat 
likes  his  share  of  the  road,  and  dinn 
not  allow  himself  to  be  crowded^  In- 
stead of  roying  about  the  country  in 
winter,  mad  with  cold  and  hunger,  like 
the  ferocious  and  disreputable  wolf,  om 
bear  f^augl}-  stowH  himself  away  in  hi^ 
dea  and  sle^^ps  till  spring.  He  in  an 
eicellent  boxer,  and,  in  a  ring  6ght, 
would  puzzle  the  best  shoulder- hitter 
in  New  York  to  touch  him,  while  a 
wipe  from    his   paw    would    take    the 
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concoJt  out  of  Hyer  or  Yankee  Sulli- 
van. THere  are  many  bear  stories  about, 
but  the  following,  by  an  old  Hoosier,  is 
one  of  the  best  we  remember : 

"When  I  came  into  this  neck  of 
woods,  about  twenty  years  back,  there 
was  a  powerful  chance  of  *  Bar*  yer. 
Many  is  the  good  liide  I've  shucked  off 
the  varmints,  and  many  a  jar  of  ile  I've 
toted  down  to  Lar  Fyett,  for  the  pot- 
teoaries,  and  me  and  my  old  woman  al- 
ways all'owed  that  bar  meat  did  stick  to 
the  ribs  better  than  hog.  I  was  goin' 
to  tell  you  of  her  scrape  with  the  old 
ho  bar.  It  was  in  the  spring,  airly, 
one  day,  when  I  was  away  in  the  tim- 
ber with  the  boys,  mauling  rails,  that 
the  sarcumstance  happened,  which  made 
me  laugh  powerful,  I  tell  ye.  The  old 
woman  was  alone  in  the  cabin,  trying 
out  some  pork  fat,  say  near  sundown, 
when  this  old  he,  traveling  through  the 
timber,  smelt  the  fat  I  reckon,  for  he 
dim  the  fence  and  c^me  snufling  round 
the  cabin.  We  had  both  the  guns  with 
us  in  the  woods,  or  the  old  woman 
wouldn't  have  asked  no  favors ;  but  as 
she  had  no  shootin'  iron,  she  fastened 
the  door,  and  the  bar  scein'  he  couldn't 
get  in  at  the  door,  he  dim  up  the  logs 
imd  got  to  the  ruff,  so  as  to  come  down 
the  cliimbloy,  bein'  just  naterally  bound 
to  have  that  pork  fat.  So,  as  he  came 
backing  down  the  chimblcy,  bar  fashion, 
my  old  woman,  she  jumps  to  the  bed 
and  heaves  an  armful  of  straw  on  the 
fire.  You  may  believe  that  and  the  fat 
blazed  considerable,  and  so  did  the  bar's 
posteriums,  and  the  way  that  old  he 
went  up  the  chimbley  wasn't  slow.  He 
just  made  a  bee  lino  for  the  timber,  and 
never  said  another  word  about  pork  fat. 
And  that's  the  way  my  womnn,  she  tar- 
rified  the  bar,  and  kinder  skortched  his 
britches." 

The  Grizzly  Bear.— If  the  last 
mentioned  bear  is  sometimes  a  jokor, 
the  grizzly  bear  is  not,  being  the  most 
powerful  and  ferocious  beast  on  this 
continent,  and,  as  is  thought  by  those 
competent  to  judge,  equally  formidable 
with  the  tiger  or  the  lion  of  the  African 
deserts.  This  bear  is  peculiar  to  Ame- 
rica, and  his  range  is  about  the  base 
«)f  the  Rocky  Mountains,  where  his 
favorite  food,  the  buffalo,  is  to  bo  found. 

The  chase  of  this  animal  is  attended 
with  great  danger,  for,  beside  his  enor- 
mous .strength  and  ferocity,  which 
generally  prompt  1dm  to  attack  rather 


than  avoid  mankind,  he  is  so  cased  in 
thick  skin  and  muscles  like  cordag«» 
that  a  shot,  except  through  the  heart  or 
brain,  seldom  makes  any  impressioii. 
Then  the  skull  is  so  thick  and  so  formed, 
that  a  bullet,  unless  entering  throng 
the  eye,  is  apt  to  be  flattened  or 
glanced  off.  Lewis  and  Clark,  wbo 
met  with  this  bear  in  their  ezplorinp 
expedition  to  the  Oregon,  some  tluilT 
or  forty  years  ago,  and  first  described 
him,  tell  us  of  several  instances  where 
the  grizzly  bear  fought  furiously  inA 
two  or  three  shots  through  the  bent, 
and  they  found  them  by  far  more  for- 
midable than  the  Indians.  And  yn 
know  that  the  killing  of  one  of  these 
animals  is  the  greatest  possible  exploit 
for  an  Indian,  and  stamps  him  at  onoe 
as  a  great  brave. 

The  mountain  men  and  tnippefe, 
however,  do  not  hesitate  to  attack  Uie 
grizzly  bear,  single  handed,  and  witb 
rifle  and  knife  generally  **  get  his  meat," 
which  is  esteemed  as  food,  and  can  bi 
found  at  the  eating  houses  in  Califonde. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  tables  an 
turned,  and  the  boar,  *♦  equal  to  either 
fortune,"  turns  out  the  eater,  and  not 
the  eaten. 

The  Badger. — This,  a  plantigrade  - 
cousin  of  tiie  Bear  family,  is  found  oe 
the  Western  plains.  It  much  resen- 
bles  in  appearance  the  European  Badgo'i 
though  there  are  said  to  bo  oisaaie 
differences  between  tiicm.  It  liwf 
in  holes  in  the  ground,  from  idiicb 
it  seldom  issues  forth  by  day.  It 
fights  desperately  when  assailed  bj 
man  or  dog,  and,  being  protected  bj  i 
skin  of  great  thickness,  is  not  etatf 
kiUed. 

Wisconsin  has  taken  the  badger  for 
its  emblem  or  **  totem,"  as  the  Indiaw 
call  it,  as  Michigan  has  assumed  tite 
wolverine ;  and  we  think  that  the  fotaa 
has  the  advantage,  the  badger  being* 
more  honest  and  respectable  animal  than 
tiie  wolverine,  which  is  a  sort  ofp^ 
of  the  woods,  lying  in  wait  for  defend* 
less  deer,  which  he  pounces  upon  bjr 
stealth,  and  esteeming  it  to  be  lu5  mani- 
fest destiny  to  eat  up  all  the  pigs  and 
sheep  tiiat  come  in  his  way.  W* 
advise  the  Michigan  people  to  drop 
the  wolverine,  and  assume  the  kar,-^ 
a  decent  beast  that  minds  his  own  bafl- 
ness. 

The  Wolf. — Of  this  animal  wchm 
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three  species,  the  large  Gray  Wood 
Wolf,  the  Black  Wolf,  and  the  Prairie 
Wolf.  The  first  is  a  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous animal  everywhere,  though  in  this 
region  he  does  not  appear  ever  to  have 
been  so  formidable  to  the  human  race  as 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Middle  and  East- 
em  States.  This  may  arise  from  the 
abundance  of  his  favorite  food,  venis4>n, 
in  the  West,  so  that  he  is  not  often  driven 

S  hunger  to  attack  mtmkind,  which  he 
rays  avoids  doing  if  possible,  being 
A  cowardly  brute,  that  di:*likes  a  fair 
fight. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  gmy  wolf  was 
abundant  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  but  being  driven  back 
by  the  approach  of  man,  trapped  and 
hunted,  and,  more  than  all,  poisoned  by 
strychnine,  they  are  now  confined  to 
the  heavy  timlx'r  of  the  Illinois  and 
Mississippi  bottoms,  and  some  of  the 
large  groves  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Though  cowardly,  they  fight  des- 
perately when  cornered  or  wounded,  and 
wo  were  told  by  a  hunter,  that  having 
eaught  a  gray  wolf  in  a  trap,  the  beast, 
with  the  heavy  trap  hanging  to  one  fdot, 
actually  whipped  a  pack  of  ten  or 
twelve  good  dogs,  sevoral  of  which  wore 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  fray. 

We  recollect  several  years  ago,  wliile 
(raveling  in  the  northern  part  cif  Wis- 
consin, in  a  very  severe  winter,  when 
the  wolves  were  unusually  bold,  witness- 
ing an  amusing  scene.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  young  men  of  the  vicinity 
were  in  the  bar-room  of  the  tavern, 
which  was  near  a  heavy  tract  of 
timber,  when  about  midnight  the  wolves 
were  heard  howling  near  the  house.  Two 
of  the  youths,  valiant  with  whisky, 
seized  clubs  and  rushed  to  the  attack. 
We  dl  wont  to  the  door  to  sec  the  fun, 
and  by  the  bri;L'lit  light  of  the  mi»on  we 
could  see  the  young  ht-roes  pursue  the 
wolves  to  the  eil^re  of  tlie  timber,  shout- 
ing and  brandisliing  their  stif-ks  in  a 
manner  very  valiant  to  iK-hold.  Sud- 
denly, however,  their  char;;e  be- 
came a  halt,  the  halt  a  retreat,  and, 
finally,  the  retreat  a  most  decided  and 
ignominious  flight.  The  wolves,  five  or 
nx  in  number,  (and  they  did  loom  up 
large  in  the  moonlight.)  pursued  the 
fugitives  a  short  distance  towards  the 
house,  but  were  turned  back  by  a  shot 
fixed  at  them  from  the  do«)r.  It  seems 
that  the  wolves  had  rt-treated,  and 
drawn  the  youn^*  men  into  an  ambunh. 
The  howl  of  the  wolf  is  one  of  the 


most  frightful  sounds  that  a  novice  can 
hear  in  the  woods.  We  were  once 
camping  out  in  Iowa  in  winter,  some 
seventy  miles  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  at  that  time  beyond  the  frontier.  It 
was  midnight,  and'^all  the  party  were 
asleep  except  two  of  us,  who  sat  by  the 
camp  fire  at  the  opening  of  the  tent, 
smoking,  and  spinning  long  yams,  when 

"  At  ODca  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell. 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 
As  all  the  Ocnds  from  hearen  that  fell. 
Had  pealed  the  hanncr  crj  of  hell." 

The  whole  air  seemed  filled  with  the 
vibrations  of  that  infernal  sound.  Xo- 
tlung  could  be  seen  within  the  circle  of 
li^ht  made  by  our  fire,  but  outside 
ot  it  all  the  wolves  in  Iowa  seemed 
to  be  seated  open-mouthed  and  vocal. 
Not  being  used  to  such  diabolical 
mu>ic,  wo  allow  we  were  badly  scared. 
For  the  first  time  we  knew  what  it  meant 
to  have  our  hair  stand  on  end.  Our 
horses  broke  loose,  and  crowded  into  the 
camp  for  jirotection,  and  the  dogs  ran 
between  <iur  legs.  Our  companion,  who 
was  used  to  this  sort  of  thing,  replied  to 
tlie  howl  with  amithcr  nearlv  as  long- 
drawn  and  as  devili>h  as  that  of  the 
v.olvi.'s  tlRinsclvcs,  which  produced  a 
n-y  »iuder  from  the  hairy  outsiders.  This 
lasted  for  about  five  uiiniites,  when  our 
friend  seized  his  rifle  and  fin'd  it  at  ran- 
dom into  the  howling  circle.  Instantly 
all  was  still,  and  we  heard  no  more  of 
them  that  night,  though  they  continued 
to  prowl  about  our  camp  for  some 
days. 

The  black  wolf  is  by  simie  naturalists 
supi)osed  to  be  only  a  variety  of  the 
gray  sptcies,  but  we  think  there  is  g<xid 
reason  to  mark  him  as  a  distinct  sort. 
The  hunters  who  are  familiar  with  this 
v.olf,  cunsider  him  a«  a  more  fonnidable 
animal  than  the  gray.  They  roam 
singly,  and  are  rarely  met  with  any- 
where. The  last  Mack Volf  that  we  have 
heard  of  was  kill«rd  near  the  head  of 
Lake  Miehigan,  about  five  years  ago. 
He  had  the  boldness  to  take' a  calf  out 
of  a  farm  yard  at  midd.iv,  which  raised 
the  neighljorhood  upon  liini. 

The  prairie  wolf  is  about  the  s*ize 
of  a  setter  dog,  though  more  power- 
fully mado,  and  resembling  a  good  deal, 
in  appearance  and  habits,  the  European 
jackall.  He  is  exclusively  a  native 
American  spfcies,  though  far  from  be- 
ing a  "Know  Nothing."  His  range 
formerly  extendfd  to  Lake  Michigan, 
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on  the  East,  bnt  in  the  settled  parts  of 
niinois  ho  has  become  rare.  They  are 
swift  of  foot,  live  in  burrows  like  the 
fox,  hunt  in  packs,  and  are  much  less 
afraid  of  man  than  the  other  wolves. 
Wo  have  never  heard  of  any  well- 
authenticatod  uistance  of  an  attack  by 
prairie  wolves  upon  the  human  family 
or  the  larger  domestic  animals,  though 
they  are  very  destructive  to  hogs  and 
sheep,  as  well  as  to  the  smaller  kinds 
of  game.  Before  the  settlement  of  Dliuois 
by  the  whites,  the  prairie  wolves  made 
great  havoc  among  the  grouse,  trailing 
Uie  hens  to  the  nest  with  the  unerring 
nose  of  the  pointer,  when  mother  and 
eggs  would  disappear  in  the  capacious 
maw  of  the  destroyer.  The  biros  were 
obscn'cd  to  increase  rapidly  wherever 
the  wolves  were  driven  out. 

On  the  extensive  prairies  about  Chi- 
ca^,  where,  twenty  years  ago,  these 
ommals  abounded,  great  sport  was  hod 
in  hunting  them  with  hounds  and 
mounted  men.  Thirty  or  forty  riders, 
armed  with  guns,  pistols,  or  clubs,  at- 
tended by  all  the  dogs  in  town,  a  motlly 
collection  of  greyhounds,  fox-hounds, 
terriers,  bulldogs,  and  curs ;  anythine, 
in  short,  that  could  fight  or  run,  would 
sally  forth  over  the  frozen  prairie. 
Some  wolves  would  bo  started  from  the 
long  grass  and  weeds,  nud  a  dozen  se- 
parate runs  would  be  goin^  on  at  once. 
The  only  dogs  which  could  outrun  the 
wolves  were  the  greyhounds,  but  these, 
and,  if  of  pure  blood,  were  not  suffici- 
ently powerful  and  fierce  to  kill  them. 
Their  gome  was  to  run  against  the  wolf, 
at  full  speed,  generally  giving  him  a  fall, 


and  so  retarding  his  progress  till  Ai 
slower  and  stron^r  dogs  oonld  oooM 
up.  This  wolf  fignts  desperately  wfa«B 
at  bay,  and  few  dogs  like  to  ftttack  hni 
single  handed. 

A  bulldog  or  boll-terrier,  which  gnj^ 
pies  them  at  once,  regardless  of  thai 
terrible  snap,  kiUa  them  easily.  A 
laige  and  powerful  dog,  bred  between 
the  greyhound  and  some  large  and  ooo- 
rageous  breed,  proved  very  nselol, 
having  speed  enough  to  run  Ai 
wolf  down,  and  strength  and  oomage 
to  finish  him.  One  in  particular  «s 
remember,  as  the  hero  of  these  hnnti. 
He  was  a  magnificent  follow,  stand- 
ing twenty-eight  to  thirty  inches  at 
the  shoulder,  tawny  cololred,  like  s 
lion,  with  a  black  muzzle,  and  a  set  of 
legs  which  would  carry  him  up  to  wolf 
or  deer  in  a  mile's  run.  He  would  seiss 
the  wolf  by  the  back,  and  throw  him 
clear  from  the  ground,  and  such  was 
liis  strength  and  activity,  that,  though 
ho  has  kUled  five  or  six  wolves  in  a  dsT* 
he  was  rarely  hurt  A  deer  he  wowd 
seize  by  the  nose  or  the  haunoh,  and 
throw  him,  then  instantly  grapple  him 
by  the  throat,  and  at  these  times  it  was 
very  unsafe  for  any  one  but  his  master  to 
come  between  him  and  his  prey,  for  he 
feared  neither  man  nor  beast. 

Sometimes  a  well-mounted  man  would 
run  down  and  kill  a  wolf  with  pistol 
or  club,  tlio  varmint  dying  mute,  bat 
fiercely  snapping  to  the  last.  The 
horses  came  soon  to  enjoy  the  chase, 
and  some  of  them  would  strike  the 
wolf  with  their  fore  feet,  in  yeiy  geim- 
iue  style. 
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AN  individual,  nia»ikod  under  thi^  vul- 
gar immo  of  Sah,  funiisheH  just 
DOW  a  good  dc*n]  iiioro  than  half  tho 
pabulum  whorcwith  cortaiu  legislators 
and  jounialifitri  art*  fed.  Whether  he  is  a 
mytuical  or  n>al  personage, — a  Mugus 
or  a  monkejr, — nobody  seems  to  know, 
but  wo  an*  inelined  to  regard  him  as 
real,  because  of  his  general  acceptance 
among  Dalgetty  politiciims,  and  Ix'cause 
»f  the  irroMstiblo  merriment  his  oc<ra- 
rioDol  ** coming  down*'  <»n  something 
or  otluT  affords  the  newspapers.  Wo 
Buw  a  |>aunchy  old  gentleman  the  uther 
day,  with  a  face  like  tho  sun,  onl^'  more 
red  and  blue  and  si>otty,  and  a  dismally 
whiH'Zy  voice,  who  camo  near  bt'ing 
carried  off  with  a  ponderous  apoplec- 
tic chuckle,  which  K'izcd  him  when 
ffomeboflv  casually  observed  that  **  Sum 
wu  pitcLing  int«)  tho  nolice,"  and  he 
wa*  only  relieved  from  tiio  fatal  con se- 
qutflccs,  by  a  series  of  desperate  move- 
iiienti»,  which  resemblrd  those  of  a  sev- 
enty-four  getting-under-way  a^ain  after 
the  midden  stroke  of  atyphoDn.  Now, 
if  Sam  was  not  unqiiestionaMy  a  real 
|KTM»nagc,  and  this  old  gi-uthinan  tin- 
qwtftiiuiably  a  real  (ll>eipli*  of  lii.«,  wc 
tra  at  a  loss  to  account  for  tlic  n'ulity 
iif  the  phenomena  thus  i>xliiliit<i1. 

But  whetlier  real  or  mythical,  it  has 
been  impossible  for  us  to  raise  imr  ad- 
niratioii  of  Sam  to  the  pi  miliar  pit(  h. 
After  due  and  diligmt  inquiry,  Wi*  Jiav«» 
arnv«.*d  at  only  a  modrrate  c.^tiinatr  of 
his  qualities.  In  fact,  coii.^idcriii;;  the 
my^'tery  in  which  he  ^hrolll!^  his  way.-<, 
wi*  an-  disposed  to  belli  \r  that  he  is 
Bii*ri*  of  a  Jerry  Sneak  than  a  hero. 
The  iL-^  II  nipt  ion  of  Mcrec-y  on  the  part 
of  any  one,  naturally  starts^  our  sus- 
picions. We  eanni)t  M-e  why  he  ^hould 
ns4)rt  to  it,  if  he  harlM>r.-*  only  just 
•»r  gi'iierous  de^igns.  We  associate 
darkness  and  night  with  tliing'4  that  are 
fuul,  and  we  admire  th<*  sayin;;;,  that 
twilight  even,  though  a  fa\orite  with 
lovers,  is  al>t»  favorable  to  thieve.-. 
Schemes  which  shrink  fnuii  the  day, 
wliich  skulk  b4-hind  comers,  and  wrig- 
gle themselves  int(»  obscure  and  crooked 
places,  are  not  the  schemes  we  love  at 
a  ventun*.  And  all  the  \eihd  prophets, 
we  apprehcrnd,  are  very  mii<-h  likt;  that 
one  we  read  of  in  tlu*  palace  of  Men»u, 
who  hid  his  face,  as  lie  pretended  to 
kU  adinirvrsi    because    its    brightness 


would  strike  them  dead,  but  in  reality 
because  it  was  of  an  ugliness  so  mon- 
strous, that  no  one  could  look  upon  it 
and  live. 

There  is  an  utterance,  however,  im- 
puted to  this  imper\'ious  and  oracular 
»Saiii,  which  wo  cordially  accept.  IIo  is 
said  ti»  have  said  that  **  America  belongs 
to  Americans" — just  as  his  immortal 
namesake,  Sam  Patch,  said  that  ^'sorne 
things  could  be  done  as  well  as  others** 
— fuid  we  thank  him  for  tho  concession. 
It  is  g<M)d,  very  good,  very  excellent 
gcM)d, — tiH  the  logical  Touchstone  would 
have  exclaimed, — provided  you  put  a 
proper  meaning  to  it. 

What  is  America,  and  who  arc  Ameri- 
cans ?  It  all  de^H'nds  u^Kin  that,  and, 
acct>rdingly   as  you   answer,   will    the 

Idinise  appear  very  wise  or  very  foolish, 
f  you  are  determined  ti)  consider  Ame- 
rica as  nothing  more  than  the  two  or 
three  niilli(m  square  miles  of  dirt,  in- 
cliuhd  between  the  Granite  Hills  and 
the  Pacific,  and  Americans  as  those 
men  ex<.'lusively  whose  bodies  happened 
to  be  fashioned  fn>m  it, — wo  fear  that 
vou  have  not  penetrated  to  tho  nMil 
l)eauty  and  significance  of  the  teniis. 
The  MUil  of  a  niuck-wi»rm  may  v<Ty 
naturally  be  contented  with  identifying 
it>elf  \\ith  the  nmuld  from  which  it  is 
bre<l,  and  into  i\hich  it  will  soon  \*c  n-- 
solved,  but  the  soul  of  a  man,  unless 
we  are  hugely  nii>infonncd,  claims  a 
loftier  origin  and  looks  forwanl  to  a 
nolder  destiny. 

America,  in  our  sen.-e  of  the  word, 
embraces  a  <M»niplcx  idea.  It  means, 
not  simply  the  soil  with  its  coal,  cotton 
and  com,  but  tlu*  nationality  by  which 
that  soil  is  occupit  d,  and  the  p(ditical 
system  in  which  such  occupants  are  t>r- 
ganized.  Tin;  soil  existed  long  before 
Vespucci  gavt*  it  a  name, — as  h»ng 
ba<k,  it  may  be,  as  when  the  nuiming 
stars  sang  to;;<«tlu  r, — but  the  true 
America,  a  mere  chi«'ken  still,  dates 
fnan  the  last  few  v«arsof  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  j»icked  its  shell  f'»r  the  first 
time  amid  the  cannon-volleys  of  Bunker 
Hill,  aiKl  gave  its  first  peen  when  the 
old  State-II<iuse  Hell  at  Philadeljdiia 
rang  out  *•  liberty  to  all  the  land."  He- 
fore  that  i»erio(l/the  stnig^rhng  and  ie- 
]>endent  cohmies  which  wen-  hen*  were 
the  m«rc  spawn  of  the  older  nations^ — 
the  e^gs  u\u\  evuVst^o*  K^^  Kv\\v»TV<:^\i>aX 
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not  tho  full  fledged  bird.  It  was  not 
until  tho  political  constitution  of  '89 
liad  been  accepted  by  the  people  that 
America  attained  a  complete  and  dis- 
tinctive existence,  or  that  she  was  able 
— continuing  the  figure  with  which  we 
began — to  spread  her  "sheeny  vans," 
:aid  shout  a  cock-a-doodle  to  the  sun. 

It  would  be  needless,  at  this  day,  to 
stato  what  are  tho  distinguishing  prin- 
ciples of  that  political  existence.  They 
have  been  pronounced  ten  thousand 
times,  and  resumed  as  often  in  tlie  simple 
formula  which  every  school-boy  knows 
— tho  government  of  the  whole  people  by 
themselves  and  for  themselves.  In  other 
words,  America  is  the  democratic  re- 
public—not the  government  of  the  people 
by  a  despot,  nor  by  an  oligarchy,  nor 
by  any  class  such  as  the  red-haired  part 
of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  blue-eyed  part ; 
nor  yet  a  government  for  any  other  end 
than  tho  good  of  the  entire  nation — but 
the  democratic  republic,  pure  and  simple. 
This  is  the  political  organism  which  in- 
dividualizes us,  or  separates  us  as  a  liv- 
ing unity  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

All  this,  of  course,  W(^uld  bo  too  ele- 
mentary to  be  recounted  in  any  mature 
discussion,  if  recent  events  hod  not 
made  it  necessary  to  an  adequate  answer 
of  our  second  question — who,  then,  are 
Americans  ?  Who  constitute  the  people 
in  whose  hands  the  destinies  of  America 
are  to  be  deposited  ? 

The  fashionable  answer  in  these  times 
is  "  tho  natives  of  this  Continent,  to  be 
sure !"  But  let  us  ask  again,  in  that 
case,  whether  our  old  friends  Uncas  and 
Chingachgook,  and  Kag-ne-ga-l»ow- 
wow — whether  Walk-in-lhe-water,  and 
Talking-snake,  and  Big-yellow-thunder, 
are  to  be  considered  Americans  par-ex- 
cellence? Alas,  no!  for  they,  poor 
fellows!  are  all  trudging  towards  the 
setting  8un,  and  soon  their  red  ond 
dusky  figures  will  have  faded  in  the 
darker  shadows  of  the  night!  Is  it, 
then,  the  second  generation  of  natives — 
they  who  are  driving  them  away — who 
compose  exclusively  the  American  fami- 
ly ?  You  say,  yes;  but  we  soy,  no! 
liecause,  if  America  be  as  we  have 
shown,  more  than  the  soil  of  America, 
we  do  not  see  how  a  mere  cloddy  deri- 
vation from  it  entitles  one  to  the  name 
>f  American.  Clearly,  that  title  cannot 
enure  to  us  from  the  mere  argillaceous 

yr  silicious  compounds  of  our  btkUes 

ch^arly,  it  descends  from  no  vegetable 
ancestry — and  it  must  disdain  to  trace 


itself  to  tliat  simple  relationsldp  to 
physical  nature  which  we  chance  to 
enjoy,  in  common  with  tue  skunk,  the 
rattlesnake,  and  the  catamount.  AJl 
these  are  only  the  natural  prodactzoni 
of  America — excellent,  no  doubt,  in  their 
several  ways — but  the  American  man  is 
something  more  than  a  natural  product, 
boasting  a  moral  or  spiritual  geneeii ; 
and  referring  his  birth-right  to  the  im- 
mortal thoughts,  which  are  the  soul  of 
his  institutions,  and  to  the  divine  sSec- 
tions,  which  lift  his  politics  out  of  the 
slime  of  state-craft,  into  the  air  of  great 
humanitary  purposes. 

The  real  American,  then,  is  he — no 
matter  whether  his  corporeal  chcmistij 
was  first  ignited  in  Kamschatka  or  tM 
moon  —  who,  abandoning  every  other 
country  and  forswearing  every  other 
allegiance,  gives  his  mind  and  heart  to 
the  grand  constituent  ideas  of  the  Re- 
public— to  tho  impulses  and  ends  in 
which  and  by  wliich  alone  it  subsists. 
If  he  have  arrived  at  years  of  discretum 
— ^if  he  produces  evidence  of  a  capacity 
to  understand  the  relations  he  undertakes 
— if  ho  has  resided  in  the  atmosphere 
of  freedom  long  enough  to  catch  its 
genuine  spirit — then  is  he  an  American, 
in  the  true  and  best  sen.se  of  the  term. 

Or,  if  not  an  American,  pray  what  is 
he  ?    An  Englishman,   a  Grcrman,  an 
Irishman,  ho  can  no  longer  he  ;  he  has 
cost  the  slough  of  his  old  political  rela- 
tions forever ;  he  has  asserted  his  sacred 
right  of  expatriation  (which  tho  United 
States  was  the  first  of  nations  to  sanction) 
or  b^en  expatriated  by  his  too  ardent 
love  of    the  cause  which   the   United 
States  n^presents;  and   he   can   never 
return  to  the  ancient  fold.     It  would 
spurn  him  more  incontinently  than  pow- 
der spurns  the  fire.     Ho  must  become, 
then,  either  a  wanden^r   and   a  nonde- 
script on  tho  face  of  the  earth,  or  be 
received  into  our  gtmorous  republican 
arms.     It  is  our  habit  to  say  that  we 
know  of  no  race  nor  creed,  but  the  race 
of  man  and  the  creed  of  democracy,  and. 
if  he  appeals  to  us,  as  a  man  and  a  de- 
mocrat, there  is  no  alteniative  in  the» 
premises.     We  must  either  deny  his^ 
chums  altogether — deny  that  he  is  a  sois. 
of  God  and  our  brother — or  else  we  mus^& 
iucor[>orate  liim,  in  due  season,  into  th^ 
household.     It  is  not  enough  that  w^ 
oflfer  him   shelter  from   the   rain — no* 
enough  that  we  mend  his  looped  an^ 
windowed  raggedness — not  enough  that 
we  replenish  ms  wasted  midriff  with  b»- 
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con  and  hominy,  and  open  to  his  pal- 
sied hands  an  opportunity  to  toil.  Thcso 
are  commendable  charities,  but  they  are 
such  charities  as  any  one,  not  hims^'lf  a 
brute,  would  willingly  extend  to  a  ln»r.'«e 
found  astray  on  the  common.  Shall 
we  do  no  more  for  our  fellows  ?  Have 
we  discharged  our  whole  duty,  as  men 
to  men,  when  we  have  avouched  the 
sympathies  we  would  frwly  rc-nder  to  a 
cat  ?  Do  we,  in  truth,  recognize  their 
claims  at  all,  wheu  we  n-fuse  to  confess 
that  higher  nature  in  thi-in,  whereby 
alone  they  are  men,  and  not  sti>eks  or 
animals  ?  More  than  that :  do  we  not, 
by  refusing  to  confess  a  man's  manhood, 
in  reahty  heap  him  with  the  heavifst 
injury  it  is  in  our  power  tt)  inflict,  and 
wound  him  with  the  bittcn-st  insult  his 
spirit  can  receive  ? 

AVe  can  easily  conceive  the  justness 
with  which  an  ahcn,  escaping  tn  our 
shores  from  the  oppressions  i»t*  his  own 
country,  or  vnlnntarily  al<aiidoning  it 
for  the  sjike  of  a  bettiT  life,  might  n-ply 
to  thosc>  who  lective  him  hdspitaldy, 
but  dt-ny  him  political  assnciation : — 
'*  Fi>r  your  giM>d  will,  I  thank  you — for 
the  privilege  of  toiling  a;;ain.-t  thi'  grim 
inclrmenciL's  «»f  my  outcast  and  natural 
condition,  which  you  nllVr.  1  thank  you 
— for  the  safeguard  of  yt»ur  imMi?  jiul>- 
lic  laws,  I  thank  you:  iait  the  Missed 
God  having  made  me  a  man.  as  wi-U  as 
ytm — when  you  n-fuse  mr,  lik«'  the 
semi-lKirbarians  nf  Sparta,  all  civil  life — 
when,  with  Jewi>h  cxcIumvi in>s,  you 
thru>t  me  out  of  the  holy  ttinple,  as  a 
nu-re  proselyte  of  tin*  g;tt«* — y^ur  in- 
tended kindnesses  scum  nvcr  witli  ma- 
lignity, and  the  gi-nial  wine-i'uj»  you 
pniffiT,  brin)s  with  wnmnvoiKl  and 
gall." 

AVe  are  v,cll  aware  <if  iln-  kind  of 
outcry  with  which  sueh  n-axuiing  is 
usually  nu-t.  We  know  in  what  a  \  ari- 
cty  of  tones, — from  the  vulgjir  growl 
of  the  pot-house  pugilist  to  tin*  mina- 
tory shriek  <if  the  juth  mii-,  frenzied 
with  fear  of  the  Scarlet  Lady. — it  is 
proclaimed  that  nil  fnnign  infusions 
mto  our  hfe  are  vinnmnu.o.  and  on;:! it 
to  be  vehemently  re>i>ted.  N»»r  do  we 
mean  to  deny  the  right  of  every  o«.m- 
munity  to  protect  itself  from'  hurt, 
even  to  the  tnrcible  extru>i«>n,  if  neces- 
sary, «»f  the  ingreuients  whieh  thn-aten 
its  damage,  liut  that  n<'e«»ssity  must 
be  nmst  distinctly  j^roved.  The  ease 
mu^t  U*  one  so  clear  a^^  to  leavi'  no 
doubt  of  it,  as  an  absolute  <  aM-  of  self- 


defense.  Now,  there  is  no  such  over- 
ruling  necessity  with  us,  as  to  compel 
either  the  exclusion,  or  the  extrusion, 
of  our  alien  residents.  They  are  not 
such  a  viohMit  interpolation,  as  when 
grains  of  sand,  to  use  Coleridge's  figure, 
have  got  between  the  shell  and  the  desh 
of  the  snail, — that  they  will  kill  us  if  w( 
do  not  put  them  out  and  keep  them  out. 
A  prodigious  hue  and  cry  against  theni 
wakes  the  echoes  of  the  vicinage  just 
now.  such  as  is  raised  when  a  pack  of 
hungry  foxes  stray  into  the  honest  hen- 
roost, but  the  clamor  is  qiute  dispn»- 
portionate  to  the  occasion.  The  f^»xe^ 
are  by  no  means  so  numerous  or  preda- 
cious" as  they  are  imagined  to  Ik?,  and 
there  is  no  such  danger  of  them  for  the 
futun^  that  we  need  to  be  transfixed 
with  fright,  or  scamper  away  in  a  stam- 
pede of  panic  terror.  The  evils,  which 
our  i»ast  exj»erience  of  Naturafization 
has  made  known  to  us, — for  there  are 
some — are  not  unmanageable  evils,  n- 
quiring  a  sudden  and  spasmodic  n-medy, 
and  uitTiacing  a  disastr»)us  overthr*iw 
unless  they  are  instantly  tackled.  Tin. 
mo>t  «if  tinm  are  Uke  the  other  evih- 
of  our  social  ondition, — mere  incidents 
of  an  infantile  or  transitional  state. — f>t 
a  life  not  yet  arrived  at  full  maturity — 
and  will  Ik?  worked  (»ft'  in  the  regular 
course  i»f  things.  At  any  rate,  they 
solicit  m>  liead>trong,  desperate  as>ault ; 
only  a  consciou>ness  of  v,'hat  imd  where 
our  real  >trength  is,  and  patient  self- 
c<mtrol. 

<  )n  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  fix«  e.  con- 
viction of  t»urs,  in  respect  to  this  wlnle 
suliject  of  aliens, — that  there  is  much 
less  danger  in  accepting  them,  under 
alm.»st  any  circumstances,  than  then; 
would  be  in  attempting  to  keep  them 
out-  In  the  latter  case,  by  seinuating 
them  from  the  common  life  i»f  tl:e  com- 
munity.— mahhig  them  amenaUe  to 
laws  lor  which  tlnv  are  yet  not  respon- 
sible,— taxing  tiiem  for 'the  support  of 
a  government  in  which  they  are  not 
repnsented, — calling  upon  tl.mi  for 
purjioses  of  defense  when  they  have 
no  real  country  tt)  dcfentl, — we  >hould 
in  eft'ect  erect"  them  into  a  distinct  and 
Buljordinate  class,  on  which  we  had 
fastened  a  very  positive  stigma,  or  deg- 
radation. How  lamentable  and  inevit- 
able the  et»n>eqijences  of  such  a  ^4^eial 
ccmtrast  I 

The  reader,  doubtless,  has  (»fien  seen 
a  wntchi-d  oak  by  the  way- side,  who>« 
trunk   is  ul!   gnark-d  aud  twisted  into 
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knots ;  or  he  may  have  pa*S4>d  through 
the  wards  of  a  hospital,  where  beauti- 
ful human  bodies  aro  eaten  with  ulcers 
and  sores ;  or  he  may  have  read  of  tho 
Pariahs  of  India,  those  vile  and  ver- 
minous outcasts,  who  live  in  hovels  away 
from  tho  cities,  and  prey  on  property 
like  rats  and  weasels ;  or,  again,  chance 
may  have  led  him  through  tho  Jews' 
quartiTs,  the  hijrrid  ghettos  of  tho  old 
eMmtinental  towns,  where  squalor  accom- 
panies hieffable  crime;  or,  finally,  his 
niquiries  may  havo  made  him  familiar 
witJi  the  free  blacks  of  his  own  ctmntry, 
with  tlieir  hopeless  degradations  and 
miseries !  Wi-U,  if  these  experiences 
have  been  his,  he  has  discerned  in  them 
the  exponents — in  some,  the  symbols, 
and  in  others,  the  actual  eff»*cts — of  the 
terril>lo  si>irit  of  exclusion,  when  it  is 
worked  out  in  society.  For,  it  is  a  mii- 
versal  tnitli,  that  whatever  thing  enjoys 
but  a  ])urtial  participation  of  th(»  lifo 
to  which  it  geiierically  belongs,  gets, 
to  the  extent  of  tho  deprivation,  dis- 
eased. It  is  also  as  universal  a  truth, 
that  the  spread  of  that  disense  will, 
sooner  or  later,  affv»ct  the  n\ore  living 
members.  Make  any  class  of  men,  for 
instimce,  an  exception  in  society;  set 
tliem  apart  in  a  way  which  shall  exclude 
them  iroin  the  nn)re  vital  circulations 
of  that  society  ;  place  them  in  relations 
which  shall  breed  in  them  a  sense  of 
alienation  and  t)f  degradation  at  the  same 
time — and  they  must  become  either 
blotches  or  parasit<*s,  which  corrupt  it ; 
or  else  a  band  »)f  conspiratt)rs,  niore  or 
less  active,  making  war  upon  its  integ- 
rity. Let  us  suppose  that  some  ruler,  a 
r^uis  NapohM»n  or  Dr.  Francia,  should 
decree  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  cer- 
tain country,  of  oblique  or  defective  vi- 
sion, should  be  rigidly  confined  to  one  of 
the  lower  mechanical  occupations :  would 
not  all  the  squint-eyed  and  short-Highted 
people  be  immediately  degraded  in  tho 
estimation  of  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity ?  Would  not  the  feeling  of  that 
debasement  act  as  a  perpetual  irritant 
to  their  malice — lead  them  to  hate  tho 
rest,  and  t<.)  prey  upon  them — and  so 
feed  an  incessant  feud — open  or  sinister, 
as  the  injured  party  might  be  strong  or 
weak — between  the  strabismic  famiUes 
and  those  of  a  more  legitimate*  ocu- 
larity  ?  In  the  same  way,  but  with  even 
more  certainty  and  virulence  of  effect, 
any  l(*gal  distinctions  among  a  people, 
founded  upon  diff.*rences  of  birth  or  race, 
must  gcnerato  unpleasant  and  perni- 


cious relations,  which,  in  the  end,  oovld 
only  be  maintained  by  force.  Say  to 
the  quarter  million  of  foreigners  who 
annually  arrive  on  our  shores,  that,  like 
the  metoikoi  and  perioikoi  of  the  Gieeks. 
they  may  subsist  here,  but  nothing 
mon* ;  that  the  privileges  of  the  intdde 
of  the  city,  sunrage,  office,  equality, 
ambition,  arc  closed  to  them ;  that 
they  may  sport  for  our  amusement  in 
the  arenas,  look  on  at  our  courts,  do 
our  severer  labors  for  us,  and  reverently 
admire  our  greatness;  but  that  they 
shall  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  that  politi- 
cal lifo  which  is  tho  central  and  dis- 
tinguishing life  of  the  nation ;  and,  so 
far  forth,  you  convert  them,  infallibly, 
into  enemies — into  the  worst  kind  of 
enemies,  too — because  internal  enemies, 
who  have  already  effected  a  lodgment 
in  the  midst  of  your  citadel.  Coining 
as  an  invading  army — ^these  thousands 
— with  avowed  unfriendly  purposes — 
they  might  easily  be  driven  back  by 
our  swords  ;  but  coming  here,  to  settle 
and  bo  transmuted  into  a  caste — into 
political  lepers  and  vagabonds — they 
wouhl  degenerate  into  a  moral  plague, 
which  no  human  weapon  could  turn 
away.  Proscribed  from  the  most  im- 
p<»rtant  functions  of  the  society  in 
which  they  lived,  they  would  cherish 
an  interest  separate  from  tho  general 
int<?rest,  and,  as  they  grew  stronger, 
f()nn  themselves  into  an  organized  and 
irritable  clanship.  Their  just  resent- 
ments, or  their  increasing  airoganoet 
wiMild  sooner  or  later  pn)voke  some 
rival  faction  into  confiict ;  and  then  the 
deep-seated,  fatal  animosities  of  rac* 
and  n.'ligion,  exasperated  by  tho  re- 
membrance of  injunes  given  and  taken, 
would  rage  over  society  hke  the  winds 
over  the  sea. 

History  is  full  of  warnings  to  us  on 
this  head.  No  causes  were  more  potent* 
in  sundering  the  social  ties  of  the  an- 
cient nations,  than  the  fierce  civil  wan 
which  grew  out  of  the  narrow  policy  of 
restricting  citizenship  to  the  indigenous 
races.  No  blight  has  fallen  with  more  fear-  • 
fid  severity  on  Europe  than  the  blight  of 
class  domination,  which,  for  centuries, 
has  wasted  the  energies  and  the  vir- 
tues, the  happiness  and  the  hopes, 
of  the  masses.  Nor  is  there  any  dan- 
ger that  threatens  our  own  country 
now — scarcely  excepting  slavery — more 
subtile  or  fonnidable  than  the  danser 
which  lurks  in  those  ill-suppressed  ha- 
treds of  race  and  rolision,  which  some 
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persons  seom  eagor  to  foment  into  open 
quarrel.  Already  the  future  is  wulkiDg 
in  to-daj.  The  recent  disgraceful  ex- 
hibitions in  this  city — the  armed  and 
hostile  bands  which  are  known  to  be 
oiganized — the  bitter  taunts  and  encoun- 
ters of  their  leaders — the  low  crimina- 
tions of  the  Senate -house — the  pugilis- 
tic melee,  ending  in  death — the  instant 
uid  universal  excitement — the  elevation 
of  a  bully  of  the  bar-room  into  the  hero 
of  a  cause — the  imposing  funeral  ho- 
nors, rivaling  iu  pageantry  and  depth 
of  emotion  the  most  solemn  obsequies* 
that  a  nation  could  decree  its  noblest 
benefactor — all  these  are  marks  of  a 
soreness  which  needs  only  to  be  irri- 
tated to  suppurate  in  social  war. 

Our  statesmen  at  Washington  are  just- 
ly sensible  of  the  dang.?r3  of  sectional 
divisions;  but  no  sectional  divisions 
which  it  is  possible  to  arouse  are  half 
so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  an  inflamed 
and  protracted  contest  between  nativos 
and  aliens,  or  Catholics  and  Protestant <•'. 
The  divisions  which  spring  from  terri- 
torial interests  appeal  to  few  of  tlie 
deeper  i»a.ssious  of  the  soul,  but  the  di vi- 
nous oi  race  and  religiun  touch  a  chord 
in  the  human  heart  which  vihrutes  to 
the  iutensest  malignity  of  hell.  Accord- 
ingly, the  pen  of  the  historian  n';.astors 
Qiany  brutal  antagonisms — many  last- 
bg  Ri  d  terrible  v,'ars ;  ]>ut  the  most 
brutal  of  all  ihnse  antagonisms — the 
most  lasting  and  t«'rribl'  of  all  those 
van>,  are  the  antagonisms  of  race,  and 
the  wars  of  religion. 

It  will  be  replied  to  wliat  we  havr« 
liitherto  urgi'd,  that  t)ur  argument  pro- 
Oced^s  upon  an  assumption,  tluit  aUi-ns 
are  to  bo  totally  excluded  from  pi)litic{il 
Gfe ;  whereas  nobody  pR'poscs  such  a 
thin^,  but  o:dy  a  longer  preparat«try 
residence. 

We  rejoin,  that  the  persons  an*!  par- 
liea  who  are  now  agitating  thi*  gonrral 
Qoe^tion,  because  they  propi>se  the  ex- 
ciusion  of  adopted  citizens  from  ollice, 
do,  in  effect,  propose  a  total  politlcd 
disqualification  of  foreigners.    AH  their 
invectives,  all  their  spt-eches,  all  their 
aecrct  asscmblagi'S,  have  this  end  and 
no   other.       They   agree   t^)    ostracise 
politically  every  man  who  is  not  bom 
«ni  our  soil ;  thev  conspire  not  to  nomi- 
nate to  any  preferment,  not  to  vote  fur, 
toy  candidate  who  is  lx)rn  abroad ;  and 
these  agreements  and  conspiracies  arc 
a  present  disfranchisement,  so  far  as 
the  J  are  effoctivei  of  every  adopted 


citizen,  and  a  future  anathema  of  every 
alien.  Whether  the  aim  be  accomplished 
by  public  opinion,  by  secret  conclave, 
or  by  law,  the  c^msequences  are  the 
same ;  and  the  general  objections  we 
have  alleged,  to  the  division  of  society 
into  castes,  apply  with  equal  force. 

We  rejiiin  again — in  respect  t«^  the 
distinction  made  between  a  total  exclu- 
sion of  fon-igners,  and  a  change  in  the 
naturalization  laws — that  it  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  really  amounts  to  nothing. 
For,  firstly,  if  the  probation  be  extended 
to  a  l«)ng  period,  say  twenty -one  years, 
as  some  recommend,  it  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  a  total  exclusion ;  mid,  secondly, 
if  a  shorter  period,  say  ten  years,  he 
adopted,  the  change  would  be  unim- 
portant, because  no  vahd  objection 
agiiinst  the  present  tenn  of  five  years 
would  thereby  be  obviated.  Let  us 
see,  for  a  moment. 

Firstly,  as  to  a  tenn  of  twenty -one 
years :  we  say  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
majority  of  fttn-igners  who  arrive  on 
our  shores  are  twenty-five  years  of  age 
and  over  when  they  arrive,  if  we  impose 
a  qunraiitiiie  of  twenty-one  yeiurs  more, 
thiy  will  not  he  admitted  as  citizens 
until  tliey  ^h:lll  have  reached  an  ago 
when  the  tardy  l»«.»on  will  be  of  little 
value  to  them,  and  when  their  faculties 
and  their  interots  in  human  atlairs  will 
have  begun  to  decline.  AVhether  they 
will  care  to  si>licit  their  right  at  that 
period  is  dimbtful,  and,  if  they  do,  they 
c;ui  regard  it  as  scarcely  more  than  a 
m-  tckery.  I  low  many  of  them  will  live 
t«>  h\i  over  fi»rty-five  or  fifty  years  of 
age,  if  wr  leave  them  in  the  intervid  to 
L  liter  in  the  ^rrog-shops,  and  amid  scenes 
of  vice,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  di)  if 
not  ab-orhrd  into  the  mass  of  eitiz<*ns? 
llow  iii;i!>v,  havin;r  passed  twenty -one 
years  of  juilitical  ban,  mul  even  of  ig- 
iionihiy — for  it  would  come  to  th.it — 
would  be  thi-n-by  better  prepared  for 
adoption  ?  The  youngt-r  ranks  of  the 
emigrants  might  jHissibly  benelir  by  ilie 
hope  of  one  day  becj.niing  eitizms.  and 
look  fonvard  ti>  it  with  siiuje  drgrer  tif 
interest,  butti*  all  the  n'st  it  wouM  he  a 
fa*a  mortTfin'!,  and  the  pnjtraeteil  test 
rirtually  an  interdiction. 

St.*c«)ndly,  as  to  any  shorter  novitiate, 
say  ten  or  twelve  years,  it  would  not 
l)e'int>re  f  ffective,  in  the  way  <»f  qnality- 
iiig  the  pupil,  than  the  existing  tenn. 
As  thi^  laws  now  staml,  an  ali«'n.  giving 
three  years*  notice  of  inti-ntion,  must 
have  bi'eu  five  years  consecutively  a 
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resident  of  the  United  States,  and  one 
year  a  resident  of  the  State  and  County 
in  which  he  applies, — must  be  of  good 
moral  character, — must  be  attached  to 
our  constitution  and  laws, — must  abjure 
all  foreign  powers,  particularly  that 
he  was  subject  to, — and  must  swear 
faithful  allegiance  to  the  government  of 
his  adoptive  country, — before  he  can  be 
admitted  a  member  of  the  State.  What 
more  could  be  exacted  of  him,  at  the 
end  of  ten  years,  or  twenty  ?  If  unfit 
for  acceptance,  too — according  to  these 
requirements — at  the  end  of  five  years, 
would  he  be  more  likely  to  be  fit  at  the 
end  of  ten  ?  In  short,  is  there  a  single 
disqualification,  which  zealous  Nativists 
are  apt  to  allege  against  foreigners — 
such  as  their  ignorance,  their  clannish- 
ness,  their  attachment  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  their  subjection  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — which  would 
be  probably  alleWated  by  means  of  a 
more  protracted  embargo  ?  None  :  ou 
the  contrary,  as  we  have  intimated  in 
another  place,  (dl  their  worse  quali- 
ties would  bo  aggravated  by  the  oxclu- 
sivo  association  among  themselves  for 
so  many  years  longer,  in  which  they 
would  be  kept, — while  they  would  lose, 
as  we  shall  show  more  fully  hereafter, 
the  best  means  of  fitting  themselves 
for  good  citizenship,  in  losing  the  edu- 
cational infiucnces  of  our  actual  political 
life. 

It  is  true,  in  respect  to  the  present 
laws  of  naturalization,  that  our  Courts 
have  shown  a  baneful  loxity  in  enforcing 
their  conditions,  and  that  our  leading 
parties,  corrupt  everywhere,  are  no- 
where more  corrupt  than  in  their  modes 
of  naturalizing  foreigners ;  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  expect  that  either  Courts 
or  ])arties  wiU  grow  more  severe  under 
more  stringent  laws.  They  will  have 
the  same  motives,  and  be  just  as  eager, 
to  license  fraudulent  voters  then  as 
they  are  now ;  and  the  few  days  before 
a  great  Presidential  election  will  exhibit 
the  same  disgraceful  scenes  of  venality 
and  falsehood.  No  simple  change  in 
the  time  of  the  law,  at  any  rate,  can 
work  any  improvement.  Nor  will  such 
a  change  render  it  any  more  difiicult 
for  the  dishonest  alien  to  procure  the 
fmnchise.  He  can  just  as  easily  swear 
to  a  long  residence  as  a  short  one; 
while  it  will  happen,  that  the  rarer  we 
make  the  pri\ilege,  the  more  we  increase 
the  difiiculties  of  access  to  it  the  longer 
we  postpone  the  minority,  the  greater 


will  be  his  inducements  to  evade  the 
law.  In  proportion  as  a  prize  becomes 
more  valuable,  the  temptations  to  ft 
surreptitious  seizure  of  it  increase :  but 
where  an  end  is  easily  achieved,  the 
trouble  of  waiting  till  it  be  obtained  in 
the  regular  way  is  preferred  to  the  has- 
ards  of  a  clandestine  or  criminal  attempt 
to  carry  it  off. 

Besides,  it  is  a  puerile  piece  of  in- 
justice towards  the  alien,  to  inflict  him 
with  a  disability  because  of  our  own 
laches.  We  have  failed  to  administer 
our  laws  as  they  should  be,  and,  experi- 
encing some  iniury  in  consequence,  we 
turn  round  to  abuse  the  foreigner,  like  a 
foolish  and  petulant  boy  who  kicks  the 
stone  over  which  he  stumbled.  The  more 
magnanimous  as  well  as  sensible  course 
would  be,  to  amend  our  own  faults. 
Let  us  make  the  five  years  of  probatios 
what  the  Courts  may  easily  make  them. 
by  rigidly  exacting  the  criterions  of  the 
law — an  mterval  of  real  preparation  for 
citizenship — and  the  present  term  wiD 
be  found  long  enough.  But  whether 
long  enough  or  not,  the  question  of  time, 
that  is,  whether  it  shall  bo  five  years  or 
ten,  is  a  simple  question  of  intemil 
police,  not  of  lasting  principles,  to  be 
determined  by  the  facts  of  experience, 
and  by  no  means  justifying  the  virulent 
and  wholesale  denunciations  of  foreign- 
ers it  is  the  fashion  with  some  to 
fulminate. 

In  fact,  the  entire  logic  of  the  Nati?- 
ists  is  vitiated  by  its  indiscriminatinf: 
character.  Because  a  large  number  df 
the  Irish,  and  a  considerable  number <tf 
the  Germans,  have  been  reduced  by  the 
Ion":  years  of  abuse  which  they  have 
suffered  ot  home,  to  an  inferior  man- 
hood, it  is  argued,  that  all  the  rest  of 
the  Germans  mid  the  Irish,  and  all  the 
Swiss,  English,  French,  Scotch,  Swedes 
and  Italiims,  must  be  made  to  suffer 
for  it :  but  what  a  grievous  error !  The 
poor  exiles  and  refugees,  many  of  tbem, 
are  no  doubt  sufficiently  debased, — 
some,  even,  excessively  insolent,  too, — 
but  among  them  are  others  who  are  not 
so, — among  them,  are  tliousands  upon 
thousands  of  men,  of  hardy  virtues  and 
clear  intelligence,  whose  industry  con- 
tributes vastly  to  the  wealtli,  as  their 
integrity  does  to  the  good  order,  of  our 
society.  Laboring  like  slaves  for  ns, 
they  have  built  our  cities  and  railroads; 
piercing  the  western  wilds,  they  have 
caused  them  to  blossom  into  gardens ; 
taking  part  in  our  commeroe  and  i 
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factures,  thej  have  helped  to  carry  tbo 
triumphs  of  our  arts  to  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  globe.  It  was  from  their 
ranks  that  our  Statesmanship  recruited 
Gallatin,  Morris,  and  Hamilton, — that 
the  Law  acquired  Kutled^,  Wilson, 
and  Emmett, — that  the  Army  won  its 
Gates,  its  Mercer,  and  its  Moutgomer}-, 
— the  Navy  its  Jones,  Blakeley,  and 
Barr^, — the  Arts,  their  Sully  and  Cole, 
— Science,  its  Agassiz  and  Guyot, — 
Philanthropy,  its  Eliot  and  Benezet, 
and  Religion  its  Witherspoon,  its 
White,  its  Whitfield,  and  its  Cheverus. 
The  adopted  citizen,  no  doubt,  pre- 
serves a  kei*n  remembrance  of  his  native 
loud ;  bat  "  lives  there  on  earth  a  soul 
HO  dead"  as  not  to  83rmpathize  in  that 
fettling  ?  Let  us  ask  you,  oh  patriotic 
Weissnicht,  all  fresh  as  you  are  from  the 
vociferations  of  the  lodge,  whether  you 
do  at  heart  think  tlie  less  of  a  man 
because  he  cannot  wholly  forget  the 
plav-place  of  his  infancy, — the  friends 
and  companions  of  his  boyhood, — the 
old  cabin  in  which  he  was  reared, — and 
the  grave  in  which  the  bones  of  his 
honored  mother  repose  ?  IIiivo  you 
never  seen  two  long- separated  friends, 
from  the  old  world,  meet  again  in  the 
new,  and  clasp  each  other  in  a  warm 
embrace,  while  their  conversation  blos- 
somed up.  from  a  vein  of  common  memo- 
ry, in 

**  S-T«et  hoa«ehoM  talk,  and  plirases  of  the  hearth," 

and  did  you  not  love  them  the  more,  in 
that  their  eyes  grew  liqiud  with  the  dear 
old  themes  .'  Or  is  there,  in  the  whole 
circle  of  your  large  and  r«'spcctable 
private  aci[uaintance,  a  single  Scotch- 
man to  whom  you  refuse  your  hand  l>e- 
cause  his  afiVctions  nu-It  under  the 
•* Auld  Uiiig  syne"  of  Bums,  or  because 
his  ^i'les  shake  like  a  falling  house  when 
•' Halloweun"  or  "Tam  O'Shanter" 
is  read  1  Can  you  blame  even  the 
poor  Frenchman,  if  his  eyes  light  up 
mto  a  kind  of  dt^athless  glow,  when  the 
*•  Marseillaise,"  twistiMl  from  some  wan- 
dering hurdy-gurdy,  has  yet  power 
to  recall  the  glorious  days  in  which  his 
fathers  and. brothers  danced  for  liberty's 
sake,  and  with  gay  audacity,  towards 
the  guillotine  ?  We  venture  to  say  for 
you.  No  I  and  we  bfliive,  if  the  truth 
were  told,  that  often,  i»n  the  lonely 
western  plains,  y»)u  have  dreamt^d  over 

rin  with  the  German  his  sweet  dream 
the   resum^ction  and  unity   of  the 
ifatheriaud  ?     We  have  ourselves  seen 


vou,  at  the  St.  George  dinners,  oh 
\Veissnicht,  swell  with  a  very  evident 
pride,  when  some  flagrant  Englishman, 
recounting,  not  the  battles  which  his 
ancestors  for  ten  centuries  had  won. 
on  every  field  of  Europe, — but  the 
better  trophies  gained  by  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  Bacon,  or  Cromwell,  — 
told  you  that  a  little  of  that  same 
blood  coursed  in  your  veins !  The 
blo<»d  itself,  as  it  tingled  through  your 
body  and  suffused  your  cheeks,  con- 
fessed the  fact,  if  your  words  did  not ! 
How,  then,  can  you,  who  gaze  at  Bunker 
Hill  with  tears  in  your  eyes,  and  fling 
up  your  hat  of  a  Fourth  of  July  with 
a  jerk  that  almost  dislocates  the  shoul- 
der, retire  to  your  secret  conclave, 
and  chalk  it  up  behind  the  door,  against 
the  foreigner,  that  ho  has  a  lingering 
love  for  his  native  country  ?  Why,  he 
ought  to  be  despised  if  he  had  not,  if  he 
could  forget  his  heritages  of  old  renown, 
— for  it  is  this  traditional  tenderness, 
these  genial  memories  of  the  immortal 
wiirds  and  deeds  and  places,  that  con- 
stitute his  patronymic  glories,  which 
show  that  he  has  a  human  heart  still 
under  his  jacket,  and  is  all  the  more 
likely,  on  account  of  it,  to  become  a 
worthy  American.  Do  nut  you  deludu 
yourself,  however,  into  the  shallow  belief 
that  the  aliens,  because  of  these  senti- 
mental attachments,  will  be  led  into  the 
love  of  their  native  govemmeuts,  which« 
having  plundtTcd  them  and  their  class, 
for  years,  at  last  expelled  them  to  our 
shores.  Ah  !  no — poor  devils — they 
have  not  been  so  chucked  under  the 
chin,  and  fondled  and  caressed — and 
talked  pretty  to,  and  fed  with  sweet- 
cakis,  and  humored  in  all  sorts  of  self- 
indulgences,  by  the  idd  despotisms,  as 
to  have  fallen  in  love  with  them,  for- 
ever and  ever.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
reports  are  true,  quite  other  endear- 
ments wrre  sliowered  upon  them — such 
as  cuffs  and  kicks — with  a  distinct  inti- 
matiun,  be^ide3.  as  Mr.  Richard  Swiv- 
eller  said  to  Mr.  Quilp,  after  puunding 
him  tlioroughly,  that  *•  there  were  plenty 
more  in  the  same  shop — :i  large  and  ex- 
tensive assortment  always  on  hand — 
and  every  order  executed  with  prompti- 
tude and  dispatch."  Now,  these  are 
experiences  that  are  apt  to  make  repub- 
licans of  men,  and  to  fill  them  with 
other  feelings  than  those  of  overween- 
ing attachment  to  oppressors  I 

But  tliis  is  a  slight  digrL'ssion,  and 
we  return  to  the  main  current  of  ouz 
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ax*gumeut,  to  say — what  we  esteem  quite 
fatal  to  all  8cheui08  for  excoinuiuiiicating 
fon*igiier8,  or  even  greatly  exteudiiig 
their  iiiinority — that  tlio  be.-^t  wuy,  on 
the  whole,  for  making  them  good  citi- 
zens, iM  to  make  them  citiztMis.  Tho 
cvil«  of  making  tht-ni  a  class  hy  them- 
Belves,  we  have  idrcady  alluded  to,  and 
we  now  speid^,  on  iIhj  other  hand,  of 
th<'  bi-nelits  which  must  accrue  to  them 
and  to  us  from  tlifir  absorption  into  tho 
general  life  of  tlie  community.  It  is 
universally  conceded  hy  the  hlxTal  wri- 
ters on  government  and  society,  tliat  tlio 
signal  mid  lHMiefic«'nt  advantage  of  re- 
publicmi  instituti(»ns  (l)y  which  we  mean 
an  orgmiiznd  series  of  local  self-gov- 
ernments) is,  that  their  practical  influ- 
ences an*  so  strongly  educational.  They 
train  their  suhjicts  constmitly  into  lui 
increasing  cajmciiy  for  their  enj»)ynient. 
In  the  old  des^KJlic  nations — a:i  we  are 
all  aware — where  tho  State  is  one  thhig 
and  the  people  another — the  State  is  in 
reality  a  mere  nnichine  of  police,  even 
in  its  educational  and  religious  provi- 
sions— nniintaining  a  rigid  order,  but 
acting  only  externtilly  on  the  people, 
whom  it  treats  eith<T  as  slaves  or  chil- 
dren. It  does  not  directly  devchjp  tho 
Hcnst;  of  responsibility  in  Ihem,  nor  ac- 
custom them  t()  self-control  and  the  exer- 
cise of  their  faculties.  Ijut  in  free  com- 
monwealths— which  abhor  this  excessive 
centndizing  tendency,  and  which  distri- 
bute power  through  sul.K)rdinate  umni- 
cipahties,  leaving  the  individual  as  much 
discretitm  as  possible — the  i)eople  arc 
tlie  Stat4.'  and  grow  into  each  other  as 
H  kind  of  living  unity.  Thrown  upon 
their  own  resources,  tliey  ac<juire  quick- 
ness, skill,  energy,  and  s<lf-pois(^ ;  yet, 
mado  responsible  for  the  general  inte- 
rests, th(?y  learn  to  deliberate,  to  exer- 
cise judgment,  to  weigh  the  bearings  of 
public  questions,  and  to  act  in  reference 
to  the  pubhc  welfare.  At  the  same 
time,  the  lists  of  preferment  being  open 
to  them,  they  cultivate  tlio  virtues 
and  talents  which  will  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  their  neighbors.  Every  motive 
of  ambition  and  honor  is  addressed  to 
them,  to  improve  their  condition,  and 
to  perfect  their  endowments;  while  a 
consciousness  of  their  ccmuection  with 
tlie  State  imparts  a  sense  of  personal 
worth  and  dignity.  In  practice,  of 
course,  some  show  themselves  insensi- 
ble to  these  considerations,  but  a  ma- 
jority do  not.  The  consequence  is, 
that  the  commonalty  of  tVie  ritpuVAic  tix^ 


vastly  superior  to  the  some  daisei 
abroad.  Comimre  tlie  fanners  of  our 
prairies  to  the  boors  of  the  Russian 
steppes,  or  to  the  peasants  of  the 
French  vaUeys  !  Or  compare  the  great 
body  of  the  working  men  in  Eughmd 
with  those  of  the  United  Btates !  Now, 
the  American  is  not  of  a  better  nature 
than  the  European — for  he  is  often  of 
the  same  stock — nor  is  there  any  charm 
in  our  H>il  and  climate  unknown  to  the 
soil  and  climate  of  the  other  hemi- 
sphere ;  but  there  is  a  difference  in  insti- 
tutions.  Institutions,  with  us,  are  made 
for  men,  and  not  men  for  tlie  instita- 
tions.  It  is  tho  jury,  tho  ballot-box, 
the  free  public  assemblage,  the  local 
committee,  the  legislative  assembly,  the 
place  of  trust,  and,  as  a  result  of  these, 
the  sclioid  luid  the  news]>aper,  which 
give  such  a  spur  to  our  activities,  and 
endow  us  with  such  political  c<mipe- 
tence.  The  actual  responsibihties  of 
civil  life  are  our  support  and  nutriment, 
and  the  wings  wherewith  we  fly. 

If,  consequently,  you  desire  the  for- 
eigner to  grow  into  a  good  citizen,  you 
must  subject  him  to  the  influences  hy 
which  good  citizens  are  made.  Train 
him  as  you  are  yourselves  trained,  un- 
der the  eftective  tutelage  of  the  regular 
routine  and  responsibnity  of  politics, 
lie  will  never  learn  to  swim  by  being 
kept  out  of  tho  water,  any  more  than 
a  slave  can  become  a  freeman  in  slave- 
ry. He  gets  used  tt>  independence  by 
the  practice  of  it,  as  the  child  gets 
used  to  walking  by  walking.  It  is 
exercise  alone  which  brings  out  and 
improves  all  sorts  of  fitnesses — social 
as  well  ns  physical — and  the  living  of 
any  Ufo  alone  teaches  us  how  it  is  to 
be  best  lived.  Nor  will  any  one  wt)rk 
for  on  end  in  which  he  and  his  have  no 
part.  They  only  act  for  the  commu- 
nity who  are  of  the  community.  Out- 
siders are  always  riders.  They  stand 
or  sit  aloof.  They  have  no  special  call 
to  pnimote  the  internal  thrift  and  order, 
which  may  get  on  as  it  can,  for  all 
them.:  But  incorporate  them  into  it, 
and  it  is  as  dear  as  the  apple  of  their 
eye.  Choose  a  person  selectman  of 
the  villoge,  and  he  conceives  a  pater- 
nal regard  for  it  instantly,  and  makes 
himseU'  wondrously  familiar  with  its 
affairs,  and  their  practical  moiia^ment 
Show  a  rude  fellow  the  possibility  of  a 
place  in  the  police,  and  he  begins  to 
think  how  imiiortant  tho  execution  of 
the  law  is.     Hang  tho  awful  dignity  of 
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ft  neat  in  the  Justice's  bench  before  the 
■mbition  of  the  country  squire,  and 
straightway  he  looks  as  wise  as  Lord 
Eldon,  and  will  strive  to  become  so, 
rather  than  otherwise.  How  the  pros- 
pect, too,  of  a  winter  at  Albany  or 
Washington  stimulates  all  the  local 
notables  into  a  capacity  for  it,  as  well 
88  desire.  Thus,  our  whole  political 
experience  is  an  incessant  instruction, 
and  should  no  more  be  withdrawn  from 
any  class  in  society  than  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  prettily  told,  in  that  book 
of  Eastern  fables  which  delights  our 
youth  and  enriches  our  manhood,  that 
the  father  of  Aladdin  Abushamat,  lest 
he  should  bo  hurt  by  the  world,  kept 
him  under  a  trap-door,  where  he  was 
▼ifrited  only  by  two  faithful  slaves.  But, 
pining  and  weary,  the  young  man  one 


day  stole  from  his  retreat,  and  running 
to  his  father,  who  was  syndic  of  the 
nierchonts,  said,  "  Oh,  my  father,  how 
shaU  I  be  able  to  manage  the  great 
wealth  thou  host  eained  for  me,  if  thon 
keepest  me  here  m  prison,  and  takest 
me  not  to  the  morkets,  where  I  may 
open  a  shop,  and  sit  among  the  mer- 
chandise, buying  and  selling,  and  taking 
and  giving  ?'"  The  father  thought  for 
awhile,  and  said,  •*  True,  my  son ;  the 
will  of  Gf>d  be  done ;  I  will  take  thee  to 
the  market-street  and  the  shops,'*  and 
we  are  told  that  Aladdin  Abushamat 
became,  though  not  without  some  slips, 
a  very  rich  man,  as  well  as  the  right 
hand  of  the  great  Caliph,  Haroun  Al- 
raschid.  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  whoso 
name  be  ever  exalted ! 
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DURIXG  this  time  his  thoughts  were 
in  such  a  state  of  confusion  that  it 
would  be  difiicult  to  give  any  account 
of  them,  except  that,  it  is  safe  to  say, 
his  cousin  Lucy  was  never  once  out  uf 
his  mind.  And  when  he  found  himself 
sitting  at  the  table  right  opposite  to  her, 
I  verily  believe,  that  if  the  liquid  in  his 
cap  had  been  a  strong  decoction  of 
ina3'wced  and  thoroughwort,  sweetened 
with  molasses,  instead  of  being,  as  in 
fact  it  was,  an  infusion  of  fragrant 
young  hyson,  mingled  with  rich  cream 
ftnd  with  a  lump  of  loaf  sugar  dissolved 
in  it,  John  would  never  have  perceived 
Che  diflerence ;  albeit  herb-drink,  from 
liis  boyhood,  had  been  a  beverage  most 
distasteful  to  his  palate. 

''Cecil,  ft  coxcomb,"  I  think  it  was 
who  was  cured  of  his  fancy  for  a  hand- 
some German  lady,  by  beholding  her 
derour  soor-krout,  carrving  the  morsels 
to  her  pretty  lips  with  a  steel  knife- 
blftde  blftckened  with  vinegar.  And 
there  are  many  over-nice  gentlemen 
whom  I  have  heard  to  aver,  that  to  see 
«  lady  eat,  has  at  all  times  a  potent  dis- 
enchanting influence.  It  dissolves  the 
,  they  say,  to  be  obliged  thus  to 


take  actual  notice  that  these  delicate 
creatures,  as  Othello  calU  them,  have 
their  appetites,  and  live  by  consuming 
bread  and  meat,  and  by  the  exercise  of 
physical  functions  common  to  man  and 
other  lower  animals.  But,  I  warrant 
you,  if  any  of  these  squeamish  gentle- 
men had  seen  Lucy  Manners  at  the  tea- 
table  that  afternoon,  though  she  ate 
with  a  traveler's  appetite,  he  would 
have  longed,  as  John  in  fact  did,  to  be 
transformed  into  a  biscuit,  a  doughnut, 
ft  slice  of  loaf-cake,  or  even  a  pickled 
cucumber,  so  that  he  might  have  stood 
a  chance  of  touching  her  rosy  lips,  and 
of  being  pressed  oy  the  little  pearly 
teeth  that  showed  themselves  between 
them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  can  say  of 
John  Dashleigh,  that  his  admiration, 
instead  of  being  diminished,  was  sensi- 
bly augmented  and  hightened  by  wit- 
nessing the  spectacle  before  him,  and 
his  love  waxed  more  violent  during  each 
moment  of  the  repast. 

When  it  suddenly  occurred  to  him 
that  the  tea-cup,  which  for  the  occasion 
was  appropriated  to  his  particular  use, 
had,  doubtless,  before  that  time,  been 
hallowed  by  the  contact  of  Lucy's  li^^ 
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ho  carefully  drank  from  each  segrnont 
of  the  rim,  so  that  no  portion  of  the 
consecrated  gurfacc  should  escape  his 
touch.  Inspired  by  a  similar  idea,  ho 
bestowed  numberless  kisses  upon  the 
bowl  of  his  teaspoon,  and  the  tines  of 
his  unconscious  fork.  Thus  he  drank 
in  love,  as  it  were,  with  each  draught 
of  tea,  and.  whereas,  by  reason  of  tho 
expedients  which  I  have  mentioned,  he 
neglected  the  solids  of  the  meal,  but 
imbibed  a  most  unusual  quantity,  it 
will  bo  readily  believed  that  when  at 
last  he  n)t^o  Inim  tho  table,  with  tho 
T)orsj>iration  starting  from  every  pore  in 
nis  face,  he  was,  like  Solomon  of  old, 
full  of  love. 

After  tea  the  laborers  came  in  from 
the  fields  to  their  supper,  and  the  boys 
drove  the  cows  in  from  pasture.  John 
took  his  pail  and  went  out  to  the  barn- 
yard, but  no  sooner  had  he  seated  him- 
self on  a  three- logged  stool  beside  a 
stately  red  cow,  and  the  streams  of  milk 
had  begun  to  patter  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  pail,  than  Lucy  and  Ellen  ap- 
peared at  the  gate,  and  came  tripping 
towards  him,  holding  their  frocks  so 
high  that  John,  who,  though  one  of  the 
most  modest  young  men  in  the  world — 
as  I  have  said  before — was,  after  all,  no 
hermit,  could  not  help  again  observing 
the  fashion  of  Lucy's  dainty  ankles. 

The  red  cow  pricked  up  her  ears, 
stopped  chewing  her  cud,  and  gazed 
steadfastly  at  the  unwonted  visitors. 

"  So,  so.  boss !"  said  John  soothingl}'. 
*•  Stand  still,  now." 

"  Oh !  oh !  that's  Cherry  !'•  cried  Lucy; 
*'  Cherry,  my  own  heifer,  that  I  taught 
to  drink  out  of  a  pail  when  she  was  a 
little  speck  of  a  calf!  I've  helped  to 
milk  her  many  a  time.  Let  me  try 
now,  cousin  John,  to  see  whether  I've 
forgotten  how!" 

*'  I  wouldn't,  Lucy,  you'll  spoil  your 
nice  dress;"  remarked  prudent  little 
Ellen. 

•*  And  soil  your  hands,"  added  John, 
looking  at  Lucy's  white,  taper  fingers, 
sparkling,  like  every  school  girl's  just 
returned  home,  with  many  keepsake 
rings ;  and  as  Cherry  herself  remon- 
strated with  an  angry  toss  of  the  head, 
and  a  start  forward  that  came  near  up- 
setting the  milk-pail,  Lucy  was  forced 
to  relinquish  the  attempt.  So  she  con- 
tented herself  with  looking  on,  standing 
with  Ellen  as  near  to  John  as  Cherry 
would  permit,  and  talking  with  him 
while  he  continued  his  task. 

*^  Cherry  is  like  all  the  rest  of  the 


world,"  said  Lucy,  poutine  in  the  most 
bewitching  manner.  "  She  forgets  her 
friends  after  a  little  time  of  absence." 

"  They've  only  just  taken  away  her 
calf,"  said  Ellen,  ^and  it  makes  her 
cross,  poor  thing." 

"  She  is  usually  very  gentle,"  added 
John. 

"She  is  my  own  heifer,"  said  Lucy. 
''  She  was  born  on  my  birthAlay,  six  years 
ago,  and  papa  gave  her  to  me  for  my  own." 

Ellen  thought  this  circumstance  a 
most  wonderful  matter,  and  John  was 
conscious  of  an  increased  esteem  for  his 
favorite  cow. 

^'When  I  am  married,  papa  says  I 
am  to  have  Cherry  as  a  part  of  my 
setting  outj"  said  Lucy;  at  which  re- 
mark John's  hand  trembled  so  that  he 
milked  all  over  his  knees. 

*•  Maybe  Cherry  will  be  a  very  old 
cow  by  that  time,"  said  Ellen. 

"Oh,  no!  I  fear  not."  replied  Lucv 
with  a  rueful  laugh  (if  one  may  say  so;. 
"  Dear  me !  Don't  you  think  papa  told 
me  the  other  day,  that  I  am  to  be  mar- 
ried next  Thanksgiving  day !" 

"  To  Joab  Sweeny,  I  suppose  ?"  said 
Ellen,  while  John  held  his  breath  and 
tightened  his  gripe  on  Cherry's  teats. 

*•  Yes,  to  cousin  Joab,"  replied  Lucy, 
with  a  shrug  and  grimace.  "  It's  been 
a  settled  thing,  3'ou  know,  for  ever  so 
many  years;  and  papa  is  set  npon  it 
But,  just  to  think  of  it — to  marrj-  my 
cousin !  It's  just  as  if  I  should  marry 
you,  John !  " 

John  thought  he  could  perceive  a 
distinction,  not  without  a  difference,  be- 
tween the  two  cases;  but  held  his 
peace  and  kept  on  milking. 

''  I  wouldn't  marry  Joab  Sweeny  for 
a  thousand  dollars,"  remarked  Ellen  ; 
"no,  not  for  the  whole  world!"  she 
added  in  a  positive  tone,  after  a  pause. 

"  Hush !  Nelly  ! "  murmured  poor 
John. 

"And  I  am  sure,"  cried  Lucy,  passion- 
ately, as  she  remembered,  with  a  shud- 
der the  odious,  leering  simper  with 
which  Joab  had  uttered  his  gallant 
speech,  on  the  occasion  of  Andrew's 
wedding;  "and  I  am  sure  I  wouldn't 
if  I  could  help  myself.  God  knows  I 
don't  wish  to  marry  him,  for  I  hate  him 
as  I  do  a  snake.  And  mamma,  too — 
I  truly  believe  she  would  be  glad  if  the 
match  could  be  broken  off  withont 
making  papa  outrageous.  She  never 
liked  Aunt  Axy,  nor  Joab  either ;  and 
what  papa  sees  to  like  in  him  is  more 
than  I  can  tell.    Gpnem  John !  V\l  take 
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bftck  what  I  said.  Ma]T}*ing  Joab 
would  not  be  like  marrying  you.  I'd 
rather  have  jou  a  thousand'  times!" 
she  added,  impetuously,  at  which  John 
looked  up  from  his  pail  for  an  instant, 
and  Lucy's  flashing  eyes  fell  as  they 
met  his  glance,  and  the  glow  of  excite- 
ment on  her  cheek  deepened  into  a 
crimson  blush. 

At  this  moment.  Susan  appeared  at 
the  gate,  and  delivered  a  message  from 
the  matrons  in  the  house,  admonishing 
the  young  ladies  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  and  that  the  dew  was  beginning 
to  fall.  So  Lucy  bade  John  good-night. 
and  gave  Cherry  a  timid  pat  on'  the 
aide,  which  the  ungrateful  brute  resent- 
ed with  a  whisk  of  her  tail  that  knocked 
John's  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  effectually 
prevented  his  watching  Lucy's  retreat. 
as  she  ran  laughing  towards*  the  gate. 

The  most  trivial  circumstance  some- 
times has  a  momentous  influence  upon 
the  destinies  of  men  and  of  nations.  I 
cannot  stop  here  to  cite  instanct'S  of 
this  truth ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  bo 
needless,  for  everybody  knows  that  it 
is  80.  Now,  if  it  had  nut  been  fur  the 
antying  of  the  knot  of  Susau\s  garter,  I 
TerUj  believe  that  Lucy  Manners  would 
have  been  to-day  Mrs.  Deacon  Joab 
Sweeny.  For.  as  Susan  was  crossing 
the  yard,  while  on  her  way  to  do  the 
errand  wherewith  she  was  charged,  she 
suddenly  felt  her  garter  slip.  So,  first 
having  glanced  quickly  about  in  every 
direction,  lest  some  of  the  men  might  be 
within  eve-shot,  she  stooped,  and  mod- 
estly lifting  her  skirts,  tightened  the 
piece  of  listing  that  encircled  her  plump 
and  shapely  limb,  and  went  upon  her 
way.  But  the  brief  delay  caused  by 
tluii  lucky  accident  gave  Lucy  time  to 
replv-  to  Ellen,  as  is  hereinbefore  set 
foru.  If  that  reply  had  never  been 
altered,  or  if  Lucy  and  John  had  not 
exchanged  glances  in  the  way  I  have 
just  described. — But  I  must  not  antici- 
pate. I  fear  I  shall  never  learn  to  tell 
a  story  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
art 

When,  that  night.  John  went  up  into 
his  little  chamber  in  the  attic  of  the 
widow's  gable-roofed  cottage,  there  was 
not  I  am  very  sure,  in  any  one  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  a  young 
man  mBre  thoroughly  in  love  than  he. 
Though  he  was  a  plain,  unsophisticated 
young  fanner,  bred  in  the  wilds  of  the 
Genesee  country,  and  unaccustomed  to 
read  novels  and*romances,  or  the  ]K)etry 
of  my  Lord  Byron,  I  dare  take  it  upon 


myself  to  say  that,  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Republic,  there  was 
not  a  dry-goods  clerk  or  eke  a  college 
student  more  intenseh*  or  heartily  in 
love.  Instead,  therefore,  of  going 
straight  to  bed.  as  was  his  habit  at  this 
busy  season  of  the  year,  or,  as  was 
sometimes  his  wont,  when  not  too 
weary  with  the  toils  of  the  day — sitting 
down  by  the  side  of  his  tabfe  to  read 
awhile  until  he  grew  sleepy,  he  at  once 
blew  out  his  light,  drew  the  curtain 
of  his  narrow,  eight-pancd.  dormer 
window,  and  seated  himself  beside  it, 
on  the  foot  of  his  humble  bed.  For 
awhile,  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts  was 
too  violent  to  permit  reflection.  The 
blissful  consciousness  of  being  so  en- 
tirely in  love  filled  his  soul  completely. 
The  accustomed  sway  of  reason  was 
suspended.  Once  only  in  a  lifetime 
does  the  lover  experience  the  delicious 
emotions  with  which  John  Dashleigh 
was  overwhelmeil.  After  the  first  pas- 
sionate ecstasy  of  new-bom  love,  came 
doubts,  and  fears,  and  jealousies.  The 
lustre  of  the  new  life  becomes  dimmed, 
like  the  brightness  of  metal.  Once  only 
in  a  man^s  life,  then,  is  he  completely 
happy,  happy  without  alloy,  when,  for- 
getting the  fear  of  misfortune,  pain,  and 
disuas<\  and  the  ever-present  dread  of 
death,  he  remembers  only  that  the 
world  contains  the  beloved  one,  and  so 
is  better  and  brighter  than  even  the 
abodes  of  the  angels. 

John's  nerves  had  not  yet  ceased  to 
thrill  with  the  rapture  of  Lucy's  kiss, 
and  once  he  was  at  the  pains  even  to 
re-light  his  candle,  and  go  to  the  little 
looking-glass  that  hung  against  the 
chimney,  where  he  gazed  for  the  space 
of  five  minutes  at  the  reflection  of  his 
o^vn  lips,  which,  tliat  day.  had  met  those 
of  his  cousin  Lucy  in  that  memorable  sa- 
lute. Then  he  again  put  out  his  candle 
and  resumed  his  post  at  the  window. 
There  was  a  light  in  one  of  the  chambers 
of  the  big  house  over  the  wa}*.  It  shone 
in  Lucy's  rocmi.  and  on  the  muslin  cur- 
tains of  the  window  he  could  pereeive 
the  shadow  of  a  slight  form,  which 
sometimes  seemed  to  move  about  the 
room,  and  then  anon,  for  awhile,  would 
stand  at  rest.  He  could  even  guess, 
with  great  precision,  what,  from  time  to 
time.  Lucy  was  doing.  Now  he  felt 
convinced  that  she  was  standing  at  tht- 
niirrir.  arranging  her  hair.  After  that, 
it  was  evident  that  she  was  tying  on 
Ikt  night-cap.  Presently,  she  came  to 
the  windo'w,  nad,  CLr^Yimv;  >X^ft  ^ixaxXai^. 
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ft  little  to  one  side,  peeped  out,  while 
John,  watching  intently,  forpot  even  to 
breathe,  and  came  very  near  breaking  a 
pane  of  glass  with  his  nose.  Tlien, 
careless  girl,  she  went  into  her  closet 
with  the  candle,  as  the  glimmer  through 
the  curtain  testified.  If  she  should 
drop  a  spark  there,  and  in  the  dead 
hours  of  the  night  the  house  should 
burst  forth  in  iiames,  John  thought 
how  he  would  rush  through  the  blazing 
windows,  and  bear  the  dear  incendiary 
forth  in  safety,  or  perish  with  her  in 
his  arms.  Then,  for  a  brief  space,  the 
light  bunied  steadil}'  upon  the  table,  and 
the  shadow  did  not  fall  upon  the  cur- 
tain. Lucy  was,  doubtless,  kneeling  at 
her  prayers.  At  last^  she  rose,  peeped 
once  more  from  the  window,  so  that 
John  was  sure  he  en  ugh  t  a  glimpse  of 
one  cheek,  and  the  ruffle  of  her  night- 
cap, and  the  next  moment  all  was  dark. 

It  was  a  warm  and  balmy  spring 
night.  The  gentle  breeze,  laden  with 
the  fragrance  of  lilac  shrubs  and  blos- 
soming orchards,  seemed  like  the  very 
breath  of  May,  as  it  stirred  the  leaves 
of  the  big  buttonwoods  with  a  quiet, 
whispering  rustle.  The  frogs  in  the 
river  piped  a  melodious  treble,  and  the 
roar  of  the  mill-dam  in  the  gorge  came 
down  upon  the  wind,  softened  to  a  deep 
undertone  of  harmonious  bass.  The 
plaintive  notes  of  a  whip-poor-will 
sounded  faintly  in  the  distance.  There 
was  a  soft  glow  in  the  sky  beyond  the 
eastern  hills,  that  announced  the  rising 
of  the  moon. 

John  was  not  insensible  to  the  gentle 
influence  of  the  time.  The  fever  of  his 
excitement  abated.  He  was  able  to 
think  with  comparative  calmness,  to 
reason  with  himself  concerning  the  state 
of  his  feelings,  and  to  form  resolutions 
and  plans  with  respect  to  his  future  con- 
duct. It  was  a  grave  question  that  he 
presently  put  to  himself ;  and  three  long 
midnight  hours  did  he  give  to  its  con- 
sideration. Seated  upon  the  foot  of  liis 
bed,  with  the  moonlight  streaming  in 
on  his  pale  face,  he  pondered  whether 
it  was  his  duty  to  crush  the  sweet 
hopes  that  so  lately  had  sprung  up  in 
his  heart,  and  with  them  crush  the 
heart  in  which  they  grew  withal. 

Easy  as  it  may  seem  to  write  or  to 
read  about  it,  this  was.  nevertheless, 


stem  and  terrible  trial,  for  the  result 
was  at  times  very  doubtful,  and  upon 
that  result,  John  knew,  depended  his 
hopes  of  earthly  happiness.  Had  his 
conscience,  sitting  in  judgment,  decided 
against  liis  inclination,  the  decree  would 
have  been  executed. 

The  conclusion  to  which  he  at  last 
arrived,  as  the  stroke  of  one,  from  Wal- 
bury  steeple,  came  vibrating  through 
the  silent  air,  he  expressed  aloud.  ^  11 
she  loved  him,"  said  he,  "  or  even  re- 
garded him  with  indifference,  I  wouldn't 
try  to  thwart  the  will  of  my  good,  kind 
uncle,  in  the  matter  of  bis  long  chei^ 
ished  plan.  I  would  tell  him  all ;  leave 
my  mother  and  sister  to  his  care ;  and 
never  return  until  I  could  endure  the 
misery  of  seeing  Lucy  the  wife  ol 
another  man.  But  she  does  not  love 
him ;  she  even  dislikes,  hates  him.  And 
who  can  wond?r  at  it  ?  To  think  of 
her  being  the  wife  of  such  a  fellow !  She 
never  could  be  happy !  He  hasn't  heart 
enough  to^love  her ;  and  I — I  have  loved 
her  from  childhood.  When  1  first  met 
her  in  Hartford,  the  reason  why  I  did 
not  know  her  was,  that  I  had  cherished 
the  image  of  her,  as  I  had  seen  her  last 
so  faithfully.  But  my  heart  knew  its 
mistress !  Then  I  struggled  to  overcwne 
what  1  deemed  to  be  a  hopeless  passion. 
But  now  I  cannot  believe  that  duty  and 
honor  require  me  to  forego  the  efl'ort  to 
win  that  without  which  I  can  never  be 
happy.  So  help  me  God,  then,  1  will 
win  her  if  I  can — though  I  serve  for  her 
fourteen  years,  as  Jacob  did  for  Ra- 
chel!" 

Having  thus  settled  the  matter  in  his 
own  mind,  John  looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow to  see  if  all  was  safe  across  the 
way,  and  then,  discerning  no  signs  of 
danger,  he  quickly  undressed  himself 
and  went  to  bed,  and  in  spite  of  his 
passion  he  was  iast  asleep  in  ten  min- 
utes afterwards. 

So  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  next  Sun- 
day night,  when  young  Joab  Sweeny 
went  down  to  call  upon  his  cousin  Lu- 
cy, and  to  open  his  courting  campaign, 
by  repeating  to  his  intended  bride  cer- 
tain speeches  and  sayings  which  his 
mother  had  instructed  him  were  proper 
and  [)ertinent  to  the  occasion,  he  had. 
without  suspecting  it,  a  most  dangerous 
and  determined  rivaL 


(To  b«  continnad.) 
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LITER  AT  URE. 

Amebican. — We  confess  to  consider- 
able pride,  in  the  fact  that  our  Monthly, 
thODgh  etiil  in  the  bloom  and  freshness  of 
her  yoath,  is  already  the  nursing^  mother 
of  a  goodly  family  of  children.  One  after 
another  they  have  gone  forth  from  her  ma- 
ternal care,  into  the  struggling  world,  to 
Bet  up  for  thems<.'lve!!.  and  acquire.  If  thc-y 
can,  a  respectable  position.  Nor  have 
'  their  eflTorts  been  wholly  unavailing.  The 
ftcBt  of  the  flock,  it  is  true,  was  somewhat 
of  an  erratic  genius,  and  d>w-voted  himsulf 
with  too  much  enthusiasm — honest,  how- 
ever— to  the  cause  of  a  certain  ••  Lost  Bour- 
bon/' who  was  supposed  to  have  straggled 
off  into  the  woods,  and  was  afterwards 
actaally  picked  up  among  theCaughnewaga 
Indians  ;  but  his  success  was  unequivocal 
while  he  lived,  and  many  sincere  weepers 
have  mourned  his  untimely  death.  His 
eldest  sister,  the  lively  and  ingenuous 
•*  Mrs.  Potiphar,"  was  of  a  more  worldly 
tarn,  and  contrived,  by  her  agreeable  man- 
ners and  graceful  wit,  to  win  a  friendly 
welcome  into  all  the  first  mansions  of  the 
Fifth  avenue,  as  well  as  into  several  very 
qaiet  country  homes.  The  third,  the 
student  of  the  Family,  a  '•  Shake? pr^are's 
Scholar,'-  as  he  was  modestly  named,  after 
estaldishing  an  intimacy  in  the  mo.st  culti- 
vated circles  of  his  own  land,  went  abroad, 
to  make  a  tour  of  Europe,  where  he  is  now 
domiciled  among  the  eminent  literary  crit- 
ies,  as  an  especial  favorite.  He  has  ju<t 
been  followed  by  a  brother  of  more  rol- 
licking disposition— the  one  who  went  to 
.Spain,  and  now  talks  so  pleasantly  of  Cotas 
it  Ei^na — and  is  destined,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  intimated,  to  shake  the  cobwebs 
from  the  rilis  of  all  who  manage  to  get  into 
achat  with  him.  The  youngest  of  the  tribe 
is  named  "  Israel  Potter,"  the  earnest,  in- 
domitable, free-hearted,  mnch  suffering  Is- 
rael, who  having  just  made  his  Iniw  to  ''  his 
Hlshness,  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.--  is 
about  to  make  a  patriotic  progress,  like  a 
Bew  President,  over  the  nation.  May  he 
bi;  everywhere  received  according  to  his 
deserts! 

Thus,  we  repeat,  within  the  brief  period 
^  two  years,  no  less  than  six  of  the  intel- 
kctoal  dbpring  of  the  Monthly  have  gone 
VOUY. — 35 


forth,  to  challenge  the  love  and  admiration 
of  the  world,  or  at  least  to  conquer  for 
themselves  an  independent,  influential,  and 
well-to-do  place  among  their  fellow-citi- 
zens. Nor  will  the  **procreant  bed  and 
cradle'-  of  their  young  mother  refuse  us 
other  pledges  of  her  afl'ection.  If  reports 
be  true,  she  promises  to  bless  us  soon  with 
other  fruits  of  travail.  '-Titbottom''  is 
putting  on  his  white  cravat,  preparatory  to 
an  introduction  into  society ;  the  burly- 
headed,  two-fisted  "Politician,*-"  who  smash- 
es Presidents  and  parties,  with  such  gusto, 
threatens  a  descent  into  the  ring : — our 
ever  popular  •*  Philosopher,"  who  sets  Na- 
ture in  motion,  may  soon  gather  up  the 
folds  of  his  garments  to  walk  abroad,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  bevy  of  young  pot-tical  fledge- 
lings, who  seem  eager  to  try  their  wings 
outside  of  the  native  homestead. 

We  say  that  we  take  considcrublc  pride 
in  these  facts,  bi>cause  we  doubt  whether 
they  art-  paralleled  in  the  his-liny  of  prri- 
odieal  litiniture.  A  good  mnny  excellent 
lMK>k«.  it  is  true,  have  been  gathirvd  out  of 
tlie  pages  of  Blark-tcood,  and  a  f-.-w  out  of 
Fra*e.r ;  but  then  Blacktcf.od  and  Fraatr  arc 
both  patriarchs  in  the  literary  world,  and 
have  a  right  to  a  numerous  progeny, 
whereas  Putnam  is  a  mere  chick'.n. — scarce- 
ly more  than  a  green  and  tender  s^prout— 
and  to  huve  leaved  and  flowi-n-d  j-o  soon 
and  so  luxuriantly,  shows  unusual  pith  and 
vigor.  In  short,  it  is  a  result — to  blurt 
out  our  whole  vanity  at  one- — which  de- 
monstrates two  important  things,  firstly, 
that  there  are  a  good  many  good  writers 
amongst  us.  and.  secondly,  that  Putnam 
knows  how  to  bring  them  out  I  Of  cours?. 
the  books  to  which  we  allude  would  proba- 
bly have  seen  the  light  without  the  careful 
nursing  of  the  Magazine,  but  could  they 
have  got  so  handsome  a  start  into  the 
world  without  its  aid  ?  With  this  ancestral 
pat  upon  the  head,  therefore,  we  wish  all 
our  children  "  God  speed." 

— We  shall  not  take  the  lilwrty  of  dis- 
cussing the  subject  involved  in  Mr.  Hexrt 
Javhs's  Inquiry  into  the  Xature  of  EvlL  be- 
cause we  are  not  sure  that  we  quite  appre- 
hend his  argument ;  and,  if  we  did.  we  do 
not  esteem  this  the  place  for  ventilating 
our  privati^  opinions  in  theology.  At  the 
same   time,  there  is  no  rea£0\i  >;Vi^  '^^ 
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•hoakS  not  speak  of  it  as  a  literary  per- 
formance. It  is  the  last  of  some  two  dozen 
replies,  which  have  been  made  to  that  re- 
markable specimen  of  Calvinistic  fdo  de  sty 
Dr.  Beechcr's  "  Conflict  of  Ages,"  and,  in 
many  respects,  it  is  the  ablest.  Mr.  James, 
however,  does  not  confine  himself  to  the 
question  as  stated  in  Dr.  Beecher's  work, 
viz. :  how  God  can  be  shown  to  be  just  in 
the  condemnation  of  the  sinful  creature, 
but  endeavors  to  show  how  the  existence 
of  sin  itself  is  compatible  with  the  Divine 
perfections, — which  he  regards  as  a  deeper 
and  broader  question.  Taking  for  granted 
the  fundamental  or  traditional  truths  of 
the  Church,  as  the  great  and  undeniable 
facts  of  life,  i.  e.,  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
the  fall  and  corruptio'h  of  man,  the  need  of 
an  incarnation,  and  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
generate life,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of 
peace  on  earth,  and  bliss  in  heaven,  he  gives 
a  new  philosophy,  or  a  new  intellectual 
statement  of  those  truths,  founded  upon 
Swedenborg,  and  more  in  accordance,  as 
he  supposes,  with  the  demands  of  the 
heart  and  the  understanding.  Both  the 
theology  and  philosophy  of  the  old  Church, 
he  argues,  are  submerged  in  a  gross  natu- 
ralism, and  until  they  are  rescued  from  it, 
and  placed  on  the  vantage-ground  of  a 
truly  spiritual  perception,  they  will  depart 
more  and  more  from  genuine  Christianity, 
and  lose  themselves,  either  in  the  mists  of 
a  purely  metaphysical,  or  in  the  bogs  of 
animal  indulgence.  lie  refers,  in  proof 
of  this  danger,  to  the  later  developments 
of  both  Theology  and  Philosophy  in  Ger- 
many, which  are  the  legitimate  outgrowth 
or  flowering  of  the  naturalistic  root,  from 
which  orthodoxy,  as  now  interpreted, 
springs.  With  what  success  Mr.  James  has 
accomplished  his  task,  tlic  readers  of  his 
book  will  judge  ;  and  we  leave  it,  there- 
fore, to  them  and  to  the  strictly  religious 
journals  to  say. 

We  are  free  to  confess,  however,  to  a 
strong  admiration  of  Mr.  James's  rhetorical 
endowments.  He  is  a  master  of  sinewy, 
idiomatic  English,  and  a  most  fresh  and 
graceful  style.  Abstract  as  his  specula- 
tions are,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  sub- 
ject, he  always  contrives  to  invest  them 
with  a  genial  and  lively  interest.  One  is 
•ften  conscious  of  reading  whole  pages, 
Avon  without  understanding  them,  from 
the  simple  charm  of  the  manner.  But 
when  you  do  understand  Uicm,  uyou  may 


by  a  little  study, — while  the  whole  mind, 
perhaps,  bristles  up  in  almost  angry  oppo- 
sition to  his  doctrines — he  quito  disarms 
your  malice  by  the  pleasant  music  of  the 
words,  his  concealed  mirth,  his  sweetness  of 
temper,  and  his  racy,  smacking  sincerity. 
In  frequent  passages,  too,  he  rises  into  the 
purest  eloquence,  in  which  a  robust  strength 
is  married  to  a  stately  yet  easy  grace.  We 
should  like  to  cite  some  of  these  passaget^ 
as  specimens  of  decorous  controversy,  ai 
well  OS  of  persuasive  teaching,  but  our 
space  will  not  permit 

What  the  generality  of  readers  will  com- 
plain of,  in  Mr.  James,  they  will  call  a  * 
tendency  to  mysticism,  but  which,  in 
reality,  is  not  any  obscurity  in  his  thought, 
so  much  as  a  habit  of  too  rapid  generaliza 
tion.  Entirely  familiar  himself  with  the 
region  in  which  he  travels,  he  is  apt  to  for- 
get that  to  others  it  is  quite  unknown 
ground.  Statements,  or  reasonings,  conse- 
quently, which  are  as  clear  to  him,  and  to 
those  who  adopt  his  methods,  as  the  noon- 
day, He  in  the  twilight  and  shadow  to  other 
minds.  Indeed,  in  more  than  one  instance, 
we  have  heard  his  speculations  denounced 
as  meaningless,  and  that,  too,  by  persons 
who  ought  to  be  able,  if  they  are  not,  to 
follow  his  course  of  thought  We  can 
assure  all  such,  however,  that  they  are  full 
of  meaning,  and  that  if  they  will  have  the 
patience  to  take  up  the  links  of  association, 
sometimes  inadvertently  dropped  out  be- 
tween two  important  assertions,  they  wiD 
discover  that  his  movements  are  wholly 
logical, — not  leaps,  as  they  appear,  bat 
regular  progressions.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  be  absurd  to  expect,  that  a  treatise 
on  spiritual  religion,  which  is  a  matter  of 
inward  experience  and  life,  and  not  of 
formal  logic,  will  adapt  itself  as  readily 
to  the  understanding  as  a  discusaon  in 
natural  sciences,  or  an  essay  on  the  htUm 
lettres. 

In  remarking,  that  we  should  leave  the  ■ 
dodrinei  of  Mr.  James  to  the  strictly  ro- 
ligious  periodicals,  we  meant  to  saggeil 
that  we  should  like  to  see  him  thoroughly 
reviewed.  We  have  a  curiosity  to  see  in 
what  way  so  vigorous  and  trenchant  an 
opponent  of  the  orthodox  formulas  is  to  be 
met  It  is  clear,  that  a  book  of  snch  mani- 
fest vitality  and  talent  should  not  be 
wholly  ignored.  It  will  make  a  profotmd 
impression  among  earnest  and  coltivated 
men.,  many  of  whom  hare  neither  the  time, 
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nor  the  intellectaal  diecipline  to  enable 
them  to  grapple  with  the  deeper  problems 
it  andertakes  to  solve,  and  who  will,  there- 
fore, natorally  look  to  the  regular  standards 
of  opinion  for  instmction  and  help.  Will 
40t  some  of  the  sturdier  champions  of  the 
accepted  faiths,  then,  take  up  the  glove  of 
this  armed  and  confident  challenger,  and 
pat  him  to  the  test?  The  theological  sys- 
tem of  Swedcuborg.  which  he  adopts  sub- 
stantially, but  which  he  presents  under 
somewhat  new  aspect?,  is  silently  making 
its  way,  we  arc  told,  among  the  younger 
minds  of  the  nation,  and  is  altogether  too 
portentous  a  subject  to  be  dismissed  in  the 
ordinary  newspaper  style.  It  may  have 
been  demolished,  for  aught  we  know,  a 
thousand  times,  but  there  would  be  no 
barm  in  doing  it  over  again,  if  it  can  be 
be  done,  in  the  interest  of  the  new 
generations. 

— Cbaof  de  Etpana  is  one  of  the  works 
for  which,  as  having  partly  first  met  the 
pablic  eye  in  our  pages,  we  may  be  in- 
dulged with  a  little  paternal  pride  and 
satisfaction.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most 
raey,  sensible,  and  sprightly  records  of  a 
charming  episode  of  European  travel  that  v.e 
have  seen.  And  so  great  an  admiration  have 
we  of  the  American  talent  for  traveling, 
and  for  telling  the  stories  of  travel,  that 
we  intend  in  our  June  number  to  say  some- 
thing more  at  length  about  Cotas  de 
£tpana,  and  some  other  recent  books  of 
travel.  Until  then,  with  a  hearty  com- 
mendation of  this  most  entertaining  and 
brilliant  volume,  to  which  we  may  sincerely 
say,  au  recoirj  we  take  leave  of  it. 

—One  might  parody  an  ancient  English 
jest,  and  say  that  the  writer  of  American 
AffUaton  and  Eefarmers,  who  is  Mn.  D.  W. 
BiRTLETT,  seems  to  divide  the  world  into 
men,  women  and  the  Beecher  family.  Of 
the  fifteen  or  twenty  distinguished  indi- 
ridnalii  whom  he  sketches,  three  are 
Beechers— Mrs.  Stowe,  old  Mr.  Lyman, 
and  young  Master  Henry  Ward.  We  can- 
not confess  to  a  knowledge  of  all  Mr. 
Bartlett's  pets— N.  P.  Rogers  beijg  only 
remotely  discerned  in  these  parts,  while 
Mr.  Ichabod  Codding  and  Thurlow  Brown 
have  never  before  come  within  range  of  our 
object-glasses.  But  there  are  others  of  his 
heroes  whose  names  are  more  familiar  to 
ns;  such  as  Garrison,  Gough,  Greeley, 
Giddings,  and  Frederick  Douglass.  When 
Dickens  was  in  this  eoontzy,  be  was  as- 


tonished at  the  number  of  "remarkablt 
men  -'  that  he  heard  of,  and  we  are  qnlti 
sure  that  the  number  has  not  decreased 
since  he  left  us.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett  tells  us  that  Theodore  Parker  is  *'  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  time ;" 
that  Frederick  Douglass  is  "  a  remarkable 
man,  who  was  born  a  slave  in  Maryland  ;*' 
that  Mrs.  Stowe  has  written  "  a  remarkable 
volume  ;''  that  Elihu  Burritt's  *'  maternal 
grandfather,  Hinsdale,  was  a  remarkable 
man.-'  as  Elihu  is,  himself;  that  Jamet 
Russell  Lowell  is  *'  a  remarkable  man,  and 
a  poet ;"  and  so  on,  we  presume,  to  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Among  this  score  of 
remarkable  men,  we  find  the  name  of  Wil- 
liam Cullcn  Bryant — sandwiched,  too.  be- 
tween Joshua  Giddings  and  Lyman  Beecher 
— and  we  wonder  how  he  got  there.  Bryant, 
the  most  shy,  modest,  retiring  of  poets, 
who  has  lived  thirty  years  in  New  York, 
and  is  hardly  known,  personally,  to  as 
many  mm  ;  who  shrinks,  with  the  timidity 
of  a  woman,  from  every  sort  of  gaze,  and 
who  has  a  much  better  acquaintance  with 
the  woods  and  fields  than  the  haunts  of 
bipods — to  be  classed  as  an  agitator !  It 
is  tnie  that  he  has  fearlessly  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  calling,  as  the  editor  of  a 
newspap<T  ;  but  we  can  fancy,  if  he  were 
brought  in  actual  contact  with  those  with 
whom  he  is  here  placed,  how  incontinently 
he  would  explode  out  of  the  hot  company 
into  the  free,  cool  air ! 

The  fact  is,  that  we  have  little  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Bartlett's  worship  of  personali- 
ties, and  think  he  might  employ  his  pen  to 
better  purpose.  He  is  excusable,  perhapa, 
on  the  ground  that  nearly  all  of  his  great 
men  are  abolitionists,  who,  having  had  a 
good  deal  of  pounding  heretofore,  may  be 
now  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  pudding  and 
praise  ;  and  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  he  may 
adopt  it,  that  good  men  do  not  like  eulogy 
and  notoriety,  and  bad  men  do  not  deserve 
them--while  the  public  is  rather  nauseated 
with  celebrities  of  all  sorts. 

— Prof€99or  F.  A.  P.  Barnard's  Ldtfr$  om 
College  Gotemment,  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form,  from  the  Mobile  RegisUtj  are  very 
lucidly  and  argumentatively  written.  The 
following  short  extract  is  terribly  true  : 

**  The  system  of  government  existing  in 
American  colleges,  considered  as  a  system 
of  moral  restraint,  is  all  but  worthless. 
My  own  convictions  would  justify  me  in 
using  even  stronger  langua^  than.  \!QSa. 
To  me,  libsA  i\\l&«  c^»x«cV!t  ^1  vii 
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tftined  fact,  a  matter  of  immediate  know- 
ledge, and  not  of  inference  or  information, 
that  initiation  into  the  charmed  collef^ial 
circle  is,  morally,  rather  a  release  from 
old  restraints  than  an  imposition  of  new 
ones.  •  •  •  Is  it  reasonable 
to  expect  good  to  grow  ont  of  a  system 
like  this?  And  if  young  men  emerge 
spotless  from  the  ordeal  of  a  college  liS>, 
is  it  not  plain  that  they  do  so,  not  in  con- 
sequence of  the  system,  but  in  spite  of  it  ? 
Vice  and  crime  would  be  unknown,  but 
for  temptation  ;  temptation  would  usually 
be  powerless,  but  for  opportunity.  Youth- 
ful passions  rarely  fail  to  find  the  first ; 
the  American  college  system  furnishes  the 
second  in  its  amplest  form.'' 

Considerations  like  these  may  well  ap- 
pall every  mother  who  is  sending  away  her 
sons  to  finish  their  scholastic  training  in  a 
college.  She  may  very  properly  feel  that 
she  is  casting  her  child  into  a  whirlpool 
of  the  most  dreadful  dangers.  Professor 
Barnard  goes  on  to  show  how  existing 
faults  ha?c  been  derived  from  the  imita- 
tion, by  our  colleges,  of  the  European 
universities ;  and  to  urge,  vcrj'  powerfully, 
the  importance  and  practicability  of  a  re- 
form in  the  particulars  considered,  by 
giving  up  the  dormitory  system,  leaving 
the  students  under  the  civil  authority  as 
to  breaches  of  the  peace  and  minor  misde- 
meanors ;  and  by  placing  colleges,  where- 
ever  its  possible,  in  large  towns,  instead  of 
in  remote  rural  locations.  The  arguments 
advanced  in  support  of  his  views  demand 
and  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration, 
from  all  friends  of  colleges  and  of  students. 

—  Harvestings  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by 
Sybil  Hastings,  is  a  collection  of  sketches 
of  social  life,  interspersed  with  short 
poems.  Of  these  last,  very  little  can  be 
said.  The  prose  tales  show  considerable 
power  of  imagination,  but  are  told  in  an 
overstrained,  passionate  way,  and  embody 
some  incidents  too  little  probable  to  be 
worked  up  satisfactorily,  without  a  very 
remarkably  plausible  rhetoric. 

— It  has  sometimes  been  inquired  whether 
Ifr.  MsLvnj^E's  Israel  Potter  is  a  romance 
or  an  authentic  narrative ;  and  in  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  book  (which  did  not  appear  in 
our  Monthly),  he  explains.  He  says: — 
"Shortly  after  his  return,"  (i.  e.  IsraeVs 
return  to  this  country  from  England,)  **  a 
little  narrative  of  his  adventures,  forlornly 
published,  on  sleazy  gray  paper,  appeared 
among  the  peddlers,  written,  probably,  not 
bj  himself,  bat  taken  down  from  his  lips  by 


another.  But,  like  the  cmtch-marks  of  tht 
cripple  at  the  Beautiful  Gate,  this  blurred 
record  is  now  out  of  print.  From  a  tat? 
tered  copy,  rescued  by  the  merest  chance 
from  the  rag-pickers,  the  present  account 
has  been  drawn,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  some  expansions,  and  additions  of  his- 
toric and  personal  details,  and  one  or  two 
shiftings  of  scenes,  may,  perhaps,  be  not 
nnfitly  regarded  something  in  the  light  of  a 
dilapidated  old  tomb-stone  retouched." 

The  original,  however,  is  not  so  rare  ac 
Mr.  Melville  seems  to  think.  At  any  rate, 
we  have  a  copy  before  us,  as  we  mite 
which  is  clearly  printed  and  neatly  bound 
with  a  coarse  wood-cut  frontispiece,  repre- 
senting Israel  as  he  trudged  about  London, 
with  his  two  children,  crying  *'  old  chairs 
to  mend."  The  title-page  we  copy  for  the 
benefit  of  the  reader  : — **  Life  and  Adven- 
tures of  Israel  R.  Potter,  (a  native  of  Cran- 
ston, Rhode  Island,)  who  was  a  soldier  in 
the  American  Revolution,  and  took  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  battle  of  Banker 
hill,  (in  which  he  received  three  wounds.) 
after  which  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
British,  conveyed  to  England,  where,  fof 
30  years,  he  obtained  a  livelihood  for  him- 
self and  family,  by  crying  '  old  chairs  to 
mend '  through  the  streets  of  London.  In 
May  last,  by  the  assistance  of  the  American 
Consul,  he  succeeded  (in  the  79th  year  of 
his  age)  in  obtaining  a  passage  to  bis  native 
country,  after  an  absence  of  48  years. 
Providence :  Printed  by  J.  Howard,  for 
I.  R.  Potter,  1824.    Price  31  cents." 

Mr.  Melville  departs  considerably  from 
his  original.  He  makes  Israel  bom  in  Berk- 
shire, Mass.,  and  brings  him  acquainted 
with  Paul  Jones,  as  he  was  not.  How 
far  he  is  justified  in  the  historical  liberties 
he  has  taken,  would  be  a  curioua  case  of 
literary  casuistry. 

— A  Long  Look  Ahead,  by  A.  S.  BoE,  is 
a  story  of  rural  life,  of  which  the  scene  is 
laid  in  Fairfield  county,  Connecticut  It 
is  an  honest,  hearty  narrative  of  the  suc- 
cessful struggles  of  a  rather  remarkably 
gifted  young  man,  who,  with  his  brother, 
begins  with  a  small  farm  and  two  hundred 
dollars  in  cash,  and  ends  with  much  more 
land  and  much  more  cash,  besides  great 
reputation  and  influence.  As  a  work  of 
art,  the  book  is  not  of  a  high  order.  The 
language  is  very  often  either  too  good  or  too 
bad  for  the  social  standing  of  the  speakers; 
and  the  incidents  are  selected,  as  if  1^  i 
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oonventional  rale,  from  an  a.«sortiiicnt  of 
Incidents  which  had  been  used  before.  The 
▼alue  of  the  work  is  in  its  detailed,  troth- 
ta\  delineations  of  New  England  life ; 
which  are  very  creditable  to  Mr.  Roe's  ob- 
•ervation. 

— T%e  ffutory  of  Chnnediad,  from  thefird 
tetUement  of  the  Colony  to  the  adoption  of  the 
frteent  OmfHtution,  by  6.  H.  Uollikter,  is  a 
work  to  be  completed  in  two  volumes,  of 
which  the  first  is  just  issued.  It  is  hand- 
■omely  printed,  and  is  enriched  with  accu- 
rately engraved  portraits  of  several  of  the 
famous  men  of  Connecticut,  Gov.  John 
VTinthrop.  Bev.  John  Davenport,  Ezra 
Stiles,  General  Putnam,  Jonathan  Edwards, 
Oliver  Wolcott.  and  others.  The  work  is 
not  only  invaluable  to  every  son  of  Con- 
necticut, but  it  is  the  most  interesting 
recent  contribution  to  our  history.— since 
all  local  history  is  part  of  the  national 
history.  The  author  says  his  **main  ob- 
ject, in  undertaking  the  work,  was  to  turn 
the  attention  of  the  descendants  of  the 
Connecticut  emigrants  from  the  present  to 
the  glorious  past  •  •  •  •  Indeed,  no 
state,  since  the  fall  of  Laccdn-mon,  has 
ever,  in  the  hit«tory  of  the  world,  waged  so 
many  wars  in  the  same  nunilxT  of  yoars, 
•ith  equal  success,  or  voluntarily  borne 
inch  heavy  burdens  as  Connecticut.*-  And 
when  it  is  remembered  bow  much  of  the 
charm  and  romance  of  early  New  England 
history,  and  the  fierce  Indian  wars,  had  for 
its  scene  the  placid  valley  of  the  Connecti- 
cut; that  there  Putnam  was  bom  and  lived, 
and  Edwards  preached ;  that  it  was  the 
land  of  blue  laws,  and  the  most  ascetic 
Puritaninn,  of  the  Regicides  and  the  Hart- 
ford Convention,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once 
how  important  and  ample,  how  various 
and  picturcK)ue  the  material  is,  and  we 
could  hardly  praise  the  work  more  than  to 
say,  that  the  material  has  found  a  worthy 
workman,  and  the  historic  traditions  a 
shrewd  and  genial  chronicler. 

The  present  volume  brings  the  history 
down  to  the  capture  of  Lewisburg.  in  the 
old  French  War.  It  dealx.  not  only  with 
the  political  and  religious  affairs  of  the 
Colonists,  but  presents  careful  and  graphic 
pictures  of  old  Colonial  life  and  manners, 
mith  a  penetrating  and  discriminating 
analysis  of  the  old  Connecticut  character. 
It  is  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  sur- 
rey of  Connecticut  iociety.  in  every  aspect, 
fhnu  the  settlement  of  the  Sute.    And  if 


a  similar  history  of  every  State  were  pre- 
pared, with  the  same  intelligence,  appre- 
ciation, and  ardor,  the  task  of  the  national 
historian  would  become  an  easy  and  grate- 
ful labor. 

The  style  of  the  narrative  is  sometimef 
quite  too  ambitious,  but  the  excess  is  easily 
to  be  traced  to  that  enthusiasm  of  the 
author  for  his  subject  which  best  fits  him 
to  treat  it  well.  He  maintains  stoutly  the 
side  of  the  Yankees  against  the  Knicker- 
bockers, but.  on  the  whole,  he  seems  to  a» 
to  do  justice  to  all  parties,  even  if,  with 
national  jealousy,  he  is  impatient  of  our 
good  Diedrich  Knickerbocker's  estimate  of 
'*  the  loscl  Yankees."' 

We  shall  await  with  great  interest  the 
appcaracce  of  the  second  volume,  which 
will  contain,  we  learn,  a  careftil  examina- 
tion of  the  connection  of  General  Putnam 
with  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill.  And  we 
cannot  but  congratulate  our  neighbors, 
that  their  history  of  the  State  has  fallen  to 
the  pen  of  a  scholar  who  adds  to  the  accu- 
racy of  the  chronicler  the  imagination  of 
the  poet. 

— BiRNUAM  sounds  like  Barnum,  and 
Mr.  Burnham  has  written  a  book  which 
reads  like  the  book  of  Mr.  BarnunL  In 
subject,  style,  and  end,  they  are  as  like  at 
two  peas  ;  i.  e  ,  as  like  as  a  big  pea  and  a 
little  pea.  Mr.  Barnum  made  money  by 
woolly-horses  andFejee  mermaids,  and  Mr. 
Burnham  made  money  by  Shanghai  chick- 
ens. Mr.  Barnum  writes  a  book  about  the 
way  in  which  he  did  it,  and  Mr.  Burnham 
writes  another  book  about  the  way  in  which 
he  did  it.  Both  practiced  a  little  delusion 
on  the  public,  and  both  are  proud  of  it ; 
and  both  have  resolved  to  let  the  public 
know  what  ninnies  they  were.  The  differ- 
ence is,  that  Barnum  is  the  more  genu- 
ine humbug,  or  the  Simon  Pure  of  Hum- 
bugs ;  while  Burnham  is  only  an  imitator. 
Barnum  has  the  merit  of  originality,  but 
Burnham  has  no  merit  whatever.  He  only 
follows  in  the  ftiotsteps  of  his  illustrioua 
predecessor.  lie  is  a  pinchbeck  copy  of  a 
a  pinchbeck  model.  He  is  the  sneaking 
Jacques  Strop  striving  to  put  on  the  large 
and  free  manner  of  Robert  Macaire — a 
miserable  long-legged,  Ijefeathered,  and 
oppressed-looking  Shanghai,  decking  him- 
self in  the  gay  plumage  of  the  peacock, 
and  chattering  like  a  parrot  He  is  funny, 
of  course  :  Barnum  was  irresistibly  f\inny; 
and  so  Burnham  must  be  deadly-lively 
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He  chuckles  over  the  adroitness  with  which 
he  allowed  the  public  to  deceive  itself,— to 
buv  real  imported  Cochin-Chinas  reared  at 
Roxbury,  and  to  pay  twenty  dollars  a 
dozen  for  eggs,  as  if  he  had  endowed  the 
public  with  the  royalest  favors.  He  pre- 
tended to  sell  chiclcens  all  the  time  that  he 
i^as  only  selling  geese  ;  and  his  morality 
is,  that  if  the  geese  were  silly  enough  to  be 
■old,  he  might  as  well  have  the  profits  of  the 
bargain  as  any  other  rogue.  It  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  public  will  be  cheated,  and 
it  is  better  for  you  and  I  to  cheat  them, 
than  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry.  We  shall 
cheat  them  more  scientifically  than  those 
vulgar  kuavcs, — we  shall  do  it  with  a  sly 
laugh  in  our  sleeve,  but  they  with  fear 
and  trembling ;  we  shall  make  a  joke  out 
of  it,  as  well  as  a  living,  but  they  only  a 
living,  and  that  a  poor  one,  ending  at  Sing- 
Sing. 

Mr.  Bumham  heads  one  of  the  chapters 
of  his  book  (which  is  entitled  The  History 
of  the  Hen  Fever ^  as  we  ought  to  have  said 
before)  with  the  motto,  that  "  Policy  is  the 
best  Honesty,^'  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  is  the  best  he  knows.  He  seems  to  think 
that  if  one  can  feather  his  nest,  like  one  of 
his  own  Dorkings  or  Bantams,  he  has  done 
all.  There  is  no  virtue  and  wisdom  beyond 
that.  And  yet,  let  us  tell  Mr.  Buruham, 
and  all  who  would  do  like  him,  that  it  is 
not  very  great,  or  wise,  or  noble,  or  saga- 
cious, or  even  cunning,  to  take  in  a  fool. 
Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  one  of  his  victims, — a  man  who 
paid  twenty-six  dollars  for  three  fowls : 

**  i  bred  them  orl  by  themselves  an  never 
had  no  other  cockrill  on  my  plase,  an  i  no 
yu  cheeted  me  like  the  dovl,  an  yu  no  it 
2.' 

Surely,  it  is  not  a  very  difficult  or  glori- 
ous thing  to  have  deluded  a  fellow  such  as 
this  letter  indicates, — a  thing  to  write  a 
book  about,  and  call  upon  the  world  to 
admire.  Some  crimes  have  an  air  of  mag- 
nificence about  them,  but  robbing  a  hen- 
roost, or  picking  the  pocket  of  an  idiot,  or 
misleading  a  very  old  countrywoman  in  a 
very  large  city,  is  not  of  this  class. 

It  is  curious  in  the  history  of  swindles, 
that  the  adepts  should  all  aim  at  Queen 
Victoria,  as  if  uhe  were  the  prime  hen  of 
all  to  be  plucked.  Why  is  it  that  they  all 
apply  to  Buckingham  Palace  for  pass- 
ports ?  Barnum  paraded  Tom  Thumb  be- 
fore royalty,  and  Burnham  got  a  portrait 


fi-om  the  Queen  for  his  fowls ;    bat  who 
will  be  the  next  favorite  ? 

It  may  seem  beneath  our  while  to  notice 
such  books  as  this ;  but  such  books  are 
getting  to  be  common  in  our  literature, 
and  it  is  time  that  they  were  stopped. 
— Mrs.  Harriet  Beeches  Stowe  has  just 
s^nt  forth  a  Primary  Geography,  which  in 
spoken  of  by  practical  teachers  as  a  veiy 
judicious  one,  clearly  arranged,  and  well- 
adapted  to  juvenile  instruction.  It  diifen 
in  plan  from  other  geographies,  inasmuch 
as  it  begins  with  the  town  in  which  the 
learner  is  supposed  to  live,  teaching  him 
all  about  the  geography  of  that,  and  then 
advancing  gradually  to  the  county,  the 
state,  the  nation,  the  continent,  and  finally 
the  world.  The  old  way  was  to  begin  wiUi 
the  world,  and  come  down  to  the  town,  or, 
in  other  words,  to  descend  from  generals 
to  particulars.  Mrs.  Stowe  ascends  from 
particulars  to  generals. 

—The  JK^w  Pastoralj  by  Thomas  Bu- 
chanan Read,  (Philadelphia :  Parry  and 
McMillan)  is  a  poem,  in  thirty-seven  books 
of  blank  verse.  It  treats  of  the  homeliest 
incidents  of  Western  Peiinsjlvanian  life, 
of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  home 
liest  manner.  The  Husking,  the  Fourtbof 
July,  the  common-place  and  the  rural 
charm  of  the  country,  all  have  their  praise 
and  their  careful  description.  The  poem 
has  the  same  scope  as  Goethe-s  Hermann 
and  Dorothea,  and  a  prolix  minuteness  like 
Thomson's  Seasons.  The  happy  and  un- 
happy loves  of  village  girls  and  youths, 
however,  do  not  afibrd  incident  or  variety 
of  passion  enough  for  249  pages.  The 
landscape  and  festival  descriptions  do  not 
seem  accessory  to  the  human  interest  of 
the  poem,  but  they  supersede  it  The 
pastoral,  as  it  is  the  moi-t  fascinating,  so 
it  is  the  most  difficult  style,  to  treat  well. 
It  tends  to  monotony  and  duUuess.  and  only 
a  very  masterly  genius  can  withstand  these 
tendencies,  and  by  the  cunning  play  of  its 
resources  make  a  graceful  and  complete 
poem.  Mr.  Read's  work  is,  in  one  sense, 
complete.  It  touches,  with  varying  power 
of  description,  all  the  aspects  of  American 
rural  life.  So  far,  it  is  curious,  and  will 
be  always  interesting  to  the  historical 
student.  But  it  nowhere  kindles  the  readers 
mind  with  sympathy,  or  the  exquisite  sense 
of  entire  mastery.  The  New  Pastoral  is 
tedious,  and  we  doubt  if  many,  who  begin 
with  the  first  page,  will  persevere,  much 
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lev  be  Irresisttblj  swept  on,  to  the  two 
Imndred  and  forty-ninth.  A  work  of  the 
kind  here  attempted  might  well  be  the  work 
of  a  lifef  and  would  be  qnitc  sufficient  for 
a  permanent  reputation.  American  rural 
life  offers  no  less  material  for  the  great  poet 
than  English,  or  German,  or  Italian.  But 
The  New  Pastoral  is  not  the  poem  which 
will  be  cherished  in  solitary  cottages,  and 
scanned  by  delighted  farmers  as  the  poetic 
picture  of  their  life.  It  is  written  with 
■faicerity  and  feeling:  there  are  descrip- 
tions which  have  great  truth  of  detail,  and 
the  poem  has  the  great  merit  of  a  subdued 
and  natural  tone.  There  is  no  strain  after 
•omc thing  fine.  It  is  often  crude,  but 
rather  in  thought  than  in  manner.  On  the 
whole,  we  should  call  it  a  work  by  which 
Mr.  Head  will  maintain,  but  will  hardly 
enhance,  his  reputation.  In  entering  the 
field  of  descriptive  pastoral  poetry  he  finds 
Bryant,  Lowell,  and  Street  before  him. 
But  his  various  works  evince  a  resolution 
to  do  pomething,  and  to  do  it  well,  and  we 
tee  no  reason  why  Mr.  Read  (should  be  the 
least  in  any  field  where  he  chooses  to 
labor. 

—  Sydxet  SwrrH,  in  his  review  of 
Madamt  D'Epinay'i  Mcmoirf,  Fay?,  *•  There 
used  to  be  in  Paris,  under  the  ancient 
regime,  a  few  women  of  brilliant  talents, 
who  violated  all  the  common  duties  of 
life,  and  gave  very  pleasant  little  sup- 
pers.'' Of  the  same  class,  in  London, 
according  to  general  report,  was  the  late 
Lady  Blessington— and  this  report  was 
true,  so  far  as  the  brilliant  talents 
and  the  little  suppers  :ire  concerned.  A 
woman  of  remarkable  beauty,  of  graceful 
manners,  charming  conversation,  and  the 
kindest  heart,  her  house — which  shone  with 
all  the  splendors  of  a  palace,  chastened 
by  the  refinements  of  artistic  taste — was  the 
resort  of  the  most  distinguished  authors 
and  wits  of  her  time.  The  names  of 
her  intimate  friend?  and  admirers  recall 
many  of  the  brightest  in  the  politics,  the 
literature,  and  the  arts  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. Among  them,  for  instance,  are  such  as 
Byron,  Landor,  Moore,  the  two  D 'Israel is, 
the  two  Bulwers,  the  two  Smiths  (Horace 
and  James),  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Holland,  Henry  Erskine, 
Dr.  Parr,  T-onl  John  Rup.««-11,  the  Prince 
SoQtro,  Hospidar  of  Moldavia.  William 
Godwin,  Foublanque,  Thomas  Noon  Tal- 
foard,  Thos.  Campbell,  Gait,    Reynolds, 


Landseer,  Maclise,  Haydon,  Wyatt,  Eu- 
gene Sue,  Casimir  Delavlgn,  Alft^  de 
Vigny,  Mile.  Rachel,  Emile  de  Girardin, 
LouLs  Napoleon,  Chorley,  Macready,  Barry 
Cornwall,  the  Mathewses,  Milnes,  Dick- 
ens, Thackeray,  Washington  Irving,  N.  P. 
Willis,  etc.,  etc.;  not  forgetting  Baboo 
Dwarkanouth  Tagore,  the  celebrated  Hin- 
doo, and  America  Vespucci.  Her  saloon, 
though  less  powerful  in  its  social  influence 
than  that  of  Madame  De  Stael,  and  in  some 
respects  less  brilliant  than  those  of  Madame 
Geofftin  and  Lady  Holland,  must  take  its 
place  among  the  most  intellectual  known 
to  history.  As  a  reunion  of  wit  and  ge- 
nius, it  was  deficient  only  in  one  direction 
— the  want  of  women.  We  do  not  find 
there,  as  in  the  other  assemblages  we  have 
named,  and  in  the  dazzling  talons  of  Mile. 
Contat,  Madam  Recamier,  Lady  Charle- 
Tille,  the  beauty  which  is  the  inspiration 
of  both  wit  and  genius.  The  Countess  of 
Blessington.  with  an  occasional  female 
friend  from  the  continent,  and  her  nieces, 
were  the  Fole  divinities :  but  what  is  so- 
ciety, however  brilliant,  without  ^  the 
presence  of  its  most  enduring  and  tender 
charm?  The  deficiency,  however,  was  one 
of  choice,  on  the  part  of  the  Countess,  and 
not  cf  necessity,  a^  some  have  alleged,  to 
her  disadvantage.  Among  her  correspond- 
ents were  many  distinguished  women,  such 
as  Mrs.  Hall,  Mrs.Sigourney,  Lady  Canter- 
bury, etc. 

What  a  fine  life  was  that  of  the  Counters 
of  Blessington !  some  will,  perhaps,  exclaim. 
Beauty,  wealth,  fashion,  admiration,  lux- 
ury, fame,  genius,  travel,  art — all  were 
hers!  But  no.  dear  reader,  it  was  not  a 
fine  life — even  if  there  had  been  no 
Death  at  the  feast  Life,  to  be  really  fine, 
must  have  other  objects  than  these, — higher 
aims  than  such  successes — and  better  lights 
than  the  flushes  of  wit  Look  behind  it 
into  the  naked  facts  of  it,  and  hew  much  of 
it  is  sad  and  hideous?  Lady  Blessington, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Power,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  rollicking,  murderous  Irish- 
man, bankrupt  in  fortune,  character,  and 
domestic  happiness,  who  ought  to  have 
been  hung,  but  was  not.  In  her  fifteenth 
year  she  was  married,  against  her  will,  to  a 
half-crazy  Captain,  whom  she  was  obliged 
to  desert  in  a  fi-w  years,  and  who  subse- 
quently die<l  in  a  drunken  frolic.  Her  se- 
cond hu<l>and,  the  Earl  of  Blessington, 
though  an  accomplished  man,  to  whom  she 
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was  attached,  was  a  nscd-ap,  extravagant 
lord,  who  wu^tcd  ImmoDsc  C(>tate8  ia  Bclf- 
induIgcDcc,  and  compelled  his  daughter, 
not  flftcon  years  of  age,  to  marry  Count 
D'Orsay.  whom  ebc  had  not  seen  till  within 
a  few  weelcs  of  the  ceremony,  and  from 
whom  9\\Q  shortly  separated.  On  the  death 
of  the  Karl  she  lived  in  magnificent  style  in 
London,  with  her  son-in-law,  the  Count,  as  a 
companion,  harassed  by  debts,  though  her 
income  for  most  of  the.  time  could  not 
have  been  loss  than  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  until  the  entire  establishment 
was  sold  under  execution,  and  she  and  the 
Count  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Paris, 
She  died  in  comparative  poverty — though 
not  dfscTted— and  the  Count  soon  followed 
her,  the  victim  of  disappointment  and 
Louis  Napoleon's  ingratitude.  Now,  that 
is  not  a  fine  life!  That  is  not  a  great 
success!  The  Countess,  however,  appears 
to  have  ben  a  person  of  noble  and  generous 
disposition,  passionately  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her  (as  the  fine  tribute  in  Lan- 
dor*s  recent  letter  shows). 

Her  Mtmotrtf  by  Dr.  Madden,  recently 
re-published  ]>y  the  Harpers,  is  a  book  of 
absorbing  interest,  though  perfectly  unpar- 
donable in  its  free  use  of  private  letters. 
It  tells  the  Ptory  of  the  Countess's  literary 
life  with  fidelity,  and  in  a  sympathizing 
tone.  The  letters  in  it,  from  eminent 
men,  are  mostly  on  personal  topics,  full 
of  compliments  and  mutual  admiration, 
but  are  (>ntortaining — especially  those  of 
Landor,  Dickens,  Mathews,  and  Sir  William 
Gell.  IJut  the  most  amusing  are  several 
by  ViFcount  D'Arliugcourt,  a  French 
nobleman  and  writer,  who  combines  as 
much  aristocratic  hauteur  with  authorial 
conceit  as  can  easily  be  imagined.  The 
supreme  disdain  with  which  he  speaks  of 
the  bookseller,  (whom  he  wishes  to  print 
a  translation  of  one  of  his  works,)  and 
his  avaricious  anxiety  to  drive  a  good 
bargain,  at  the  same  time,  are  ludicrously 
contrasted.  A  sentence  in  one  of  the 
letters  written  to  Lady  Blessington  in 
Paris,  after  the  auction  sale  of  Gore 
House,  by  one  of  the  domestics  left  l)ehind, 
will  suggest  a  thought  or  two : — "  Le  Doc- 
tor Qnin  est  venu  plusieur  fois,  etc.  J/l 
Tf^aekeray  est  vmu  axust,  et  avait  lea  larmes 
mix  yfuz,  en  partanL  (Test  prufetre  ia  teule 
peraonne  que  fai  vu  rf dement  affecti  en  vctre 
depart.'^  Think  of  the  picture.  The  cold, 
stero  satirist,  as  he  is  called,   the  big, 


burly,  tme-hearted  man,  as  be  ia,  amii 
the  ruins  of  that  splendid  mansion,  the 
only  one  of  all  its  former  joyous  crowdfl. 
with  tears  in  his  eyes!  We  are  sore  we 
shall  read  the  next  number  of  the  "Kew- 
comes''  with  additional  zest 

—In  St,  Vomingoy  (tt  Revolutkm  and 
Ut  Heroy  by  C.  W.  Eluott,  we  have  a 
brief  but  spirited  and  deeply  interesting  ae- 
count  of  the  career  of  Tonssaint  L'OnTe^ 
ture,  the  liberator  of  St  Domingo.  After 
an  allusion  to  the  history  and  condition  of 
the  island  up  to  1789,  when  the  first  insm^ 
rection  of  the  slaves  took  place,  the  anUior 
passes  to  the  personal  character  and  conduct 
of  Toussaint  Breda,  who  afterwards  took  ao 
important  a  political  part  Mr.  Elliott  de^ 
Ecribes  the  incidents  of  his  career  with  bold 
and  startling  cflfect ;  and,  by  a  remarkable 
power  of  condensation,  presents  a  complete 
picture  of  varied  and  protracted  action,  in 
a  few  touches.  His  style,  however,  is  want* 
ing  in  simplicity  at  times,  particulariy  in 
passages  which  appear  to  havo  been  sag- 
gestod  by  the  spasmodic  Carlyle. 

-^Profeafor  John  Dabbt,  of  Aubom, 
Alabama,  has  prepared  a  Botany  of  tkc 
Southern  /^ateSf  which  is  presented  to  Col- 
leges and  High-schools  as  a  text-book.  In 
the  first  part,  the  leading  principles  of  ye- 
getable  anatomy  and  physiology  arc  pre- 
sented in  a  concise  form,  with  a  variety  of 
wood-cut  illustrations ;  and  in  the  second, 
a  descriptive  classification  of  all  the  plants 
of  the  Southern  States  is  given.  As  far  as 
we  are  able  to  judge,  the  book  is  well- 
executed  and  complete. 

Rei'rints.— Mr.  Calvin  Blanchard  bas 
reproduced  in  this  country  the  English 
translation,  by  Marian  Evans,  of  Feueb- 
UAni'S  celebrated  work  called  "79i«  £t» 
sence  of  Christiantfy."  It  ought  to  have 
l>een  called  the  "  Essence  of  Infidelity,  or 
Naturalism  the  true  Religion," — for  It 
is  one  of  the  most  audacious  attacks  on 
all  religion  that  we  have  read — andacioup 
and  yet  puerile.  Feucrbach  occupies,  in 
common  with  Strauss,  (not  he  of  the  fine 
waltzes,  as  an  English  periodical  laughably 
asserted,)  and  Bruno-Bauer,  the  extreme 
left  of  Hegelianism  in  Germany.  Straun, 
in  his  <*  Life  of  Jesus,"  endeavors  to  explode 
the  historical  verity  of  Christianity,  Bni- 
no-Baucr  its  biblical  evidences,  wbilt 
Feuerbach  completes  the  circle,  by  an  as- 
sault upon  Christianity  in  general.  Tbt 
peculiar  stand-point  of  the  latter,  girev 
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oat  with  much  apparent  philoeopbical  pre- 
dsion,  U  this, — that  all  religion  is  the  mere 
projection  into  objectiTC  existence  of  the 
inward  thoughts  and  emotions  of  the  ha- 
man  being.  Man  is  distingnished  from 
the  brutes  by  the  dmple  fact  of  sclf-con- 
iciousncss, — by  his  ability  to  make  his 
species,  his  essential  nature,  an  object  of 
thought.  He  possesses,  consequently,  a 
two-fold  life,  an  inner  and  outer  life,  the 
first  having  relation  to  his  species,  or  to 
his  general  nature,  and  the  second  to  his 
individual  nature.  But  this  inner  life 
teems  to  him  always  inOnite,  and  outer  life 
only  is  finite  or  limited.  Ilis  self-conscious- 
ness, consequently,  is  essentially  infinite. 
The  power  of  will,  the  power  of  thought, 
mnd  the  power  of  aficction,  which  consti- 
tute this  self-consciousness,  arc  infinite 
powers  and  are  the  ground  and  substance 
of  all  religion ;  considered  as  objective  ex- 
istences, these  three-fold  powers  are  God— 
the  Trinity.  The  consciousness  of  the  ob- 
ject and  self-consciousness,  coincide  and  arc 
one.  Religion  is  the  relation  of  man  to 
himself. — to  his  owu  subjective  nature ; 
hot  a  relation  to  it  viewed  as  a  nature 
apart  from  his  own.  The  divine  being,  so 
called,  is  nothing  else  but  the  human  being 
freed  from  the  limits  of  the  individual 
man,  or  made  objective,  and  contemplated 
and  revered  as  another  or  distinct  being. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  naturalism 
ran  to  seed,  or  rather  naturalism  carried 
out  to  its  extreme  and  legitimate  expres- 
lion.  Starting  from  the  doctrine — too  gene- 
rally accepted,  we  fear,  both  in  the  Church 
and  the  world — that  man  is  the  source  of 
his  own  life, 

*'IIiin«elf,  his  world,  and  bis  onn  God," 

it  ends  with  the  denial  of  the  Infinite 
Goodness  and  Wisdom  as  the  living  and 
rabstantial  source  of  all  life. 

There  is  some  truth  in  Feucrbacb*s  state- 
ment that  men  make  their  own  God. — that 
In  the  heroic  times,  he  is  the  God  of  Bat- 
tles,— to  the  Jew  a  narrow  and  avenging 
Deity, — to  the  martyr  a  sympathetic  suffer- 
er,— to  the  devout  monk  a  larger  Pope, 
and  to  the  speculative  thinker,  like  Ilegel, 
as  Menzel  says,  a  pedant  on  the  throne  of 
the  Universe ;  but  these  errors  of  former, 
and  even  of  the  present  time,  need  not 
obscure  our  conceptions  of  Him,  as  he  is 
declared  to  be  In  Revelation,  or  as  he  is 
loved  and  revered  by  the  regenerate  heart 


Human  opinions  are  all  salgect  to  progress 
and  change,  but  the  absolute  and  the  eter- 
nal, in  which  alone  our  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions can  rest,  ceases  to  be  the  absolute 
and  eternal,  when  we  conceive  of  it,  not  ai 
sclf-subeistent.  but  as  the  mere  projection 
of  our  own  nature. 

— Tlie  Banking-House,  by  Samuel  Phil- 
urs,  b  a  short  story,  singularly  and  rather 
roughly  constructed.  Its  situations  and 
events  spring  from  the  efforts  of  Michael 
Allcraft,  the  Banker,  to  preserve  the  busi- 
ness reputation  and  pay  the  debtfl  of  his 
father,  Abraham  Allcraft,  who.  though  re- 
puted euormously  rich,  died  insolvAnt.  In 
these  efforts.  Michael  is  thwarted  hy  the 
villainy  of  one  of  bis  partners,  and  ihft  fol- 
lies of  the  two  others;  and  the  v»*rioaB 
excitements  prepared  for  the  reader,  which 
are  all  painful  are  founded  upon  the  nar- 
rative of  the  terrible  efforts  of  the  unhappy 
and  overmatched  man,  the  successively 
deeper  miseries  into  which  he  falls,  and  his 
death,  when  broken  in  health  and  reputa- 
tion, and  penniless.  His  sorrow  is  aggra- 
vated by  remorse  for  having  borrowed  all 
his  wife's  large  fortune,  to  repair  his  suc- 
cessive losses,  and  by  her  prospective 
poverty.  She  at  last  finds  refuge  in  a 
country  parsonage,  and  in  doing  good. 
The  remaining  characters  are  Ifft  to  hang 
themselves ;  at  least,  they  are  entirely  un- 
accounted for.  The  book  is  well  written, 
but  must,  apparently,  either  have  been 
very  hastily  composed,  or  have  been  much 
cut  down  and  compressed  for  insertion  in 
the  periodical  where  it  first  appeared ;  in- 
somuch that  it  does  not  adequately  show 
its  author's  power.  The  use  of  significant 
names,  too  openly  significant,  as  in  many 
other  novels,  destroys  all  the  illusion  of 
the  story.  When  we  read  of  a  cunning 
miser  named  Allcraft,  of  a  projector  named 
Planner,  we  cannot  read,  in  the  truthful 
and  pleasant,  appropriate  delusion,  that 
there  vere  such  men.  Names  of  this  kind 
should  only  be  used  in  professed  allegory. 

— Fabida  ;  or,  the  Church  of  the  Gitacombif 
by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman,  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  religious  novel,  which 
treats  of  events  suppa^ed  to  have  hap- 
pened at  Rome,  in  the  first  half  of  th& 
fourth  century,  during  the  persecutions 
under  Dioclesian  and  Maximian.  For 
Protestant  readers  it  has  little  interest* 
except  as  a  literary  curiosity.  It  is  a  book 
of  the  same  class  with  Amy  Jlerbert,  and 
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the  other  novels  of  the  Greslet  and 
Skwell  school,  and  intended  to  propagate 
a  ritnal  and  hierarchic  churchism  ;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  whereas  these 
latter  are  only  at  the  verge,  Fabiola  is 
wholly  inside  the  pale  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  It  is  somewhat  over- 
charged, too,  with  the  sentimentality  pro- 
per to  Young  Rome  ;  narrating  the  ecsta- 
sies, and  even  the  miracles  of  its  three 
saintly  characters,  St.  Agnes,  St.  Sebas- 
tian and  St.  Pancras,  with  sickening  de- 
tail. The  Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Martyrs  are  quoted,  through- 
out, as  quite  reliable  authority,  and  the 
ordinary  ceremonies  and  forms  of  the 
Church,  along  with  other  antique  ob- 
iter vances,  are  a  staple  material  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events.  The  story  is  not  re- 
markable, being  the  frequently  repeated 
experience  of  early  Christians  of  high  and 
low  rank,  converted,  and  betrayed  and 
martyred,  or  escaping  and  living  happily. 
The  quiet  postulate  that  Christianity  is 
and  always  has  been  Romanism,  of  course, 
underlies  the  whole  book.  The  style  is 
precisely  what  one  would  expect  from  a 
dignified  prelate ;  rather  stiff,  and  more 
or  less  disfigured  with  classicisms  and 
foreign  idioms,  such  as  one  might  acquire 
by  long  habituation  to  the  use  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  of  the  continental  idioms 
of  Europe ;  not  to  speak  of  technical 
terms  from  the  ecclesiology  of  the  WTiter. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the  controversial  works  and  oc- 
casional discourses  of  the  Cardinal,  which 
exhibit  not  only  prodigious  variety  and 
accuracy  of  learning,  but  rare  eloquence. 

—  rride  and  Prejudice^  by  Jaxe  Austkx. 
With  this  respectably  printed  volume, 
Messrs.  Bunce  <&  Brother  commence  the  re- 
publication of  Miss  Austen's  standard 
novels.  To  the  readers  of  forty  years  ago 
any  account  of  her  works  would  be  super- 
fluous; but  they  are  known  to  compara- 
tively few  of  the  younger  patrons  of  circu- 
lating libraries  and  book-stores.  Prtde  and 
Prejudice  is,  in  respect  of  style,  a  conversa- 
tional novel ;  in  respect  of  subject,  a  social 
novel.  It  seems  to  have  been  intended  by 
the  writer  to  be  taken  as  an  exposition  of 
the  evils  resulting  from  the  faults  after 
which  it  is  named  ;  for  the  unhappinesses  of 
the  story  are  the  consequences  of  the  pride 
of  Darcy  and  the  prejudice  of  Elizabeth 
Bennet.    But  it  might,  without  absurdity, 


be  maintained  that  Miss  Austen  had  another 
purpose  at  leasts  equal  in  importance,  in 
her  own  mind,  in  its  composition ;  for  the 
book  displays  the  disgusting  folly  and  miser- 
able result  of  miscducated  and  misdirected 
female  life  very  much  more  fully  and  forci- 
bly than  the  nature  or  operations  of 
cither  Pride  or  Prejudice.  Mrs.  Bennet  is 
a  silly  old  woman,  with  four  daughters ;  and 
her  whole  foolish  energies  are  devoted  to 
the  one  purpose  of  marrying  them  to  hus- 
bands ;  who  must,  at  any  rate,  be  wealthy 
next  respectable,  then  handsome,  and 
good  or  bad,  as  luck  may  have  it  Yeiy 
much  the  same  is  the  intention  of  aU 
the  other  mothers  in  the  book.  Suchii 
the  expectation  of  the  daughters,  who  an 
represented  as  wise  or  foolish  virgins, 
more  in  proportion  to  the  modesty  or 
immodesty  of  their  conduct  in  their  hoi 
band-hunting  enterprises,  than  for  any  other 
remarkable  qualities.  The  action  of  the 
book  is  principally  carried  on  by  means  of 
conversations,  throughout  which  the  indi- 
vidualities of  the  interlocutors  arc  distin- 
guished and  preserved  with  very  considera- 
ble skill;  and  which  arc  quite  artistically 
contrived  to  hold  to  each  other,  throughout 
the  work,  the  relations  usually  sustained 
by  adventures  or  schemes.  A  very  meagre 
and  unskillfully  written  biographical  no- 
tice of  Miss  Austen  is  prefixed,  apparently 
from  some  biographical  dictionary. 


THE    FINE     ARTS. 

Horace  Verxet's  Brethren  of  Joseph,  at 
Goupil  &  Co.'s  Gallery. 

Ary  Scheffer's  *•  Temptation  of  Christ,-' 
was  removal  from  the  Gallery  of  the  Messrs^ 
Goupil,  only  to  make  room  for  a  pictun 
of  less  size  but  certainly  equal  merit,  bj 
Horace  Vernet  "  The  Brethren  of  Joseph^ 
has  also  left  us,  to  adorn  the  walls  of  iti 
English  purchaser,  but  a  large  and  impor- 
tant picture  by  Maclise  speedily  supplied 
its  place,  and  renewed,  for  the  third  time 
during  the  past  season,  the  obligation  the 
public  is  under  to  the  enterprising  gentle- 
men who  compose  the  firm  of  Goupil  4^ 
Co.,  for  the  opportunity  to  study,  at 
leisure,  first  class  works  of  Art. 

There  are  several  things  waiting  to  he 
said  about  these  Exhibitions  of  single  pic- 
tures, and  the  aid  they  bring  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  correct  public  taste,  but  we  leare 
them  until  another  occasion.    At  present, 
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«  few  words  aboat  Horace  Vcrnct  himself 
seem  in  place  before  epeoking  of  his  pic- 
tore.  Here,  in  brief,  is  what  we  have  been 
aUe  to  gather  concerning  him  and  his  his- 
tory. 

The  father  and  grandfather  of  Horace 
Vemct  were  both  distingnished  painters. 
The  grandfather's  name  was  Claadc  Joseph 
Vernet ;  he  painted  marine  views,  princi- 
pally sea-coasts ;  a  large  picture  from  his 
hand  is  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Boston  Athc- 
lucam,  and  two  inferior  specimens  are  to 
bo  found  in  the  Bryan  Gallery  in  New 
York— a  collection,  by  the  way,  which  only 
needs  to  be  exhibited  in  more  easily  acces- 
sible rooms  and  at  a  less  charge  for  admis- 
sion, to  receive  a  much  greater  share  of 
public  attention  than  it  does  at  present. 

Horace  Vernet's  father  was  Antoine 
Charles  Horace  Vcrnct,  a  painter  of  repute ; 
his  SOD,  bom  in  the  Louvre,  in  1789,  took 
the  last  two  of  his  father's  long  string  of 
names,  and  at  this  day  plain  "  Horace  Ver- 
net" on  a  canvas,  commands  a  host  of 
admirers  larger  than  that  which  follows 
any  other  living  artist  He  early  discov- 
ered the  particular  line  in  which  his  genius 
M  a  painter  was  to  develop  itsi'lf.  Born 
an  artist,  he  was  also  born  a  soldier,  and 
the  titles  of  some  of  hrs  earliest  pictures 
will  show  in  what  direction  his  nature  led 
him.  "  The  Taking  of  a  Redoubt,"  "  Dog 
of  the  Regiment,*'  *•  Battle  of  Tolosa," 
'*  Barrier  of  Clichy,'*  •*  Defense  of  Paris," 
— these  pictures,  painted  in  1817,  when  the 
artist  was  twenty-eight  years  old,  have 
been  judged  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Lux- 
embourg Palace — in  whose  Gallery  are 
bang,  as  in  a  place  of  the  highest  honor, 
the  works  of  the  best  living  artists  of 
France. 

Horace  Vernet  began  to  paint  in  the 
days  when  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  was 
turning  against  David,  the  great  master  of 
the  classic  school — a  school,  so-called,  be- 
cause, instead  of  studying  living  men  and 
their  manners,  its  scholars  spent  their  lives 
in  making  historical  pictures  whose  men 
and  women  were  modeled  from  the  antique 
statues  and  the  figures  on  the  Greek  vases. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  poor  school.  Its 
pictures  were  coldly  correct,  without  life, 
without  vigor,  without  sentiment ;  but, 
fost«'rcd  by  Napoleon,  or,  at  least,  made 
the  fashion  during  his  reign,  it  took  a  high 
seat  in  the  world  and  kept  it  for  a  long 
time  unchallenged.   To  this  school  Horace 


Yemet  opposed  himself  with  his  charac- 
teristic energy.  He  refused  to  dress  hon- 
est soldiers  of  the  nineteenth  century  in 
sandals  and  tunics.  He  refused  to  paint 
them  in  any  dress  but  their  own,  or  to  put 
shields  and  spears  into  their  hands  instead 
of  good  guns  and  swords.  With  his  keen, 
mental  eyes,  he  saw  through  the  classic 
farce,  and  laughed  at  those  who  acted  in 
it  The  pictures  we  have  named  in  a  pre- 
vious paragraph,  were  the  first  fruits  of  his 
determination.  Ho  soon  found  that  the 
people  were  on  his  side,  if  the  Academy 
and  the  Artists  were  against  him.  In  1822 
he  wished  to  make  a  more  decided  move, 
and  sent  his  pictures  to  the  Exhibition  at 
the  Louvre.  He  had  made  enemies  by  his 
opposition,  and  now  he  felt  their  power. 
His  pictures  were  refused  admission.  No- 
thing daunted,  but  confident  in  their  merit, 
he  took  them  to  his  studio  and  exhibited 
them  to  the  public  there.  It  was  a  bold 
stroke,  but  a  fortunate  one.  His  room  be- 
came the  centre  of  attraction  in  Paris ;  the 
people  were  wonderfully  drawn  to  these 
spirited,  natural  works.  Vernet  became 
at  once,  and  forever,  a  public  favorite. 

The  French  battles  in  Algeria  seem  to 
constitute  the  great  era  in  Vernet's  artistic 
life.  A  Gallery  at  Versailles  was  set  apart 
for  the  receptlou  of  pictures  commemora- 
tive of  the  Algerian  War — all  of  which 
Vernet  was  commissioned  to  paint  This 
Gallery  is  called  the  Gonstantine  Gallery, 
from  the  name  of  the  town  *' Gonstantine,-' 
taken  by  the  French  during  the  war.  It 
contains  Vernet's  greatest  works.  There 
is  "  The  Taking  of  the  Smalah,"  the  largest 
picture  in  the  world — small  praise,  if  it 
could  not  also  be  said  that  it  is  crowded 
with  incident,  and  that  the  narrative  is 
told  with  wonderful  clearness,  a  fertility 
of  invention  unparalleled,  and  a  truth  to 
nature,  we  may  almost  say,  never  before 
attempted. 

Altliough  Vernet's  great  power  lies  in 
the  painting  of  battles,  yet  he  by  no  means 
confines  himself  to  this  field.  He  paints 
every  variety  of  subject,  but  always  with 
an  evident  leaning  toward  those  in  which 
life  is  stirring  and  active.  His  works  have 
a  wonderful  reality ;  his  execution  leaves 
nothing  to  desire  in  truthfulness,  yet  there 
is  nothing  in  it  that  reminds  you  of  DOssel- 
dorf  and  its  artificial  school.  Like  Schefier 
and  Couture,  Vernet  is  no  colorist  He 
renders  with  faithfulness  the  local  color 
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and  texture  of  every  object,  but  he  doc^ 
not  know  how  to  harmonize  and  tone  the 
whole  into  an  agreeable  result.  Hence  his 
pictures  have  a  spotty,  crude  appearance — 
the  eye  is  not  soothed  and  pleased  as  in 
looking  at  a  Rubens  or  a  Titian,  but  it  is 
(>hocked  and  dazzled.  Afterward,  when 
the  mind  bu-cies  itself  with  the  story  and 
the  characterization  of  the  actors,  delight 
bi'gins.  IJut  it  must  never  be  forgotten, 
that  a  picture  wanting  in  color  Is  duticient 
in  an  important  and  noble  attribute. 

Vernet  works  with  marveluus  rapidity, 
lie  rarely  us«.'s  the  model,  and  then  only 
for  an  intrtant ;  he  Kpendd  little  time  in 
studying  dre:»!*ej».  arms  or  accoutrements — 
so  retentive  i»  his  memory  thtit  once  having 
seen  he  remembers  with  distinctness,  and 
then,  free  from  uU  impediment,  he  im- 
presses himself  upon  the  canvas  with  such 
ra]>idity  tliat  he  may  almo>t  literally  be 
said  to  think  with  his  l>rush. 

The  picture  of  "The  IJrethren  of  Joseph,'' 
which  our  citizens  have  had  so  good  an 
opportunity  to  study,  was  a  flne  specimen 
of  Vernet's  work.  It  was  paint(?d  in  Africa 
in  185.3.  The  story  was  remarkably  told, 
and  the  execution  could  not  be  surpassed. 
Like  all  his  pictures,  it  was  unpleasant  in 
color,  but  it  displayed  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion in  drawing.  The  botany,  the  anatomy, 
the  rendering  of  texture  in  the  materials, 
were  all  masterly.  It  was  a  work  we 
greatly  desired  to  have  made  a  public  pos- 
session. Not  until  our  people  can  see  such 
works  fnely  and  at  will,  shall  we  lie  able 
to  conjH'atulate  ourselves  on  a  public  ap- 
preciation of  Art ;  and  until  we  have  that 
appreciation  we  shall  be  wanting  in  a  great 
element  of  civilized  society.  To  provide 
such  works  of  Art  for  the  contemplation 
of  the  p.ople  is  as  clearly  a  duty  of  Gov- 
ernment as  anything  can  be,  and  we  can 
but  be  ashamed  that  a  city  like  New  York, 
the  third  city  in  the  world,  has  to  depend 
for  her  opportunities  of  seeing  works  of 
Art,  on  the  courtesy  of  picture  dealers, 
and  in  the  advantages  which  she  ofiers  for 
the  study  of  pictures  and  statues,  is  not 
only  l>ehind  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  but 
also  far  iK'hind  some  of  the  smallest  cities 
of  Europe. 

Perfect  as  was  **  The  Brethren  of  Joseph," 
In  its  drawing,  and  wonderful  as  it  was  in 
the  truth  of  its  rendering,  and  the  clearness 
of  its  narrative,  it  wanted  the  charm  of 
sentiment  and  purpose.  Each  of  those  men 


was  u  wonder— each  had  a  distinct  indl- 
viiluality.  but  it  was  not  only  the  fact  of 
their  being  Arabs,  and  not  Uebrews,  that 
made  them  appear  unrelated  to  the  scene. 
They  seemed  as  if  arranged  in  a  toUan 
vivarU,  and  yet  not  so,  but  rather  as  if  some 
accidental  juxtaposition  of  men  in  real  UA; 
had  caught  the  eye  of  the  artist  and  im- 
pressed him  with  its  strange  resemblance 
to  the  scene  acted  centuries  ago  in  Pales- 
tine by  those  twelve  hard-hearted  brethren, 
and  as  if  he  had  copied  what  he  saw  with 
literal  exactness,  making  no  allowance  for 
the  difference  between  the  motives  of  the 
two  scenes.  This  want  of  sentiment — the 
highest  quality  in  a  work  of  Art,  prevented 
"  The  Brethren  of  Joseph '-  from  taking  that 
lofty  rank  to  which,  had  it  been  all  that 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  in  this  respect- 
its  admirable  execution,  the  power  of  its 
characterization,  and  the  profound  knowl- 
edge in  many  departments  it  displayed— 
would  have  unquestionably  entitled  it 

— 77««  Sacrifice  of  Aoah,  by  Daniel  Ma- 
CLisK.  H.  A.,  at  Goupil  &  Co.^s  Gallery. 

This  large  work  by  an  Irish  painter,  long 
resident  In  England,  is  undoubtedly  a  fine 
specimen  of  his  ability.  With  great  good 
sense,  the  Messrs.  Goupil  have  thns  for 
selected  their  pictures  for  engraving  from 
the  works  of  those  men  who  are  not  re- 
markable for  excellence  in  color.  Scbeffer. 
Delaroche,  Vernet,  and  Macllse,  are  none 
of  them  colorists,  and  their  works  are  well 
represented  by  engravings.  Of  the  pecu- 
liar excellence  of  such  men  as  Titian,  Paul 
Veronese,  Giorgione,  Rubens,  and  Allston, 
no  idea  can  be  formed  by  prints :  through 
such  a  medium  we  only  see  the  beauty  of 
their  forms,  the  excellence  of  their  arrang«*- 
ments,  or  the  naturalness  of  their  expres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Maclise  has  treated  his  subject  with 
great  simplicity  and  directness.  In  color, 
the  picture,  like  all  his  works,  is  wholly 
unsatisfactory'.  It  is  cold,  gray  and  inhar- 
monious. It  is  very  much  worse  in  this 
particular  than  either  the  "Temptation'' 
or  "The  Brethren  of  Joseph.''  But  In 
drawing,  it  is  excellent,  and  the  story  is 
told  with  a  clearness  wholly  admirable. 
The  salient  points  of  the  narrative  are 
seized  with  decision,  and  the  canvas,  with- 
out being  crowded,  is  fbll  of  incident. 

In  the  centre  stands  Noah — an  erect,  vig- 
orous figure,— wanting,  perhaps,  in  hightj 
his  face  is  lifted  eamesilj  to  heaven— hb 
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left  band,  clenched^  is  pressed  firmly  apoa 
the  nid>«  stone  altar  from  whose  victim  the 
■moke  of  sacrifice  rises.  In  his  right  hand 
he  holds  a  golden  censer.  His  whole  atti- 
tude strongly  expresses  a  manly  faith  and 
trust  in  God.  He  is  really  the  central  fig- 
ure but  not  the  central  thought  of  the  pic- 
ture. The  central  thought  of  the  picture, 
admirably  interpreted,  is  the  sublimity  of 
fiuth  in  God.  Without  the  clear  and  full 
expression  of  this  idea,  the  picture  could 
be  nothing  but  a  piece  of  posture' painting, 
well  done,  perhaps,  but  without  purpose, 
mod  so  without  real  greatness.  As  it  is,  in 
spite  of  its  crudity  and  want  of  sufficient 
fltudy  in  Fomc  portions,  it  may,  without 
hesitation,  be  called  a  sublime  work  of  Art, 
full  of  suggestion,  and  whose  deep  inner 
meaning  can  never  be  exhausted. 

At  the  right  of  the  picture  are  grouped 
the  wives  of  Noah's  sons.  They  arc  natu- 
ral, pleasing  figures,  but  are  not  character- 
ized sufficiently,  as  the  wives  of  the  men 
who  were  to  found  three  great  empires, 
each  with  its  peculiar  civilization.  They 
■re  simply  three  handsome  Irish  girls — 
they  migh^  have  been  made  something 
more.  A  pretty  bit  of  sentiment  is  intro- 
duced in  this  portion  of  the  picture.  The 
CDly  plant  that  can  be  seen,  a  delicate 
fine,  has  sprung  up  at  the  feet  of  these 
girls,  a  lamb  lies  down  beside  them,  and 
two  snow-white  doves  have  come  to  pick 
up  food  close  to  them.  The  signification 
of  these  incidents  is  clearly  pronounced, 
while  the  incidents  themselves  are  skillfully 
and  naturally  managed. 

At  the  l'»ft  of  the  picture  stand  the  three 
■ons  of  Noah.  Siikm,  a  youth  of  fairer  skin 
than  his  brothers,  dressed  in  the  light  garb 
of  a  sbe])hiTd-huntsman.  leans  eagerly  for- 
ward, supported  by  his  spear.  lie  carries 
at  his  side  a  knife  with  a  handle  of  stag's 
horn-  and  a  gourd  water-bottle.  He  is 
young  and  beardless.  His  countenance 
expresses  reverent  faith,  and  intense  inter- 
est in  the  ceremony.  Japiikt  stand;*  next 
him.  an  erect  and  noble  figure,  clothed  in 
a  long  mantle  which  completely  covers 
him.  His  hair  is  black  and  his  beard  is 
thick.  Hi:*  attitude  and  face  express,  if 
not  indifTerencc  to  what  is  going  on,  at 
lea!<t  an  intellectual  questioning.  He  is 
the  philosopher — not  denying,  not  assert- 
ing, but  waiting  with  quiet  dignity  for  the 
proof  which  he  demands  as  the  condition 
of  liis  assent     Ham  kneels  on  one  knee 


and  rests  his  arms  on  the  other.  He  is 
half  draped  in  a  mantle — a  rich  bracelet 
circles  one  arm — his  beard  is  slight,  his 
durk-brown  hair  falls  over  his  forehead. 
He  looks  up  at  the  ascending  smoke  with 
a  countenance  earnest  in  its  action,  but 
too  sensuous  to  be  fully  sympathetic.  He 
exults  in  life  and  is  thankful  for  it,  but 
it  is  with  a  languid  delight.  The  sweet 
savor  of  the  sacrifice  is  to  him  its  greatest 
charm. 

In  front  of  .the  picture,  at  the  left  hand, 
Noah's  wife  is  seen  kneeling.  Even  if  the 
rest  of  the  work  were  poor,  the  sentiment 
of  this  figure  would  redeem  it.  The  atti- 
tude is  that  of  one  who  is  saved  from  peril 
after  long  and  anxious  watching  and  in- 
ward struggle.  A  difierent  and  perhaps 
grander  mode  of  treatment  would  have 
represented  her  as  triumphing  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  her  belief  in  God's  power,  and  in 
the  answer  to  her  prayers.  But  the  action 
chosen  by  Maclise  brings  her  nearer  to  our 
human  sympathies  and  experience.  Her 
expression  is  that  of  tearful  thankfulness. 
She  fully  joins  in  the  olTcVing  of  sacri- 
fice, but  she  is  too  much  prostrated  in  body 
and  mind  to  exult.  She  is  looking  nowhere 
— her  mind  is  busied,  and  absorbed  in 
thought 

The  detail  of  the  picture  demands  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  In  the  background  the  Ark 
rests  upon  Ararat,  and  the  animals  are 
leaving  it.  The  domestic  animals  remain 
quietly  grouped  together,  nearest  to  what 
is  left  of  mankind.  The  girafi*es.  lions, 
panthers,  elephants  and  camels,  take  up 
their  march  to  the  East  aad  South ;  the 
elks,  stags  and  deer,  are  on  their  way  to 
the  North— a  group  of  chamois  and  ibexes 
stands  on  a  cliff.  On  the  Ark  the  domestic 
birds  are  gathered  quietly  in  one  place — 
the  others  fiy  off  with  multitudinous 
scream  and  whirr.  This  whole  am»nge- 
ment  shows  careful  study  and  poetic 
thought  The  dead  birds  and  animals  in 
the  foreground,  with  the  wond  TfuUy  exe- 
cuted silver  vase,  are  almost  too  well  done. 
They  dangerou-^ly  lure  the  eye  away  from 
the  more  important  statements  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  causo  the  mind  to  waver  between 
the  contemplation  of  merely  mat'Tial  facts, 
and  those  sublime  spiritual  idi'a»  which 
underlie  and  permeate  the  whole  scene. 

Both  these  pictures,  "The  Brethren  of 
Joseph."  and  *•  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah,"  are 
to  be  engraved  by  Goupll  ft  Co. 
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pAKis  stops  midway  in  Lenten  mortifioa- 
tion,  puts  off  Bock-cloth  and  asbcs,  dons 
three-pile  and  motley,  and,  during  the  mi 
earimf,  dances  and  sings  with  the  frantic 
scst  of  a  schoolboy's  play  during  his  fifteen 
minutes  noon  recess.  But  New  York  is 
more  pt'rsistent  in  its  abstinence.  It  was 
not  BO  of  olden  time ;  for  those  of  us  who 
yet  ^Tite  ourselves  young  remember  when 
all  innocent  amusements,  public  or  private, 
were  as  openly  eiyoycd,  even  among  our 
High  Church  Gothamites,  during  Lent 
(excepting  Passion  Week,  perhaps)  as  in 
any  other  part  of  the  year,  sacred  or  secular. 
With  the  advent  of  Gothic  church-architec- 
ture, however— real  Gothic,  wrought  in 
stone,  which  causes  note-shaving,  pork- 
selling  churchwardens  to  talk  of  naves  and 
transepts,  corlK'ls  and  finials — the  gusty 
forty  days  which  usher  in  our  only  month  of 
Spring  have  attained  a  new  sacredncss  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Rev.  Cream  Cheese,  and 
the  flock  to  whom  he  dispenses  the  mild 
curds  and  whey  of  doctrine,  and  Upper- 
ten-dom  now  goes  the  entire  Lent. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  in  part  at  least,  that 
the  serried  ranks  of  seats  in  the  new  Opera 
House,  which  we  absurdly  call  the  Aca- 
demy of  Music,  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  vacant  during  the  last  month,  in 
spite  of  Stcffanone  and  Vestvali,  Brignoll 
and  Badiali.  The  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment boldly  lifted  the  concern  out  of  the 
mire  of  the  Ole  BuU-Maretzok  '*  row,"  and 
seemed  determined  to  show  the  public  that 
the  affairs  of  an  opera  house  could  be  con- 
ducted at  once  quietly  and  with  vigor, 
generously  and  with  prudence.  But  as  far  as 
regards  the  pecuniary  result  of  their  lalwrs, 
they  were  in  vain.  They  piped  unto  the 
people,  but  they  would  not  dance,  they 
sang  unto  them,  but  they  would  not  answer. 

Steffanone,  whom  we  all  remembered 
with  pleasure,  whose  great,  good-natured, 
lazy  way  never  offends  us,  even  when  she 
tings  sluggishly,  and  who,  when  she  la 
finally  aroused,  which  usually  happens 
aliout  the  finale  of  the  first  act,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second,  displays  a  dramatic 
force  and  intensity  inferior  only  to  Grisi's 
of  all  the  jn-ima  donnas  that  Fortune  and 
the  Collins  line  of  steamers  have  brought 
OS,— this  good  Steffanone  made  a  bad  im- 
pression when  she  first  appeared  this 
jeMon.    She  sang,  m  one  foir  auditor  mid. 


**  like  a  drowning  woman,"  while  a  blonde- 
bearded  gentleman,  who  loolced  as  tboagb 
he  had  studied,  and  fought,  and  dmnk,  at 
Heidelberg,  thought  that  her  voice  sound- 
ed as  if  she  were  singing  in  a  huge  ton. 
The  case  was  deplorable,  and  the  tender 
lings  of  Gotham  ran  about  the  house 
chirping  out,  that  ''Steffanone  had  bees 
living  too  fast,"  coaxing  their  moostadis 
the  while,  and  looking  wicked  and  know^ 
ing,  as  if  they,  each  one  of  them,  could  tell 
who  and  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ; 
but— though  they  did  not  say  so— they 
were  evidently  on  their  honor,  and  wers 
discreet.  But  an  evening  or  two  ex- 
tinguished their  pretensions ;  for  Steffanone 
was  again  Steffanone  the  Magnificent,— a 
little  coarse,  perhaps,  and  more  sensuous 
than  intellectual  in  style  ;  but  still  glo- 
rious, in  a  large,  full,  sympathetic  voice,  a 
fine  declamatory  vocalization,  a  striking 
manner,  imperturbable  good  nature,  and  un- 
flagging faithfulness.  She  has  lost  some- 
what of  her  freshness  both  of  voice  and 
person ;  but  we  still  see  in  her  potential 
ministrations  to  more  than  one  season  of 
operatic  pleasure. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
taste  of  our  musical  public  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  the  exacting  demands  for 
which  operatic  managers  are  obliged  to 
cater,  are  in  no  respect  more  decidedly 
shown  than  in  the  manner  of  Slgnorina 
Vestvali 's  reception  by  the  town.  Tea 
years  ago,  Vestvali,  "  solitary  and  alone," 
would  have  filled  a  theatre.  She  is  quite 
a  phenomenon,  this  fair  Sclave,  (she  is  a 
Pole,  a  Varsovienne,)  and,  in  appearance, 
at  least,  is  the  prominent  personage  upon 
the  stage  whenever  she  appears.  Of  al- 
most heroic  stature  for  a  woman— she  is 
full  half  a  head  taller  than  Grisi — she  is, 
nevertheless,  one  of  the  most  beautifully 
formed  creatures  that  the  eyes  of  happy 
men  ever  looked  upon.  Her  voice,  a  con- 
tralto, assigns  her  to  more  masculine  than 
feminine  characters;  and  not  only  does 
she  become  the  dresses  which  she  wears, 
but  she  is  splendid  in  them — radiant  In 
truth,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  ahything 
more  beautiful  than  the  things  which  Vest- 
Tali  uses  to  walk  with.  Fully  conscious  of 
her  beauty,  too,  and  never  mincing  matten 
when  propriety  of  costome  requires  its  dis- 
play, she  yet  seeks  no  opportunities  to  r^ 
real  it,  seeming  to  be  entirely  nncoosoioai 
about  the  matter,  and,  whan  on  the  stag% 
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to  take  no  thoaght  uboat  the  convention- 
•litiet  of  this  day  and  generation.  And 
wbea  she  is  dressed  like  a  man,  she  walkes 
like  a  man.  Xo  ambling,  pacing  prettiness ; 
bnt  a  good  manlj  stride,  at  which  men 
unile,  and  women  wonder  and  despair ;  'for 
they  ask,  how  can  limbs  which  have  lived 
and  moved  and  had  their  being  under  the 
shadowing  embrace  of  petticoats,  swing  so 
clear  and  free?  To  all  this  boldness  of 
manner  upon  the  stage  in  manly  costume, 
Siguorina  Vestvali  unites  a  bearing  equally 
womanly  in  the  drawing-roouL  She  came 
here  well  introduced,  and  was  made  much 
of  in  the  society  of  our  most  estimable  and 
ealtivated  people  for  some  time  before  she 
obtained  an  opportunity  of  appearing  in 
pablic.  Her  first  triumphs  were  those  of 
her  intelligence,  plca.sing  manners,  and 
womanly  beauty  in  the  social  circle.  Wlien 
to  all  this  we  add  that  she  has  a  fine,  rich- 
toned  voice,  and  sings  with  great  spirit 
and  feeling,  it  would  seem  as  if  Signorina 
Vestvali  must  needs  have  turned  the  town 
topsy-turvy.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  The  brains 
of  some  very  young  gentlemen,  who  have 
phcczed  and  fretted  around  her,  like  little 
steam-tugs  round  a  splendid  clipper  ehip, 
which  they  want  to  seize  and  carry  off, 
may  have  softened  under  her  influence ;  but 
the  public,  although  they  always  welcome 
her  heartily,  and  take  delight  in  listening 
to  and  looking  at  her,  yet  keep  their  senses 
and  their  dollars,  and  will  not  throng  the 
theatre,  even  when  she  and  SteiTanone  and 
Brignuli  sing  together.  Who  isBrignoli? 
A  very  nice  little  tenor,  who  sings  in  a 
Tery  nice  little  way,  and  tries  to  imitate 
Mario,  and  succeeds  wonderfully,  except  as 
regards  voice,  and  vocal  skill,  and  good 
looks.  The  three,  with  Badiali,  form  an 
excellent  company ;  and.  as  we  said  before. 
either  one  of  them,  ten  years  ago,  would 
have  filled  a  theatre.  But  now,  we  demand 
one  artist,  at  least,  of  the  very  first  class ; 
and  that  artist  must  be  supported  by  others 
M  good  as  either  of  these  three,  and  by  a 
foil  and  well-conducted  chonis  and  orches- 
tra ;  and  we  want  all  this  for  one  dollar. 
Like  a  lady  of  whom  we  heard,  who  could 
not  find  a  nurse  to  satisfy  her:  and  it 
proved  that  she  wanted  intelligence,  good 
looks,  ability  to  read  and  write,  good  judg- 
ment, neatness  in  dress,  and  propriety  of 
Banner — in  short,  a  good  person,  a  good 
mind,  aud  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  for  seven 
dollars  a  month. 


The  music  which  these  people  have  given 
us  has  been  all  old.  and  of  that  sort  which 
gets  old  very  quickly— Donizetti's.  We  have 
had  one  new  opera,  RigoUtto^  by  Verdi, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  pretty  romance 
and  a  carefully-written  trio,  it  is  poor  stuflfi 
and  fell  dead  upon  the  public  ear. 

A  German  Opera  Company  has  posses- 
sion of  Niblo*s  Theatre.  The  enterprise 
has  been  very  successful  as  to  money. 
The  house  has  been  full  almost  nightly,  and 
the  audiences  have  been  more  fashionable 
than  those  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  The 
management  has  been  '*  aristocratic,"  too, 
on  that  very  important  point — subscribers, 
and  8ul)scribers'  seats.  There  have  been 
three  hundred  of  these ;  twice  as  many  as 
there  were  at  Astor  Place,  and  fifty  more 
than  there  are  in  Irving  Place;  yet  the 
public  are  not  di»>gustcd.  and  a  certain 
press  has  refrained  fh>m  personal  attacks 
upon  the  manager  and  the  audience.  Wliy 
is  this?    "  For  particulars,  see  small  bills." 

This  (icrman  Opera  Company  has  not 
been  intensely  German  in  its  performances 
— the  frequent  occurrence  of  words  ending 
in  icfit  bfiug  the  strongest  Teutonic  trait 
to  be  found  in  them.  True,  Flotow*s 
Martha  was  pretty  well,  and  Weber's  Frey- 
tchutz  was  pretty  badly  done  ;  but  the 
staple  has  bein  the  French  Bretrtr  of  Pru- 
ton,  and  the  Italian  Romto  et  GiuUtttay  done 
into  German.  Excepting  Miss  Caroline 
Lehman,  a  very  conscientious  and  well-in- 
structed vocalist,  the  artists  have  all  been 
of  an  inferior  grade. 


THE     DRAMA. 

TuosE  who  look  up  as  they  pass  St 
PauPs  Chapel— and  who  does  not?— -sec 
upon  the  front  of  Bamum's  Museum,  about 
the  time  we  write,  amid  huge  transparen- 
cies of  the  American  Giantess,  who  looks 
as  if  she  need  only  caper  a  little  to  shake 
the  house  down,  and  the  Mammoth  Girl, 
whose  accumulation  of  feminine  fat  evi- 
dently protects  the  roof  tree  from  any 
danger  consequent  upon  her  capering, 
another  hu^c  transparency  upon  which 
appears  a  ship,  bearing  at  her  mizen  peak 
a  black  flag  with  a  death's  head  and  cross- 
bones,  while  a  goodly  part  of  the  canvas 
is  occupied  by  a  very  fierce-looking  gen- 
tlemen, much  larger  than  the  ship,  who 
wears  a  peaked  hat  and  wide  breeches,  and 
carries  another  black  flag  with  asAthMt 
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dcath*8  head  and  cross-bonce.    The  ship  is 
the  Flying  Dutchman's  Sbip,  the  man  Is 
the  Flying  DiUefiman,  and  the  transparency 
means  that  Mr.  Bamum  has  been  getting  up 
a  Great  Flying  Dutchman-ic  Revival  in  the 
Theatre — we  beg  his  pardon,  the  Lecture 
Room  of  his  Museum.    We  do  not  propose 
to  criticise  the  Flying  Dutchman, — cither 
the  picture  or  the  play :  we  merely  refer 
to  the  Great  Revival  as  entitled  to  notice 
among  the  other  Great  Revivals  of  the 
day,-  Mr.  Wallack  being  the  reviver  in 
the  others.    We  seriously  believe  that  the 
Flying  Dutchman  is  as  good   a  play,  as 
worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  good 
actors,  and  generous  stage  appointments 
and  costumes,  as  the  majority  of  the  come- 
dies which  Mr.  Wallack  revives.    It  seems 
incredible  that  a  gentleman  of  experience 
and  ability  should  devote  his  theatre  and 
a  good  company  to  the  performance  of  the 
smart,  feeble,  unnatural  inanities  produced 
by  Congreve  and  Colley  Gibber,  and  the 
tribe  which  followed  them.     Devoid  of 
humor,  devoid  of  character,  without  one 
touch  of  nature,  dependent  for  the  success 
which  they  once  had  upon  repartee,  gross- 
ness  and  intrigue  in  a  half-century  given 
up  to  repartee,  grossness  and   intrigue, 
these  comedies  have  been  consigned  to  the 
grave,  where  they  should  be  allowed  to 
lie  and  rot  in  peace.    Why  will  Mr.  Wal- 
lack dig  them  up  and  bring  their  unman- 
nerly corses  before  the  world !   He  docs  his 
best  with  them,  we  are  happy  to  admit. 
He    dresses    them    unexcoptiouably,    and 
dazzles   us   with   lace,   and   velvet,   and 
brocade,  perukes  and  lappets;  but  it  is 
beyond  his  skill  to  put  real  men  and  women 
in  all  those  fine  clothes:  the  author  has 
prevented  that,  by  filling  them  with  con- 
ventional puppets.    Mr.  Wallack  tries  to 
purge  these  plays  of  their  grossness  and 
Indecency,  and  he  succeeds  pretty  well; 
but  such  is  the  nature  of  the  material  with 
which  he  has  to  deal,  that  in  eliminating 
its  grossnesB,  he  takes  away  all  its  little 
character,  and  in  purifying  its  indecency 
he  extinguishes  all  its  feeble  wit,  giving 
us,  perforce,  decent  dullness  instead  of 
prurient  smartness.   Pray  let  us  have  done 
with  this,  Mr.  Wallack.   Give  us  plays  that 
have  kept  the  stage;  do  not  waste  your 
strength  in  attempting  to  lug  back  those 
that  have  been  kicked  off  it    Or  if  you 
must  "revive,^'  let  us  have  the  Flying 
JhHekman, 


Mr.  Forrest  has  been  playing  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre  one  of  his  periodical 
engagements.    His  popularity  appears  to 
be  undiminished.    Evening  after  evening, 
the  capacious  house  has  been  filled  with 
people  who  applauded  and  cheered  Mr. 
Forrest  to  the  echo.   If  strennous  codeavon 
merit  success,  he  certainly  deserves  all  he 
has  attained.    His  playing  is  more  like 
hard  muscular  working ;  and  he  earns  hii 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  bis  brow,  an  ranch  as 
any  gintleman  of  the  Anti-Know-Nothing 
party  who  condescends  to  come  over  here 
and  get  a  living  by  filling  a  dirt  cart.    Bat 
the  time  has  passed  for  criticif^m  upon  Mr. 
ForreBt*s  acting.    He  has  long  since  made 
his  position  and  his  fortune :  and  in  the 
former  he  is  firmly  fixed.     His  style  is 
well  known,  and  can  exercise  no  influence 
upon  public  taste ;  for  he  plays  to  those 
who  will  have  such  playing  from  Fomc  one, 
and  others  cannot  be  induced  to  go  and 
see  him  on  any  terms.    Upon  each  charac- 
ter in  which  he  has  appeared,  the  THinm 
has  given  its  readers  an  elaborate  criticisD, 
generally  very  condemnatory  and   veiy 
just,  but  in  the  articles  upon  Shaket-peare't 
plays,  displaying,  with  a  fine    apprecia- 
tion of  the  poet's  thonght,  a  lamentable 
ignorance  of  the  materials  out  of  which 
he  built  his  dramas,  and  of  the  purpose 
with  which  he  produced   them.      In  its 
judgment  of  Mr.  Forrest,  the  Tribune  has 
but  reiterated  decisions  passed  by  men  of 
taste,  before  that  journal   had  an  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  Burton  has  brought  out  a  play  by 
Mr.  Bol'Rcicault,  Janet  Pride,  in  a  manner 
which  ought  to  give  complete  satisfaction 
to  the  author.  Janel  Pride  is  a  mild  melo- 
drama, the  action  of  which  is  so  macb 
broken  that  the  author  calls  its  first  two 
Acts,  the  Prologue.  Janet  Pride,  although 
she  gives  the  play  its  name,  is  but  a  secood- 
ary  character  in  it:  the  principal  being 
Richard  Pride,  her  father. 

This  play  is  entirely  one  of  incident  and 
situation.    It  has  but  one  character.  Pridi 
— remarkably  well  played  by  Mr.  Burton — 
or  at  most  two;  the  second  being  Bernard^ 
the  old  French  watchmaker,  which  was  ^ 
very  happy  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Moore  ^ 
Janet  Pride  will  add  nothing  to  Mr.  Boor'* 
cicauU's  reputation  as  a  man  of  letter*, 
although  it  may  bring  him  some  jobs  ai  m 
playwright. 
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THE  Englishman  is  at  once  the  most 
rational  and  the  most  cosmopolitan 
of  men.  Wherever  he  goes,  he  takes 
his  prejudices  and  his  tea-pot  with  him ; 
bat  he  sees  more,  and  tells  his  story  of 
■ight-seeing  better,  than  the  traveler  of 
other  nations.  The  same  spirit  and 
training  that  sent  the  six  hundred,  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan  at  their  head, 

**Into  th«  jawi  of  death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  hell,*' 

St  Balaklava,  is  the  spirit  which  has  sent 
the  solitary  Englishman  to  penetrate 
the  loneliest  deserts,  and  to  climb  the 
loftiest  mountains.  In  Switzerland,  if 
your  guide  stimulates  your  ambition  to 
cross  an  unfrequented  and  dangerous 
Tfk88,  he  assures  you  that  it  can  be  done, 
for  Mr.  Bull,  in  the  year  of  gracQ  1810, 
or  in  some  other  traditional  year,  went 
that  very  way,  and  Mrs.  Bull  could 
hftrdly  be  dissuaded  from  accompanying 
bim.  '  In  the  East,  it  is  always  an 
Englishman  who  lived  for  two  or  three 
jears  at  Damascus,  for  the  whim  of  the 
thing — and  certainly  it  was  an  English- 
woman who  made  herself  the  greatest 
queen  of  the  East  since  Cleopatra. 

The  traveler  of  twenty  years  since, 
who  recalls  the  Guide  Book  of  Mrs. 
Starke,  or  the  curious  reader,  who  to- 


day turns  its  pages,  can  easily  estimate 
the  advantage  to  the  world  of  English 
travel.  It  is  John  Bull  who  has  made 
traveling  easy.  It  is  John  Bull  who 
has  taught  the  kitchen  of  Italy  to  reek 
with  the  fumes  of  biftecca^  and  the 
mouldy  rooms  of  the  Locanda  to  own 
the  perfume  of  Bohea.  It  is  John  Bull 
who  has  set  up  Felix  and  roshif  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  Madeleine,  and 
within  scent  of  the  Caf(&  de  Paris.  It  is 
John  Bull  who  has  put  Frenchmen  upon 
high- trot  ting  horses,  and  crowded  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  with  agonized  eques- 
trians, rising  in  the  stirrups,  and  coming 
down  hard  at  the  wrong  time.  It  is 
John  Bull  who  awakens  the  venerable 
Roman  echoes  of  the  Campagna  with  the 
tally-ho  of  the  huntsman,  and  the  dis- 
tant, flickering  bay  of  hounds ;  and  John 
Bull  who  rides  steeple-chases  over  the 
old  granary  of  the  world.  lie  has  put 
clean  sheets  upon  continental  beds,  and 
caused  continental  doors  to  shut,  and 
windows  to  open.  He  has  introduced 
carpets,  and  cold  water.  Wherever  Mr. 
Bull  has  been,  he  has  left  a  track  of  com- 
fort, high  prices,  liberal  swearing,  intel- 
li^nt  ooservation,  sullen  endurance,  and 
triumphant  achievement.  Twenty  years 
ago,  Mrs.  Starke  was  the  traveler's  Vade 
Mecum.     The  pilgrim  of  poetry  and 
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beauty,  poing  to  Rome,  to  Naples,  to 
Sicil}',  Faid  Mrs.  Starke,  must  bring 
witli  him  all  Ins  furniture,  all  his  linen, 
all  his  eomestibles,  all  his  pots,  pans,  and 
appurtenances ;  and  several  columns  of 
that  valuable  book  were  devoted  to  an 
inventory  of  the  simple  necessities  for  a 
continental  tour.  The  book  was  an  ex- 
hortation to  take  up  your  house  and 
travel,  if  you  expected  to  be  comfort- 
able. Those  were  the  days  of  couriers, 
and  hiring  huge  traveling  carriages  in 
Paris ;  of  chasseurs  and  brigands,  and 
the  delightful  romance  of  Terracina. 
Ining's  "  Tales  of  a  Traveler  "  so  far  as 
they  treat  of  the  incidents  of  traveling, 
belong  to  the  Starke  epoch  of  the  grana 
tour. 

But  John  Bull  soon  found  it  easier  to 
make  the  continent  supply  him  with 
clean  sheets,  than  to  take  such  a  clum- 
py bundle  of  bed  clothes  with  him; 
and  all  succeeding  travelers  arc  his 
debtors.  lie  has  warmed  the  bed  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  has  carried  extravagance  every- 
where, and  the  bad  effects  of  a  taciturn, 
if  not  surly  nature.  He  has  spoiled  tho 
carnival  in  Home,  and  put  steamers 
upon  the  Nile.  He  has  reversed  Napo- 
leon's plan,  and,  instead  of  bringing  all 
the  world  to  Paris,  he  has  carried  Eng- 
land into  all  the  world.  His  sobriquet 
upon  the  continent  has  been,  for  years, 
Milor — the  affluent,  haughty,  domi- 
neering lord.  The  word,  itself  is  the 
best  history  of  the  net  English  impres- 
sion upon  the  popular  mind  of  Europe. 
He  learns  languages  with  difficulty,  and 
sneers,  with  that  profound  stupidity  of 
prejudice  which  is  only  possible  in  a 
nation  that  produces  Squire  Westerns, 
at  a  people 

*'  Who  call  their  mothen  m^r«t. 
And  all  th«ir  daughters  fillies." 

Have  wc  not  all  seen  that  Milor,  in  St 
Peter's,  upon  Easter;  in  Pompeii;  on 
the  Prater ;  in  the  Cascine ;  on  the  Py- 
ramids ;  on  the  desert ;  at  the  remotest 
Egyptian  temples ;  on  the  plain  of  Ma- 
rathon ;  in  the  Norway  fiords,  with  his 
double-soled  walking  shoes,  and  his 
gaiters,  and  his  checked  trowsers  and 
waistcoat,  and  sporting  jacket  with  large 
buttons,  his  mutton-chop  whiskers,  and 
rosy,  moony  face  ?  Yet  that  very  te- 
nacity of  checked  breeches  is  the  secret 
of  half  the  comfort  we  enjoyed  in  going 
to  those  places,  where  we  met  this  famili- 
ar figure.  It  is  ludicrouB  when  you  en- 
ooaoter  it  in  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robin- 


son, for  in  them  it  is  degenerate  and 
unmeaning,  but  the  thoughtful  traveler 
contemplates  a  nobleman's  breeches 
^vith  curious  interest. 

For  the  philosophy  of  this  marked 
English  influence  upon  continenta  Uife 
is  undoubtedly  this,  that  the  upper 
classes  of  England,  who  are  more  educa- 
ted, and  of  a  really  finer  quality  than  the 
upper  classes  of  any  other  country,  have 
united  in  themselves  the  natural  desire 
of  educated  men  to  travel,  the  indefeasi- 
ble national  characteristic,  strengthened 
by  the  pride  of  class,  and  unlimited 
means  of  gratifying  every  whim,  and  of 
securing  foot-stoves  at  any  cost  and 
risk.  A  Frenchman  has  none  of  the 
Bedouin  sp'rit  It  was  a  French  instinct 
in  Napoleon  to  bring  the  character- 
istic spoils  of  every  country  to  Paris, 
for  the  Frenchman  has  a  secret  scepti- 
cism of  everything  out  of  Paris,  and 
cares  for  the  **  barbarian  world "  only 
when  he  can  see  specimens  of  it  at  home. 
Johnny  Crapeau  considers  it  only  a 
proper  homage  to  the  capital  of  the 
earth,  that  all  lands  should  send  their 
products  thither.  Paris  is  France  to 
him,  but  it  is  also  the  world.  The 
bourgeois  believes  Leipsic  is  in  Ger- 
many, and  knows  that  the  Pope  lives  at 
Rome ;  the  greater  pity  for  him !  But 
are  not  Comeille  and  Racine  the  great- 
est of  poets  ?  is  not  Voltaire  the  king  of 
philosophers?  have  we  not  all  the 
xUustrations  du  temps  1  is  not  Rachel 
ours  ?  is  not  France  favored  of  all  the 
muses  and  graces  ?  is  not  ours  the  social 
philosophy,  the  hope  of  the  future? 
Will  you  step  over  to  the  Fauboui^  SL 
Germain,  and  be  introduced  to  the  so- 
ciety upon  which  all  other  human  society 
is  modeled  ?  will  you  have  the  most  ex- 
quisite boots,  shoes,  dresses.  patUalonij 
dinners,  dances,  demoiselles?  What 
more  can  a  reasonable  being  desire  ? 

Several  Frenchmen  went  to  Lon- 
don during  the  Great  Exhibition,  and 
wrote  accounts  of  their  tours.  There  is 
no  more  amusing  reading  anywhere. 
England  is  a  world  as  far  from  France 
as  the  spiritual  from  tho  materiaL 
Monsieur  Crapeau  speaks  of  Bull  in  a 
strain  of  incredulity,  and  with  pettish- 
ness  at  the  total  want  of  mutual  com- 
prehension. We  shall  never  forget  a 
sunny  day  in  Rouen,  which  was  actually 
chilled  and  darkened  by  a  Frenchman^ 
account  of  a  recent  visit  to  London. 
Had  it  been  to  Lapland  or  Siberia,  to 
some  remote  region  not  yet  famiiiny  to 
geography,  and  beyond  human  sympa- 
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thj,  it  could  not  have  been  moiie  delight- 
ftilly  (fiimaL  At  intervals  ho  drank  his 
darci,  with  a  kind  of  clinpiig^  peneive 
tendefness^  Uke  ft  man  who  shooM 
never  foi-give  himself  thftl  be  had  ever 
lost  one  d*T  of  France.  And  we,  who 
wisre  bound  for  Albion,  and  meant  t^ 
dine  to-mi>iTow  upon  roast  beef,  and  not 
upon  ro«^*ff  felt  uneaiily,  &«  if  we  were 
doomed  to  desolate  exile — a  JuTenal 
bantslied  to  Syene.  There  li  bq  amiia- 
ing  T»udeviHe'  which  is  hjirdly  &  cari* 
caturo  of  the  French  fwling  toward 
England^  in  which  one  whole  act  coosibU 
€^  %  man  coming  upon  the  stage^  which 
repf^sents  a  drtaiy  storm,  with  hk 
h^yj  boi  cool  buttoned  to  hia  eanij 
aboei  with  so\e^  of  preternatural  thick* 
ti«8,  «iid  a  pv^t  nmbrelU,  He  strides 
aerou  the  eeene  in  Inguhriotifl  nkmee, 
and,  in  the  universal  gloom  mntters 
hoarsely^  ^'Cegi  Soon^Iatf!'-  and  vanish- 
es. The  popular  French  idcA  of  EngUnd 
ii  of  an  etental  and  hopelessly  rainy 
Soonday* 

But  the  French  books  of  travel  have 
an  f^fmi^  which  is  rery  at  tractive*  The 
French  ^nius  loves  to  beautify  details, 
and  wiil  serve  you  the  most  delicate 
dinner  from  the  scrapings  of  the  larder, 
or  write  you  a  grjccful,  graphic  book  of 
tfrnvdiog  sketches,  upon  the  Boulevard^ 
In  Lyonfl^  any  wbcre^  the  most  familiar, 
or  the  most  remote  toeaUiyf  and  it  shall 
be  unmistakably  French,  It  is  never 
th#  material,  with  the  French,  but 
always  the  manner;  hence  their  pro- 
found respect  for  the  artist.  The  cook 
is  an  artiste  ;  the  barber  is  an  artiste  ; 
the  tailor  and  the  shoemaker  are  artUtts* 
And  hence  again,  the  details  of  civiliza- 
tion are  perfectinl  in  France,  and  Paris 
becomes  the  most  agreeable  of  cities  to 
rrery  man  who  can  content  himself  with 
universal  chiqm^  rather  than  occasional 
taste;  with  society  which  is  $piriiuti 
rvther  th^n  spiritual ;  with  the  eaae  of 
Art  rather  than  the  grace  of  Nature; 
who  asks  of  the  world  only  weli-fililog 
gloves,  and  a  digestible  dinner*  the  favor 
^  the  reigning  danse^se,  and  an  in* 
^gmdanct^  a  genial  carelessness  which 
lAak^  itim  lesa  bored  in  Paris  than  any- 
where else,  and  enables  him  to  slouch 
alonj^  toward  cieath  as  bale  bored  as 
pobiiible* 

U  is  this  essential  want  of  moral 
licroistn  in  the  Ffench  character^  which 
is  the  secret  of  the  English  disUke  of 
France*  It  is  not  a  p(ilitic»l  nor  tcc- 
tiuoal  dttU^rence  or  ambition,  so  much  aa 
ihe  ndical  atitipcithy  of  a  hearty  and 
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serious  nature^  for  one  that  is  specu- 
lative, superiicia],  ami  sceptical. 

The  American  is  the  gimi  national 
edectiCj  and,  in  the  sense  of  idaptability, 
he  is  more  cosmopditan  than  the  Eng- 
lishman. In  Parifi^  he  is  more  French 
than  the  Parisian;  in  Home,  more 
Italian  than  the  Homan ;  and  in  Britain. 
more  English  than  the  Englishman. 
Be  learns  easily,  and  accommodates 
readily.  He  has  a  more  flexible  accent, 
a  more  graceful  taste,  than  any  other 
traveler.  In  Cairo,  he  wears  the  turban 
with  edifying  gravity,  and  in  the  Ger- 
man Eilwagen,  his  neighbor  asks  him 
from  what  part  of  Germany  he  comes. 
While  in  Paris,  Jf  r.  Bull  has  his  shoes 
a  little  thicker  in  the  sole,  and  his 
waistcoat  a  little  shorter,  and  bis  checks 
a  little  more  pronounced.  lest  he  should 
seem  to  succumb  to  Gallic  corruption, 
hi^  cousin  Jonathan  arrives  without  a 
wardrobe,  that  be  may  appear  in  the 
very  last  Frmch  fashion.  Jonathan 
follows  St.  Faul^  and  is  all  things  to 
and  with  all  men.  His  individuality  Ilea 
in  a  certain  rank  independence'  and 
secret  sense  of  anperiority.  And  yet  he 
is  so  complaisant  that  he  will'  keep 
silence  rather  than  offend,  and  even 
take  sides  against  the  essential  Ameri- 
can idea,  as  was  so  copiously  proved 
during  the  European  convulsions  of 
1848.  He  traverses  historic  lands  with 
less  scfaolarahip^  and  more  money,  than 
any  other  traveler.  It  is  too  true  that 
he  re<juires  every  waterfall  to  be  Niag- 
ara I  every  river,  the  Mississippi  i  every 
plain,  a  prune;  and  every  pond,  a  Lake 
Superior.  It  Is  too  true,  that  armed 
with  Niagara^  Bunker  Hill,  and  a  enr^ 
plus  In  the  treasury ^  he  belabors  Europeir 
until  a  wise  man  smiles. 

The  American,  however,  has  a  pless^ 
ure  in  foreign  travel,  which  the  man  of 
no  other  nation  enjoys.  With  a  nature 
not  less  romantic  than  others;  with 
desires  anil  aspanljons  for  the  reverend 
and  historically  beautiful^  forever  unsat- 
isfied at  home,  fed  for  years  upon  the 
splendid  lite  pa  tare  of  all  timcT  and  the 
pompous  history  of  the  nnlions  that  have 
occupied  and  moulded  tlie  earth,  an4 
yet  separated  from  those  nations  and 
that  hi  story  J  not  only  by  space  and  the 
total  want  of  visible  monuments,  but 
by  the  essential  spirit  of  society  around 
him  J  bom  witli  poetic  perception  amid 
the  stateliest  natural  fonuii^^'forests, 
mountains^  rivers,  and  plains — that  seem 
to  foreshow  a  more  imperial  race,  and 
results  more  mai^*>\k.  Viiasvajct-^^^^iar 
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torical,  but  with  none  of  that  human 
association  in  the  landscape,  which  gives 
it  its  subtlest  beauty  and  profoundest 
iufhionce,  tlie  American  mind  is  Folicitcd 
b}'  Kurojie  witli  unimagined  fascination. 
The  American  goes  out  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  (Iri'ams,  and  ho[)es,  and 
boundless  aspirations.  Child  of  all  the 
ages,  he  has  pined  for  some  tangible  sign 
that  his  great  ancestry  did,  indeed,  live 
and  achieve.  Of  the  younger  branch, 
which  is  to  help  make  the  material  out 
of  which  song  and  sweet  tradition  will 
be  woven  by  his  remote  descendants, 
he  has  yet  his  own  rearward  longings, 
and  his  iilial  love  and  reverence  of  tho 
past  ai-e  the  prophecy  of  his  future. 
Hence,  all  American  books  of  travel, 
beneath  the  dry  crust  of  the  record- 
have  the  quick  stream  of  surprise  ana 
enthusiasm. 

An  Englishman,  who  remembers  that 
his  land  was  once  a  Roman  province, 
and  whose  eyes  have  seen  cathedrals 
and  ruins  hoary  with  centuries,  finds 
the  Coliseum  and  Kamac  dilTerent  in 
degree,  not  in  kind.  But  the  dullest 
American,  who  has  never  seen  a  house 
more  than  a  hundred  years  old,  stands 
silent  with  awe  before  a  temple  of  which 
history  gives  no  account,  and  which  has 
survived  the  race  and  the  civilization 
which  built  it.  Consequently,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  monotony  of  enthusiasm 
in  our  books  of  travel.  *'Is  this  really 
Home?  Can  I  believe  that  1  am  iu 
Athens  ?  Pinch  me,  that  I  may  awake 
out  of  this  dream  of  Sicily,"  is  the  re- 
frain of  the  song. 

General  travel- writing  is  usually  of 
two  kinds,  tho  imaginative  and  the 
actual.  One  leans  to  the  detail,  to 
minute  description,  to  statistic;  tho 
other  to  the  general  spirit  and  impres- 
sion. The  one  results  in  a  comqiission- 
er's  reportj  the  other  in  a  poem.  Now 
wo  think  tne  poet  is  as  superior  to  the 
rest  of  us  in  traveling,  and  in  telling  his 
travels,  as  he  is  in  all  other  depart- 
ments of  spiritual  experience.  Beck- 
ford's  brief,  aromatic  book  of  letters 
from  Italy,  gives  a  better  idea  of  Italy 
than  Murray's  Italian  Hand-Book.  For 
it  is  not  in  the  shape  and  size  of  tho 
houses,  in  the  kind  and  luxuriance  of 
foliage,  in  the  singular  habits  and  unu- 
sual manners  of  the  people,  that  the 
secret  of  national  diflerence  is  found, 
but  in  the  spirit  which  fashions  all  those 
details.  If  we  are  told  that  the  great 
pyramid  is  four  hundred  and  ninety-six 
/eet  high,  and  covers,  at  the  base,  an 


area  of  six  or  seven  acres,  wo  have  an 
indefinite  idea  of  size,  but  we  have 
nothing  of  the  peculiar  impression  pro- 
duced by  that  size,  and  certainly  nothing 
of  the  awe  which  the  great  pyramid 
inspires.  The  size  is  but  one  point  of 
the  mystic  grandeur  which  makes  the 
pyramid  an  object  of  wonder  and  awfid 
interest.  Its  antiquity,  its  situation,  its 
history;  all  these  combine,  and  the 
combined  result  upon  the  imaginative 
mind  is  the  impression  which  we  want, 
and  which  is  destroyed  by  the  state- 
ment of  details.  The  poets,  however, 
are  few ;  and  we  consequently  find  that 
the  great  majority  of  books  of  travel  are 
soon  forgotten.  Those  which  are  most 
excellent  in  both  kinds  remain.  Care- 
ful scientific  observations;  decisive 
speculations  upon  disputed  and  inter- 
esting historical  localities;  accurate 
descriptions  of  manners  and  customs ; 
and  explorations  of  the  flora  and  fauna 
of  remote  and  recently  discovered  re- 
gions, are  preserved  for  reference,  and 
have  a  permanent  value.  But  the  great 
mass  of  records  of  superficial  observa- 
tion, however  detailed,  slip  quietly  and 
rapidly  into  oblivion.  80,  also,  the 
books  which,  with  little  account  of 
actual  measurement,  reveal  to  the  reader 
the  spirit  and  splendor  of  foreign  lands, 
are  like  perfumes  and  strains  of  music — 
for  perfect  Art  reproduces  the  sense  of 
Nature — and  the  reader  breathes  a  fo- 
reign air,  and  is  really  transported  into 
tho  country  of  which'he  has  read.  But 
sentimental  common-place  cannot  be 
immortal,  although,  with  no  allusion  to 
details,  it  busies  itself  with  the 

*'  Ikaat  J  that  was  Greece, 
And  the  splendor  that  was  Home.** 

It  is  the  happy  union  of  these  two 
spirits  that  makes  the  permanently 
popular  book  of  travels.  -Any  spirited 
descriptions  of  countries,  either  newly 
visited  or  new  to  the  mass  of  readers, 
will  interest  the  public.  This  was  espe- 
cially the  case  with  tho  books  of  Ste- 
phens, which  were  undoubtedly  the  moat 
popular  and  most  lucrative  of  any  books 
of  travel  ever  published  in  America.  Mr. 
Stephens  was  a  shrewd,  active  American, 
who  visited  countries  with  which  his 
countr}'mcn  were  then  not  at  all  famili- 
ar, who  kept  a  copious  and  detailed 
diary,  and  published  it.  The  style  was 
s'unple  and  careless,  and  there  was  no 

Ehilosophy  and  no  poetry  in  the  books; 
nt  they  were  the  aimple  descriptioDS 
of  novel  scenes  by  an  intelligent  ofaaeir- 
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er,  and  the  sensible  remarks  upon  those 
scenes,  of  a  shrewd  man.  They  had  not 
the  fullness  and  richness  of  poetic  de- 
Bcnption.  nor  had  they  the  unmistakable 
glow  of  the  natural  traveler.  They  were 
the  travel  in<^  letters  of  a  gentleman. 

But  traveling  is  an  art.  and  most  emi- 
nent amonjr  all  writers  of  travels  is  the 
natural  traveler ;  the  man  who  does  not 
travel  from  motives  of  business,  educa- 
tion, heal  th.  or  pleasure,  but  from  an  over- 
powering love  of  adventure.  These  are 
the  travelers  as  distinguished  from  the 
tourists.  These  are  the  men  who  invest 
travel  with  a  vag:ue  romance,  which  is 
not  to  l)e  discovered  in  the  countries 
they  visit,  nor  in  their  accounts  of  those 
countries ;  but  in  that  subtle  sympathy 
which  satisfies  the  reader  that  his  author 
is  not  only  a  traveled  man.  but  a  travel- 
er. It  is  the  same  indescribable  sym- 
pathy which  assures  him  that  one  man 
is  a  poet,  and  another  only  a  gentleman 
of  poetic  instincts  writing  verses.  Such 
men  are  bom  travelers.  If  they  are 
poor,  they  travel  at  home. 

John  Ledyard,  after  four  months  of 
College  at  Dartmouth,  wanders  into  the 
wood.s,  and  lives  six  months  with  Cana- 
dians and  Indians.  lie  reads  lisilessly 
of  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  sailing  up 
and  down  the  Nile,  of  the  dark-rolling 
Danube  and  the  storied  Rhine ;  but  he 
hollows  a  canoe  and  embarks  upon  the 
Connecticut;  then  wanders  over  the 
earth,  "lonely  as  a  cloud."  sees  Cook 
fall  upon  the  shore  of  Hawaii,  endeavors 
m  vain  to  interest  moneyed  men  in  Phi- 
ladelphia and  New  York,  in  Paris  and 
London  in  a  Northwest  expedition,  but 
finds  that  **  perseverance  was  an  eiSbrt 
of  understanciing,  which  twelve  rich  mer- 
chants were  incapable  of  making."  He 
penetrates  northeastern  Asia,  passes 
through  Siberia,  and  is  recalled  from 
Kuntschatka  by  an  imperial  order,  just 
u  he  is  coming  out  upon  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  finally  dies  upon  the  thres- 
hold of  that  mysterious  African  explora- 
tion which  forever  baffles  investigation. 
The  pcntiine  traveler  shows  himself  in 
the  triumphant  tone  of  the  farewell  to 
his  motht-r  tipon  his  departure  for  Afri- 
ca: "through  millions  of  fierce  savages, 
over  parchingdoserts,  the  freezing  North, 
the  evcrlastiu'i  ice  and  stormy  seas,  have 
I  passed  without  harm.  IIow  good  is 
my  Go«l!  AVhat  rich  subjects  have  I 
for  praise,  love,  and  adoration."  Reli- 
gious zeal  drove  the  old  travelers  about 
the  world.  Tliey  were  knightly  pilgrims 
to  Palestine  and  the  East,  like  Qeorge 


Sandys  and  Sir  John  Mandeville, — or 
they  were  missionaries  like  Henry  Maun- 
drell  and  the  Jesuits.  But  Mungo  Park 
and  John  Ledyard  were  sons  of  Mercury. 
They  were  bom  with  wings  upon  their 
heels.  The  ostensible  end  of  their  tra- 
vels was  discover}' ;  but  the  final  causo 
was  a  restless  soul  and  a  love  of  wild 
adventure. 

John  Ledyard  is,  by  distinction,  the 
American  traveler.  A  man  of  tempera- 
ment ardent  enough  to  maintain  his 
enthusiasm  under  the  severest  disap- 
pointments, he  was  also  firm  and  fearless, 
and  united  to  a  dear  and  comprehensive 
grasp  of  his  subject  a  gift  of  lucid  and 
genial  description,  which  leaves  the 
student  of  his  life  impatient  of  the  few 
published  remains  of  his  observations. 
His  account  of  Captain  Cook's  last  voy- 
age is  not  only  simple  and  accurate, 
without  tedium,  but  it  contains  the  valu' 
able  suggestions  of  a  shrewd  mind  upon 
the  ethnical  and  scientific  questions  of 
the  South  Seas.  His  letters  from  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  although  few  and  slight, 
will  be  always  valuable  for  their  air  of 
reality,  and  the  Journal  of  his  expedition 
across  Siberia  and  Russia  to  Kamtschatka 
has  a  singular  interest.  lie  is  every- 
where at  home,  and  has  no  time  for 
expletives,  as  he  had  no  unfJeasant  or 
awful  sense  of  strangeness.  Nor  should 
it  be  forgotten,  to  the  eternal  honor  of 
the  noble  and  child-like  spirit  of  the  true 
traveler,  no  less  than  to  the  immortal 
and  universal  humanity  of  woman,  that 
John  Ledyard  in  Siberia,  like  Mungo 
Park  in  mid- Africa,  celebrates  the  ten- 
derness of  female  sympathy  and  the  love- 
liness of  female  character. 

''I  ha^obsen'ed,"says  he,  "amongall 
nations,  that  the  women  ornament  them- 
selves more  than  the  men :  that  wherever 
found,  they  are  the  same  kind,  civil,  oblig- 
ing, humane,  tender  beings ;  that  they 
are  ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheerful, 
timorous  and  modest  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate, like  men,  to  perform  a  hospitable  or 
generous  action ;  not  haughty,  nor  arro- 
gant, nor  supercilious,  but  full  of  cour- 
tesy, and  fond  of  society ;  industrious, 
economical,  ingenuous,  more  liable,  in 
general,  to  err  than  man,  but  in  general, 
also  more  virtuous,  and  |)erfonuiugmore 
good  actions  than  he.  I  never  address- 
ed myself  in  the  language  of  decency 
and  friendship  to  a  woman,  whether 
civilized  or  savage,  without  roreiving  a 
decent  and  friendly  answer.  With  man 
it  has  often  been  otherwise.  In  wander- 
ing over  the  barren  plains  of  inhos^ltar 
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ble  Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden, 
frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churlish  Fin- 
land, unprincipled  Russia,  and  the  wide- 
spread  rcj^ons  of  the  wandering  Tartar, 
if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  sick,  woman 
has  ever  bi.»en  friendly  to  me.  and  uniform- 
ly so;  and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  so  worthy 
of  the  appellation  of  benevolence,  these 
actions  have  been  perfonned  in  so  free 
and  so  kind  a  manner,  that,  if  I  was  dry, 
I  drank  tlie  sweet  draught,  and,  if  hun- 
gry ate  the  coarse  morsel,  with  a  double 
relish." 

And  in  another  place  he  writes: — 

"  I  am  now  two  hundred  and  twenty 
versts  from  Moscow,  on  the  road  to 
Poland.  Thank  Heaven,  petticoats  ap- 
pear, and  the  glimmerings  of  other 
features.  "Women  are  the  sure  harbin- 
gers of  an  alteration  in  manners,  in 
approaching  a  country  where  their  influ- 
ence is  felt." 

These  passages,  and  Mungo  Park's 
account  of  the  tender  care  shown  him  by 
an  African  woman  have  a  mouniful  inte- 
rest, for  the  very  warmth  of  the  descrip- 
tion implies  that  solitude  of  heart  which 
the  travelers  experienced,  and  leaves 
in  the  mind  a  sense  of  remoteness  and 
desolation. 

All  other  American  travelers,  or  Ame- 
ricans who  have  written  books  of  travels, 
have  been,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception, 
merely  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  mohe  or 
less  cultivation  and  enterprise,  who  have 
visited  ft>reign  countries.  The  list  com- 
prises several  of  our  most  honored  liter- 
ary names.  Irving,  Cooper,  Br}'ant.Mi88 
Sedgwick,  Miss  Sigourney,  and  Willis, 
and  Longfellow,  by  his  '-Outre-Mer"  and 
'•  IIypcrit)n,"  may  fairly  be  included; 
while  many  of  our  younger  autffors  have 
made  their  literary  debut  by  books  of 
travel,  as  Ileadley,  Herman  Melville, 
Tuckci-man,in  his  "Italian Sketch-Book" 
and  'Sicily,"  MitchelLCurtis,  and  Bayard 
Taylor.  Others  like  the  authors  of**  Los 
Gringos"  and  *•  Cosas  de  Espana,"  have 
written  but  a  single  book  of  travels,  and 
have  made  a  name  by  that.  Professor 
Robinson  is  a  classical  topographical 
authority  in  the  local  exploration  of 
Palestine. 

Tlie  exception  that  wo  make  to  this 
general  classification  is.  Bayard  Taylor, 
whom  we  regard  as  a  traveler,  in  the 
sense  that  Mungo  Park  and  Jonn  Led- 
yard  were  travelers.  Mr.  Taylor  travels 
for  the  love  of  travel.  His  mind  is 
stored  with  the  history  and  literature 
which  invest  countries  with  romantic 
interest ;  but  beneath  his  pleasure  in  the 


association,  there  is  always  the  spring 
of  the  Bedouin;  the  roving  eye,  the 
restless  foot.  Of  a  singularly  sweet  utd 
healthy  temperament,  robust,  yet  roman- 
tic, he  has  the  da  guerreoty  ping  glance  and 
the  simple  style  of  description  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  class.  More  imagina- 
tive than  I^edyard.  he  is  not  less  adven- 
turous, nor  does  his  imagination  ever 
betray  his  good  sense.  Calmne.ss  with 
ardor,  which  shows  itself  in  his  descrip- 
tions in  a  transparent  placidity  of  style, 
characterizes  him  in  common  with  the 
famous  travelers.  \o  poet  enjoys  a 
moonlit  ruin  more  than  they,  and  none 
are  prompter  in  repelling' with  equal 
relish  the  marauders  who  disturb  them. 
In  truth  the  traveler,  who  has  been  bo 
fascinating  a  figure  in  all  ages  and  histo- 
ries, is  a  union  of  the  poet  and  the  hero. 
And,  if  we  take  the  unresting  Bedouin 
as  his  type,  who  is  there  that,  when  the 
day's  march  is  over,  sits  so  dreamily,  with 
large,  melancholy  eyes,  over  the  fire,  or 
tells  so  sweet  a  story  of  love  and  peril? 

Mr.  Taylor's  books  of  travel  include 
his  tour  in  Europe ;  his  journey  to 
California;  his  wanderings  in  Africa 
and  the  lands  of  the  Saracen ;  and  he  has 
in  preparation  a  third  and  concluding 
volume,  c<mtaining  his  adventures  in 
India,  China,  the  Loo-Choo  Islands,  and 
Japan.  Of  all  these  books  the  ''Journey 
to  Central  Africa  "  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  and  characteristic.  The  style 
flows  as  calmly  and  placidly  as  the  Nile, 
but,  unlike  that  river,  it  is  perfectly  clear. 
It  is  a  simple,  graphic  record  of  dailr 
life  and  observation,  rarely  impassioned, 
but  sinewy  and  racy,  and  rich  with  natu- 
ral humor  and  pathos.  It  is  a  descrip- 
tive, rather  than  pictorial,  style;  but 
beneath  its  genial  repose  there  is  the 
glow  of  the  true  genius  of  travel.  Nor 
has  Mr.  Taylor  escaped  the  fascination 
of  the  great  African  problem.  j^Iungo 
Park,  Denham  and  Clapperton,  the  Lan- 
ders. Bruce,  and  Ledyard,  were  all  smit- 
ten by  the  same  desire  of  penetrating 
the  interior  of  that  dumb  and  blind 
continent. 

The  three  great  geographical  problems 
of  the  last  century  have  been  the  North- 
west Passage,  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  source  and  course  of  the  Niger. 
To  these  three  questions  we  owe  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting 
works  of  travel.  The  English  African 
Association,  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks  at 
its  head,  employed  at  the  close  of  the 
last  century  such  men  as  John  Ledyard. 
Mungo  Park,  Denhun,  Chipperton,  and 
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the  LAnderg,  to  penetrate  the  AfHcan 
continent  and  determine  the  direction 
nf  the  Niger,  In  17U5,  Mung;o  Park-^a 
name  denr  to  tlie  literature  of  adrentnre 
and  exploration — first  s*w  the  freat 
river,  ant!  described  the  sight  in  words 
which  do  not  fail  to  thrill  the  mind  of 
every  ima^mative  reader  who  has  fol- 
lowed the  traveler  step  by  step ; 

^*  I  mw  the  long-s<m^t,maje8tie  Niger. 
glittf^rin^  in  the  morning  snn,  as  broad 
&■  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and 
flowing  glowty  to  the  east^rnrd." 

In  1830,  Richard  and  John  Lander 
settled  the  question  of  the  con  fee  and 
month  of  the  river*  The  steal  which 
inspireil  that  research  has  receollj  illns- 
tratetl  the  exploration  of  the  sources  of 
the  Nile,  Dr.  Knoblecher,  the  Catholic 
Yicar  Cienetal  at  Khartoum,  which  h 
the  town  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  White  and  Blue  branches,  has 
ftdvanced  to  a  further  point  upon  the 
White,  or  nmin  branch  ofihe  river,  than 
any  other  explorer.  Before  le&viog 
America.  Mr,  Taylor  was  m  comeapond* 
enee  with  Dr.  Knohlecher,  and  it  was 
his  hope  to  reach  Khartoum  in  season 
to  join  a  second  eX|)cdition-  Ain\  as 
Dr.  Kane  went  toward  the  Korth,  and 
Mr.  Taylor  towanl  the  South,  we  could 
not  but  hope  that,  through  them,  Ameri^i 
WiiS  to  have  her  ehare  in  the  glory  of 
Hie  sol  a  lion  of  the  two  great  problems 
that  remained.  McClure  has  found  the 
Northwest  Passage,  and  Dr.  Kane  haa 
not  yet  rettrmed.  And  in  latitude  12=^ 
W  noriht  Bayard  TavW,  having:  reach- 
ed ft  further  point  upon  the  Nile  than 
any  Amerltrun  or  Englishman  had  attain- 
©df  reluctantly  turned  back  toward  the 
Mediterrfinean,  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Khartoum,  the  boat  of  the  CathoUc  mts* 
sion  was  HtUl  detained  at  Cairo,  and  the 
expedition  was  deferred*  Mr.  Taylor 
consequently  relinquii^hed  the  hope  of 
discovery,  but  resolved  to  push  on  alone, 
beyond  the  limit  of  previous  travel,  and 
purchasing  a  boat,  named  it  ^'  John  Led- 
jrard  J  i  n  mem  oiy  of  the  first  American  tra- 
telcr  in  Africa/'  and  sailed  to  the  eouth. 
The  sccount  of  this  expedition  upon  the 
White  Nile  is  one  of  the  most  delightful 
pftflsages  of  the  book ;  and  the  reader  is 
compelled  to  sympathixo  with  the  heroic 
tf*ve!er,  a*  he  turns  aivay  from  the 
present  solution  of  the  g:reat  mystery : 

**I  climbed  to  the  ma^^t^-head  and 
looked  to  the  south,  where  the  forest 
archipelan^o.  divided  by  glittering  reaches 
erf  water,  waved  its  bbyrinth  in  the  dis- 
tXQoe.  I  thought  I  saw — but  it  may  have 


been  fancy^ — beyond  the  leafy  crown  of 
the  furthest  isles,  the  faint  blue  hori/^n 
of  that  sea  of  water  and  grass,  where 
the  patm  again  appears  and  the  lotus 
fringes  the  shores.  A  few  hoars  of  the 
strong  north  wind  now  blowing  in  our 
&ces  wonld  hare  taken  me  there,  but  I 
^ve  mystdf  up  to  fate  and  a  pipe,  which 
latter  immediately  sugjfested  to  me,  that, 
tlioujih  I  was  leaving  the  gorg:eous  heart 
of  Africa,  I  was  going  back  to  civilization 
and  home." 

Mr.  Taylor  gives  a  very  clear  and 
concise  account  of  the  present  condition 
of  Nilotic  reseftrch.  Upon  the  13th 
Kovember,  184^,  Dr*  Knoblccher,  after 
long  delays  and  great  difficulties,  sailed 
from  Khartoum  with  the  annual  trading 
expedition.  The  expeditioti  established 
communications  with  the  Dinkas  and 
Shi  Hooks,  the  two  chief  tribe?  upon  the 
banks^  They  found  the  lotus,  forests  of 
sont  trees,  doum-palm!*,  and  tamarinds; 
and  bevond  lat.  10^  the  dhelleb-palm. 
'^From'lat  9^  2G'  to  C^  5U'  N,  there  is  a 
complete  change  in  the  seen  err."  The 
water  of  the  river  is  here  partlany  stag- 
nant. In  the  land  of  the  EUiabs,  the 
White  Nile  divides  into  two  liranchee. 
On  the  2d  January,  1 850,  Dr.  Knohlecher 
saw  in  the  aouthcASt,  the  panite  moun- 
tain of  Nierkanyi,  in  aUmt  the  flfUi 
degr^  of  north  latitude.  On  the  1 4th 
Janutiy  the  erpedilion  reached  the 
furthest  point  touched  by  any  preceding 
expedition,  the  island  of  Tsanker,  at  the 
rapids  of  the  ^\TiiCe  Nile  in  4=  40'  N. 
But  Dr.  K noble cher  pushed  on.  As  he 
receded  from  the  races  who  had  been 
corrupted  by  the  contact  of  ctviUiation, 
he  found  a  purer  and  simpler  character 
in  the  people.  The  chief  of  a  Ban  village 
offered  the  sovereignty  of  his  tribe  in 
exchange  for  a  harmonica.  On  the  Idth 
January  the  expedition  reached  a  soli- 
tary  granite  peak^six  hundred  feet  high, 
standing  upon  the  led  bank  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  in  lat,  4^  10',  and  is  the  most 
southern  point  ever  reached  upon  the 
river.  He  could  see  a  faint  mountain- 
range  at  the  south,  in  about  lat,  3'^  N. 
The  river  was  here  aWut  fitx  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  wide,  and  from  hve  to  eight 
feet  deep,  "Such  an  abundance  of 
waterj"  says  Mr.  Taylor,  '*  allows  ns  to 
estimate  with  tolerable  certainty  the 
distance  to  its  unknown  sounces,  which 
must  undoubtedly  be  beyond  the  equa- 
tor." Dr.  Knohlecher  thinks  that  no 
expedition  from  Khartoum  will  be  sue- 
ccsefuL  The  traveliT  must  become 
familiar    with    the    Briri    people,    ind 
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take  some  of  the  natives  as  his  compa- 
nions. 

Upon  the  south,  Drs.  Krapf  and  Rcb- 
mann  have  discovered  the  snow-moun- 
tains, Kilimandjaro  and  Kcnia.  The 
old  enthusiasm  of  African  travel  burned 
in  their  hearts  as  they  beheld  them, 
and  Dr.  Krapf  exclaims,  "  I  could  not 
doubt  that  the  streams  flowing  north- 
ward from  the  Kenia  pour  into  the 
White  Nile."  According  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  Krapf  and  Rebmann,  the  Kenia 
is  within  one  degree  south  of  the  equa- 
tor. 

From  Mr.  Taylor's  account,  therefore, 
and  from  Dr.  Charles  Beke's  '*  Summary 
of  recent  Nilotic  Discovery,"  there  ap- 
pears to  be,  from  the  fiirthest  southern 
point  of  Dr.  Knoblecher's  exploration  to 
the  Kenia  mountains,  a  distance  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy  geographical  miles 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  ;  and,  from 
the  same  point,  southwesterly,  to  the 
hypothetical  northern  line  of  the  Lake 
Usambiro,  there  are  three  hundred  and 
sixty  geographical  miles.  Of  course 
there  is  great  uncertainty  of  names  and 
places  in  the  present  condition  of  African 
research.  But  somewhere  within  this 
hmit  must  be  the  sources  of  the  Nile ; 
and  there  can  1)e  little  doubt  that  these 
snowy  summits  are  the  half-fabulous 
Mountains  of  the  Moon.  How  truly  the 
innate  traveler  speaks  in  the  pathetic 
and  glowing  words  with  which  Mr.  Tay- 
lor concludes  his  chapter  upon  the  White 
Nile. 

"The  pictures  which  these  recent 
explorations  present  to  us,  add  to  the 
stately  and  sublime  associations  with 
which  the  Nile  is  invested;  and  that 
miraculous  flood  will  lose  nothing  of  his 
interest  when  the  mystery  which  veils 
his  origin  shall  be  finally  dispelled. 
Although,  in  standing  upon  the  thresh- 
old of  his  vast  central  realms,  I  felt 
that  I  had  realized  a  portion  of  my 
dream,  I  could  not  turn  away  from  the 
vision  of  those  untrodden  solitudes, 
crowned  by  the  flashing  snows  of  Kili- 
manjaro, tie  monarch  of  African  moun- 
tains, without  a  keen  pang  of  regret. 
Since  Columbus  first  looked  upon  San 
Salvador,  the  earth  has  but  one  emotion 
of  triumph  left  in  her  bestowal — and 
that  she  reserves  for  him  who  shall  first 
drink  from  the  fountains  of  the  White 
Nile,  under  the  snow-fields  of  Kilimand- 
jaro." 

The  aims  of  the  traveler  do  not  always, 
nor  very  often,  command  universal  sym- 
pathy.     There  is  a  timid   scepticism 


which  asks  with  a  sneer  what  possible 
advantage  could  be  derived  from  asoer* 
taining  that  the  Nile  flowed  from  » 
mountain  or  from  a  lake,  or  how  trade 
would  gain  if  there  were  a  northweat 
passage  ?  But  Nature  does  not  inspire 
men,  in  vain,  with  the  vague  longingi 
that  drive  them  into  deserts  and  apon 
solitary  seas.  Man  is  interested  in  the 
discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Northwest  Passage,  whether  Trade 
and  Luxury  care  for  them  or  not.  Man 
is  interested  to  know  if  there  is  any 
physical  problem  which  he  cannot  solve: 
if  the  elirth,  which  is  his  subject  hides 
any  secret  that  he  cannot  wrest  from 
her  polar  rigors  or  her  equatorial  heata. 
And  when  McClure  had  settled  the  great 
doubt,  who  did  not  feel  that  none  of 
those  many  lost  lives  had  been  wasted, 
and  that,  although  the  mere  fact  of  the 
passage  was  of  no  moment,  the  other  (act, 
that  nothing  could  balk  the  imperial 
resolution  of  the  human  mind,  and  that 
the  earth  should  be  conquered  and  sub- 
dued, was  of  the  sublimest  importance? 

Akin  to  this  is  the  profoundest  chaim 
of  the  books  of  the  travelers.  It  is  not 
the  thing  seen,  nor  the  difficulty  sur^ 
mounted,  but  the  man  and  the  hero  who 
sees  and  surmounts,  that  interest  us. 
Siberia  is  a  country  of  no  historic  at- 
traction, and  of  no  natural  beauty ;  but 
it  is  as  pleasant  to  read  Ledyard's  ao- 
couut  of  it  as  his  descriptions  of  other 
regions,  because  we  care  more  about  the 
man  himself  than  the  things  he  observes 
and  describes.  This  distinguishes  the 
books  of  such  men  as  Bayard  Taylor 
from  those  of  the  general  tourist,  and 
makes  his  volumes  of  travel  unique  in 
American  literature.  There  have  been 
Americans  who  have  written  more  bril- 
liant and  imaginative  descriptions. graced 
with  more  extensive  and  accurate  schol- 
arship— who  have  recorded  more  graphi- 
cally the  details  of  foreign  society — who 
have  criticised  art  more  astutely,  and 
literature  more  profoundly.  But  in  all 
the  long  list  of  American  tourists  there 
is  not,  since  John  Ledy  ard.  so  evident  a 
traveler — a  man  who,  in  traveling  and 
telling  his  tales  of  travel,  is  so  clearly 
doing  what  Nature  meant  him  to  do- 
as  Bayard  Taylor. 

Willis's  books  of  travel — and  the 
reader  would  be  surprised  to  find  hoir 
great  a  proportion  of  the  published  ten 
or  eleven  volumes  of  his  works  is,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly, record  of  travel — be- 
longing to  the  same  class  as  Stephens's, 
with  the  difference,  that  they  are  the 
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ofllpring  of  a  much  more  graeefuV  poetic; 
and  atHtient  minrL  If  we  place  Bajurd 
Tijlof^s  m  the  first  rank^  ad  b«iDg  the 
works  of  a  man  who  hma  Nature's  com- 
misiiion  to  trtiTol,  we  must  certainly  put 
Wtttis's  next  as  models  of  the  tniYehag 
gentleman  ^s  d  i  ary,  N  o  thi  n^r  caa  exceed 
the  spirit  and  interest  with  which  he 
touches  the  old  topics ;  and  at  this  mo* 
tnent  there  is  no  more  pleasant  compan- 
loa  upon  the  usual  European  tour  than 
the  "  Penciling  by  the  WayJ*  It  hasj 
in  a  le^^ser  degree,  for  u]\  Europe,  the 
peenliar  kind  of  charm  that  Bjron'a 
*^Childe  Iliirold  =*  has  for  Italy  j  that  is, 
it  exprejses^  in  the  most  apt  and  airy 
ncmimer,  the  a^enige  natural  Bentlment 
of  tn  intelligent  American  in  Europe, 
jtiat  as  Byron  hits  the  general  tone  of 
romance  in  Venice  and  Rome.  In  the 
opening  of  ""  Pencilings  hy  the  Way " 
Wiilts  speaks  for  every  American  who 
follows  the  lead  of  bis  desire  across  the 
ocean. 

*'The  dream  of  my  lifetime  was  about 
to  be  realized.  I  was  bound  to  Franco; 
■Jid  tboie  Mt  It&liiii  dties^  with  lUetr 
WOTid  of  association  and  interest^  were 
within  the  limit  of  a  voyage ;  and  all 
that  one  looks  to  for  happiness  in  change 
of  scene,  and  at]  that  I  had  been  pa^ssion- 
ately  wishing  and  imagining  since  I  could 
dream  a  day-dream  or  read  a  book,  was 
befoTO  me  with  a  risible  certainty." 

Willi  a  knows  where  to  merge  his  at^ 
tislied  in  his  eentiment.  He  descrihes 
with  a  poetic,  and  not  a  prosaic,  detail ; 
instinctively  discnminating  the  charae- 
terietic  from  the  merely  accidental. 
Hence  his  brief  descriptions  of  persons, 
in  the  -'  Penci lings  by  the  Way*"  are 
Uke  cabinet  portraits, 

**  Nearest  me  sat  Smith,  the  author  of 
^Rejected  Addresses'— a  hale,  handsome 
man,  apparently  tifty,  with  white  bair^ 
and  a  very  nobly -formed  head  and  phy- 
ftiofgnomy.  His  eye  alone,  small  and 
wim  lids  contracted  into  an  habitual 
lode  of  drollery,  betrayed  the  bent  of 
h!a  genius.  He  held  a  cripple'i  cnitcb 
in  hi*  hand,  and  though  otherwise  rather 
particularly  well-di-ea^ed,  wore  a  pair 
of  larjre  ludia  nibljer  shoear— the  penalty 
he  waj  payini:,  doubtless^  for  the  many 
^Dod  dinners  he  had  eaten.  He  played 
t&ther  an  aside  in  the  conversationj 
whipping  tn  with  a  quiz  or  a  witticism 
whenever  he  could  get  an  opportunity, 
but  more  a  liiitener  than  a  talker.    *     * 

*  *  *  *  Toward  twelve  o'clock 
*  ^^r.  Lytton  Buiwer*  waa  announced, 
and  enter  the  author  of  '  FelhutL*    *  * 


He  is  short,  very  much  bent  in  tbe 
back,  slightly  knock-kneed,  and,  if  my 
o|nnion,  in  such  matters,  goes  for  any- 
thing as  ill^resied  a  man,  for  a  gen* 
tiemaa,  as  you  wiE  find  in  London. 
His  fi^re  ia  slight,  And  very  badly 
put  together,  ana  the  only  commend- 
able point  in  bis  parson,  as  far  as  I 
cxinld  see,  was  the  smallest  foot  I  ever 
saw  a  man  stand  upon,  *  ♦  He  ran 
up  to  Lady  Blessington  with  the  joyous 
heartiness  of  a  boy  lut  out  of  school; 
and  the  *how  d'ye,  Bui wer,'  went  round, 
as  he  shook  hantls  with  eve rj* body,  in 
the  style  of  welcome  usually  given  to 
*  the  best  fellow  in  tlie  worid/  »  *  •  His 
forehead  retreats  very  much,  but  iB  very 
broad  and  well-marked,  and  the  whole 
air  h  that  of  decided  mental  superiority- 
Mis  nose  Is  aquiline,  and  far  too  lai^ 
for  proportion,  tbooRb  be  conceals  its 
ejttreme  prominence  by  an  immense  pair 
of  red  whiskers,  which  entirely  conceal 
the  lower  part  of  his  face  in  profile*  llh 
complexion  is  fair,  his  hair  profuse,  curly, 
and  of  a  light  auburn,  his  eye  not  re- 
markable, and  his  mouth  contradict orj, 
I  should  think,  of  all  talent,  A  more 
l^od-naiured,  babitually-smilingj  nerve- 
less expression  could  hardly  be  ima- 
gined," 

Here  is  Charles  Lamb  i 

^'  There  was  a  rap  at  the  door  at  last, 
and  enter  a  gentleman  in  black — smaU- 
ctothesand  gaiters,  short  and  very  slight 
in  his  person,  hi^^head  set  on  his  sboul* 
ders  with  a  thoughtful^  forward  bent,  his 
hair  just  sprinkled  with  gray,  a  beauti- 
fu],  deep-set  eye,  aquiline  nose,  and  a 
very  indeecribable  mouth.  Whether  it 
expressed  most  hum  or  or  feeling,  good- 
nature or  a  kind  of  whimsical  pecvtsb- 
Dess,  or  twenty  other  things  which 
passed  over  it  by  tumSj  I  cannot  in  the 
least  be  certain." 

^  '  Mr,  Moore !'  cried  the  footman  at 
the  bottom  of  the  gtaircape.  ''Mr 
Moore!'  cried  the  footman  at  the  top. 
And  with  his  glass  at  his  eye,  stumbling 
over  an  ottoman  between  liis  near^sight^ 
cdnesa  and  the  darkness  of  the  room, 
enter  the  poet.  Half  a  glance  tells  yon 
that  he  is  at  borne  on  a  carpet.  *  »  * 
He  had  the  frank ^  merry  manner  of  a 
eontident  favorite,  and  he  was  greeted 
like  one.  lie  went  fmm  one  to  the  other, 
straining  back  his  head  to  look  up  at 
them,  *  ♦  and  to  every  one  he  Mid 
eomcihing  which,  from  any  one  etea, 
would  have  seemed  |>eculiarly  felicitous. 
but  which  fell  fnnn  bis  lips  m  if  hia 
breath  was  not  move  sponianeous," 
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For  all  this  portrait-painting  and  free 
report  of  private  conversation  Willis 
was  savagely  handled  by  the  English 
Reviews,  and  he  undoubtedly  injured 
his  reputation  by  the  performance.  He 
makes  his  defense  in  the  preface  to  the 
last  edition  of  the  '*  Penci lings,"  and  it 
is  surely  quite  suflBcient  to  excuse  what 
is  excusable  in  the  sketches.  The  mere 
fact  of  describing  famous  persons  is  not 
matter  of  blame.  But  there  can  be  no 
excuse  for  publishing  any  man's  opinion 
of  another,  which  is  uttered  in  the  close 
confidence  of  a  social  cirele,  and  which 
would  not  be  uttered  at  all.  if  there 
were  any  chance  of  the  world's  hearing 
it. 

But  our  concern  with  these  passages 
is  only  as  they  are  illustrative  of  the 
singular  facility  of  eye  and  hand  which 
makes  Willis  so  delightful  a  traveling 
companion.  They  are  artificial,  we  grant. 
They  have  the  air  of  the  drawing-room ; 
and  the  eyes  which  see  are  set  in  a  tete 
exaltce  by  early  success,  and  the  hands 
which  record  tremble  a  little  with  the 
pressure  of  the  hands  of  famous  wits, 
and  noble  lords,  and  lovely  ladies.  But 
they  are  vivid  and  individual.  They 
give  the  whole  impression  of  the  6ul>- 
ject — and  the  detail  is  subjected  to  the 
general  spirit. 

Willis  shows  the  same  man  twenty 
years  ago : — 

"  Disraeli  had  arrived  before  me,  and 
sat  in  the  deep  win^w,  looking  out 
upon  Ilyde  Pork,  with  the  last  rays  of 
daylight  reflected  from  the  gorgeous 
gold  flowers  of  a  splendidly -embroidered 
waistcoat.  Patent  leather  pumps,  a 
white  stick  with  a  black  cord  and  tassel, 
and  a  quantity  of  chains  about  his  neck 
and  pockets,  served  to  make  him,  even 
in  the  dim  light,  rather  a  conspicuous 
object.  *  *  *  He  is  lividly  pale,  and, 
but  for  the  energy  of  his  action  and  the 
strength  of  his  lungs,  would  seem  a 
victim  to  consumption.  Ilis  eye  is  black 
as  Erebus,  and  has  the  most  mocking 
and  lying-in- wait  sort  of  expression  con- 
ceivable. His  mouth  is  alive  with  a 
kind  of  working  and  impatient  nervous- 
ness, and  when  he  has  burst  forth,  as  he 
docs  constantly,  with  a  particularly  suc- 
cessful cataract  of  expression,  it  assumes 
a  curl  of  triumphant  scorn  that  would 
be  worthy  of  a  Mephistophilcs.  His 
hair  is  as  extraordinary  as  his  taste  in 
waistcoats.  A  thick,  heavy  mass  of  jet 
black  ringlets  falls  over  his  left  cheek 
almost  to  his  collariess  stock,  while  on 
the  right  temple  it  is  parted  and  pot 


away  with  the  smooth  carefulness  of  a 
girPs,  and  shines  most  unctuously 

«  'With  thy  incomparable  oil.  Macassar.' " 

It  is  this  sensitive  appreciation  and 
graceful  facility  which  make  Willis  so 
fine  a  narrator  that  he  cannot  easily 
touch  the  common-places  of  travel 
without  partially  restoring  them  to 
their  places  in  the  imagination.  This 
peculiarity  of  his  power  has  not  es- 
caped degenerating  into  mannerism; 
but  if  the  reader  who  is  impatient 
of  the  shower  of  grotesque,  yet  expres- 
sive words  that  weekly  falls  from  Idle- 
wild,  will  turn  to  the  "  Pencilings  by 
the  Way,"  and  the  "Summer  Cruise 
in  the  Mediterranean j"  he  will  fiild 
a  style  of  opaline  lucidity ;  and,  if  he 
has  traveled,  his  mind  will  be  left  in 
the  mood  which  followed  lovely  days  at 
Albano  and  Sorrento,  and  brilliant  even- 
ings in  the  great  European  capitals. 
Among  modem  writers  of  travels,  as 
distinguished  from  the  travelers,  Willis 
is  very  eminent.  The  indirect  proof  of 
his  superiority  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
his  books  of  travel  have  given  him  lite- 
rary distinction.  But  very  few  publish- 
ing tourists  have  ever  acquircil  mora 
than  a  momentary  reputation.  Mr. 
Stephens,  with  all  the  popularity  and 
value  of  his  "Incidents  of  Travel," 
achieved  Uttle  literary  position  bv  them. 
It  was  instinctively  perceived  that  the 
excellence  of  his  books  was  not  peculiar. 
They  were  like  so  much  of  the  poetry 
which  is  published,  and,  wliich  any  well- 
educated  gentleman  ought  to  be  able  to 
write.  Willis  adds  genius  to  the  good 
education. 

The  recent  books,  whose  titles  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article, 
illustrate  the  various  kinds  of  the  lite- 
rature of  travel  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  Bayard  Taylor's  represent  the 
genuine  traveler;  "Travels  in  Europe 
and  the  East,"  and  "  Another  Budget," 
are  the  ordinary  sketches  of  ordinary 
travel ;  and  "  Cosas  de  Espana,"  "  Gan 
Eden,"  "  Art,  Scenery  and  Philosophy 
in  Europe,"  belong  to  the  category  of 
traveling  impressions,  rather  than  de- 
scriptions, with  which,  also,  must  be 
classed  the  "Notes  of  a  Theological 
Student." 

The  "  Travels  in  Europe  and  the  East" 
call  for  little  remark,  except  upon  the 
unpardonable  carelessness  of  style  in 
which  they  are  written.  They  describe 
the  usual  course  of  American  travel  in 
Europe  and  the  Eaat,  beginning  with 
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"  theoutwftni  Toyago,*'  and  endmcj  sit  the 
^  PyramidsJ*  They  have  the  faulty  not 
itucoromon  m  tbe  travetin^  JQiimak  of 
clergymen,  of  befttifyiii^  little  raeti,  and 
trofttiiig  £«ctArk£Lii  and  local  heroes  as  if 
they  were  of  interest  to  the  world, 
Exeter  Hall  is  by  no  means  the  forum 
of  civtliation. 

We  eball  specify  eerenil  of  tbe  defecta 
of  atyle  in  these  Tolumea,  becsiuse  they 
jllafitnite  a  pernicious  literary  error^ 
which  consists  in  euppoaing  that  slung 
19  ease;  and  flippancy,  spirit;  and 
geoerml  carelessnessj  general  superior- 

Mr,  PHme  leaTes  home  an  invalid,  and 
upon  page  16^  toL  i.,  telb  m  that  **  I  lay 
around  on  tbe  deck  generalljJ'  Upon 
page  74j  toL  l.  he  is  describing  a  dinner 
pTen  by  Mr,  ^eabody  at  the  "  Star  and 
Garter "  in  Richmond.  It  chances  that 
it  feii  to  the  lot  of  our  author  to  hand 
out  "  A  renerable  EngliBh  lady,  patched 
and  proud/*  who  astonishes  him,  and  he 
expresses  hb  fiurpriJie  that  '*  an  aristo- 
eratic  and  fiplendidly-genteel  wotnan^ 
should  do  what  she  did.  At  BUIingigate!, 
page  80^  vol,  i,,  he  and  hts  companiona 
are  insulted  by  a  fish-woman^  aod  while 
they  are  retreating  "she  followed  us 
with  her  comphments,  and  some  of  hi^r 
neighbors  heaped  on  a  few  more  of  the 
same  «ort."  Upon  page  114,  roL  Lj  our 
traTeler  and  his  friends  g<j  '*  early  of  a 
Sunday  morning'^  to  hear  Dr,  Cumnimg. 
Upon  page  IM^  foL  i.,  be  hears  some 
ooe  demand  a  question.  Upon  page 
1-14,  \rr.  Prime  Lnforms  us  that  Sir 
Joseph  Pax  ton  ^'*  with  a  good  wife  got 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars^  not  bad 
to  take-"  On  pagie  308^  ToL  j.,  he 
ftsk9  a  question  (or  demands  it)  ^  in  as 
&ir  German  as  X  cmdd  frame  to  pro^ 
nounce,"  Upon  page  5K  vol  ii,j  we  team 
that  Venice  is  ''  unlike  anything  else  in 
the  way  of  a  city  that  was  ever  seen 
before."     In  Florence,  page  96,  vol,  ii., 

Madame  A- **  iSourmbes  in  the  style 

of  a  princess,"  and  "  imokea  and  drinks. 

|enteeliy.  of  courscj''  while  Lord  Ii - 

m  "  cutting  a  great  dash  in  the  city," 
And  when  our  author  reaches  tbe  Eastj 
Mid  the  Ameritmn  ia  in  Kgypt,  this  is  his 
burst  of  enthusiasm :  **Un  the  Nile — on 
the  Nile  l  and  a  broader,  swifter,  alto- 
gether a  more  respectable  river  than  we 
na^t  looked  for,'* 

11  this  is  alipehodj  if  not  vulgar^ 

amon-pkce.    It  ia  a  kind  of  cheap 

spper  Btyle,  which  a  sensitive  eye 

mind  should  have  corrected  in  the 

It  is  not  eaae,  nor  grace,  nor 


freedom,  of  style;  it  is  simply  alang,  and 
bad  grammar* 

There  is  one  other  amusing  point  in 
these  two  volumes,  not  otherwise  very 
auiusiiig*  Our  author,  traveling  by  rail 
to  Oxford*  consoles  himself  for  the'  hole 
in  Ills  boot  by  observing  that  bts  neigh- 
bor is  out  at  tbe  elbows.  In  other 
words  he  sees  women  working  iu  the 
fields,  and  triamphantly  demands  whe- 
ther bis  EngUsh  neighbor  is  so  blinded 
by  names  as  not  to  see  that  such  a  spec- 
tAcle  implies  a  state  of  things  quite  as 
had  as  negro  slavery  ?  Now  there  is 
nothing  more  ignoble' and  unmanly  than 
the  testy  and  truculent  patriotism 
which  leads  American  travelers  in  Eu- 
rope to  defend  that  very  disagreeable 
infltituiion  of  ours  because  there  chance 
to  be  other  disagreeable  institutions  in 
other  countries*  Would  Mr.  Prime  urge 
it  as  an  excuse  for  his  own  bad  rnanuers 
(let  us  suppose)  at  an  Englishman's  table, 
that  he  had  seen  the  host  spit  upon  the 
carpet?  Is  a  bnd  state  of  things  at 
home  better  because  there  may  be  a  bad 
state  of  things  in  Franco  1  or  is  an  in* 
telligent  Frenchman  not  to  allude  to  our 
beam  beo^use  of  his  own  mote  J  In 
traveling,  the  citizens  of  various  coun- 
tries may^  sometimes^  meet  as  xn^n ;  and 
theu  they  will  regard  life  and  society 
from  the  humane,  and  not  the  national, 
point  of  view  ;  and  it  is  an  amusing 
illustration  of  the  morbid  nervousness 
which  indicates  an  unpleasant  conscious- 
nesSj  in  a  certain  class  of  our  fellow- 
dtijsenSf  of  the  necessity  of  springing  to 
arms  for  slavery,  that  our  tm?eler  could 
not  i^ee  a  group  of  women  working  in 
the  fields  without  insisting  that  a  coun- 
try which  could  tolerate  iuch  barbarity 
haj  no  riglit  to  speak  of  human  wrongs 
elsewhere.  It  is,  at  least,  a  princtplc 
that  would  soon  close  all  mouths,  and 
pulpits,  and  presses.  We  quote  the  pas- 
sage as  a  specimen  of  the  intellectual 
acumen  of  our  author,  and  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  wrong  done  the  American 
name  and  character  by  scores  of  tour- 
ists abroad.  The  road  hea  through 
lovely  English  scenery:^ — 

**  Yet  in  the  midst  of  such  pictures 
a  sight  suddenly  met  my  eyes  which 
pierced  my  heart.  A  gang  of  women — 
white  women^the  '  wo  me?!  or  Enc- 
j^iNo'  were  at  work  in  the  field,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  each  with  a  hoe  in  her 
hand,  digging  away  as  the  veriest  slaves^ 

'^  *  There,  said  I,  *  Edwards,  you  aee 
tbe  white  slaveys  of  England.' 

*^  An  Enghshman  iitting  next  to  him 
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did  not  wait  for  him  lo  answer,  but  with 
that  readiness  to  put  in  a  word  so  com- 
mon here,  instantly  and  tartly  answered, 
'Ay,  but  they  are  free.'  *Free  to  do 
what?*  I  asked  him.  'Free  to  do  as 
they  like;  to  stop  working  if  they 
choose.'  '  And  what  then  V  I  pursued. 
He  was  silent.  *  They  must  do  that  or 
starve,  must  they  not?'  I  demanded. 
•  Why,  yes,  they  must  work,  and  do  that 
if  they  cannot  find  anything  else.'  I 
continued  my  inquiries.  '  And  you  do 
not  suppose  they  work  in  the  fields 
under  a  hot  sun,  planting  potatoes  or 
com,  because  they  love  the  employment  V 
'No,  but  they  are  free;  they  are  not 
slayea.'  'And  are  you  so  blinded  by 
the  name  of  slavery ^^  I  replied,  '  here  in 
Britain,  that  you  treat  your  women  as 
they  are  not  treated  in  America,  nor  in 
any  other  Christian  country  of  which  I 
hare  heard ;  3'ou  have  poverty  and  mise- 
ry among  your  laborers  and  those  who 
are  not  even  able  to  get  work — wretch- 
edness that  the  negro  never  feels — and 
you  are  totally  insensible  to  it,  while 
you  are  in  pain  for  the  poor  slaves  of  a 
land  beyond  the  sea.'-  'But  we  never 
whip  these  poor  people  of  ours,  as  you 
do  the  negroes.'  *  There  you  are  wrong 
again :  I  read  in  the  London  Times,  this 
week,  of  a  man  in  London  who  flogged 
his  apprentice  so  cruelly,  that  the  boy 
put  an  end  to  his  miseries  by  suicide.' 
And  so  we  pursued  the  conversation 
until  we  became  good  friends,  and  mutu- 
ally admitted  the  evils  of  both  coun- 
tries, and  agreed  that  we  were  bound 
to  consider  the  difficulties  under 
which  each  labors,  and  leave  those,  who 
are  the  roost  familiar  with  them,  to  do 
the  best  they  can  to  alleviate  or  remove 
them." 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter 
was  certainly  amiable  and  wise.  But 
our  author  appears  in  the  conversation 
not  as  a  man,  but  as  an  American  com- 
pelled to  defend  his  country,  right  or 
wrong,  and  his  defense  is  lamentable. 

The  necessity  which  drives  the  women 
of  England,  and  of  France,  and  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  Italy,  into  the  field  to 
labor,  is  precisely  the  same  necessity  in 
kind,  however  different  in  degree,  which 
leads  the  American  citizen  into  the 
counting-room,  the  workshop,  the  pul- 
pit, or  the  field,  and  that  is — the  neces- 
sity of  getting  a  living.  All  this  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  institution  of 
slaver}-.  Every  man  is  the  slave  of 
physical  necessity.  Slavery  is  not  work, 
nor  the  necessity  of  work.    The  suffer- 


ing which  arises  from  overcrowded 
spheres  of  labor,  or  from  the  want  of 
work,  is  fearful,  but  it  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  another  kind  of  suffering. 

*'  Apprentices  are  savagely  flogged  in 
England  by  their  masters."  says  Mr. 
Prime.  Yes,  and  so  are  children  by  their 
fathers  everywhere.  *'  And  here  is  one 
in  London  who  kills  himself,"  says  our 
author.  Yes,  and  here,  as  we  write,  is 
a  young  American  wife  who  kills  herself 
because  of  her  treatment  by  her  father 
and  mother-in-law.  Is  Mr.  Prime's 
argument,  that  the  relation  of  fathers 
and  parents-in-law  is  like  the  relations  of 
slavery ;  or,  that  one  sin  excuses  ano- 
ther ?  Why,  being  a  man  as  well  as  an 
American,  should  he  not  allow  that  the 
special  wrong  of  our  institution  is  not  the 
greater  or  less  quantity  of  food,  cloth- 
ing, or  whipping,  but  the  legal,  and 
moral,  and  social  denial  of  manhood  to 
man  ?  There  is  no  need  of  being  furious 
about  it.  In  a  day  of  universal  glass- 
houses we  must  be  careful  of  flinging 
stones.  But  let  us  be  manly.  Let 
Americans  in  Europe  concede  that  it  is 
a  very  ugly  business,  and  not  try  so 
painfully  to  find  the  raw  of  other  na- 
tions, as  if  the  human  instinct  against 
slavery  were  weakened,  because  there 
are  other  sins  to  condemn  and  correct. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal  of 
Exeter  Hall  eloquence  which  entirely 
misses  the  mark,  and  Mrs.  Jellaby, 
nervous  about  the  interests  of  Boriboo- 
la-Gha  while  h«*r  own  children  run  to 
waste,  is  a  very  absurd  character;  but, 
meanwhile,  there  are,  also,  noble  aimsi 
and  generous  sentiments,  and  humane 
efforts,  and  the  possibility  of  decent 
life,  at  least ;  and  an  American  traveler, 
by  virtue  of  his  name,  should  rather  be 
fouifd  upon  their  side,  than  talking 
amiable,  and  puny,  and  irrelevant  com- 
mon-places. Soine  fatality  seems  to  dog 
a  certain  class  of  American  travelers,  so 
that  they  cannot  truly  represent  the 
American  idea.  They  are  cither  fool- 
ishly conservative  and  vain  of  dining 
with  a  Duke ;  or,  they  are  rabidly  de- 
structive, and  think  it  a  deadly  sin  to 
live  in  a  palace  and  be  loyal  to  a  king. 
For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  genuine  American,  Northerner  or 
Southerner,  who  is  worthy  to  bear  the 
name,  is  either  a  bully  or  a  coward. 

"Another  Budget"  is  another  volume 
of  traveling  letters  from  the  East.  It 
is  a  diary  of  the  usual  sights  and  sur^ 
prises,  without  any  marked  characteris- 
tics of  style,  or  scope  of  observatioD. 
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In  Alextindria  the  author  tees  a  hnM 
procession,  mid  gires  this  deemption  of 
it;— 

'•One  day,  while  wjvnilD;^  out  we 
bcArd  curious  muBic.  We  stopficd^  and 
saw  a  jiap^lookltig  proccssficm  coming 
idoD^.  We  foand  out  a  wedding  was 
going  on^  and  the  friends  of  the  bride- 
groom were  leading  him  to  hh  dwelling; 
and  in  the  evenings  the  friendi  of  the 
bride  were  to  escort  her  to  tb©  same 
place." 

Truly,  of  making  of  books  there  is  no 
end. 

And  we  trust  there  never  might  be^ 
if  all  books  could  ha^e  the  airy  grace 
and  f^ftrious  merit  of  ^  Cosas  de  Espaflftj" 
whidi  is  one  of  the  ktest  and  be£t  of 
Americivn  sketchee  of  tmveL  It  ueei 
only  a  skeleton  of  statistic^  enough  to 
g»ia  force  und  conei:?tency ;  the  rest  is 
praoe»form  and  colon  It  is  fresh  without 
flippancy;  sparkling  without  a  it  rained 
humor ;  with  the  ease  of  the  man  of 
the  world,  and  the  elegance  of  the  acho- , 
br.  You  open  the  pleasant  pages^  and 
you  go  to  Spain,  You  are  not  gone 
long;  but  Toii  are  shown  what  is  essen- 
tially Spaiiisk  and  you  enjoy  it  with 
the  true  Hidalgo  humor.  It  h  a  gay, 
gushing,  rollicking  story^  and  beloni^  to 
I  that  cIms  of  works  of  trartfl  %vhich  gires 
I  literary  reputation.  It  is  not  only  the 
I  record  of  an  educated  gen  tie  man  who 
I  happened  to  be  in  Spain,  but  who,  also, 
^^||bpcned  to  ha?c  eyc«*  and  imagination, 
^I^P  wit^  and  good  ^ense.  and  who  could 
^PBlte  in  a  style  that  few,  except  the 
apte^L  Frenclimeii,  can  so  dc^^trousiy 
contrciL  There  is  so  much  shrewd  and 
sprightly  criticism  of  French  character, 
in  the  opening  chapters  of  this  little 
bookf  that  we  are  tempted  to  quote  more 
than  we  ought.  Our  author  Is  at  the 
hot  baths  in  the  Pyrenees  i — 

"Thus  did  I  spend  my  summei^daySf 
lying  in  waters  soft  as  woman^a  teai^^ 
iJid'^with  all  doe  deference  to  better 

Kority  he  it  said^of  just  about  the 
>  temperature.  For  though  it  is 
times  a^^rted  that  such  tears  are 
$raiding,  I  must  be  aUoived  to  aay  that 
this  has  not  exactly  t>een  my  experience, 
acd  ia  not,  therefore,  written  in  the  ar- 
ticlea  of  my  faith.  But  be  the  case  as 
it  may,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  I  lay 
gloriously  steeped  in  dreams  and  ther- 
mal water  from  June  to  October,  lily 
tnemory,  when,  in  recalling  the  past,  it 
reaches  these  montlis  of  soft  deiighta. 
Stops,  and  refuses  to  go  back  further. 
*ni«  lotus  I  ate  from  the  branchos  which 


overhung  these  pools  of  healing^  hm 
made  the  Pirrenees  to  me  a  barrier  and 
a  shore,  agamst  which  breaks  tlie  «ca  of 
a  semi-oblivion  beyond.  But  by  way  of 
coi^ipensjation^  I  he  recollection  of  this 
summer  in  the  mountains  ever  keeps  a 
nook  in  my  heart  as  green  and  sumiy  as 
one  of  their  own  vales, 

"*  Whoever^  then,  is  tired  of  the  para- 
dise of  Paris,  would  do  well  to  look  for 
another  in  the  Pyrenees*  Even  in  win- 
ter one  may  go  to  Pa«;  and,  during 
four  or  five  of  the  warmer  mf>nths<  let 
his  path  lead  htm  to  what  bath  it  may^ 
it  will  be  only  his  own  fault  if  he  Im?  not 
the  happicfit  of  mortals.  Paris  enjpties 
its  saloons  to  furnish  the  society  of 
these  watering-places*  And  if,  when 
seen  in  the  IJase  of  gas  and  the  fb^^bing 
of  brilliants,  the  aiXfomplished  Parisi- 
enne  dazzled,  here  tn  n^gligt  in  the 
simple  robe  which  set-off  more  than  it 
conceals  the  graces  of  her  person,  she 
attracts  and  charms  you.  Let  not  this 
seem  an  exaggeration ;  for,  of  all  female 
prodigies^  the  Parisian  belle  is  the  most 
extraordinary*  She  is  as  unequaled  in 
capacities  as  in  graces*  Her  salon  has 
often  proved  a  third  chamber  in  the 
government.  It  is  a  court  no  Ws  of 
literature  and  the  arts,  than  of  love  In 
beauty  of  toilette,  that  rarest  of  ft  male 
ftcoompUshments.  or  in  elegance  of  con- 
Ttrsatiou,  that  highest  grace  of  civilised 
society*  she  has  no  rival.  In  the  lower 
grades  of  life,  the  Parisienne  is  the  iflost 
clever  of  saleswomen  and  accountants* 
She  invents  the  fashions  in  dress  for  the 
world ;  and  in  the  u«e  of  her  needie  is 
more  skilirul  than  Andromache  or  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  Nor  is  this  the  half 
of  her  worth;  for  in  spite  of  the  t^anp- 
tations  which  lie,  like  flowers,  alouf*  her 
path  of  life,  she  is^  in  the  great  majority 
gf  JuMtances.  a  true  woman  in  all  her 
acntiments— the  scandal-mongers  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Seen  in  the 
country,  she  may  not  always  <^Lrry  away 
the  palm  from  the  very  best  bred  of 
E»gli*hwomen,  much  as  she  excels  them 
In  the  metropolis*  Still,  with  her  goo^l 
•  sense  and  her  good  toilette— 'tis  about 
all  it  takes  to  make  a  lady — she  adapts 
herself  so  perfectly  to  rustic  scene?,  and 
establishes  such  harmony  of  atttre  and 
conduct  with  the  life  of  surrounding 
nature,  that  her,  who  at  Paris  was  the 
gmce  of  ball  and  opera,  you  also  worship 
in  the  Pyrenees  as  the  goddess  of  woods 
and  streams.  Not  but  what  there  is  a 
plenty  of  stately  dowagers  to  be  met 
with  at  the  bathj,  who  are  aUfier  than 
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the  ledges  of  limestone;  and  more  than 
a  suflBciency  of  laughing  Lorettes,  too 
gay  by  half  for  the  gravity  of  mountain 
scenery.  Young  unmarried  ladies,  too. 
are  of  no  account  here,  as  a  matter  or 
course.  They  are  of  none  in  any  French 
society.  Mere  wall-flowers,  they  are 
coldly  admired  at  a  distance  not  much 
less  than  the  snow-clad  summits;  and 
are  never  approached  except  through 
the  medium  of  their  more  accessible 
mammas. 

"  Nor  is  the  life  of  the  provinces  left 
unrepresented  dans  les  hains.  The  cha- 
teaux of  the  neighbouring  departments 
send  whole  families  to  spend  the  dog- 
days  under  the  shadow  of  the  mountains. 
But  the  provincial  dame  bears  about  the 
same  relation  of  inferiority  to  the  Pari- 
sian, as  the  secondary  towns  of  France 
do  to  the  metropolis.  She  is  a  more  or 
less  unsuccessful  imitation  of  a  perfec- 
tion of  accomplishment,  a  grace  of  man- 
ners, an  elegance  of  conversation,  and  a 
taste  in  adornment,  which  are  native  to 
the  scat  of  the  world's  fashion;  and 
which,  with  rare  exceptions,  can  neither 
be  bom  nor  bred  in  provincial  stations. 
Do  what  she  will,  she  cannot  lift  her 
skirts  over  a  mountain  torrent  as  the 
lady  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  does 
over  the  town  gutters.  And  this  is  one 
test  of  gentility.  Whether  the  fault 
lies  in  her  shoes  not  being  so  well  fitted, 
or  her  ankles  so  well  turned,  or  where 
it  lies,  I  never  could  discover ;  but  the 
fact  is,  one  would  sooner  be  tempted  to 
kneel  down  in  the  mud  of  the  Boule- 
vards to  arrange  a  lady's  shoe-string, 
than  on  the  greenest  grass  of  Normandy 
or  Provence.  There  is  a  certain  air  of 
inferior  breeding  in  a  Frenchwoman  who 
has  not  lived  in  Paris,  scarcely  to  be 
counterbalanced  by  the  possession  of 
beauty  even.  In  her  own  chateau,  she 
appears  well  enough,  and  fitting   the 

Elace :  but  out  of  it,  she  loses  the  fine 
alance  of  the  graces.  She  is  no  cos- 
mopolitan. Her  more  cultivated  rivaJ, 
on  the  contrary,  never  appears  to  be 
out  of  her  natural  sphere,  place  her 
where  you  will.  The  world  over,  she  is* 
at  home.  Be  her  seat  a  silken  sofa,  or 
a  grassy  bank,  a  chair  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Tuileries,  or  a  rock  in  the  moun- 
tains, she  makes  it  at  once  a  throne ;  a 
throne  whence  with  gentle  sceptre  she 
rules  the  empire  of  all  gallant  men's 
hearts. 

*'  French  gentlemen  (like  French  chil- 
dren), are  generallv  a  nuisance  at  the 
watering-places.   The  wits  of  the  town, 


who  illumine  the  Parisian  night  with 
bons  mots  and  repartees,  are  entertain- 
ing enough  in  the  salon ;  on  the  road, 
likewise.  Frenchmen  are  invariably  the 
most  amusing  and  agreeable  of  travel- 
ing companions;  but,  in  the  country, 
these  same  persons  furnish  as  good  spe- 
cimens of  the  bore,  pure  and  simple,  as 
can  anywhere  be  met  with.  They  seem 
entirely  out  of  their  element,  having  no 
eye  for  beauty  of  scenery,  or  taste  for 
rural  pleasures;  not  knowing  how  to 
subdue  themselves  to  sentiment;  and 
making  a  very  poor  fist  at  writing  verses. 
Equally  misplaced  are  the  politicians, 
who,  congregating  by  themselves  under 
every  shade,  spend  their  mornings  in 
rabid  discourse  about  the  government 
and  the  state  of  the  countiy— or  did  so 
in  the  days  of  the  Republic.  Nor  less 
incongruous  in  these  rustic  scenes  an 
the  laced  and  spurred  officers  of  the 
army,  who  come  here  to  bathe  their 
scars  of  service;  and  to  bedew  their 
epaulettes,  if  they  can,  with  drops  more 
precious  than  those  that  tricUe  from 
the  rocks.  You  wish  them  all,  oflBceis, 
politicians,  and  wits,  well  out  of  the 
mountains.  They  may  understand,  per- 
fectly, the  philosophy  of  the  life  Parisian; 
but  they  know  not  what  to  do  with 
themselves  on  hill  and  brook-sides. 
Thev  lack  sentiment." 

This  extract  shows  the  genial  eye  and 
graceful  hand,  the  discrimination  and 
good  sense,  which  make  snch  a  smaB 
book  of  sketches  superior  to  many  veiy 
large  volumes  of  details  which  tell  no- 
thing. We  can  give  but  one  other  taste 
of  this  sparkling  work,  which,  if  it  l«ii;d 
our  readers  to  the  volume  itself,  will  in- 
troduce them  to  the  pleasantest  account 
of  the  aspects  of  Spanish  life  with  whidi 
any  tourist  has  enriched  our  literature. 

"  Spanish  life  is  pretty  well  filled  up 
with  holydays.  The  country  is  under 
the  protection  of  a  better-filled  odendtr 
of  saints  than  any  in  Christendom.  Italy, 
perhaps,  excepted.  But  these  guardianf 
do  not  keep  watch  and  ward  for  naught: 
they  have  each  their  "solid  day*^  anna- 
ally  set  apart  for  them,  or,  at  least  their 
afternoon,  wherein  to  receive  adoration 
and  tribute  money.  The  poor  Spaniard 
is  kept  nearly  half  the  year  on  his  knees. 
His  prayers  cost  him  his  pesetas,  too; 
for,  neither  the  saints  will  intercede  nor 
the  priests  will  absolve,  except  for  cash. 
But  his  time  spent  in  ceremonies  the 
Spaniard  counts  as  nothing.  The  fewer 
days  the  laborer  has  to  work,  the  hap- 
pier is  he.    These  are  the  doll  prose  of 
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&n  taris teller  eseentiillj  poetic.  On 
holrdftyp^  on  the  contraijj  the  Irfe  of 
the  lowest  classes  rung  »s  graoothlj'  RS 
■rerse*.  If  the  poor  man's  porron  only 
be  well  flllerl  with  wine,  he  cun  trti^t  to 
luck  and  the  saiuts  for  a  roU  of  bread 
and  a  few  onions.  Free  from  cnre^  be 
likcs^  three  dny^  in  the  week,  to  ptit  on 
his  liest^inore  likely,  his  only  bil^and- 
tucker — and  go  to  mtss^  in<!tead  of  field 
or  wharf  duty.  lie  h  well  pleased  at 
ihm  gor^ous  ceremonies  of  his  renera- 
mother-chiirch :  at  the  aigjht  of  itreet 
_  cessions,  with  crucifix  and  sacramen- 
tal canopy,  and  prleats  in  doth  of  ptirple 
and  of  gold.  The  spectacle,  al?o,  of  the 
gay  promenading^  thetntiaic^  the  pnrade 
ttn4  mimic  show  of  war,  the  free  thea- 
tres, th©  bull-fights,  the  streets  hung 
with  tapestry,  and  the  town-hairs  front 
■domed  with  a  flaming  full  len^^th  of 
lEabella  the  Second — these  consthtite 
the  brilliant  passages  in  the  epic  of  his 
life,  TakitLg  no  thought  for  the  morrow 
after  the  holy  day,  he  is  wiser  than  a 
philosopher,  and  enjoys  the  golden  hours 
as  they  fly.  Indeed,' he  can  well  aflbrd 
to  do  so;  for,  in  his  sunny  land  of  com 
and  wine,  the  common  nccessariea  of  life 
are  procured  with  almost  as  Ht tie  toil  as 
in  the  bread-fruit  inlands  of  tlie  Pacific* 
'*  All  the  Spaniard's  holy  days  are  reli- 
gious festivals.  There  is  no  Fourth  of 
Juij  in  his  year.  His  mirtb^  ac<X)rdingly, 
is  not  independent  and  profane,  like  the 
Yankee's.  Being  more  accustomed  also 
ta  pkytliBe.  he  is  less  tempte*!  to  fill  it 
np  with  excesses.  It  is  in  the  order  of 
his  holy  day  to  po^  first  of  all,  to  church; 
ftnd  a  certain  air  of  religious  deconim 
it  carried  along  into  all  the  succeeding 
amtiaementj.  Neither  is  his  the  rest- 
liM,  capering  enjoyment  of  the  French- 
man ^  who  begins  and  ends  bis  holy  days 
with  dancing ;  nor  the  chattering  hilarity 
of  the  Italian,  who  goes  beside  himself 
over  a  few  roa-ited  chestnuts  and  a  mon- 
key. The  Sp-ininrd  \reara  a  somewhat 
graTer  faee.  His  happiness  requires  less 
muscular  moremenU  To  stand  wrapped 
in  his  cloalc,  statue-like,  in  the  public 
square;  to  sit  on  sunny  bank,  or  beneath 
shady  bower,  is  about  as  much  activity 
aa  suit«  his  dignity.  Only  the  sound  of 
castanets  can  draw  him  from  his  propri- 
ety ;  and  the  steps  of  ihe/iindungo  work 
his  brain  up  to  Intoxication.  Spanish 
festal- time,  accordingly ^  is  like  the  hary^ 
dreamy,  voluptuous  days  of  the  Indian 
stsmmer^  when  the  air  is  as  full  of  calm 
aa  it  is  of  splendor,  and  when  the  pulses 
of  Nature  beat  full,  but  fcTtrlefis. 


^*The  holy  day  is  easily  filled  up  with 
pleasures.  The  peasant  has  no  more  to 
do  than  to  throw  baek  his  head  upon 
the  turil  and  tantalize  his  dissolving 
mouth  by  holding  over  it  the  purple 
clusters,  torn  from  overhang^ing  branch- 
es. The  beggar  lies  down  against  a  wall, 
and  counts  into  the  hand  of  hja  com- 
janion  the  pennies  they  have  to  spend 
together  during  the  day*— unconscions, 
the  while,  that  the  sand  of  half  bis  hmtrs 
has  already  run  out  The  Tillage-bcanty 
twines  roses  in  her  hair,  and  looks  out 
of  the  window,  happy  to  see  the  gay- 
jacketed  youngsters- go  smirking  and 
ogling  by.  The  belles  of  the  town  lean 
over  their  fiower  balconies^  chatting  with 
neighbor?,  and  raining  glances  on  the 
throng  of  admirers  who  promenade  be^ 
low.  Town  and  country  wear  their 
holy  day  attire  with  graceful,  tranquil 
joy.  Only  from  the  caf^s  of  the  one, 
and  the  rtntoriUca  of  the  othtr,  may 
perchance  be  heard  the  sounds  of  revel- 
ry ;  where  the  guitar  hs  thrvimmed  with 
a  gayety  not  heard  in  serenades  j  where 
the  violin  leads  youthful  f<»et  a  round  of 
ple-asures,  too  fast  for  sureness  of  foot- 
ing; and  where  the  claque  of  the  casta- 
nets rings  out  merrily  above  laugh  and 
song,  firing  the  heart  with  passions 
which  cnnport  not  well  with  Castiltan 
gravity.'* 

"  Gan-Eden,  or  Pictures  of  Cuba,"  is 
a  book  in  the  eame  strain  and  of  the 
same  character  as  ''  Cosaa  de  EspaiTa,^* 
but  written  with  even  more  exubenint 
and  youthful  enthusiasm.  It  is  one  of 
the  books  which,  when  you  have  read, 
you  seem  to  have  traveled-  a  kind  of 
aromatic  tali^^man  that  transports  you 
to  foreign  lands  without  packing  or  sea- 
sickness. We  cannot  quote  as  we  would 
from  its  lujxuriant  pages,  but  we  mention 
it  ms  another  poetic,  and  scholarly^  and 
brilliant  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  travel 

The  "Notes  of  a  Theological  Student'* 
are  quiet  sketches  in  Europe  and  the 
East,  written^  with  winning  simplicity, 
by  a  gentleman  whom  we  should  sup- 
pose to  Ijo  of  the  most  gentle,  religious, 
clmritable.  and  classical  cultivation.  Al- 
though caUed  the  notes  of  a  theological 
student,  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
eould  annoy  the  most  nervous  sectarian. 
The  author  is  evidently  a  Calvinist^  but, 
if  all  Calvinists  were  like  hlra,  it  could 
never  be  insinuated  that  the  sect  had  in- 
herited more  grit  than  grace  from  their 
great  founder.  The  sketches  are  slrght, 
nor  are  they  in  any  other  way  so  emk- 
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!ng,  as  by  the  sweet  and  unruffled 
Christian  spirit  which  pervades  them. 
The  portraits  of  German  celebrities  par- 
ticularly, are  characteristic  and  thought- 
ful. 

"  Art,  Scenery,  and  Philosophy  in  Eu- 
rope, being  frapjments  from  the  port- 
folio of  the  late  Horace  Binney  Wallac^ 
Esquire,  of  Philadelphia,"  is  the  title  of 
a  book  which  is  among  the  most  re- 
markable and  valuable  in  American 
esthetic  literature.  Indeed,  there  have 
rarely  been  such  thoughtful,  profound, 
delicate,  and  subtile  criticisms  upon  Art, 
anywhere,  as  thos^  of  Mr.  Wallace.  His 
mind  was  clearly  gifted  with  the  keen- 
est perceptions*  and  exquisitely  culti- 
vated. His  style  has  the  extremest 
philosophic  precision  united  to  imagina- 
tive richness.  His  reputation,  while  he 
lived — for  he  died  at  thirtv-five — was 
limited  and  imccrtain.  His  friends  were 
his  lovers  and  laureates ;  and,  until  the 
appearance  of  the  present  volume,  the 


public  knew  him  only  in  their  fair  report 
We  mention  his  work  here,  not  to  ex- 
amine it  in  detail,  but  only  to  present 
it  to  our  readers,  noping  at  some  other 
time  to  do  it  that  justice  which  it  de- 
mands. We  quote  its  name  as  another 
illustration  of  the  variety  and  value  of 
our  books  of  travel. 

The  American  literature  of  travel  his 
this  peculiar  interest,  that  it  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  New  World  upon  the  Old; 
and,  in  a  certain  way,  the  homage  of  the 
Future  to  the  Past  Even  the  conmion- 
places  of  Europe  have  a  little  romance 
for  us.  Distances  of  time  and  space  are 
full  of  enchantment,  and  if  our  tourists 
often  betray  the  boasting  eagerness  and 
crude  enthusiasm  of  the  boy,  they  also 
show  his  fresh  feeling  for  whatever  is 
truly  beautiful  and  grand,  his  quick 
homage  to  whatever  is  heroic,  and  his 
pensive  pleasure  in  contemplating  the 
fading  forms  of  a  society  which  has  bad 
no  type  in  his  own  national  experience. 


ROBERT   OF   LINCOLN. 

MERRILY  swinging  on  briar  and  weed, 
Near  to  the  nest  of  his  little  dame, 
Over  the  mountain-side  or  mead, 
Robert  of  Linooln  is  telling  his  name ; 
Bob-o*-link,  bob-o*-lii3c, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Snu^  and  safe  is  that  nest  of  ours, 
Hidden  among  the  summer  flowers. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  is  g(uly  drest 

Wearing  a  bright  buick  wedding  ooat ; 
White  are  his  shoulders  and  white  his  crest. 
Hear  him  call  in  his  merry  note, — 
Bob-o*-link,  bob-o'-hnk, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Look,  what  a  nice  new  coat  is  mine. 
Sure  there  was  never  a  bird  so  fine. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln's  Quaker  wife. 

Pretty  and  quiet  ^th  plain  brown  wings. 
Passing  at  home  a  patient  life, 

Broods  in  the  mss  while  her  husband  sings 
Bob-o*-liiuc,  bob-o'-link, 
Spmk,  spank,  spink; 
Brood,  kmd  creature ;  yon  need  not  fear 
Thieves  and  robbers  while  I  am  here. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 
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Modest  and  shy  as  a  nun  is  she ; 

One  weak  chirp  is  her  only  note. 
Braggart  and  prince  of  braggarts  is  he. 
Pouring  boasts  from  his  httle  throat, — 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Neyer  was  I  afraid  of  man ; 
Catch  me,  cowardly  knaves,  if  jou  can. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Six  white  eg^  on  a  bed  of  hay, 

Flecked  with  purple,  a  pretty  sight ! 
There  as  the  mother  sits  lul  day 
Bobert  is  singing  with  all  his  might 
Bob-o'-lmk,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
Nice  gocvd  wife,  that  never  goes  out. 
Keeping  house  while  I  frolio  about. 
Chee,  chee,  ohee. 

Soon  as  the  little  ones  chip  the  shell 

Six  wide  mouths  are  open  for  food ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln  bestirs  him  well. 
Gathering  seeds  for  the  hungry  brood. 
Bob-o*-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
This  new  life  is  likely  to  be 
Hard  for  a  gay  young  fcUow  like  mo. 
Chee,  chee,  ohee. 

Robert  of  Lincoln  at  length  is  made 

Sober  with  work,  and  silent  with  care ; 
Off  is  his  holiday  garment  laid. 
Half  forgotten  that  mezry  air, 
BolM>'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink ; 
Nobody  knows  out  my  mate  and  I 
AVhere  our  nest  and  our  nestlings  lie. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 

Summer  wanes ;  the  children  are  grown ; 

Fun  and  frolic  no  more  he  knows ; 
Robert  of  Lincoln's  a  humdrum  crone ; 
Off  he  flies,  and  we  sing  as  he  goes 
Bob-o'-link,  bob-o'-link, 
Spink,  spank,  spink; 
When  you  can  pipe  that  merry  old  strain 
Robert  of  Lincoln  oome  back  again. 
Chee,  chee,  chee. 
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MT  OWN  STORY. 
[Contlnaed  from  page  644.] 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  male  Yankee  is  bom  into  the 
world  with  a  latent  desire  in  his 
heart  to  leave  his  home  and  go  abroad 
to  seek  a  fortune.  No  sooner  is  he 
weaned  than  this  quality  of  hb  nature 
begins  to  be  developed.  It  grows  with 
his  growth  and  strengthens  with  his 
strength,  until,  at  last,  like  the  instinct 
of  the  swarming  bee,  it  irresistibly  im- 
pels him  to  quit  the  shelter  of  his  native 
roof,  and  begin  the  world  on  his  own 
account,  at  a  distance  from  the  scenes 
of  his  brief  childhood.  But  to  this,  like 
every  other  general  rule,  there  are  ex- 
ceptions. This  enterprising  character- 
istic of  the  Yankee  race  is  lacking  in 
the  constitution  of  some  individuals; 
or,  at  least,  is  so  dormant,  sluggish,  and 
imperfectly  developed,  that  its  feeble 
promptings  fail  to  bring  about  the  usual 
results.  Such  a  Yankee,  of  the  present 
generation,  is  like  unto  the  salt  that  has 
lost  its  savor.  Possessing,  usually,  to 
a  marked  degree,  all  the  evil  quafities 
peculiar  to  his  countrymen,  as  well  as  his 
share  of  those  that  are  common  to  man- 
kind in  general,  yet  wantinff,  withal,  the 
stem,  untijiug  energy  of  will,  and  bold 
adventurous  spirit  by  which  the  national 
character  is  ennobled  and  distinguished, 
he  is  apt  to  be  a  sneaking,  small-souled 
fellow,  whose  shrewdness  is  but  petty 
cunning,  whoso  rehgion  is  only  a  slavish 
fear  of  the  devil,  whose  piety  is  nothing 
more  than  a  hypocritical  show  of  sanc- 
tity, whose  morality  is  a  habit,  begotten 
by  the  caution  of  a  cold,  unimpassioned 
nature,  fearful  to  offend  against  public 
opinion,  and  whoso  love  of  country  is  a 
mere  cat-like  attachment  to  the  spot 
where  his  eyes  first  blinked  in  the  light 
of  day. 

Young  Joab  Sweeny  was  a  perfect 
specimen  of  this  narrow-minded  class 
of  home-keeping  Yankee  youth.  While, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  his  school-fel- 
lows had  gone  forth  into  the  world,  to 
1)egin  the  battle  of  life  among  strangers, 
he  still  remained  a  contented  inhabitant 
of  the  Niptuck  valley,  a  clerk  in  his 
father's  store,  waiting  until  the  worthy 
deacon  should  be,  in  the  fullness  of  timet 
transferred  from  the  church  militant  to 
the  church  triumphant. 


He  was  a  tall,  loose-jointed,  broad- 
faced  youth,  with  straight,  black  hair— 
except  where  he  was  prematurely  bald 
— a  pair  of  thin,  silky  whiskers ;  large, 
bony,  white  hands,  and  two  long,  spin- 
dling legs — the  cause  of  his  great  stat- 
ure— terminating  in  large,  unshapely 
feet.  He  was  narrow-shouldered,  noi- 
low-chested,  and  stooped  in  his  gait; 
but  as,  in  consequence  of  the  nature  of 
his  employment,  his  pale  and  pimply 
face  was  not  embrowned  by  the  sun, 
like  the  farmer's  boys',  nor  his  hands, 
like  theirs,  hardened  with  toil,  as  he  was 
usually  dressed  with  comparative  neat- 
ness and  precision,  wore  a  white  neck- 
cloth, a  watch  and  seals,  a  paste  brooch 
in  his  shirt-bosom,  and  rings  upon  his 
fingers,  and  was  accustomed  to  practice 
the  suavities  of  his  craft,  he  obtained 
and  enjoyed  among  the  ladies  of  Wal- 
bury,  both  young  and  old,  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  an  extremely  good  looking 
young  man,  of  a  remarkably  gented 
figure,  and  most  engaging  address ;  and 
there  was  many  a  pretty  damsel  in  the 
congregation  that  each  Sunday  assem- 
bled in  the  ancient  meeting-house,  who, 
in  her  heart,  envied  Lucy  Manners  the 
happy  fortune  that  fate  was  supposed 
to  nave  in  store  for  her,  as  the  chosen 
bride  of  young  Joab  Sweeny. 

Like  almost  every  other  clerk  in  a 
country  store,  Joab  had  a  marvellous 
taste  and  talent  for  psalmody.  Ho 
played  the  flute  and  bass-Wol  with 
equal  facility  of  execution — as,  indeed, 
well  he  might,  having  abundant  leisure 
for  practice — and,  moreover,  sung  tenor 
with  a  loud,  flaring  voice,  and  that  pe- 
culiar nasal  twang  and  intonation,  by 
which  godly,  old-fashioned  New  En^- 
landers  are  wont  to  bo  greatly  edificS. 
The  possession  of  these  accomplish- 
ments, together  with  the  circumstanoe 
of  his  being  a  wealthy  deacon's  son, 
and  a  church-member  in  .his  own  right, 
greatly  favored  his  success  in  a  htUe 
intrigue,  whioh  resulted  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  ancient  leader  of  the  cnoir, 
and  his  own  elevation  to  the  post  thus 
made  vacant. 

At  the  stated  semi-monthly  meetings 
of  the  Sewing  Circle  and  Dorcas  Soci- 
ety, held  alternately  at  the  houses  of 
the  members  during  the  winter  seaaon. 
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TOimg  Joab  rarely  failed  to  bo  present* 
m  the  evening  aftor  ton.  On  these 
social  occasion  sj  he  chiefly  n  flee  ted  the 
componj  of  the  numerous  and  influen- 
titU  band  of  elderly  t^laide^  ladies,  with 
whom  he  was  eminently  popular.  It 
wias  really  a  spectacle  well  worth  the 
looking  lit,  to  see  this  exemplttry  young 
tDBii,  i&essed  m  etiber  hkck  and  smooth 
and  epotleis  linen*  with  nicely  combed 
hiiir  ttnd  carefully  brusiied  whiskers, 
sittiDgt  at  aaeh  times,  primly  upright, 
with  knee^  &nd  elbows  bent  at  right 
ftngles,  bis  thumbs  sticking  upwards 
boMmg  on  his  arms  a  skein  of  yam  for 
Mka  Tabitha  Gmrea  to  wbd  upon  a 
tmB,  and  meanwhile  retaOing  to  the 
group  of  admiring  spinsters  some  piece 
of  nUagc  sc-andal,  selected  fit>m  the  Ta»t 
fund  of  gossip  which  hi3  ptt^ition  behind 
his  father's  counter  eunfaled  him  to  ac- 
cumulate, or  joining*  with  a  great,  ohok- 
ingt  gurgling  laugh,  in  the  applause 
which  hU  feminine  friends  were  wont 
to  bcslow  upon  every  saUy  of  wit  and 
amart  speech  that  be  essayed  to  utter* 

It  U  not  to  be  marrcled  at  t^at  Joab, 
conscious  of  his  merits,  and  aware  of 
the  extatmg  treaty  by  which  the  elders 
had  agreed  upon  the  match  between 
If^naeli  and  his  cousin  Lucy,  it  is  not 
wonderful,  I  say,  that  Joab  liiokcd  for- 
ward to  tiie  term  of  courtsship,  without 
a  doubt  of  its  being  succeeded  by  the 
bliaeful  season  of  the  honeymoon.  In- 
deed* as  he  remarked  to  hh  worthy 
motlier,  it  aeeDted  Hko  a  mere  matter 
of  form  to  court  Lucy  at  all,  or  eren 
to  ask  her  own  consent,  *''  It's  ali  a 
ietded  thing,**  said  he*  ^*and  wbat^s 
more,  I  and  she  both  know  it,  and  there 
ain't  no  rubbb'  on't  out  What* a  the 
use,  then,  in  nmnin'  up  to  Uncle  Starr's 
every  Sunday  night  a- courting  !  What 
on  earth  i<hall  wg  find  to  talk  about  for 
lo  many  cveuingH  !  You  see,  mother," 
continued  Joab,  remembering  with  se- 
laert  awe  and  rage  the  cold,  brief  sen- 
tence and  haughty  look  with  which 
Lucy  had  returned  his  greeting ;  **  you 
aee  sho^s  been  gone  from  home  so  long, 
■ad  has  grown  so  big  and  iptuck  up,  L 
doii*4  feel  acquainted  and  familiar  with 
karoi  luwdto." 

"Law,"  replied  Mrs.  Axy,  ^"taint 
needfaS  to  keep  &  talkio*  to  a  gid  all  the 
time*  Why,  yer  father*  when  he  used 
to  ccnne  a  oourtin\  I  We  known  him  to 
ast,  and  sat,  aometiiiies  for  au  hour  to* 
getber,  and  skurae  ever  open  his  mouth, 
irithoat  it  waa  to  apii  into  tha   fire. 


But,  talkin*  or  no  talkin%  go  jou  must, 
for  how  would  it  look  to  be  a^courtin'  a 
gal^  and  not  go  and  set  np  a  spell  with 
her  o*  Sunday  nights.  Year  Uncle 
Starr  wouldn't  like  it*  and,  besides*  you 
orter  go  ef  for  notlun*  only  to  keep 
other  tellers  away.** 

**  Well*"  said'  Joab*  "  I  suppose  I 
can*t  da  no  less ;  and  then  again,  I  ex* 
pect  I  must  make  her  present*,  once  in 
a  while,  Sowt  I  consider  that's  down- 
right fi>oli^b»  If  I  wasn't  sure  of  har- 
ing  her,  why,  t  shouldn't  mind  it  so 
much*  for  it'wonld  kind  o*  geem  to  be 
a  part  of  the  expense  of  winning  her ; 
but  as  it  i^,  it  does  really  appear  to  me 
just  like  money  thrown  away." 

**  Well,  as  for  that,  Joab,"  replied  the 
»hrewd  mother,  **  do  you  just  mind  to 
gife  her  only  them  kind  of  presents 
as  will  last,  and  be  n^ful  after  marriage. 
They'll  all  be  your'n  agin^  than,  you 
know/* 

Tn  fine,  both  Joab  and  his  mother,  not 
without  reason,  looked  upon  the  matter 
of  the  proposed  marriage  as  something 
immutable*  and  were  disposed  to  view 
the  usual  preliminaries  of  courtship  in 
tlie  light  of  tedious  formalities,  rendered 
necessary  only  by  the  force  of  impera* 
five  custom.  When,  therefore,  at  Joab* a 
second  Sunday  ni^bt  vi^it*  he  ventured, 
after  much  bashfid  eircnmloeution*  to 
Btig^est  to  Lucy  that  perhaps  it  would 
be  Aont  aa  weU,  first  as  la^t,  fur  them 
to  ratify  the  contract  alrea^lT  ne^tioted 
by  their  parents,  he  was  infurmed  by 
the  young  lady*  in  a  very  curt  and  de- 
cided manner*  that  she  wished  to  take 
time  to  consider*  before  promising  com- 
piiauce.  He  was  completely  dumb- 
founded with  angry  suritrii*o  and  per- 
plesity*  The  deacon*s  wife,  too,  when 
she  was  told  of  this  perrerse  conduct  on 
the  part  of  her  niece,  was,  at  first, 
almost  speechless  with  indignation  j 
albeit,  when  she  did  Bud  her  tongue, 
she  made  herself  ample  amend:^  for  the 
temporary  i liability  to  use  it  ♦^The 
little  pert,  stuck-up  bns&y,**  said  she  ; 
''^  the  nasty*  »tgly,  little  troUop  !**  ap- 
plying, if 'you  can  believe  me,  these 
unsavory  epithets  to  our  charming 
Lucy :  **  she  want^  time  to  think  on*t, 
does  she?  Let  her  father  get  hum 
fp>m  Hartford*  and  we^U  see  ?  He'll 
make  up  her  mind  for  her,  I  guess  1 
riell  let  her  and  her  meddlin*  fool  of  a 
mother  know  who's  master.  But  Bet»y 
Dfti^ldcigii  needn't  think  fthe's  n*goin'  to 
break  up  thU  match.     Bhe  can^t  aiwns 
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lead  Starr  by  the  nose,  aud  this  time 
she'll  find  it  out.  Oh— h— h  !"  cried 
Mrs.  Sweeny,  shutting  her  teeth  with  a 
strong  aspiration  ;  **  how  I  should  like 
to  give  that  woman  a  piece  of  my 
mind!" 

During  the  week  which  followed  next  • 
after  this  unexpected  check.  Colonel 
Manners  arrived  at  home.  Shad  time 
having  gone  by,  and  given  place  to  the 
haying  season,  the  General  Assembly 
had  finished  its  labors  in  a  hun^,  and 
liad  adjourned  without  day.  It  was 
not  long,  I  warrant  you,  before  the  Co- 
lonel was  informed  of  the  discourage- 
ment which  Joab  had  received  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  suit.  "  Pooh  !  pooh  ! 
Axy,"  said  he,  in  reply  to  his  irate  sis- 
ter, "you've  jest  got  yourself  into  a 
fret  for  nothin'.  Why,  I  had  a  talk 
with  the  gal  to  Har'ford,  not  a  month 
ago !  She  knows  she's  a-goin'  to  have 
Joab,  and  expects  to,  like  a  dootiful  dar- 
ter; but  don't  ye  see,  she  wants  the 
privilege  of  doin'  and  sayin'  jest  as  ef 
it  wa'n't  all  agreed  on.  When  winunen 
don't  have  tlieir  own  way,  they  alwus 
like  to  play  they  do,  anyhow.  It's  na- 
teral  for  her  to  act  jest  as  she  does.  I 
don't  blame  her  a  mite.  Joab,  I  hain't 
no  doubt,  talked  jest  as  ef  he  had  a  mor- 
gidge  on  her,  and  could  foreclose  any 
minnit,  and  that  kind  o'  riled  her,  for 
she's  full  o'  sperit,  now  I  tell  ye.  Jest 
let  him  keep  a-goin'  to  see  her  reglor, 
and  let  him  act  kind  o'  softly  and  per- 
lite  and  genteel,  jest  as  ef  he  didn't 
know  nothin'  o'  no  agreement,  but  de- 
pended on  gottin'  her  willin'  himself, 
and  was  obliged  to  afore  bo  could  expect 
to  have  her,  and  let  him  ask  her  to  play 
on  her  pianny-forty,  and  bring  down  his 
floot,  and  play  with  her,  and  my  word 
for't,  it'll  all  come  right." 

"  Anyhow,  you'd  better  speak  to  her, 
and  let  her  know  there  ain't  no  gettin' 
off,"  said  the  deacon's  wife. 

"I  sha'n'tdo  nosich  a  thing;"  replied 
die  colonel,  positively.  "It'll  only 
jist  make  her  sot  agin  it.  There  ain't 
no  hurry.  Let  things  take  their  nate- 
ral  course." 

The  Colonel  was  decided;  and  his 
sister,  after  scolding  to  her  heart's  con- 
tent, was  obliged  to  acquiesce. 

One  fine  morning,  soon  after  the  colo- 
nel's return,  John  Dashleigh,  with  a 
ffang  of  hands,  began  to  mow  the  bam- 
K>t,  and  for  the  next  four  weeks  the 
Colonel  was  so  busy  looking  on,  while 
John  aud  his  men  gathered  m  the  plen- 


tiful harvests  of  hay,  rye  and  oats,  that 
he  had  little  time  to  give  heed  to  the 
matter  of  Joab's  courtship.  Each 
morning  he  was  stirring  by  the  time 
that  the  birds  began  to  sing,  and  he 
went  to  bed  every  night  as  soon  as  he 
had  eaten  a  hearty  supper,  and  snored 
away  till  day  broke  again,  with  scarcely 
a  pause.  Never  had  the  crops  been 
heavier ;  never  had  there  been  a  finer 
season  for  securing  them;  and  never 
had  even  Andrew  Bunu  himself  given 
the  Colonel  such  complete  satisfaction 
in  the  performance  of  this  labor,  as  did 
his  new  overseer,  John  Dashleigh.  The 
Colonel  was  loud  in  his  praises :  "  he  is 
the  best  farmer  I  ever  see  of  his  age," 
he  would  say  to  his  wife  ;  "so  handy 
and  keerfuL  Yo  don't  ketch  him  a 
sojerin'  and  takin'  the  long  end  of  the 
lever  because  he's  capt'in.  He  jist 
takes  the  lead,  and  says  ho,  '  come  on,' 
and  the  feller  don't  live  that  can  cut 
his  comers.  And  then  ho*s  so  much 
tact  and  kalkelation  for  so  young  a 
chajp.  Actilly,  he  gets  more  work  out 
of  nve  men,  and  keeps  'em  all  the  time 
good-natered  and  ambitious,  than  any 
head-man  I  ever  had  could  out  of 
seven." 

And  it  was,  indeed,  a  sight  right  well 
worth  beholding,  to  see  John  Dashleigh 
at  the  head  of  his  file  of  men,  sweeping 
away  before  him  the  tall  herds-grass, 
laden  with  glittering  dew-drops,  at 
every  steady  swing  of  his  long  scythe- 
blade,  and  leaving  oehind  him  a  broad 
swarth,  wider  by  six  inches  than  that 
of  any  of  his  followers.  At  least  this 
was  Lucy's  o|>inion,  as  she  watched 
him  one  monung  from  her  chamber- 
window,  and  took  silent  note  of  the  fine 
proportions  of  his  tall  figure,  displayed, 
it  must  be  confessed,  to  the  best  advan- 
tage in  the  graceful  motions  of  his 
labor.  And  as  often  as  she  met  him  in 
the  house,  at  meal  times  and  noonings, 
in  spite  of  his  apparel,  coarse  and  often 
soiled,  and  in  spite  of  the  sweat  and 
dust  of  toil  that  frequently  disfigured 
his  merry  face,  she  never  failed  to 
think  what  a  good-looking  man  was  her 
cousin  John. 

In  New  England,  during  the  severe 
labors  of  the  hay-harvest,  the  "men- 
folks"  are  a  privileged  class.  When, 
answering  to  the  welcome  summons  of 
the  dinner-horn,  their  whoop  is  heard 
faintly  sounding  from  the  distant  field, 
forthwith  ensues  a  bustle  in  the  farmer's 
kitchen,  and  by  the  time  the  sweaty 
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band  erriv^e  and  liare  lur^d  their  £ud- 
browned  faces  m  cool  waierT  at  the  stane 
troiigti  by  the  weUH^ecrb,  the  subiftoutial 
diimeT  is  steaming  upon  tbo  tiiblo.  No 
meagre  diet  doth  the  Yflnkeft  hav- 
maker  feed  a|KJn ;  but  hearty  beef  and 
potrk,  pnibbed  witli  garden-sauce  in 
ieaion ;  new  potatoc^i,  beets,  beans  and 
pea^T  green  com  and  saccotash.  The 
iest  that  the  houfe  affords  b  set  un^ 
emdgiDgly  bdore  him*  a»d,  though  be 
be  a  uegTO,  ha  ie  served  ot  bis  meah  by 
the  miatresa  herself  and  her  w bite- 
armed  daughters. 

Lucj  u^ed  to  take  an  espeeUd  plea^ 
vae  in  waiting  upon  Johu,  aa  he  «at 
Hka  a  baron  at  tJie  head  of  the  table ; 
helpuig  biin  to  cboiee  morsels  of  the 
Tictoalf,  tilling  his  gloAs  with  eool 
water  or  f^parkling  ciders  and^  in  fine^ 
anticipatiag  all  the  wisbes  of  bis  appe- 
tite«  Many  a  dainty  pie  and  kmf  of 
cake  found  its  way  into  the  luncheon* 
basket,  that  would  have  remained  in 
the  butter/  if  it  bad  not  been  for 
LttOT*8  pro  vi  denote.  The  Colonel** 
handftt  that  jsummer,  fared  sumptnoutsly 
CTery  day,  both  in  the  bou^  and  in  die 
field.  *'Tell  ye,"  smd  old  black  Tite, 
one  day,  moTcd  to  enthusiam  by  db- 
coTering  in  the  bottom  of  tlie  firkin  n 
half  a  dozen  cups  of  custard,  and  a 
bottle  of  currunt  wine  ;  "  ef  Joab 
Sweeny  «lont  jis  get  a  prize*  when  he 
gets  ilifjs  IJiKJsy,  den  der  ain*t  no 
'  bumble- 1  jees,** 

in  tho  evcuiug,  when  the  toil  of  the 
long,  sultry  day  was  over*  John,  after 
making  himsjctf  tidy,  would  frequently 
go  intij  the  parlor*  where  he  would  find 
Lucy  and  little  EUea,  between  whom  a 
very  ardent  friendship  had  been  re- 
vived, so  tlmt  they  wete  aeldom  apart« 
Luc  J  always  welcomed  bim  with  a 
emlle,  that  made  him  forget  in  a  single 
moment  the  weariness  oceasioned  by  a 
whole  day  of  bard  labor.  Sbe  would 
ingijit  upon  hi^  taking  a  acat  in  the  big 
rocking-cbttir ;  and  then  going  to  the 
pianOp  fibe  would  play  over  bis  faTorite 
airs.  She  had  a  sweet  little  warbling 
voice,  like  a  canary  bird*s ;  just  suited 
to  the  aong«  that  John  most  loved  to 
hwir ;  and  1  do  not  believe  that  either 
Jennjr  Lind  or  Sonntag  ever  sung  to  !?o 
Admiring  an  audit*>ry  iw  Lucy  used  to 
hsfe  at  tlie»l  pleasant  little  coocertii!,  in 
the  eveniuga  of  the  haying  season ♦ 
little  p:i]en  thought  her  cousin  Lucy 
the  handsomest  and  mos^t  aceompliahed 
Cteatupe  in  the  world,  and  Johu^a  good 


opinion  was  not  a  -whit  tJie  less  eitaltedi 
Bom^timei?^,  when  Lucy  got  tired  <if 
playing  and  singing,  i*be  and  EEen 
would  go  and  sit  down  together  on  the 
threshold  of  the  front  dtwrway,  with 
their  anns  around  each  other's  waists. 
John  would  take  his  place  upon  the 
broad  step-stone  at  their  feet ;  and 
there  the  three  would  sit  in  the  etiU 
twiligbtf  and  talk  aboot  aU  manner  of 
things,  Lucy  would  tell  over  her  ramin- 
iscciices  of  the  >fisises  Primber's 
school,  and  relate  numerous  anecdotes 
of  her  schoolmates^  until  Ellen  got  to 
know  all  til  a  yotmg  ladies  by  name  m 
well  as  if  aha  bad  adaaOy  beea  ac* 
quainted  with  them  in  person ;  and 
John  was  able,  by  means  of  Lucy*s 
vivid  descriptions,  to  recognize  tbose  of 
them  who  had  been  her  companions  on 
the  occaaioD  of  bis  meetlns  her  in  the 
street  at  Hartford.  Then  John,  in  turn, 
would  give  accounts  of  the  distant  and 
wnnderhd  Genesee  country,  and  tell 
ftories  of  wolvea,  lieais,  panthers  and 
Indians,  some  of  which  were  so  frigbt- 
fult  heard  in  the  dim,  shadowy  gloam- 
ing, that  tbo  girls  wotdd  beg  him  to 
come  and  mt  between  tbem  on  the 
threshold. 

Sometimesi  when  it  was  moonlight, 
they  used  to  go  out  and  sit  on  tho 
bench,  under  tho  big  eko,  or  &trt»ll  up 
and  down  the  gravel  walk  in  tlio  front 
yard,  or  may  be  go  across  the  street  to 
tlie  widow's  cottage.  It  so  happened, 
one  night,  tlmt  they  found  Mrs,  Man- 
ners there,  and  they  all  Lad  a  very 
merry  time  together,  listening  to  the 
anecdotes  which  the  two  matrons  told 
of  the  baby-bood  of  Lucy  and  John. 
MtB^  Daebleigh  gave,  at  great  lengtbt 
a  minute  and  dreumstanttal  account  of 
the  dangerona  accident  which  had  be- 
fallen Lucy  when  she  waa  a  two-year 
old,  in  failing  down  the  cellar  bulk- 
headi  while  John  listened  shudderingly^ 
and  thought  what  a  ghwrny,  sad  colored 
world  It  would  have  bet?n  if  sb©  had 
been  kOkd*  Alter  this,  the  widow  ne- 
ealled  to  mind  some  fwnny  bitby-talk  of 
Litey*i,  and  repeated  it;  and  tbli  tug- 
gested  to  Mrs,  Manners,  some  queer 
speech  or  other  which  John  had  made 
while  be  was  yet  in  petticoats.  Both 
the  ladies  ajpeed  witb  respect  to  the 
marvellous  fondness  which  Lticj  and 
John  hod  manifested  fur  each  other  in 
their  childhood,  and  fortified  their  joint 
testimony  by  alternately  relating  oor- 
roborativ*  incidents. 
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••  And  don't  you  remember,  Polly," 
cried  Mrs.  Manners,  offering  her  snuff- 
box to  her  sister,  "how  they  always 
used  to  play  they  was  husband  and 
wife?" 

**  Law !  well !  I  guess  I  do !"  re- 
plied the  widow.  **  I  remember  the 
first  time  his  pa  ever  got  him  a  new 
pair  of  boots ;  high  ones,  you  know, 
with  legs  to  'em  like  men's — I  re- 
o'lect " 

*'  Oh  !  I  never  shall  forget  it,"  cried 
Mrs.  Manners,  interrupting ;  "  he  come 
right  up  to  our  house,  and  walked  in  as 
proud " 

**  And  said,"  interpolated  Mrs.  Dash- 


"And,  says  he,"  continued  Mrs. 
Manners,  raising  her  voice  and  speak- 
ing more  rapidly,  so  that  her  sister 
gave  up  the  floor  without  further  con- 
test ;  "  and,  says  he,  a  hauling  up  his 
trowsers,  so's  to  show  his  boot-legs ; 
now,  says  he,  I'm  a  man,  like  pa,  and 
big  enough  to  marry  Lucy !" 

"And,  don't  you  think "  began 

the  widow. 

"  And,  if  you'll  believe  me,"  pursued 
the  irresistible  Mrs  Manners,  addressing 
John  and  Lucy,  as  if  they  were  not 
themselves ;  "  both  them  httlo  creturs 
cried  like  babies,  as  they  was,  because 
Miss  Graham,  that  was  up  to  our  house 
a  tailorin',  told  'em,  real  sort  o'  cross 
like,  that  they  want  nigh  old  enough 
yet." 

"  She  was  a  spiteful  cretur,  that  Miss 
Graham,"  said  the  widow. 

"  Indeed  she  was,"  replied  her  sister ; 
**  she  went  up  that  very  nieht,  and  told 
the  deacon's  wife  all  about  it,  and  Sally 
Blake,  that  was,  Sally  Bunn,  that  is 
now,  told  mo  afterwards,  that  a  madder 
woman  she  never  heerd  scold.  Actilly, 
she  whipped  Sally,  and  sent  her  to  bed 
without  any  supper,  when  the  poor 
little  gal  hadn't  done  anything  out  of 
the  way." 

After  this  manner,  the  two  elder  ladies 
oontinned  their  gossip,  to  the  infinite 
edification  and  amusement  of  their 
juniors.  It  was  very  late,  indeed ;  nay, 
almost  ten  o'clock,  when  Mrs.  Manners, 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  narrative  of  the 
adventures  of  Lucy's  first  school-day, 
under  John's  guardianship,  quietly 
slipped  out  into  the  kitchen,  whither 
the  widow  directly  followed  her,  leaving 
Lucy  with  John  and  Ellen  in  the  front 
room.  Presently,  Mrs.  Dashleigh  re- 
turned, and  upon  being  enquired  of  by 


Lucy,  declared  that  Mrs.  Maimers,  hav- 
ing looked  at  the  clock,  had  departed 
in  a  great  haste,  apparently  ouite  for- 
getful that  she  was  leaving  Lucy  be- 
hind her.  Of  course,  when  Lucy  got 
up  from  her  chauv  and  said  that  she 
must  hurry  home  too,  John  rose  also, 
and  offered  to  be  her  beau  across  the 
street ;  and  Ellen  was  going,  too,  but 
her  mother  told  her  it  was  too  late,  and 
that  she  must  stay ;  at  which,  the  little 
damsel  was  greatly  dissatisfied. 

It  was  a  most  lovely  midsummer 
night;  still,  warm  and  fragrant  The 
moon,  in  a  cloudless  sky,  was  nearly  at 
its  full ;  and  its  rays,  at  this  hour,  al- 
most vertical,  came  shimmering  down 
through  the  dense  foliage  of  the  great 
elm  that  stood  in  the  litde  lawn  in  m>nt 
of  Colonel  Manners'  house,  and  silvered 
the  leaves  of  the  lilacs  and  syringas 
which  grew  about  the  door.  The  clumps 
of  shrubbery,  and  the  fruit  trees  in  toe 
orchards,  cast  deep  circular  shadows 
upon  the  ground  beneath  them.  The 
slender  spire  of  the  meeting-house 
steeple,  in  the  village  hard  by,  gtistened 
like  a  silver  needle,  and  stood  up, 
strangely  toll  and  far  away  into  the 
deep  blue  sky.  The  intervale  meadows, 
covered  with  a  dense,  low-lying  mist, 
seemed  like  some  broad  river  or  wide 
arm  of  the  sea;  the  nearer  trees  and 
copses  looming  up  like  islands,  and  the 
hills  beyond,  like  the  distant  further 
shore.  Even  the  sense  of  hearing  aided 
the  illusion;  for  the  subdued  muimur 
of  the  far  off  water-fall  in  the  northern 
glen  sounded  to  the  ear  so  like  the 
noise  of  surf  upon  a  shelving  sandy 
beach,  that  one  suddenly  set  down  upon 
the  spot  would  have  found  it  difficult 
to  realize  that  he  was  in  an  inland  dis- 
trict, many  miles  away  from  the  sea. 
All  else  was  breathlessly  still,  except 
the  chirping  of  the  crickets  and  katy- 
dids, and  the  hushed  whisper  of  the 
zephyr  among  the  leaves,  that  served 
only  to  make  the  silence  audible. 

Now,  John  Dashleigh,  when  he  had 
deliberately  made  up  his  mind  to  do  a 
thing,  never  dreamed  of  putting  off,  with- 
out good  cause,  the  execution  of  hia 
purpose ;  but  proceeded  at  once  to  ac- 
tion, as  soon  as  ever  he  was  ready  and 
had  an  opportunity.  Though  he  had 
but  littie  experience  in  lote  affairs,  his 
common  sense  taught  him  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  be  dilly-dallying  and  hesi- 
tating about  declaring  himself,  and, 
withal,  he  had  been  by  no  means  an 
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mtobaerrant  witness  of  the  weekly  re- 
correftce  of  Joab's  Sondjij  erenuig 
Tiaits,  He  bad,  there fort-t  fully  resolv- 
ed to  av»n  himself  of  the  first  favorable 
oppbrttinity  to  tell  Luey  that  he  loved 
her,  and  to  ask  of  her  tlie  momcDtoii^ 
question,  whether  there  was  any  reason 
for  hitn  to  hope  that  his  love  might  be 
retumed.  I  would  not  have  it  sup- 
posedi  however^  that  John  was  confi- 
dent of  reeeiv  mg  a  reply  such  as  he 
wiebed  t^^  heaj,  for  I  firmly  believe 
there  was  never  in  the  world  a  lover 
more  modest  than  he,  or  who  was  less 
aenHible  of  his  own  merits.  The  hope 
that  be  cherished  bad  just  enough  force 
to  prompt  him  to  avow  hi^  lovo,  **  There 
may  be  a  chance  for  me/^  he  would  aay 
to  Mmself ;  and  I  assure  jou  ho  wits 
not  the  man  to  forego  trying  even  one 
cb&nce  in  a  tbousandt  or  to  Shrink  with 
wnmanly  dread  from  learning  thereby 
the  fate  in  store  for  him. 

John  and  Lncy  had  j^ot  no  furdier 
than  the  gate  of  Colooel  Manners*  front 
vardt  when  he  begaii.  **  Lucyt*'  said 
he,  with  a  tremor  in  his  voice  that 
he  could  not  control,  •*  before  yon 
go  into  the  house,  I  wish  ti>  soy  some- 
thing to  you  which,  perhaps,  may 
displeii^ie  y<m— but  until  you  bid  me 
stop,  or  I  see  you  are  angry  or  annoyed, 
I  shall  speak  on  till  1  have  finished/^ 

Now,  diat  little  puss»  Lucy,  knew  as 
weU  as  John  Dasbloigh  himself  did 
what  he  was  about  to  .say;  ncrerthe- 
Igmi  of  ooitree,  as  is  the  way  with 
wcmiea  at  such  times,  when  they  are 
nothing  loth  to  listen,  she  di^^mbledi 
and  appeared  to  bet  unaware  of  John's 
intc^ntions,  and  affected  a  cool  surprise 
and  faint  wonder ;  though,  if  the  truth 
were  only  known,  it  would  appear  that 
her  heart  was  throbbing  so  wtldly  she 
was  actually  afraid  John  would  hear  its 
thumping,  ''  Fray,  oousin  John/*  wud 
she,  a^  Boon  as  she  dared  to  trust  her 
¥oice,  **  what  can  you  be  going  to  say 
to  mo  tliat  yon  think  will  displc^ase 
mo  7"  '*  1  wish  to  teU  you,  Lucy,"  said 
John,  re[»iyiug  to  the  question  in  the 
only  man  nor  mat  he  was  aooastomed  to 
U4e — that  is  to  say,  in  the  moit  etraigbt^ 
forward  way  in  the  world — **  I  wish  to 
teU  you  tliat  I  love  you  so  well,  that  I 
cannot  find  words  to  express  myself." 

"  Wiy — y  I  John  !**  cried  Lucy,  aa 
if  she  were  very  much  surpriaed^  and 
affecting  a  r(*p  roach  ful  manner. 

"  1  have  onendcd  you,  1  know,"  said 
John,  who,  in  his  fiimplicity,  thought 
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he  bad  shocked  his  fair  cousin  by  lus 
audacious  avi>wal ;  and  bis  heart  grew 
eo  heavy  that  it  come  near  weighing 
him  to  the  ground.  He  looked  down 
into  her  face»  There  was  never  any 
thing  so  beautiful  as  it  was  in  the  Mih 
mooolight  that  shone  upon  it,  Bbe  did 
Dot  labe  her  eyee,  and  be  fek  sure  that 
she  was  angry.  The  feeble  hope  that 
hitherto  bad  sustained  him  died  away 
in  his  heurt^  and  the  void  it  left  ached 
with  a  torture  so  intense  that,  in  spite 
of  his  manhood,  he  could  not  endure  it 
without  complaints  The  wcoids  came 
to  his  hps  without  his  consent,  even 
against  bis  wiU.  ^*  Oh  I  God  1  I  cannot 
bSor  it !"  said  he,  in  a  tone  «o  full  of 
despair  that  Lucy  looked  u^  in  a  sudden 
fright,  and  the  roguish  smilo  which  he 
bad  not  observed  vanished  from  her  lips* 
She  saw  the  expression  of  keen  agony 
appai^nt  upon  bis  pole  features;  and 
the  inattnct  of  coquetry— whicli  I  regret 
to  say  had  a  place  in  her  heart — was  at 
OQCG  shamed  and  subdued,  by  the  &%ht 
of  his  diskless.  She  felt  abnost  ap- 
palled at  finding  herself  loved  with  such 
a  strength  of  paeston ;  and  the  deep 
Bpriuga  of  womatdy  tenderness  wellt^d 
np  in  ner  heart  with  a  sudden  overflow. 
She  had  suspected  herself,  before,  of 
loving  John,  though  abe  had  not  been 
entirely  certain ;  but  from  that  moment 
she  never  doubted  again  that  he  was 
dearer  to  her  than  all  Uic  world  beddes. 
It  may  not  be  fair,  even  for  an  author, 
to  expo^  to  the  world  the  seoreta  of  a 
mmden^s  heart,  but  the  truth  is  that  Luoy 
hnd  been  almost  as  strongly  impressed 
by  John's  appearance  on  the  occ^on  of 
meeting  him  on  the  street  at  Hartford, 
as  he  Bmself  had  been  at  seeing  her> 
The  young  lady  with  whom  slie  used  to 
sleep  at  the  Mi^es  Priniber's  Seminary, 
and  for  whom  she,  at  that  time,  enter- 
tained on  undying  affection,  which  was 
fully  reciprocated — this  young  lady,  I 
eay,  (who  ts,  by  the  by,  at  the  present 
time,  a  rosy  tnatfon  with  four  chubby 
children,)  can  testify,  that  not  long 
aft«r  tlio  occ-asion  which  has  just  been 
alluded  to,  Lucy  confessed  to  her,  in  a 
moment  of  confidence,  that  the  Hand* 
some  Forester  was  her  very  beau-Ideal 
of  manly  beauty ;  and  that  she  wiahed 
^*  heaven  bad  made  her  such  a  man," 
and  had  given  him  the  means  to  dress  a 
little  more  in  accordance  vrith  the  pre* 
vailing  fashions.  No  small  port  of 
Luey*B  surprise,  when  John  dropped 
out  of  the  pear  tree,  was  dne  to  her  r&- 
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cognition  of  Robin  Hood  in  the  person 
of  the  youth  prostrate  at  her  feet,  and 
at  finding  him  to  be  the  cousin  John  of 
whom  she  had  always  preserved  so 
afiEectionato  a  remembrance.  As  I  have 
already  told  you,  the  womanly  instinct 
which  so  seldom  errs,  revealed  to  her 
that  John  was  in  love  with  her;  and 
when  she  came  to  reflect  upon  this  dis- 
covery, she  found  that  it  afforded  her  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction ; 
uiough  she  did  not  as  yet  suspect  how 
nearly  the  condition  of  her  own  heart  re- 
sembled that  of  her  cousin's.  It  was  not  a 
great  while,  however,  before  she  detected 
herself  thinking  that,  if  Joab  were  only 
like  John,  how  much  less  strong  would 
be  her  aversion  to  the  proposed  mar- 
riage. She  was  alone  in  her  room,  be- 
fore the  glass,  striving  to  coax  the  re- 
bellious curls  into  something  like  order, 
and  at  first  she  hardly  dared  to  meet 
the  glance  of  her  own  eyes  in  the  mir- 
ror. She  felt  that  she  was  blushing ; 
and  so  she  leaned  her  head  on  the  little 
white  dimity  toilet  table,  and  did  not 
look  up  again  for  a  long  while.  She 
asked  ner  heart  the  question,  whether 
it  was  not  that  it  loved  John  which 
caused  her  to  wish  that  Joab  resembled 
him ;  and  in  reply  her  deceitful  little 
heart  told  her  a  falsehood,  and  per- 
suaded her  that  the  sentiment  in  ques- 
tion was  nothing  more  than  merely  a 
warm  cousinly  regard  and  affection. 

"  You  are  to  marry  Joab,  you  know," 
whispered  the  heart,  "  and  of  course  it 
is  not  wonderful  you  should  wish  him  to 
be  moro  like  John ;  for  Joab — between 
ourselves— is  anything  but  lovable; 
while  John,"  contmued  the  heart,  throb- 
bing violently,  *Ms  a  handsome,  agree- 
able, noble,  manly  youn^  fellow,  who, 
if  he  had  had  the  one-naif  of  Joab's 
advantages,  would  have  made  just  the 
lover  and  husband  we  have  dreamed 
about  sometimes." 

"Mere  cousinly  regard!"  repeated 
Lucy;  **and  are  you  sure  that  this  is 
all?" 

**  Perfectly  sure,"  faltered  the  heart 

"And  ought  I  not  to  be  somewhat 
careful  of  you,  for  fear  lest  I  shall  lose 
you?"  says  Lucy;  "and  should  I  not 
conduct  myself  towards  John  with  a 
little  more  reserve  ?" 

"Pooh!"  replies  the  heart,  "thank 
you  for  nothing;  let  me  take  care  of 
myself;  and  do  you  treat  John  as  he 
deserves ;  for  he  is  a  kinsman,  worthy 
of  your  best  cousinly  love.     But,"  con- 


tinued the  heart,  with  a  flutter)  "  do  as 
you  please ;  I  am  not  at  all  interested  in 
the  matter." 

"But  on  John's  account;"  persisted 
Lucy.  "  Will  not  he  get  to  loving  me 
too  much,  and  so  be  miserable  when  I 
am  finally  married  to  Joab  ?" 

"  You  are  a  vain,  conceited  creature," 
replies  the  heart ;  concealing  a  pang  of 
sudden  pain,  by  retorting  in  this  way ; 
"  how  do  you  know  that  John  loves  you 
any  more  than  he  ought  to  love  a  cousin 
and  an  old  playmate  T  And  even  if  he 
does  love  you  a  little  more  warmly  than 
this,  he  will  forget  you  easily"  (and 
here  there  was  another  keen  pang,) 
"  and  marry  somebody  else ;"  and  here 
there  came  a  third  pang,  so  violent  that 
Lucy  burst  into  tears,  and  cried  with 
her  head  still  on  the  table,  until  at  last 
she  put  out  her  light  in  a^iurry,  and 
got  into  bed,  where,  after  a  while,  she 
sobbed  herself  to  sleep. 

Now,  though  the  heart  caused  itself  a 
deal  of  distress  by  suggesting  this  notion 
of  John's  marrying  some  other  girl,  it 
could  not  have  done  a  thing  which 
would  have  aided,  to  a  greater  decree, 
the  deception  of  which  it  had  been 
guilty.  For  Lucy  was  thereby  per- 
suaded to  fancy  herself  thinking  of 
John,  as  if  he  were  already  the  lover 
and  suitor  of  this  imaginary  mistress; 
and  her  heart  kept  on  assuiing  her  that 
of  course  there  could  bo  no  danger  of 
loving  him  too  well.  Besides,  this  idea 
prevented  her  from  feeling  for  John 
that  tenderness  which  would  have 
alarmed  her,  and  put  her  upon  her 
guard.  Lideed,  there  were  sometimes, 
when  this  fancy  was  uppermost  in  her 
mind,  that  she  carried  herself  towards 
him  with  a  coolness  and  reserve  which 
caused  him  no  little  pain.  However, 
these  occasions  were  unfrequent ;  for,  as 
I  have  told  you,  in  obedience  to  the  im- 
pulses of  her  heart,  sho  usually  treated 
him  with  the  kindness  and  distinction 
due  to  so  near  and  worthy  a  kinsman. 
But  when,  on  the  night  that  John  de- 
clared his  love,  Lucy  was  forewarned 
by  his  manner  of  his  intention  to  do  so, 
her  treacherous  little  heart  began  to 
beat  with  such  a  tumultuous  deUght  and 
sweet  alarm,  that  it  was  no  longer  able 
to  deceive  its  mistress ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  related,  the  emotion  which  filled 
her  soul  at  the  spectacle  of  John's  an- 
guish, caused  by  ner  supposed  indiffer- 
ence, testified  so  plainly,  with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  her  own  feelings, 
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tbot  she  could  not  help  beinj^  convinced. 
She  ftcknotvliHlgi^d  to  herself  that  she 
lordd  him  witli  all  ber  hemst ;  and  then 
she  hastened  to  relieve  the  pain  that  he 
wm$  Euffenng*  She  took  hia  hand,  and 
with  oat  tliinkitjg  of  herself,  or  giving 
heed  to  the  proprieties  of  miudenly  re- 
serve,  she  looked  up  struight  into  his 

*'John,"  Bald  ehe,  "dear  John;  if  it 
will  ^ve  jrou  pleasure  to  know  that — I 

lore  you ** 

When  Lucjhad  got  as  faros  thi^  she 
hesitated,  and  then  paused;  for  ihosaw 
lluBt  ^e  had  eaid  enough  for  her  pur- 
pon ;  and,  bmdes,  it  i^  somewhat  of  an 
enteiprifle»  for  ft  lady  to  tell  a  gentle- 
mao,  fbr  the  first  time  in  the  worlds 
that  ehe  Wes  him,  except  in  a  whis- 
pered monosjlluhla,  by  way  of  toply  to 
an  urgent  and  oft  repeated  question. 
Bitt,  notwithstanding  Uie  ineoioplete- 
ne^fl  of  the  Acntenee,  John  tJiought  he 
had  never  before  heard  anything  so 
perfect.  He  oould  hardlj  Inlieve  his 
senses,  and  ho  would  have  doubted 
the  evidence  of  his  ears,  but  thwt  this 
iMdmony  wa^  coiroborated  by  the  soft 
bewitching  confusion  of  Lucy^s 
Qer;  for,  wa  sooner  had  sho  eeaj^d 
_^  Rgt  tJuin  abo  dropped  her  eyelids. 
Tod  looked  down  upon  the  ground,  her 
head  drooping  with  modest  eonoem^  at 
the  boldne&s  of  her  speech  \  while  her 
face  was  ^uffosed  with  a  eharuiing  blu.-^b, 
that  could  bo  perceived  even  by  the 
mijonlight* 

For  a  single  moment  John  stood  still 
and  uncovered  his  head.  I  am  not 
not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  during  this 
brief  panose  ho  uttered  a  fen-en t  thanks- 
giving to  the  good  God.  The  impul^  of 
urery  mmi'i  M«rt  pmmpts  him,  when 
siddenly  mads  oonsdont  of  the  gift  of  a 
great  blessing,  or  when  first  assured  of 
delivenifiCB  fttnn  great  peril,  to  do  what ' 
John  Da^hleigb  did ;  but  it  is  not  every 
one  who,  hke  him,  would  obey  hii»  good 
impulses  al  such  a  time,  Lucy  observed 
ibis  ©modon  of  gratitade,  and  its  devout 
exprcedon ;  and  I  assure  you  that  she 
loved  him  none  the  less,  but  rather  the 
more,  for  tliat  the  first  impiil:?e  of  his 
adoration  had  been,  not  towards  her,  but 
to  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  gifts, 
1  fihaU  not  relate  further  what  wa« 
and  done  by  John  and  Lucy,  du- 
;  the  remainder  of  the  time  they  were 
ether  that  memorable  evening;  be* 
ofi,  Bd  they  talked  mottly  in  whis* 
pen,  and  low  murmnrs,  audible  only  to 


themselves,  it  b  plain  enough  that  they 
did  not  wiah  t*>  be  overheard  and  re- 
ported. L*t  it  suffice,  then,  to  say 
tJiat  wlien,  on  hour  afterwardsi,  they 
ported  at  tlie.  step-stone  of  the  front 
door,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the 
shadow  of  a  likc-budh  to  pre^s  a  pro* 
longed  kiaa  upon  her  lip.H,  he  had  a 

gerfect  and  indefeasible  right  so  to  do. 
he  was  entirely  willing  to  be  hidden 
good-night  in  that  pleasant  fashion, — as 
well,  indeed,  she  miglit  be — for  she  had 
promised  to  maity  John,  and  he  had 
pronuaed  to  maoy  Lucy. 

When  Lucy  went  into  the  house  she 
found  her  mother  siting  up  and  waiting 
for  her.  As  soon  as  ^he  took  off  her 
bonnet,  looked  up  at  the  clock,  and,  in 
a  whbper,  began  to  stammer  excuses 
for  stoyhig  out  so  kt#,  her  mother  kid 
down  her  knitting  work,  and  looked  up 
into  her  blushing  face  with  such  a 
shrewd,  kind,  knowing,  enqmiing  smile, 
that  Lucy  was  perijiinuled  by  it  not  to 
put  off  the  confession  which  she  had 
resolved  to  defer  until  the  momiog,  but 
to  tell  at  onc43  what  had  happened. 
She  was  a  little  embarrassed,  and  at  a 
loss  how  to  begin ;  but  when  her  mo- 
ther put  her  arm  about  her  wai^t,  and 
kissed  her  head,  a^  she  leaned  it  against 
her  bosjom,  and  whispered  softly,  **  tell 
me  all  about  it,  my  child,"  the  words 
c^me  of  themselves,  right  out  of  her  f uU 
heart. 

They  sat  there  together  until  the 
candle  burned  down  to  its  socket,  talk- 
ing in  wbbpers ;  while  in  tiie  bedroom 
hn^  by,  the  good  Coloneh  against 
whose  cherished  project  they  were  plot- 
ting, tired  with  his  nl'temoou's  labor  in 
the  hay  fie  Id,  slept,  obli\ious  of  the  dan- 
ger and  hia  coies*  Once  in  a  while  his 
ionoroua,  mettsured  snoring  would  ceofic 
for  a  moment,  and  the  two  women 
would  listen  with  bated  breath,  until, 
with  a  vigorous  puff  and  snort,  the 
sleeper  would  start  off  again  upon 
anomer  heat,  and  the  whispered  con* 
feronce  would  h&  resumed^  At  last, 
when  the  tall,  old*fnsbitincd  clock  in  the 
comer  began  to  splutter  its  warning, 
before  striking  the  hour  of  two,  Mia. 
Manners  kii*^cd  the  glowing  cheek  of 
her  daoghter,  and  with  another  low 
murmured  astsimmee  tliat  she  herself 
would  manage  to  bring  everj-thing  to  a 
happy  result,  bade  her  good-night ;  and 
Lucy,  after  retumiiig  her  mother's  kiss, 
ht  her  camlle  and  tripped  up  stairst  with 
a  heart  as  light  as  love  and  hope  could 
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make  it,  and  her  eyes  as  sparkliug  and 
wide  awake  as  thoy  had  ever  appeared 
of  a  morning,  after  a  long,  sound  night's 
slumber.  When  she  ^t  up  into  her 
chamber,  she  put  her  hght  down  upon 
the  table,  and  went  to  the  open  win- 
dow, to  look  out  upon  the  bench  under 
the  big  ehn  tree ;  a  spot  evermore  to  be 
endeared  to  her  hj  having  been  the 
place  where  she  and  her  lover  had 
plighted  faith  to  each  other. 

The  moon  was  still  shining  brightly, 
and  she  was  not  a  little  starued  at  be- 
holding John  Dashleigh,  standing  with 
Boatswain  in  the  shadow  of  the  tree. 
He  was  not  so  far  off  but  that  she  could 
hear  him  speak,  in  a  low,  quick  tone,  as 
she  came  to  the  window.  "  Don't  be 
afraid,"  said  he,  advancing  towards 
the  house  as  ho  spoke,  until  he  came 
and  stood  amoog  the  thick  lilac-bushes 
that  grew  before  the  parlor  windows. 
'^It's  me,"  said  Jolm,  again  looking 
up. 

**  But  why  have  you  not  gone 
home  ?"  whispered  Lucy,  secretly 
pleased,  withal,  that  her  lover  had  not 
tound  it  in  his  heart  to  go  to  bed  like  a 
sensible  man,  but  had  prefered  to  stay 
out  in  the  moonlight,  haunting  the 
neighborhood  of  the  big  elm,  during  the 
short  hours. 

**  I  saw  that  you  did  not  go  up  to 
your  room,"  replied  John,  "and  so  I 
have  been  waiting  and  watcliing.  You 
have  l)cen  talking  with  Aunt  Betsy?" 

"  Yes ; "  said  Lucy  with  great  vi- 
vacity, **  and  it's  all  right !  I  have  told 
her  everything,  and,  just  as  we  thought, 
she  is  on  our  side !     Hurrah !" 

**Aud  what  does  she  say?"  asked 
John,  eagerly. 

**I  mustn't,  on  any  account,  tell 
papa,  at  present.  She  will  manage  all 
that—" 

"And  Joab?" 

**Ah!  that's  the  worst  of  it,  John. 
She  says  that  I  must  let  Joab  continue 
his  horrid  visits,  though  I  may  toll  him 
that  I  don't  like  eitlier  him  or  his  visits, 
and  will  never  be  willing  to  marry  him. 
After  that,  she  says,  he  can  have  no 
reason  to  complain  whatever  may 
happen." 

**  Well,"  said  John,  in  a  doubtful 
tone,  •*  for  my  part  I  must  own  that  I 
tliink  the  plainest  and  most  straight- 
forward way  is,  usually,  the  best  way. 
However,  Aunt  Betsy  is  a  very  wise 
and  sensible  woman,  and — " 

At  this  moment.    Boatswain,   upon 


whose  doggish  nature  and  sensibilitiei 
the  moonlight  had  been  exercising  its 
wonted  in4^ence,  and  who,  besides, 
though  evidently  unwilling  to  enter- 
tain ill-natured  suspicions,  conceming 
John's  motives  in  lurking  about  the 
house  at  midnight,  had,  nevertheless,  i& 
secret,  been  greatly  disturbed  in  his 
mind  thereby,  Boatswain,  I  say,  sud- 
denly threw  back  his  head,  stuck  his 
nose  into  the  air,  and  through  the  wide 
calibre  of  his  capacious  throat  eave 
vent  to  an  obstreperous  howl,  which 
was  intended  partly  as  a  serenade  to 
the  man  in  the  moon,  and  partly  by 
way  of  respectful,  but  earnest  remon- 
strance against  the  further  continuance 
of  John's  singular  and  ill-timed  pro- 
ceedings. 

**  Heavens !  what  a  noise !"  cried 
Lucy,  who  had  been  at  first  almost 
scared  out  of  her  wits  by  Boatswain's 
outcry. 

**Hush-sh,  hush  up!  get  out,  yon 
brute !"  cried  John,  stamping  on  the 
ground. 

**  Ow-ow-oo-o-o-o-woo,"  howled  the 
dog,  still  with  his  muzzle  pointing  to- 
wards the  zenith,  but  looking  sideways 
at  John  with  an  intelligent  leer,  as  if  he 
would  say,  "  I'm  right,  and  you  know 
it  You  ought  to  be  a-bed  at  this  time 
o'  night,  and  not  be  hero  under  Lucy's 
window.  You're  a  young  man,  and 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  probably  dont 
mean  any  harm ;  but  your  conduct  isn't 
proper,  can't  help  saying  so— ow  ow-oo- 
o-woo." 

John's  conscience  was  smitten  bj 
this  reproof,  which  was  as  inteUigibk 
as  if  it  had  been  uttered  in  the  plainest 
English.  So  he  threw  up  a  kiss  to 
Lucy,  and  she  dropped  one  down  to 
him,  and  they  bade  each  other  good- 
night Then  Lucy  pretended  to  draw 
the  curtains  close,  but  left  a  peep-hole 
through  which  she  watched  John  as  he 
went  along  down  the  gravel  walk,  ac- 
companied by  Boatswain,  who  appeared 
to  be  exceedingly  gratified  at  his  re- 
treat ;  though,  to  be  sure,  when  John 
turned  to  latch  the  wicket  after  liim,  the 
dog  came  up  and  licked  his  hand,  snuff- 
ing and  wagging  his  tail  with  an  apolo- 
getic manner;  as  if  to  express  a  hope 
that  no  offense  whatever  would  be  taken 
at  his  well-meant  outcry,  but  that  the 
cordial  friendship,  which  ever  since  the 
affair  of  the  pear-tree  had  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  might,  notwithstandii^ 
continue  unbroken. 
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John  stood  upon  the  doorstep  of  his 
mother's  cottage  untQ  he  saw  the  light  ex- 
tinguished in  Lucy's  room.  Then,  softly 
pressing  the  latch,  and  gently  pushing 
the  door  ajar,  he  went  in,  and  was  walk- 
.  ing  on  tiptoe  across  the  narrow  kitchen 
floor,  towards  the  stairs  that  led  to  his 
attic,  when  he  heard  his  mother's  voice 
calling  to  him  in  a  suhdued  hut  distinct 
tone.  Ho  turned  and  went  to  the  door 
of  her  little  bedroom.  She  was  in  bed, 
leaning  on  her  elbow ;  while  little  Ellen 
slept  soundly  by  her  side,  with  the 
moonlight  shining  in  <  upon  her  pretty 
face. 

•*  I  have  disturbed  you,  I'm  afraid, 
mother,"  said  John. 

•*  No,  my  son,  I  have  not  yet  been 
asleep,  to-night,"  said  Mrs.  Dashleigh, 
and  then,  in  a  moment  after,  she  asked, 
••  What  does  Luc^  say  ?" 

"Mother!"  cned  John,  in  surprise. 

"Did  you  think,  my  darling,  I 
had  not  guessed  your  secret?"  said 
Ae  widow.  Then  there  was  a  pause, 
while  the  kitchen  clock  ticked  loudly. 
'*  She  is  mine,  mother,"  said  John,  at 
last.     "Thank  God!" 

"  Thank  God,"  repeated  the  widow, 
suddenly  l^nng  down  with  her  face  upon 
the  pillow.  Poor  woman ;  the  instinct 
of  a  mother's  heart  had  revealed  to  her 
that  John  was  loving  his  fair  cousin  so 
well  that  his  life's  happiness  was  staked 
upon  the  issue.  She  had  divined  his 
resolution  to  leave  his  home  and  seek  in 
absence  to  conquer  his  passion  if  he 
should  fail  to  win  Lucy's  love. 

"  Then  you  know  all,  mother  ?"  asked 
John. 

••  I  knew  that  you  loved  Lucy,"  re- 
plied the  widow,  looking  up. 

••  And  aunt  Betsy  ?" 

**She  went  home  alone  to-night  on 
purpose  to  give  you  the  opportunity  to 


speak  to  Lucy  which  she  thought  yon 
wished  for." 

"God  bless  her!"  said  John,  with 
fervency. 

"  I  have  been  watching  you  through 
the  window  all  the  livelong  night,"  con- 
tinned  Mrs.  Dashleigh.  *  *  I  haven't  had 
my  eyes  off  from  you  since  you  first 
went  out  till  you  came  to  the  door  again. 
I  saw  you  sitting  on  the  bench  with 
Lucy,  in  the  shadow,  and  though  I 
couldn't  see  you  then  so  plain,  I  guessed 
you'd  been  successful.  So  I  went  to 
bed,  but  stin  kept  peeping  through  the 
window;  but  when,  after  she  went  in« 
you  stayed  in  the  yard,  walking  about 
so  like  a  distracted  person,  I  feared  all 
had  gone  wrong." 

"No,  mother,"  cried  John,  gaily; 
'*  all  is  right ;  at  least,"  said  he  correct- 
ing himself,  "all  but  getting  Uncle 
Starr's  consent;  that  yet  remains  to  be 
done." 

"Just  leave  that  matter  to  your  aunt 
Betsy,"  said  his  mother.  "She  can 
bring  it  about,  she  says ;  though  I  don't 
well  see  how.  But  now  kiss  me,  and 
«run  to  bed.  You'll  not  feel  like  haying 
it  to-morrow,  poor  boy." 

"  Humph !"  said  John,  shaking  him- 
self; "why,  mother,  I  could  pitch  a 
ton  of  hay  over  the  big  beam  in  five 
minutes,  and  not  feel  it !  I'm  as  strong 
as  an  ox.  Never  fear  that  I  shan't  do 
a  good  day's  work  to-morrow.  A  light 
heart  makes  light  labor." 

And,  in  point  of  fact,  when  the  sun 
went  down  after  his  next  rising,  John 
had  performed  such  wonders  in  the 
hayfield,  that  to  this  day  old  Tite  re- 
counts them  by  way  of  illustrating  his 
favorite  theory  of  the  degeneracy  of  the 
later  generation ;  until  at  last  the  story 
has  grown  so  marvellous  as  to  be  be- 
yond sober  belief. 


(To  b«  eontiBQed.) 
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THE  recent  death  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  affords  a  fit  occasion  for 
placing  on  record  some  memorials  of  his 
life,  with  such  reflections  as  may  be 
suggested  by  an  impartial  survey  of  his 
career. 

Nicholas  was  bom  in  the  year  179C. 
His  birth  took  place  at  Gatshina,  an 
Imperial  country-seat  about  thirty  miles 
from  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  His 
elder  brothers,  Alexander  and  Constan- 
tine,  were  educated  under  the  eye  of 
the  Empress-grandmother,  Catharine, 
according  to  the  French  system  in 
vogue  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Nicholas  and  his 
younger  brother,  Michael,  remained  in 
charge  of  their  mother,  a  princess  of 
Wiirtemberg.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  purity  of  mind,  of  just  and  ele- 
vated sentiments,  and  of  warm  domestic 
affections.  Both  of  the  brothers  were 
children  at  the  time  of  the  terrible 
catastrophe,  in  which  the  life  of  their 
father  was  sacrificed.  They  could  only 
remember  him  by  the  acts  of  paternal 
fondness  which  they  were  not  too  young 
to  experience. 

After  the  accession  of  Alexander  I. 
to  the  throne,  the  Empress-mother  con- 
tinued to  devote  herself,  with  consci- 
entious fidelity,  to  the  education  of  her 
children.  To  her  example  and  influ- 
ence, the  Emperor  Nicholas  was  doubt- 
less greatly  indebted  for  his  strong 
religious  convictions,  his  masculine 
sense  of  honor,  and  the  prevailing 
earnestness  of  his  character.  Among 
his  early  instructors,  the  most  prominent 
was  Storch,  the  celebrated  writer  on 
Political  Economy,  whom  Nicholas  was 
accustomed  to  refer  to  in  after  life  with 
emphatic  gratitude  and  commendation. 
The  imperial  pupil  possessed  a  ready 
and  tenacious  memory,  and  uncommon 
quickness  of  perception ;  but  the  tenden- 
cy of  his  intellect  was  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  military  sciences,  engineering, 
and  fortification,  than  of  literature. 
After  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte,  the 
two  brotliers  traveled  over  Europe, 
visiting  England  and  the  most  cele- 
brated capitals  on  the  Continent.  One 
of  the  Imperial  party  on  this  journey, 
was  the  well-known  Prince  Pcuihkie- 
witch,  at  that  time  a  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  in  the  Russian  service.    In  1817, 


Nicholas  was  married  to  a  Princess  of 
Prussia,   sister  of   the   present    king. 
This  union  proved  singularly  happy. 
His  wife  was  a  woman  of  admirable  con- 
sistency of  character,  remarkable  for  tiie 
modesty  of  her  deportment,  her  mild 
and  affectionate  disposition,  and  her  de- 
cided domestic  tastes.   From  the  period 
of  his  marriage,  Nicholas  led  the  life  of 
a  quiet  private  citizen,  entering,  with 
keen  zest,  into  the  pleasures  of  lus  file- 
side,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  hap- 
piness of  his  family,  his  mother,  and  a 
few  intimate  friends   and  favorites,  to 
whom  he  was  greatly  attached.      He 
found  employment  for  his  time  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  talent  for  drawing  and 
Eainting,  and  in  military  exercises  with 
is  regiments  of  guards. 
In  1823,  his  brother  Constantine,  the 
heir-apparent  to  the   crown,  resigned 
his  claims  to  the  succession,  and  Nicho- 
las took  his  seat  at  the  cabinet  ooim- 
cils,  which  were  held,  for  the  most  part, 
under  the  direction   of  Count  Anikt- 
sheff,   whom  Alexander,    in   the    last 
years  of  his  reign,  had  entrusted  with 
almost  unlimited  power.     The  Count 
was  of  a  haughty  and  domineering  tem- 
per, violent  in  his  prejudices,  repolsife 
m  his    manners,   and    accustomed  to 
treat  almost  every  one  with  a  certain 
degree  of  contempt,  not  even  always 
excepting  the  young  Imperial  councilor. 
The  presence  of  Nicholas  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  cabinet  was,  indeed,  a  mere 
formality.     At  that  time,  he  had  given 
no  promise  of  his  future  greatness,  nor 
was   the  vigor  of   his  character  sos- 
pected    even    by    his    most     familitf 
friends.     He  was  regained  by  the  court, 
and  by  the  public   in    generaL  as  a 
man  of  ordinary  stamp,  without   any 
presage   of   the   qualities   which    snb- 
sequently  ripened    in    the    energetic, 
impulsive,  and  persistent  Czar.     Not 
that    he    ever  assumed  the  mask  of 
the  hypocrite  to  conceal  his  natural  en- 
dowments.   Whatever  may  have  been 
his  faults,  no  one  could  justly  chaise 
him  with  insincerity.     Both  in  his  poo- 
lic  and   private   relations,   and  to  the 
latest  moment  of  his  life,  his  open  and  in- 
genuous disposition  was  free  from  every 
stain  of  duplicity.     The  germs  of  the 
eminence  which  ho  attained  as  sover- 
eign of  a  vast  empire  were  latent  in  his 
organization.     They  were    quickened 
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into  li^  and  Ittiuriatitly  deirelf^pcd 
bj  }C\%  accession  to  power,  and  hj  the 
declric  iiiflueiice  of  mighty  events. 

In  the  aatuiHD  of  1825,  AJes^uidcir 
Trent  t^*  Tagaomg,  a  port  on  the  tea  of 
KmM*  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  declin- 
ing heaiiln  and  that  of  h\A  wife  the  Ktn- 
ptes«  Elizabctlu  His  condition  wod 
»O0!n  aicgravmted  by  an  attack  of  the 
Cdnaeaa  fever,  and*  after  a  sbort  ill- 
Djesst  he  breathed  hie  last.  Puiing 
tlie  I'arions  stages  of  his  malady — as  mo 
telegraph  of  any  kind  had  tlien  been 
intmdaeed  into  Rii£oa— couriers  w«ie 
diapatehed  at  lea^t  onee  a  day  ^m 
Tasanfog  to  St.  Petersburg,  with 
bulfetlns  fiN>m  the  physicians,  an- 
nouncing the  state  of  the  Emperor's 
health*  About  twelve  hours  before 
his  death,  a  remarkable  ameliora- 
tion in  his  disease  was  apparent,  and 
the  iiitellig^nca  w^a  immediately  an- 
nounced to  the  Imperial  famyy*  Am 
•Qom  as  it  reached  the  capital,  a  thanki^ 
gfving  service  was  ordered  in  the  chapel 
ef  the  palace,  at  which  the  Empress- 
mother,  Nichols,  the  rest  of  the  fomilj, 
and  a  few  of  the  mo^i  intimate  attend- 
ants on  the  Court,  were  present.  On 
iltia  ooisaEiiom  Nicholas,  for  the  £r^t 
time  probably,  ediibited  that  devotion 
lo  bis  fimiily  and  his  country,  and  those 
energetic  traita  of  character,  which  had 
hitherto  escaped  even  the  watchful  eye 
of  hirt  fond  mother. 

Scarcely  had  the  service  begun,  when 
axkotber  courier  arrived  with  the  tidings 
of  theEinperor'ft  death  ♦  The  dispatch » 
whoi.4^  <M)ntent^  were  anticipated  by  the 
ominouH  black  ^eal,  was  handed  at  once 
to  Nichola'i.  He  stepped  to  the  priest, 
and  the  Te  Deum  was  interrupted. 
The  Ernpresfs- mother,  who  ^m  *u^ated 
in  a  chair  near  the  altar,  amJetiitiXMi  the 
meaning  of  the  interruption,  at:id  fainted 
ou  the  &f>ot.  Restored  to  conscious- 
neasi  she  exckimed,  **Poor  Hussio,'* 
pt0bably  di.-<trufftiug  the  g^xid  faith  of 
Constantine'ii  resignation,  and  dreading 
a  bloody  strife  between  the  brotheria, 
with  the  inovitAble  con^uenee  of 
civil  war.  Kicholas  in»tantlr  beckoned 
to  the  prieiit,  and  ordering  htm  to  bring 
tlia  Gospel  and  the  Crriss  before  his 
mother,  iraracdiately  took  the  oath  of 
aDfigiance  to  his  elder  brother,  tUen  re- 
siding in  Warsaw.  The  mournful  news 
warn  directly  forwarded  frt>m  Taganrog 
to  Constant  me,  Ita  reception  placed 
him  in  a  pniuful  dilemma.  For  nearly 
two  days  be  hesitated  to  confirm  his  re- 


si^ignadon,  and  to  relinquish  forever  thi 
hope  of  wealing  the  Russian  crown* 
Ili"?  better  genius  at  length  prevailed, 
and  be  sent  his  final  decLsion  to  SU 
Petersburg,  with  bis  oath  of  allegtaace 
to  his  brother  Nicholas.  Prtsviously, 
however,  in  accordance  with  a  iieaati>rial 
ukase,  the  oath  of  aUegiance  to  Cunstou- 
tine  had  been  taken  bj  the  authorities 
in  8t.  Fetersbuig,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Empire, 

The  di^eontented  spiritainthecapi^ 
who  had  been  seeking  the  opportumty 
for  an  outbreak,  endeavored  to  take  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  ooeaston  for  the  f  urther- 
auce  of  their  sohemes*  The  maaa  of 
the  people  and  of  the  sotdiem  were 
thrown  into  a  state  of  dismal  perplojdtjt 
Nicholas  was  represented  as  a  usurper. 
Public  feeiiug  was  ejcclted  against  bim^ 
although  the  conspiracy*  In  fuct,  was  di- 
rected, not  against  hiapereon,  butagainst 
the  principle  of  autocracy*  The  insur- 
rection broke  out  on  the  ven'  day  that 
was  appointed  for  taking  the  oath  of 
aUe^auce  to  the  new  Emperor^  It  was 
beaded  by  several  officers  of  the  Guards* 
whose  induenccwith  the  soldiery  gtuned 
them  over  to  the  movement.  The  de* 
tails  of  this  unfortunate  enterprise  ar^ 
geDCraUy  familiar  to  the  public;  bui^ 
the  following  incident  has  never  bef<;wfr 
appeared  in  print. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  Guards  fi>r 
paying  their  salute  to  Nicholas,  on  his  ao- 
ce.'^sion  to  the  Crown,  was  on  the  immense 
equure  before  the  Imperial  Pa!iu?e.  It 
had  been  already  rumored  that  mm&  of 
th«  laments  in  the  barracks^  had.  de- 
termined not  to  take  the  oath.  The 
people  were  roused  to  a  high  pitch 
of  cjicitement  in  regard  to  the  nlJeged 
uijurpation,  and  began  to  ^tticr  in  dark 
snd  threatemng  groups.  The  staff  of 
the  Emperor,  with  his  aides-de-camp, 
mmny  of  whom  comutanded  different 
regiments,  went  to  tli#  barracks  to  sum- 
mon tlie  soldiers  to  the  reod««vou«.  Ni- 
cholas,  accompanied  only  by  a  Eingia 
person,  the  Baron  DeUingihausent  a  cap- 
tain in  the  guards,  appeared  on  the  peri- 
style of  the  palace,  to  meet  the  people* 
The  cry  tumultuou-'*ly  arose  from  the 
crowd — **  You  are  not  the  bwful  Ciar; 
you  ought  not  to  wrong  your  brother  S" 
Nicbol^  stood  calmly  before  the  frantio 
uittltitude,  and  attempted  to  give  a  true 
explanation  of  the  case«  Diffen«nt  bab> 
taiions,  chiefly  composed  of  the  con- 
spiratora,  already  stood  on  the  oppoaitd 
Bide,  thouting  the  name  of  CouBtantint 
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and  of  "  Constitution,"  which,  following 
the  instructions  of  tho  oflScor,  they  be- 
lieved to  bo  the  name  of  his  wife.  One 
of  the  generals.  Baron  Fredericks,  who 
commanded  a  regiment  of  the  Emperor's 
body-guard,  had  been  wounded  at  the 
barraclcs.  The  colonel  commanding  un- 
der him,  a  Swiss,  named  Stuerlcr,  was 
killed  on  the  spot,  hy  a  stroke  of  the 
sword  in  the  hands  of  Prince  Shopine- 
Rostoffsky,  a  captain  of  a  company,  and 
one  of  tho  leading  conspirators.  Tho 
general  was  brought  into  the  palace 
senselesfs,  with  the  gaping  wound  in  his 
throat,  and  carried  before  the  Emperor. 
At  the  same  moment  a  company  of  tho 
regiment  of  Preobrajensky,  led  bv  cap- 
tain Nassacken,  marched  rapidly  to- 
wards the  peristyle,  hidted  at  the  dis- 
tance of  some  thirty  yards,  and  loaded 
their  pieces  at  the  command  of  the  offi- 
cer. For  Nicholas,  it  was  a  moment 
of  terrible  suspense.  lie  could  not 
avoid  the  presumption  that  the  soldiers 
before  him  were  a  band  of  armed  con- 
spirators. Turning  quickly  to  Dellings- 
hausen,  he  said,  **  I  remain  where  I  am. 
Do  you  go  into  the  palace,  and  tell  the 
Empress  to  Conceal  the  hereditary  Grand 
Duke."  In  tho  midst  of  personal  dan- 
ger, it  was  his  principal  care  to  preserve 
the  life  of  the  legitimate  and  direct  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne.  Dellingshausen 
went  into  the  palace  as  directed,  while 
the  Czar  remained  alone  to  face  tho 
gathering  tempest.  The  company  of 
soldiers,  after  loading  their  pieces,  re- 
sumed their  precipitate  march,  pene- 
trated the  crowd,  cleared  the  space  be- 
fore the  peristyle,  fonned  in  a  square, 
and  turned  their  bayonets  against  the 
multitude.  It  was  only  then  that  Ni- 
cholas became  aware  of  the  friendly 
intention  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  the 
first  to  hasten  to  his  rescue  from  the 
infuriated  populace. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  loyal  regi- 
ments at  the  Palace,  they  drew  up  in 
line,  opposite  the  insurgents — the  Czar, 
was  again  surroanded  by  a  numerous 
staff,  including  all  the  generals  in  com- 
mand, and  tl^  Grand  Duke  Michael, 
ealloped  off  to  the  revolted  troops,  to 
demand  an  explanation  of  their  conduct. 
The  grenadiers  of  the  body-guard,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  determined  in  their 
disaffection,  on  being  asked,  **What 
are^ou  doing,  boysT»»  presented  arms, 
sa^g,  "We  revolt,  your  Imperial 
Highness."  Sooh  were  the  elements 
atwofk. 


The  movement  was  soon  suppressed. 
In  justice  to  Nicholas,  it  must  be  said, 
that,  he  endeavored  to  avoid  bloodshed, 
to  the  last  extremity.  He  first  ordered 
the  artillery  to  fire  over  tho  heads  of  the 
the  masses.  This  attempt  proved  inef- 
fectual and  he  was  vehemently  urged  bj 
his  brother,  and  the  generals,  to  hesitate 
no  longer.  A  second  volley  was  fired 
killing  and  wounding  about  four  hund- 
red ot  the  insurgents.  They  now  scat- 
tered in  every  direction.  They  were 
not  hotlv  pursued,  and  succeeded  m 
making  their  escape.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  the  principal  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt, were  brought  to  trial,  before  t 
special  board  of  military  Commission- 
ers, and  tho  different  sentences,  pro- 
nounc4Hl  by  them,  were  not  set  aside  by 
the  Emperor. 

The  accession  of  Nicholas  to  power, 
was,  accordingly,  by  a  thorny  and  blood- 
stained path.  But  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  he  resolved  to 
present  an  example  of  governing  the 
country  by  absolute  will,  without  the 
ceremony  of  a  constitution.  His  faith 
in  tho  principle  of  autocracy,  was 
boundless.  He  aimed  at  once  to  efface 
from  the  memory  of  his  people,  the 
tragic  circumstance  which  inaugurated 
his  reign.  Every  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment was  burdened  with  colossal  abuses. 
Some  of  those  abuses  wero  inherent  in 
the  principle  of  despotism,  but  the 
greater  number  of  them  wore  the  effect 
of  maladministration.  The  youthful 
Czar  engaged  in  the  work  of  reform, 
with  energy  and  self-devotion.  For 
months  he  labored  with  such  intensity, 
OS  to  impair  his  eye-sight.  He  endea- 
vored to  surround  himself  with  new 
men — men,  who  were  distinguished  in 
public  opinion,  as  well  as  at  court,  for 
their  talents  and  integritv.  The  va- 
rious branches  of  the  administration, 
were  entrusted  to  such  persons.  He 
wished  to  employ  them  m  the  higher 
departments  of  the  Govcnunent,  re- 
placing the  men  of  mere  routine  and 
tradition,  with  younger  and  more  gifted 
individuals.  But  his  judgment  of  char- 
acter was  far  from  infallible — in  fact, 
he  had  little  insight  into  human  nature* 
and  hence,  thougn  sometimes  successfol 
in  the  choice  of  his  senranta,  he  was 
often  deceived  bj  bold  and  ambitious 
pretenders.  From  this  defect  of  per- 
ception, he  nercr  wholly  reoovemd. 
He  was  obUged  to  make  hia  aelectioa 
firom  a  oompcuratiyelj  limited  nui^ier  of  • 
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person 9.  la  RiL^sia,  the  ndministratiini 
u  exclusively  in  tbe  hands  of  the  nobi- 
lity* who,  in  re3pi?ct  of  ssoeial  aivd  offi- 
cM  positidQ,  are  divided  into  fourteen 
daflses.  As  a  general  rule,  each  cta^s 
omre^ponds  witTn  a  certain  office,  which 
eannnt  be  filled  by  a  person  bt'ltrnging 
to  a  higher  or  lower  class,  Pn>mt*tioa 
from  one  step  to  another  in  thi«  scale, 
depends  oti  the  length  of  twilive  service 
in  each  clftss ;  and  acoordlng^ly  the  high- 
ef  offices  are  bestowed  in  proportion  to 
age,  rather  than  to  capacity*  Senility 
is  thus  made  to  command  a  premium, 

Nicholas  perceived  the  disustpons 
effecrs  of  smch  im  organization,  and  soon 
ftfter  hid  aocession  to  the  throne,  at- 
tempted ta  make  every  office  dependent 
on  an  examination  as  to  character  and 
DhiUty.  Bnt  this  reform^  Uke  many 
other-*,  died  in  embrj'O,  StiU,  ho  sub- 
jected the  machinery  of  State  to  a  par- 
tiid,  and,  of  conr^^  sM^mewbat  snperficial 
le^i^&ntxation.  Rut  on  the  whole,  bo 
may  justly  be  called  a  reformer,  and, 
indeed^  in  many  re^spects,  is  entitled  to 
the  name  of  a  creator.  He  erodlcatt^d 
many  evils,  or  at  least  changed  their 
ibrms  and  mitigated  their  effi^ts.  On 
llie  other  hand,  however,  he  spread  the 
seeds  of  new  evils,  which,  in  some  eases, 
were  no  less  deleterfocbs  in  their  action 
than  those  which  they  supplanted,  Hts 
tntentious,  it  cannot  be  denied,  were 
noble  and  elevated.  In  jud^ng  of  their 
character,  we  fhould  regard  them  from 
his  own  point  of  view.  They  always 
proceeded  from  deep  and  conscientious 
convictions.  He  executed  mnny  jadi- 
doas  reforms,  wMle  he  abandoned  others 
almost  tiie  moment  after  their  concep- 
Ibn,  Tbif  rlciUation  In  bis  mdicy 
fbrms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  his  reign,  Xfany  of  bis  best 
defftgns  were  frustrated  by  the  c^tld  and 
snBcn  opposition  of  thos^e  by  whom  he 
was  ?nmmnded.  His  own  indecision 
added  to  the  difficnlty  of  execution.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  he  proposed 
to  alleviate  the  censorship  of  foreign 
and  domestic  pubUinlions,  andto  eulet^e 
the  freedom  of  the  press.  Hut  in  the 
Hfonrse  of  his  administration,  the  cen- 
llirsbip  heeame  more  severe  than  before^ 
He  was  deeply  convinced  of  the  para- 
lydng  influence  of  serfdom  upon  the 
nattfinal  welfare  and  development.  He 
sincerely  de&ired  its  abolition,  or  at 
least,  its  essential  modification.  Yet 
serfdom  survives  him,  luhject  to  the 
same  conditions  as  when  he  ascended 


the  thmne,     Nicholas  wished  to  traas- 

fotm  the  serfs  into  owners  of  borae- 
stcads,  on  oonditiuns  not  burdensome  to 
them,  or  ruinous  to  the  pobiiity,  who 
heretofore  had  enjoyed  absolute  posses- 
sion  of  the  sotL  He  issued  a  ukase  on 
tJiis  subject,  bnt  its  provisions  were 
never  carried  into  effect.  Afterwards, 
he  proposed  to  secure  the  homestead  as 
a  dependence  on  the  landlord,  submit- 
ting  the  relations  between  proprietors 
and  laborers  to  stringent  rules,  and 
placing  every  detail  under  the  safeguard 
of  the  iaw.  With  this  view  he  pablished 
a  ukase  concerning  inventories,  or  the 
labor  due  from  the  serf  to  the  proprietor^ 
stating  the  remunemtion  to  be  received 
by  the  farmer  in  arable  land,  pasturage, 
houses,  cattle,  atid  the  like;  bnt  this 
ukafc  also  failed  to  be  put  into  e:Kecti- 
tion. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  apparent 
mi  steadiness  of  purpose  in  Nicholas  was 
a  deficiency  of  intellectual  power-  He 
was  able  to  conceive  and  oomprehend 
the  general  features  of  any  important 
CO mbi nation — in  this  respect,  he  wa« 
@n{>erior  to  all  the  Ruasan  noblemen  in 
his  coundls,  as  well  ad  to  all  contem- 
porary sovereigns — hut  he  had  not  the 
capacity  to  di^ntangle  and  master  the 
details  of  a  project,  so  as  to  complete 
its  practical  realization.  For  this,  ho 
was  obliged  to  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  his  mbi^ters  and  other  official 
functionaries,  Bot  tbey  were  usually 
opposed  tfi  bis  plans,  and  would  lead  no 
ajti  to  their  accomplishment.  The  nar- 
rowness of  their  mental  vision t  their 
long-cherished  prejudices,  their  dread 
of  innovation,  and  their  attach  men  t  to 
the  ajicient  muf  ty  routine,  forbade  thetn 
to  sympathise  with  his  pnrpoica,  and 
arreyed  tbera  in  hojstility  to  his  snggcs* 
lions.  No  one,  not  even  the  most  bitter 
enemy  of  Nicholas,  can  call  in  question 
his  good  intentions,  or  deny  that  he 
aimed  at  the  highest  good  of  hiis  Em- 
pire, He  wished  to  develop  the  intel- 
ieotual  powers  of  the  nation,  as  well  as 
to  erpand  its  immeasurable  resonrcea  of 
a  material  character.  But  he  attempt^ 
ed  an  impossibility  in  excluding  from 
the  motive  powers,  by  which  be  would 
act  on  mind  and  matter,  the  most  in- 
spiring principle  of  haman  action — the 
to¥e  of  liberty.  In  h'm  opinion,  Ruscia 
was  never  to  throw  off  the  awaddling- 
clotbes!  of  infancy.  He  committed 
numerous  blunders — some  of  them  pro- 
ceeding from  fus  temper,  others  from  iht 
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defects  of  his  intellect;  l»ut  they  arc 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  tlie  impossibility 
of  coinbiiiinfi:  pnipressive  civilization 
with  the  principle  of  authority,  or  worse 
still,  with  the  ex«'rci.'»o  of  privilef^e. 

It  is  Iwyond  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  unfold  the  nuccessive  acts  and  events 
of  his  n*ipn,  or  to  trace  the  steps  bjr 
which  his  character  became  tempered 
to  the  hardness  of  steel.  Everything 
tended  to  inspire  Nioliolos  with  a  souse 
of  his  own  infidlibility.  He  became 
dogmatic  in  judgment  and  arbitrary  in 
will.  His  capacities  gained  new  strength 
by  exercise,  his  devotion  to  business 
increased  his  knowledge  of  affairs,  and 
all  his  resources  were  amscientiously 
devoted  to  the  administration  of  the 
government.  Still  he  often  ]»roved  un- 
egual  to  the  task.  In  the  early  portion 
ol  his  reign,  he  consulted  freely  with  his 
ministers  and  favorites,  ndying,  in  a 
great  degree,  on  their  opinions,  mid 
permitting  himself  to  ho  guided  by  their 
superior  information  and  experience. 
But,  subsequently,  he  grasped  the  reins 
of  empire  with  a  strong  hand,  making 
use  of  his  advisers  as  instruments  to 
accomplish  Iris  plans.  In  this  respect, 
he  followed  the  example  of  Louis  XIV. . 
in  his  advanced  age. 

Among  the  most  imjwrtant  acts  of 
his  government,  was  the  fonnation  of  a 
systematic  legal  code,  together  with  the 
melioration  of  the  criminal  law,  includ- 
ing the  abolition  of  the  knout  us  a  mode 
of  punishment.  In  his  principles  of 
political  economy,  he  was  a  decided 
protectionist.  The  prosperity  of  Rus- 
sia was  greatly  promoted  mider  this  sys- 
tem, and  to  its  early  adoption  she  is  now 
indebted  for  her  power  to  resist  the 
combined  resources  of  the  coalition. 
Ho  organized  the  army,  and  in  fact, 
created  the  navy.  His  time  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  with  the  details  ot  the 
military  organization  and  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  government.  He  wished 
to  reduce  the  whole  nation  to  the  strict- 
ness of  military  rule,  believing  that  this 
would  bo  the  most  effectual  check  to  the 
progress  of  a  free  spirit    among    the 

?ounger  portions  of  the  population, 
'hus,  he  ordered  the  pupils  in  the 
gymnasiums  and  universities  to  wear 
uniform,  and  placed  these  institutions 
under  the  superintendence  of  militanr 
men.  The  medical  and  surgical  schools 
in  St.  Peterslmrg  were  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Minister  of  War.  The 
department  of  civil  engineering,  the 


construction  of  roads  and  canols  of 
evt?ry  description,  the  working  of  the 
mines,  and  the  charge  of  public  build- 
ings, were  all  subjected  to  military 
regulations.  Nicholas,  himself,  planned 
and  directed  the  construction  of  various 
fortresses  in  person.  He  also  cherished 
a  strong  predilection  for  architecture. 
He  built  several  magnificent  edifices; 
for  example,  the  Church  of  St.  Isaac. 
He  restored  ond  eml>ellished  the  Krem- 
lin, and  various  other  palaces,  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  in  other 
towns  of  the  Empire.  Nearly  all  the 
architectural  plans  of  public  edifices, 
especially  in  the  cities  which  were  the 
wats  of  any  administrative  departments, 
were  submitted  to  his  inspection  and 
approval. 

The  first  trial  of  his  autocratic  prin- 
cij)les,  in  relation  to  the  general  policy 
of^  Europe,  was  occasioned  by  the  revo- 
lution of  1830,  and  the  insurrection  of 
Poland.  Nicholas  was  crowned  as  King 
of  Pohmd,  in  Warsaw,  in  the  year  1829. 
He  took  the  constitutional  oath,  and  ac- 
cepted the  position  conscientiously; 
but,  doubtless,  not  very  willingly.  He 
decided  to  give  a  faithful  adherence  to 
the  Constitution,  as  it  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  his  predecessor.  Its 
main  guaranties,  such  as  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  personal  freedom,  the  pub- 
licity of  the  deliberations  of  the  Diet, 
and  many  others,  had  been  successively 
violated  since  1819,  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  and  his  obsequious  agent  in 
Poland,  the  Grand  Duke  Con sttm tine. 
To  all  these  encroachments,  the  nation 
submitted  silently,  thou^  sullenly.  The 
conspiracy,  discovered  m  the  year  1825, 
was  not  caused  by  the  violation  of  the 
Constitution,  but  aimed  at  the  restora- 
tion of  ancient  Poland.  The  nation  at 
largo,  accordingly,  did  not  utter  any 
protest  against  the  arbitrary  changes 
m  the  Constitution.  The  immediate 
functionaries  who  introduced  these  vio- 
lations, were  Poles ;  men  high  in  office, 
and  most  of  them  belonging  to  families 
of  the  highest  distinction  m  the  king- 
dom. Their  influence  produced  a  strong 
effect  on  public  opinion.  The  Vice- 
King,  his  council,  the  council  of  state, 
and  every  minister,  down  to  the  lowest 
official,  were  all  Poles,  as  not  a  single 
Russian,  at  that  time,  could  have  been 
emploj^ed.  Nicholas  took  this  mntiluted 
Constitution  as  he  foond  it.  He  opened 
tlie  Diet  in  person,  striotly  enjoining  on 
the  Polish  ministors — ^who  had,  hereto- 
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fore,  twisted  the  deilight^  of  exercising 
arbitrary  power — a  aerere  obsenrance 
df  the  law*  He  attempted,  em  far  m 
possible*  to  mlti|^to  the  rage  of  his 
elder  brother  ConitantiaeT  who  hod 
been  the  red,  if  not  the  official  ruler  of 
Poland*  As  a.  compensation  for  his 
reaigning  the  Imperial  cpjvth,  Constan- 
tine  olaimfid  the  uaconttolled  iove- 
reigntj  of  thut  countrj. 

Upon  the  breaking  oat  of  the  ingnrrec- 
tion  m  1830,  Nicholas  did  yot  hesitate, 
for  B  moment,  to  eiercise  all  the  power 
at  his  command  for  its  giippre^slon. 
The  protracted  issue  of  the  struggle,. 
which  at  one  time^  reallf  monaced  the 
podtion  of  Hussia  in  Europe,  aroused 
the  wrath  of  Kicholas  against  the 
Constitution.  Yictoiious  in  the  end, 
be  set  aside  the  Constitutioa  foreTor, 
but  alleged  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence by  the  Poles  as  the  cause 
of  its  suppression.  He  determined  to 
iiioomorate  this  ill-fated  nation  with  the 
Baasian  Empire,  absorbing  its  e listener 
in  that  vast  p«jUtical  bodj.  He,  how- 
ever, made  a  distinctiop,  between  the 
Polish  insurrection,  and  the  Russian  re- 
Tolt  of  i^*^.  The  Bussians  he  con- 
red  as  bia  bom  subjects,  and  ac- 
lioglj  ptioiahed  them  with  greater 
rity*  But  as  the  Poles  were  brought 
under  the  Imperial  scepter  by  poUticjU 
events,  their  oSen*e  was  Tinted  with  a 
oompfUB^tiTely  lenient  retribution.  Of 
the  prinQipaf  Russian  conspimtors  £re 
were  hnng  tn  St  Petersburg^  wbilo  nol 
&  single  Pole  was  put  to  death  for  tho 
msurroction  of  18W,  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  leaders  had  timo  to  escape 
to  other  counties,  iind  two  hundred  and 
sixty-scTeD  were  condemned  to  death 
tor  **■  contumacy ;"  but  stiJl  several  of 
the  chiefs  were  captured,  and  among 
thenit  Lieutenant  Wysocky,  the  origina- 
tor and  head  of  the  whole  conspiracy. 
His  sentence  was  commuted  by  Nicholas 
to  transportation  for  life;  and  he  is  still 
living  in  Siberia,  near  the  frontier  of 
Chintu  where  he  owns  large  traeis  of  land, 
Mkd  has  entablished  a  very  Incrativo 
monufa^ttizfe  of  soap  and  candles^  In 
^e  courae  of  years,  sereral  small  out^ 
breaks  of  a  guerilla  character,  followed 
the  great  in  surrection .  A  few  Hnssians 
were  killed  unawares;  and  on  account 
of  the  treacherous  and  sanpuinajry  na- 
ture of  these  outrages,  their  perpetrsr 
ton  were  instantly  %hoL  It  must  be 
said«  lit  justice  to  Nicholas,  that  during 
his  whole  reign,   not  more  than  40U 
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Pok^s,  at  the  utmost,  were  transported 
10  Siberia- — s^ome  of  them  for  lift*,  and 
others  for  a  limited  time,  AltJiough 
tliis  number  is  con^^iderable^  it  still  folk 
short  of  the  current  representations  in 
regard  to  the  enormous  masses  of  the 
transported.  These  unhi^py  victims 
were  scattered  over  the  p<^ons  of 
Siberia,  that  were  capable  of  being 
eultiTated,  and  now  form  agricultunu 
and  manufacturing  colonies. 

Among  all  the  Rassian  ministers  and 
statesmen,  Nicholas  alone  cheritihed  no 
hatred  or  animosity  toward  thi^  Poles, 
He,  indeed,  regarded  the  restoration  of 
the  Constitution ,  orof  the  distinct  nation* 
ality  of  Poland,  as  an  impossible  con- 
cieg^ion ;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  he 
always  placed  the  Poles  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  native  liussians*  Tht 
departments  of  pubUo  service  were  aU 
freely  opened  ty  them — he  cheerftdly 
consulted  their  wants  and  promoted 
their  interests — in  spite  of  the  opposi^ 
tion  end  iil-wiE  of  his  Hnssian  comiBtIr 
or9«  He  had  not  the  slightest  tinctor* 
of  the  Know  Nothing  sentiment  in 
regard  to  the  Poles  or  their  country*  He 
was  no  less  solicitous  for  tho  mnterial 
proaperfty  of  Poland  than  of  Knssia. 
In  tins  reirpect  even  more  was  done  for 
tho  former  tJian  for  his  own  nation.  It 
was  a  common  remark  with  blm»  *^that 
he  should  allow  Poland  fifty  years  to 
become  accustomed  to  her  new  political 
position,'' 

After  tho  convulsions  of  1830,  Nicho- 
las grew  more  and  more  decided  in  hit 
aotocmtio  ec^nvictions-  He  adopted  the 
belief  that  he  was  destined  by  Provi- 
dence to  be  the  defender  of  legitimacy 
in  Europe.  He  carried  out  this  belief 
to  its  lorical  conclasions,  with  his  usual 
stem  adherence  to  an  idea.  In  spite  of 
his  antipathy  to  all  constitutional  fonni« 
be  was  wUliug  t4>  accept  them  ratlier 
than  to  permit  the  violation  of  the  direct 
rights  of  a  reigning  dynasty.  He» 
accordingly  promptiy  recognized  tlie 
Constitutionnl  Government  of  Donna 
Maria  of  Portugal,  consideiiDg  Don 
Miguel  as  a  lawless  (Miknspirator. 
But  he  never  assented  to  the  changes 
which  took  place  in  Spain,  after  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  VII,,  as  Don 
CazloSt  in  his  opinion,  was  the  rigbtful 
soTereign;  and  as  yet  no  diplomatio 
intercourse  exists  between  Madrid  and 
St,  Petersburg,  For  the  same  reason, 
ho  was  never  reconciled  to  Louis  Phil- 
ippe, and  would  even  have  pref caned  a 
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repnbHc,  provided  it  made  no  attempt 
at  propagandism.  From  his  heart  he 
despised  the  Orleans  dynasty.  The 
celebrated  caricature  of  the  pear — 
which,  as  a  likeness  of  Louis  Philippe, 
for  years  covered  the  walls  of  Pans — 
was  universally  popular  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  could  even  be  found  in  all 
possible  shapes  in  the  Imperial  jpalac^. 
The  fatal  infatuation  with  which  he 
cherished  the  principles  of  legitimacy, 
prevented  him  from  taking  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  European  events,  and 
exerted  a  mischievous  influence  on  his 
Russian  policy.  The  national  interests 
suffered  especially  in  this  way,  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign. 

On  all  questions  of  whatever  char- 
acter concerning  tlie  rights  of  Russia, 
forei^  courts  and  foreign  diplomats 
foona  him  intractable.  In  the  year 
1837,  an  English  vessel  called  the  Vixen, 
was  detected  in  carrying  gunpowder,  a 
contraband  of  war,  to  3ie  Circassians, 
who  were  in  arms  against  Russia.  The 
vessel  was  seized,  brought  into  the  port 
of  Odessa,  and  confiscated,  and  the 
crew  thrown  into  prison.  The  act  pro- 
duced a  terrible  excitement  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament.  The  well-kno^  Loid 
Durham  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  to 
demand  satisfaction.  But  his  mission 
was  not  successful.  On  one  occasion, 
at  a  ball  of  the  court,  while  conversing 
with  Lord  Durham,  the  Emperor  raised 
his  voice,  so  as  to  bo  hoard  by  those 
around  him,  and  said,  "  I  am  right  in 
confiscating  a  contraband  of  war,  what- 
ever be  the  flag  which  covers  it;  and  I 
shall  give  no  satisfaction.  Go  to  war 
if  you  like.  I  am  well  aware  that  you 
can  destroy  my  fleets,  and  bum  some 
of  my  harbors  and  cities;  but,  pray, 
make  a  descent  upon  Russia,  and  I  can 
promise  you  a  warm  reception." 

The  turn  of  affairs  in  1848 — when 
monarchs,  aristocrats,  conservatives, 
and  money-kings  of  all  countries,  fell 
at  his  feet,  appealing  to  him  as  their 
savior — when  the  unskillfuU  revolution- 
ists receded  before  him  in  terror — and 
ho  seemed  to  hold  the  destinies  of 
Europe  in  his  hands — actually  intoxi- 
cated Nicholas  with  a  sense  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  position.  He  believed 
that  the  indestructible  spirit  of  liberty 
was  chained,  at  least,  for  a  long  time, 
if  not  for  ever.  He  regarded  himsetf 
as  the  great  pacificator  of  nations — the 
only  bulwark  against  the  torrent  of 
revolution  and  popular  violence.    After 


the  first  blast  of  the  tomadcvhad  passed 
away,  defeated  absolute  sovereigns 
gained  encouragement  from  his  coun- 
cils, if  not  from  his  arms.  He  thus 
revived  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  King 
of  Naples;  and,  in  a  short  time,  the 
liberals  were  overpowered  by  the  royal 
troops.  It  is  ^ted  by  well-informed 
authorities,  that  Nicholas  sustained  the 
Pope  not  only  with  advice  but  wfth  mo- 
ney, especially  after  the  flight  of  the  lat- 
ter to  Gaeta.  He  at  once  esi>oused 
the  cause  of  Denmark  afi^inst  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  and  the  German  Diet^ 
opposing  the  effort  for  emancipation 
from  what  was  called  a  foreign  domin- 
ion, according  to  the  detected  revolu- 
tionary principle  that  had  been  pro- 
claimed m  Germany.  He  supported 
the  interests  of  legitimacy  and  of  the 
royal  house  of  Denmark,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  protected  the  rights  of 
his  own  dynasty,  which,  in  a  remote 
future,  might  have  some  claims  to  the 
Danish  crown.  When  the  partisans  of 
a  German  Imperial  unity  proffered  the 
crown  of  the  empire  to  the  King  of  Pnis- 
sia,  Nicholas  strenuously  persuaded  him 
not  to  accept  the  proposal. 

But  his  greatest  mistake  as  a  Russian 
Emperor,  was  his  hearty  espousal  of 
the  cause  of  the  Hapsburgs,  saving 
them  from  ruin  by  his  timely  interven- 
tion. Cherishing  friendly  relations  for 
years  with  the  court  of  Turin,  and 
always  treated  with  the  most  deferential 
homage  by  Charles  Albert,  he  suspended 
all  diplomatic  relations,  ^  soon  as  the 
king  of  Piedmont  drew  his  sword  against 
Austria.  From  that  moment  he  treated 
the  Court  of  Turin  Ti-ith  profound  con- 
tempt, and  even  to  the  last  day  of  his 
life,  refused  to  recognize  the  new  order 
of  things  or  the  present  sovereign.  The 
campaign  in  Hungary  was  neither  s 
briUiant  feat  of  arms,  nor  a  sagacious 
stroke  of  pohcy.  The  Magyar*  weri 
attacked  on  all  sides  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  and  could  not  long  maintain  a 
successful  resistance.  The  expedition 
against  them  was  contrary  to  the  national 
sympathies  of  Russia.  Her  people  re- 
garded Austria  with  hereditary  dislike. 
Fashkiewitch  and  the  Russian  generals 
would  rather  have  burned  down  Vienna 
than  capture  Gfiigey.  The  protection 
of  Austria  was  pernicious  to  the  Russian 
interests.  A  small  Macyar  state  on  tha 
confines  of  Russia  could  never  be  sodan- 
^rous  a  neighbor  as  an  Empire,  numbe^ 
ing  thirty-five  millions  of  inhabitants,  in 


■  lif^Ty  central] Bed  condition »  Had 
not  Nieholas  int*^rfftr<*d  in  thc^ir  domestic 
flUaTTel,  the  Magyars  would  hare  che* 
nulled  no  grudge  agninst  Mm.  With 
the  dissolution  of  Austria,  the  Slavic 
D&tianalities  wouU  have  been  emanci- 
pated. Unable  lo  reBist  the  Mu^aret 
who  wetti  iuperior  in  number*  U»  each 
of  them  separately  t  the  Southern  Skyi 
would  have  sought  the  protoctioti  of 
Russia  against  de  hated  Mograr  nt]e« 
The  H^»bur^  as  well  as  Kossuth, 
thre4it«*ued  to  destm^  their  tiationalitj, 
and  even  their  native  lati^^age ;  and 
Ru^^a  alone  could  have  pn*served 
them  from  this  fate.  In  cus©  of  th©  diH^ 
solution  nf  the  Au-^trian  empire,  GalHola 
would  have  naturaUf  fallen  to  Rnsf^ta, 
and  thus,  withoat  any  effort  on  her  jinrt, 
ph©  would  have  extended  her  dommion 
and  consummated  the  Slavic  unity. 

The  interferenee  of  Nicholas  iu  Eu- 
ropean affiiirs  wiH  iTijurious  to  buus©lf, 
und  nn favorable  to  the  interests  of  Bus- 
sta,  It  Picited  a  general  antngonisin 
against  him*  which  still  continues,  8i* 
there  U  a  strong  conflict  betwt.>eu  the 
aima  of  England,  and  Franre,  and  th© 
fiitnre  destinies  of  Russia-  lint  no  jus' 
tice  can  be  dcme  to  tli©  cbaructer  of 
Nicholas,  unl^5i  h©  i*  regarded  exclu- 
tiTely  as  a  Ra?tsifm  povereigu*  As 
meht  with  aU  bis  faults  ami  mistaJtes,  he 
secured  to  Ru»^ia  a  prominent 
ition  among  the  ualions  of  tb© 
'Id.  He  presented  a  powerful  itimu- 
tua  to  the  feeling  of  nationality ♦  raisiuK 
it  to  a  degree  of  intensity  which  it  could 
not  casilv  have  reached  in  any  other 
way.  With  the  concentrated  power  of 
the  governments  he  devoted  himself  to 
th©  development  of  the  inexhaustible 
material  resources  of  Boftiia — resource* 
which,  for  the  mo»t  p«rti  bad  remained 
bidden  until  his  reign,  and  not  subjeotod 
|i>  intelligent  human  activity*  It  is, 
indeed,  true,  that  a  long  s^cason  of  peace* 
tad  tb©  energy  of  the  natloiLal  Fpirit, 
eonlributed  greatly  tiwards  the  result; 
but  the  impulfie  cam©  from  hi^  zeal,  and 
the  direction,  from  his  sagucitr.  With 
a  wi!«e  interest  in  the  edncjition  of  his 
people,  he  enlargt^d  the  number  of  ele- 
menlary  schoolfi,  as  well  an  thai  of  tb© 
gymnasiums  and  universities^  The  at^ 
tendaifc©  on  those  ^cmimirie^  was  smaJk 
to  be  euro,  compared  with  tite  bulk  of 
the  popalatidu ;  but  it  surpassed  the 
number  of  pupils  that  nsceived  public 
iBtftruotion  under  his  predeoeisor.  It 
is  t0  b©  regretted,  thati  in  tb©  opinion 
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of  Nicholas,  the  nation  was  to  b©  ad* 
vanoed  in  civiUaution,  only  »o  f ar  aa 
could  be  don©  without  endangering  the 
interesta  of  the  autocracy  —  to  the 
l^mmotion  of  which  all  other  considera- 
tions wert  to  be  postponed.  Thus  he 
aimed  to  produce  intellectual  machines 
of  limited  activity,  rather  than  men  of 
liberal  accompHahmeniB  and  independent 
thought,  so  that  he  might  absorb  th© 
national  spirit  in  bis  owu  individuality. 
He  did  not  perceive  that,  even  fur  an 
autoemcy,  it  is  hotter  to  blend  the 
population  in  aji  equal  mais,  than  to 
Mparat©  it  into  a  variety  of  privileged 
clnsses,  and  only  favomig  them  i*itb 
light  in  proportion  to  privilege.  Hi» 
reign  i:^  not  without  iudieationi  that  b© 
saw  the  need  of  a  more  general  fu.-iion; 
hat,  :notwithjrtandtng  th©  military  dcci- 
i^on  of  hia  character,  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient energy  to  break  dewn  tlie  barriers 
of  distinction,  to  open  broadly  to  th© 
whole  nation  th©  sources  of  educatitia, 
admitting  noble;,  burghers,  and  pea^ant» 
indiscriminately  to  its  advantages.  Th  e 
creative  powers  of  Rusda  would  have 
thiLi  increased  to  col»sial  proportions, 
while  the  autocracy  would  not  have  held 
a  mon*  anomalous  position  than  at  pre- 
pctit.  Under  the  reign  of  Xiclioks, 
Finland  and  Poland  have  cnkrgt*d  their 
material  prosp**rity ;  and  ©ven  the  soH* 
todes  of  Xorthem  Asia  have  received  a 
new  light,  in  th©  development  of  pubho 
order,  and  of  the  tii^it  nidimenti  of  a 
piogresvive  social  syMem- 

Bat  if  Nicholas  failed  to  achieve 
ev<*ry thing  he  wii*hcd  for  the  advance^ 
meut  of  Hnwftia,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true* 
that  she  ia  indebted  to  him  for  the 
degree  of  prosperity  which  she  now 
enjoys.  He  certainly  fostered,  devel^ 
oped,  and  gave  to  the  nation,  a  complete 
militftry  education.  This  waj*  partly 
because  the  professioji  of  arms  was  lua 
roUng  passion,  and  partly  because  b© 
foresaw  that  th©  expansive  force  and 
greatness  of  Russia  would  one  day 
excite  th©  jealousy  of  the  older  Euro- 
pean states,  and  give  rise  to  9u©.^tioiui 
which  could  only  be  settled  by  an  appeal 
to  militftrv  force.  Anticipatiug  the 
iuf  vitrtl>!e  dcvf  lopments  uf  the  future-^ 
and  to  which  the  present  Crimean  i*trug* 
gle  is  perhaps,  merely  a  prelude — b© 
organised,  as  far  ai^  was  in  his  power,  the 
national  reaoctroe©  tmd  meona  of  resist- 
ance. AU  ckists  of  iociety  complained 
of  this  military  mania  of  the  Emperor* 
and  oftent  loud  and  bitterly.     It  wua 
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said  that  all  the  forces  of  the  nation 
were  crashed  and  absorbed  by  the  mili- 
tary establishment — that  more  than  one- 
half  the  public  revenue  was  squandered 
or  tt — and  that  an  inunense  productive 
power  was  thus  diverted  to  useless  ob- 
jects. In  the  present  juncture,  a  large 
majority  of  the  nation  does  justice  to 
the  sagacious  foreaght  of  Nicholas, 
and  many  now  regret  that  he  had  not 
done  even  more.  Without  that  fore- 
sight, Russia  would  have  been  unable 
to  face  the  danger  with  which  she  is  now 
threatened,  or  to  oppose  a  successful  re- 
sistance to  the  attacks  of  the  West.  In 
connection  with  his  experienced  corps 
of  engineers,  the  Czar  planned  nearly 
all  the  strongholds  which  bristle  around 
the  Russian  borders,  as  Cronstadt, 
Sweaburg,  Sebastopol,  Warsaw,  Mo- 
dlin,  Ivangorod,  and  several  others, 
by  which  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  are 
arrested,  and  the  invasion  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Empire  is  rendered  impossi- 
ble. By  his  special  care,  the  magazines 
and  arsenals  were  filled  with  ineuausti- 
ble  stores  of  every  kind  of  ammunition; 
and  the  astonished  world  sees  Russia 
coping  on  equal  terms  with  two  Euro- 
pean powers,  superior  to  all  other 
States  in  capital,  in  variety  of  resources, 
and  in  material  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. Russia  contains  in  her  soil  the 
greatest  diversity  of  natural  wealth; 
but  Nicholas  knew  how  to  use  the 
granite,  converting  it  into  a  safe-guard 
of  the  national  independence  and  great- 
ness. 

In  the  history  of  Russia,  Nicholas 
will  ever  shine  as  one  of  her  most  use- 
ful sovereigns,  as  the  efficient  pioneer 
of  her  ultimate  destiny.  Aosolute 
power,  in  his  hand,  like  a  two-edged 
■word,  was  wielded  both  for  good  and 
evil.  He  suppressed  for  a  time,  many 
lofty  aspirations ;  but  the  elasticity  of 
the  human  mind,  and  the  genius  of 
liberty,  are  indestructible ;  and  it  could 
not  have  been  demanded  of  Nicholas  to 
facilitate  their  expansion.  Neverthe- 
less, ho  unconsdously  prepared  the 
soil  for  other  and  better  seed.  The 
intelligence  of  the  nation  has  received 
a  quickening  impulse.  Though  com- 
paratively feeble  at  present,  no  power 
on  earth  can  arrest  its  pro^ss.  Nicho- 
las has  exhausted  the  highest  logical 
consequences  of  the  autocratic  idea. 
Neros  or  Ivans  are  no  longer  possible ; 
and  sooner  or  later,  disenthralioent  must 
come 


No  better  patriot  than  Nicholas  could 
be  found  in  Russia.     Indeed,  he  che- 
rished his  country  with  fond  idolatiy. 
Both  in  his  intellect  and  in  his  heart, 
the  national   religion,    the    autocracy, 
and  the  Russian  nationality,  formed  a 
sacred  and  indissoluble  trinity.     With 
the  deep  earnestness  of  his  nature,  the 
volcanic  force  of  his  passions,  ho  piti- 
lessly crushed  whatever  stood  in  the 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  creed. 
In  the  dischar^  of  this  dutv,  as  he 
deemed  it,  he  did  not  refrain  from  vio- 
lence and  cruelty;   but  he  committed 
no  act  without  an  impregnable  convic- 
tion of  its  justice.     He  was  an  autocrat, 
a  Czar,  to  the  back-bone.     The  saying 
of  the  celebrated  De  Maistrc,  in  regara 
to  Alexander,  that  *'  despotism  poured 
out  of  his  nostrils,'*  is  still  more  appli- 
cable to  Nicholas.     Alexander  was  an 
autocrat  by  temperament,  and  shrouded 
his  inclmations  in  mystery.    Nicholas 
was  an  autocrat  by  faith,  and  proudly 
flung  his  convictions  to  the  world.    Hu 
character  was  transparent  as  the  day. 
He  never  attempted  to  color  his  private 
or  public  actions  with  any  false  hue. 
He  hated  and  despised   all  tricks,  in 
politics  and  diplomacy.     At  one  time, 
he    appointed  Count    Pahlen — a  man 
who  nad  spent  his  whole  life  in  the 
camp — ^to  the  post  of  ambassador  at  the 
court  of  Louis  Philippe.     The  Count 
wished  to  excuse  himself  from  accepting 
tjie  office,  on  the  ground  of  his  igno- 
rance of  diplomatio  niceties.     ''Yoa 
are  precisely  the  man,*'  answered  the 
Emperor,  '*that  I  like.     I  wish  to  have 
a  minister  of  straight-forward  speech." 
On  the  whole,  Nicholas  was  easy  of 
access,  especially  to  the  lower  classes. 
He  loved  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
actual  people,  and  made  frequent  op- 
portunities   for  this,   in  his    repeated 
journeys  in  the  interior  of  the  empire. 
On  his  visits  to  Moscow,  he   mely 
mingled    with    the    multitudes,    that 
swarmed  around  his  steps. 

The  private  life  of  Nidiolas  was 
marked  by  heartiness  and  simplicity. 
He  was  a  oourgeois  father  6f  a  family, 
in  the  largest  and  noblest  sense  of  the 
term.  No  bettor  husband  and  parent 
could  be  found  in  any  social  condition 
whatever.  Ho  daily  visited  the  nurse- 
ries of  his  grand-children.  Sober  and 
moderate  in  nis  personal  habits,  he  was 
fond  of  luxurious  display  in  his  court, 
in  order  to  do  honor  to  the  positioii. 
He  was  scrupulously  obeervant  of  all 
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YVijingj  arranging,  and  directing  theb 
ejccutioG,  imd  enj^Uy  iirit^ted  by  any 
tnistaJke  or  cmbdcm.  This  h  bardlj 
oondstent  with  nobleness  of  chnmcterf 
OT  high  Int^Uecfnal  endowments.  But 
even  Cbnrleioa^t  did  not  eonstder  the 
ecT^einontal  of  hi^  court  as  beneftth  his 
attention.  In  thU  respect*  howerer, 
Nicholas  8ht>wud  less  peduntrj  tbaa 
Napoleon  *  bat  more  than  Frederic  the 
GreaL  To  hia  last  momenti  he  re- 
tmned  his  paB&ion  for  directing  c^re- 
moninlf,  attd,  when  dyings  named  the 
room  in  the  piJace  in  wkicli  his  corpse 
was  to  be  p^bliely  eiposed*  His  denth 
was  not  without  a  pathetic  interc^rt^  in 
its  philos<iphjc  and  Christian  simplicity. 
From  his  fathert  P^oli  the  Emperor 
inherited  a  violent  and  irritable  tempcT. 
Hi*  passions  were  easily  aroused,  and 
were  often  terrible  in  their  eipression- 
As  the  miUtaiy  drilt  formed  the  prin- 
^p«l  part  of  hm  daily  routine,  nothing 
esmsperated  liiiy  more  than  ftny  omiss- 
ion, error,  or  fnult^  during  parades  or 
€^er  military  eihibitions.  On  euch 
oc^sadons  he  gave  way  to  tempestaona 
ontbtirsts  of  HHger,  hnt  they  wr^re  chiefly 
directed  a^nlnst  the  officers  of  different 
ranks,  and  not  agunst  the  common 
foldiers.  Kor  wos  fib  language,  at  stich 
times,  so  leinukfibla  for  decommi  as 
for  energy*  He  was  aware  of  this 
tendency  to  exqitcment,  and  often  cn- 
deaTured  to  place  a  restraint  upon  bis 
temper.  His  most  con^dential  conrti^en, 
as  BenkendorC  Wolkonsky,  Adler- 
herg,  Orloff — one  of  whom,  at  least, 
was  always  near  him — were  admed  to 
move  on  instantly,  whenercr  the  fit  of 
anger  broke  out  and  pssdon  began  to 
mafttcf  his  good  Ecn^e.  At  this  pre- 
anauged  movement,  the  Czar  stopped 
dKnt,  and  quietly  followed  his  keepers. 
Oiioe,  for  instance,  he  told  a  Colonel  at 
the  head  of  his  regiment,  that  he  waa 
not  worthy  to  carry  the  epaulettes  of 
his  rank.  As  soon  as  be  was  paciSed, 
however,  he  sent  to  the  Colonel  tha 
er<aa3ettes  tind  the  commiisi>ion  of  a 
Cfenemi  Each  minister,  at  leiu^t,  once 
a  week,  bad  an  audience  with  the 
Em[>eror,  to  decide  npon  tlie  affairs  be- 
longing to  hl^  department.  The  snb* 
jects  thus  brought  forward  wcra  oflen 
of  an  unpleasant  nature,  and  united  to 
awaken  the  ang^  feelings  of  one  less 
Impaiient  than  Nicholas.  The cabintt, 
in  which  be  received  the  ministers,  was 
Esituntcd  over  the  bondoir  of  the  Em- 


press. She  always  remained  in  this 
room  during  the  hours  of  tha  ministerial 
attdiences.  Both  the  rooms  were  con- 
nected by  an  interior  winding  stair-case* 
The  Empress  could  easily  hear  any  noise 
ill  the  TCtom  overhead,  and  as  soon  as  she 
noticed  that  the  voice  of  the  Emperor 
rose  to  an  angry  tone^  she  would  call, 
**Nicbobs!  Nicbolaa!''*  who  hearing 
the  warning  of  his  fair  conjugal  moni- 
tress,  would  run  down  stairs,  and  baring 
odmed  bis  wrath,  woold  return  to  wark« 
During  the  lost  two  years,  though  ex- 
posed to  aU  sorts  of  irritation,  he  show- 
ed a  mastery  of  himself,  which  none» 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  iius- 
cibility  of  his  temper,  could  observe 
without  astonishment. 

In  proportion  as  public  af^irs  became 
entungled,  and  apparently  disastrous  to 
bis  poUoy,  be  exhibited  a  greater  degree 
of  calmness,  patience,  and  forbe France, 
In  hh  general  soitial  iutercoursc,  he  could 
b«"t  ^ingulcu'ly  fasciuatiiig,  and  Ihna  he 
oftj:n  captivated  ibo  henrts  of  those  who 
approached  bim  for  the  first  time.  He 
was  very  familiar  with  the  persons, 
whom  ha  admitted  to  a  clo^  intimacy, 
allowing  them  an  almost  iueredihle  free- 
dom of  expresfion^  ©von  in  the  way 
of  criticism,  and  admonition;  but  he 
was  quick  and  decided  in  bis  resentment 
at  any  neglect*  arrogant  pretension, 
and  unseasonable  levity. 

Nicholas  exercised  a  lavish  generosity 
towards  bis  favorites;  he  liberally  re- 
compensed all  fcnices,  and  above  all, 
gratefully  remembered  those  who  stood 
by  him  during  the  insuurecUon  of  1S25. 
Btit  he  seldom  forgot  and  could  not  for- 
give an  offense.  ITais  vengeful  and 
riincoronB  dispoE.itiim  was  the  darkest 
spot  in  bis  character.  To  Ix?  really 
magnanimous  with  on  offender,  seemed 
to  suipass  the  power  of  his  nature. 
Many  anecdotes  have  been  published 
in  illuitrution  of  this  unhappy  disposi- 
tion, and  wo  here  give  another,  now 
printed  for  the  firs^t  time,  affording  an 
insight  into  the  character,  both  of  tha 
Emperor  and  bis  son  Alexander  11. 

Before  permitting  his  son  to  make 
the  tottr  of  Europe,    Niohobs  wisely 
determined  to  ^ve  him  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  his  own  country.    The 
hereditary  Grand  Duke,  therefore ,  tra^ 
Tckd  over  Russia,  visiting  ihr           - -1 
cities  and  the  different  provii! 
interior.     lie  dafly  repi>rted  I 
Fious  and  obserrations,  to  llu- 
Oti  his  journey  he  reached    i- ^k. 
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the  capital  of  Western  Siberia.  Ac- 
oordin^  to  tlie  preyailiDg  custom,  when 
a  Bussian  Soyereign,  or  Priuce  of  the 
blood,  travels  in  the  interior  of  the 
Empire,  he  alighted  before  the  Cathe- 
dral, where  he  was  met  by  the  Bishops 
and  Clergy,  and  introduced  by  them 
into  the  Church.  A  Te  Deum  was 
sung.  The  Cathedral  was  filled  with 
people.  But  apart  from  the  crowd,  the 
Grand  Duke  observed  a  group  of  five 
persons,  in  the  dress  of  common  soldiers, 
whose  features  showed  the  remembrance 
of  better  days.  On  making  inquiries, 
he  was  told  that  they  had  once  been 
superior  officers  in  the  gnards,  and  had 
been  condemned  to  Siberia,  for  taking 
part  in  the  insurrection  of  1825.  One 
of  them  Baron  Rosen,  had  nearly  lost 
the  use  of  his  limbs.  In  writing  his 
customary  report  to  the  Emperor,  the 
Grand  Duke  described  the  incident, 
and  lurgently  implored  the  forgiveness 
of  the  Exiles.  *'  Allow  me,  father,  to 
become  the  mediator  between  you,  the 
offenders  and  the  nation."  Nicholas  re- 
ceived the  letter  with  delight,  as  a  proof 
of  the  benevolent  disposition  of  his  son. 


Still,  he  was  unwilling  to  grant  the  par- 
don at  once,  but,  distiUed  it,  as  it  were, 
drop  by  drop.  The  condemned  were 
sent  to  the  army  of  the  Caucasus,  as 
common  soldiers,  but  with  the  privilege 
of  recovering  their  position,  by  exem- 
plary conduct.  After  a  year's  senice 
they  were  reinstated,  first  as  officers, 
then  as  noblemen,  and  finally  resiguing 
their  posts  in  the  army,  returned  home. 
Such  as  he  was,  Nicholas  wiU  not 
suffer  by  being  contemplated  with  dis- 
passionate judgment,  at  a  historical 
distance.  However  eminent  his  reign, 
however  admirable  many  of  his  pergon- 
al characteristics,  it  must  still  he  admit- 
ted that  a  certain  incompetency  oft^ 
stamps  his  purposes  and  his  actions. 
But  on  the  whole,  his  existence  was 
rich  in  endowments  and  experience,  far 
transcending  the  common  order  of  hu- 
man life.  His  epoch,  his  contempora- 
ries, and  especiaUy  the  Russian  nation 
will  long  feel  its  effects,  for  good  or 
evil.  He  simultaneously  diffused  li^ht 
and  daikness;  but  light  is  perennial, 
and  darkness  dissolves  and  disappears 
in  the  abyss  of  Time. 
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<«  WHOSE  colors  are  these  ?" 
»▼    "The  blue,  sir?" 

**  Yes,*'  I  continued,  "  whose  are  the 
blue  ?" 

"Young  Mr.  Wag8taff»8,"  swd  the 
hostler,  "and  his  Committee-room's 
here,  if  you  like  to  walk  in." 

"  Presentiy,  John." 

"  You'll  have  as  much  drink  as  you 
like,  wr,"  said  John,  "if  you'll  only  pin 
the  blue  rosette  to  the  breast  of  your 
ooat." 

Saying  which,  John  took  a  crumpled 
favor  out  of  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and, 
handing  it  to  me,  led  off  the  pony  (which 
had,  by-the-bv,  a  blue  rosette  under 
each  ear,)  to  the  stable. 

The  front  door  of  the  Scotch  Thistle 
hung  back,  wide  open.  It  was  an  un- 
usual circumstance,  and  one  denoting 
some  great  event ;  for,  generally  speak* 


ing,  it  was  half  closed;  tiie  entrance 
most  used  being  the  one  in  the  gable- 
end,  which  led  to  the  tap  or  bar-room. 
In  tiie  passage  were  prodigious  signs  of 
life.  Trtiere  were  countless  eentlemen  in 
various  costumes.  Some  in  olack  broad- 
cloth; others  in  blue  flannel  shirts; 
others  in  plaid  shooting-jackets^  of  ^- 
ferent  patterns.  Some  m  shining  silk 
hats  of  the  latest  importation ;  others  in 
white  felt  wide-awakes ;  and  a  larga 
proportion  in  knowing  little  straw  hats, 
bound  with  black  tape.  But  all  were 
wearing  the  blue  sash  and  blue  rosette; 
and  were  tumbling  out  of  one  parlor 
and  into  another ;  and  rushing  up  stain 
and  out  to  the  yard  at  the  back,  where 
a  great  red  coach  was  being  put  through 
a  toflet  worthy  of  the  day. 

Two  strong  partisans  were  knotting 
a  number  of  streamers  to  the  low  iron 


railmg  of  the  roof;  &  postillion,  m  dral) 
velrete^n  kn^-breeotiea,  was  liishing 
tliie  UnioD  Jack  to  the  brass  handle  oF 
the  boot ;  whil-*t  the  old  past-master  of 
the  viliogts  with  the  assbtaiic©  of  ih^ 
local  oumn- maker  and  pound-kt^per, 
vas  makwg  fast  a  tall  palOf  with  the 
flag  of  thi  Australian  Leagui3  mounted 
on  it,  to  the  back  of  the  coachman* i 
boK.  Sitting  on  the  large  stone  trough, 
with  ]£&  back  against  the  pump,  was 
Bill  Cooper,  the  carpenter^  ehnping  a 
cross- piecp  for  a  banner  of  white  glazt^d 
calico,  which  bore  the  motto, 

•*  Weruwlflf  eouquftwl  I    So  wht^  we  V* 

And  beyond,  near  the  dog-housei  (with 
the  old  dim-ojed  mastiff,  his  chain  quite 
alack,  dro wgilj  looking  out  with  om  c je 
across  his  noae  at  the  entire*  proceeding) 
WM&  Mr.  Redwigg,  the  horber,  stuffing 
&  red  btmliqg^oat  and  a  pair  of  doc- 
ikim  kiie^bre«che«  ivitb  straw;  and 
with  such  graceful  ausiliariea  m  a 
cocked  hat,  a  good's  wing,  a  p^  of 
Hesaian  boota,  very  much  worn  at  the 
heelft,  completipg  an  effigy  of  his  Ex- 
cellitncy,  the  Lieutenant  GoTomor  of  the 
Colony; — ^that  distinguished  officer,  a 
great  lover  of  field  sport*,  being  gene- 
rally con??idered  hostile  to  the  interestB 
of  y<mng  BLr.  Wagstaff. 

Whibt  these  and  other  preparations 
were  occupying  the  attention  of  th« 
busy  and  excited  parties  in  the  yard  at 
the  hack  of  the  Scotch  ThhtU,  the 
crowd  in  front  of  that  hospitable  estab- 
lishment, and,  indt^ed,  all  thrt»ngh  the 
Tillag^i  was  growing  more  bulky  and 
alanutng  e very  instant.  Over  th e  bridge 
— acrtiijid  the  Maoquarie  river,  and  do\ni 
the  main  road  from  T  mi  bridge,  and  la 
from  the  Busht  from  beyond  Bcaiifront, 
ajid  Syndol,  and  ElUnthorpc?^ — fanners 
and  sheep-owiier^i,  and  (>ih(?pherds,  and 
imwyers,  and  kangaroo-hunters  wlio  had 
not  been  down  in  a  settlement  for  a 
twelfemonth,  and  the  wives  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  wealthier  setUerg  for  miles 
round,  were  flocking  uu  Some  in  bul- 
lock-wagons,  fitted  up  with  cosy  sofa- 
eu^hiona  and  mattre?,^g  for  thw  ladiet'f. 
Some  in  carriages^  London  built,  with 
griffins,  and  apci*,  and  mcnnwids  (all 
indicative  of  family  descent,)  aad  other 
enigmas  on  the  door  panels.  The  car- 
riages ^  for  the  mofit  part,  drawn  by  Dob, 
or  Dick,  or  Towzer,  the  plough  li>rscs; 
the  fair  occupants  shining  in  ribbons 
and  bonnets  brought  out  from  England 
by  the  last  old  London  liner.     SomOf 
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apain,  in  great  old  famOy  gigs,  or 
c  noise- carti*,  or  dog-carts.  Most  of  th^ 
shepherds  trudging  through  the  sand 
and  dost,  in  their  *>tA?(L'l-shod  auklci-btJotSt 
smoking  short,  black  pipes,  witli  red 
and  yellow  neckerchiefs  swinging  loose* 
W  about  their  broad  brown  thrciata  and 
nice.s^  The  kangaroo-hunters  afoot*  too, 
in  tljeir  coarse  leather  leegiag?H  and 
brown  jackets  turned  up  wjm  fur.  And 
then,  the  young  settlers  on  their  stock* 
huntors,  s^rinmiig  their  heavy-lashed 
riding- whips,  throwing  their  legs  out  of 
the  stirrups — in  the  easiest,  freest,  wild- 
est fashion,  coining  down  upon  &e 
town.  Young,  handsome,  hearty,  daring 
fellows — fellows  whfi  could  ride  with  a 
Cossack  any  day,  and  fear  little  to  meet 
a  Cumanche  with  his  rifle. 

Then  thc;rc  is  Mr.  G ibgou,  the  store- 
keeper aaid  '♦  dealer  in  gt-neml  merchan- 
dise*' over  the  way,  in  his  whlrt  t^leevei 
and  spectacles,  putting  up  !iis  shntters, 
having  made  every  other  armngement 
for  a  complete  hfdiday.  And  tliere  is 
old  Tom  Tucker,  the  blacksmith,  luck- 
ing up  his  forge,  and  Viiddtng  for  a  front 
stmt  in  Billy  Bolton *s,  the  rich  farmer- i, 
four-wheeled  gig,  which  had  just  P^iUed 
up  to  ask  for  letters  at  the  post-office — 
the  post-master  having  left  bis  eldest 
daughter,  Alovsitis  Josephine,  in  charge, 
for  the  day,  o?  her  ilajcfity^s  mail.  And 
there  is  Mrs.  Bolton  beriM?lf,  who  always 
prefers  riding,  mounted  on  Poll,  (Poll 
that  has  been  on  the  farm  at  Jacob^i 
Sugar  Loaf  these  sijiteen  years)-;- the 
jolly  old  la<ly  all  in  blue  !  Blue  skirt, 
blue  h^iiice,  bhte  gloves,  and  a  snper- 
abundauce  of  blue  ribbons  in  her  bon- 
net— the  bonnet  being  a  dusky  white 
beaver  of  capacious  proportions. 

Maedulf,  the  baker,  has  a  blue  flag 
flying  from  the  roof  of  his  baker? ;  and 
fto  has  the  sexton  of  the  Kstablkhed 
Church,  for  young  Mr-  Wngstaff  h  one 
of  the  most  respectable  of  the  church- 
wardens ;  and  so  has  Mrs,  Cecilia  Bunn, 
the  Temperance  lecturer,  who,  on  Son- 
day  eveumgla^t,  drlivcred  a  most  ti>uch- 
ing  discourse  in  the  vestry,  concern- 
ing the  tl^ree  missionaries  **  that  were 
hiic^d,"  slie  said,  **  early  last  sj^ring  by 
the  'eathens  of  the  Vepee  bilands*'* 
Mrs-  Cecilia  Bunn  is  a  widow  (a  widow 
these  three  mouthi  only),  hut,  neverthe* 
less,  remains  true  to  the  principles  of 
her  ever-to-bc'lamcntcd  and  ne vcr- to- 
be -forgi>tten  husViand,  whose  principlas 
were  identical  with  those  of  Sir*  Wag- 
«tuff— Mr.  Wagstaff  horing  omploycd 
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Kr.  Athanasius  Bunn  as  shoemaker  up- 
wards of  six  years. 

But  tho  Wagstaff  party  has  not  entire 
and  undisputed  possession  of  tho  vil- 
lage, nor  does  tlie  Wagstaff  color  pre- 
vail to  the  exclusion  of  every  other. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  street  (the 
only  street  in  the  village)  the  Griffin 

Sarty  musters  pretty  strong.  There  is 
Ir.  Clipper,  tho  tomb-stone  cutter,  for 
instance,  out  in  his  chai:*e-cart  these  two 
hours,  with  his  wife,  and  daughter,  and 
two  sons.  Mr.  Clipper  being  tho  great 
organ  of  the  Griffin  party  in  the  vulag© 
and  the  surrounding  country  for  a  radius 
of  two  .miles,  tho  rest  of  the  party  wait 
for  him  to  move  on  before  they  think 
of  it  themselves. 

There  is  Clicster,  tlie  carrier,  who 
wears  cross-belts  of  red,  and  green,  and 
yellow,  tho  colors  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the 
government  candidate,  and  in  front  of 
his  hat,  just  over  tho  crape,  (he's  in 
mourning  for  his  wife,)  displays  an 
enormous  cockade  of  the  like  complexi- 
ons. The  disconsolate  but  patriotic 
Chester  has  made  up  his  mind  to  walk, 
for  his  best  horse  is  lame  since  his  last 
trip  from  Launceston,  and  the  other 
wants  shoeing,  and  old  Tom  Tucker, 
who  enjoys  a  monopoly  of  tho  business, 
has  sworn  not  to  drive  a  nail  for  him  till 
the  election  is  over,  and  Wagstaff  re- 
turned. Chester,  though  no  speaker, 
is  of  vast  service  to  liis  party.  His 
accomplishments,  as  a  long-established 
ornament  of  the  ring  and  cock-pit,  are 
universally  pronounced  to  be  of  a  very 
high  order;  insomuch,  indeed,  that 
tho  public  attribute  his  temporary  ab- 
sence from  England  to  an  injudicious 
exhibition  of  the  same,  some  time  during 
the  Reform -bill  agitation. 

In  one  important  element,  however, 
the  govermnent  party  is  mberably  de- 
ficient. It  wants  music.  Wagstaff's 
committee  has  bought  up  every  pur- 
chasable musician  in  the  district,  be- 
sides sending  to  Hobart  Town  for  the 
Brothers  of  St.  Cecilia,  who,  in  marine 
blue  jackets  turned  up  with  yellow,  are 
destined  presently  to  occupy,  in  full 
force  and  blast,  the  roof  and  back  seats 
of  the  great  red  coach. 

It  is  a  grievous  drawback  for  Griffin. 
Under  the  British  Constitution,  a  band 
of  music  is  an  indispensable  element  in 
u  parliamentary  election.  The  nomina- 
tion is  dull  without  it;  the  contest  ill 
sustained ;  success  impossible.  The 
bxightest  lights  of  tho  British  polling- 


booths  and  hustings  have  laid  it  down, 
tl^t  the  chances  of  electipn  are  decided- 
ly m  favor  of  the  party  commanding  the 
bi^rost  drum. 

Did  time  permit,  it  would  be  easy  to 
dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  eminent 
advantages  which,  on  such  occasions,  a 
band  of  music  possesses,  and  the  innu- 
merable services,  in  various  ways,  it  is 
competent  to  render.  The  instruments 
themselves  are  an  invaluable  addition  to 
the  force  of  enlightened  opinion  on  either 
side,  and,  if  skillfully  "employed,  will  be 
sure  to  elicit  many  notes,  and  otherwise 
produce  very  striking  effects,  far  beyond 
their  usual  compass  and  attainment. 
Wo  have  seen  an  able  and  judicious 
drummer,  somewhere  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  beat  time  effectively  with  the 
left  drum-stick,  whilst  with  the  right  he 
crushed  tho  white  hat  and  bewildered 
the  brains  of  a  portly  collector  of  the 
port.  A  bassoon,  tightly  grasped,  is 
effective  in  a  charge.  The  cymbals  are 
speedily  convertible  into  shields.  Whilst 
a  glance  at  one  of  the  illustrations  of 
the  Pickwick  Papers  convinces  us, 
that  a  good  tenor  trombone,  pumped 
by  a  strong  hand,  is  most  effective  in 
opening  a  passage  or  driving  back  a 
crowd. 

With  other  elements  of  success,  how- 
ever, tho  Griffin  party  were  well  sup- 
plied. Tho  district  Constable  was  com- 
mitted in  their  favor.  The  night  before, 
he  had,  with  his  own  hand,  arrested 
and  locked  up  three  of  Mr.  Wag8taff*8 
voters,  insisting  they  were  incapable  of 
taking  care  of  themselves,  and  record- 
ing that  opinion  in  the  fatal  book,  which, 
like  the  gates  of  the  doleful  region,  lay 
open  day  and  night  for  aU  such  entries. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  he  seemed  to  bring 
the  whole  power  of  tho  law  to  bear 
against  the  interests  of  tho  blue  cock- 
ade. Many,  therefore,  whose  past  ca- 
reers peculiarly  exposed  them  to  his 
influence,  were  less  enthusiastic  in  be- 
half of  the  blue  cockade  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  been ;  and  some 
were  known  to  compromise  their  princi- 
ples and  cheer  against  their  convictions 
when  he  was  present  or  his  approach 
announced. 

Besides  this  formidable  gentleman,  the 
Griffins  had  secured  the  vote  and  coun- 
tenance of  the  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Government  hospital  and  prison, 
and  had  also  secured  the  vote  and  coun- 
tenance of  the  Epiaoopdian  chaplain 
attached  to  the  same  institotions. 
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Tho  Medical  Sup^rintend^iit  was  a 
BcbolAJ,  kept  a  gigr  spok<3  pnsi^iselj,  imd 
hod  danced  at  the  Govomiaent  House 
on  three  succcMmva  aimivf^r^aries  of  her 
Mftjeitj'ahirth-daj.  In  politics^  a  dig- 
Qtple  of  Mr.  Caniiijogt  ta  religion,  a 
staonoh  Romanifttf  in  MteratTire,  a  strict 
oop^rist  of  Dr«  Blairn,  he  was  a  model 
of  modeTatioii,  moraiitj,  and  good  taste. 
Hepnblicanism  he  abhorred.  On  the 
floor  of  his  hospitelT  be  would  hsre 
wared  his  last  crutch,  and  bavo  died 
in  bfindacea  and  blanketSf  protesting 
ogdbRt  me  pemietoo.^  institutions  of 
America*  Delivered  into  bis  charge, 
with  power  to  treat  them  as  he  thought 
fit,  Colibott,  and  Hunt,  and  other  Ilodi- 
cjdis  of  that  stamp,  wonld  have  met  with 
a  fate  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Prisoner  of 
Chi  Hon  or  Mawncelli  at  Spielbem, 
Easpoil,  Ijedru  Kolbn,  Kinkel,  and  all 
the  more  rapid  progres^icmists  of  the 
perolutionaiy  school,  would  have  appro- 
priately incurred  a  epeedier  falolitj. 
Their  mortal  remains  would  hare  heenf 
in  a  few  davs,  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  Bcience.  Given  tlie  colony  to 
govenif  this  esomplary  gentleman  would 
havo  eclipsed  the  austere  splendors  of 
Dr*  Francia,  of  Parofuay,  aod  have 
left  to  Mr,  Carljle  another  instance  of 
immutable  ii© verity  to  canonize. 

As  it  wa3,  hia  sphere  and  powers  were, 
tmf^^rtnnatelj  limited.  Hb  subjeotB 
were,  fur  the  most  part,  crippled  i  and 
his  disposable  force,  for  canring  out 
hi|  Ideas  of  government,  reduced  to 
three  watchmen,  a  matron,  and  a  mes- 
sen^r. 

His  knowledge  of  tho  Scripture  a  (the 
Douay  verebn)  was  profomid,  his 
knowledge  of  the  Fathers  no  Jess  pro- 
found. He  took  a  deep  interest  m  the 
Oxford  movement,  and  had  the  Pusey- 
ito  tiaci<i  all  by  heart.  In  controversy 
his  efforts  were  incessant.  Not  a  Bible 
Meetiiig  ever  started  in  the  coltmy,  but 
dia  worthy  doctor,  putting  on  his  spec- 
tacle &,  foUowed  on  the  track.  A  doien 
letters,  pointed  and  barbed  with  »the 
deadliest  texts,  tough  with  pi^sages  from 
Jerome  and  TertuSlan,  winged  with  the 

r'  It  of  a  Tempkr,  went  whizwg  after 
Chairman,  and  every  other  speaker 
on  the  oooosiout  through  the  columns 
(the  gratuitous  shooting-galleries)  of 
cooie  highly  independent  journal.  On 
Stmdays,  he  walked  to  mass^  at  the  head 
of  hifl  niuncrous  family,  wii^  an  illimii- 
Bftlied  volume  of  hymns  and  medltnl  ions, 
timmd  ID  hCMs  and  bn>wn  velvet,  m 


one  hand,  and  a  black  walking-sttckt 
embellished  with  the  head  of  St.  Bun- 
ffCaUt  of  Durham,  in  ivory,  in  the  other. 
The  Griffins  had  just  reason  to  hail  his 
accession  to  their  ranks  with  the  loudest 
canticles  of  joy. 

The  Chaplain  was  a  man  of  a  dlSer- 
ent  ty^e.  The  Doctor  was  thin — the 
Chaplain  was  fat*  The  Doctor  was 
poJe— the  Cbaplain  waa  red;  the  Doc- 
tor above  the  middle  hight — the  Chap- 
lain five  inches  below  it.  Physic  and 
poison,  consumption  and  cholera,  Ae 
chiU  of  the  windmg-sbeet,  the  constraint 
of  tho  coffin — ^oll  were  expressed  m  the 
former.  Brown  ^tout  and  beef,  pro- 
digious good  health,  the  genial  wannth 
of  tho  English  summer,  all  the  choicest 
things  (together  with  the  powerful  fra- 
grance) of  the  English  liuxier — uU  were 
blended  in  the  latter.  With  divinity  he 
was  httle  troubled;  still  less  with  general 
literature;  incomparably  less  with  the 
love  of  the  fine  arts*  He  had  the  care 
of  a  motley  flock,  and  he  tended  the 
lomb^,  and  the  ewes,  and  the  wetJters, 
with  the  ^nsy  punctunhtr  with  which 
the  dull  shephe^s  in  the  Bush  watched 
over  the  sheep  of  a  less  celestial  pastu- 
iBge. 

In  ea.rly  life  he  had  broken  his  left 
leg — it  had  nev^r  been  properly  set — 
hence  his  walk  was  somewhat  peculiar. 
His  stUory  enabled  him  to  purchaao  a 
pony  phoeton;  enabled  him.  moreover, 
to  keep  a  horse,  a  hveiy  servant,  a 
coach-house  and  stable.  *Tfae  pbeton 
was  purchased  at  auction,  and  though 
very  old  and  rusty,  was  sure  and  ser- 
viceable. It  was  a  double  gig,  fitted  up 
with  a  seat  for  two  before,  a  seat  for 
two  behind,  four  wheels,  and  two  pair 
of  springs.  Before  the  Chaplain  bought 
it,  a  Baronet  of  the  Utilted  Kingdom 
owned  It,  For  several  years,  the  Baro- 
net bad  been  at  the  head  of  the  Com- 
missariat department  of  the  colony,  and 
having  yearned  at  length  for  the  white 
cli^  of  his  native  land,  bad  broken  tip 
his  colonial  household,  and  left  his  fur- 
niture and  other  chattels  to  be  disponed 
of  by  auction.  On  the  back  panel  of  the 
phaeton  he  left  the  heraldic  Bed  Hand 
of  his  Order  flaming  out  through  cracks 
and  wrinkles.  The  Chaplain  did  not 
disturb  it.  He  had  an  idea  it  made  him 
a  Bishop, 

On  the  moming  of  the  election,  a 
minute  or  two  before  the  red  coach 
turned  out  of  the  yard  of  the  Scotch 
ThiMle^  tlie  Chaplain  turned  the  comer 
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of  the  main  street  in  hia  phaeton,  with 
his  white  horse  before,  and  Tim,  his 
livery  servant  (ti  robber  from  Ceylon),  in 
top-boots,  drab  coat,  bulged  hat  and 
cockade,  behind  him.  The  white  horse 
(he  had  a  black  tip  to  one  ear,  and  a 
broad  yellow  patch  on  the  right  flank, 
as  if  from  a  bum)  was  covered  with 
ribbons,  special  favors  from  Mr.  Griffin 
himself,  llis  head  was  an  undistin- 
euishable  bower  of  ribbons.  The  horse, 
m  fact,  looked  as  if  he  had  lost  his 
head,  and  an  entire  milliner's  shop  was 
exuding  from  his  throat  The  Chap- 
lain was  embossed  in  ribbons;  his 
whip  bound  round  with  ribbons;  the 
splash-board  of  the  gig  festooned  in 
lute  manner.  As  for  the  livery  servant! 
He  was  a  perfect  triumph  of  decorative 
art. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkins  had  to  pass 
the  Scotch  TMstle.  He  did  so  rapidly, 
and  through  a  storm  of  indignation. 

"There  goes  the  Bishop!"  shouted 
the  coffin-maker. 

"Hurrah  for  Church  and  State!" 
cried  the  post-master. 

"How  do  you  sell  the  ribbons?" 
roared  the  barber* 

Tremendous  cheers  follow  these  ex- 
clamations, in  the  midst  of  which  three 
do^  assail  the  white  horse  and  phaeton, 
ana  a  large  cauliflower  hits  the  livery 
servant  between  the  shoulders.  The 
Chaplain  reserves  his  resentment  for  a 
more  favorable  opportunity.  He  con- 
tinues his  journey^  without  stopping — 
flourishes  the  whip — cries  out  "  hurry 
on,  lk)b," — whips  Bob  smartly — ^blushes 
and  perspires  furiously,  and,  without 
looking  l)ehind  to  see  if  the  robber  from 
Ceylon  is  safe,  rattles  down  the  street 
amid  the  waving  of  hostile  blue  banners, 
and  the  boating  of  drums,  and  the  most 
opprobrious  outcries,  and  a  squall  of 
cauliflowers,  turnips,  deceased  cats,  and 
other  ignoble  missives.  Greatly  dis- 
tarbed  in  mind  and  body,  he  arrives  at 
Griffin's  head-quarters ; — the  decorated 
robber  from  Ceylon,  doubled  up,  half 
dead,  behind. 

The  Medical  Superintendent,  more 
provident  than  the  Chaplain,  evades  the 
main  street  by  a  circuitous  route  of  half 
a  mile;  conung  upon  the  ffroond  the 
same  moment  as  his  deany-boloved 
brother,  but  in  a  far  more  stylish  turn- 
out, and  a  sen^ner  condition  of  mind 
and  shirt-coUar.  The  Griffins  receive 
him  with  loud  chet^rs.  He  acknow- 
Jei)g09  the  cheers  with  a  sedate  bow  and 


a  painful  smile.  The  Clergyman  is  too 
bewildered  to  return  the  compliments 
intended  for  him. 

Some  few  other  distinguished  people 
having  joined  them,  the  friends  of  uie 
Government  candidiate,  after  a  good 
deal  of  picturesque  disorder,  fell  into 
column,  and,  headed  by  the  Medical 
Superintendent  and  Chaplain  in  their 
respective  gigs,  proceeded  to  Campbell 
Town,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  at  which 
place  the  election  was  authorized, 
by  royal  proclamation,  to  take  place. 
In  the  absence  of  instrumental  music, 
they  enlivened  themselves  with  copions 
whistling  and  shouting — Rvle  Britannia 
and  Nix  my  Dolly  bemg  the  anthems  in 
which  they  most  joyously  indulged. 

In  the  meanwhile,  young  Wagstaff^s 
party  had  been  mustering  fresh  forces. 
The  red  coach  had  turned  out,  with  six 
grey  horses,  in  front  of  the  Scotch  This- 
tle, Tho  Brothers  of  St.  Cecilia  had 
taken  their  seats.  The  most  stirring 
airs  had  already  roused  to  the  highest 
point  of  exultation  tho  adherents  of  the 
blue  cockade.  Bill  Cooper,  the  carpen- 
ter, had  completed  tho  banner  on  which 
he  had  been  at  work,  near  the  pump  in 
the  stable-yard ;  and  with  the  inspiring 
intimation  on  it,  that  as  Alexander  con- 
ouered  so  should  WagstafF,  it  now 
^flapped  in  the  light  breeze,  borne  by  a 
brawny  buUock-driver  from  Mona  Vale, 
amid  "the  fluttering  of  kindred  devices 
and  the  cheers  of  thousands."  So,  at 
all  events,  the  Campbell  Town  corre- 
spondent of  the  Launceston  WdUaby 
stated  in  his  letter  three  days  after  the 
election. 

The  candidate  himself,  however,  had 
not  yet  arrived ;  and  whilst  they  waited 
his  arrival,  the  susceptible  multitude  took 
note  of  every  new  comer,  and  hailed  him 
with  an  enthusiasm  proportionate  to  the 
popularity  he  enjoyed,  his  station  in  so- 
ciety, or  the  amount  of  services  which, 
in  a  pecuniary  or  any  other  form,  he  was 
likely  to  render.  The  rery  wealthy 
proprietor  of  EUinthorpe  Hall  (whohaa 
subscribed  £100  to  the  election  fund, 
and  had  promised  £50  mere  in  case  it 
were  necessary)  was  vehemently  greeted 
as  he  jogged  in  upon  the  gromid  astride 
of  his  bay  pony,  and  stripped  his  bald 
head  to  salute  tbe  banner  ox  the  League. 
There  was  groat  applause,  too,  when 
Mr.  Mackelwhite,  tho  influential  Scotch 
farmer,  drove  in ;  and  there  was  loud 
and  long-continned  cheering  when  Cap- 
tain Skelton,  fbrmeriy  of  the  barque 
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WiUtam  &f  Normandjf^  vmd  no  n-  the 
owuer   of   30,000    sbc«p   and  SktUtm 

CastU,  diished  up  in  htB  open  baroucbie 
and  foufi 

But  fh©  applause  which  welcomed 
thc^e  ^'Utlemen  was  nothlug  to  that 
which  Ibroke  oat^  and  rang-  u^n  and 
againt  and  over  and  oveTy  when  Dr* 
McGuBHcuddj,  the  ould  Irish  doctor, 
gparred  ncros^  the  bridge,  mounted  oo 
Lis  famous  raci?  bor^e,  Ganbaldi,  and 
drew  up,  with  magmficent  fuss,  close 
bBsidt*  the  big  rod  ooaeh: — Garibaldi 
proudly  frc'tting  and  foaming,  and  tho 
MeGuillicuddy  hrmMdf  gasping  lio- 
lentlj  to  get  out  a  cheer* 

This  doctor  {the  reverse  of  the 
other  dfictor)  was  mt  immeufie  favorite. 
True,  upon  all  occasions,  to  tho  honor 
of  his  nutive  land ;  overflowittg  ever 
with  IIhi  eio<|uc»nce  of  which  it  is  said 
to  be  tlic  exhaiL^tlesB  fountam ;  retain- 
ingt  in  its  full  forc-e  and  fledbtlitj,  the 
melliduous  brogue,  wliich,  even  in  the 
din  of  war,  has  won  the  heart  of  stern 
old  stildiors,  and  bade  thirot  in  more 
peaceful  campaigas,  turn  in  winning 
gratitude  to  the  ptMiplo  who^e  peculiar 
privUegc?  it  is;  full  of  geniaJ,  generou?, 
rollicking,  headlong  fnn^  on  enthui^- 
ii^tic  Cathohc,  ever  prompt  to  resent 
the  dtgbtest  insult  iluug  again s^t  the 
religion  of  Sdnt  Patrick  and  Soint 
Bridgt  t^if  need  he,  to  fi^ht  a  doxen 
duel:?  on  their  accotiut,  an  J,  like  Gal- 
lagher, the  devout  ventriJt»quist,  to 
bless  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  crosus 
before  he  pulled  ihe  trigger;  Irish 
ia  Eiittne*  in  heart,  in  voice ;  Iriih  in 
©verjr  mood,  syllable,  and  tense ;  Irish 
fi^m  the  tip  of  the  crown  to  the  sob 
of  tho  foot ;  Irish  beftire  and  Irish  be- 
hind, tho  doctor  was  the  idol  of  his 
countrymen — their  oracle  and  chfun* 
pion. 

He  was  proud  of  hb  pedigree.  Ho 
had  a  mnp  of  the  McGailiicnddjs 
tacked  to  the  door  of  hh  dispensary ; 
and  th(i  silver  drinking  cup  of  ms 
grandfatijcr  stcKid,  full  of  dust  and  coif* 
wobfi^  amongi*t  the  graduated  glasses 
and  compounding  mortars  on  the  chim- 
ney-piece. His  library  was  small,  but 
contained  *^  the  Annals  of  tbo  Four 
Masterii^'  **  Walkeroii  Iri^h  Costume/' 
'*  O'Connor'a  Bis^ertationiii,"  and  a 
wuldewed  editioti  of  **tlio  Cambrensns 
ErersjU**"  Afier  dlnacr  he  loved  to 
riM^ount  the  glories  of  Ihe  ancient  flays, 
when  tJjt*  white- rolled  hards  were  in  fuH 
pUy,  and  the  red  deer  were  plentiful. 


and  the  veils  of  the  heautiful  daughters 
of  Findalve  were  bound  with  a  golden 
bodkin,  and  the  princes  of  Ubter  ap- 
peared at  the  English  court  with  their 
Oalioglach^,  bareheaded,  armed  with 
hatchet^T  and  in  yellow  gurplices  djcd 
witli  saffron. 

The  calls  on  his  professional  lervieea 
being  fewt  he  devoted  tno^i  of  his  time 
to  the  growing  of  wheats  the  sports  of 
the  6 eld,  and  the  bu^incj^  of  the  rac«> 
course.  Not  a  kangaroo-hnnt  took 
place  within  miles  of  him  hut  Jani^^ 
McGuillicuddy  was  there,  in  his  red 
coat,  doe!?kin  hreeches»  blna  blrd*&-ey0 
cravat,  and  top  boots.  Foremost  in 
tho  field,  nothing  ftuled  him,  uothtng 
scared  him.  No  scrub  too  close  ;  no 
ground  too  broken  ;  no  fence  any  way 
too  trying;  he  dashed  through  the 
worst,  toro  through  wattle -treejs,  and 
rocks,  and  gwamp*^— ^ileured  every- 
thing before  him — left  everything  Uo- 
bind  him — and  what  his  horse  baulked 
at  he  did  himself. 

On  the  rao&'course  he  was  not  qnito 
so  successful,  tbougb  fully  as  adven- 
turouSi  In  six  yeori  he  won  hut  one 
race.  The  year  before  this  election,  he 
bad  entered  a  favorite  horse  for  the 
GoYemor*e  Cup,  at  Green  Ponds  (the 
doctor,  hy*the»by,  had  called  tbia  horse 
nfter  St.  Lawrence  0* Toole,  a  deceased 
archbishop  of  Dublin) ;  hod  tmined 
him  at  great  expense ;  staked  oonaider- 
ablo  sums  upon  him,  and,  with  the  oer*- 
taiuty  of  his  winning,  had  speculated 
deeply  in  poultry  and  tulip  foots^  The 
heavenly  horse,  howeTer,  broke  down, 
and  the  doctor,  who  was  a  staunch 
O'Connelhte,  peremptorily  changed  bis 
uame,  in  derision  and  dkgust,  to  that 
of  Youjig  IrtiaThd. 

Young  Wagstaff,  tho  popular  c-andi- 
date,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Hobert 
Wagstoff,  Esq.,  of  Mona  Yale.  Tho 
old  gentleman  hailed  from  the  Isle  of 
Man ;  had  been  bom  there  ;  had  real- 
ised a  handsome  fortune  there,  or 
thereabouts,  by  i>rivateering  in  the  Ka- 
poleonio  war,  {his  political  opponent* 
averred  it  was  by  the  basest  smug- 
gling) and  having  emigrated,  shortly 
after  tlie  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  Van 
Di emends  Land,  bad  purdioaed  a  vast 
tract  of  knd  along  the  Macejuarie  river, 
two  miles  above  the  tfiwn  ot  Kosa — tlie 
hmy  sc«ne  of  this  day*s  great  proceed- 
ings. On  this  property  bo  had  built 
a  commodious  house,  popularly  known 
t&&  Wftgstaff  *a  Warehouse ;  and  on  the 
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X •uiit    *i  I   'liiTJ.    ^»'ui:i:'':ilj- 

.-..   .Ill    »t  iiiiia  -i,  :u*  Mid  nuiitatail, 

...... I  ■■•\\»-r.    !i  vnii.'!!  it  ^:is  hi*  int«*n- 

:..u  ■■>    '%.'    'uiirii,  .uid  wliioii  th*^  public 
iuUmi  u    :■'     ii>uriuuiy    a5    WagstafF's 

l-«MI«Vl'lll. 

'I»'  -^ji^  .1  itmii  ot  tVw  words,  few 
•diM>,  nil  :iri'at  niiL«»ouLir  action.  A 
Hc-\iii'  )l«)w  t'rom  a  cutlass  had  loft, 
:icni»  liis  U'lt  temple,  an  indisputable 
luM  a  ''t'  liis  early  difficultios  and  pur- 
-iuits.  His  friends  spoko  of  it  with 
levity  as  lib*  IfJter  of  marque.  Brought 
ii|i  in  tii«?  midst  o^  much  rude  fellow- 
siiip,  and  having  had  few  op|)ort unities 
itf  aeipiiring  tho  graces  of  social  life, 
his  wealth  was  to  liim  rather  an  iucum- 
branoo  than  otherwise.  1I»?  was  com- 
jdetely  at  a  loss  how  to  make  use  of  it. 

He  l>«»ught  carriagi's,  and  hammer- 
cloths,  and  silver-plated  harness;  gold 
hat -bands,  yellow  velvet  knee-breeches, 
white  stockings,  plated  buckles,  cravats, 
pomatum,  and  powder  for  his  footmen, 
butlers,  and  coachmen ;  he  bought  din- 
ner services,  which  it  was  a  feast  in 
itself  to  look  at ;  tca-ums  and  tea-pots, 
eir;r- spoons,  fruit-knives,  fish  and  soup- 
ladles — any  one  of  which  would  have 
Ik'eu  a  sumptuous  testimonial  to  the 
greatest  benefactor  tho  world  ever  saw ; 
he  had  his  carpeting  and  furniture  de- 
signed from  tho  bath-rooms  (so  tho 
upholsterer  persuaded  him)  of  Louis 
Quatorze ;  ho  liad  the  walls  paneled 
and  frescoed  in  imitation  of  tho  Villa 
Pamfili,  (so  the  painter  and  glazier,  a 
profound  sycophant,  convinced  him) 
and,  to  crown  all,  as  he  never  could 
discover  what  crest,  motto,  or  other 
heraldic  device  specially  Indonged  to 
his  family,  adopted  that  of  his  native 
land.  Hence  it  was,  that  on  the  handles 
of  his  knives  and  forks,  his  soup- 
tureens,  hammer-cloths,  livery  buttons, 
bed  linen,  table  cloths,  and  family 
Bibles,  the  Three  Legs  of  Man  figured 
away  as  Wagstoff 's  coat-of-arms. 

People  laughed  at  him,  to  be  sure ; 
and,  reverentially,  thought  no  more  of 
his  grandeur  than  they  did  of  her 
Majesty's  mail  coach,  with  all  its  crim- 
son blazonry,  post-office  authority,  and 
music.  He  was  rich,  and  the  Golden 
Calf,  even  with  a  chosen  generation, 
was  an  object  of  adoration.  Devoted 
to  agriculture,  in  all  its  branches— de- 
voted to  sub-soiling,  thorough  draining, 
fencing,  sheep-washing,  tob^oo-raisingt 
and  stall-feoaing — ^ho  employed  amulti- 
tnde  of  haodfl,  and  so  eocwTcd  tVv«  m- 


ton? St  and  sympathies  of  the  laboring 
popuLit:«»n.  He  gave  large  dinner-par- 
ties. Ho  gave  I)j3l3  and  pic-nics.  He 
occasionally  ventured  on  private  the- 
atricals. Thus  he  secured  tuo  favorable 
consideration  of  aU  the  genteel  or  pre- 
tentious people  of  the  neighborhood — 
the  consideration  of  all  who  were  un- 
able to  compete  with  him  in  tho  splendid 
Profusion  of  his  entertainments,  and 
erived  from  his  patronage  (from  the 
fact  of  their  being  mvited,  from  timo  to 
time,  to  his  festirities)  the  reputation 
of  being  highly  respectable  and  thriv- 
ing. 

Thus  strengthened,  old  Wagstaff  do- 
tennined  that  the  Legs  of  Man  should 
move  another  step  up  the  social  ladder. 
Political  events  favored  the  experiment, 
Tho  colony  had  just  received  a  new 
constitution.  Under  certain  restric- 
tions, regulating  the  fninchise,  etc., 
tho  colonists  of  Van  Diemen's  I.<and 
were  empowered  to  elect  a  given  num- 
ber of  representatives  to  a  Legislative 
Assembly ;  which  Assembly  were  to 
pass  whatever  laws  they  deemed  fit  for 
the  improvement  and,  to  some  extent,  for 
the  goveniment  of  tlie  country.  These 
laws  were  to  bo  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  London.  Two- 
thirds  of  tho  Assembly  wore  to  consist 
of  members  chosen  by  the  popular  vote ; 
tho  other  third  of  members  appoint- 
ed by  tho  local  vice-regal  Executive. 
Heretofore,  tho  laws  immediately  af- 
fecting tho  colony  had  been  made  by  a 
council  nominated  solely  by  the  Crown, 
A  crisis  had  arrived,  i'he  eyes  of 
Europe  wen*  upon  it.  Tho  worid  stood 
still  to  watch  it.  So  tho  orators  and 
editors  of  the  young  colony  declared. 
The  ambition,  tho  patriotism,  tho  politi- 
cal influence  of  the  free  colonies  had 
now  an  opportunity  for  development ; 
and  men,  who,  for  various  reasons, 
had  declined  tho  privileges  with  which 
tho  colonial  government  had  pre- 
viously oflfcrcd  to  invest  them,  now 
camo  forward,  hat  in  hand,  g^lidting 
those  same  privileges  from  tho  new 
power — the  electoral  body  which  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  amid  the 
loudest  babble  and  confusion  of  tongues, 
had  called  forth.  Even  now,  train<^,  as 
they  had  been,  in  the  austere  school  of 
mere  Red  Tape  officialism ;  trained,  as 
they  had  been,  to  look  cxclusiyely  to 
the  nominees  of  the  Crown  for  eveiy 
assistance,  faror,  and  advantage,  a 
hioalthy  spirit  had  broken  out  among 
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th&  piiDcipid  men  of  the  oolouy,  and, 
with  thorough  eaj-ii«!!LtaeJSS  and  entbum- 
asm,  mnuy  of  IhemT  as  has  be^a  i&ald, 
aspired  to  be  the  n?prt'j?*ntatiTea  of  the 
p««opk,  where  they  had,  in  times  past, 
with  cantemptuftus  indiffert^uccr  or  pod- 
tivD  hoHtUity,  refus<?d  to  be  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Crowu.  That  which 
the  piipular  Tote  would  give  them,  waa 
esteemed  to  hv  tho  higher  and  nobler 
order  of  ri*preseiit4iticjiu  It  wtudd  be 
tho  measure  tmd  oiprea^ion  of  their 
sQcioi  iufluenee;  the  good  opiiiioa  m 
which  tbc?jr  were  held;  the  poMdoct 
weight,  and  power*  which  ooenly, 
mmcuigst  their  neigfabort^^  their  niend^ 
and  foes,  they  b&d  fonght  for  and 
acquired-  The  repre»entativa  aspect 
giren  U}  them  by  the  Crown,  or  rather 
the  eeoo&d-rate  aubordinat^ »  of  Ihe 
Crown,  might  give  the  measure  only 
of  their  obseqoiousneds  and  gentility. " 

Besides,  there  wm  now  a  grave  qui^s- 
tion  pending  between  the  free  ct>bnists 
uid  the  flenrimta  of  the  Crown*  The 
latter  wierre  obstinately  in  favor  of  the 
ooatinnnnceof  cotivietism  in  the  colony ; 
won*  obstinately  in  favor  of  the  eoJony 
fitiU  Win^M  and  for  yenra  ccvntinuiug  to 
b&,  llie  depostory  of  the  crime  which 
the  ertnined  authoritte^  at  home  Lad 
Bhip|H'd  off,  or  might  find  it»  hero- 
after,  expedient  and  wholesome  tti  ei- 
porL  Their  ^nlorie^  in  truth,  depended 
on  the  perpetuity  of  the  curse.  Their 
stipend  wcis  in  a  dunghilL  The  same  dood 
that  would  wash  away  the  foul  garbage, 
would  leave  them  withtmt  a  penny. 
Hence  we  have  ftceia  the  Medied  Super- 
intend^^ut,  in  his  gig  and  grim  infleju- 
bility,  dtvotmg  himself  to  the  cause 
of  Mr.  GriiSin  ;  wbilat  his  dearly-beloved 
brother^  the  disabled  cbaplaiu  of  the 
Qovemment  hospital  and  prison*  dis- 
gnised  himself,  nnd  hu  old  hofBe  end 
equipage*  tn  the  cockBdoB  and  saehes  of 
that  gentkman. 

To  thia  STfftem — to  thia  forced  im- 
|iortation  ot  idlene**,  misichief,  und 
wiekednc^t  into  a  fair  if^land,  which  Na- 
ture hfud  made  so  inviting  to  all  that  wag 
active.,  manly,  most  excellent  and  bene- 
fifiient,  and  which  latter  woiUd  have 
flowed  in  spontaneously  but  for  the 
eoerced  intruaion  of  the  fonner — the 
ime  eoloniats  were  vehentenLly  opposed. 
Against  It  they  bad  been  at  war  up* 
wards  of  t*>n  years;  against  it  they  bad 
petitioned  and  protected;  Agidust  it 
tliej  ha;d  held  meetinj^  nil  over  the 
country;    eaten  inuumemblo  dinners; 


drunk  incalculable  toasts;  against  it 
they  had  signed  pledges,  binding  them- 
selves solemnly  to  the  disnae  of  convict 
aervants;  and,  in  the  spirit  of  thi^ 
pledge,  they  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
break  qS  all  social  and  private  inter 
course  with  the  Government  officials, 
from  the  Lieutenant  Governor  down  to 
the  Medical  Superintendent,  who  had 
declared  themselves,  or  were  known  or 
suspected  to  be,  the  friends  of  Tranfi- 
porttttion :  against  it,  last  of  all,  the^ 
had  orgnmaed  themselrea  into  a  formi- 
dable Lfoagiie — a  Leagne  embrai^ing  the 
coloniea  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  South  AusirallaT  in  Australia  Proper 
^which  League  was  designed  and  sworn 
to  resisti  by  every  possible  constitutional 
means,  the  introduction  and  settlement 
of  fresh  convicts  in  the  country. 

To  give  eflicaey  to  this  League  a 
treoatnry  of  £50,0tJ0,  two  loetd  seen*- 
taryships,  and  a  parUameutary  agency 
had  been  eslabllahcd;  whilst  a  £ag — 
fivts  stara  on  a  blue  field — had  teen 
adopted  as  the  popular  type  of  the 
confederacy.  It  was  this  dag  which 
now  floated  from  the  roof  of  the  big  red 
coach  in  front  of  the  old  Scakh  Thistle^ 
And  this,  the  first  election  for  members 
to  serve  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of 
the  colony,  woi,  too  important  an  oce^i- 
sion  for  the  members  of  the  League  to 
contemplate  without  a  demonstration  of 
their  force  and  a  contest  for  supremacy. 

Consequently,  in  every  disttict,  em- 
powered to  return  a  repreftentatiro  to 
the  Assembly,  a  member  of  the  League 
had  pnblkhed  an  address,  pledging  him- 
self against  the  Government,  andt  for  the 
honor  and  happiness  and  good  name  of 
the  colon}'— their  adopted  coun^ — 
calling  on  the  constituency  to  elect  him* 
In  most  instances,  a  candidate  on  the 
Govenmietit  side,  also^  appeared.  The 
friends  of  the  &rmer  were  called,  Aboli- 
tionists ;  ibe  friends  of  the  latter,  Pol- 
lutionista.  In  no  instance,  however,  did 
the  two  portiee  so  rancorously  meet  and 
so  detpentely  fi^ht,  as  in  this  of  the 
Campbell  Town  efectiLin*  The  Leo^rua 
had  put  forwurd  its  best  man.  The 
Government  had  done  the  same. 

Campbell  Town,  (in  Van  Diemeii*i 
Land,  though  a  very  small  town  when 
compared  with  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin, 
or  Brussels,  or  Madison  in  Indiana,  ts 
important  enough  considering  the  si^e 
ajid  interests  of  the  country  in  which 
it  h  sitnati  d.  It  is  the  fourth  largest 
in  the  island,  Hobort  Town,  the  m^eX  ^ 
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GrovcmmoDt,  being  the  first ;  Launces- 
ton,  the  northern  port,  being  the 
second;  Oatlnnds,  the  capital  of  the 
Midhind  districts  ranking  as  the  third. 
Pridden'8  "Australia,"  or  West's  "Tas- 
mania/' explains  all  this. 

The  town  consists  of  one  entire 
flourishing  street,  and  three  broken  and 
very  languid  ones.  The  former  is  orna- 
mented with  three  hotels,  two  butcher 
shop!*,  several  tailors'  and  milliners' 
establishments,  half  a  dosen  private 
resideiicos  (the  doctor,  the  pnncipol 
lawyer,  a  Parisian  daguerreotypist  and 
professor  of  languages,  a  widow  from 
Wales,  along  with  a  retired  color  ser- 
geant and  a  Baptist  preacher,  inhabit 
them),  and,  last  of  all,  the  Episcopalian 
churc^li,  in  a  green  field,  speckled  with 
white  headstones  and  tombstones,  hem- 
med in  with  a  frail  fence  of  the  native 
oak  and  gum  tree.  The  Police  office 
is  situated  in  one  of  the  smaller  streets. 
It  is  the  vital  institution  of  the  place. 
Without  it,  Campbell  Town  would  ex- 
pire. 

The  principal  hotel  is  kept  by  on 
Irish  widow.  She  is  broad,  mature 
and  spriglitly.  She  has  radiant  round 
cheeks,  black  eye-brows,  finely  pencil- 
ed, the  snowiest  teeth,  a  mighty  arm, 
a  noble  waist  and  a  ponderous  foot. 
She  prides  herself  on  having  the  most 
fashionable  hotel  in  the  countiy. 

"Sure,"  she  says,  "the  Governor 
stops  here,  and  the  Members  of  council, 
and  his  Lordship,  the  Bishop,  and  that's 
what  Mrs.  Morrison,  above  at  the  Blue 
Bear,  can't  say." 

The  widow's  name  is  Kearney.  She 
left  her  native  town  of  Prosperous, 
county  Kildare,  Ireland,  fifteen  years 
ago,  and,  with  much  composure,  buried 
her  husband  two  years  ago  last  June. 
She  has  been  busy  for  the  last  six 
months,  superintending  the  completion 
of  a  monument,  destined  to  make  Known 
to  on  ignorant  and  heedless  public  the 
countless  virtues  he  possessed.  The 
monument  is  composed  of  green  and 
gray  marble.  It  represents  an  ancient 
shield,  has  the  name  of  James  Kearney 
in  the  centre,  and  the  consolatory  ejacu- 
lation of 

"Erinfobnghl" 

in  gilt  letters  at  top. 

Mrs.  Kearney  is  a  patriot.  She  tells 
everybody  she  was  bom  in  Prosperoosi 
ond  boastSt  with  swelling  heart,  tiiat 
Prosperous  was  the  place  where  the 


"  boys"  burned  the  barracks  over  the 
heads  of  the  North  Cork  Militia,  in  '98. 
She  wears  a  profusion  of  green  silk  and 
satin,  going  to  mass  every  Sunday; 
has  likenesses  of  Brian  Boru,  Darnel 
O'Connell  and  Father  Tom  Moguire,  in 
her  principal  parior;  and  entertains 
several  friends  (including  tlie  priest) 
at  a  sumptuous  dinner,  on  Patrick's 
day.  This  feeling  decides  her  course 
on  the  present  occasion.  She  sides 
with  Griffin  and  the  Goyemment,  jnst 
for  the  sake,  she  says,  of  the  green 
they  have  mixed  up  with  the  red 
and  yellow.  A  large  flag,  in  which 
those  colors  have  been  set  forth, 
swings  from  the  middle  window  of  the 
second  floor,  whilst  the  widow's  cap  is 
enlivened  with  delicate  little  tricolor 
ribbons,  corresponding  with  the  flag. 
Some  people  hint  it  is  because  the 
Governor  stops  there,  that  Mrs.  Kear- 
ney avows  herself  a  Griffin.  But  Mrs. 
Kearney  repels  the  imputation;  and 
those  who  know  her  best  receive  it  with 
a  smile.  That  she  is  not  actuated  by 
base  considerations,  the  fact  of  her 
being  on  the  impopnlor  side  of  the  con- 
test should  be  a  sufficient  evidence. 
Five  panes  of  glass,  broken  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  her  tront  door,  de&ced  with 
contemptuous  inscriptions,  in  chalk  and 
charcoal,  bear  witness  to  the  brave  dis- 
interestedness of  her  conduct.  But 
some  people  hint,  again,  that  the  popu- 
lar side  is  not,  after  all,  the  paying  side ; 
and  that  the  Government  party,  small 
as  it  is,  runs  up  a  larger  bill  at  Mrs. 
Kearney's,  in  tne  course  of  the  year, 
than  ten  thousand  of  the  Great  Poblio 
would  have  the  means  or  the  disposition 
to  do  in  the  course  of  ten  years.  But 
it  is  tiius  that,  in  every  age,  in  every 
clime,  the  noblest  sacrifices  are  explain- 
ed away,  and  virtue  here  below,  fails  to 
reap  its  due  reward. 

The  hotel,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
town,  is  kept  by  a  gentleman,  one  time 
a  burgher  of  Liverpool.  Some  difficnl* 
ties,  however,  of  a  trivial  nature,  brought 
him  face  to  face  with  an  enlightened 
jury  of  his  countrjrmen ;  to  which  cir- 
cumstance his  residence  in  the  fidrest 
island  of  the  South  Pacific  is  somewhat 
logically  ascribed.  The  fact  is,  in  a  be- 
wildered moment,  he  had  the  infelicity 
to  mistake  an  old  Colonel's  boots  m 
his  own,  and  never  having  discovered 
the  mistake  until  a  oertain  rerj-  grave 
fonctionanr  in  bine  awoke  him  one 
moming  from   the   dehisieiiv  he  was 
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indicted  for  an  illegal  appropriation 
of  goods,  to  which  it  appeared  he  could 
lay  no  reasonable  claim.  His  name  is 
Englebert.  Long  since  emerged  from 
the  discolorecT  mist  in  which  his  early 
labors  in  the  colony  were  enveloped,  ho 
now  shmes  in  the  genial  light  which 
encompasses  ever  and  pen*ades  the  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  the  refreshment  of  the 
traveler.  He  has  spanned  his  door- 
way with  an  effulgent  Rainbow,  and, 
under  that  arch  of  promise,  he  looks 
complacently  on  the  fast  subsiding 
waters  of  his  affliction,  and,  far  off 
ahead,  beholds  the  gladsome  peaks  of 
a  new  creation,  tipped  with  gold,  jut- 
ting up  and  glittenng  in  the  recovered 
sunshine.  He  is  a  reformed  man,  is 
Englebert.  And  of  such  a  one  as  he, 
whose  penitence,  the  gentlest,  noblest 
Teacher  of  the  world  has  said,  **the 
Angels  weep  with  joy  to  celebrate,"  it 
is  not  altogether  too  profane  for  us 
thus  to  speak.  Not  even  tliough  this 
paper  gives  but  the  Ughter  impressions 
of  a  scene,  which  to  a  young  community 
was  one  of  no  slight  moment,  and,  witn 
all  its  oddities  and  grimaces,  had  much 
sound  worth  and  goodness,  in  hidden 
veins,  branching  out  and  vibrating 
through  it. 

The  Rainbow  was  a  handsome  building 
— ^had,  at  all  events,  a  handsome  face.  It 
was  built  of  stone — a  light  brown  stone ; 
had  two  front  doors ;  one  opening  back- 
wards into  the  main  hall  and  office — ^the 
other,  the  same  way,  into  a  large  room, 
used  occasionally  for  public  meetings, 
public  dinners,  subscription  baUs,  agri- 
cultural exhibitions,  and  Ethiopian  se- 
renaders.  Outwards,  these  two  doors 
opened  upon  a  stone  platform,  running 
along  the  entire  front  of  the  house,  and 
descending  to  the  level  of  the  street  by 
six  tiers  of  steps.  On  this  platform, 
the  nomination  was  to  take  place. 

The  Returning  Officer,  the  Police 
Magistrate  of  the  District,  had  already 
come  upon  the  ground.  He  had  the 
proclamation  authorizing  the  election, 
under  his  ri^ht  arm,  in  a  brown-paper 
portfolio.  Fidgetty  in  the  quietest  of 
times,  his  restlessness  this  morning 
rerged  upon  delirium.    With  short  stac- 


cato steps,  in  a  sparkling  little  boot,  he 
beat  up  and  down  the  platfonn,  pulling 
off  and  putting  on  his  hat,  a  white  one, 
with  very  broad  brim,  turned  up  with 
green;  pulling  his  wig,  a  brown  one, 
with  long  flat  side  curls,  sometimes  in 
the  rear  and  sometimes  by  the  forelock  ; 
pulling  up  his  shirt-collar;  tightening 
the  cravat ;  now  buttoning  up  his  coat, 
(a  claret  colored  dress-coat,  with  very 
stiff,  short  tails,)  and  then  ripping  it  all 
up  again ;  by  every  conceivable  opera- 
tion, impetuously  endeavoring  to  ease  the 
irritation,  which  a  keen  consciousness 
of  the  greatness  of  the  occasion,  acting 
on  a  highly  impressionable  nature,  had 
produced.  The  Head  Constable  was 
likewise  at  his  post.  His  stout  figure, 
red  face,  gray  hairs,  short  legs,  short 
neck,  glazed  cap,  brass  buttons,  canary- 
colored  walking-stick,  and  capacious 
waistcoat,  (the  pattern  copied  from  a 
draft-board)  were  all  there.  A  strong 
detachment  of  his  force,  in  blue  flan- 
nel shirts  and  black  leather  waist- 
belts,  was  close  at  hand  ;  whilst  on  the 
little  bench,  outside  the  Police  office,  a 
special  messenger,  smoking  his  pipe 
and  writing  his  name  with  his  bayonet 
in  the  brick-dust  before  him,  sat  ready 
to  swing  himself  into  the  saddle  at  a 
moment's  notice,  and  speed  away  to  the 
neighboring  stations,  to  call  in  reinforce- 
ments, in  case  any  serious  violation  of 
the  peace  took  place.  The  arrange- 
ments of  the  Head  Constable  were  ad- 
mirable. It  was  clearly  impossible  that 
any  attempt  to  throw  off  the  crown  of 
England,  and  substitute  the  red  bonnet 
of  Republicanism,  could  that  day  suc- 
ceed. So  strong  was  this  conviction, 
that  quite  a  numuer  of  ladies  (the  Bap- 
tist preacher's  wife  and  others  equally 
fashionable)  had  taken  up  a  position 
inside  the  church-yard,  right  opposite 
the  platform,  and  were  now,  with  various 
emotions,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
candidates  and  their  respective  forces. 
But  it  was  past  two  o'clock,  past 
noon,  when  they  came  in  sight,  and  aa 
the  serious  proceedings  of  the  day  then 
oommenced,  and  as  they  continued  to  a 
late  hour  that  evening,  we  must  hold 
them  over  for  a  month. 
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FIFTY-FOUR    UUNDRED    YEARS   AGO. 

FIFTY-four  hundred  years  ago. 
When  the  world  was  in  its  prime, 
Two  lovers  sat  in  a  shady  grove,  * 

Hand  in  hand,  and  their  tafi:  was  love. 
Far  away  in  an  eastern  clime. 

The  hirds  were  singing  overhead 
In  the  rustling  boughs,  whose  checkered  shade 

Through  waving  vine  and  self-made  wreath 

On  the  lovers  fell  who  sat  beneath. 
Beside,  a  sparkling  fountain  played, 

Whose  foamine  waters  down  iho  deU 

In  snowy  whirmools  rose  and  fell ; 
And  in  the  west  the  summer  sun. 
His  daily  journey  almost  done. 

Was  spying  liow  things  went  on  below 
For  the  sun  is  curious,  ^ou  must  know. 
And  he  gazed  with  a  ver^  mquisitive  stare 
On  the  two  fond  lovers  sitting  there. 

"0  Maiden!"  cried  that  ardent  youth, 
"  Never,  oh !  never  doubt  my  truth ; 
Yon  flowing  waters  shall  check  their  course. 
And,  rushins  back,  regain  their  source, 
Before  this  heart,  now  onlv  thine. 
Shall  worship  at  another  snrine." 

**  And  I,"  said  the  maiden,  **  as  true  shall  prove ; 
The  sun  that  now,  in  the  glowing  west. 
Is  hastening  to  his  nightly  rest. 
Ere  thou  shalt  cease  to  possess  my  love. 
Shall  wheel  his  coursers  and  back  again 
Impel  his  car  over  heaven's  plain.*' 

•  The  sun  was  amused  all  this  to  hear 

And  gave  one  look  extremely  queer ; 
Then  pulled  a  bright  cloud  over  his  head 
To  hide  his  laughing,  and  went  to  bed. 

Another  year  had  now  rolled  by. 
And  the  sun  looked  down  again  from  the  sky ; 
The  sparkling  fountain  met  his  view. 
The  waving  trees  and  wild  vines,  too. 
The  birds  were  singing,  the  waters  flowing. 
The  turf  was  springing,  the  roses  blowing. 

But  the  handsome  vouth  and  the  maiden  fair — 
Where  could  they  bo  ?  for  they  were  not  there. 

The  maiden  was  wedded,  but  not  to  him 

To  whom  she  had  plighted  her  troth  before ; 

She  took  old  Dives  with  countless  store 
Of  gems  and  gold,  a  prince  of  the  east. 
With  twenty-five  hundred  camels  at  least ; 

And  the  youth  had  set  his  Afiections  on 

JL  WQ8l\ky  widow  of  Babylon. 
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Al&s  I  that  man  should  be  so  fickle ! 
Alas!  tlmt  woman  shaold  b^  m  frail \ 

How  sad  that  Mamman  sliould  thus  prevtult 
.     And  vanquish  Love  I     But  I  never  knew 

A  ca^e  01  the  kmd,  nor^  Tm  ^urot  did  joa; 
Such  thbga  are  unknown  ia  modem  times 
And  in  our  land;  but  tlus,  jou  know« 
W&B  fifty  four  hnodied  jeers  agp 

And  far  away  in  oaftero  climcse. 


SI-AVERY   IN  THE   OTTOMAN  EMPIRE. 


MUSSULMAN  ulaTery  possesiea 
some  of  the  |>eculiar]tios  of  ibrery 
in  the  patriarchal  oges^  It  may,  m- 
deed«  more  correctly,  be  called  bond- 
age. The  slave  h  bound  to  eenre  his 
moffter  for  an  inde&iiie  term  of  year&i 
after  which  hv  regains  his  freedom,  and 
&  condltioD  of  pi'rfect  equality  with  hb 
late  owner,  who  may  himself  have  for- 
merly been  a  alaTe. 

By  Mussulman  holy  law,  or  the  law 

spiled  from  the  KortyXt  an  indiiridual 
become  a  slaTo  by  birth,  or  by  the 
chancea  of  war.  He  becomes  entirely 
deprived  of  all  civil  liberty  by  either  of 
theae  caasem  and  belongs  wholly  to  his 
master  or  mistress,  whaterer  may  bo 
Ihie  oondidon,  religioDt  or  age  of  the 
laiier.  Urns,  slaves  are  persons  bom 
of  slaves,  whether  Slu^rsulman  or  not ; 
and  all  enemies  who  fall  into  the 
haods  of  Mussulmans  may  become 
slaves.  Should  the  captured  ChrUti  an, 
Jew,  or  Pagan,  embrace  the  Islam  faith, 
he  does  not  by  it  obtain  freedom.  A 
Mttitimiman  m,  by  capture,  only  be- 
oomm  m  priaanei-*  and  not  a  slave  ;  for 
it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  reli- 
gion of  Mohammed  that  none  of  hia 
follower:?,  born  of  free  parenti,  con  ever 
be  enslaved. 

These  points  in  Mussuknan  slavery 
are  mentioned  only  to  show  that  the 
bbdks  brought  to  Con^tantitiopkle  horn 
llg^pt  and  Barbary»  captured  in  Bou- 
daa  or  Nubia,  are  Fagans,  and  that, 
though  they  may  subsequently  beomne 
Muasnlmans,  they  do  not,  bm  a  oonse^ 
qnence,  become  free.  The  enslaving 
of  such  blacks  is  deemed  legal  by  Mo^ 
hammedans.  on  the  ground  that  a  funda^ 
mental  principal  of  Isiamism  is,  that 
tha  fiuthfoi  shall  forever  be  at  war  with 
all  DOQ -Mussulman  peoples,  and  strive 
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to  reduce  them  to  thdr  own  faith,  or  to 
the  condition  of  tributaries-  From  these 
two  conditions  there  is  but  one  release^ 
by  the  sword,  or  by  treaty.  The  for- 
mer destroys  the  people  who  will  not 
embrace  the  tru^  faith,  or  submit  to  it 
as  rayahs  or  tributary  subjects,  and  the 
latter  grants  them  temporary  relief  so 
long  as  the  conditions  stipulated  for  in 
the  treaty  are  conformed  to*  Thus,  in 
fijrmcr  times  the  Barbary  princes  more 
strictly  maintained  the  law  of  Islam- 
ism  than  at  present,  by  requiriug  of 
the  government,  or  people,  with  which 
they  condeacended  to  make  treaties  of 
peace  and  traffic,  a  stipulated  tribute, 
which  each  new  Consul  was  held  to  bring 
with  liim.  Smce  then  the  rigidity  of 
the  Ii^lam  law  has  been  relaxed  before 
the  increased  strength  of  other  govern- 
ments 

The  white  slaves  of  CircassiA,  pur- 
chased by  the  more  opulent  Mussul- 
mans of  Constantinople,  are  held  to  be 
the  children  of  Pagans.  Just  as  the 
black  slaves  of  Central  Africa  are  cap- 
tured in  warfare  b^*  enemies,  among 
other  tribes  than  their  ows^  and  by  them 
S4>1d  to  the  slave-dealing  Egyptians,  ao 
the  Circa:$mns  are  held  to  have  been 
captured  in  the  petty  wars  supposed  to 
he  waged  among  the  difierent  tribes 
of  iba  Caucasus*  In  the  latter  case, 
however,  thb  supposition  is  a  fiction; 
for  no  such  petty  wars  exist,  and  the 
yaung  persons,  male  and  female,  con- 
veyed from  Circassb  to  Constandnopk?^ 
have  become  euslaFed  by  no  such  pro- 
cess. They  are  simply  conveyed  thither 
by  their  own  parents  or  relatives,  with 
or  without  their  own  consent,  aod  sold 
by  them  bo  the  duldless,  or  the  volup- 
tuary. The  traffic,  therefore,  b  iUe^ialt 
and  forbidden  by  Islam  law^ 
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But,  before  dwelling  upon  this  ille- 
eal  slavery,  let  us  enter  more  fuUy 
mto  the  peculiarities  of  that  which  is 
legal. 

A  slave  cannot  be  owned  by  his  or 
her  relative.  So  soon  as  a  slave  be- 
comes, by  purchase,  inheritance,  or  gift, 
the  property  of  one  so  nearly  related 
to  him  as  to  bo  prohibited  m  marri- 
age, he  bocomo's  tree.  This  principle 
prevents  the  master  or  mistress  from 
marrying  a  slave;  such  a  marriage,  if 
it  were  practicable,  would  at  once  free 
the  slave;  and  for  this  reason,  when- 
ever a  female  slave  becomes  the  mother 
of  her  master's  child,  she  is  entitled  to 
her  freedom.  Should  the  Circassian 
slave,  or  bond-maiden,  whose  person 
as  well  as  services  appertain  to  her 
master,  have  the  good  lortune  to  bear 
him  a  child,  she  becomes  the  equal,  in 
every  respect,  with  her  child  and  its 
father. 

These  principles,  established  by  Mo- 
hammed, are  humane  and  equitable, 
but  his  followers,  less  virtuous  than  him- 
self, have  adopted  means  for  their  cor- 
ruption and  evasion.  Many  of  the 
Mussulman  Effondis  of  Constantinople 
prefer  to  fill  their  homes  with  Circassi- 
an female  slaves,  rather  than  avail  them- 
selves of  the  liberal  privilege  of  the 
Prophet,  and  marry  four  wives.  They 
prefer  to  lord  it  over  the  helpless  slave, 
rather  than  to  bear  with  the  demands  of 
the  free  W{»man,  who,  though  she  may  be 
divorced  at  will,  without  any  cause,  may, 
nevertheless,  possess  relatives  whoso 
influence  could  be  brought  to  bear 
against  the  master's  comfort  or  his 
prosperity.  Jealousy  and  ambition 
must  be  stifled  in  the  slave,  whilst  it 
would  be  expressed  by  the  free  wife ;  and 
it  is  common  for  the  daughter  of  the  man 
of  rank  to  stipulate  that  she  shall  have  no 
rival  or  equal  in  her  husband's  harem, 
previous  to  givmg  her  consent  to  be- 
oome  bis  wife. 

Another  reason  for  this  preferenco 
in  favor  of  the  slave  is,  that  whilst 
legal  wives  will  not  consent  to  adopt 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  child- 
birth, the  fearful  slave  is  compelled  to 
take  drugs,  and  to  use  other  means  re- 
volting to  humanity,  to  produce  abor- 
tion. On  this  subj<>ct  some  melaDcholy 
oases  may  be  adduced.  PreWous  to 
Ae  decease  of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  the 
father  of  the  present  Sultan,  he  had  be- 
stowed a  beautiful  Circassian  slave  upon 
his  son,  now  Sultan  Abdul  Me^Jid,  and 


this  slave  became  pregnant.  It  15  a 
principle  of  the  Ottoman  government, 
that  neither  the  brothers  nor  the  sons  of 
the  reigning  Sultan  can  have  any  chil- 
dren, and  that  their  sisters  and  daugh- 
ters may  only  have  female  offspring. 
From  some  cause  or  motive  not  known 
to  the  public  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, the  slave  of  the  Prince  heir- 
apparent  would  not,  it  is  said,  adopt 
any  of  the  usual  means  to  produce 
abortion.  It  is  believed  that  the  hu- 
mane feelings  of  the  Prince  revolted  at 
the  idea  of  such  an  enormity,  and  that 
the  fact  was  concealed  from  the  inmates 
of  the  Imperial  harem, — that  as  Sultan 
Mahmoud  was  fast  causing  his  own 
death  by  habits  of  intemperance,  which 
soon  ended  his  career  by  delirium 
tremens,  the  friends  of  tho  Prince  in- 
duced him  to  hope  for  an  early  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  and  tho  consequent 
right  of  life  to  his  child.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  the  prolonged  existence  of 
the  Sultan,  and  the  reauisidons  of  the 
Ottoman  Court,  called  for  the  sacrifice 
of  the  yet  unborn  child,  or  the  death  of 
the  rebellious  slave.  The  public  soon 
learned,  with  more  than  orainary  pain, 
that  the  refusal  of  the  young  Circassian 
slave,  who  had  been  the  companion  of 
the  Sultan's  eldest  son,  to  destroy  her 
child,  had  caused  her  own  destruction, 
and  that  she  had  been  torn  from  his 
embrace  to  be  strangled. 

Another  case  occurred  with  one  of  the 
highest  pachas  of  the  empire,  a  bro- 
ther-in-law of  the  Sultan,  and  now  one 
of  his  highest  ministers.  Among  his 
female  Circassian  slaves,  was  one  who 
enjoyed  his  favor  in  an  uncommon  de- 
gree. He,  nevertheless,  required  her  to 
use  means  for  the  destruction  of  her 
unborn  child ;  this  she  deferred  so  long, 
that  her  own  life  would  probably  be 
sacrificed  by  their  adoption.  Uig«l  by 
threats  of  extreme  violence,  and  by 
the  withdrawal  of  her  master's  favor,  « 
the  slave  found  means  of  escaping  from 
his  harem,  and  of  access  to  the  mother 
of  the  Sultan,  whose  benevolence,  dur- 
ing her  lifetime,  was  finequently  appealed 
to  oy  the  unfortunate  of  Constantinople, 
of  both  sexes ;  and  throwing  herself  at 
her  feet^  exposed  her  condition,  and  im- 
plored her  protection.  Soon  afterwards 
It  was  rumored  that  the  Sultan's  mo- 
ther had  forbidden  the  Pacha  from  using 
any  violence  to  the  Circassian  slave,  and 
that  he  had  oonseouently  peimitted  her 
to  lire  without  molestatum. 
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It  has  already  Ijoc'li  snid  tliat  tbc  Sul- 
tan's sistors  arc  alloircdt  by  the  rules 
of  tM  0 tinman  Court,  to  liave  femde 
chUtlren  oiilj,  and  as  the  i^mark  may 
seem  to  reqiiiro  eiptanation,  we  addf 
that  the  female  hraDches  of  the  Otto* 
mail  dytiaisty  are  alway*  married  to 
paohas,  of  course*  of  the  U%he«t  rank : 
that,  in  former  resign*,  the  hnppy  bride- 
gTx>omi  OD  the  day  following  \ih  union 
with  the  sultana,  set  out  upon  a  jtmmey 
to  oiiO  of  the  more  dL^taut  pachaliks 
of  the  empire,  m  its  governor,  from 
which  he  never  again  rettinii-d  to  rr- 
pice  the  heart  of  hh  wife.  This 
legulation  eiigted  for  the  purpose  of 
prcrenting^  the  po^sihiiitr  of  any  off- 
Hpring  from  the  marriage  of  the  sultans, 
and  was  mure  humane  than  the  one  now 
obsenvd  at  Constantiiiople.  The  Snl- 
tan'jt  lifters,  who  were  tout  in  numlwr, 
though  one  only  now  remains,  were 
freely  pennittcd  to  bring  fiJitb  their 
childreut  but  the  males  were  ini-ariahly 
atraneled  at  the  moment  of  their  birth^ 
and  Uie  f**males!  only  allowed  to  Uve, 

Some  years  agfo,  during  the  lifetime 
of   Bultan   Btahnioud,   the  wife  of  the 

aha  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  case 
been  assured  by  her  father  that  the 
child  which  she  was  about  to  bear 
ihonld  be  allowed  to  live,  whether  male 
or  female,  AU  her  previous  children 
must  bare  been  males,  for  none  had 
lived,  and  ftupposing  that  the  one  yet 
tmbom  mi^t  be  of  the  same  eex,  ehe 
had,  by  imploring  bor  father's  mercy, 
indace^  him  to  promise  that  it  should 
be  spared.  Notwithstanding  this  prom- 
lae,  her  child  lived  only  one  day,  and  it 
mm  mid  that  she  bod  good  reason  to 
believe  it  was  strangled  hy  her  side,  in 
her  bed.  When  ^he  could  find  sufficient 
strength  for  the  effort,  she  arose  from 
her  ooueh,  and  from  her  window,  which 
overlooked  her  father's  palace,  earsed 
him  as  the  murderer  of  her  innocent 
child.  The  hatband  of  this  Bultana  is 
a  Ctrcasiiian,  and  had  been  for  many 
years  a  slave  of  one  of  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  empire. 

We  have  already  stated,  that  by  the 
lelam  hofy  law,  Mussulmans  aro  al* 
ways  at  war  with  the  rest  of  mankind, 
eioept  tbosffi  tribuUiry  to  them  as  lay- 
ahii  or  received  under  the  cover  of 
Btiiety  and  pardon  fMtuta*amem)  by 
treaty  stipaktioas,  which  are  enpposcd 
togtve  to  tbe  Mu^,sulmmns  an  equivalent 
for  the  tribute  which  would  otherwise 
hare  heeu  esacted*     In  Ulam  taw,  all 


persons,  not  thus  iscitunted,  are  denomi- 
nated Harb^t  which  means  that  ihey 
are  in  a  stmte  of  wailiue  with  a& 
Mossiulmims.  For  this  reason,  all  the 
inhabitants  of  South  AmericJi,  for  ex- 
ample, come  under  this  condition*  and 
may  be  attacked  and  reduced  to  slavery, 
at  any  time,  by  any  ^lohammedem 
nation. 

B^  the  same  Mussulman  law,  any  per* 
son  n\  foreign  slavery  becomes  free  by 
poi^siog  into  a  Mohammedan  land,  and 
there  professing  the  Islam  faith.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  any  foreigner  bo- 
comes  a  naturalized  subject  <jf  the  Sul- 
tan, so  soon  as  he  claims  to  be  one  and 
adopts  his  religion.  Any  foreigner 
may  also  become  a  ray  ah  or  non- Mus- 
sulman subject  by  claiming  that  privi- 
lege. It  is  narrated  of  the  Prophet, 
tUwt,  upon  a  certain  oecaston,  a  number 
of  Pagiin  slaves  took  refuge  in  his  camp 
and  embraced  his  new  faith.  He  estat 
Itshed  the  rule  above-mentioned  by  de- 
claring them  at  once  free,  without  any 
regard  for  the  claims  of  their  late  mas- 
ters, who  naturaJly  took  a  different  view 
of  the  case* 

Each  black  slave,  when  sold,  is  regis- 
tered in  a  document  colled  Ptnjik^  de- 
livered to  the  purchaser  by  the  vender, 
and  this  is  given  over  to  the  slave  when 
manumitted.  No  slave  can  own  any- 
thing* and  he  cannot  even  purchase  his 
freedom  with  money  acquired  whilst  yet 
in  a  slate  of  bondage.  On  the  of  her 
hand,  the  master  is  wholly  responsible 
for  the  debts  of  his  slave,  or  for  any 
penalties  of  a  pecuniaiy  nature  to  which 
the  latter  may  be  ccmdemned  by  law. 
He  may  employ  his  slaves  on  whatever 
kind  of  service  he  pleases,  and  his 
power  over  them  is  so  absolute  that, 
should  he,  in  correotmg  one  of  them, 
have  the  misfortune  to  wound,  or  even 
kill,  he  C4Knnot  be  legally  prosecuted 
for  it.  Nor  caa  the  reladves  of  the 
Mussuhnan  ftlave  appeal  to  the  law  of 
tation,  in  case  the  master  bos  been 
the  cause  of  his  death  without  reason. 
He  can  give  them  away,  or  leave  them 
as  an  inheritance,  and  separate  the 
members  of  a  family  of  slaves  as  he 
may  deem  pn^per.  A  peculiarity  of 
the  law  establishes  that  whilst  the  mas- 
ter cannot,  on  eelling  a  female  slave, 
make  any  reservatton  of  a  child  yet  to 
he  bom,  still  he  has  a  foil  right  to  de- 
clare that^  when  bom,  it  shall  be  free* 

Should  a  master  refuse  to  provide  for 
the  support  of  his  slave,  the  latter  is 
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free  to  work  for  his  own  sapport ;  and 
in  case  the  master  does  not  possess  the 
means  of  providing  for  his  slaves,  they 
can  require  him  to  have  them  sold, 
or  compel  him  to  give  them  their  free- 
dom. He  may  give  his  slaves  in  mar- 
riage to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  and 
they  may  be  married  to  free  persons  or 
to  slaves.  lie  cannot,  however,  require 
any  of  his  slaves  to  live  together  with- 
out marriage,  nor  can  he  separate  them 
after  they  are  thus  united  in  wedlock. 
He  may  bestow  his  female  slave  upon 
his  son,  or  even  marry  her  to  him,  pro- 
vided always  that  she  has  never  been 
his  own  concubine.  The  children  of  a 
female  slave  always  belong  to  her  mas- 
ter, even  when  the  father  is  free ;  and 
the  children  of  a  free  woman  are  also 
free,  though  their  father  may  be  a 
slave. 

A  master  can  have  free  intercourse 
with  his  slaves,  if  they  do  not  oppose 
it;  not,  however,  with  two  sisters,  nor 
with  mother  and  daughter,  aunt  and 
niece.  This  intercourse  is  also  re- 
stricted to  Mussulman,  Christian,  and 
Jewish  slaves,  and  not  with  the  Pagan ; 
and  any  children  thus  bom  to  him  be- 
come legitimate,  by  his  acknowledg- 
ment. For  this  reason,  all  Circassi- 
an slaves,  once  purchased  by  Mussul- 
mans, and  admitted  into  their  harems, 
are  considered  as  being  Mussulmans, 
though  their  parents  may  have  always 
been  Pagans.  It  is  not  uncommon,  at 
Constantmople,  for  a  parent  to  pur- 
chase for  and  bestow  upon  his  son  a 
female  Circassian  slave,  as  a  legal  con- 
cubine; yet  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  no  gentleman  would  sell  a  female 
slave  witn  whom  he  had  had  that  rela- 
tion, and  the  law  does  not  authorize  a 
son  to  establish  such  a  tie  with  his 
father's  slave,  until  he  has  acquired 
that  right,  by  gift,  from  the  father. 

It  can  readily  be  imagined  how  a 
master,  after  usmg  this  legitimate  right 
over  the  person  of  his  female  slave, 
may  dispose  of  her,  or  give  her  away, 
at  an  early  period,  and  thus  preserve 
himself  against  the  consequent  respon- 
sibilities. The  law,  however,  provides 
against  this,  and  even  a  free  woman 
cannot  marry  again,  after  divorce,  until 
the  expiration  of  a  certain  term.  A 
inan  may  acknowledge  his  child,  bom 
aiz  months  after  the  sale  of  his  slave, 
and  the  term  is  even  extended  to  eleven 
montha  should  he  die  after  having  made 
a  deolaration  to  that  e£Eeot 


A  master  cannot  marry  his  slave  until 
he  has  freed  her ;  but  should  she,  after 
thus  receiving  her  freedom,  refuse  to 
marry  him,  he  cannot  compel  her,  nor 
return  her  again  to  slaveiy. 

The  modem  Sultans  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  never  marry.  The  mothers  of 
their  children  are  always  Circassian 
slaves,  whom  they  have  purchased,  or 
received  as  presents.  Although  the 
harem  of  the  Sultan  must  contain  some 
hundreds  of  female  slaves  of  both 
colors,  it  is  said,  at  Constantinople, 
that  the  number  of  the  Imperial  favor- 
ites amount  to  only  some  six  or  seven, 
and  these  arc  called,  in  Turkish,  KcuUns^ 
or  wives,  thoueh  it  is  believed  they 
have  not  been  kgally  married  to  him. 
To  lx>ar  a  child  to  the  Sultan  is  a  dis- 
tinguished honor,  and  insures  a  high 
rank  and  consideration,  even  tiiough 
the  child  does  not  live.  To  prove  bar- 
ren would  be  to  lose  all  hope  of  con- 
sideration and  freedom ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  Sultan  to  bestow 
such  a  female  Circassian  slave  upon  an 
officer  of  his  government,  whom  he 
desires  to  honor.  No  female  slaves  of 
the  Sultan  are  ever  sold,  and,  after  hia 
death,  those  whom  his  son  and  hetr 
may  not  choose  to  retain  in  his  own 
harem,  are  provided  for  in  separate 
establishments,  and  supported  by  pen- 
sions. 

It  is  common,  at  Constantinople,  for 
a  Mussulman  wife,  who  is  barren,  to 
purchase  and  present  her  husband  a 
white  or  even  a  black  slave,  so  that  he 
may  not  be  childless.  This  is  some- 
times remarked  there,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  a  wifb  is  seen  accompanied 
hy  a  black  slav^,  bearing  a  mulatto  child. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  thU 
generosity  is  not  very  common  among 
tiie  higher  families,  in  which,  if  report 
is  correct,  there  is  quite  as  much 
jealousy  as  in  those  of  European  cities. 
Indeed,  for  a  Turkish  gendeman  of 
rank,  now,  to  have  more  uan  one  legal 
wife,  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  but  row 
venture  to  have  slave  favoritea  in  their 
harems.  This,  they  ftssert,  is  to  avoid 
expense,  and  to  prevent  the  evils  of 
jealousy.  So  absolute  is  the  rule  of 
most  Mussulman  wives,  that,  with  all 
the  license  permitted  by  Islam  law, 
few  pachas,  oeya,  or  effiandis,  dare  even 
to  have  any  known  relation  with  their 
Circassian  slaves.  Should  auoh  an 
offenae  be  diaooveredy  there  would  be 
no  peace  in  the  fanSfy  until  the  maatar 
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expelled  tlie  tnaooeist  and  helpless  slavet 
wMch  ha  would  most  pfobfthljr  doi  by 
Beftcnring  her,  if  childless^  upon  soiufi 
&ni&  oi  hk  own  depeudcutd. 

These  ^"^  fight*  of  woman,'*  in  Con- 
stantinople, extend  ao  far  as  even  to 
penetiBte  the  harem  of  the  Sultan. 
Aa  instance*  not  long-  einoef  oocurred, 
which  will  senre  to  elucidate  thiii  fact. 
Among  the  many  Cireadedan  slaTes  of 
the  Imperial  haiem  wba  one  whose 
beauty  proved  to  her  to  he,  indeed*  a 
**'  fatal  ^ft,^^  for  it  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  ber  master,  and  she  soon  fonnd 
herself  fast  rising  in  his  favor,  greatly 
to  the  mdiguation  of  his  elder  favorites, 
luid  the  mother  of  hia  children.  Soon 
she  beenEie  the  object  of  their  wrath» 
and  the  subject  of  inteas©  harem  in* 
trigii0.  The  favor  and  natural  lund^ 
tt0«a  of  the  Buitan  won  her  warmest 
aifectiont  and  she  was  Hincerely  at- 
tached to  him*  This  affection  was,  it 
is  said,  retutued  by  tlie  Sultan,  and  he 
was  grieved  at  the  diiw>rder  to  which  it 
had  given  rise  in  hiA  family  cirele. 
Finally,  unable  further  to  withstand  the 
cabal,  the  Sultan,  for  tbt>  sake  of  har- 
mony, bestowed  her  upon  one  of  his 
chamlK>r loins,  a  young  maskt  remark- 
able for  niascnline  beauty  and  graceful 
demeanor. 

Her  new  master  treated  her  with  all 
dehcaoy  and  respect,  and  bestowed 
upon  her  erery  object  of  luxury  which 
aoe  could  possibly  desire^  But  ber 
doapair  knew  so  lunfta;  she  could  £nd 
an  eonsolation  for  the  loss  of  the  Sul- 
tanas faror,  and  the  high  ooneideration 
attached  to  iL  Day  after  day,  and 
week  after  week,  pa^^ed  without  pro- 
ducing any  change  in  the  tstate  of  her 
mind,  and,  after  pining  away  beyond 
medical  reUeft  she.  at  la^t,  found  com* 
fort  and  repose  in  tliat  receptacle  of  all 
the  broken-hearted — the  grave. 

When  a  master  baj^  freed  a  slave  in 
order  to  marry  her,  the  nuptial  tie  is 
regiiitereil  by  the  MoUab  of  the  quarter, 
town,  or  village,  and,  in  most  ca^^es,  this 
>  ia  done  by  proxy.  Each  party  is  rep- 
roaented  by  a  friend,  who  declares,  m 
tim  presseneo  of  two  witnef^es,  that  he 
is  the  duly  uppointi^d  proxy  of  the  party 
eogaging  in  matrimony,  for  one  stipu- 
liitod  tmmediiite  dowry,  and  one  eondi- 
tioiial.  The  former  cousi^t»  of  preeitents 
0(ffered  Ut  tbf'  bride,  genentily  wearing 
amiarel  &nd  jewels ;  the  latter  is  a  sum 
of  money  I  tj  be  gin^n  her  in  case  of 
fifotcay     A  divorce  from  a  Mussul* 


miin  biMbnnd.,  like  the  freedom  of  a 
slave,  cond^^ts  simply  in  a  short  de- 
claration, such,  for  example,  as,  **  I 
divoioe  thee,"  or,  **Thoa  art  free/* 
This,  it  may  re^ily  be  aupposedt 
is  sometimes  uttered  in  momenti  of 
anger,  to  be  subsequently  repented 
of*  The  mistjike  can  be  remedied  three 
times  befbne  the  MoUah,  without  any 
inconvienience  i  the  third  divorce,  how- 
ever, precludes  a  renew^il  of  the  bonds 
of  matrimony  between  the  fame  par- 
ties, UQtil  the  woman  has  been  legally 
married  to  another  man. 

On  the  subject  of  concealing  the 
fjices  of  females  in  Mussulman  countries, 
it  may  be  said  that  it  is  more  an  Eastern 
custom  than  an  ordinance  of  the  Koran. 
In  the  times  of  the  Arabian  Caliphs, 
it  is  believed  that  Mussulman  females 
did  not  conceal  their  faces,  or  lead  the 
livej^  of  secluMon  now  common  to  them 
in  all  Eastern  lands.  The  usage  owes 
its  origin  to  more  recent  days,  and,  at 
Constantinople,  at  least,  if'^  not  else- 
where, u  falliiig  somewhat  into  disuse. 
It  is  considered  quite  as  indelicate  for  a 
Mussuhnan  bdy  to  bar^  her  face,  aa 
for  a  Chrii^tian  lady  to  expose  her 
ankles,  but  not  an  indication  of  on 
absence  of  virtue  in  the  one  more  than 
in  the  other  eu^c^ 

At  the  present  time,  a  Mussulman 
woman,  of  mature  age,  is  not  allowed 
to  ghow  ber  face  to  any  man  but  ber 
master,  husband,  or  near  relatives.  So 
soon  as  a  wife  Is  divorced ,  or  a  slave 
free,  she  must  put  a  vdl  over  ber  face, 
and  conceal  it  from  bim  to  whom  she 
has  just  exhibited  it  with  entire  liberty. 
Thus  the  white  and  black  slaves  of  a 
Mussulman's  harem,  meet  him  there, 
without  any  embarrassment,  and  his 
sonst  of  whatever  age  con  freely  visit 
it  without  causing  its  inmates  to  fly 
their  presence,  as  would  be  the  case 
were  they  itraogeis.  For  this  feason, 
no  Mussulman  can  possibly  employ  free 
white  or  black  women  in  his  harem. 
He  must  have  slaves  or  employ  Chris- 
tian females  entirely,  to  serve  his  wives 
and  dtkugbters.  The  word  harem  is 
only  used  to  signify  the  women*s  apart^ 
menbj  of  a  M ussulman  ge ntlo m an*a 
house,  in  contradistinotion  to  those  for 
the  reception  of  his  male  guests,  called 
Sdlamlik.  The  harem  is  usually  occu- 
jjied  by  his  wife  or  wives,  daughters, 
Slitters,  or  mother,  and  their  attendants, 
who,  as  above  stated,  must,  by  the  present 
cttstom,  be  slaves*     It  is  highly  enoDe* 
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OQs  to  suppose  that  the  master  does,  or 
even  can,  have  free  intercourse  with  any 
or  all  of  these  slaves ;  for  besides  other 
reasons  of  a  social  and  domestic  nature, 
already  alluded  to,  their  own  consent 
is  absolutely  necessary.  In  case  of  a 
slaye's  opposition  to  her  master's  will, 
he  can  sell  her  to  whomever  he  pleases, 
give  her  away,  or  otherwise  induce  her 
consent ;  but,  in  the  event  of  violence  on 
his  part,  she  may  require  him  to  sell 
her,  like  any  other  slave. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  Mus- 
sulman's slave  is  held  in  bondage  for  an 
indefinite  period.  This  term  is  left 
at  the  option  of  the  master.  The 
Prophet  m  the  Koran  says,  "The 
faithful  who  manumits  his  slave,  frees 
himself  from  the  pains  of  humanity, 
and  from  the  torments  of  eternal  fire." 
No  stronger  injunction  could  be  offered 
to  masters  than  this,  which  shows  the 
humane  sentiments  of  the  prophet  and 
law-giver  of  Arabia.  Seven  years  is 
the  usual  limit  of  Islam  slavery,  though 
there  is  no  obligation  which  restricts 
the  master  to  that  period.  Black  slaves 
are  ^ncrally  purchased  only  for  do- 
mestic service,  and  form  the  lower 
gmde  of  servants  in  all  Mussulman 
houses.  They  are  bought  young,  say 
at  the  ago  of  seven  to  twelve  years, 
and  generally  are  fresh  from  Egypt, 
entirely  ignorant,  and  therefore  quite 
incompetent  to  be  of  much  service.  In 
most  cases,  the  slave,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  usual  term  of  years,  has 
scarcely  acquired  sufficient  address  to 
recompense  tlie  owner  for  the  amount 
expended  on  him,  so  that  he  becomes 
free  at  the  moment  of  his  usefulness. 
Many  refuse  to  accent  of  their  freedom, 
preferring  to  remain  m  nominal  bondage 
with  their  masters.  It  b  also  a  custom 
at  Constantinople,  in  manumitting  a 
■lave,  for  the  master  or  mistress  to  set 
him  up  in  some  kind  of  business,  by 
which  he  may  be  enabled  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood, and  oftentimes  they  procure  the 
freed  slave  an  opportunity  to  marry. 
This  is  done  by  nnding  a  friend  who  is 
about  to  free  a  slave  suitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  to  unite  with  him  in  this 
act  of  Mussulman  benevolence.  By 
this  means  many  of  the  families  of 
Constantinople  are  enabled  to  retain 
&eir  black  slaves,  with  their  wives,  in 
their  houses,  without  such  embarrass- 
ment to  the  latter  as  if  they  were 
declared  legally  manumitted.  On  such 
oooMioiiSt  it  is  customary  to  give  them 


their  Penjiks  of  freedom,  but  witibout 
any  declaration. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  market  for  colored 
slaves  existed  in  Constantinople,  called 
Essie  Bazaar,  or  the  market  for  captives, 
imder  the  direction  of  an  officer  called 
EssiejiUr  Kehdyaser,  and  in  its  vicinity 
dwelt  several  matrons,  called  Ehl  Khk- 
bre,  women  of  experience,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  examine  female  slaves, 
at  the  request  of  purchasers.  The 
males  sola  for  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the 
females  seldom  averaged  higher.  In- 
deed, the  latter  sold  for  more  than 
the  former,  whenever  they  had  al- 
ready been  in  service — especially  when 
quahfied  to  serve  as  cooks.  The  males 
were  purchased  generally  in  the  view  of 
serving  their  masters  as  body  servants, 
but  always. remained  in  a  low  condition. 
A  few  of  them,  after  being  manumitted, 
were  placed  in  the  Sultan's  army,  where 
the  influence  of  their  former  masters 
procured  them  promotion.  Some  rose 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  captain, 
and  in  a  few  instances  to  that  of  major. 
A  black  slave  of  Sultan  Mahmoud 
became  a  military  pacha,  and  as  such 
commanded  the  fortresses  of  the  Dar- 
danelles in  1844.  The  prejudice  existing 
amon^  Mussulmans  against  colored  men 
is  slight,  but  no  endeavor  being  generally 
made  by  masters  to  elevate  the  men- 
tal condition  of  their  black  slaves  by 
education,  they  remain  quite  as  igno- 
rant as  when  nrst  purchased,  and  only 
become  somewhat  improved  in  deport- 
ment, manners  and  habits  of  cleanliness. 

A  few  years  ago,  whilst  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  Minister  of  Foreign  affairs 
in  England,  the  Ottoman  Government 
was  strongly  urged  to  suppress  the 
black  slave-market  entirely.  About 
the  same  time  the  Bey  of  Tunis  pro- 
hibited slavery  in  his  Viceroywty, 
and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt — the  wily 
old  Mehemet  Ali — being  urged  to  do 
something  of  the  same  sort,  con- 
sented to  compromise  the  matter  bj 
establishing  a  tax,  of  five  hundred  pi-  • 
asters,  on  each  slave  shipped  from 
Alexandria.  This  tax  went  into  his  own 
treasury,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  de- 
sired to  create  the  belief  that  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  checking  the  slave 
frade.  Rechid  Pacha  then  filled  theoffioe 
of  Minister  of  Foreign  affairs  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  the  wishes  of  Liord  Palmer- 
ston  were  acceded  to.  This  half-and- 
half  measure  for  the  suppression   of 
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blAck  slaverj  had  tlie  efect  of  greatlj 
aggraradng  the  oottditiQii  of  tlie  Bbvt*s, 
and  did  not^  itUbeheTed,  atall  dimioiiib 
the  traffic  itstlf ;  for  whilst  the  jtlayoi^ 
from  TripfiM  and  E^Tpt  bad  prevtouslF 
been  o6ft*red  (<st  'sme,  in  a  comfurtable 
and  humaue  manner^  in  a  conioiodjoufl 
hudding,  provided  with  nwrnenms  pri- 
Y«.|e  apdftmtiiits  fcrr  feiiial«^  they  are 
now  expci«ed  for  sale  in  wrel^shed  huts, 
corenad  over  with  ragged  etraw  mat&p 
through  which  the  rain  pas^s  npdci  the 
Enisei^le  hein^,  n^ar  th&  Al  Bazaar 
or  Hor»e  Marlet  of  Constantino  pie  t 
gveatlj  to  the  disgust  of  all  benevolent 
IMiters  bj.  They  number  about  two 
tbonsiLnd  annually. 

The  graftbest  objects  of  luxurj  among 
Musstthnftn^  of  rank  are  whil^  sUves  mm 
lioiiieiii  So  soon  as  an  effendi  pos* 
mmms  a  bon^e,  he  commenee^  furnish- 
ing it  With  the  former.  Even  the  poor 
man  \n  hinnble  life*  who  catinot  afford 
to  marry,  savea  fuffieient  money  to 
purchase  a  slart.  who  £lls  the  double 
character  of  arrant  and  eoncybine^  and 
he  may  legally  legitimize  any  chililren, 
she  hears  to  him.  'the  birth  of  the 
first  child  gives  her,  as  has  alreaily 
been  shown,  man  amission ,  of  which 
nothing  can  deprive  her,  tbou|^ht  in^ 
deed,  she  may  not  fully  enjoy  it  until 
his  dcathi  In  the  mean  time,  bowerer, 
she  cannot  either  bo  sold  or  g-iven  away. 
Indeed,  her  master  will,  roost  probably, 
manumit  her  legally  and  marry  her; 
she  may  bo  bis  only  wife,  ajid,  by  fol- 
lowing hi^  fortunes  in  life,  be  elevated 
to  the  highest  ranks  in  the  Empire. 
Many  instancies  are  known  of  Uiis 
kindl  and  quita  recently  a  Mussulman 
gentleman,  who  hna  only  n  slave 
wife,  wfts  raised  to  the  o^ce  of  Grand 
Vizier. 

The  white  slaves,  now  brou^^ht  to  Con- 
stantinople only  from  Circ^fisia,  are  sold 
in  private  hou«tes,  in  a  small  quarter  of 
the  city  near  Top -khan  eh.  A  few  yoara 
ago  they  were  frequently  brought  down 
firom  Trebtaond  to  the  Capitzd  in  Eng- 
lish steamers,  Bus-tia,  mnee  Ll^4,  h&s 
eadenTPred  to  prevent  the  white  slare- 
trade  of  Clrc^saia,  and  ha«  hod  light 
vessels  of  war  stationed  off  the  coast  to 
leLse  upon  any  boats  containing  young 
persons,  male  or  female,  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  slavery.  The  slave-dealers, 
after  collecting  a  certain  number  of 
Ekely  boys  and  girln*  would  wateh  op- 
portunities when  the  Ruisian  cruisers 
wefs  out  of  the  way;  then,  suddenly 


embarkiog  them,  set  sail  for  Trebiasond 
or  the  neighboring  coas^tu  In  the  Eng- 
h^h,  Ausldan  and  Turkish  steamers 
which  ply  between  Trebi^nd  and  Con- 
stantinople, they  would  take  passage, 
and,  after  landing  their  treasures  at  the 
Top-khaneh  wharf,  keep  them  in  private 
houses  until  they  were  disposed  of. 

It  la  generally  admitted  at  Confttan- 
ttnople^  that  these  Ciieassiaii  slaTts 
are  legally  no  iiilaves  at  all.  Thej 
are  children  brought  f<pr  sale  by  their 
own  parents  or  relations^  and  eoose- 
jjuently  the  traffic  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, illegal.  No  duty  is  paid  upon  Them 
at  the  Capitol,  and  tliougfa  the  tkaleta 
are  often  seen  proceeding  through  the 
street,  followed  by  girls  who,  from  their 
costumes,  are  readily  recognised  as 
slaves  being  tokc^n  to  purchasers,  itill, 
no  public  sale  is  known  to  take  plac« 
any  where  in  Coui^tantinople.  It  is 
micly  that  boy  a  are  now  brought  for 
sole;  the  tramc,  for  mony  years  past, 
huvbg  iieen  mainly  limited  to  the  fmrer 
SOX*  Their  uric©  TEuies  greatly  accord- 
ing to  the  girFs  degree  of  comeliness, 
licr  age,  and  accomplishments.  It  wiU 
readily  be  supposed  that  the  latter  must 
bo  feWf  and  ^at  they  hare  oil  to  he 
acquired  in  the  harems  of  the  opulent 
effcndis  of  the  Capital  The  prices 
vary  from  three  hundred  to  two,  three^ 
four,  or  even  five  thousand  doUais. 
Many  of  the  wives  of  pachas,  beys  and 
effendis  purchase  young  girb  of  mx 
or  eight  years  of  age,  for  the  purpose 
of  re-seliing  them  with  a  profit  after 
keeping  them  three  or  four  years^  and 
teaching  them  such  accompli i^hmcnts 
&s  recommend  them  to  the  youug  ^n- 
tlemcn  or  ladies  of  the  harem-  \er7 
of^en  they  are  given  H»  presents  or 
bribes,  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  re- 
ceiver in  behalf  of  the  donor  or  her 
husband. 

But  both  the  trade  in  Circassian  slaves 
and  the  Mussulman  coMom  of  preferring 
bond- women  for  wives  in  place  of  free 
ones,  has  received  a  severe  blow  from 
two  Finnans  or  Imperial  Ordinances, 
lately  isjfued  on  the  subject  by  the  Sul- 
tan .  There  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  the 
same  infiuence,  which  cau^d  the  black 
slave-market  to  be  closed,  has  now  nro- 
duced  thill  decision  against  the  woite 
one«.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Saltan 
certainly  makes  a  great  sacrifice,  for 
bis  mother  was  a  Circassian  (^lavt.%  and 
M»  arc  the  mothen  of  his  own  chiMren. 
The  revolution  which  it  will  make  in 
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Musfmlman  domostio  life  must  be  a  seri- 
ous one,  and  have  a  strong  tendency 
towards  the  civilization  of  the  future 
Ottomans.  Henceforth  the  Sultan  must 
many  free  ladies.  These  two  Firmans 
are  both  addrcsz^ed  to  Mustapha  Pacha, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Stdtan's 
forces  at  ]3atoum,  a  small  port  of  the 
Black  Sea,  near  the  Circassian  frontier. 
The  first  is  as  follows : 

**  To  thee,  my  excellent  Vizier :  Bo  it 
known  that  man  js  the  most  noble  crea- 
ture of  God*s  works,  to  whom  Ho  has 
given,  as  a  source  of  his  suiMsriority  and 
happiness,  the  gift  of  liberty.  Yet, 
contrary  to  his  primitive  destination, 
the  Circassians  have  adopted  the  strange 
habit  of  selling  their  own  children  and 
relations  into  slavery ;  and,  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  they  steal  the  children 
of  their  neighlwrs  for  tlie  purpose  of 
selling  them  like  so  many  dumb  animals 
or  inanimate  merchandise.  Now,  this 
conduct  is  incompatible  with  the  will  of 
the  Divine  Creator;  it  is,  therefore, 
wholly  reprehensible,  and  meets  with 
my  entire  disapprobation.  In  the  view, 
then,  of  putting  a  stop  to  this  traffic,  I 
have  given  efficacious  advice  and  the 
necessary  orders  to  the  Circassians  on 
the  subject,  and  have  issued  orders,  to 
all  the  civil  and  military  authorities  on 
the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  that  mea- 
sures be  adopted  to  prevent  the  em- 
barkation of  slaves  in  tiie  ports  usually 
visited  for  that  purpose. 

"  In  this  view,  the  present  illustrious 
Firman  has  been  issued  from  my  Im- 
perial Divan,  and  when  you  have  be- 
come informed  of  its  contents,  you,  my 
excellent  Vizier,  will  exhibit  the  zeal 
which  has  ever  characterized  you,  by 
attending  to  the  execution  of  my  sove- 
reign will.  You  will  make  it  known  to 
all  of  the  Circassians ;  you  will  prevent 
their  landing  any  more  slaves  in  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea;  and  as  it  is 
necessary  to  punish  those  who  may 
rentiwe  to  disobey—those  who  become 
g:uilty  of  selling  their  children  and  rela- 
tions, or  of  stealing  the  children  of  others 
with  the  view  of  selling  them, — ^you  will 
see  that  this  is  done.  Issued  on  the 
10th  day  of  the  moon  of  Moharem,  1271. 
(October  15,  1854.)" 

The  second  Firman  is  still  more  re- 
markable, inasmuch  as  it  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  Sultan  had  only  just 
heard  of  the  fact  that  slaves  were 
brought  from  CircasBia  to  Constantino- 


ple, and  that  his  mother  and  wives — ^if 
the^  may  be  so  called— came  from  that 
region. 

"To  thee,  my  Vizier: 
*'  It  has  been  learned  and  verified  that 
there  are  individuals  who  take  women 
and  children  in  Georgia,  and  sell  them 
as  slaves.  I  need  not  state  how  blama- 
ble  and  abominable.this  conduct  is.  In- 
dependent of  tho  injustice  done,  it 
is  contrary  to  honor  and  humanity,  on 
which  account  I  have  given  orders  that 
hereafter  rigorous  opposition  be  shown 
to  it  in  that  country,  and  that  any  one, 
having  the  audacity  to  do  such  a  thing, 
shall  be  severely  punished.  With  this 
view  the  present  Firman  has  been  issued 
by  my  Imperial  Divan.  Instructed  in 
my  intentions,  thou  wilt  make  known, 
to  whomever  it  concerns,  what  I  bare 
thus  commanded.  If,  hereafter,  any 
persons  engage  in  this  traffic,  both  the 
seller  and  me  buyer  must  be  severely 
punished. 

**Thou  wilt  take  strong  measures 
that,  every  one  knowing  these  orders  on 
the  subject  of  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
slaves,  no  one  may  engage  m  so  abomi- 
nable a  traffic ;  thou  wilt  do  all  in  thy 
power  to  find  out  any  women  or  childrtoi 
who  may  be  in  the  hands  of  another 
person,  and  sec  that  they  be  restored  to 
their  families  and  friends.  Vizial  let- 
ters have  been  addressed  on  this  "point 
to  the  Pacha  of  Trebizond,  and  the 
governors  of  Janik  and  Laostan,  con- 
taining instructions  that  no  women  or 
children,  thus  carried  off,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  pass  by  land  into  the  interior 
of  Anatoha,  nor  be  disembarked  upon 
any  point  of  the  coast ;  and  thou  wilt 
keep  up  a  continual  communication  with 
these  two  functionaries  on  this  import- 
ant subject. 

"Place  entire  faith  in  the  Imperial 
Cypher  at  the  head  of  this  order,  and 
conform  strictly  to  its  contents. 

"Moharem  10,  1271.  (October  2, 
1854.)" 

If  these  two  Imperial  Firmans  were 
not  issued  simply  to  conciliate  the  in- 
fluence which  called  them  into  existence, 
— if  the  Ottoman  Government  does  not 
continue  to  permit,  as  heretofore,  Cir- 
cassian slave-dealers  to  bring  young 
male  and  female  slaves,  in ihe  guise^ 
their  own  children,  for  sale  to  Constan- 
tinople—tho  extinction  of  this  branch 
of  Islam  slavery  most  have  a  benefioial 
influenoo  upon  Ottoman  aooiety. 
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Povlrjr— AiLtffvthet-  *  Cbaptcr  <»f  Bird'. 


¥E  hura  had  an  cTent  in  our  familj. 
The  children  are  half  eras/  bbotit 
it,  Mrs*  Spftrrowgjas3  says  the  caanot 
Iftf  it  down  for  a  moment;  wbtn  she 
doe#r  Migs  Lobelia,  our  niece,  takes  it 
npf  and  Ihere  she  will  sit  over  iti  in  her 
lap,  far  hour^  together.  It  i§  called 
*' Woi*FEitT*g  Boost**'  a  new  book,  by 
Washington  Irving,  When  I  brought 
it  home  in  my  caqjet  bag»  and  opened 
it  at  our  winter  tea^tablet  and  read  all 
about  the  Nepperhan  {oor  river)  to  the 
hoys,  tlieir  ejea  dilated  so,  that  1 
seemed  to  he  sorrouoded  with  the  wa.- 
liois  mill -ponds  of  that  oelobrated 
atream*  Here  we  are  wilbin  the  en- 
chnnti^d  gfc*und,  and  the  shadow  of  the 
great  **  Katrioa  Van  CourtlfUid,  with  one 
foot  resting  on  Spiting  Devil  Creek, 
and  the  other  on  the  Croton  Kirer,"  is 
OTer  us.  It  IS  pleasant  to  know  that. 
In  ca^e  of  inyasion,  we  are  in  the  aiuna 
county  with  the  lu^tj  goose -gun  of  the 
iion-bearted  Jacob  Van  Tasji*?!;  and, 
efen  iu  biting  winter  weather,  there  h 
a  sort  of  local  pride  in  the  reflection, 
that  the  north  wind  cannot  approach  us, 
without  making  all  the  weathercocks 
on  the  ^^  RiK^st"  point  towards  Yonker^ 
As  for  our  eldest,  the  reading  to  him 
of  "The  Adalautado  of  the  Seven 
Cities*'  and  **The  Three  Kings  of  Ber- 
mnda*'  bos  filled  his  head  with  ships, 
iails,  anchor@r  salt-water,  and  ambergriMit 

•*  Notbinf  of  him^ 

But  dalh  iol^r  &  acft-diAJigt 

Id  (a  pomttbiAg  ricb  uid;  «tiiifif«.** 

and  while  peruMn^  **Mountjoj,"  I  oh* 
served  ouj  niece.  Miss  LfObeha,  glancing 
contemplatively  more  than  once  at  her 
ilipper.  "Uncle  Sparrowgras?,**  said 
she,  **  you  have  be«ti  to  Wolfert's 
Boosts  I  beliere? "  I  answered,  with  as 
much  htimility  as  I  could  muster,  that  I 
had,  and  proceeded  to  give  a  full  and 
minute  acoonnt  of  the  particiitar»;  how 
L*  G*  C*  and  I  walked  from  Dobh  his 
ferry,  ui^m  the  rigid  back-hone  of  the 
aqueduct,  ti>  DearmaQ's  one  memorable 
eofmner  day;  haw  the  Boost  looked, 
and  every  thing  about  it ;— the  rough- 
cut  waik»  orercltmg  with  Abbotsford 
ivyi  and  trumpet  ©reaper—the  crow -step 
gi^lei— the  sunny^side  pond,  with  its 
navy  of  white,  topsail  dacks — the  Span- 
kb  dieatnut  that  etood  on  Uie  bank — 


iJie  splendid  tulip- trees  in  the  ravine 
back  of  the  Roost — Gentleman  Dicik 
in  the  stable — the  well-worn  tiles  in 
the  hall,  and  the  Stadt- House  weather- 
coek  on  the  peak  of  the  roof.  Miss 
Lobelia  interrupted  me — "is  Mr*  a — 
a — ^I  mean,  whai  became  of  the  hero- 
ine of  the  footsteps ?*•  "Oh,  ho/' 
thought  It  "I  see  where  the  shoe 
pinches,"  and  then  gravely  answered^ 
**  Moontjoy  is  still  a  bachelor,*'  at  which 
our  niece  glanced  furtively  again  at  her 
littJe  slipper,  and  a  fleedng  dimple  faded 
from  her  cheek,  as  I  have  se*n  a  fare* 
weU  ship  gleam  for  a  moment  in  the  snn, 
then  vanish  m  shadow. 

There^s  magic  in  the  book,  it  hath 
bewitched  every  body  J  Wlint  I  most 
admire  in  it  is,  the  juveiiile  air  it  has ; 
there  is  a  freshness  abont  Wolfe rt's 
Boost,  a  sort  of  Spring-like  freshne^, 
which  make.^  it  more  attractivo  than  any 
thing  else  Irving  ever  wrote.  It  ia  a 
younger  brother  of  the  Sketch  Book« 
not  so  scholarly,  perhaps,  but  spright- 
lier;  fuller  of  fine  impulses — ^genius — - 
fire^'-^piril  i  And  then  it  has  mentioned 
otir  viltage  once  or  twice ;  and  the  be- 
loved Nepperhon  river  niUs  along,  no 
longer  a  dunib  feeder  of  miU-ponds, 
but  a  legended  stream,  that  **  winda,  for 
many  miles,  throa^  a  lovely  valley, 
sbronded  by  gri>ves,  and  dotted  by 
Dutch  farm-hoEScs,  and  empties  itself 
into  the  Hudson,  at  the  ancient  Dorp  of 
Yonkers  !"* 

The  fiLir  bQiiiA,i)ttiBi  ot  old  reli^att, 
Tfee  poircrt  the  b«AcitT,  and  tht  mt^titj, 
TbAt  bAd  t)sr  biiiiiiU  In  AmI^^  uad  pinj  moimtaliu, 
07  foml  bf  alow  strtikm,  af  j^^bblj  ipfflflfi 
Of  dumu  iwl  vfttery  dcpthf^*" 

may  now  visit  the  sacred  shores  of  the 
Saw-Mill  river— the  Kepperhan.  A 
touch  of  Ining's  quiD,  and  lo,  it  is  im- 
mortal I  As  Amo  to  the  Tuscan,  or 
Guadalquivir  ta  the  Aitdalusian;  as 
the  Ganges  to  the  Hindoo,  or  tbo  Nils 
to  the  Egyptian,  henceforth  and  forever 
the  Nepperhan  to  the  Yonk — to  the 
future  citijsens  of  the  ancient  Dorp  of 
Yonkers. 

»'  Boltoo,  ihm  btI  tzms^t«4L^ 

We,  too,  have  our  traditions^  and  som* 
remain  untold .   One  is  that  of  ih«  h«:^ft«^ 
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ghost,  who  maj  be  seen  every  Eyacua- 
tion  Dight,  after  twelve,  on  a  spectral 
trot  towards  the  City  of  New  York ; 
and  the  other  is  the  legend  of  the  Lop- 
homed  Buck,  who  sometimes,  in  a  still 
summer  evening,  comes  through  the 
glen,  to  drink  from  Baldwin's  phantom- 
haunted  pond.  When  tliese  are  record- 
ed, in  a  future  Wolfert's  Roost,  then 
fnll  the  passenger,  by  loitering  steam- 
boat, or  ilying  train,  draw  a  long  breath 
as  ho  passes  our  village,  and  say, 
** there!  look!  behold!  the  ancient 
Dorp  of  Yonkers !" 

We  have  put  a  dumb  waiter  in 
our  house.  A  dumb  waiter  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  in  the  countr}%  on  ac- 
count of  its  convenience.  If  you 
have  company,  every  thing  can  be 
sent  up  from  the  kitchen  without  any 
trouble,  and,  if  the  baby  gets  to  bo  un- 
bearable, on  account  of  his  teeth,  you 
can  dismiss  the  complainant  by  stuffing 
him  in  one  of  the  shelves,  and  letting 
him  down  upon  the  help.  To  provide 
for  contingencies,  wo  had  all  our  floors 
deafened.  In  consequence,  you  cannot 
hear  any  thing  that  is  going  on  in  the 
story  below;  and,  when  you  are  in  an 
upper  room  of  the  house,  there  might 
be  a  democratic  ratification  meeting  in 
the  cellar,  and  you  would  not  know  it. 
Therefore,  if  any  one  should  break  into 
the  basement,  it  would  not  disturb  us ; 
but  to  please  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  I  put 
stout  iron  bars  in  all  the  lower  windows. 
Besides,  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  bought  a 
rattle  when  she  was  in  Philadelphia; 
such  a  rattle  as  watchmen  carry  there. 
This  is  to  alarm  our  neighbor,  who, 
upon  the  si^al,  is  to  c-omo  to  the  res- 
cue with  his  revolver.  He  is  a  rash 
man,  prone  to  pull  trigger  first,  and 
make  mquiries  afterwards. 

One  evening,  Mrs.  S.  had  retired, 
and  I  was  busy  writing,  when  it  struck 
me  a  glass  of  ice-wator  would  bo  palat- 
able. So  I  took  a  candle  and  the  pitch- 
er, and  went  down  to  the  pump.  Our 
pump  is  in  the  kitchen.  A  country 
pump,  in  the  kitchen,  is  more  conveni- 
ent; but  a  well  with  buckets  is  certainly 
most  picturesque.  Unfortunately,  our 
well  water  has  not  been  sweet  since  it 
was  cleaned  out  First  I  had  to  open 
a  bolted  door  that  lets  you  into  the 
basement-hall,  and  then  I  went  to  the 
kitchen-door,  which  proved  to  be  lock- 
ed. Then  I  remembered  that  our  girl 
always  cairied  the  key  to  bed  with  her, 
and  wpt  with  it  under  her  piUow.  Then 


I  retraced  my  steps ;  bolted  the  base- 
ment-door, and  went  up  in  the  dining- 
room.  As  is  always  the  case,  I  found, 
when  I  could  not  get  any  water,  I  was 
thirstier  than  I  supposed  I  was.  Then 
I  thought  I  would  wake  our  girl  up.  Then 
I  concluded  not  to  do  it  Then  I  thought 
of  the  well,  but  I  gave  that  up  on  ac- 
count of  its  flavor.  Then  I  opened 
the  closet  doors,  there  was  no  water 
there ;  and  then  I  thought  of  the  dumb 
waiter!  The  novelty  of  the  idea  made 
me  smile :  I  took  out  two  of  the  mov- 
able shelves,  stood  the  pitcher  on  the 
bottom  of  the  dumb  waiter,  cot  in  my- 
self with  the  lamp ;  let  myself  down,  un- 
til I  supposed  I  was  within  a  foot  of  the 
floor  below,  and  then  let  go ! 

We  came  down  so  suddenly,  that  I 
was  shot  out  of  the  apparatus  as  if  it 
had    been    a  catapult;    it    broke    the 

{)itcher,  extinguished  the  lamp,  and 
anded  me  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen 
at  midnight,  with  no  fire,  and  the  air 
not  much  above  the  zero  pomt  The 
truth  is,  I  had  miscalculated  the  dis- 
tance of  the  descent — ^instead  of  falling 
one  foot,  I  had  fallen  five.  My  first 
impulse  was,  to  ascend  by  the  way  I 
came  down,  but  I  found  that  impractica- 
ble. Then  I  tried  the  kitchen  door,  it 
was  locked;  I  tried  to  force  it  open ;  it 
was  made  of  two-inch  stuff,  and  held  its 
own.  Then  I  hoisted  a  window,  and 
there  were  the  rigid  iron  bars.  If  I 
ever  felt  angry  at  any  body  it  was  at 
myself,  for  putting  up  those  bars  to 
please  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass.  I  put  them 
up,  not  to  keep  people  in,  but  to  keep 
people  out. 

I  laid  my  cheek  against  the  ice-cold 
barriers  and  looked  out  at  the  sky ;  not 
a  star  visible;  it  was  as  black  as  ii^ 
overhead.  Then  I  thought  of  Baron 
Trenck,  and  the  prisoner  of  Chillon. 
Then  I  made  a  noise !  I  shouted  mitil  I 
was  hoarse,  and  ruined  our  preserving- 
kettle  with  the  poker.  That  brought 
our  dogs  out  in  full  bark,  and  between 
us  we  made  night  hideous.  Then  I 
thought  I  heJDurd  a  voice,  and  listened — 
it  was  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  calling  to  me 
from  the  top  of  the  stair-case.  I  tried 
to  make  her  hear  me,  but  the  infernal 
dogs  united  with  howl,  and  growl,  and 
bark,  so  as  to  drown  my  voice,  which  is 
naturaUy  plaintive  and  tender.  Besides, 
thero  wero  two  bolted  doors  and  double 
deafened  floors  between  us ;  how  oonld 
die  reo(^paiie  my  Twce,  even  if  she 
didhearit!    Mrs.  Bpazrowgrass  called 
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onc«  OT  twie^,  and  then  got  frightened; 
the  next  thing  I  h«ard  was  a  sound  a« 
if  the  n*oi  had  fallen  in,  by  which  I 
understood  that  Mrs*  Spmrowgrn^  was 
Bpiinging  the  mule !  That  called  out 
ottT  neigh  bar,  alrt^ady  wide  awake ;  h& 
osnie  to  the  rescue  with  a  bull- terrier,  a 
Kewfoundland  pup,  a  lantern,  and  a  re - 
Tolver.  The  moment  he  saw  me  at  the 
window,  he  shot  at  me,  but  fortunati^ly 
Joit  mbsed  me.  I  threw  myself  under 
Vie  kitchen  table  and  ventured  to  ex- 
pofituiate  with  him,  but  he  would  not 
HHten  to  reason.  In  the  excitemetit  I 
had  {brgotteu  his  name,  and  that  made 
matters  worse*  It  was  not  until  he  had 
roused  up  eTory  body  around,  broken 
in  the  bailment  door  with  on  axe,  gotten 
into  the  kitchen  with  his  cursed  savage 
dogs  and  ehooting-iron,  and  seized  me 
by  the  coUar,  that  he  recognised  me, — 
and  then,  he  wanted  me  to  explain  it  * 
But  what  kind  of  on  explanation  could 
I  make  to  him  ?  1  told  him  he  would 
haTe  to  wait  until  my  mind  was  com- 
posed, and  then  I  would  Jet  him  under- 
itand  the  whole  matter  fidly.  But  he 
ii«rer  would  have  had  the  particulxurs 
&om  me,  for  I  d**  not  approve  of  neigh - 
bore  that  phoot  at  you,  break  in  your 
door,  and  treat  you,  m  your  own  house, 
an  if  yon  were  a  jail- laird.  He  knows 
all  about  it,  however, — somebody  has 
told  him, — wmthodv  tella  ©very  bfjdy 
evefything  in  our  riflage, 

Tnat  mmtb&dn  reminds  me  of  a  t^ueer 
fowl  that  roostj  m  the  villa gi?,  and  m  all 
villages,  to  hatch  disturbauces  among 
wfak-minded  people.  I  allude  to  the 
Carrier  l%eon.  The  Carrier  Pigeon 
tells  you  all  your  friends  say  of  you, 
and  l**Us  your  friends  all  you  say  of 
them.  The  mode  of  tactics  ie  eome- 
wbat  in  this  wise.  She  goes  to  Mrs. 
Komkobbe^s,  takes  tea  with  that  lady, 
pets  the  children,  takes  out  her  needle 
and  threndt  opens  her  little  basket,  pulls 
*mt  a  bit  of  hnen,  with  n  collar  pattern 
penciled  upon  it,  putfl  on  her  thimble, 
then  stitches  awayt  and  innocently  aijks 
Mrs.  K.  if  she  has  heard  that  ridiculous 
•tory  ab<iiit  her  husband. 

Blrsi*  K*»mkobbc  has  not  heard  of  it, 
hut  bridles  up,  and  would  like  to  know 
who  has  had  the  impudence  to  say  any 
thltig  about  her  husband  !  The  Carrier 
Pigeon  does  not  like  to  mention  names, 
but  vaguely  hints  that  something  is  in 
the  wind*  Mrs.  K„  of  course,  is  anxi' 
ons  to  know  the  parti cnlors.  Carrier 
Pigeon  would  not  for  tbe  world  hurt 


Mrs,  K-*8  feeUngs,  but^  just  for  her  own 
mtisfaetion,  she  would  like  to  ask  **wh£:re 
Mr,  Komkobhe*s  father  was  bom  1*^ 
Mrs.  K,  is  ctnnpletely  noaplused  by  this 
question,  for,  to  use  a  mercantile  ph raise, 
<*he  had  never  been  posted  up  in  record 
to  the  mcubation  oi  her  father-in-law, 
deceased  some  twenty  years  before  she 
was  married  and  two  years  before  she 
wa^  boni.  Carrier  Pigeon,  seeing  Mrs. 
K/s  trepidation,  adds,  oarelesaly,  a«  it 
were,  *'  Y*»ur  husband  is  an  Americazi, 
I  believe  V  Mrs.  K.  catches  at  that, 
and  answers  **  yes.*'  **  Gennon  name  !  " 
Mrs*.  K.  re  plies  in  tiie  affirmative.  **  That 
is  all  I  want  to  know,"  sighs  the  Currier 
Pigeon.  Whereupon  Mrs^  K,,  who  U 
wrought  up  to  fever  point,  answers, 
'*  But  that  is  not  aU  /  want  to  know;*' 
and,  by  dint  of  a  deal  of  persuastout 
finally  draws  out  the  important  secrets 
the  Carrier  Pig*on  has  heard  it  reported 
all  over  the  village  that  Mr.  Komkc^blte's 
father  was  nothing  but  a  low  German 
shoemaker.  Now*  if  there  is  any  in  for* 
mation  that  Mrs.  K.  defies  next  in  the 
world,  it  is  to  have  the  name  of  the  per- 
scm  who  *aid  so;  and  Carrier  Pigeon, 
after  a  temporary  struggle  between  duty 
and  propnety,  finally,  but  reluctimtly, 
gives  up  Mrs*  Marshmallow  as  the  au- 
thor, at  which  Mr^.  Komkobbe  let^^loosa 
all  tbe  pent-up  furj'  in  her  soul  upon  the 
whole  Marshm allow  tribe,  fn>m  the  old 
praudfatlier,  who  hands  around  the  plate 
in  church,  down  to  tbe  youngest  member 
of  tlie  family,  just  recovering  from  the 
united  attacks  of  iprue,  measles,  hoop^ 
ing  cough  and  chicken  pox. 

The  next  day  Mrs.  Marshmallow,  who 
really  loves  Mrs.  K.  like  a  mster,  and 
who  possibly  might  have  reported,  by 
way  of  a  mere  joke,  and  not  as  a  reflec- 
tion, that  Komkobbe,  senior,  had  been 
a  Teutonic  cordwainer, — the  next  day^ 
Mrs*  Morshmallow  is  visited  by  the 
Carrier  Pigeon.  Now  Mrs.  M*  is  a  lady 
of  much  etroisiger  mind  tlian  Mrs.  K. ; 
not  ro  easily  excited  by  any  means; 
but  t-arrier  Pigeon,  by  dint  of  hints, 
inuendos,  autl  ail  the  artillery  of  shrujgs 
and  smiles,  finallr  manages  to  excite 
her  curio«ty;  and  then,  when  pressed 
to  divulge,  after  binding  up  Mrs,  Marsh- 
m allow  not  to  tell  a  living  m>u1,  and 
taking  other  precautions  of  like  na- 
ture, reluctantly,  after  struggling  again 
through  duty  and  propriety,  allows  Mrs, 
Marshm allow  to  draw  from  Her  all 
and  every  tiling  Mxa,  Eonikobb*?  had 
said  about  her  the  previoua  eve^ii&^\ 
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but,  of  course,  does  not  say  a  word  of 
the  use  she  had  made  of  Mrs.  Marsh- 
mallow's  name,  bj  which  the  fire  had 
been  kindled  so  as  to  brin^  Mrs.  K.  up 
to  the  scalding  point  Ana,  as  the  tone 
of  the  Carrier  Pigeon  would  lead  Mrs. 
M.  to  beUeve  that  all  her  friend,  Mrs. 
Komkobbe,  had  said,  was  gratuitous, 
she  at  once  makes  up  her  mind  that 
Mrs.  Komkobbe  is  a  base,  cold-blooded, 
double-faced,  malidous  slanderer.  How 
pleased  she  is  that  she  has  found  her 
out.  Explanation  is  out  of  the  question ; 
neither  Mrs.  K.  nor  Mrs.  M.  will  con- 
descend to  notice  each  other,  and  Mr. 
Marshmallow  and  Mr.  Komkobbe  go 
down  to  town  in  separate  cars  from  that 
time  and  forever. 

I  love  to  see  the  Carrier  Pigeon ;  to 
admire  its  pretty  glossj  neck,  its  mild 
eyes,  its  chaste  and  elegant  plumage ; 
but  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  and  I  nave  de- 
termined never  to  listen  to  its  dulcet 
voice,  whether  it  bring  accounts  of  how 
our  neighbors  look,  or  how  we  look 
ourselves  when  others  see  us. 

We  have  ^tten  another  rooster. 
Our  Bantam  disappeared  one  day ;  but 
we  do  not  think  it  a  serious  loss,  as  he 
was  of  very  little  use.  While  he  re- 
mained widi  us  he  kept  up  a  sort  of 
rakish  air,  and  swaggered  among  the 
young  pullets,  just  as  you  sometimes 
see  an  old  bachelor  with  a  bevy  of  bux- 
om damsels ;  but  the  dame  Partlets  did 
not  have  much  respect  for  him,  and  I 
am  afraid  he  was  terribly  hen-pecked 
by  Leah  and  Rachel.  He  left  us  one 
day.  Probably  he  made  away  with 
himself— there  is  a  great  deal  of  vanity 
in  a  rooster,  and  wounded  vanity  is  often 
the  cause  of  suicide.  One  evening,  on 
my  return  from  the  city,  Mrs.  Sparrow- 
grass  said  she  had  a  surprise  for  me — 
a  present  from  a  friend.  •  It  was  a  Roost- 
er; a  magnificent  black  Poland  cock, 
with  a  tuft  of  white  feathers  on  his 
crown,  and  the  most  brilliant  plumitfe 
in  Westchester  County.  There  £e 
stood,  one  foot  advanced,  head  erect, 
eye  like  a  diamond,  tail  as  high  as  his 
top-knot.  There,  too,  was  his  mate,  a 
matron-like,  respectable  looking  female, 


who  would  probably  conduct  herself 
according  to  circumstances,  and  pre- 
serve her  dignity  amid  the  trying  diffi- 
culties of  her  new  position.  **  A  present 
from  Judge  Waldbin,"  said  Mrs.  Spar- 
rowgrass. '*So  I  thought,'*  said  I; 
** generous  friend!  do  you  know  what 
I  intend  to  do  with  his  rooster  ?"  Mrs. 
Sparrowgrass  got  frightened  and  said 
she  did  not.  "  Put  bun  in  verse»"  said 
I.  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she  never 
heard  of  such  a  thmg.  But  I  will,  Airs. 
S.,  though  I  cannot  write  verse  except 
upon  great  occasions.  So,  after  a 
hearty  supper  and  two  cigars,  I  com- 
posed the  fi>llowing : — 

TO  MV  POLAND  B009TSB. 

**  0  thou,  whateTer  title  ple&M  thlno  ear/' 
He^hicken,  Booster,  Cock,  or  Ghanticleer; 
Whether  on  Ttmnee't  flag;  70a  flap  and  flare. 
Or  rooet  aad  drowie  in  SheUon'a  elbow-ehair; 
Or  rooae  the  dronee,  or  please  th*  female  kind. 
And  etnckand  etrnt  with  all  your  hens  behind; 
Aa  lymbol,  teacher,  time-piece,  epoaae,  to  70a 
Our  praise  la  doabtleu,  Cock-a-doodle,  dae. 

OTipanraa  Saltan,  Pharaoh,  Onear,  Csar, 
Sleep-ihattering  eongster,  feathered  moniiv^tai; 
Many-wiTed  Mormon,  cock-pit  SpartaBoa* 
Winner  alike  of  coin  and  hearty  carte ; 
Sir  Harem  Scarom,  knight  bj  creat  and  spar. 
Great,  glorioaa,  gallinaeeooa  Aaron  Barr, 
How  prood  am  I— how  proad  jon  corn-fed  flock 
Of  cackling  hoaria  are—of  thee,  Old  Cock  I 

Illastrioas  Exile  I  far  thy  kimlred  erow 
When  Wareaw'f  towen  with  morning  glories  ^ow: 
Shanghai  and  Ghittagong  may  hare  their  day. 
And  even  BiUHXA-pooTaA  fade  away ; 
Bat  thon  Shalt  lire,  immortal  Polack,  thoa. 
Though  Rossia's  eagle  dipt  thy  pinions  now, 
To  flap  thy  wings  and  crow  with  all  thy  tool. 
When  freedom  spread*  her  light  from  Pole  to  Fate. 

**  I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass, 
**  I  have  heard  something  like  tbat  be- 
fore." 

**  No  doubt  you  have,"  said  I;  *'part 
is  ^m  Pope,  i>art  from  Halleck,  espe- 
cially the  pun  in  the  first  stanza ;  but 
how  can  you  make  decent  poetty  in 
the  country  witibout  borrowing  a  Uttle 
here  and  there,  unless  yon  have  the 

genius  of  a  Homer,  or  an  Alexander 
mith,  Mrs.  Spanowgrass  ?'* 
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it  is  mtertstiftg  to  obs^rre  that  Sbe 
modes  and  degrees  of  advuiioement  ar« 
as  variou,^  as  the  subjects.  While,  in 
one  direction*  the  tre^isurea  of  thought 
and  experience  aeeomulata  slowlj,  in 
another,  a  sudden  disco veij  ot  a  aoTtl 
proceBs  of  inrestsgatton  createa  anew 
hranch  of  scieDoe,  which  i&  thencetbr- 
ward  recognized  as  a  distinet  puj^uit. 

**When/*  says  Condorcetf  mon^  of 
his  cloqnent  iiogttt  **  tbe  niatinor  deter- 
mines his  longitude  bj  meaus  of  tbe  la- 
nojT  probkm,  and  tJms  secures  his  ressel 
from  sbtp wreck,  he  owes  his  safety  to 
ppecuUtions  which  were  pursued  two 
thousand  years  ago,  and  were  Bolelj 
prompted  by  a  lovo  of  science/'  Tho 
truth  nerc  announced  in  such  a  striking 
manner  I  winch  uniteSf  lu  the  bonds  of  a 
common  iatellectual  nature,  the  cou- 
templaiiYe  disciple  of  PlaUj  with  tbe 
hardy  seaman,  who  entered  yestt^rdny 
upon  hi  a  adventurous  voyoge,  affords 
an  example*  perhaps  the  most  impres- 
sive in  liisti^ry,  of  knowlidg©  advancing 
by  slow  and  hesitating  steps — now  ar- 
rested in  its  march  entirely— ugain 
nceelerated  by  tlie  revelalions  of  gemns, 
or  by  tbe  re  suit  a  of  labor. 

From  the  time  when  Archimedes  and 
A  polio  ni  us  meditated  upon  the  cun'es 
generated  by  the  sections  of  tlje  eone, 
and  added  to  the  number  of  their  pro- 
perties, to  the  period  when  Kepler  dis- 
covered that  these  curves  were  de^icribed 
in  the  heavens,  and  tlmt  the  knowledg« 
of  their  properties  oompiisHd  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  laws  ot  planetary  mo- 
tion»  how  wide  and  barren  the  interval. 
After  this,  however^  the  progress  is  mor« 
steady,  though  atlU  alow. 

At  the  cToso  of  the  next  century 
Flam  steed  communicated  the  results  of 
Ms  Udiors  in  tb©  observatory  to  Newton, 
by  whose  geniua  they  were  made  the 
faandution,  mde  but  eoEd*  of  the  lunar 
theory.  The  neit  most  oonspicuoxis 
advance  is  the  publication  by  Maske- 
lyne  of  his  Imiar  methodt  in  1767.  Tha 
la«t  step  is  the  improvement  of  the 
moon^s  tables,  by  the  joUit  resaarches 
of  Walker  and  Peirce  here,  and  of 
Adams  in  England^ 

Between  these  leading  events,  all  Uie 
intervals,  except  tbe  first,  are  filled  with 


labor  and   stndy,   and    are    rich   with 

disooveries  of  new  facts  and  important 
generalizations*  And  yet  the  knowledge 
which  now  enables  the  astronomer  to 
furnish  the  seaman  with  lunar  distances 
more  accurate  than  his  means  of  ob- 
eervationt  has  only  proceeded  by  very 
gradual  and  unequal  advances,  and  dates 
its  commencement  from  the  muring*  of 
the  Academy,  and  the  observations 
made  before  the  Christian  era  by  Hip- 
porcbus  of  Rhodes,  Before  turning 
over  tills  Imef  but  instructiTe  pacd 
in  the  history  of  science,  a  ^ngte 
reflection  mu:>t  be  added.  It  Is  sug- 
gested by  considering  that  universid 
homogeneity,  cogtmtiont  and  affiliation  of 
the  iutelle^ual  nature  of  ny?n  through- 
out all  the  agps  of  the  world,  on  which 
depends  the  fulfillment  of  the  law  of 
progress  of  the  human  race.  What  the 
Greek  philosopher  had  left  unfinished 
in  tlie  schools  of  Athens,  thi  Oemian 
student,  hving  in  a  remote  age,  and  un- 
der circumstances  widely  different,  ro- 
somes  precisely  at  tbt  point  at  which  it 
was  rehnqmshed,  and  carries  it  forward 
a»  if  his  own  new  thoughts  were  the 
continued  operation  of  the  same  mind, 
interrupted  only  by  the  repose  of  sleep, 
instead  of  ages  of  war  and  tumult,  of 
barbaric  desolation  and  mental  dark- 
ness« 

In  this  exemplification  of  the  ab^^olute 
and  continuous  relation  of  mind  with 
mind,  we  have  a  proof  of  the  unity  of 
nature  iu  the  diverse  race  a  of  men ;  and, 
in  the  subjects  of  inquiry,  we  have  an 
evidence  of  the  likeness  of  man  to  the 
image  of  his  Maker ;  for  these  eubjeoti 
are  the  laws  framed  by  the  infinite 
mind  for  the  government  of  the  mate^ 
rial  world,  and  so  framed  as  to  be  in- 
telligible to  the  finite  mind,  which  is 
thus  taught  to  know  the  ordmam^es  of 
Heaven ! 

As  regulated  by  Him  to  whom  a  tbou- 
msid  years  are  oii  oue  day,  that  gradual 
development  which  leadb  dimly  up  to 
the  **  fullness  of  lime,"  seems  to  oar 
imperfect  and  impatient  thinking  tedi* 
ous  and  dlsconnectadji 

"  Bttt  tpt  tha  mind  or  Etficj  i<  to  torm 

If  we  have  looked  at  this  view  of  the 
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subject,  it  is  not  with  irreverent  won- 
der; but  rather  because  it  affords  us  an 
opportunity  to  remind  the  earnest  stu- 
dent and  laborer  in  the  field  of  pure 
science — the  searcher  after  truth  for 
truth's  sake — how  mysteriously  all  parts 
of  human  learning  and  thought  are  link- 
ed together,  and  to  teach  him  to  trust 
that,  even  in  this  world,  the  faithful 
servants  will  find  their  reckoning. 

Let  us  now  look  at  a  science  which 
exhibits  another  mode  and  degree  of 
advancement — the  science  of  I^ysical 
Geography — the  very  title  of  which  is 
only  lately  introduced  into  our  cata- 
logue. A  few  years  since,  all  the  know- 
ledge coming  under  this  head  was  in- 
cluded in  Geography  and  Geology.  But 
the  researches  and  discoveries  of  Hiun- 
boldt,  Hitter,  Steffcns,  and  Guyot,  added 
such  vast  stores  to  the  former  scanty 
collection,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
create  a  new  department  in  which  they 
could  bo  suitably  arranged.  Nothing 
affords  so  striking  an  indication  of  pro- 
gressive improvement  as  these  subdivi- 
sions of  science.  The  building  becomes 
too  small  to  contain  the  accumulating 
riches  of  knowledge,  and  wings  must 
be  added. 

The  term  **  Physical  Geography,'*  in 
its  most  extended  meaning,  is  made  to 
comprehend  a  vast  variety  of  subjects, 
belonging  of  course  to  the  physical  con- 
drtion  and  structure  of  our  globe,  but 
touching,  in  one  extreme,  upon  the  re- 
lations it  holds  to  other  bodies  in  space, 
and,  in  the  other,  upon  the  races  of  man 
by  which  it  is  peopled. 

A  writer  upon  Physical  Geography 
fifteen  years  ago,  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  compile  a  work  of  respecta- 
ble dimensions,  imless  he  had  been  al- 
lowed to  enter  very  far  into  the  domains 
of  Geology  and  Natural  History.  He 
would  have  included  in  his  plan  some 
account  of  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
and  of  the  disposition  of  the  materials 
composing  its  crust,  and  also  a  brief 
view  of  the  distribution  of  animal  life 
on  its  surface. 

If  wo  were  to  take  our  idea  of  the 
sphere  and  extent  of  the  science  of 
PhyiJical  Geography  from  the  admira- 
ble compilation  of  Mrs.  Somerville,  we 
should  say  that  in  a  general  way  it 
might  include  every  thing  in  art,  in  na- 
ture, and  in  the  natural  sciences.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Royal  Geographical  Socie- 
ty, Bays :— *•  By  Physioal  (ieography,  I 


mean  every  thing  relating  to  the  form 
and  configuration  of  the  earth's  surface, 
as  it  issues  from  the  hand  of  Nature,  or 
as  it  is  modified  by  the  combined  effects 
of  time  and  weather  and  atmospheric 
influences ;"  leaving  out  art  and  man. 
Count  Annibale  Ramuzzi,  in  a  woHl 
j>ublished  at  Bologna,  in  IMO,  (we  are 
ouoting  from  an  essay  of  Mr.  Hamilton) 
aivides  geography  into  two  branches — 
pure  and  statistical  geo^aphy ;  the 
former  professes  to  descnbe  the  result 
of  physical  force — the  latter,  the  effects 
of  moral  force. 

But  if  we  follow  the  latest  and  best 
authority  on  this  subject,  we  shall  find 
that  Guyot,  in  the  revised  edition  of 
that  most  instructive  and  enchanting 
work,  ♦'The  Earth  and  Man,"  after  the 
example  of  Humboldt,  Ritter,  and  Stef- 
fens,  defines  Physical  Geography  to  be 
*'  not  only  the  description  of  our  earth, 
but  the  physical  science  of  the  globe — 
or  the  science  of  the  general  phenome- 
na of  the  present  life  of  the  globe,  in 
reference  to  their  connection  and  their 
mutual  dependence."  Nothing,  per- 
haps, could  have  been  said  which  would 
give  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  uncer- 
tain limits  of  this  science,  and  of 
its  state  of  rapid  development,  than 
this  variety  of  definitions.  We  shall 
adhere  to  the  last — not  only  because  it 
proceeds  from  the  highest  authority, 
and  is  satisfactorily  sustained  in  the 
work  iust  mentioned,  but  because  it  is 
entirely  borne  out  by  Maury's  treatises ; 
wliich,  if  they  had  been  wholly  confined 
to  facts  of  observation,  and  strict  deduc- 
tions from  them,  unmixed  with  specula- 
tions, mi^ht  have  been  distinguished  by 
this  definition  as  a  title. 

Having  now  come  to  these  treatises, 
comjposing  the  ♦*  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea,"  which  is  our  present  subject, 
let  us,  in  the  beginning,  say  a  few  words 
as  to  the  origin  and  conduct  of  that 
system  of  research  which  has  led  to 
such  rich  acouisitions,  and  has  produced 
such  extraordinary  results  in  the  practi- 
cal world  of  business,  as  well  as  in  what 
Eractical  people  love  to  call  the  specu- 
itive  world  of  science. 
It  has  always  been  the  custom  for 
sea-going  ships  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
occurrences,  facts,  ana  appearances  of 
their  voyages,  in  a  succinct  and  abbre- 
viated, but  perfectly  clear,  systematic, 
and  intelligible  fon%  called  a  log-book. 
The  occurrences  and  faoiB  recorded  are 
those  connected  with  tiie  seiHng  and 


nairigatioQ  of  tlie  stlp,  and  the  appe&r- 
onoes  aro  Ihe  princip&l  pfaenotnetm  of 
the  atmosphcTO  and  of  the  seiu  Tbo 
record  is  kept  b^  the  most  re&poti- 
tible  offieers  of  the  ihip,  an  J  is  clo&e\y 
inapected  b^  the  captain.  The  oianner 
of  keeping  it  is  eucb  that  it  must  be 
copied  at  iie  qIo&h  of  everj  daj,  and  it 
undergo<?B  revision  while  the  events  and 
phenomena  it  registers  are  6tiU  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  oflScer.^.  Tbti3,  it 
wiU  be  seen  I  that  a  ship'^  log- book  has 
great  clnimt  to  confidence  on  accomit 
of  the  lEtelligonce  of  the  obaerverst  and 
the  core  bestowed  upon  it.  Tbeio 
claims  ore  stilt  further  strengthened,  by 
the  mat  value  attached  to  the  log-book 
ftfl  me  only  aatheotic  narrative  of  the 
eventa  of  a  rojage  recognized  in  law. 
This  olroamatoDoe,  u  ma^  readily  bo 
imagined*  incFeaseB  the  pains  and  the 
responsibility,  so  that^  if  tlie  facts  and 
phenomena  recorded  in  the  log-book 
ahodd  ever  have  any  use,  they  may  be 
relied  on  m  rtrictly  accurate. 

When   the  voyage   terminated,   the 

li^-book  wa«  put  away,  (we  speak  now 

«  paai  dmes)  in  a  safe  place,  and  very 

npely  was  there  occasicm  to  disturb  its 

repose.     From  the  fihelf  it  passed  to 

tha  garret,  where  it  waa  eoon  covered 

^      with  dust  and  obUvion,    Its  author,  stUl 

employed   in  collecting  the   materials 

of  other  loe-books,  would,  during  the 

period  of    hia  active    life,    forget  his 

former    silent    companion^      It  would 

never  again  see  the  liglit  of  dayr  eicept 

when   called  forth  from  ita  obscure  re- 

1      treat  to  reiive  the  recoUecticms  of  the 

j      past-     Wo  can  imagine  the  gray-hairetl 

■      seaman  p<indering  over  the  records  of 

'      Ma  youthful  voyages,   closing  witli   a 

heavy  sigh  the  pages  which  bring  buck 

the  scenes  of  bis  fresh  and  c-arly  life, 

and  exclaiming,  in  that  longnage  which 

with   its  tender   iteration    touches   the 

very  heart  of  our  melancholy,  as  memory 

ftearcbes  after  vanished  hours  and  joys 

of  other  dayi — 

LtlHuittir  umL^ 

But,  beyond  this  gentle  office,  the  old 
log-bQok  bad  no  worth.  It  was  a  pic- 
tore  of  life,  to  be  sure,  but  &o  dull  and 
unchanging,  so  wi^out  lidit  and  shade, 
without  atmosphere  and  perspective, 
that  no  one  could  desire  to  look  at  it. 
There  was  no  individuality  in  it;  and 
therefort*  the  old  hij^-book,  when  it  bod 
survived  its  ganemtioiif  be^une  mouldy 


and  offensive,  and,  suffering  the^  lustra- 
tion of  Bre,  went  where  **  I  here  is  no 
Temembrance  of  former  things,** 

It  is  reckoned  as  conspieuoas  among 
the  many  triumphs  of  modem  art^  that 
it  has,  in  varion.^  ways,  brought  into 
beneficial  use  substunce:^  wbleb,  till  now, 
hud  been  regarded  us  worthless*  Thus 
it  furnishes  the  means  of  support  for 
the  laliorious,  and  of  wealth  for  the  en- 
tcrprigang,  out  of  that  which  ignorance 
formerly  oondemoed  as  of  no  value* 

An  invention  which  brings  out  such 
a  result,  is  in  art  what  Maury *s  dis- 
covery of  tbo  utility  of  old  log-books 
ia  in  science  ;  but  the  latter  has  ail  that 
superiority  over  the  former^which  sd- 
ence  has  over  art^ — that  is,  which  gen- 
eral knowledge,  compnaing  a  larga 
body  of  truths  and  principles,  has  over 
purticular  knowledge  employed  to  effect 
some  one  special  object. 

But  the  general  reader  wiO  ask,  What 
these  log-books  contained  which  Maury 
found  so  serviceable  and  so  prolific,  but 
the  value  of  which  others  h^  failed  to 
perceive  1  They  contained  very  full 
and  accurate  notes  of  the  state  of  the 
wind  and  weather,  during  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  in  all  parta  of  the  navigable 
seas.  They  also  contained  frequf^nt  ob- 
servations'of  the  currents  of  the  ocean, 
of  the  temperature  of  the  water  and 
air,  and  of  the  barometer  pressures. 
And  ftirther,  there  were  to  be  found  in 
them  occasional  observations  of  remark- 
able occurrences,  such  as  "  red  fogs,*' 
ai^d  '*  i^ea-dnst,**  and  in  the  log-b^ks 
of  whole- fib ips  informiHon  ooncemiiig 
the  habitat  of  the  vaHons  species  of 
the  whale.  Kow  a  single  one  of  Uiese 
manuscript  journals  bad  in  itself  no 
interest ;  the  owner  or  ship-master  was 
not,  therefore,  much  out  of  tha  way  in 
his  estimation  of  its  value.  A  single 
sea -journal  was  like  an  isolated  astro- 
nomical observation,  in  which  there  is 
no  meaning  beyond  itselfl  But  whmi 
all  these  log-lKwks  were  combined,  they 
resembled  a  volume  of  astronomical  ob- 
servations, in  which  the  appearances  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  ore  registered  so 
often,  and  in  so  many  different  parts  of 
the  heavens,  as  to  afford  the  means  of 
determining  the  laws  of  their  real  or 
apparent  motion. 

This  combination,  which  waa  "to 
collect  the  experience  of  every  navigator 
as  to  the  winds  and  currents  of  the  ocean, 
and  then  to  present  the  world  with  the 
reiuJts,  on  charts,  for  the  improvement 
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of  oommerce  and  nayigation,"  was  the 
happy  conception  of  Maury's  genius. 
In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of 
tiie  moment  and  significancy  of  this 
conception,  wo  must  consider  that  its 
effect  was  as  if  Maury  had,  by  a  stroke 
of  magic,  (genius  is  not  unlike  magic  in 
its  operations,)  distributed  in  every  fre- 
quented part  of  the  high  seas,  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  intelligent  friends,  who 
were  to  collect  for  him  the  information 
he  wanted.  In  executing  his  wishes, 
they  were  to  be  regardless  of  danger  or 
suftering.  They  were  to  encoimter  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  rage  of 
the  southern  capes,  the  blighting  fervor 
of  the  tropics,  the  water-spouts  and 
the  **  sulphurous  and  thought-executing 
fires"  of  the  Gulf-stream,  the  obstinate 
monsoon,  the  dangerous  gale  and  the 
tedious  calm.  And  on  their  return  they 
were  to  lay  the  results  before  him  in  a 
brief  and  intelligible  form. 

Or  let  us  endeavor  to  estimate  the 
importance  of  this  conception,  by  con- 
sidering how  many  life-times  would  bo 
employed  in  collecting  the  required 
facts,  if  it  were  to  be  begun  now.  And 
in  this  view,  let  us  look  at  the  state  of 
meteorological  investigations  on  the 
land.  The  science  of  meteorology  has, 
of  late  years,  made  very  great  advances ; 
and  there  is,  probably,  no  branch  of 
knowledge  whicn  commands  more  atten- 
tion and  effort.  But  the  principal  pains 
and  expense  are  at  present  bestowed 
npon  making  a  collection  of  observations, 
more  perfect,  indeed,  but  gimilar  to  those 
which  Maury  found  ready  for  use  in  the 
old,  condemned  log-books.  These  ob- 
servations are  the  precursory  and  pre- 
paratory means,  the  fundamental  basis, 
of  further  improvement.  By  the  aid  o£ 
these  considerations,  we  may  measure 
the  consequence  of  the  original  concep- 
tion. 

The  particular  objects  in  view  are  thus 
stated  m  Maury's  own  language : 

*'B7  putting  down  on  ft  chart  the  tracks  of 
many  vesacls  on  the  same  voyage,  but  at  dif- 
ferent times,  in  different  years,  and  during  all 
seasons,  andj[>y  projectin(^  along  each  track  . 
the  winds  and  currents  daily  encountered,  it 
was  plain  that  navigators  hereafter,  by  con- 
sulting this  chart,  would  have  for  their  guide 
the  results  of  the  combined  experience  of  all 
whoso  tracks  were  thus  pointed  out." 

We  have  here  the  amplification  of  the 
original  conception;  let  us  pass  from 
that  to  the  execution  of  the  plan.  The 
plan  was,  to  present  the  results  on 
charts  for  the  improvement  of  commerce 


and  navigation.  These  results  induded 
the  geographical  position  of  the  shipt 
without  which  the  numerous  obserYa- 
tions  would  be  of  no  value.  In  tracing 
the  course  of  a  single  voyage,  on  a 
nautical  chart,  it  is  customary  to  mark 
down  the  ship's  place  for  every  day  at 
noon,  and  to  join  the  places,  by  a  line 
which  is  called  the  ship's  trac^.  If  the 
usual  way  had  been  adopted  in  this 
case,  only  a  few  tracks,  comparatively, 
could  have  been  put  down.  The  paper 
would  soon  have  become  an  inextncflkole 
labyrinth,  perplexing  and  unintelligible 
even  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was 
plotted.  It  was  requisite,  then,  to  de- 
vise some  other  procedure.  A  system, 
composed  of  symbob  and  colors,  was 
invented. 

"The  symbols  devised  with  thia  view  were 
a  comet's  tail  for  the  wind,  an  arrow  for  car- 
rents,  Arabic  numerals  for  the  temperature  of 
the  sea,  Roman  for  the  variation  of  the  needle, 
continuous,  broken,  and  dotted  lines  fir  the 
month,  and  colors  for  the  four  seasona. 

*' A  continuous  line  waa  used  to  show  that 
the  track  was  made  during  the  first  month ;  a 
broken,  the  second ;  and  a  dotted  line,  the  last 
month  of  each  season :  black  standing  for  the 
winter,  green  for  spring,  red  for  summer,  and 
blue  for  autumn. 

**The  comet's  tail^  and  the  arrow,  and  the 
numerals,  were  also  m  colom,  according  to  the 
seasons.  The  force  and  direction  of  the  wind 
were  indicated  bv  the  shape  and  poaition  of 
this  tail;  while  the  flight  and  length  of  the 
arrows  designated  the  velocity  and  set  of  the 
currents." 

Having  touched  upon  the  conception 
and  the  execution  of  the  plan,  let  us  now 
proceed  to  a  hasty  enumeration  of  the 
principal  results  of  its  fulfillment,  not 
forgetting  to  give  a  passing  thought  to 
the  great  labor  involved  in  the  selection 
and  disposition  of  the  materials,  and  to 
the  transfer  of  them  to  the  prepared 
projections. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
results  has  already  been  alluded  to ;  the 
advantages  conferred  on  every  navigator 
by  communicating  to  him  at  once  the 
combined  experience  of  all  other  navi- 
gators. "  The  joxme  ship-master,  with 
these  charts  before  him,  would  be  im- 
mediately lifted  up,  and  placed  on  a 
footing  with  the  oldest  sea-captains." 
The  knowledge  gathered  by  Uie  old- 
est mariner,  while  patientiy  watching 
through  the  long  ana  weary  nights,  and 
which  had  hitherto  only  been  serviceable 
to  himself,  now  became  the  property 
and  the  good  of  all.  It  would  be  un- 
possible  to  overstate  the  benefits  derived 
txom  this  abundant  source.    They  were 
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the  greatoFf  because  the  obserratiotiJ 
tnd  ejEpeneDce,  thtis  eommumcaUid^  ex* 
tended  orct  the  broad  ocesiis,  and  ware 
not  limited  to  the  et^a^eoasts.  Properly 
to  apprecifiti?  this,  it  must  be  rieo[i«[n- 
bered  that,  when  Maury  fir^t  entered 
upon  his  fiiiitful  Investigation,  no  gych 
work  was  known.  The  most  valuable 
practical  instroctiona  and  infonnadon  in 
the  ban  da  of  the  na  victor  were  con* 
tamed  in  books  of  SoSling  Dtrectiona 
ind  of  Navigation.  The  Sidling  Diree- 
Ihtm  werelinuted  to  shores  and  httrbors, 
if  we  except  the  pondtTous  (both  ill 
weigbt  and  merit)  Director v  of  Hors- 
btirgh**  But  even  Horsburgh,  though 
be  condtictB  the  seaman  across  the  groat 
c^oeans,  restrlets  hb  directions  to  certain 

I  filed  paths  and  regions  of  the  sea,  and 
to  the  coasts  and  harbors  included  in 
the  plan  of  hia  wort.  ^loreover,  be 
tells  us  very  candidly  in  his  Introduction, 
**  that  the  t^^mperature  of  the  sea  is  a 
pbcnomenoti  hitherto  but  little  mvesti- 

»  gated,  although/*  as  he  rerv  justly  adds, 
**it  appears  to  be  closely  connected 
with  the  improTement  of  navigation >" 
The  infiirmation  oontained  in  books  of 
navigation,  concerning  any  subject  but 
naTigatioii  itself,  is  too  mea^,  or  else 
too  general,  to  require  mention. 

But,  however  much  importance  may 
be  attach e<^l  to  this  sudden  acce^^iion  to 
the  general  knowledge  of  the  individual 
seamant  the  discoveries  and  getif^raUza- 
tiofis  of  the  author  of  the  new  ohnrts 
proved  even  more  beneficial*  Standiug 
over  his  manuscript  sheets,  on  which 
were  inscrib*^d  in  symbolic  language  the 
vast  array  of  facts  and  observations, 
ntunerousi  but  distinct,  intricate,  but 
not  confused — to  the  eye  of  the  careless 
looker-on,  a  mixed  assemblage  of  colors 
and  siguB,  *4n  majces  running/'  without 
method  or  meaning— to  the  mind  that 
ordered  them,  an  intelligible  language 
embodying  important  truths  nod  signil- 
oalaons,— Maury  drew  such  inferences 
and  information  as  led  him  to  alter  the 
prindpal  routes  across  th«  ooean. 

*'  The  great  end  and  aitn  of  all  tbiA  labor  and 
research  are  in  thew,  and  eonaiit  in  the  Ahoit- 
^aisig  of  pBAM^«i — the  iMprqveinent  of  nari- 
fition.  Other  tateroit*  and  other  objects  tra 
pmnoted  therehj,  bat  those,  m  the  mind  lyf  a 
praotloal  poopI&  who,  by  theif  habiK  orf 
lho«^  and  iiMiaea  of  action,  mark  the  age  In 
wtiiea  we  Uve  «  eminently  utJIltarian,  do  i^ot 
stand  eat  in  rtlief  half  so  i^&ad  and  unpoaitig 
m  do  tbote  aelu«v«moDU  by  which  the  distant 
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lalet  aad  marts  of  the  lea  bare  beem  lifted  up, 
90  it  were,  %tid  brought  €loi«r  together,  for  tho 
eoDveaieac^  of  commeree^  bf  m^nf  dayt'  isiL 
''  We  bsve  l>een  told  In  th^  foregoing  psffi 
how  Uio  winds  blow  uid  the  eairanlii  flow  in 
dl  parts  of  the  oeean.  Hi«3«  c«ia  trtd  the  man 
ner  Id  his  Miitne  ^  and  to  knew  how  to  ■teer 
his  ahip  DO  this  or  that  voyai^  so  as  always  lo 
make  the  mtHtt  of  them,  is  th^  perfection  of 
n&vigation.  The  figures  representiag  the  vca- 
sell  are  so  marked  aa  to  *bow  whether  the 
prevailijQg  directioa  of  the  wind  be  adverse  or 

*^*  Whon  one  looks  sesward  from  the  lUoane, 
and  s«a  a  t^hip  diaappear  in  the  boriaoji  ba ftbe 
gains  an  oj&i^  on  a  voyage  to  India^  or  the 
Ai]li|KHias,  peroapa,  the  common  idea  b  that 
she  IS  bound  over  «  traddem  wwto,  and  the 
cbani3««  of  another  ship,  tailiiur  with  the  aama 
desHnsticMi  the  next  day,  or  Iba  next  week, 
oomiiig  up  and  speaking  with  h«r  on  the  *  patb^ 
lew  oosan,'  would,  lo  mo6t  miodSf  tetta  aleador, 
indeed.  Yet  the  truUi  ia,  the  winds  and  tb« 
cnnt!ntB  are  now  becoming  to  be  so  wall  tuukr- 
Htood,  that  the  oavigalor,  like  the  baokwoodi- 
man  In  the  wildemesa,  m  eaablc4  Bterallv  *  In 
blaze  bis  way'  acroaa  the  ocean ;  oot,  indeod, 
npon  treet,  as  in  the  wildemMs,  bat  upon  the 
wLui^  of  the  wind  The  results  of  seienti^ 
inquiry  have  so  tanght  him  how  to  use  Ibese 
Id  visible  tsouricxr%  that  Ibey,  with  the  caUn 
bclu  of  the  BIT,  serve  as  aign- boards  to  bdioato 
to  him  tho  tumuiifi,  and  Rtrku^  and  crossings 
by  the  woj.' 

Let  us  cite  a  few  eiamplca  of  the 
actual  gain  effeeteil.  The  passage  from 
our  northern  ports,  to  the  equator  alone, 
was  shortened  ten  day:?,  or  more  than 
ooe-third  of  its  duration.  Previniit  to 
Maury's  UDdertaldng,  the  avora^  paa- 
Mkge  to  Califarma  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  davs ;  that  average  h  now 
reduced  to  one  Siimdred  and  thirfy^Ere 
days — that  is.  It  has  been  lemoned  by 
forty-eight  days*  or  twioe  the  time  of 
the  average  passage  of  a  common  sail- 
ing ahip  ncrosa  the  Atlantic.  Bctweaa 
England  and  AtMrmlia,  the  average  d«- 
rution  of  a  passage  was  formerly  one 
hundred  and  twen^-four  days  i  it  is 
now  ascertained  that  the  average  time 
of  the  outward  passage  b  reduced,  by 
means  of  the  new  charts,  lo  ninety- 
seTen  days;  that  is,  it  is  reduced  by 
more  than  the  time  of  a  common  voyage 
across  the  Atkntic. 

To  the  merchant  seaman,  time  is 
money ;  the  unnecessary  delays  suffered 
in  passing  from  the  port  of  loading  to 
that  of  delivery,  where  hia  merchandise 
is  to  reenter  the  channels  of  trade,  are 
io  many  drawbacks  to  his  profits.  To 
shorten  the  passages  of  merchant  ships, 
b,  therefore,  to  increase  their  business 
and  to  multiply  their  means.     But  on 
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Hob  point  we  will  quote  the  hi^h  autho- 
rity of  the  President  of  the  British  As- 
sociation, (the  Earl  of  Harrowbj,)  in 
his  inaugural  address,  delivered  at  the 
twentj-fourth  annual  meeting. 

**  Now  let  VLB  make  a  calculation  of  the  an- 
nual saving  to  the  commeroe  of  the  United 
Btatea  effected  by  those  charts  and  sailing 
directions.  According  to  Mr.  Maunr,  the  ave- 
rage freight  from  the  United  States  to  Bio 
Janeiro  is  177  cents  por  ton  per  day ;  to  Aastra- 
lia,  20  cents ;  to  Caliromia,  also,  about  20  cents. 
The  mean  of  this  is  a  little  over  19  cents  per 
ton  per  day;  but,  to  be  within  the  mark,  we 
will  take  it  at  15,  and  include  all  the  ports  of 
South  America,  China,  and  the  East  Indies. 

**  The  sailing  directions  have  shortened  the 
passages  to  Cuifomia  30  days,  to  Australia  20. 
to  R)o  Janeiro  10.  The  mean  of  this  is  20,  but 
we  will  take  it  at  15,  and  also  indudo  the  above 
named  ports  of  South  America,  China,  and  the 
East  Indies. 

"We  estimate  the  tonnage  of  the  United 
States  engaged  in  trade  wiu  these  places  at 
1,000,000  tons  per  annum. 

"  With  these  data,  we  see  that  there  has  been 
effected  a  saving  for  each  one  of  these  tons  of 
15  cents  per  day  for  a  period  of  15  days,  which 
will  give  an  agjgrregato  of  $2,250,000  saved  per 
annuuL  This  is  on  the  outward  voyage  alone, 
and  the  tonnage  trading  with  all  other  parts  of 
the  world  is  also  left  out  of  the  calculation. 
Take  these  into  consideration,  and  also  thefiact 
that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  foreign  tonnage 
trading  between  these  places  and  the  United 
States,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  sum 
saved  will  swell  to  an  enormous  amount" 

We  add  another  statement  from  Dr. 
Buist,  of  Edinburgh : 

"  It  has  been  shown  that  Ldeutenant  Maury's 
Charts  and  Sailing  Directions  have  shortened 
the  voyages  of  American  ships  by  about  a 
third,  irthe  voyages  of  those  to  and  from 
India  were  shortened  by  no  more  than  a  tenth, 
it  woald  secure  a  saving  in  freightage  alone  of 
£250,000  annually,  intimating  the  freights 
of  vessels  trading  fivm  Europe  with  distant 
ports  at  £20,000,000  avear.  a  saving  of  a  tenth 
would  be  about  £2,000,000. 

But  the  saving  to  result  from  the 
active  and  combinod  prosecution  of 
Maury's  plan  will  amount,  on  the  ave- 
rage, to  throe-tenths,  that  is,  to  at  least 
$^,000,000  a  year.  In  these  estimates, 
no  account  is  taken  of  the  amount  saved 
by  the  greater  security  given  to  naviga- 
tion, and  by  the  decrease  in  the  wear 
and  tear  of  ships. 

Such  are  the  inunediate  benefits  re- 
sulting from  this  new  system  of  research. 
But  the  future  benefits  must  be  greater 
— we  might  say  infinitely  greater — than 
those  hi£erto  reaped.  A  general  plan 
of  observations  at  sea  has  been  oareudly 
matured,  and  has  been  adopted  by  tlie 
most  active  aud  intelligent  of  our  sea- 
captains.  It  consists  of  an  abstract 
jbnnia]  of  the  Toyage,  and  compriaea  all 


the  observations  and  notes,  which  wQl 
tend  to  improve  our  knowled^  of  the 
deep  and  its  wonders.  But  stafi  further, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Maury,  invited  the 
other  commercial  nations  of  the  world 
to  unite  with  it  in  this  enterprise,  and 
proposed  for  this  purpose  a  conference 
on  the  subject 

"This  conference,  consisting  of  repreaenta- 
tivos  from  France,  England  and  BusMa,  fivm 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Holland,  Denmaxk, 
Senium,  Purtngal,  and  the  United  Statsi, 
met  m  Brussels,  August  23, 1853,  and  recom- 
mended a  plan  of  observations  which  should 
be  followed  on  board  the  vessels  of  all  finendlv 
nations,  and  especially  of  those  there  present, 
in  the  persons  of  their  representatives. 

**  Prussia,  Spain,  the  free  city  of  Hamburg, 
the  republics  of  Bremen  and  Chili,  and  the 
empires  of  Austria  and  Brazil,  have  since 
offered  their  cooperation  also  in  the  same 
plan. 

*'Thus  the  sea  has  been  bron^t  regulariy 
within  the  domains  of  philosophical  research, 
and  crowded  with  observers. 

**  In  peace  and  in  war  these  observadons  are 
to  be  carried  on ;  and^  in  case  any  of  the  ves- 
sels on  board  of  which  they  are  conducted 
may  be  cajptured,  the  abstract  l<^g— as  the 
journal  which  contains  these  observations  Is 
called— is  to  be  held  sacred. 

"Baron  Humboldt  is  of  opimon  thai  the 
results  already  obtained  fix>m  this  system  of 
research  are  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  anew 
department  of  science,  whida  he  has  called  the 
Phtsical  Gsographt  or  thk  Ska.  If  so 
much  have  already  been  accomplished  by  ons 
nation,  what  mav  we  not  expect  in  the  course 
of  a  few  voars,  from  the  Joint  co-operation  of 
so  many  f 

**  Barely  before  has  there  been  such  a  sub- 
lime spectacle  presented  to  the  scientific  world: 
all  nations  agreeing  to  unite  and  co-operate  in 
canying  out  one  system  of  philosophical  re- 
search with  regard  to  the  sea.  Though  they 
may  be  enemies  in  all  else,  here  they  are  to  be 
friends.  Every  ship  that  navieafes  the  high 
seas  with  these  charts  and  blani  abstract  logs 
on  board  may  henceforth  be  regarded  as  a 
floating  observatory,  a  temple  of  SGaenoe. 
The  instruments  used  bv  every  co-operating 
vessel  are  to  be  compafea  with  standards  that 
are  common  to  ail;  so  that  an  observation 
that  is  made  anywhere,  and  in  any  ship,  may 
be  r^erred  to  and  compared  with  all  similar 
observations,  by  all  other  ships,  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world." 

Another  passaee  must  be  cited  in 
connection  with  mis,  because  it  forms 
an  apt  conclusion  to  the  views  we  haTS 
taken  of  the  practical  results,  the  '*  first 
fruits  "  of  the  new  svstem  of  scientific 
researches,  instituted  by  the  author  of 
the  »*Wind  and  Current  Charts." 

**  *  Ai  great  as  is  the  value  attached  to  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  these  researches  is 
the  way  of  shonening  passages  and  lessening 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  a  good  of  higher  tiIm 
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jrhich  they  «rc  cftledkfed  to  exert  iipon  tlie 
FieafariDg  commmdty  r»f  the  worliL  A  v*ry 
|tfeT«r  l^ltsli  ihip-iiiutcr^  speokiD^  recentlj 
'  the  idiraiitiigei  of  «dueatioiuil  inAneiica 
to  folLcJv  the  te». 


« 'To  the  cnltivated  lad  lhe«*  »  a  mw  world 
ir«B4  ont  when  b«  «iit<n  on  hii  fint  TOjige. 
iliiA  oducatioii  l&u  fiited,«o  wilibeiMreevTe, 
AT  by  ye»r\  thnt  Ku  pro£»9Lcr&  iniikea  bim 
^aatntcd  witlx  thmgis  ei«w  a.Dd  juHtTuctiTe. 
i  iiitoUi(^eiic«  will  enable  bim  to  ntpprodBle 
-  uto  of  eacb  ooanlry  in  its  eoiMf^ 
^  jtaaoen,  and  pi^oetUiaft,  and  in 
I  of  DATigaliOD,  adspled  to  Uto  divaetor 
rof  cfMtflt,  climat^  fttid  riyerR.  H©  will  dwell 
f^lb  iDterest  on  the  pboflca  of  tbe  ocean,  the 
,  tbe  eahn,  and  Ui«  breeie,  uid  wiU  Iwk 
■eoi  of  the  lawi  wtticb  rogukto  tbem. 
i  this  wOl  indaoe  anerioua  earocAineaa  in  hk 
wk,  and  teach  him  io  ™w  ligbiiy  thowi  irk- 
jne  aud  often  otfensave  dati«  intTident  to  the 
liN^Dtict,'  ^'ciLLmeQtii  which  e&uoot  fail  to 
VmL««t  with  ft  beaHj  reaponM  insm  all  good 
nen,  whethor  Aabore  or  afioat 
**  KevQT  before  baa  inch  a  ^tm  of  obaer?* 
I  boan  anli^ed  in  th«  canie  of  anj  depart- 
»it  of  fihytieal  adeooe  m  m  Uial  wbkh  ii 
l^sov  ab4>ut  to  bo  «&gafed  m  mirmofsm^  onr 
^  koowlLNlgo  of  tho  phyaieal  l^eopaol^  of  Ihe 
[  KA,  and  uf  ver  belbre  havft  men  fi^t  focb  an 
I  Interest  with  regard  to  thb  knowledge.'* 

The  Bubjeot  of  tlufi  ordck  natnrallj 
[divides   iti^elf  into   two    part^,   one   of 
>  wlilch   trcata   of  the    eoncliisiotia    and 
deductioa«    alretidy     reached    through 
ktlijg  DOve)  and  compreheosive  process 
[>f  inquiry;  the  oUier.  of  the  additions 
il  hjis  made  to  tho  gi^tit  body  of  our 
[tknowkdge.  , 

One  of  these  Imitiches  b  practical, 
be  other  eciontifip— <fr  rather,  as  we 
tiattld  prefer  to  say,  the  former  con- 
ima  \mm  portioiua  or  divi^iooa  of  the 
|poientific    collcetaout    which     previous 
;>wle4g%  aud  eiperienoe  have  ren- 
ted imniediately  applicable  and  use- 
[ifblf    wldle    the     latter     contains     the 
remainder  of  the  {xjUectiou,  stored  up 
"or  future  use  and  application,  aa  we 
\  better  quali^i^d  to  interpret  ita 
rarioust  but  now  hlddon,  meanings. 
The  former  part  of  tlie  subject  is  by 
rjox  the  more  popukyr  and  attractive,  as 
lit  is  the  mor«  e&silj  understood  of  tho 
Itwo*     It  records  tbe  struma  and  tbo 
^labor,  but  It  also  recitei  the  success  and 
be   iriumpb.     It  is   this   which  most 
Lfiommands    our    respecti   inspir^i  our 
L gratitudes   and  gratifies    our    nation al 
L^da.   It  is  this  wMch  has  called  forth, 
^  borne,  flatteriiig  marks  of  favor  and 
Miatinctiou,  and  abroad,  complimentary 
I  testimoulals  such  as  cannot  fail  to  con* 
Ifer  as  much  pleasure  as  honor.     Ev^i 
IwMIe  we  an  wridng,  one  of  tho  moet 
1i«aiitiAil    and   most    dtatkiguished  of 


these  oompltmenis — that  from  the  vene- 
rable and  lUustriotis  Humboldt — ^is  pass- 
ing through  the  joomalsof  the  coon  try. 

Biit  even  the  practical  view  of  the 
subject  under  con>ideriition  would  be 
incomplete,  we  think,  if  we  wero  not  to 
uEow  our  attention  to  dwelJ  for  a  mo- 
ment, fir^t,  upon  the  remarkable  season- 
abkness  of  Maury's  diifC^JTeries,  and 
second,  upon  the  incidental  benefits 
which  promise  to  flow  from  them ;  in 
other  words,  if  we  did  not  regard  them 
in  conueclion  with  the  existing  state  of 
things,  and  also  with  the  future. 
^  The  present  period,  historically  apeak- 
Ing,  has  witnes^d  many  interesting  and 
important  changes  in  commerce  and 
navigation^  The  recent  discoveries  of 
gold  iu  CoHfomiu  and  Australia  have 
opened  new  and  spacious  fields  of  trade, 
and  giveji  an  extraordinary  impulse  to 
emigration.  Voyages  of  great  lenMh, 
and  iuTohing  enormous  amounta  of  life 
and  property,  have  become  very  com- 
mon. At  the  same  time,  the  modeb  of 
sea-going  ship  a  have  been  improved, 
and  their  capacities  very  much  enlarged. 
The  discoveries,  therefore,  which  add 
to  tho  safety  of  the  navigation  of  the 
seas,  have  occurred  most  opportunely, 
and  the  ships  of  the  present  cUpptir 
style  are  precisely  those  which  are  beet 
fitted  to  avail  themselves,  to  the  great- 
est possible  extent,  of  the  new  and 
ahorter  routes.  It  is  worth  while  to 
eon^det  the  superior  value  of  this  boon 
to  TOaeeb  of  three  thousand  tons  over 
thos©  of  three  hundred,  on  account  of 
the  greater  expense  at  which  they  are 
sailed,  the  wealth  of  the  cargo,  and 
the  number  of  the  passengers.  Even 
looking  at  this  last  Item  alone,  a  large 
clipper  ship  with  passengers,  bound  to 
Califorma,  might  save,  in  the  decreased 
length  of  the  voyage,  fixim  the  victual- 
ing of  the  people  on  board,  the  wagea 
and  rations  of  the  crew  for  nearly  two 
months.  Moreover,  these  voyages  and 
tbose  to  Auitralia  have  been  chiefly 
quick  runs  for  a  market. 

From  these  statements  it  will  appear 
that  the  investigations  of  Maury  have 
been  conceived  in  the  very  spirit  of  the 
age,  that  they  form  one  of  the  most 
appropriate  contributions  to  the  actual 
wants  of  the  present  time,  and  enter,  as 
an  essential  ingredient  into  the  sudden 
expansion  of  the  world's  trade.  The 
improTements  in  navigation,  in  th« 
models  of  ships,  and  in  the  means  and 
instromenta  of  commerce,  impress  on 
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this  period  of  history  the  character  of  an 
era.  It  is  of  no  little  interest  to  regard 
them  fn>m  this  point  of  view,  as  com- 
plemental  to  each  other,  and  as  exhibit- 
mg  a  striking  combination  of  correlative 
discoveries  and  inventions. 

The  prospective  view  of  the  inflnence 
of  Maury's  labors  is  even  more  enga- 
ging, for  they  are  permanently  connect- 
ed with  the  progress  of  commerce, 
which  is  a  qmte  accurate  exponent  of 
the  progress  of  the  race.  The  history 
of  commerce  implies  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization; while  reading  the  former,  we 
become  acquainted  with  the  principal 
events  in  the  march  of  the  latter. 
Whoever  contributes,  by  his  labors  or 
his  discoveries,  to  multiply  the  facilities 
of  international  intercourse,  has  helped 
to  promote  the  peace,  knowledge,  and 
happiness  of  mankind.  And  Maury 
might  be  said  to  have  done  this  in  an 
emmcnt  degree,  even  if  he  had  termi- 
nated his  efforts  after  shortening  the 
passages  of  the  sea. 

But  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a 
public  benefactor  is  strengthened  by 
other  reasons.  He  is  the  originator  of 
apian  of  investigation  in  natural  science, 
wnich.  in  the  number  of  the  persons 
employed,  and  the  extent  of  the  re- 
searches, is  (not  forgetting  the  recent 
magnetic  crusade)  wholly  without  a 
parallel;  and,  moreover,  is  pregnant 
with  future  discoveries  and  results  of 
exceeding  consequence.  He  is  also  the 
promoter  of  a  general  national  confer- 
ence for  scientific  purposes,  of  a  kind 
likely,  now  that  the  example  is  sot,  to 
be  often  assembled*  and  never  without 
doing  more  to  advance  the  real  good  of 
the  nations,  and  the  cause  of  mtema- 
tional  amity  and  concord,  than  all  the 
Congresses  of  Vienna,  which,  by  their 
usurpations,  their  sanctions  of  crime, 
and  their  unjust  political  divisions, 
have  compelled,  undoubtedly,  the  dis- 
continuance  of  actual  war,  but  can 
hardly  be  said  to  establish  permanent 
peace. 

The  second  branch  of  our  subject, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  discrimination, 
we  have  called  the  scienlifio,  is  that 
which  comes  more  strictly  under  the 
title  of  the  work  before  us,  "  The  Physi- 
cal Geography  of  the  Sea."  Mr.  Maury 


thus  comprehensively  defines  the  scope 
of  this  title : — 

"  Under  this  torm  will  be  inclndod  a  pluk>- 
■ophioal  acooQiit  of  tho  winds  nnd  carrcnts  of 
the  i»ea ;  of  the  circulation  of  tho  atmoftpbon 
and  ocean ;  of  the  temporatnre  and  dopth  of 
the  0ea;  of  the  wonders  that  are  hidden  in  its 
depths;  and  of  the  phenomena  that  display 
themselves  at  its  surface.  In  ahort,  I  uiail 
troat  of  the  economy  of  tho  sea  and  its  adapta- 
tions—of  its  salts,  its  waters,  its  climates,  and 
Ha  inhabitants,  and  of  whatever  there  may  be 
of  eenoral  interest  in  its  commercial  uses  or 
indastrial  pursuits,  for  all  such  things  pertain 
to  its  Physical  Gkographt." 

We  do  not  undertake  to  present  a 
sketch,  even,  of  the  economy  of  Nature 
in  this  extended  sphere  of  her  opera- 
tions. The  author  modestly  claims  to 
have  •*  given  only  a  table  or  two  of  con- 
tents from  the  interesting  volume  which 
the  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea  Is 
destined,  one  day,  to  open  to  us."  But, 
if  we  were  to  follow  him  in  his  devious 
path,  we  should  be  called  upon  to  trace 
tho  courses  of  the  great  oceanic  cur- 
rents, to  describe  that  vast  system  of 
aqueous  circulation,  which,  whether  we 
contemplate  it  in  respect  of  its  causes 
or  its  effects,  presents  the  grandest  phe- 
nomena ;  to  treat  of  the  origin,  lustory, 
and  remarkable  commercial  and  climat- 
ic influences  of  the  Gulf-stream,  our 
knowledge  of  which  has  been  so  much 
improved  by  the  labors  of  Bache,  and 
his  assistants,  of  the  coast  survey :  and 
to  explore  the  current  of  inland  seas 
like  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Red 
Sea.  From  the  depths  of  the  sea  we 
should  ascend  to  the  bights  of  the  at- 
mosphere, and  examine  its  motions  and 
offices,  and  the  laws  of  its  circuJation ; 
and,  in  both  of  these  cases,  we  should 
have  no  excuse  for  omitting  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  various  theories, 
either  long  established  or  recently  pro- 
pounded, b^  means  of  wtnch  the  facta 
of  observation  are  explained.  And  yet 
these  are  but  some  of  the  weighty  inves- 
tigations in  which  our  author  has  en- 
gaged. We  may  say  that  they  are  even 
tiie  most  weigh^ ;  though  the  study  of 
those  laws  and  designs  of  Nature  whidi 
act  in  spheres  only  to  be  measured  by 
the  extent  of  the  globe  itself,  and  which, 
in  their  causes  and  origin  of  action, 
reach  beyond  the  globe,  hardly  admits 
of  degrees  of  compazison. 
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ABOUT    BARNS. 


IT  ie«iii8  to  me  rery  deeimbki  even 
necessary  to  the  |ii^fieryaticHi  of  tbe 
public  morals,  that  the  refers  of  the 
eiceBeot  "■  Putnum"  should  bestow  same 
thought  abpnt  Bbtds,  To  pn^vent  mls- 
ooEGeptioD,  let  it  be  cmiier^tood  at  this 
rmtiifti  tiiat  th^'ir  attention  Ij  Dot  tk&ked 
to  ALbert  Bome&f  in  whose  graoiiries  are 
ston^'d  away  much  Gospel  gr&iii  and 
other  apiritoal  fodder,  but  rustic  Barns 
— buj-nB  for  chiMrea  to  play  in ,  All  over 
New  England  and  New  York  there  are 
great  timber  bams,  in  Penn^^ylvania 
great  stone  bams,  while  b  the  Weft 
fog  boms  yet  prevail ;  hut.  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  a  new  breed  has  eome  Into  life 
which  ma,y  be  called  fancy  work ;  promi- 
nent among  all  the.^  is  the  great  Berk- 
shire bam,  which  the  Argus  eyes  of  the 
Tribune  have  seen.,  and  its  sharp  pen 
has  sketctied,  so  that  the  world  may 
know  all  about  It. 

It  stands  astride  a  mill  etream^  and 
reoeires  the  dammed  water  through  all 
ita  oapaisious  recesses ;  this  bridled  jjower 
saws  timber,  planes  boards,  washes  cans, 
fiUcea  t^mipe,  thrashes  grain,  waters 
cows,  prepares  milk  and  does  much  more 
that  water  can  do.  The  building  is  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  seventy  wide* 
and  one  hundred  high,  counting  from  the 
Soul  of  the  itone  baj&emeut  to  the  top  of 
the  obserratory ;  it  contains  cattle  stalk, 
iron  mangers,  ice-house^  milk-roomH, 
kitchens,  and  bed-nK>mp,  and  can  be 
heated,  if  DeceA9ar^%  with  hot  water  pipei» 
The  food  0f  all  tiio  fifty  fine  Devous,  the 
ten  generous  Morgans,  the  hundred  rich 
Bouthdowna,  tlve  twenty  fat  Berkshirea 
is  to  he  steamed  and  mashed  in  an  im- 
nwnse  kettle  :^-fo,  in  ahort^  standi^  the 
great  Berkshire  ham. 

To  us  outsiders  the  question  is,  What 
is  the  use  of  tt  ?  and  that  involves  a 
ttill  higher  question — What  is  the  use 
of  a  barn  at  ail !  Will  this  superb  bom 
advance  tlie  intc^rests  of  agriculture  ? 
can  it  he  a  miidel  f  will  it  make  more 
milk  (without  the  aid  of  the  water  pow- 
er), and  will  the  people  in  Berkshire 
be  wiser  and  better  people  in  oonwe- 
ouenee  of  the  ham  J  In  other  wards 
IS  its  conalxuction  a  judicious  eipendi* 
lure  of  money!  The  mrisbing  of 
tine  taimips  for  the  cow«  h  mtlier  a 
new  feature  in  animal  fodderin^g,  and 
mmy  produce  surprising  results.  It 
brings  to  mind  on  ineident  of  a  country 
tavern,  iii  Kentucky,  in  whose  sittings 


room  reposed  a  weary/  boozy   man; 
rousing  himself  he  said,  earnestly  i — 

^*  BiO  Smith  I'* 

Kow,  Bin  Smith  kept  the  bar,  and 
attended  generally  to  the  interests  of 
the  hostel,  and  the  reply  to  this  was; — 

**  He's  gone  to  fe-d  tfcem  bogs  1'* 

Aguin*  e^amestly  ;— 

*'Can^t  some  body  else  feed  them 
hogst" 

**  Yea,  but  be  wants  to  measure  the 
oom.*' 

**  Can't  them  hogs  eat  that  com  with- 
out Bill  Smithes  measuriag  it  ?** 

**Yes,  but  he  wojQts  to  know  how 
much  to  charge/' 

The  boozy  man  relapsed  into  a  state 
of  disgusted  iudi^erence  saying  :— 

"  Bill  Smith  U  a  mercenary  cuss." 

It  is  far  from  my  itjtontion  to  apply 
the  moral  of  this  story  to  the  own- 
er of  tlic  great  Berkshire  bam;  the 
point  is  diis — to  use  the  expressive  dia- 
joct  of  Kentucky — -Can't  them  cows  eat 
them  turnips  without  mashing  on  'em  ? 
Whatba.<5  Berkshire  not  done  in  the  past? 
what  butter  has  she  not  churned  ?  what 
cdves  raised  f  what  red  oxen  broken  T 
what  men  and  wom^fi  has  she  not  sent 
forth,  and  all  upon  the  old  basts  of  red 
timber- boms,  and  imm ashed  turnips  7 
By  all  means  let  im  bok  kbdly  and 
hopefully  upon  genuine  innovation,  and 
he  ready  to  accept  every  good,  having 
a  little  care  against  extreme  improve* 
inent«  and  incredihle  eipenditure^*. 

Within  a  few  years,  and  mainly  since 
the  versatile  and  lamented  Downing  gave 
voice  to  a  gnnuine  love  for  country  mat- 
ters, much  thought  and  money  has  been 
expended  upon  Country -bouses,  the 
force  of  which  has  not  been  spent  till 
it  reached  the  Bsfits;  and  there,  too, 
Davis,  and  Cabot,  and  Upjohn,  and 
Vaui,  and  Walter,  and  An^tin,  arcM* 
tects  of  name  and  worUit  have  expanded 
tbemselves  sometimes  to  gw>d  purpose, 
hut  mostly,  as  I  will  venture  to  say, 
in  vain,  and  because  they  hare  not  con- 
sidered the  subject  from  my  point  of 
view* 

If  til e  Fifth-Avenue*houM  theoiy, 
comprising  as  it  does,  gilded  domes, 
private  chupek,  rosewood  kitchens  and 
many  mirroni,  he  right  and  es^sential  to 
the  salvation  of  a  well-bred  man  or 
woman ;  then  notlting  can  he  said  against 
marble  wasb-stiLuds  and  patent  tooth- 
brushes i^St  hi&tiflA^  'f^Q^  ^^&  ^Yw^s^:^% 
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old  bam  most  gire  way  to  the  new- 
fangled constructions  so  full  of  proten- 
gion,  now  called  bams,  which  it  would 
be  no  idolatry  to  worship,  because  they 
are  like  nothing  in  the  heavens  above, 
or  the  earth  beneath,  or  the  waters  under 
the  earth.  Every  new  thing  is  not, 
therefore,  good;  and  elaboration  of 
yergc-boar£  does  not  secure  either 
oonvonience  or  beauty.  No  one  need  be 
snrpriscd  that,  in  such  exaggerated  Chi- 
nese pagodas,  horses  are  afflicted  with 
unknown  diseases,  and  hens  sullenly 
refuse  to  lay.  Many  people,  probably 
all  unreflective  minds,  suj^pose  bams 
are  intended  for,  and  are  principally,  or 
only,  useful  to  house  hay  and  to  stable 
cattle,  and  that,  for  any  other  purpose, 
they  are  not  necessary  at  all.  For  myself 
— not  for  **  Putnam" — without  denying 
this  common-place  view,  I  take  occasion 
here  to  protest  against  its  prominence ; 
••  For  what,  then,  are  they  useful  ?"  I 
say,  and  I  will  maintain  it  aeainst  all 
goinsayers,  that  their  chief  vuue  is  for 
children  to  play  in ! 

It  depends  much  upon  the  theory  of 
life  the  reader  may  have  formed,  whether 
he  will  admit  this  or  deny  it ;  whoever 
is  so  unfortunate  as  to  suppose  that  life 
IB  great  and  holy  only  when  we  are  able 
to  build  fine  houses,  or  to  be  put  in  Mr. 
Beach's  book  of  **  Millionaires  of  New 
York,"  or  to  be  a  surprising  pulpit 
orator,  or  to  go  to  Congress,  or  to 
"  carry  twenty  thousand  francs  of  dia- 
monds and  mFtccn  thousand  francs  of 
lace,"  as  an  American  lady  did  at 
a  Paris  ball  the  other  night,  or  to 
be  "observed"  at  Newport,  or  to 
be  "noticed"  on  the  platform  with 
the  Govemor,  by  the  morning  press 
— whoever  practices  this  kind  of  self- 
delusion  wfll  say  that  what  I  say  is 
nonsense  ! — ^let  them  !  I  say  that  the 
main  purpose  of  life  is  to  make  a  man 
(or  woman,  for  I  am  of  the  woman's 
rights  party),  not  to  make  money  or 
fame,  except  as  means  to  enlarge 
one's  own  manhood ;  and  that  to  this 
end  all  things  else  must  tend.  Now, 
nothing  is  more  essential  than  sood 
impressions  in  childhood,  and  nowine 
secures  them  like  a  good  old  bam.  1 
speak  well  of  my  mother,  who  was 
formed  in  a  large  mould,  but  I  insist 
on  my  grandfather's  bam,  and  I  am 
•lire  tiiat  I  had  more  pleasure  in  it 
than  I  have  had  in  the  new  opera  house, 
and  I  would  not  exchange  toe  reooUeo- 
tkms  of  the  one  for  the  other.    My 


grandfather's  heart  was  as  large  as  his 
bam,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  was 
within  him,  (I  hope  he  is  now  beyond 
the  reach  of  evil  and  selfish  influences) 
and  he  knew  well  how  necessary  it  was 
for  us  children  to  play  on  his  hay,  and 
he  let  us  do  it.  Every  Saturday  after- 
noon my  sister  and  I,  wiUi  two  other 
boys,  played  there;  and  on  Sunday 
morning  we  went  (she  and  I)  to  look 
for  the  eggs — for  that  was  a  work  of 
neeessilyi  and  we  did  not  then  play 
much — for  we  were  religious,  and  Imew 
the  catechism.  But  Saturday  aftemoon 
was  our  high  tide,  and  we  sailed  free. 
My  sister  could  not  climb  so  well  as  I 
could,  but  she  was  sagacious  in  dis- 
covering hens'  nests,  and  in  the  art  of 
hiding  unequaled ;  and,  as  she  was  a 
capitid  sympathizer  and  peace-maker, 
she  kept  her  equality,  and  we  thought 
her  a  good  fellow,  if  she  was  a  ffurL 
True,  we  were  sorry  for  her,  but  Sien 
we  said  she  could  not  help  it.  There 
was  no  floor  but  the  "  thrashing"  floor 
(as  in  a  bam  built  for  children  there 
should  not  be),  but  on  either  side  of  it 
the  deep  bays  extended,  and  Ugh  up 
the  dusky  light  filled  the  roof,  throueh 
which  a  pencil  of  sunshine  showed  tne 
dancing  motes.  In  that  dim  space  the 
swallows  wheeled,  and  we  watched  them 
hoping  to  scatter  salt  on  their  tails; 
but  may-be  our  salt  was  poor,  may-be 
our  aim  was  bad,  for  we  never  caught 
one.  We  wondered  what  their  mud 
nests  up  in  the  very  ridge-pole  con- 
tained ;  sometimes  young  ones  we  knew, 
but  eggs  we  always  hoped,  and  we 
sighed  that  we  could  not  reach  them, 
though  the  old  swallows  took  a  difierent 
view  of  it.  It  was  hard  to  dimb  up  to 
the  great  cross- ties,  and  my  sister  could 
not  do  it,  so  she  did  not  enjoy  as  we  did 
the  suspended  breath  of  long  jumps 
into  the  hay,  nor  the  imminent  peril 
of  walking  uiat  beam.  From  tie  to  tie 
there  were  lofts,  where  grain  was  stored, 
made  by  loose  poles ;  there  was  every 
reason  to  expect  that  we  should  slip 
through  these  and  fall  prone  twenty 
feetr— out  we  never  did ;  and  this  very 
danger  gave  a  charm  to  all,  that  was 
very  delicious :  moreover,  it  stimulated 
our  daring  and  educated  our  nerves, 
and  was  a  security  against  the  greater 
dangcfts  of  beoominff  ** spooney"  good 
boyst  (not  real  gooa  boys,)  which  are 
apt  to  result  in  long  legs,  lon^  coat- 
tails,  loDg  nttls,  and  long  hair  in  after 
ttfi»— t^e   immediate   preovrson   of— 
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early  marriage  and  other  spooney  good 
children.  To  be  sure,  we  always  tore  our 
clothes,  and  we  always  hurt  ourselves, 
— but  we  never  got  killed — children 
never  do  if  providence  is  allowed  to  see 
to  them,  for  the  providence  of  children, 
when  they  are  about  to  fall,  always  tilts 
them  into  the  bay,  not  on  to  the  floor. 
Pious  parents  would  do  well  to  have  a 
little  more  trust  in  Providence ;  scape- 
graces are  apt  to  overdo  that,  and  to 
forget  their  own  duty.  My  mother 
'  looked  upon  the  injuncs  to  our  legs 
and  to  our  pantaloons  in  quite  a  differ- 
ent light;  and  it  was  natural,  too,  for 
the  last  she  had  to  mend,  and  the  first 
would  "get  well."  However,  we  went 
on  bravely  till  the  shadows  of  evening 
stole  upon  us;  then  new  revelations 
came  to  us,  and  we  could  not  tell  what 
lar^  thing  might  not  be  sitting  in  the 
peak,  nor  what  might  not  be  lurking  in 
the  dark  places,  nor  what  those  rustling 
noises  might  be,  for  we  could  hear  some- 
thing. Then  the  germ  of  imagination 
was  stimulated  to  lue,  and  the  sublimest 
capacity  of  man — ^wonder — was  wrought 
up  to  action,  and  who  can  tell  but  a 
poet  was  begun  ?  Just  at  this  critical 
moment,  we  rushed  out  into  the  evening 
sky,  where  we  found  Jane  milking  the 
qmet  old  cow  in  the  first  light  of  the 
evening  star.     About  my  grandfather's 


cow  there  was  nothing  pokerish  bat 
her  horns,  which  she  shook  at  us  now 
and  then,  so  we  stood  by  Jane  and 
Kitty,  very  quietly  watching  the  yellow 
milk  as  it  streamed  down  into  the  foam, 
(which  we  knew  was  cream,)  and  then 
we  walked  home  with  Jane ;  not  because 
we  were  afriud,  but  because  we  were 
good  children  and  wanted  our  suppers.* 
Such  was  the  end  of  many  a  delicious 
Saturday  afternoon  in  that  old  bam, 
and  I  am  old  enough  to  love  its  memo- 
ries. 

Now,  in  oondnsion,  I  hope  for  three 
things: — 

I  hope.  First,  That  when  our  litany 
is  revised,  inunediately  after  "  famine, 
pestilence,  and  sudden  death,*'  we  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  "firom  small  Grothio 
bams.  Good  Lonl  deliver  us  !'* 

Secondly,  That  aU  good  mothers  will 
bo  sincerely  sorry  for  what  they  have 
done,  if  they  have  supplied  their  boys 
with  fringed  pantaloons,  a  small  cane, 
kid  gloves,  and  long  curls,  instead  of 
country  air  and  a  good  bam. 

Thirdly,  That  fathers  of  families  will 
read  this  paper,  (and,  indeed,  the  whole 
magazine,)  and  at  once  begin  to  build 
roomy,  ruinous  old  bams  somewhere, 
for  their  children  and  the  swallows,  and 
so  insure  good  consciences,  manly  boys, 
and — my  blessing. 


'TH£    DESIBB    OF    THE    MOTH." 

GOLDEN-oolored  miller ! 
Leave  the  lamp,  and  fly  away : 
In  that  flame,  so  brightly  gleaming, 
Sure,  though  smiling,  death  is  beaming— 
Hasten  to  thy  play ! 

Nearer  ? — foolish  miUer ! 

Look ! — ^thy  tiny  wings  will  bum : 

Just  escaped ! — but  soon  'twill  reach  thee. 

Ah !  can  dying  only  teach  thee 

Tmths  thoa  wOt  not  learn  ? 


Didst  thon  whisper,  miller  t 
Something  like  a  voice  and  sigh 
Seemed  to  say — "  In  all  thy  teachiBg, 
Is  there  practice,  or  but  nreaching  ? 
Doest  thoQ  more  than  1 1" 
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Cape  Cod. 

Wisest  Ktde  miner! 
I,  indeed,  have  hung  too  long 
Bound  a  flame  more  wOdlj  burning, 
And,  with  heart  too  fond  and  yearning. 
Heard  no  oharmer's  song ! 

Blinder  than  a  miller. 
Hovering  with  devoted  gaze. 
Where  such  visions  vain  I  cherish ; 
Either  thej  or  I  must  perish 

like  that  flickering  Uaze. 

But  the  moonlight,  miller. 
Better  far  befits  our  mirth : 
That  calm,  streaminfi^  Vght  is  given 
From  the  silent  dep£s  of  heaven. 
Fire  is  bom  of  earth. 
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CAPE   COD. 

*<Prsfidjpittm  erik  mlrftii  omnia,  etiua  tritluima. 
Medium  m t  Mlamo  commlttere  Tlsa  et  atilia. 
Finia  •rit  tuttomn  adeantiua  •dline&re,  quam  aliiu  "  (d  poMuau.] 
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TITISHING  to  eet  a  better  view  than 
W  I  had  jet  had  of  the  ocean,  which, 
we  are  told,  covers  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  globe,  but  of  which  a  man 
who  lives  a  few  miles  inland  may  never 
see  any  trace,  more  than  of  another 
world,  I  made  a  visit  to  Cape  Cod  in 
October,  '49,  and  another  the  succeeding 
June,  the  first  time  with  amngle  compa- 
nion, the  last  time  alone.  I  have  spent, 
in  all,  ten  days  on  the  Cape,  but,  having- 
come  so  fresh  to  the  sea,  have  got  but 
little  salted.  My  readers  must  expect 
only  so  much  saltness  as  the  land-breeze 
acquires  from  blowing  over  an  arm  of 
the  sea,  or  is  tasted  on  the  windows  and 
on  the  bark  of  trees  twenty  miles  inland 
after  September  ^ales. 

Cape  Cod  is  the  bared  and  bended 
arm  of  Massachusetts ;  the  shoulder  is 
at  Buzzard's  Bay,  the  elbow,  or  crazy- 
bone,  at  Cape  Mallebarre,  the  wrist  at 
Truro,  and  the  sandy  fist  at  Province- 
town — ^behind  which  the  State  stands 
on  her  guard,  with  her  back  to  the 
Green  Mountains,  and  her  feet  planted 
on  the  floor  of  the  ocean,*  like  an  athlete 
protecting  her  bay — boxing  with  north- 
east storms,  andt  erei  and  anoat  lieaTing 


up  her  Atlantic  adversary  from  the  lap 
01  earth ;  ready  to  thrust  forward  her 
other  fist,  which  keeps  guard  the  while 
upon  her  breast  at  Cape  Ann. 

On  studying  the  map,  I  saw  that 
there  must  be  an  uninterrupted  beach 
on  the  east  or  outside  of  the  fbre-ann 
of  the  Cape,  more  than  thirty  miles  from 
the  general  line  of  the  coast,  which 
would  afford  a  good  sea  view;  Imt  tibat, 
on  account  of  an  opening  in  the  beach, 
forming  the  entrance  to  Nanset  Harbor, 
in  Orleans,  I  must  strike  it  in  Eastham, 
if  I  approached  it  by  land,  and  probaUj 
I  could  walk  thence  straight  to  Race 
Point,  about  twenty-eight  miles,  and 
not  meet  with  any  obstruction. 

We  left  Concord,  Massachusetts,  on 
Tuesday,  October  9th,  1849.  Onreadi- 
ing  Boston,  we  found  that  the  Province- 
town  steamer,  which  should  have  got  in 
the  day  before,  had  not  yet  arxivM,  on 
account  of  a  violent  storm ;  and,  as  we 
notioed  in  the  streets  a  large  handbill, 
on  which  were  the  words,  **  Death !  145 
lives  bst  at  Cohasset!"  we  dedded 
to  go  by  wajy  of  Cohasset.  There 
were  maoy  Insh  in  the  oars,  ^poing  to 
identify  bodies  and  to  aympathiae  wift 
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the  BUTTiTnTS,  Bfid  also  to  atteiad  th« 
funeral  which  was  to  take  place  in  tlie 
afternoon*  When  wo  amvod  at  Ceh as- 
set, it  a[>peared  tbat  nearly  all  the 
passenger*  were  bound  for  trie  beach, 
which  was  ationt  a  mile  dtMant^  and 
many  other  persons  were  flocking  in 
from  the  neighbonng  country.  There 
were  sev^eral  huodredt  of  them  (Streaming 
off  over  Cohasaet  common  in  that  direc^ 
tion — «ome  on  foot  and  some  in  wagons 
— ^and,  among  them,  I  noticed  some 
iport^men  in  their  hunting  jncket?,  with 
their  guna  and  gome-bagi  and  dogs. 
4e  ire  passed  the  grave-yard  we  saw  a 
targe  hole^  like  a  cellar,  freehly  dng 
there,  and,  just  beforo  reaching  itie 
fibore,  by  a  pleaeantly  winding  and 
looky  ftwd,  we  met  several  hay-rig- 
gings and  farm  wagons  eomtng  away 
toward  the  meeting-house,  each  loaded 
with  three  large,  rcmgh  deal  bore^*  We 
need^l  not  to  ask  what  waa  in  them. 
The  owners  of  the  wagons  were  made 
the  ttndertakeri?.  Many  hordes  in  car- 
riagea  were  fai^tened  to  the  fences  near 
the  ibore,  and,  for  a  mile  or  more,  up 
and  down,  the  beach  was  covered  with 
|i«op1e  lookinff  out  for  bodies  and  ex- 
amining the  mgments  of  the  wreck. 
This  i»  ihe  rockiest  shore  in  Massachu* 
settf^t  from  Nantasket  to  Scituate — 4iard 
EJenitio  rocks,  which  the  waves  have 
hud  bare,  but  have  not  been  able  to 
crumble.  It  baa  been  the  scene  of  many 
a  shipwreck. 

The  bng  8t,  John,  from  Galway,  Ire- 
land, laden  with  emigrants,  was  wrecked 
00  Sunday  morning ;  it  waa  now  Tues- 
day morning,  and  the  eea  was  still 
breaking  vioreoUy  on  the  rocks.  Tliere 
woro  eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  same 
lafge  hoiee  that  I  have  mentioned*  laying 
wm  &  green  hill- side,  a  few  rods  from  the 
irater,  and  surrounded  by  a  crowd. 
The  bodiea  which  had  been  recovered, 
tweii^-aeven  or  eight  in  all,  had  been 
collected  there.  Bome  were  rapidly 
nailing  down  the  lids,  others  were  cart- 
ine  the  boxes  away,  and  others  were 
liftmg  the  lidi*,  which  were  yet  loose, 
and  peej^ing  under  the  cbths— for  each 
body,  with  such  ings  m  still  adhered  to 
it,  was  covered  l^MNtly  with  a  whit© 
sheeh  I  witnessed  no  «igns  of  grief, 
but  there  waa  a  sober  dispatch  of  busi- 
iieei  which  was  affecting*  One  man 
warn  eeekfng  to  identify  a  particolar 
body,  and  one  undertaker  or  carpenter 
waa  calling  tn  another  to  know  in  what 
bos  a  certain   ehild  was  put.     I  saw 


many  -marble  feet  a:nd  matted  beads  as 
the  cloths  were  raised,  and  one  Urid, 
swollen  and  mangled  body  of  a  drowned 
girl — who  probaoly  had  intended  to  go 
out  to  service  in  some  American  family 
— to  which  some  rags  still  adhered, 
with  a  string,  half  concealed  by  the 
flesh,  abrtut  it«  swollen  neck  ;  the  coiled- 
up  wreck  of  a  human  hulk,  gashed  by 
the  rocks  or  fii^hea,  so  tliat  the  bone 
and  muscle  were  exposed,  but  quite* 
bloodless? — merely  red  and  white-— wilb 
wide*open  and  glaring  eyefi,  yet  luster- 
less,  dead*ltght«i ;  or,  like  the  cabin 
windows  of  a  s^tranded  vessel,  filled  with 
sand.  Sometimes  there  were  two  or 
more  children,  or  a  parent  and  child  in 
the  same  boi,  and  on  the  lid  would 
perhaps  be  written  with  red  chalk, 
"Bridget  such-a*oue,  and  sister's  child.** 
The  surrounding  sward  was  covered 
with  bits  of  sails  and  clothing-  I  have 
since  heard,  from  one  who  lives  by  thit 
beach,  that  a  woman  who  had  come 
over  before,  hut  had  left  her  infant 
behind  for  her  aister  to  bring,  came  and 
looked  into  these  boies,  and  saw  in  one^ 
— probably  the  same  whose  FHperscrip- 
tiou  I  have  quoted — her  child  in  her 
Sister's  arms,  as  if  the  sister  had  meant 
to  be  foond  thus  ;  and,  within  three  days 
after*  the  mother  died  from  the  effect  of 
that  sight* 

We  turned  from  this  and  walked  along 
the  rocky  shore.  In  the  first  cave  were 
strewn,  what  seemed  the  fragments  of  a 
vesseU  in  small  pieces  mijed  with  sand 
and  ee^pweed,  and  great  ouanfities  of 
feallieTS ;  but  it  looked  so  old  and  rusty, 
that  I,  at  firsts  took  it  to  be  some  old 
wreck  which  had  !oin  there  many  yean; 
I  even  thought  of  Capt*  Kidd,  and  that 
the  feathers  were  those  which  sea-fowl 
had  cnst  there;  and,  perhaps,  there 
naight  be  some  tradition  about  it  in  tlie 
neighborhood.  I  asked  a  sailor  if  that 
was  tiie  Bt,  John,  He  said  it  was.  I 
asked  him  where  she  struck.  He  point- 
ed to  a  rock  in  fpnnt  of  us,  a  mile  from 
tfie  shnre,  called  the  Grampus  Hock* 
and  added : — 

**  You  can  see  a  part  of  her  now  $;  tick- 
ing up  ;  it  1ix>k»  like  a  small  hoat.^ 

1  saw  it*  Jt  was  thought  to  he  held 
by  the  ^hain -cables  and  the  anchors*,  1 
asked  if  the  bodies  which  I  saw  were  all 
that  were  drowned* 

*•  Not  a  quarter  of  them,"  sidd  he. 

"  Where  are  the  rest !'' 

*'■  Mo9t  of  tliem  right  underneath  tfcji^ 
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It  appeared  to  us  that  there  was 
enough  rubbish  to  make  the  wreck  of  a 
large  vessel  in  this  cove  alone,  and  that 
it  would  take  many  days  to  cart  it  off. 
It  was  several  feet  deep,  and  here  and 
there  was  a  bonnet  or  a  jacket  on  it.  In 
the  very  midst  of  the  crowd  about  thia 
wreck,  there  were  men  with  carts  busily 
collecting  the  sea-weed  which  the  storm 
had  cai«t  up,  and  conveyinff  it  heyond 
the  reach  of  the  tide,  though  they  were 
often  obliged  to  separate  nugments  of 
clothing  from  it,  and  they  mi^ht,  at  any 
moment,  have  found  a  human  body  under 
it.  Drown  who  might,  they  did  not 
forgot  that  this  weed  was  a  valuable 
manure.  This  shipwreck  had  not  pro- 
duced a  visible  vibration  in  the  fabno  of 
society. 

About  a  mile  south  we  could  see, 
rising  above  the  rocks,  the  masts  of  the 
British  brig  which  the  St.  John  had 
endeavored  to  follow,  which  had  slipped 
her  cables,  and,  by  good  luck,  run  mto 
the  mouth  of  Cohasset  Harbor.  A  little 
further  along  the  shore  we  saw  a  man's 
clothes  on  a  rock ;  further,  a  woman's 
scarf,  a  gown,  a  straw  bonnet,  the  brig's 
caboose,  and  one  of  her  masts  high  and 
dry,  broken  into  several  pieces.  In 
another  rocky  cove,  several  rods  from 
the  water,  and  behind  rocks  twenty  feet 

Sh,  lay  a  part  of  one  side  of  the  vessel 
1  hanging  together.  It  was,  perhaps, 
forty  feet  long,  by  fourteen  wide.  I 
was  even  more  astonished  at  the  power 
of  the  waves,  exhibited  on  this  shattered 
fragment,  than  I  had  been  at  the  sight 
of  the  smaller  fragments  before.  The 
largest  timbers  and  iron  braces  were 
broken  superfluously,  and  I  saw  that  no 
material  could  withstand  the  power  of 
the  waves ;  that  iron  must  go  to  pieces 
in  such  a  case,  and  an  iron  vessel  would 
be  cracked  up  like  an  egg-shell  on  the 
rocks.  Some  of  these  timbers,  however, 
wore  so  rotten  that  I  could  almost  thrust 
my  umbrella  through  them.  They  told 
us  that  some  were  saved  on  this  piece, 
and  also  showed  where  the  sea  had 
heaved  it  into  this  cove,  which  was  now 
dry.  When  I  saw  where  it  had  come 
in,  and  in  what  condition,  I  wondered 
that  any  had  been  saved  on  it.  A  little 
further  on,  a  crowd  of  men  was  collected 
around  the  mate  of  the  St.  John,  who 
was  telling  his  story.  He  was  a  slim- 
looking  youth,  who  spoke  of  the  captain 
as  the  master,  and  seemed  a  little  excited. 
He  was  saying  that  when  they  jumped 
into  the  iwat,  she  filledt  and  thft  ^eaeel 


lurching,  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the 
boat  caused  the  painter  to  break,  and 
so  they  were  separated.  Where^  one 
man  came  away,  saying : — 

**  Well,  I  don't  see  but  he  teUs  a 
straight  story  enough.  You  see,  the 
weight  of  the  water  in  the  boat  broke 
the  painter.  A  boat  full  of  water  is  very 
heavy — "  and  so  on,  in  a  loud  and  im- 
pertinently earnest  tone,  as  if  he  had  a 
net  depending  on  it,  but  had  no  humane 
interest  in  the  matter.  Another,  a  large 
man,  stood  near  by  upon  a  rock,  gazing 
into  the  sea,  and  chewing  large  quids  of 
tobacco,  as  if  that  habit  were  forever 
confirmed  with  him. 

**Come,"  says  another  to  his  com- 
panion, **  let's  be  off.  We've  seen  the 
whole  of  it.  It's  no  use  to  stay  to  the 
funeral." 

Further,  we  saw  one  standing  upon  a 
rock,  who,  we  were  told,  was  one  that 
was  saved.  He  was  a  sober-looking 
man,  dressed  in  a  jacket  and  gray  pan- 
taloons, with  his  hands  in  the  pockets. 
I  asked  him  a  few  questions,  which  he 
answered ;  but  he  seemed  unwilling  to 
talk  about  it,  and  soon  walked  away. 
By  his  side  stood  one  of  the  life-boat 
men,  in  an  oil-cloth  jacket,  who  told  us 
how  the^  went  to  the  relief  of  the  British 
brig,  thmking  that  the  boat  of  the  St 
John,  which  they  passed  on  the  way, 
held  all  her  crew, — ^for  the  waves  pre- 
vented their  seeing  those  who  were  on 
the  vessel,  thou^  they  might  have 
saved  some  had  they  known  there  were 
any  there.  A  little  further  was  the  flag 
of  the  St.  John  spread  on  a  rock  to  dij, 
and  held  down  by  stones  at  the  comers. 
This  frail  but  essential  and  sifrnificant 
portion  of  the  vessel,  which  had  so  long 
been  the  sport  of  the  winds,  was  sure 
to  reach  the  shore.  There  were  one  Or 
two  houses  visible  from  these  rocks,  in 
which  were  some  of  the  survivors  reco- 
vering from  the  shock  which  their  bodies 
and  minds  had  sustained.  One  was  not 
expected  to  live. 

We  kept  on  down  the  shore  as  far  as 
a  promontory  called  White-h^id,  that 
we  might  see  more  of  the  Cohasset 
Bocks.  In  a  little  cove,  within  half  a 
mile,  there  were  an  old  man  and  his  son 
collecting,  with  their  team,  ^e  sea- weed 
which  that  fetal  storm  had  cast  up,  as 
serenely  employed  as  if  there  had  never 
been  a  wreck  in  the  worid,  though  they 
were  within  siffht  of  the  Grampus  Bock 
on  which  the  St.  John  had  struck.  The 
old  man  had  heard  that  tiuoe  wuft 
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wreck,  wid  knew  most  ot  the  particii- 
lnTs^  but  he  said  that  he  had  Dot  been 
tip  there  since  it  happened.  It  was  the 
wrecked  weed  that  ooncemed  him  mostp 
rock- Iff eedi  kelp^  and  sea- weed  as  he 
named  them,  whicli  be  carted  to  hifl 
bttrn*y ard ;  and  thoae  bodies  were  to  him 
bat  oilier  weeds  wb^ch  the  tide  cast  np, 
but  which  were  of  no  us©  to  him*  We 
afterwards  came  to  the  hfe-boat  in  its 
harbor,  waiting  for  another  ©mergencj, 
— and  in  the  ^emoon  we  eaw  the  fune^ 
ral  procession  at  &  distance,  a  the  head 
of  which  walked  the  captain  with  the 
other  soiriTora, 

On  the  whole,  it  was  not  so  impres> 
fiiv©  a  Ecene  as  1  might  hare  expected. 
If  I  had  found  one  body  ciist  npon  the 
beaoh  in  some  lonely  place,  it  would  have 
affected  me  more,  I  fympathized  rather 
with  the  winds  and  wavos,  us  if  to  toss 
and  manglo  these  poor  homan  bodies  was 
the  order  of  the  day.  If  this  was  the 
law  of  Nature,  why  waste  any  time  in 
awe  or  ptty  ?  If  the  last  day  were 
come,  we  should  not  think  bo  much  about 
the  sepomtion  of  fnends  or  the  blighted 
prospeeta  of  indiriduals.  I  saw  that 
oorpses  might  be  multiplied,  as  on  the 
field  of  battle,  till  they  no  longer  nffect- 
cd  US  in  atiy  degree,  as  exceptions  to  the 
oommon  lot  of  humanity.  Tuke  alj  the 
eniTe-yards  together,  they  are  always 
uio  majority.  It  h  the  indiTidna]  and 
priTate  that  demands  our  sympathy,  A 
man  cmx  attend  but  one  funeral  b  the 
course  of  Ms  life,  can  behold  but  one 
oorpse.  Yet  I  saw  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  shore  would  bo  not  a  little  affect- 
ed by  this  event.  They  would  watcsh 
there  many  dars  and  nights  for  the  sea 
to  giTe  up  its  dead*  and  their  imagina- 
tioDS  ana  sympathies  would  supply  the 
place  of  mourners  far  away,  who,  as  yet, 
Knew  not  of  the  wreck.  51  any  days 
after  this.*  something  white  was  seen 
fionting  on  the  water  by  one  who  was 
sauntering  on  the  beach.  It  was  ap- 
proached in  a  boat,  and  found  to  be  the 
bod  J  of  a  woman,  which  had  nseu  in  an 
upnfht  position,  whose  white  cap  was 
blown  back  with  the  wind*  I  saw  that 
the  beauty  of  the  shore  itself  was 
wrecked  for  many  a  lonely  walker  there, 
until  he  could  perceiTo,  at  last,  how  its 
beauty  was  enhanced  by  wrecks  hke 
this,  and  it  acquired  thus  a  rarer  and 
snblimer  beatity  stlQ. 

Why  care  for  these  dead  bodies? 
They  really  hare  no  friends  but  the 
worms  or  £shes.    Their  owners  were 


coming  to  the  New  World,  as  Oolumhua 

and  the  Pilgrims  did,  they  were  within 
a  mile  of  its  shores ;  bat,  biifoie  they 
could  reaoh  it,  they  emigrated  to  a  newer 
world  than  ever  Columbus  dreamed  of, 
yet  one  of  whose  existence  we  beKere 
that  there  is  far  more  uniycr:^  and  con- 
vincing evidence — though  it  has  not 
j^t  heeti  di.scovered  by  tcience — than 
Columbus  had  of  tbj§;  not  merely 
mariners*  tales  and  some  paltry  drift- 
wood and  sea-weed,  but  a  continual  drift 
and  instinot  to  all  our  shores  and  conti- 
nents. I  g*w  their  empty  hulks  that 
earn©  to  I&nd;  but  tliey  themselres, 
tDcanwbile,  were  oast  upon  some  shore 
yet  further  west,  towani  which  we  are 
all  tending,  and  which  we  shall  reach  at 
Isft,  it  may  be  through  storm  and  dark- 
ness, as  they  did*  No  doubt,  we  have 
reason  to  thank  God,  that  they  hare 
not  been  **  shipwrecked  bto  life  again*" 
The  mariner  who  mokes  the  safest  port 
in  Heaven,  perchance,  seems  to  his 
Iriends  on  earth  to  b©  shipwrecked,  for 
they  deem  Boston  harbor  the  better 
place ;  though,  perhaps^  invisible  to 
them,  a  skillful  pilot  comes  to  meet  him, 
and  the  faireirt  and  baltntest  gales  blow 
off  that  coastr  his  good  ship  makes  the 
Innd  In  halcyon  days,  and  he  kisses  the 
shore  in  rapture  "there,  while  his  old 
hulk  toises  m  the  surf  here.  It  is  hard 
to  part  with  one's  body,  but  no  doubt, 
it  is  easy  enough  to  do  without  it  when 
once  it  is  gone.  All  their  plans  and 
hopes  hurst  like  a  bubble  l  Infants  by 
the  score  dashed  on  the  rocks  by  the 
enraged  AtUtitic  Ocean  !  No,  no !  If 
the  St.  John  did  not  make  her  port  here, 
she  has  been  telegraphed  there.  The 
strongest  wind  cannot  stagger  a  Spirit; 
it  is  a  Spirit*s  breath.  A  just  man*s 
purpose  cannot  be  spHl  on  any  Grampus 
or  material  rock,  but  itself  will  split 
rocks  till  itsucoeeds. 

The  verses  addressed  to  Columbus,  dy- 
ing', may,  with  slight  alterations,  be  ap^ 
phed  to  the  passengers  of  the  St  Jolui. 

"  Sown  v  itb  thtm  v-Ul  *Jl  be  orir. 
SooQ  |h«  TD7*f«  ttiU  be  bcpui, 
TbiU  ibifcLl  brmr  thmm  ta  dUcofer, 
FihT  Awmjt  *  ImM  anlULowEu 

■'  LftOd  tli4t  «ub,  tltniLt.  miut  vtit^ 
Bui  OQ  tidingn  brijif  lo  bicd  : 
For  aQ  ^iioT,  oium  departed* 
lv«r  tLLifa  r«t(ini«d  aguii. 

*'  T^o  carrvd  iroad,  no  Ibrokeu  bt»iich««,  ^ 

%Ttt  drift  horn  thmi  Dir  vild, 
Bt  mho  gn  tj^\  ocelli  Woox^Vit^ 
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**  Undinnayed,  mj  Doble  sailors, 

8pread,  then  ■pread  jour  canTai  oat; 
Bpifita  I  on  a  tea  of  etber. 
Boon  shall  ye  serenely  float ! 

«*  Where  the  deep  no  plnrnmet  noandeth, 
Fvar  no  hidden  breakers  there. 
And  the  fanning  wing  of  angels 
Shall  jour  barlt  right  onward  bear. 

*^  Quit,  now,  fall  of  heart  and  comfort. 
These  mde  shores  they  are  of  earth ; 
Whfre  the  rosy  clouds  are  parting. 
There  the  blessed  isles  loom  forth.** 

One  summer  day,  since  this,  I  came 
this  way,  on  foot,  along  the  shore  from 
Boston.  It  was  so  warm,  that  some 
horses  had  climbed  to  the  very  top  of 
the  ramparts  of  the  old  fort  at  Hull, 
where  there  was  hardly  room  to  turn  . 
round,  for  the  sake  of  the  breeze.  The 
datura  stramonium^  or  apple- Peru,  was 
in  full  bloom  along  the  beach  ;  and,  at 
sight  of  this  cosmopolite,  this  Captain 
Cook  among  plants,  carried  in  ballast 
all  over  the  world,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  on 
the  highway  of  nations.  Say,  rather« 
this  Vikingr,  king  of  the  Bays,  for  it 
is  not  an  innocent  plant;  it  suggests 
not  merely  commerce,  but  its  attendant 
vices,  as  if  its  fibres  were  the  stuff  of 
which  pirates  spin  their  yams.  I  heard 
the  voices  of  men  shouting  aboard  a 
vessel,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  which 
sounded  as  if  they  were  in  a  bam  in 
the  country,  they  being  between  the 
sails.  It  was  a  purely  rural  sound.  As 
I  looked  over  the  water,  I  saw  the  isles 
rapidly  washing  away,  the  sea  nibbling 
voraciously  at  the  continent,  the  spring- 
ing arch  of  a  hill  suddenly  interrupted, 
as  at  Point  Allerton — what  botanists 
might  call  premorse — showing,  by  its 
curve  against  the  sky,  how  much  space 
it  must  have  occupied,  where  now  was 
water  only.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
wrecks  of  isles  were  being  fancifully 
arranged  into  new  shores,  as  at  Hog 
Islana,  inside  of  Hull,  where  every 
thing  seemed  to  be  gently  lapsing  into 
futurity ;  and  I  thou^t  that  the  inhabit- 
ants should  bear  a  npple  for  device  on 
their  shields,  a  wave  passing  over  them, 
with  the  datura,  which  is  said  to  produce 
mental  alienation  of  long  duration  with- 
out affecting  the  bodily  health,  springing 
from  its  edge.  The  most  interesting 
thing  which  I  heard  of,  in  this  township 
of  Hull,  was  an  unfailing  spring,  whose 
locality  was  pointed  out  to  me,  on  the 
side  of  a  distant  hill,  as  I  was  panting 
along  the  shore,  though  I  did  not  visit 
it    Oa  Nantasket  beach  I  oounted  a 


dozen  chaises  from  the  pablic-hoose. 
From  time  to  time  the  riders  turned 
their  horses  toward  the  sea,  standing  in 
the  water  for  the  coolness,  and  I  saw 
the  value  of  beaches  to  cities  for  the  sea 
breeze  and  the  bath. 

At  Jerusalem  village,  the  inhabitants 
were  collecting,  in  haste,  before  a  thun- 
der shower,  now  approaching,  the  Irish 
moss  which  they  had  spread  to  dry. 
The  shower  passed  on  one  side,  and 
gave  me  a  few  drops  only,  which  did 
not  cool  the  air.  I  merely  felt  a  puff 
upon  my  cheek,  though,  within  fugfat,  a 
vessel  was  capsized  in  the  bay.  The 
sea-bathing  at  Cohasset  Rocks  was  per- 
fect. The  water  was  purer  and  more 
transparent  than  any  I  had  ever  seen. 
There  was  not  a  particle  of  mud  or  shme 
about  it  The  oottom  being  sandy,  I 
could  see  the  sea-perch  swimming  about 
The  smooth  and  fantasticaUy  worn 
rocks,  and  the  perfectly  dean  and  tress- 
like rock-weeds  falling  over  you,  and 
attached  so  firmly  to  the  rocks  that  yon 
oould  pull  yourself  up  by  them,  greatly 
enhanced  tiie  luxury  of  the  bath.  The 
stripe  of  barnacles  just  above  the  weeds 
reminded  me  of  some  vegetable  growth, 
the  buds  and  petals  and  seed-vessels  of 
flowers.  It  was  one  of  the  hottest  days 
in  the  year,  yet  I  found  the  water  so 
icy  cold  that  I  could  swim  but  a  stroke 
or  two,  and  thought,  that  in  case  of  ship- 
wreck, there  would  be  more  danger  of 
being  chilled  to  death  than  simply 
drowned.  One  immersion  was  enough 
to  make  you  forget  the  dog-days  utter- 
ly. Though  you  were  sweltering  before, 
it  will  take  you  half  an  hour  now  to  re- 
member that  it  was  ever  warm.  There 
were  the  tawny  rocks,  like  lions  couchant, 
defying  the  ocean — whose  waves  inces- 
santly dashed  a^nst  and  scoured  them 
with  vast  quantities  of  gravel.  The  water 
held  in  their  little  hollows,  on  the  reced- 
ing of  the  tide,  was  so  crystalline  that  I 
oould  not  believe  it  salt  but  wished  to 
drink  it;  and  higher  up  vrere  basins  of 
fresh  water  left  by  the  rain — all  which, 
being  also  of  different  depths  and  tem- 
perature, were  convenient  for  different 
kinds  of  baths.  Also,  the  larger  hollows 
in  the  smoothed  rocks  formed  the  most 
convenient  of  seats  and  dressing-roomi. 
In  these  respects  it  was  the  most  peifeot 
sea-shore  that  I  had  seen. 

This  rocky  shore  is  called  Pleasant 
Cover  on  some  maps;  on  the  map  of 
Cohasset  that  name  appears  to  be  con- 
fined to  tiie  partiioular  ooyo  when  I  aasr 
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1^  WTwk  of  tJie  8t  John.  Tb«  ocean 
did  not  look,  now,  ^  if  any  wore  orer 
fthip wrecked  in  il ;  it  wm  not  griuid  and 
enlMiimev  but  beautiful  as  a  lake.  Not  a 
-refltlge  of  a  wreck  was  visible*  nor  t'ould 
I  beUere  tbot  the  bones  of  roiiiiy  a  ship- 
wrecked man  were  httHed  in  that  pure 
But  to  go  on  with  our  first  ei- 


STAGE-COACH     TIEWS, 

After  ppeDdmg  the  night  in  Bridge- 
water,  and  picking  np  a  few  arrowheads 
there  in  the  morning,  we  took  the  cam 
for  Sandwich,  where  we  arrired  before 
noon.  This  was  the  terminus  of  the 
"Cape  Cod  Riiilroad/*  though  it  is  bat 
tlie  be^miing  of  the  Cape*  As  it  rained 
liard.  with  dnTiag  misfesi  andi  as  there 
wa«  no  fdgn  of  its  holding  ap,  we  here 
took  that  alEDO&i  obsolete  t^^opreyance^ 
the  stage,  for  **aa  £w  as  it  went  that 
day/'  aa  we  told  the  driver.  We  hml 
forgotten  how  far  a  stage  could  go  ia  a 
da  J,  but  we  understood  that  the  Cape 
foada  were  very  **■  heavy/'  thoiigh  they 
told  us  that,  being  of  sand,  the  rain 
would  improTO  them.  This  coach  waa 
an  exceedingly  narrow  one,  hat  aa  there 
waa  a  slight  spherical  eicesa  over  two 
on  a  Bcat^  the  driver  waitpd  till  nine 
passengers  had  got  in^  without  taking 
the  measure  of  ajiy  of  them,  und  then 
ehtit  the  door  after  two  or  three  ineffec- 
tual shuns,  as  if  the  fnult  were  all  in  the 
hingeis  or  the  lutch — whiio  we  timed  our 
inspirationa  and  expirations  so  as  to  as- 
;  him- 

We  wer*  now  fairly  on  the  Cape, 
Stands  from  Sandwich  e&<!tward 
#ill|i#Vi  miles,  and  thence  north  and 
BOfthwest  thirty  more*  in  all  sixty -five^ 
and  hns  an  average  breadth  of  about 
five  miles.  In  the  interior  it  riies  to  the 
bight  of  two  hundred,  and  sometimes 
perhaps  three  hundred,  feel  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Accord  ing  to  Hitch- 
oock,  the  geologist  of  the  Stale,  it  is 
oomposed  almost  entirely  of  sand,  even 
to  the  depth  of  three  hundred  ft^t  in 
aoiM  plaoesp— though  tiiere  is  probably 
a  concealed  core  of  rock  a  little  beneath 
the  anr^use— and  it  h  of  diluvial  origin, 
asoeptiiiga  small  portion  at  the  eitr^mi- 
ty  and  elsewhere  along  the  i^hores,  which 
b  allunal.  For  the  first  half  of  the 
Cape  large  blocks  of  st»>ae  are  found. 
We  and  there,  mixed  with  the  sand,  but 
for  the  last  thirty  miles  boulders,  or 
even  gravel,  are  rarely  met  with. 
Eilahc^ock  conjectures  that  the  ocean 


has,  in  course  of  time,  eateti  out  Boston 
harbor  and  other  bays  in  the  main  land, 
and  that  the  minute  fragmente  fanve 
boen  deposited  by  the  currents  at  a 
distauce  from  the  ^hore,  and  formed  this 
sand  bank>  Above  the  sand,  if  the 
surface  is  subjected  to  ngricultural  teets, 
there  is  found  to  be  a  ^in  layer  of  e^iil 
graduaBy  dimintshing  from  Banistable 
to  Truro,  where  it  ceases;  but  there  are 
many  holes  and  rents  in  this  weather* 
beaten  garment  not  likely  to  be  stitched 
in  time,  which  reveal  the  naked  flesh  of 
the  Cape,  and  its  e;rtremity  is  complel©- 
ly  hare, 

I  at  once  got  out  my  book,  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,  printed  in 
1802,  which  contains  some  short  noliopfi 
of  the  Cape  towns,  and  begmi  to  read  up 
to  where  I  was — for  in  the  care  I  could 
not  reail  as  fast  as  I  traveled*  To  those 
who  C4ime  from  the  side  of  Plymouth,  it 
said  :^**  After  ridin|^  through  a  body 
of  woods,  twelve  miles  in  eytetit,  in- 
terspersed with  but  few  houses,  the  set- 
thsment  of  Sandwich  appears,  with  a 
more  ogreeable  effect,  to  lie  eye  of  the 
traveler/*  Another  writer  speaks  of 
this  as  a  beautiful  village.  But  1  tliink 
that  our  viDa^  will  bear  to  be  ©on- 
tnifited  only  with  one  another,  not  with 
Nature.  I  have  no  great  respect  fur  the 
writer's  ta^te,  who  talks  easily  about 
bcauliful  villages,  embeEished,  per- 
chance^ with  a  '^^  fulling-mill,*'  "  a  hand- 
anmo  aoadiemy,**  or  mee ling-house,  and 
^*a  number  of  shops  for  the  diSerent  me- 
chanic  arts  /*  where  the  green  and  white 
houses  of  the  gentry,  drawn  up  in  r»ws, 
front  on  a  street  of  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  tell  whether  it  is  most  like  a 
desert  or  a  long  stable-yard.  Such 
spots  can  be  beautiful  only  to  the  weary 
traveler,  or  the  returning  native — or, 
perchance^  the  repentant  mi-^anthrope ; 
not  to  him  who, with  unprejudiced  senses, 
has  just  come  out  of  the  woods*,  and  ap- 
proochea  one  of  them,  by  a  liare  road, 
tbmiigfa  %  succession  of  straggling 
homesteadfl  where  he  cannot  tell  wbieh 
is  the  abns-hc^se.  However,  as  for 
Sandwich,  1  cannot  sneak  particularly. 
Our»  was  but  half  a  Sandwich  at  most, 
and  that  must  have  fallen  on  the  butter* 
ed  side  some  time,  I  only  saw  that  il 
was  a  dosely-built  town  for  a  small  one, 
with  glaaa- works  to  improve  its  i^and,  and 
narrow  streets  in  which  we  turned  round 
and  ttjuod  tiU  we  cotdd  not  tell  which 
way  we  w(>t«s  ^^J^JiJfev  «eA  ^^  x^ittk  ^ESsaR^ 
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in,  first  on  this  side,  and  then  on  that, 
and  I  saw  that  they  in  the  houses  were 
more  comfortable  than  we  in  the  coach. 
My  book  also  said  of  this  town — **the 
inhabitants,  in  general,  are  substantial 
livers.*'  that  is,  I  suppose,  they  do  not 
lire  like  philosophers ;  but,  as  the  stage 
did  not  stop  long  enough  for  us  to  dine, 
we  had  no  opportunity  to  test  the  truth 
of  this  statement.  It  may  have  referred, 
however,  to  the  quantity  "of  oil  they 
would  jrield."  It  further  said,  "the  in- 
habitants of  Sandwich  generally  mani- 
fest a  fond  and  steady  adherence  to  the 
manners,  employmonts  and  modes  of 
living  which  characterized  their  fathers  ;*' 
which  made  mo  think  that  they  were, 
after  all,  very  much  like  all  the  rest  of 
the  world;  and  it  added  that  this  was 
"  a  resemblance,  which,  at  this  day,  will 
constitute  no  impeachment  of  either 
their  virtue  or  taste;*'  which  remark 
only  proves  to  me  that  the  writer  was 
one  with  the  rest  of  them.  No  people 
ever  lived  by  cursing  their  fathers, 
however  great  a  curse  their  fathers  may 
have  been  to  them.  But  it  must  l>e 
confessed  that  ours  was  old  authority, 
and  probably  they  have  changed  all  that 
now. 

Our  route  was  along  the  Bay  side, 
through  Barnstable,  Yarmouth,  Den- 
nis and  Brewster,  to  Orleans,  with 
a  range  of  low  hills  on  our  right,  run- 
ning down  the  Cape.  The  weather  was 
not  favorable  for  wayside  views,  but  wo 
made  the  most  of  such  glimpses  of  land 
and  water  as  wo  could  get  through  the 
rain.  The  country  was,  for  the  most 
part,  bare,  or  with  only  a  little  scrubby 
wood  left  on  the  hills.  We  noticed  in 
Yarmouth — and,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  in 
Dennis — ^large  tracts  where  pitch  pines 
wore  planted  four  or  five  years  before. 
They  were  in  rows,  as  they  appeared 
when  we  wore  abreast  of  them,  and,  ex- 
cepting that  there  were  extensive  vacant 
spaces,  seemed  to  be  doing  remarkably 
well.  This,  we  were  told,  was  the  only 
use  to  which  such  tracts  could  be  profit- 
ably put.  Every  higher  eminence  had 
a  polo  set  up  on  it,  with  an  old  storm- 
coat  or  sail  tied  to  it,  for  a  signal,  that 
those  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cape,  for 
instance,  might  know  when  the  Boston 
packets  had  arrived  on  the  north.  It 
appeared  as  if  this  use  must  absorb  the 
greater  part  of  the  old  clothes  of  the 
Cape,  leaving  but  few  rags  for  the  ped- 
dlers. The  wmd-mills  on  3ie  hills — large 
vnatiMr-cteioed  octagonal  •truotures— 


and  the  salt-works  scattered  all  along 
the  shore— with  their  long  rows  of  vats 
resting  on  piles  driven  into  the  marsh, 
their  low,  turtle-like  roofs,  and  their 
slighter  wind-mills — ^were  novel  and  in- 
teresting objects  to  a  countryman.  The 
sand  by  the  roadside  was  partially 
covered  with  bunches  of  a  moss-like 
plant,  Htidsonia  iormentosa^  which,  a 
woman  in  the  sti^  told  us,  was  called 
"poverty  grass,*'  because  it  grew  where 
nothing  else  would. 

I  was  struck  by  the  pleasant  equality 
which  reigned  among  the  stage  company, 
and  their  broad  and  invulnerable  good 
humor.  They  were  what  is  called  free 
and  easy,  and  mot  one  another  to  ad- 
vantage, as  men  who  had,  at  length, 
learned  how  to  live.  They  appeared  to 
know  each  other  when  tney  were 
strangers,  they  were  so  simple  and 
downright.  They  were  well  mot,  in  an 
unusual  sense,  that  is,  they  met  as  well 
as  they  could  meet,  and  did  not  seem  to 
be  troubled  with  any  impediment.  They 
^ere  not  afraid,  nor  ashamed  of  one 
another,  but  were  contented  to  make 
just  such  a  company  as  the  ingredients 
allowed.  It  was  evident,  that  the  same 
foolish  respect  was  not  here  claimed^ 
for  mere  wealth  and  station,  that  is 
in  many  parts  of  New  England ;  yet, 
some  of  them  were  the  "  firet  people," 
as  they  are  called,  of  the  various  towns 
through  which  we  passed.  Betired  sea- 
captains,  in  easy  circumstances,  who 
talked  of  farming  as  sea-captains  are 
wont ;  an  erect,  respectable,  and  tmst- 
wordiy  looking  man,  in  his  wrapper, 
some  of  the  salt  of  the  earth,  who  had 
formerly  been  the  salt  of  the  sea ;  or 
a  more  courtly  gentleman,  who,  per- 
chance, had  been  a  representative  to  the 
General  Court  in  his  day,  or  abroad, 
red-faced  Cape  Cod  man,  who  had  seen 
too  many  storms  to  be  easily  irritated; 
or  a  fisherman's  wife,  who  had  been 
waiting  a  week  for  a  coaster,  to  leave 
Boston,  and  had  at  length  come  by  the 
cars. 

Still  we  kept  on  in  the  rain,  or,  if  we 
stopped,  it  was  commonly  at  a  post- 
office,  and  we  thought,  that  writing  let- 
ters, and  sorting  them  against  our  azri- 
val,  must  be  the  principal  employment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cape,  this 
rainy  day.  The  Po8tM>ffice  appeared 
a  singularly  domestio  institution  here. 
Ever  and  anon  the  stam  stopped  before 
some  km  shop  ordwemng,«na  a  wheelr 
wzi^t  or  ahoemakor  appearad  in  In 
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tbirt  sleeves    and  leather  apron ,   with 

I  ^ectaet^i  newlj  donnedH,   holding  up 

[  TJucle  Sam*s   bag^,  as  if  it  were  a  bUc« 

>  of  bome-made  coke,  fc>r  the  travelersi 

wMle  }m  retailed  JWKiie  piece  of  gossip 

!  to  the  driTer,  reallj  aa  indi^erent  to 

I  llie  pfesence  of  the  former,  ai  if  tbey 

I  wene  io  much  ba^^age.  In  one  mstanee, 

wo  understood  tfiat  a  woman  was  the 

iLpost-mistrfess,  and  they  said  fljat  she 

made  the  best  one  on  the  road ;  but  we 

suspected  that  the  letters  must  be  sub- 

^'  cti&d  to  a  very  close  scrutiny   there. 

Fhile  we  were  stopping,  for  this  pnr- 

f  at  Denms,  we  ventured  to  put  our 

«  out  of  the  windows,  to  tee  where 

^ira  were  going,  and  saw   rising  before 

'  us,   through  the  mist,  singular  barren 

hlOk,   aU  stricken  with  poverty  grass, 

Plooming  tip  as  if  they  were  in  the  hori- 

I'jBon,  though  they  were  close  to  us,  and 

^We  thought  we  had  got  to  the  end  of 

l&o  laud  on  that  side,  uotwithf^tandbg 

*  at  the  horses  were  sdll  headed  that 

ay-      Indeed,   that  part    of    Dennis 

which  we  saw  was  an  exceedingly  har- 

eii  and  desolate  country,  of  a  charai> 

er  which  I  can  find  no  name  for  \  such 

i  surface,  perhaps,  as  the  bottom  of  the 

Piea  made  dry  laud  day  before  yesterday. 

fit  was  covered  with  poverty  grass,  and 

rjhero  was  hardly  a  tree  m  sight*  hut 

Fliere  aad  there  a  Kttle  weather-stained. 

Pone- storied  house,  with  a  red  roof — for 

roften  the  roof  was  painted,  though  the 

Rrest  of  the  house  was  not— standing 

rltloak  and  cheerless,  yett  with  a  broad 

f  found  allien  to  the  land,  where  the  com- 

[  Jbrt  mu:st  have  been  all  inside*     Yet  we 

ead   in  the   Gazeteer,  for  we  carried 

bat,  too,  with  us,  that  in  '37,  one  hun- 

F^d  and  fifty  masters  of  vessels,  be- 

"•-ugbg  to  this  town,   laQed  from  the 

Jious  port*  of   the  Union.      There 

DUst  be  many  more  hoases  in  the  south 

:  of  the  town,  els©  we  cannot  ima- 

*ginG  where  they  all  lodge  when  they  are 

■I  home,  if  ever  they  are  there;    but 

tiie  truth  i^  their  houses  are  floating 

cmea,  and  their  home  is  on  the  ocean* 

^There  were  almost  no  trees  at  all  in 

bis  part  of  Dennis,  nor  could  I  learn 

that  they   talked  of  setting  out  any. 

It  is  true,  there  wis  a  meeting-bouse, 

set  round  with  Lombaj-dy  poplars,  in  a 

hollow  square*  the  rows  fulfy  as  straight 

'  is  the  studs  of  a  building,  and  the  cor- 

tors as  square;  but,  if  1  do  not  mistake, 

■irery  one  of  them  wo^  dead*     1  could 

not  help  thinking  that  they  needed  a  revi* 

*a]  here*     Our  book  said,  that,  in  1795, 


there  was  erected  in  Dennis  "an  elegant 
meeting-house,  with  a  steeple."  Per- 
haps, this  was  the  one ;  though  whether 
it  had  a  steeple,  or  had  died  down  so 
far  from  sympathy  with  the  poplars*  I  , 
do  not  remember-  Another  meeting- 
house in  this  town  was  described  as  a 
"neat  building/'  but  of  the  meeting- 
house in  Chatham,  a  neighboring  town, 
for  there  was  then  but  one,  nolMng  is 
said,  except  that  it  "  is  in  good  repair,'* 
both  whicli  remarks,  I  trust,  may  be 
understood  aa  applying  to  the  churches 
spiritual  as  well  as  material.  However, 
"  elegant  meeting-houses,**  from  that 
Trinity  one,  on  Broadway,  to  this  at 
Kobaousfiet,  in  my  estimation,  belong 
to  the  same  category  with  **beautifuj 
Tillages,"  I  was  never  in  Boascm  to 
see  one.  Handsome  is  that  handsomia 
does.  What  they  did  for  shade  here,  in 
warm  weather,  we  did  not  know,  though 
we  read  that  *^fogs  are  more  frequent 
in  Chatham  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  oouutrf ;  and  they  serve,  in  summer, 
instead  of  trees,  to  shelter  thi  housei 
against  the  heat  of  the  iun*  To  those 
who  delight  in  extensive  vision,  "^s  it  to 
be  inferred  that  the  inhabitants  of  Chat* 
ham  do  not? — **they  are  unpleasant, 
hut  they  are  not  found  to  be  unhealthfuL" 
Probably,  also,  the  unobstructed  ae*^ 
breeze  answers  the  purpose  of  a  fan* 

The  road,  which  was  quite  hilly,  here 
xan  near  the  Bay- shore,  having  the  Bay 
on  one  side  and  **  the  rough  hill  of 
Scaigo,'*  said  to  be  the  highest  land  on 
the  Cape,  on  the  other.  Of  the  wide 
prospect  of  the  Bay,  afforded  by  the 
summit  of  this  hill,  our  guide  says  i — 
**  The  view  has  not  much  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  it^  but  it  communicates  a  strong 
emotion  of  the  sublime,'*  That  is  the 
kind  of  communication  which  we  lore 
to  have  made  to  us.  We  passed 
through  the  viUago  of  Suet,  in  Dennis, 
on  Suet  and  Qui  vet  Necks,  of  which  it 
is  said,  **  when  compared  with  Nob* 
scusset" — we  had  a  misty  recollcMstion 
of  having  passed  through,  or  near  to, 
the  latter, — "  it  may  be  denominated  a 
pleasant  village ;  but,  in  comparison 
with  the  village  of  Sandwich,  there  is 
little  or  no  beauty  in  it-"  However,  we 
liked  Dennis  well,  better  than  any  town 
we  had  seen  on  the  Cape,  it  was  so 
novel,  and,  in  that  stormy  day,  so  sub- 
limely dreary. 

Captain  John  Sears,  of  Suet,  was  the 
first  person  in  this  country  who  obtained 
pure  maiiufe  ^\,  \yf  n^fiax  ^^%.^TBa»snk 
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alone ;  though  it  had  long  been  made  in 
a  eimihir  way  on  the  coast  of  France, 
and  ehtewhere.  Tliis  was  in  the  year 
1776,  at  which  time,  on  account  of  the 
war,  salt  was  scarce  and  dear.  The 
Historical  Collections  contain  an  inter- 
esting account  of  his  experiments, 
which  we  read  when  we  first  saw  the 
roofs  of  the  salt-works.  Barnstable 
county  is  the  most  favorable  locality 
for  these  works  on  our  coast,  there  is  so 
little  fresh  water  here  emptying  into 
ooean.  Quito  recently  there  were 
about  two  millions  of  aollars  invested 
in  this  business  here.  But  now  the 
Cape  is  unable  to  compete  with  the  im- 
porters of  salt  and  the  manufacturers 
of  it  at  the  West,  and,  accordingly,  her 
salt-works  are  fast  going  to  decay. 
From  making  salt,  they  turn  to  fishine 
more  than  ever.  The  Gazetteer  will 
uniformly  tell  you,  under  the  head  of 
each  town,  more  correctly  than  I  can, 
how  many  go  a-fishing,  and  the  value 
of  the  fish  and  oil  taken,  how  much  salt 
is  made  and  used,  how  many  are  en- 
«igcd  in  the  coasting  trade,  how  many 
u  manufacturing  palm-leaf  hats,  leather, 
boots,  shoes,  and  tinware,  and  then  it 
has  done,  and  leaves  you  to  imagine  the 
more  truly  domestic  manufactures  which 
are  nearly  the  same  all  the  world  over. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  we  rode  through 
Brewster,  so  named  after  Elder  Brew- 
ster, for  fear  he  would  be  forgotten  else. 
Who  has  not  heard  of  Elder  Brewster  ? 
Who  knows  who  he  was?  This  ap- 
peared to  be  the  modem-built  town  of 
the  Cape,  the  favorite  residence  of  re- 
tired sea-captains.  It  is  said  that 
"there  are  more  masters  and  mates, 
of  vessels  which  sail  on  foreign  voy- 
ages, belonging  to  this  place  than  to 
any  other  town  in  the  country."  There 
were  many  of  the  modem  American 
houses  here,  such  as  they  turn  out  at 
Cambridffeport,  standing  on  the  sand ; 
you  could  almost  swear  that  tliey  had 
been  floated  down  Charles  Hiver,  and 


drifted  across  the  bay.  I  call  them 
American,  because  they  are  paid  for  by 
Americans,  and  "  put  up*'  by  American 
carpenters ;  but  they  are  little  removed 
from  lumber,  only  eastern  stuff  dis- 
guised with  white  paint,  the  least  inter- 
esting kind  of  drift- wood  to  me.  Per 
haps  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  om 
naval  architecture,  and  need  not  go  to 
the  Greeks,  or  the  Goths,  or  the  ItaUans, 
for  the  models  of  our  vessels.  Sea- 
captains  do  not  employ  a  Cambrid|;e- 
port  carpenter  to  build  their  floatmg 
houses,  and  for  their  hooses  on  shore, 
if  they  must  copy  any,  it  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  imagination  to 
see  one  of  their  vessels  turned  bottom 
upward,  in  the  Numidian  fashion.  We 
read  that,  "  at  certain  seasons,  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun  upon  the  windows 
of  the  hoiises  in  Weltfleet  and  Truro 

{across  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow  of 
be  Cape]  is  discernible  with  the  naked 
eye,  at  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles  and 
upward,  on  the  county  road."  Thb 
we  were  pleased  to  imagine,  as  we  had 
not  seen  tne  sun  for  twenty-four  hours. 
At  length,  we  stopped  for  the  night 
at  Higgins*s  tavern,  in  Orleans,  feeling 
very  much  as  if  we  were  on  a  sand-bar 
in  the  ocean,  and  not  knowing  whether 
we  should  see  land  or  water  ahead  when 
the  mist  cleared  away.  AVe  here  over- 
took two  Italian  boys,  who  had  waded 
thus  far  down  the  Cape  through  the 
sand,  with  their  organs  on  their  backs, 
and  were  goine  on  to  Provincetown. 
What  a  hard  Tot,  wo  thought,  if  the 
Provincetown  people  should  shut  their 
doors  against  them !  Whose  yard 
would  they  go  to  next  1  Yet  we  con- 
cluded that  they  had  chosen  wisely  to 
come  here,  where  other  music  than  that 
of  the  surf  must  be  rare.  Thus  the 
great  civilizer  sends  out  its  emissaries, 
sooner  or  later,  to  every  sandy  cape  and 
light-house  of  the  New  World,  which  the 
census-taker  visits,  and  sommons  the 
savage  there  to  surrender. 


(To  be  eontlnntd.) 
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To  Alt  vrb«  ^autiDJi'd.  or  in  ■lUac«  si; b«d-> 
*  W»  lo  that  miA  ttho  Trntnrw  tittib  to  win. 
And  a«^A  bii  oh§9C%  by  the  patlk  iifiia  1*  "-^cuiiiti- 


•  *  T  DOK'T  tliiiik  miicli,  mj  Tonng 
A  Mendf  oftbcseMonaoiisI  IbBve 
had  some  resacms  of  m  j  own  for  dis- 
liking them  !'*  said  ParsoJi  FMd  t4>  mo, 
Qd  we  sat  togethOT,  on©  Ang^t  noon,  in 
the  porch  of  his  red  honso  at  Fbiu- 
field. 

"  Drt  tell  mo,  sir/'  said  T»  settling 
mjjielf  in  an  eaaj  attitude  to  hear  his 
storj — for  a  atorj  from  Parson  Field 
was  not  to  be  despised — hh  quaint  sim- 
plicity bringing  oiit»  in  old-time  and  ei* 
presi^Ive  phmief,  whatCTer  he  describes 
with  the  clear  fidelitj  of  an  interior  by 
Mieriji,  **  Do  teU  me,"  said  I  ag^n, 
with  a  deeper  emphasis;  whereat  the 
old  gentleman  looked  at  me  over  his 
spectacled,  and,  smiling  benignaotly  into 
mf  eagtr  ^ice«  began. 

**  When  I  first  came  to  Plwnfield,"  said 
be,  **  moro  than  thirty  years  ago,  I  had 
been  a  mim^ter  of  the  Lord  only  ten 
years,  and  I  had  been  settled  for  that 
period  of  time  in  a  huge  city^  where  I 
ierred  acceptablir  to  a  worthy  oongre- 
ki^on ;  but  certain  reasons  of  my  own 
Sidnced  me  to  lea?6  that  sitnatioti,  mtd 
come  here  totiTC,  where  also  I  found 
aoceptance,  and  not  many  months  after 
I  came  tUere  waj*  a  considerable  reriT- 
,  in|^  of  the  work  in  thLs  place  and  many 
believed.  Of  theae  was  a  certain  Joseph 
Tro^i}!,  a  young  Scotcbman,  concerning 
whom  I  felt  much  misgiving,  lest  he 
ihouJd  take  the  wrong  path ;  but  he,  in 
due  sciLaoii,  jijined  himself  to  the  chtu'ch, 
and  edified  the  bretliren  in  walk  and 
conTersatioti ;  wo  that^  when  he  Ipft 
Plalnfield  and  settled  in  the  West  In^ 
diet,  we  wore  loth  to  have  him  go. 

"  Some  yeafa  afterwards  we  heard  he 
was  married  there  to  a  lady  of  Span- 
iflh  eiiraction,  and  a  Catholic;  and^ 
afler  tan  year^  elapsed,  she  died,  leav- 
ing him  one  child,  a  daughter,  eight 
vearB  of  age,  and  with  her  he  came  to 
Plamfield,  de^^iring  that  the  child,  whom 
he  had  named  Adeline^  after  his  own 
motliCT,  should  have  a  New  England 
training. 

**  But,  wonderful  are  the  way  of  Pro- 
vidence! On  his  retum  to  Cuba^  be 
perii^hed  in  the  vessel,  which  went  down 
m  a  heavy  gale  off  Cape  Hatteras ;  and 
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when  the  news  came  to  hia  mother,  old 
Mrs.  Fraier,  »he  sent  for  me  that  I  shonld 
ti*ll  the  child  Adeline,  for  f  he  had  given 

proofs  of  a  singular  nature,  ardent  and 
self-confident  in  the  extreme.  I  took 
my  hat,  nnd  went  over  to  Mrs,  Frazer*s^ 
with  a  very  heaTy  heart,  for  the  grief 
of  a  child  is  a  fearful  thing  to  me, 
and  to  be  the  briirger  of  eril  tidings, 
that  f^hall  stain  the  pnrene^s  and  oium 
of  ft  ehild*s  thoughts  with  the  irrpp ara- 
ble shadow  of  death,  is  no  Ught  thing, 
nor  e  asily  to  be  done,  I  entered  into  the 
honse  one  day  in  June ;  it  was  a  very 
sweet  day,  and,  as  I  walked  quietly  into 
the  low  kitchen,  I  saw  Ad*? line,  with 
her  head  resting  on  her  hands,  and  her 
large  eyea  eagerly  gaidng  out  of  the  win- 
dow at  the  gambols  of  a  sca.r]et- throated 
humming-bird.  I  went  close  to  her, 
and  thouglit  to  myself  that  I  would 
speak,  but  I  did  not,  for  I  saw  that,  in 
her  little  pale  face,  which  made  me  more 
sad  than  before ;  and  I  had  it  on  my 
lips  to  say,  *  Adeline,  are  yoa  home* 
8ick  V  {which  was  the  thing  of  all  others 
I  should  not  f'ay)  when  suddenly  she 
turned  about,  and  an^werod  the  question 
before  I  spoke  it, 

**  *  Sir,'  said  she,  '  I  wish  I  was  in 
Cnba.  I  had  jost  such  a  humming-bird 
at  home ;  and  1  fed  it  with  erangi?  boughs 
full  of  white  flowers,  every  day;  but 
yoit  have  no  orange  trees  her^,  and  I 
have  no  papa  f* 

"It  f^eemed  to  me  that  the  chiJd*s 
angel  had  thus  opened  the  way  for  me 
to  speak,  and  I  began  to  say  some 
thing!  about  the  bve  of  our  nmvepsal 
Father,  when  ffhe  laid  her  little  hand  on 
my  arm  with  a  fearfully  strong  j>n?ssure* 
*  Sir.  Field,'  said  she,  '  is  my  papa  dead  ?' 
1  never  shall  forget  the  eyes  that  look- 
ed that  cj^ne^on  into  mine.  J  Mt  like 
an  unveiled  spirit  before  their  «»ager, 
piercing  stare.  I  did  not  answer  ei- 
eept  by  a  strong  qiuver  of  feeling  that 
would  run  over  mj  features,  for  I  loved 
her  father  even  as  a  kinsman,  and  I 
needed  to  say  nothing  more,  for  the 
child  fell  at  my  feet  quite  rigid,  and  1 
called  Mr?.  Frazer,  who  tried  all  her 
nurse-arts  to  restore  little  Adeline ;  but 
waa  ^roedi  at  last,  to  «ftti*l  t«>x  ^-^Jk^^*.- 
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r*jaii,  who  bled  tho  child,  and  broaght 
her  round. 

**  In  tho  mean  timo  I  had  ^ne  home 
to  pro  pare  my  8crmon,  for  it  was  not 

et  fimshod,  and  tho  day  was  Friday ; 

ut  I  kept  seeing  that  little  lifeless 
face,  all  orphaned  as  it  was,  and  the 
Scripture,  *  As  one  whom  his  mother 
comfortcth,'  was  so  borne  in  upon  my 
mind,  that,  although  I  had  previously 
fixed  upon  one  adapted  to  a  setting 
forth  of  the  doctrine  of  election,  I  was 
wrought  upon  to  make  tho  other  the 
■abject  of  my  discourse :  and  truly  the 
people  wept;  almost  all  but  Adeline, 
i^ho  sat  in  the  square  pew  with  her 
^at  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  and  her  small 
lips  apart,  like  one  who  drinks  from  the 
stream  of  a  rock. 

•»  Tho  next  day  I  was  resting,  as  my 
custom  is,  after  the  Sabbath :  and  in  a 
warm,  fair  day,  I  find  no  better  rest 
than  to  sit  by  the  open  window,  and 
breathe  the  summer  air,  and  fill  my 
eyes  and  heart  with  the  innumerable 
love- tokens  that  God  hath  sot  thickly 
in  Nature.  I  was,  therefore,  at  my 
usual  place,  wrapt  in  thought,  and  be- 
holding the  labours  of  a  smim  bird  which 
taught  her  young  to  fly,  when  I  felt  a 
light,  cold  touch,  and,  turning,  saw  little 
Adeline  beside  me.  *Sir,*  said  she, 
without  any  preface,  *when  my  papa 
went  away,  he  left  with  me  a  letter, 
which  he  said  I  was  to  give  you  if  he 
died.'  So  far  she  spoke  steadily,  but 
there  the  small  voice  quivered  and 
broke  down.  I  took  the  letter  she 
nroffered  me,  and,  breaking  the  seal, 
found  it  a  short  but  touching  appeal  to 
me,  as  the  spiritual  father  of  Joseph 
Frazer,  to  take  his  own  child  under  my 
care,  and  be  as  a  father  to  her,  inas- 
much as  his  mother  was  old  and  feeble, 
and  also  to  be  executor  of  his  will,  of 
which  a  copy  was  enclosed.  I  said  this 
much  to  the  child  as  shortly  as  I  could, 
and  with  her  ^rave  voice  she  replied, 
*  Sir,  I  should  like  to  be  your  little  girl, 
if  you  will  preach  me  some  more  ser- 
mons.' Now  I  was  affected  at  this 
answer ;  not  the  less  that  the  leaven  of 
pride,  which  worketh  in  every  man,  was 
fed  by  even  a  baby's  pnuse ;  and,  put- 
ting on  mv  hat,  I  walked  over  to  Mrs. 
Frazer's  nouse  and  laid  the  matter 
before  her.  She  was  not,. at  fiirst,  will- 
ing to  give  Adeline  up,  but  at  length, 
after  much  oonverse  to  and  fro,  she 
came  to  my  oonolufiion,  that  the  child 
wovld  be  better  in  my  bondji,  inaamooh 


as  she  herself  could  not  hope  for  a  long 
continuance:  and,  as  it  was  ordered, 
she  died  the  next  summer.  I  sent  for 
my  sister  Martha,  who  was  somewhat 
past  marriageable  years,  but  kind  and 
good,  to  come  and  keep  house  for  me, 
and  from  that  time  Adeline  was  as  my 
own  child.  But  I  must  hasten  over  a 
time,  for  I  am  too  long  in  telling  this. 

•*  In  course  of  years  the  child  grew 
up,  tall  and  slender,  of  a  very  stately 
carriage,  and  having  that  scriptural 
glory  of  a  woman,  long  and  abundant 
nab:. 

»*  She  was  still  very  fervid  in  her  feel- 
ings, but  reserved  and  proud,  and  I  fear 
I  had  been  too  tender  with  her  for  her 
good,  inasmuch  as  she  thought  her  own 
will  and  pleasure  must  always  be  ful- 
filled, and  we  all  know  that  is  not  one 
of  the  ordinations  of  Providence. 

**As  Adeline  came  to  be  a  woman, 
divers  youths  of  my  congregation  were 
given  to  call  of  a  Sabbath  night,  with 
red  apples  for  me,  and  redder  cheeks 
for  Adeline,  who  was  scarcely  civil  to 
them,  and  often  left  them  to  my  con- 
versation, which  they  seemed  not  to 
relish  so  much  as  would  have  been 
pleasing  to  human  nature. 

'*  But  my  sainted  mother,  who  was  not 
wanting  in  the  wisdom  of  this  world, 
was  used  to  say  that  every  man  and 
woman  had  their  time  of  crying  for  the 
moon,  and  while  some  knew  it  to  be  a 
burning  fire,  and  others  scornfully 
called  it  cheese,  and  if  they  got  it, 
either  burned  their  fingers,  or  despised 
their  desire,  still  all  generations  must 
have  their  turn,  and  truly,  I  believed  it, 
when  I  found  tiiat  Adeline  herself 
began  to  have  a  pining  for  something 
which  I  could  not  persuade  her  to 
specify.  The  child  grew  thin  and  pale, 
and  ceased  the  singing  of  psalms  at  her 
dmly  task,  and  I  could  not  demise  what 
should  bo  done  for  her ;  though  Martha 
strongly  recommended  certain  herb  teas, 
which  Adeline  somewhat  unreasonably 
rebelled  against.  However,  about  this 
time,  my  attention  was  a  little  turned 
from  her,  as  there  was  much  religious 
awakening  in  the  place,  and  among 
others,  whom  the  deacons  singled  out 
as  special  objects  of  attention,  was  one 
John  Henderson,  a  frequent  visitor 
at  our  house,  and  a  yoong  man  of 
good  parts  and  kindljr  feeling,  as  it 
seemea,  but  of  a  peeohar  nature,  being 
easily  led  into  eitiier  right  or  wrong, 
yet  stfl]  ^ren  to  fits  of  stobbotmiessi 
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wbcD   he  could  not  be   dmwiit  ^o  to 

speak*  with  a  cart- rope* 

■*  Now  Adeline  had  been  a  prafessor 
of  religiou  for  some  yeare,  but  it  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  she  look  a  ri|^t 
yiew  of  CluB  particular  se^ison,  for  many 
timeB  Bbc  refused  to  go  to  the  prayer- 
iiieetiDgSt  ©Ten  to  those  wbieh  werc^ 
held  widi  special  iuteutions  towards  the 
iiDcoQTerted ;  and  many  times,  on  my 
return,  I  found  her  with  pale  cheeks 
and  red  eyes,  eTidently  Irutn  tears. 
About  tliis  time,  at£o»  ^he  began  to  take 
long,  solitary  walks »  from  which  she 
returned  with  her  hands  full  of  wild 
flowers,  fi*r  it  was  now  early  ipring; 
but  sho  cared  nothing  for  the  flowers, 
and  would  scatter  them  about  the  houi^e 
to  fade,  without  a  thought.  lu  the 
mean  time,  the  revival  progressed,  but, 
I  lament  to  say,  with  no  risible  change 
in  John  Henderijon.  He  had  £ott«n  into 
one  of  his  stubborn  moods  of  mind,  and 
neither  heaven  nor  \m\i  i^eemed  to  affect 
him.  The  only  softening  I  could  per- 
ceive in  the  young  man  was  during  the 
singing  of  hymns,  which  woa  well  dono 
in  our  meetmg-house,  for  Adeline  led 
the  choir,  and  I  noticed  that,  whcneycr 
that  part  of  the  exercise  a  be^an*  John 
Henderson  would  lift  up  his  head,  and 
a  Btnuige  color  and  tender  expression 
fie#xned  to  melt  the  hard  Hues  of  his 
faoe. 

■*  Somewhere  ^^out  the  latter  end  of 
April,  aa  I  was  letuming  from  aTisit  to 
a  ^ck  man,  I  met  John  coming  ^m  a 
piece  of  woods,  that  lay  behind  my 
house  about  a  mile,  with  his  hands  full 
of  Itrerwort  bkissoms,  I  do  not  know 
why  thus  Hltle  circumstance  gave  mo 
comfort,  yet,  I  hav#  over  observed,  that 
u  man  who  loves  the  manifaetfttiona  of 
God  m  \m  works  is  more  likely  to  be 
led  ink*  religion  than  a  brutfd  or  a  mere 
business  man;  so  I  wiui  de«iroii£  of 
speaking  to  the  youth,  but  whou  he  saw 
me  bo  tum€^  from  the  straight  path, 
iind,  like  an  evil-doer,  fled  across  the 
fields  another  way.  I  did  not  call  after 
him,  for  some  eiperience  has  con- 
strained me  to  think  that  there  is  no 
little  wisdom  in  sometime  hi  letUng  people 
alone,  but  1  took  my  own  way  nome, 
and^  having  put  oa  my  cloth  shoes  to 
ease  my  feet,  and  being  in  somewhat 
of  a  ma^e  of  thought,  I  went  up  to  my 
study,  as  it  «eemed,  very  (juietlv,  for  I 
entered  at  the  open  door  jm4  found 
Adeline  sitting  in  my  arm-cJialr  hy  the 
windoWf  quite  onaware  of  mj  nearness. 


I  we'll  remember  bow  like  a  spirit  she 
looked  that  day«  with  her  great  ^^y^M 
raised  to  a  cloud  that  rested  In  the 
bright  sky,  her  soft  black  hair  twisted 
into  a  erown  about  her  head,  and  her 
Lght  dress  falling  all  over  the  chair, 
while  in  her  hands,  lying  between  the 
slight  flng&rs,  and  by  the  blaer  veins, 
woii  clawed  a  bunch  of  Hverwort  blot- 
Eoms.  Then  I  perceived,  for  ihe  fiiwt 
time,  why  my  child  was  crying  for  the 
moon,  and  that  John  Henderson  cared 
for  the  singing  and  not  for  the  hymns, 
at  which  I  sorrowed.  But  I  sat  dowu 
by  Ada,  and  tokbg  the  flowers  out  of 
her  cold  hand^,  began  to  say  that  I  had 
naet  John  Henderson  on  the  road  with 
some  such  blossoms^  at  which  she  looked 
at  me  even  as  she  did  when  I  told  her 
about  her  &ther,  and,  seeing  that  I 
smiled,  and  yet  was  not  dry^ejed,  nor 
quite  at  rest,  the  tears  began,  slowly,  to 
run  over  her  eye-lashes*  and  in  a  few 
very  resolute  words  she  told  me  that 
Mr,  Henderson  had  asked  her  that 
naormng  to  marry  him, 

"Now  I  knew  not  well  what  to  say^ 
but  I  set  myself  aside,  ai  far  as  I  conld» 
and  tried  not  to  remember  bow  sore  a 
trial  it  would  be  to  part  with  Ada,  and 
I  reasoned  with  her  calmly  about  the 
youth,  setting  forth,  first,  that  he  waa 
jiot  a  professmg  Christian,  and  that  the 
Scripture  seemed  plain  to  me  on  that 
matti^r,  though  1  would  not  oonstrain 
her  conscience  if  she  found  it  clear  in 
this  thing :  and,  second,  that  he  was  a 
nnan  who  held  fast  to  ^\&  world^s  goods, 
and  was  like  to  be  a  folbwer  of  MEimmon 
if  he  learned  not  to  love  Ijetter  tilings 
In  hk  youili ;  and,  tliird,  that  he  was  a 
man  who  had,  as  one  might  say,  a  streak 
of  granite  in  his  nature,  against  which 
a  feeling  person  wotdd  continually  fall 
and  be  hurt,  and  which  no  person  could 
work  upon,  if  once  it  came  in  the  way 
even  of  right  action.  To  all  this  Ade- 
line answered  with  more  rea^^on  than  I 
supposed  a  woman  could,  only  that  I 
notjced,  at  the  end  of  each  answer,  she 
said  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  it  were  the  end 
of  all  contention, — *and  I  love  him/ 
Whereby,  seeing  that  the  thing  w&s 
well  past  my  interference,  I  gave  my 
consent  with  man^  doubts  and  fear*  in 
my  hearts  and,  having  blessed  the  chUd, 
I  t»ent  her  away  that  I  might  meditate 
over  this  matter, 

**  When  John  came  in  the  ev<  ning  for 
his  answer,  I  was  eoahJed  to  ejhorl  him 
faithfully,  and,  in  his  softened  state  of 
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feeling,  he  chose  to  tell  me  that  he  had 
l)C('n  seeking  religion  because  he  feared 
I  would  not  give  him  Adeline  unless  he 
were  joined  to  the  church,  and  he  could 
not  make  a  hypocrite  of  himself,  even 
for  that,  but  he  had  hoped  that  in  the 
use  of  means  he  might  be  awakened  and 
converted.  At  this  I  was  pleased,  inas- 
much as  it  showed  a  spint  of  truth  in 
the  young  man,  but  I  could  not  avoid 
setting  before  him  that  self-seeking  had 
never  led  any  soul  to  God,  and  how 
cogent  a  reason  he  had  himself  given 
for  his  want  of  success  in  things  per- 
taining to  his  salvation ;  but  as  I  spoke 
Ada  came  in  by  the  other  door,  and 
John's  eyes  be^an  to  wander  so  visibly, 
that  I  thought  it  best  to  conclude,  and 
I  must  say  ne  appeared  grateful.  So  I 
went  out  of  the  door,  leaving  Ada  stately 
and  blushing  as  a  fair  rose-tree,  notwith- 
standing that  John  Henderson  seemed 
to  fancy  she  needed  his  support. 

*•  As  the  year  went  on,  and  I  could  not 
in  conscience  let  Adeline  leave  mo  until 
her  lover  had  some  fixed  maintenance, 
I  had  many  conversations  with  him, 
(for  he  also  wa^an  orphan,)  and  it  was 
at  length  decided  that  he  should  buy, 
with  Ada's  portion,  a  goodly  farm  m 
Western  New  York ;  and  in  the  ensuing 
summer,  after  a  year's  engagement,  they 
were  to  marry.  So  the  summer  came ; 
I  know  not  exactly  what  month  was 
fixed  for  their  marriage,  though  I  have 
the  date  somewhere,  but  one  thin^  I 
recollect,  that  the  hop-vine  over  this 
porch  was  in  full  bloom,  and  after  I  had 

Ced  my  child  and  the  youth  in  the 
ds  of  wedlock,  I  went  out  into  the 
porch  to  see  them  safe  into  the  carriage 
that  was  to  take  them  to  the  boat,  and 
there  Ada  put  her  arms  about  my  neck, 
and  kissed  me  for  cood-by,  leaving  a 
hot  tear  upon  my  check ;  and  a  south 
wind  at  that  moment  smote  the  hop-vine 
80  that  its  odor  of  honey  and  bitterness 
mingled  swept  across  my  face,  and 
always  afterward  this  scent  made  me 
think  of  Adeline.  After  two  years  had 
passed  away,  during  which  we  heard 
from  her  often,  we  heard  that  she  had  a 
little  daughter  bom,  and  her  letters 
were  full  of  joy  and  pride,  so  that  I 
trembled  for  the  child's  spiritual  state ; 
but  after  some  three  years  the  little  girl 
with  her  mother  came  to  Plainfield,  and 
I  did  not  know  but  Adeline  was  excusa- 
ble in  her  joy,  for  such  a  fair  and  bright 
child  was  scarcely  ever  seen ;  but  the 
next  somzner  came  Bad  bvwb*.  U\tib& 


Nelly  was  dead,  and  Ada's  grief  seemed 
inexhaustible,  while  her  husband  fell 
into  one  of  his  sullen  states  of  mind, 
and  the  affliction  passed  over  them  to 
no  good  end,  as  it  seemed. 

"Soon  after  this,  the  Mormon  deluson 
began  to  spread  rapidly  about  John 
Henderson's  dwelling-place,  and  in  less 
than  a  year  after  Nelly's  death  I  had  a 
letter  from  Ada,  dated  at  St.  Louis, 
which  I  will  read  to  you,  for  I  have  it 
in  my  pocket-book,  having  retained  it 
there  since  yesterday,  when  I  took  it 
out  from  the  desk  to  consult  a  date. 

"It  begins :—» Dear  Uncle,'  (I  had 
always  instructed  the  child  so  to  call 
me,  rather  than  father,  seeing  we  can 
have  but  one  father,  while  we  may  be 
blessed  with  numerous  uncles)  *  I  sup- 
pose you  will  wonder  how  I  came  to  be  at 
St.  Louis,  and  it  is  just  my  being  here 
that  I  write  to  explain.  You  know  how 
my  husband  felt  about  Nelly's  death, 
but  you  cannot  know  how  I  felt ;  for, 
even  in  my  very  great  sorrow,  I  hoped 
all  the  time,  that  by  her  death,  John 
might  bo  led  to  a  love  of  religion.  He 
was  very  unhappy,  but  he  would  not 
show  it,  only  tnat  he  took  even  more 
tender  care  of  me  than  before.  I  have 
always  been  his  darling  and  pride ;  he 
never  let  me  work,  because  he  said  it 
spoiled  my  hands;  but  after  NeEy 
died,  he  was  hardly  willing  I  should 
breathe ;  and  though  he  never  spoke  of 
her,  or  seemed  to  feel  her  loss,  yet  I 
have  heard  him  whisper  her  name  in  his 
sleep,  and  every  morning  his  hair  and 
pillow  were  damp  with  crying ;  but  he 
never  knew  I  saw  it.  After  a  few 
months,  there  came  a  Monnon  preacher 
into  our  neighborhood,  a  man  of  a  great 
deal  of  talent  and  caraestncss,  and  a 
firm  believer  in  the  revelation  to  Joseph 
Smith.  At  first  my  husband  did  not 
take  any  notice  of  him,  and  then  he 
laughed  at  him  for  being  a  believer  in 
what  seemed  like  nonsense;  but  one 
night  he  was  persuaded  to  go  and  hear 
Brother  Marvin  preach  in  the  school- 
house,  and  he  came  home  with  a  very 
sober  face.  I  said  nothing,  but  when  I 
found  there  was  to  be  a  meeting  the 
next  ni^t,  I  asked  to  go  with  him,  and, 
to  my  surprise,  I  heard  a  most  powerful 
and  exciting  discourse,  not  wanting  in 
either  sense  or  feeling,  though  rather 
poor  as  to  argument;  but  I  was  not 
surprised  that  John  wanted  to  bear  more, 
nor  that,  in  the  oouiae  of  a  few  weeks, 
IkA  arrowed  lumself  a  Mormon,  and  was 
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received  publicly  into  the  sect*  Deaz 
Uocle,  you  will  be  shocked,  I  know,  and 
you  will  wonder  why  I  did  not  n&G  my 
in£u«nee  over  my  busbandT  to  keep  bun 
ftom  this  deloFion ;  but  you  do  not 
know  bow  much  I  hare  longed  and 
prayed  for  his  couTerglon  to  a  religious 
Me;  untii  any  rehgiou,  even  one  foil  of 
eiTort,  s«eDied  to  me  better  than  the 
hoideiied  and  litftless  state  of  hia  mind. 
"  *  I  eould  not  but  feel » that  if  he  were 
awakened  to  b  eenseof  the  bfe  to  come, 
in  any  way,  his  own  good  sense  would 
lead  mm  ri^t  in  the  end :  and  there  is 
so  much  ju^or  and  faith  about  this 
strange  belief^  that  I  do  not  regret  bis 
hariug  falleu  in  witli  it,  for  I  think  the 
tru«  bundug  of  Gospel  fiuth  will  yet  he 
kindled  by  mc&n^  or  this  strange  fire. 
Id  tb^  mean  time  he  ia  very  eager  and 
full  of  seal  for  the  cau^e,  i^  tnuch  so, 
that  thinking  it  tci  be  hw  duty,  be  re- 
solved to  sell  ouf  farm  at  Oak  wood,  and 
remove  to  Utah.  If  any  thing  eonld 
moke  me  prieve  orer  a  changen,  I  beUero 
to  be  for  John's  eptritual  good  it  would 
b©  this  idea;  but  no  regret  or  eorrow  of 
mine  sbcJl  ever  Btand  in  the  way  of  his 
soul;  fKJ  I  gave  as  eheerful  a  consent  as 
1  could  to  the  sale,  and  I  only  cried  a 
few  tears,  over  little  KeUy^s  bed,  under 

tthe  great  tulip  tree .  T  here  my  hatband 
ba£  put  an  iron  railing,  and  I  have  plant- 
ed a  great  many  sweet-briar  iTues  over 
the  rock ;  and  Mr.  Keeney,  who  bought 
the  farm,  has  promised  that  the  spot 
shall  tte  kept  free  from  weeds,  so  I  leave 
her  in  peace.  Bo  write  to  me,  Uncle 
Field.  I  feel  sure  I  have  done  right, 
because  it  has  not  been  in  my  own  way, 
yet  sometimes  I  am  almost  afiaid.  I 
shall  be  very  far  away  from  you,  and 
from  borne,  and  my  child;  but  I  am  so 
glad  now  she  is  in  heaven,  nothing  can 
L  trouble  her,  and  I  ^hal!  not  much  care 
I  about  myself,  tf  John  goes  right. 
I  " '  Give  my  love  to  Aunt  Martha,  and 

W      pkase  write  to  your  dear  child* 

I      res 


I 
i 


*'Ineed  not  say,  my  young  fncaid," 
resumed  Pan^m  Field,  wiping  Ids  spec- 
tacles, and  clearing  his  voice  with  a 
Tigorous  ahem !  *  "  that  I  could  not,  in 
conscience,  approve  of  Adeline's  course, 
*Thoa  sbalt  not  do  evil  that  good  may 
come,' is  a  Gospel  truth,  and  cannot  be 
transgi^ssei  with  good  consequences. 
I  did  write  to  Ada ;  but,  inasmuch  us  the 
act  was  done,  1  said  not  much  concefn- 
ing   iti    but  bade  her  take    couragei 


seeing  that  t:he  had  meant  to  do  right, 
although  in  the  deed  she  had  considered 
John  Henderson  before  any  thing  elsst 
which  was,  as  you  may  perceive,  her 
besetting  sin,  and  therefore  it  seemed 
good  to  me  to  put,  at  the  end  of  my 
epistle,  (as  I  was  vrijut  always  to  ofifer 
a  suitable  text  of  Script  ore  for  her 
meditation,)  these  words,  *  Little  chil- 
dren,  keep  yourselTOS  from  idols  V  I  did 
not  hear  again  from  Adeline,  till  she 
bad  been  two  months  in  the  Mermon 
city,  and  though  she  tried  her  best  to 
seem  contented  and  peaceful,  in  view 
of  John's  new  zeal,  and  his  tender 
care  of  her,  still  I  could  not  but  think 
of  the  hop*blofsomi?,  for  1  perceived, 
underneath  this  present  sweetne^s^  a 
little  drop  of  bfe  and  pain  working 
to  some  imseen  end*  That  year  pass- 
ed away  toid  we  heard  no  more,  and 
the  next  als<»,  at  which  I  wondered 
much ;  but,  reflecting  on  the  chances  of 
travel  across  those  deserts,  and  having 
a  surety  of  Ada^s  affection  for  me,  I 
did  not  repine,  though  I  felt  some  regret 
that  there  vras  such  uncertainty  of 
carriage :  nevertheless,  I  wrote  m  usual, 
that  no  chance  might  be  lost, 

"The  third  summer  was  unusually 
warm  in  our  parts,  and  its  heats  follow- 
mg  upon  a  long,  wet  spring,  caused 
much  and  grievous  sicknesst  nnd  1  was 
obliged  to  be  out  at  all  hours  with  the 
dying,  and  at  funerals,  so  tJiat  my 
bodily  strength  was  well  nigh  eihausted, 
and  at  haying- time,  just  as  I  was  eut- 
fing  the  Vst  swarth  on  my  river  mea- 
dow, which  is  low- lying  land,  and  steam- 
ed witli  hot  vapour  as  I  laid  it  bare  to 
the  Plan,  I  ftU  forward  actoss  my 
fcytbe-snalh  and  fainted*  This  wm 
the  beginning  of  a  long  course  of  fever, 
of  a  tYTthoid  cbarneter,  during  which  I 
was  either  stupid  or  delirious  most  of 
the  time,  and,  while  I  lay  sick,  there 
came  a  letter  to  me  from  Salt  Lake  city, 
written  chiefly  by  John  Henderson,  who 
begged  me  to  come  on  if  it  was  a  poa- 
sible  thing  and  see  his  wife,  who  was 
waatin^  with  a  ^!ow  consumption,  and 
mnch  l>ent  upon  seeing  me.  I  could 
discern  that  the  letter  was  not  willingly 
written ;  it  was  stiff  in  speech,  though 
writ  with  a  Ircmbliug  hand.  At  the 
end  of  it  were  a  few  line^  from  Ada 
herself;  a  very  impatient  and  absolute 
cry  for  me,  aft  If  she  could  not  die  till  1 
cnme.  Now  Martha  had  opened  this 
letter,  as  she  was  forced  to  by  my  great 
i%eeB,  and,  having  read  it,  asked  the 
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doctor  if  it  was  well  to  propound  the 
contents  to  me,  and  he  said  decidedly 
that  he  could  not  answer  for  my  life  if 
she  did :  so  Martha,  like  a  considerate 
woman,  wrote  an  answer  herself  to  John 
Henderson  (of  which  she  kept  a  copy 
for  me  to  see),  setting  forth  uiat  I  was 
in  no  state  to  be  moved  with  such 
tidings ;  that,  however,  I  should  have 
the  letter  as  soon  as  the  doctor  saw  fit, 
and  sei^ding  her  love  and  sympathy  to 
Ada,  and  a  recommend  that  she  should 
try  balm  tea. 

**  After  a  long  season  of  suspense,  I 
was  graciously  uplifted  from  fever,,  and 
enabled  to  leave  my  bed  for  a  few  hours 
daily;  and,  when  I  could  ride  out,  which 
was  only  by  the  latter  end  of  October, 
I  was  given  the  cluld*s  letter,  and  my 
heart  sank  within  me,  for  I  knew  how 
bitterly  she  had  needed  my  strength  to 
help  her.  It  was  a  warm  autumn  day, 
near  to  noon,  when  I  read  that  letter, 
and,  as  I  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  the 
red  sunshine  came  in  upon  me,  and  the 
smell  of  dead  leaves,  wHile  upon  the 
hop-vine  one  late  blossom,  spared  by 
tiie  white  frosts,  and  dropping  across 
the  window,  also  put  forth  its  scent, 
bringing  Adeline,  as  it  were,  right  back 
into  my  arms,  and  the  faintness  passed 
away  from  me  with  some  tears,  for  I 
was  weak,  and  a  man  may  not  always 
be  stronger  than  his  nature.  Now, 
when  Martha  sounded  the  horn  for  din- 
ner, and  our  hired  man  came  in  from 
the  hill  lot,  where  ho  was  sowing 
wheat,  I  saw  that  he  had  a  letter  in  his 
hand  of  great  size  and  thickness ;  and, 
coming  into  the  keeping-room  where  I 
sat,  he  said  that  Squire  White  had 
brought  it  over  from  the  Post-office  as 
he  came  along,  thinking  I  would  like  to 
have  it  directly.  I  was  rather  lotli  to 
open  the  great  packet  at  first,  for  I  be- 
thought myself  it  was  likely  to  be  some 
Consociation  proceedings,  which  wore 
never  otherwise  than  irksome  to  me, 
and  were  now  weary  to  think  of,  seeing 
the  grasshopper  had  become  a  burden. 
I  reached  my  spectacles  down  from  tho 
nail,  and  found  the  post-mark  to  be  that 
of  tho  Mormon  city ;  and  with  unsteady 
hand  I  opened  the  seal,  and  found  with- 
hi  several  sheets  of  written  letter-paper, 
directed  to  me  in  Ada's  writing,  and  a 
short  letter  from  John  Henderson,  which 
ran  thus : 

"  •  Dear  Snt, 

•*  •  My  first  wife,  Adeline  Frazer  Hen- 


derson, departed  this  life  on  the  sixth 
of  July,  at  my  house  in  the  city  of 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Shortly  before  dyinff 
she  called  upon  me,  in  ihe  presence  of 
two  sisters,  and  one  of  the  Saints,  to 
deliver  into  your  hands  the  enclosed 
packet,  and  tell  you  of  her  death.  Ac- 
cording to  her  wish  I  send  the  papers 
by  mail ;  and,  hoping  you  may  yet  be 
called  to  be  a  partaker  in  the  &ith  of 
the  saints  below,  I  remain  your  afflicted, 
yet  rejoicing  friend, 

"  *  John  Hexdebsox.* 

"  I  was  really  stunned  for  a  moment, 
my  young  friend,  not  only  with  grief 
at  my  own  loss,  but  with  pity  and  sur- 
prise at  the  entire  deadening,  as  it  ap- 
peared, of  natural  afiPbction  in  the  man 
to  whom  I  had  given  my  daughter ;  and 
also  my  conscience  was  not  free  from 
offense,  for  I  could  not  but  think  that  a 
more  fervent  and  wrestling  expostula- 
tion, on  the  sin  of  marrying  an  unbe- 
liever, might  have  saved  Adeline  from 
sorrow  in  the  flesh.  However,  I  said 
as  much  as  seemed  best  at  the  time, 
and  upon  that  reflection  I  rested  my- 
self; for  he  who  adheres  to  a  pure  in- 
tention, need  not  repent  of  his  deeds 
afterword;  and  tho  next  day,  when 
my  present  anguish  and  weakness  had 
somewhat  abated,  I  read  the  manuscript 
Ada  had  sent  me. 

'*  It  was,  doubtless,  penned  with  much 
reluctance,  for  the  child's  natural  pride 
was  great,  and  no  less  weighty  sub- 
iect  than  her  husband's  salvation  could 
have  forced  her  to  speak  of  what  she 
wrote  for  mo;  and,  indeed,  I  should 
feel  no  right  to  put  the  confidence  into 
your  hands,  were  not  my  child  beyond 
tho  reach  of  man's  judgment,  and  did  I 
not  feel  it  a  sacred  duty  to  protest,  so 
long  as  life  lasts,  against  this  abominable 
Mormon  delusion,  and  tho  no  less  de- 
lusive pretext  of  doing  evil  that  good 
may  come.  I  cannot  read  Ada's  letter 
aloud  to  you,  for  there  is  to  be  a  fune- 
ral at  two  o'clock,  which  I  must  attend; 
but  I  will  give  you  the  papers,  and  you 
may  sit  in  my  chair  and  read ;  only,  be 
patient  with  my  bees,  if  they  come  too 
near  you,  for  they  like  the  hop-blos- 
soms, and  never  sting  unless  you 
strike." 

So  saying.  Parson  Field  gave  me  hi? 
leathern  chair  and  the  papers,  and  I  sat 
down  in  the  hop-crowned  porch,  to  read 
Adeline  Henderson's  storj:,  with  a  sort 
of  reverence  for  her  that  prompted  me 
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to  tont  the  mitlmg  poge^  car^fuUj, 
[•md  feel  ^tiutivd  if  a  door  sprang  ta 
I  in  the  quiet  hpusc*,  as  if  I  were  e&Tes- 

droppiiig ;  but  soon  I  censed  to  keaft 
bftbsurU^d  iii  ter  letter,  which  hegms  as 
tlii^  firit  did* 

'  To-day  I  begged  John  to  write,  and 
:  jou  to  come  here ,  I  could  not  write 
_  ou  iinoo  I  came  here  but  that  once, 
tiioi^  jour  letters  haTC  been  my  greni 
comfort,  and  I  added  a  few  words  of  en- 
treaty to  hid,  because  I  am  dyin|:i  and 
it  seems  as  if  1  must  see  you  before  I 
die ;  yet  I  fear  the  letter  may  not  reach 
you,  or  you  may  be  &iek ;  and  for  that 
reason  I  write  iiow»  to  teO  you  how  ter- 
rible a  neoesdiy  urged  me  to  persuade 
jou  to  ffiiob  a  journey.  I  can  write  but 
little  at  m  tune,  my  side  i&  m  painful ; 
they  call  it  Hlow-ooDftumption  here,  but  I 
kxtow  better;  the  heart   within  mft  is 

tamed  to  etone,  I  felt  it  then Ah  I 

you  £66  mr  mind  wandered  In  that  last 
line  J  it  stul  wiU  return  to  the  old  theme, 
like  a  fufi^e  tune,  such  as  we  hud  m  the 
Plaiufield  Einging- school.  I  remember 
one  that  went,  *  The  Lord  is  just,  is  juj?1, 
is  just  J — la  He  ?  Dear  Uncle,  I  must 
hvgiti  at  the  begiuniDg.  or  you  n^?er 
witl  know.  I  wrote  you  from  St  Louies 
did  1  not  ?  I  metmt  to.  From  there, 
wd  had  a  dreary  journey,  not  so  bad  to 
Fort  LeaTenworth,  but  afier  that  inex- 
preegiUly  dreary,  and  i^t  with  tokens  of 
the  dead,  whp  perished  before  us.  A 
long  rt^oeh  of  prairie,  day  after  day, 
and  night  after  night ;  grass^  and  skji 
and  giates ;  grass,  and  ikj,  and  giaT^s ; 
till  1  hardly  know  whether  the  life  I  drag- 
ged along  was  hfe  or  death,  as  the 
thirsty,  feverish  days  wore  on  into  the 
awful  and  breattdess  mght^  when  eTCiy 
creature  was  dead  a.^eep,  and  the  vefy 
■tarB  in  heaven  grew  dim  in  the  hot, 
wHeeuy  air — dreadful  days!  I  was  too 
gkd  tQ  wm  that  hitter  inland  sea,  blue 
at  the  fif«sh  lakem,  with  ita  gmy  i^landa 
of  bare  rock,  and  sparkling  sond  shcmii, 
etili  more  rejoieeu  to  come  upon  the 
City  ita^lf,  the  rows  of  quaint,  bare 
houses,  and  fiFueh  cool  water- sources, 
and,  over  aQ,  near  enough  to  rert  both 
eyes  and  heart,  the  sun-lit  mountains, 
*  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land/ 

"  I  Hked  my  new  hou*e  well.  It  was 
too  large  for  our  need,  but  pleasanter 
for  ita  airiness,  and  the  ^^  thing  I  did, 
was  to  plant  a  littlo  hop-vine^  tliat  I 


had  brought  all  the  way  with  such  great 
oare,  by  the  east  porch*  I  wanted 
eomethiiig  like  Flain£eld  in  my  borne. 
I  donH  lamw  why  I  linger  so,  I  must 
write  faster,  for  I  grow  weak  all  the 
time.  • 

**  I  liked  the  City  very  well  for  awhile; 
the  neighbors  were  kind,  and  John 
more  than  that,  I  could  not  be  unhap- 
py with  him 1  thought.     We  had  a 

pretty  garden,  for  another  man  had  own* 
ed  the  honse  before  us,  and  'wo  had 
not  to  begin  every  thing.  Onr  nert  door 
neighbor^  Mrs.  Colton,  vras  good  and 
kind  to  me,  so  was  her  daughter  Liz^, 
a  pretty  girl,  with  fair  hair,  Tery  fair, 
I  wonder  John  liked  it  after  mine. 
The  £ral  g?reat  shock  I  had  was  at  a 
Morm^i  meeting.  I  cannot  very  well 
remember  the  ceremony,  because  I  grew 
so  fain  t ;  but  I  would  not  faint  away  lest 
some  one  j^hould  see  me,  I  only  remem- 
ber that  it  was  Mr*.  t*olton's  huiband 
with  another  wife  being  "sealed''  to  him, 
es  th  ey  gay  here ,  Yon  don* t  kn  ow  w  hat 
that  means,  Uncle  Field ;  it  is  one  part 
of  this  rcH^non  of  Satan,  that  any  man 
tnay  have,  if  ho  will^  three  or  four  wives, 
perh a p s  more.  I  only  know  that  sh ame - 
less  man,  with  grown  daughter p,  and 
the  hair  on  his  head  snow-white,  boa 
taken  two,  and  fais  own  wife,  a  firm  be- 
liever in  thi?^ faith!  looks  on  calmly, 

and  hves  with  them  in  pesca.  I  kmm 
that,  and  my  soul  sickened  with  disguiit. 
but  I  did  nc^t  fear ;  not  a  thought^  not 
a  dream,  not  a  shadow  of  fear  ettM^ed 
me,  I  iihould  have  despised  myself  for- 
ever if  the  idea  had  stained  my  sonl ; 
my  husband  was  my  husband, — mine — 
before  God  and  man  I  and  our  child 
was  in  heaven;  how  glad  I  was  elm 
could  never  be  a  Mormon  ! 

*•!  was  sorry  for  Mrs.  Colton,  though 
eho  did  not  need  it,  and  when  I  saw 
John  leaning  over  their  gate,  or  smoking 
in  the  porch  with  the  old  man,  I  thought 
be  felt  K>,  too,  and  I  was  gkd  to  ee© 
bim  more  ioeiable  than  crer  he  was  in 
the  States.  After  awhile  he  did  not 
fimoke,  hut  talked  with  Elder  Colton, 
and  tfien  would  come  home  and  expoimd 
out  of  the  liook  of  Mormon  to  me. 
I  wa^  very  glad  to  have  bim  earnest  is 
his  religion,  but  I  could  not  be.  Then 
be  grew  very  thoughtful,  and  had  a 
silent  fit,  but  I  took  no  notice  of  it, 
though  I  think  now  he  meant  to  leave  me, 
but  1  began  to  pine  a  little  for  home, 
and  when  I  worked  in  the  garden,  and 
trained  the  vines  about  our  verandah. 
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I  used  to  wish  ho  would  help  me  as  he 
did  Lizzy  Colton,  but  I  still  remembered 
how  good  he  was  to  pity  and  help  them. 

•*  Oh  fool !  yet,  I  had  rather  be  a  fool 
over  again  than  have  imagined — that  I 
am  glad  of,  even  now — I  did  not  onoe 
suspect. 

••But  one  day — I  remember  every  little 
thing  in  that  day— even  the  slow  ticking 
of  the  clock,  as  I  tied  up  my  hop- vine ; 
and  after  that  I  went  into  the  garden, 
and  sat  down  on  a  little  bench  under  the 
gprapo-trollis,  and  looked  at  the  moun- 
tains. How  beautiful  they  were!  all 
purple  in  the  shadow  of  sunset,  and  the 
sky  golden  neen  above  them,  with  one 
scarlet  cloud  floating  slowly  upward :  I 
hope  I  shall  never  see  a  red  cloud  again. 
Presently,  John  came  and  sat  by  mo,  and 
I  laid  my  head  on  his  shoulder;  I  was 
so  glad  to  have  him  there— it  cured  my 
home-sickness ;  once  or  twice  ho  began 
to  say  something,  and  stopped,  but  I  did 
not  mind  it.  I  wanted  him  to  see  a  low 
line  of  mist  creeping  down  a  caflon  in  the 
mountains,  and  I  stood  up  to  point  it  out ; 
so  he  rose,  too,  and  in  a  strange,  hurried 
way,  began  to  say  something  about  the 
Motmon  faith,  and  the  duties  of  a  be- 
liever, which  I  did  not  notice  either  very 
much — I  was  so  full  of  admiring  the 
scarlet  cloud — when,  like  a  sudden 
thunder-clap  at  my  ear,  I  heard  this 
quick,  resolute  sentence :  *  And  so,  ac- 
cording to  the  advice  and  best  judgment 
of  the  Saints,  Elizabeth  Colton  will  be 
sealed  to  me,  after  two  days,  as  my 
spiritual  wife.* 

*•  Then  my  soul  fled  out  of  my  lips,  in 
one  cry — I  was  dead — my  heart  turned 
to  a  stone,  and  nothing  can  melt  it !  I 
did  not  speak,  or  sigh,  but  sat  down  on 
the  bench,  and  John  talked  a  great  deal ; 
I  tliink  ho  rubbed  my  hands  and  kissed 
me,  but  I  did  not  feel  it.  I  went  away, 
by-and-by,  when  it  was  dark,  into  the 
house  and  into  my  room.  I  locked  the 
door  and  looked  at  the  wall  till  morning, 
then  I  went  down  and  sat  in  a  chair  tul 
night;  and  I  drank,  drank,  drank,  like 
a  fever.  All  the  time  cold  water,  but  it 
nevf»r  reached  my  thirst.  John  came 
home,  but  he  did  not  dare  touch  me ;  I 
was  a  dead  corpse,  with  another  spirit 
in  it — not  his  wife — she  was  dead,  and 
gone  to  heaven  on  a  bright  cloud.  I 
remember  being  glad  of  that. 

•♦  In  two  days  more  he  had  a  wife,  and 
I  was  not  his  any  longer.  I  staid  up 
•tairs  when  he  was  in  the  house,  and 
looked  my    door,    till,   after  a  great 


many  days,  I  began  to  feel  sorry  for 
him.  Oh!  how  sorry!  for  I  knew — I 
know — ^he  will  see  himself  some  dsy 
with  my  eyes,  but  not  till  I  die.  Thn 
I  foimd  my  lips  full  of  blood  one  morn- 
ing, and  that  pleased  me,  for  I  knew  it 
was  a  promise  of  the  life  to  come :  now 
I  should  go  to  heaven,  where  there  aren't 
any  Mormons. 

••  I  believe,  though,  people  were  kind 
to  me  all  the  time ;  for  I  remember  they 
came  and  said  things  to  me,  and  one 
shook  me  a  little  to  see  if  I  felt ;  and 
one  woman  cried.  I  was  glad  of  that, 
for  I  couldn't  cry.  However,  after  three 
months,  I  was  better :  worse,  John  said 
one  day,  and  he  brought  a  doctor,  but 
the  man  knew  as  well  as  I  did — so  he 
said  nothing  at  all,  and  gave  me  some 
herb  tea ; — tell  Aunt  Mcurtha  that. 

*'  Then  I  could  walk  out  of  doors,  but 
I  did  not  care  to :  only  once  I  smelt  the 
hop-blossoms,  and  that  I  could  not  bear, 
so  I  went  out  and  pulled  up  my  hop- 
vino  by  the  roots,  and  laid  it  out,  all 
straight,  in  the  fierce  sunshine ;  it  died 
directly.  In  the  winter  John  had  another 
wife  scaled  to  him ;  I  heard  somebody 
say  so ;  he  did  not  tell  me,  and  if  hehad  I 
could  not  help  it.  I  found  he  had  taken 
a  little  adobe  house  for  those  two,  and 
I  knew  it  was  out  of  tenderness  for 
mjr  feelings  he  did  so.  Oh!  Uncle 
Field !  perhaps  ho  has  loved  me  all  this 
time  ?  I  know  better,  though,  than  that ! 
Spring  came,  aiid  I  was  very  weak,  and 
I  grew  not  to  care  about  any  thing ;  so 
I  told  John  he  could  bring  those  two 
women  to  this  house  if  he  wii«bed:  I 
did  not  care,  only  nobody  must  ever 
come  into  my  room.  He  looked  ashamed, 
and  pleased,  too ;  but  he  brought  them, 
and  nobody  ever  did  come  into  my  room. 
By-and-by  Elizabeth  Colton  brought  a 
lititlo  baby  down  sturs,  and  its  name 
was  Clara.  Poor  child!  poor  Utile 
Mormon  child !  I  hope  it  will  die  some 
time  before  it  grows  up ;  only  I  ^should 
not  like  it  to  come  my  side  of  heaven, 
for  it  had  blue  eyes  like  John's. 

*•  Then  I  grew  more  and  more  ill,  and 
now  I  am  really  dying,  and  no  letter 
has  come  from  you !  It  takesC  so  long 
— three  whole  months,  and  I  have  been 
more  than  a  year  in  the  house  with  John 
Henderson  and  the  two  women.  I  know 
I  shall  never  see  you,  but  I  must  speak. 
I  must,  even  out  of  the  grave ;  and  I 
keep  hearing  that  old  fugue.  'The 
Loni  is  just,  is  just,  is  just ;  the  Lord  is 
just  and  good !'    Is  He  ?     I  know  He 
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is;  but  I  forget  sometimesi.  Unclo 
Field!  vou  must  praj  for  John!  you 
must/  I  cannot  die  and  leave  him  in 
his  sins,  his  delusion :  he  does  not  think 
it  is  sin,  but  I  know  it.  Pray !  pray ! 
dear  Uncle:  don't  be  discouraged — do 
not  fear — ^he  will  be  undeceived  some 
time;  ho  will  repent,  I  know!  Tho 
Ijord  is  just,  and  I  will  pray  in  heaven, 
and  I  will  tell  Nelly  to,  but  you  most. 
It  says  in  the  Bible,  *  the  proyer  of  a 
righteous  man;'  and  oh!  I  am  not 
righteous !     I  should  not  have  married 


him;  it  was  an  imequal  yoke,  and  1 
have  borne  the  burden ;  but  I  loved  him 
so  much !  Uncle  Field,  I  did  not  keep 
myself  from  idols.  Pray !  I  shall  be 
dead,  but  he  lives.  Pray  for  him,  and, 
if  you  will,  for  the  little  child — ^because 
— I  am  dying.     Dear  Nelly ! — ^^ 

"Are  you  blotting  my  letter,  young 
man  ?*'  said  Parson  Field,  at  my  elbow, 
OS  I  deciphered  tho  last  broken,  tremb- 
ling line,  of  Ada's  stoiy .  *•  Hero  I  have 
been  five  minutes,  ana  you  did  not  hear 
mo  !**     I  really  had  blotted  the  letter! 


NOON    AND    MORNING. 


rpHEBE  are  gains  for  all  our  losses, 
-^    There  are  balms  for  all  our  pain ; 
But  when  youth,  the  dream,  departs, 
It  takes  something  from  our  hearts. 
And  it  never  comes  agtdn ! 


We  are  stronger,  and  are  better 

Under  manhood's  sterner  reign ; 
Still  we  feel  that  something  sweet 
Followed  youth  with  flying  feet. 
And  will  never  come  again ! 


ui. 

Something  beautiful  is  vanished, 
And  we  sigh  for  it  in  vain : 
We  behold  it  everywhere, 
On  the  earth,  and  in  the  air — 
But  it  never  comes  again! 
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SHOULD   WE   PEAR   THE   POPE? 


ONE  of  the  strong  impelling  causes  of 
the  current  movement  against  for- 
eigners is,  the  hereditary  aversion  of 
Protestants  to  the  Roman  Church.  It  is 
alleged,  that  the  doctrines  of  that  Church 
assort  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  inter- 
fere in  the  temporal  affairs  of  kingdoms 
and  states,  while  they  demand  for  him 
the  exclusive  allegiance  of  its  members ; 
and,  consequently,  that  no  one  profess- 
ing those  doctrines  can  yield  an  honest 
allegiance  to  any  other  power. 

We  propose  to  inquire  how  far  these 
positions  are  true ;  and,  if  true,  to  what 
extent,  and  in  what  way,  we  ought  to 
resist  their  dangers. 

Before  doing  so,  it  may  bo  proper  to 
premise,  that  we  have  not  been  educated 
to  any  overweening  estimate  of  the 
claims  of  the  CuthoUc  Church.  On  the 
contrary,  our  studies,  observations,  and 
general  habits  of  thought,  have  led  us 
into  convictions  decidedly  and  utterly 
hostile  to  its  theories  of  government  as 
well  as  to  its  creeds.  It  seems  to  us  a 
singular  mixture  of  fanaticism,  tyranny, 
cunning  and  devout  religion.  We  are 
sensible,  too,  of  its  many  means  of  influ- 
ence, and  of  the  vast  prestige  with 
which  it  addresses  itself  both  to  the 
imagination  and  reason  of  men.  Its 
venerable  age,  connecting  it  with  the 
most  ancient  and  splendid  civilizations. 
Oriental,  Grecian,  Roman,  and  feudal; 
but,  survivhig  them  all,  amid  tlie  fiercest 
tempests  of  time,  as  the  pyramids 
have  triimiphed  over  the  sand-storms 
of  the  desert,  where  the  hundred-gated 
cities  are  laid  in  ruins, — its  marvelous 
organization,  combining  the  solidest 
strength  with  the  most  flexile  activity, 
conciliating  the  wildest  fanatical  zeal 
with  the  coolest  intellectual  cunning, 
adapting  it  to  every  age,  nation,  and 
exigency,  and  enabling  it  to  piursue  its 
designs  with  continuous  and  varied 
forces; — ^its  imposing  ceremonies  and 
pantomimes,  which  seem  like  mummery 
to  the  stranger,  but  to  the  initiated  are 
signs  of  the  mighty  conquests  it  has 
achieved  over  the  mythologies,  the  rites, 
and  the  persecutions  of  antiquity,  as 
well  as  promises  of  the  consoling  grace 
which  will  again  sustain  it,  should  the 
hand  of  the  enemy  drive  it  once  more 
into  the  catacombs  and  the  caves;  its 
Inxurious,  yet  discriminating,  patronage 
of  art»  wmoh  has  preserved  to  us  so 


mnoh  of  all  that  is  best  in  art,  in  the 
touching  music,  the  lovely  paintinn, 
and  the  sublime  cathedrals  of  the  mid- 
dle-ago; and,  above  all,  the  unques- 
tionable ability  of  its  priests,  with  the 
long  line  of  noble  and  beautiful  spirits, 
Abelards,  Pascals,  and  Fenelons,  who 
have  illustrated  history,  by  their  cul- 
ture, their  piety  and  their  genius — 
these  are  elements  of  greatness  and 
power,  which  it  would  be  folly  as  well 
as  blindness  in  any  one  to  overlook 
or  deride.  But,  as  we  are  com-inced, 
also,  that  there  are  influences  stronger 
than  these, — the  influences  of  truth, — of 
the  soul  of  man, — of  the  spirit  of  the 
age,  in  its  present  developments,— of  the 

Erovidence  of  God,  which  has  estab- 
shed  a  moral  order  in  historj-,  we  are 
not  dismayed  by  the  amount  of  its  eccle- 
siastical pretension,  nor  disheartened 
by  any  seeming  facility  or  splendr  in 
its  temporary  successes. 

Least  of  all,  shall  we  allow  ourselves 
to  be  betrayed,  by  the  chronic  terrors 
of  Protestants,  into  an  unjust  judgment 
of  Catholics,  and  the  consequent  perpe- 
tration of  political  wrong.  We  are  too 
familiar  with  the  history  of  relipous 
controversy  to  be  hurried  away  by  "the 
furious  zeal  of  agitators,  who  regard 
it  as  their  special  mission  to  arouse  the 
world  to  a  proper  dread  of  the  abuses 
of  Popery.  They  are  sincere,  we  have 
no  doubt;  but  it  is  the  sincerity  of 
partisans,  not  of  judges.  They  have 
worked  their  impatience  of  error  up  to 
that  inflammatory  pitch,  where  convic- 
tion becomes  passion.  Of  tolerable  self- 
complacency  and  quietude,  in  other 
respects,  they  are  apt  to  be  shaken  out 
of  their  shoes  when  the  subject  of  the 
•*  Scarlet  Woman  "  is  broached.  It  has 
all  the  eflect  upon  them — ^wo  say  it  with 
reverence — of  the  red-rag  upon  some 
imperious  turkey,  who,  straightway, 
loses  his  solemn  port  and  digmty,  and 
rushes  wildly  to  the  battle. 

Even  the  more  temperate  polemics, 
on  the  Protestant  side  of  this  contro- 
versy, do  not  always  restrain  their 
ardor  at  judgment-heat.  Having  con- 
vinced themselves  that  Rome — not  eccle- 
siasticism  in  general,  but  the  particular 
branch  of  it  called  Rome — is  the  great 
Anti-Christ  of  Scripture,  they  inconti- 
nently belabor  her  with  every  variety  of 
Scriptural  reprobation.     AU  thg  mon- 
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MsIb  with  M^reti  bi>adi  and  ten 
*  liOfnfit  tiie  red  and  black  horses,  the 
eagles,  the  calves^  and  the  fiefj  ^jing 
serpents,  are  made  to  find  in  her  their 
liTtne-  resemblance,  while  ftbo  is  loudJj 
procUimed  to  be  the  man  of  perdition, 
— thfl  mother  of  harlots — -the  mystic 
Babylon,  who  make^i  thf  nations  **  drunk 
with  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fomi* 

''itt  happen  ?^  nnforttinately  for  the 
Church,  that  it  u  not  difficult  to  giTe 
pl&usibilitj  to  tbeae  tIpws,  ind,  to  some 
extentr  &  justiiicatJon  of  reiclionary 
hatt^edt,  from  the  records  of  histor7* 

'  Eedesiantical  annnU,  (and  the  same  is 
tme,  perhaps,  of  all  other  annaJs,)  tried 
hj  the  ^andard  of  existing  opinions, 
are  m  fall  of  whaterer  ia  insolent  in 
assumption*  corrupt  in  morals »  cunning 
and  trcaoher^us  in  fmiidt  and  detestable 
in  tjrannv,  that  a  mere  tjro,  with  a 
ct»e  to  make  onC,  might  druw  picturea 
from  them  that  would  frig-hten  a  coDeg© 
of  car^nolis  and  much  more  a  conclave 
of  crednloQi  zealot?*  Dip  iiiti>  these 
annals  anywhere,  but  especially  into 
what  relates  to  the  doings  from  the  ninth 
to  the  fifteenth  centiirie»,  and  how  much 
wickedness  of  every  kisd  you  jnectf 
What  audacity,  licentiouenf^ss,  super* 
stition,   ignorance,   fmud»  iipro4ir,   and 

ijaeml    ferocity    of    persecution!     The 

mitd  power  of  the  Papacy,  as  it  is 
describod  b  the  popular  histories,  seems 
to  lieatride  those  ages,  like  a  gig;antic 
spectro  of  the  Brocken.     It  rises  before 

■  us  as  something  a^ul,  mysteTioiif,  aud 
desolating/  Removed,  as  we  aiv  by 
nun  J  getieiTitions,  from  the  scenes  of  ha 
B«stlofn«  w©  still  see  the  flash  of  its  light- 
nin^f!,  and  still  hear  the  roar  of  its 
thundirs,  as  the  bolts  fall  swift  and  ter- 
rihle  about  the  heads  of  emperofft  and 
kings.  In  its  (juietest  times,  our  eyes 
are  haunted  with  idstons  of  bloody- 
hands  ;  ^e  air  is  sultry  with  a  feeling 
of  oppression ;  and  the  soul,  in  its  recoil 
fern  the  gloom  and  sorrow  that  darkens 
Olid  aobs  around  it,  loses  Aeose  of  the 
trii0  prapt>rtions  of  thingi,  sad  fiin- 
cies  that  all  was  ertl  then,  and  nothing 
good. 

But,  take   up    any   party  or    prin- 
cipJo,    in    an    unMendly    aphrit,     to 


tzace  its  s£iiitic^s  umong  the  parties 
and  prindpleB  of  former  times,  and 
immediatelj  you  may  place  it  in  dis- 
reputable oompany.  Thus,  you  mar 
iUujtnite  monarchy  by  the  eic esses  of 
the  Oriental  kings  or  the  Boman  Cesar s  i 
you  may  make  aristocracy  i^sponsible 
for  the  nobles  of  the  middle  ages  i  and 
detnncrucy  for  the  peaeant-wars  and 
French  revolutions  oi  a  later  day.  A 
prson,  opposed  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Imid,  miglit  say  that  it  in  fitili  an  uure- 
t>eaLed  canon  with  her  that  papists  and 
dissenters  may  be  choked  to  death  for 
their  crrrtrs.f  Another,  apposed  to  Cal- 
vini^m,  would  show  CaJvin,  Beso,  and 
Melaiicthon  urging  the  incremation  of 
*Servetus»  A  third  would  tell  us  of  tlv© 
Huguenots  roasting^  papal  priests,  while 
they  were  them^ilvL^-?  rihiged  with  the 
fires  of  St-  Burtholi  JiiiL  w ;  or  of  the  Scotch 
parhameut«  with  eight  thoiisiiud  Scotch- 
men dead  at  the  hands  of  the  Btnaitsi 
decreeing  death  sgatnit  the  professioti 
of  Epi^opacy ;  or,  of  the  good  Puritans, 
fiying  to  the  wildeniei<s  to  6ftcip«  and 
to  establish  spiritual  degpotisBi,  In 
shorty  no  sect  or  party  can  look  with  en- 
tire complacency  upon  the  deeds  of  its 
auecston»i  and  no  sect  or  party  has  a 
right  to  interpret  the  great  lessons  of 
history  in  a  narrow,  sectarian  spirit. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  Ca- 
tholics are  criticised  too  entirely  in 
this  one-eided  way*  Their  opjKjnents, 
drawing  a  drag-net  thfough  the  impure 
atiBiims  of  the  middle- ages,  bespatter 
tiiem  with  all  the  rubbish  that  the  casi 
brin|^  up.  It  is  forgotten  that  those 
ages  were  acjes,  in  many  respectt*,  of  the 
grossest  barbarism  mid  blinilnt*^!? ;  that 
anarchy  and  outr^e  n;igned  every- 
where ;  that  opiuioo  was  imfonxiad  omd 
authoritieii  at  war;  and  that  if  tho  oon- 
duct  of  tlie  hierarchy,  stretching  acnm» 
such  long  periods  of  general  violence, 
exhibits  much  that  is  rapacious,  cruel, 
and  malignant,  it  was  often  redeemed 
by  the  valuable  services  which  tho  smai^ 
hierarchy  rendered  to  thfi  cause  of  Isara- 
iug,  of  art,  of  social  discipline,  of  pop- 
ular progress,  and  European  unity. 
Tho  represeutationg,  therefor<%  which 
dwell  upon  the  evils  of  those  times  ex- 
clusively, are  violent  daubs  or  grotesque 
caricatures,  and  not  historical  picttirci*. 


*  In  thte  appUeAlloD,  1i£P«f^*r,  «r  ftis  emt  ■jmlwb  df  Ui*  Ap«»l7pM  to  wtwl  *t«iil».  ii 
■pfHlul  tmC^,  tbrj  b&r?  th»  lUntljioii*  |Hfi»diit  6f  nuU,  Pttrveb,  M&cliUreUi*  and  v>\ 
«hA  UrmA  In  ihm  prerfoBS  tcntury- 
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They  remind  us  of  certain  galleries  in 
Italy,  where  the  walls  teem  with  fagots, 
stakes,  ^dirons,  broiling  martyrs,  and 
a  horrible  array  of  distorted  human 
anatomy,  unrelieved  by  one  sweet  face 
or  a  single  smiling  landscape. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  palliate  the 
horrid  deeds  of  ancient  churchmen,  nor 
to  disguise  the  lessons  of  history,  but 
we  think  that,  at  this  late  day,  ecclesias- 
tical battles  might  be  fought  with  other 
weapons  than  those  the  illustrious  Molly 
Seagrim  used  when  she  drove  her  neigh- 
bors out  of  the  sacred  enclosure  with 
thigh-bones,  skulls  and  bits  of  old  tomb- 
stone. History  is  only  instructive  when 
it  is  read  in  the  light  of  philosophy.  We 
cannot  properly  use  its  events  as  isola- 
ted facts,  nor  judge  of  the  characters  it 
presents  us  by  the  standards  of  modem 
opinion .  Every  a^  and  nation  must  be 
viewed  in  its  pecuhar  relations.  Every 
age  and  nation  has  its  own  methods  and 
ito  own  ideas.  The  boy  is  not  the  man ; 
the  man  of  the  ninth  century  is  not  the 
man  of  the  nineteenth  ;  and  tiio  etiquette 
of  the  court  of  Queen  Victoria  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  court  of  Queen  Pomore. 
That  which  might  have  been  good  gov- 
ernment, in  one  time  and  place,  would  be 
very  bad  government  in  another  time 
and  place,  and  a  course  of  conduct 
which  seems  simply  impudent  and  senile 
in  GregoiT  XVI.,  may  have  been  ex- 
alted and  beneficial  in  Gregory  VII. 

These  remarks,  common-place  as  they 
are,  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
particular  question  before  us — the  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Popes — which  is  com- 
monly treated  as  if  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  could  be  revived,  and 
old  Hildebrond — true  son  of  fire  as  he 
was  named — start  again  ^m  the  grave 
where  ho  has  rested  nearly  a  thousand 
yecurs.  But  this  is  a  grave  mistake. 
That  power,  as  we  shdl  show,  is  no 
longer  a  present  terror,  but  a  simple 
historical  phenomenon.  It  had  its  ori^ 
gin  in  the  inevitable  circumstances  and 
necessities  of  society,  at  a  particular 
stage  of  its  progress,  and,  havmg  served 
its  ends,  sometimes  salutary  and  some- 
times quite  otherwise,  it  has  been  dis- 
missed by  a  kind  Providence  to  the 
limbo  of  things  not  wanted  on  earth. 

This  proposition  we  now  proceed 
very  succinctly  to  illustrate,  by  refer- 
ence to  a  few  prominent  historical  facts, 
on  the  origin  and  culmination  of  the 
papal  power : — 

1.  The  foundation  of  every  temporal 


or  spiritual  enormity,  into  which  the 
Church  was  destined  to  run,  was  laid  in 
the  opinion,  which  early  obtained,  that 
Christ  had  founded  an  external  insjtitu- 
tion,  to  be  the  medium  of  the  new  and 
divine  life.  It  was  not  only  an  unavoid- 
able inference  from  this,  in  logic,  that 
such  a  body  should  be  supreme  in  its 
moral  authority,  but  it  was  also  an  una- 
voidable practical  deduction  that  the 
administrators  of  its  ordinances  should 
become  among  the  most  wealthy  and 
powerful  personages  in  secular  society. 

2.  The  conversion  of  Constantine 
added  prodigiously  to  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  Church,  but,  most  of  all, 
by  conferring  judicial  and  civil  juris- 
diction upon  the  bishops.  His  suc- 
cessors pursued  the  same  policy,  with 
some  exceptions,  and  anybody  who  will 
read  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian 
codes,  will  see  that  the  elergy,  long 
before  the  fifth  century,  were  iu  the 
possession  of  large  patrimonies,  were 
poined  in  the  civil  and  financial  admin- 
istration of  the  provinces,  were  judges 
in  the  courts  allowed  to  decree  temporal 
penalties,  and  often  took  part  in  the 
imperial  coimcils. 

3.  In  the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical 
rank,  following  generally  tlie  political 
divisions  of  the  Empire,  the  preeminence 
fell,  of  course,  to  the  See  of  the  impe- 
rial city, — the  foremost  city  of  the 
world.  Its  local  position,  fortified  by 
old  renown  and  the  traditions  of  St 
Peter's  special  favor,  made  it  a  center 
of  attraction  and  reverence  to  the  faith- 
ful everywhere,  but  particularly  to  the 
churches  among  the  barbarians,  which 
its  zeal  had  planted,  and  which  were 
ever  eo^er  to  testify  their  respect  and 
submission  to  the  venerable  mother. 

4.  When  the  Empire  was  transferred 
to  the  East — an  event  that  ought  to 
have  diminished  the  importance  of  the 
Boman  Church — it  happened  that  the 
distractions  of  the  times  turned  that 
event  into  an  occasion  of  its  increasing 
power.  The  Emperors,  Q^>sorbed  in 
their  eastern  trouUes,  left  the  Church 
almost  the  only  authority  in  the  western 
provinces.  Their  representatives,  the 
miserable  exarchs,  for  tlie  most  part 
plunderers  and  despots,  could  not  rival 
the  priests  in  the  anections  of  the  peo- 
ple. As  the  imperial  authority  grew 
weaker,  therefore,  the  authority  of  the 
Roman  Bishop  grew  stronger.  The 
senate,  as  well  as  the  popmaoe,  came 
to  regard  him  as  their  true  head ;  so  that 
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tlie  Emperor,  no  louger  &bte  to  oontrol 
his  ftlfoiTs,  and  glad  of  the  asn^artce  of 
10  ffmineDt  and  ludueDtial  a  lioQteQ&nt, 
readOj  ooDfirtoied  the  powers  which 
nece^si^,  no  1ms  thaD  geneTal  consent, 
had  conierrod> 

5.  Who'll,  finally,  the  Popw  tbi^w  off 
the  r^in^  of  the  Emperorm  and  inTit«*d 
the  King  of  tiie  Franks  to  proteci  them 
from  the  savage  mcursioDs  of  the  Lorn* 
bards,  it  was  clear  that  the  Emperors 
were  too  weak  to  defend  and  rfftain  the 
ItalMii  proifinceji*,  and  the  eii^ncy 
abfiolat^ljr  rcqmred  an  estmordinarj 
inierrention.  The  poHcj  of  Bt^^en 
It.  and  Adrian  L,  then*  which  gare 
gfteat  extension  to  the  temporal  wto- 
retgnity  ol  the  Popes,  was  quite  In- 
eTitable  under  the  circ utn^tance  s .  They 
stepped  in  to  cave  fsiwiety  at  a  time 
when  there  was  nobiHJj  else  in  a  posi- 
tion, or  baring  the  wiM,  to  do  lo ;  and 
Pepin  and  Charlemagne,  a^  the  actual 
oonanerors  of  the  Jjomhards,  when  they 
oonnrmed,  hy  eolemn  grants,  the  pos- 
aeasioua  of  St.  Peter,  gave  the  only 
oonstitntioDal  ?anction>  known  to  thi,^ 
laws  of  the  epoch  t  to  what  wns  held  liy 
the  more  legicLmate  title  of  ability,  vir- 
toft,  lemGe,  and  the  taidt  comont  of 
tliepeople* 

6*  lu  the  mtdftt  of  the  tnrbnlent  and 
almost  anarchical  feudal  socictr.  tine 
Pope  appearwi>  not  only  as  a  t*tinec 
among  princes,  but  as  a  l*rinee  superior 
to  all  princest  ^J  virtue  of  his  peculiar 
0OClii«ifi£^oal  emineiice.  He  was  natu- 
r^lT  ipsortcd  to  as  an  umpire  m  the 
settlement  of  di^at^s,  and  lai;pe  fiefs 
were  abided  to  his  jnrisdiction,  either  to 
propitiate  his  fsTOr  or  as  a  reward  for 
uistingtii&hed  senrioes.  As  the  laws  of 
the  Roman  empire,  moreoyer,  had  been 
principally  retained  in  the  monarohies 
which  »\«?eeeded  it,  all  the  immunities 
and  priiflleges  of  the  clergy  were  prc- 
aerved,  and  even  extended,  and  tJicir 
intimate  assoeiatton  with  tlie  temporal 
power  enlareed. 

7»  The  Hcdy  See,  at  once  the  center  of 
religion  and  learning,  was  also  the  only 
anthonty  fif  any  kind  imi verbally  ac- 
knowledged. I'he  Princes,  at  war  per- 
petually amount  th«^mselve»,  each  in 
turn  invoked  its  aid  against  the  en- 
croachments  of  his  neighb4>rs.  They 
were  all  eqnally  solicitous  to  secure  its 
faYor*  even  to  the  extent  of  conipenting 
to  do  homage  for  their  kingdoms?,  as  if 
they  were  held  from  the  Popts  Nor 
weca   the  Popes,    who«e    conduct  ex- 


hibited a  ^ingolaf  mLitiire  of  jcealons 
piety  and  worldly  ambition^  bojckward  tn 
accepting  a  vassalage  tendered  alike 
bom  motives  of  interest  and  devotion > 
In  proof  of  die  atata  of  feeliag,  we 
may  mentton  ^at,  when  the  cnmdet 
came  on,  sovereigns  and  ooldiaia  alike, 
i^gardiug  the  Popes  as  tfao  Dataml 
leaders  of  the  great  religions  wafi., 
often  placed  their  persons  and  pr»>per- 
ties  under  their  protection.  Political 
affairs  were  arranged  in  the  Pop«;'s  pre* 
aeiice«  treatieii  concluded^  routoa  of 
maroli  aeketed,  and  questions  of  pt«- 
oadence  dedded. 

8,  The  right  to  depoae  piinces,  how- 
erer,  grew  more  directly  out  of  the 
power  of  excommunication,  whicb  the 
Church  had  asserted  from  the  earliei^t 
times.  At  first,  this  ban  worked  only  a 
forfeiture  of  eodesiaaticaL  rights,  but 
after  the  ^fverei^a  took  the  Chwrch  in 
hand,  civil  disabditiea  wiere  atiai^lL^il  In 
its  infiiction.  The  nnhapp 
who  incurred  it,  was  not  onh   -  i 

of  tlie  a^^emblies  of  the  iaithfui,  and 
banished  their  pocicty,  but  he  was  de- 
clared civilly  dead,  and  hU  (Ugnitie<s 
rights^  and  possession.^,  fell  away  from 
him,  like  loaves  from  a  tree  srnitton  by 
the  lightning.  All  the  U^gisliition  of 
the  piincea  concurred  in  giving  validity 
to  eocWdastical  laws,  mid  in  con^ntng 
the  jnrii?*lictiou  of  bishops  by  civic 
penaltte^«  When  the  Popee,  therefore, 
insL^ng  upon  the  impartiality  of 
God's  judgment^),  which  could  make 
no  distinction  between  peasant  and 
prince,  applied  the  same  ban  to  aove- 
reigns  which  they  applied  to  serf^« 
thfy  exercised  a  power  to  which  the 
sovereigns  themselves  had  consented, 
and  who!^  legitimacy  they  never  quea- 
tionod  as  to  its  general  groundflt  fixid 
only  as  to  the  justice  of  its  application 
in  the  particular  i 


Thus,  Innumerable  otrcmnstancea  tn 
the  political  relations,  the  external  eveiitSt 
and  the  mond  opinions  of  the  time,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  tbo»e  tremendous 
a^^'rtions  of  supremo  temporal  sover- 
eignty, which  were  begun  by  Gregory 
VlL,  in  his  dejiosytion  of  Henry,  and 
continued  with  vigor,  for  two  or  three 
centorics,  by  his  sucoessors.  They  are 
cij«nm>tiinces  which  do  not  wholly  ac- 
quit the  Pojies  of  the  charge  of  usurp- 
ation^ but  which  jet  show  that  their 
oondttet  was  not,  a«it  is  often  reprcflent- 
ed  to  have  been,  utterly  indefetmble. 
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There  was  a  color  of  law  even  for  their 
most  high-handed  interferences,  sanc- 
tioned as  lliey  were  by  the  political 
constitution  of  the  ago,  no  less  than 
by  its  prevailing  religious  convictions. 
But,  without  entering  into  the  merits  of 
the  particular  disputes  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperors,  from  the  . 
eleventh  to  the  fourteenth  centuries,  we 
are  free  to  say,  in  behalf  of  the  Church, 
that  corrupt  as  its  doctrines  now 
seem  to  us,  gross  as  were  the  de- 
partures of  its  ritual  from  the  simplicity 
of  Scripture,  and  extraordinary  and 
arrogant  as  the  temporal  assumptions  of 
its  pontiffs  appear  m  our  wholly  diflfer- 
ent  state  of  society  and  sentiment,  it 
represented  the  better  cause  in  nearly 
all  its  mediaeval  political  struggles.  It 
curbed  the  otherwise  unlimited  ferocity 
of  the  princes ;  it  was  often  a  general 
peace-maker ;  it  vindicated  the  princi- 
ple of  election,  as  against  the  hereditary 
principle ;  and  it  proclaimed  the  superi- 
ority of  the  moral  order  to  a  regime  of 
mere  brute  materialism  and  arbitrary 
self-will.  That  it  was  also  guilty  of 
awful  inconsistencies,  no  one  can  deny 
but  a  devotee  of  its  universal  infaUi- 
bility. 

Yet,  as  this  system  of  conjoint  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  authority  had  its 
rise  in  the  circumstances  of  Uie  time,  so 
it  had  its  fall  in  its  own  inherent  weak- 
ness. Viewed  absolutely,  it  was  a  vio- 
lation of  both  reason  and  religion,  and 
was  only  provisionally  good.  At  the 
hight  of  its  prevalence,  then,  it  was  al- 
ready dissolving.  Firstly,  it  could  not 
escape  reflecting  minds,  thatevery  resort 
to  force,  direct  or  indirect,  by  a  body 
professing  a  spiritual  origin  and  genesis, 
was  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  its 
nature  and  end,  and  these  minds  must 
have  been  more  or  less  openly  at  war  with 
the  policy  of  the  Church.  Li  the  second 
place,  tlie  enormous  wealth  which  flow- 
ed into  its  treasury,  in  consequence  of 
its  vast  temporal  sway,  must  have 
corrupted  the  clergy,  and  lost  them  the 
respect  of  the  more  severe  and  pure  of 
their  own  order  as  well  as  that  of  the 
laics.  And  then,  again,  the  possession 
of  a  great  and  almost  uncontrolled 
power,  degenerates  inevitably  into  a 
two-fold  source  of  abuses ;  firstly,  in 
that  it  becomes  a  lure  to  all  kinds 
of  selfish  and  reckless  ambition,  and 
secondly,  in  that  it  gets  impatient  of 
resistance,  and  persecutes  instead  of 
persuading. 


Accordingly,  we  see  many  examples  of 
the  operation  of  all  these  principles,  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  which,  indeed,  kept  pace  with 
the  growing  domination  of  the  luerarchj. 
Internal  corruption  and  external  out- 
rage bred  resistance,  both  within  and 
without,  and,  when  Boniface  VIII. 
entered  upon  his  contest  with  Philip  le 
Bel,  of  France,  he  appeared  to  him^If 
and  to  his  friends  to  advance  with  all 
the  strength  of  the  great  Gregory ;  but, 
in  reality,  the  moral  and  popular  sup- 
port, which  had  been  the  strength  of 
Gregory,  had  already  collapsed.  In 
the  south  of  France,  the  infamous  cru- 
sade against  the  Albigenses  had  detached 
a  niunerous  and  powerful  body ;  similar 
disaffections  had  estranged  the  whole  of 
Flanders ;  the  thoughts  which  shortly 
after  found  vent  in  the  immortal  poem 
of  Dante,  the  ffreat  father  of  Pro- 
testantism and  me  modem  era,  were 
fermenting  in  Italy;  distant  England 
was  heaving  with  the  birth  of  Wickliffe ; 
and  the  cultivators  of  ancient  learning, 
even,  had,  in  the  silence  of  the  monaste- 
ries, begun  to  manifest  an  abated  re- 
spect for  a  clergy  whose  vices  were  as 
conspicuous  as  they  were  dLsgraoefnl. 
Boniface  was  therefore  virtually  defeat- 
tod,  and,  in  his  defeat,  the  system  itself, 
received  a  fatal  blow.  Like  one  who 
came  after  him,  ho  might  have  exclaim- 
ed that  both  he  and  his  system  had  ven- 
tured too  far  upon  tho  sea  of  gbry, 
and  were  left — 

**  Weary  and  oU  with  service,  to  the  Acrcy 
Of  a  rude  atream,  that  must  forerer  hide  them." 

That  stream  was  the  awakening  life  of 
Christendom,  inside  and  outside  of  the 
Church,  which,  dissolving  the  Papacy 
into  the  great  and  damaging  **  western 
schism,"  ^thered  strength  from  the 
revival  of  hterature,  from  the  growth  of 
the  universities,  from  the  republican 
experiments  in  Italy,  from  the  Hussite 
rebellion,  from  tho  pra^atic  sanctions 
of  France,  from  the  quickening  activity 
of  commerce,  from  the  progress  of 
maritime  discovery,  and  the  disclosures 
and  inventions  of  science,  until,  finally, 
it  broke  over  Europe,  in  a  broad,  full 
tide,  as  the  Lutheran  Reformation. 

The  Temporal  Arm  made,  ever  and 
anon,  during  the  interval,  spasmodic 
effdrts  to  recover  its  ancient  energy; 
but  they  were  Hke  the  efforts  of  a  ser- 
pent to  strike,  when  its  back  is  broken. 
For  five  centuries,  now,  its  authority  has 
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iteadily  decliiiej — nor  wOl  it  ever  be 
reTiTei  We  should  as  m>on  think  of 
seeing  Europe  inradod  e^nin  by  tlie 
Arab^,  or  the  Chrbtian  nations  joined 
once  more  in  a  crusadc:  to  Jemsalom,  or 
'  the  philosophers  of  the  world  returning 
to  tOQ  study  of  alchemj — tiM  of  behold- 
ing the  rejuvenescence  of  the  middle- 
HgB  constitution  of  societj,  and  af  ita 
fosrter  brother,  the  old  Roman  coart. 
Even  the  reli^oui  influence  of  the 
Chorch,  by  which  alone   tti*  temporal 

Cmmjns  can  bo  su^tainedf  will  nere^ 
me  again  what  it  waji  before  the 
Eeformation <  It  is  true,  aa  M  r.  M ac au- 
lay,  in  \m  bnUiant  ess&j  ou  Rankers 
Hiatiory  of  the  Popee,  has  retnarkedT 
that  the  territorial  division  of  Europe, 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  Protest- 
anta^  is  the  same  now  as  it  was  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  centaty, — 
that  the  nations  whioh  were  Catholic 
then,  chiefly  the  Sontbem  or  Homanic, 
are  Catholic  stiU ;  and  those  which  were 
Protostants  tJieo*  chiefly  tiie  Northern 
or  Tt'Utonio  nations,  are  l*rote slants 
fitiU;  while  neither  C&tliolic  nor  Pro- 
testant has  mode  any  jiubs^tanlial  gains 
in  the  krge  debatalile  ground  in  the 
middle  of  Europe.  Bat  this  is  true 
onlv  geograpHcally^  as  Macanlay  him- 
flel/  more  than  intimates;  for  while 
the  physical  frontiers  of  either  cam]> 
h&Te  not  Miranced,  their  moral  and  in- 
tellectual advances  respectiTely  have 
hei^u  widely  different.  The  leading- 
Catholic  nations,  at  the  clone  of  the 
siiteenth  centurv,  were  Spain  and  Italy, 
and  these  hare  fallen  into  decay,  where- 
the  leading  Protestant  nations. 
h  E9  England  and  North  Germany, 
re  fthot  up  prodigiously  in  every  ele- 
ment of  vigor.  The  nations  which, 
before  LutheTr  commanded  the  civili^a- 
tiou  of  the  wurld,  were  nations  under 
tJie  c-(mtroi  of  Rome,  but  the  nations 
which  now  ocscnpy  that  eialted  posi- 
tion, pursue  their  ends  without  a  thought 
of  the  Church*  England,  North  Ger- 
many, and  the  Uuited  States,  are  open- 
ly Protestant ;  Russia,  aa  the  iisheritor 
of  Greek  c&tholicitT,  is  anti-Roman; 
while  France,  though  nomiuaUy  Catho* 
lie,  is  rather  sclentiiic  than  religfoua  in 
her  development,  ant!  is  preeiM?Iv  the 
i  nation,  under  her  renowned  Gallic  libc^r- 
tieB,  which  most  strenuously  respista  the 
papal  predominance?.      Now,  it  is  this 


superiority  of  tlie  Protestant  nations,  in 
intelligence,  activity,  wealth,  and  free- 
dom, which  secures  them  forever  from 
conquest,  and  which  will,  sooner  or  later, 
compel  tie  Catholic  natiotm  to  follow  m 
their  track.  It  is  Protestantism  which 
controls  civilization  and  the  ^tnre  des- 
tiny of  the  world. 

But,  exclaim  a  thousand  dissentient 
Toices,  in  the  face  of  this  reasoning  and 
all  these  facts,  Romanism,  by  its  own 
showing,  re  mains*  fore  vt-r  uuehajjgeahlo 
and  unchanged*  Tt$  prelates  and  its 
official  organs  adhere  as  teuaeiouiily  to 
the  temporal  suprt'maey  of  the  Pope 
now,  as  they  did  in  the  days  of  the 
Hohenstauflfen  and  John  Lackknd ; 
andt  whenever  and  wherever  they  can, 
will  hasten  to  enforce  its  claims. 

Now,  we  deny  the  truth  of  this  poii- 
tion,  and  we  scout  the  inferences  which 
are  attached  to  it,  to  frighten  us  out  of 
our  seven  senses. 

And,  in  the  first  place,  we  remark 
that  this  doctrine  is  not  an  established 
doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church*  It  is 
simply  a  senUntin  in  ecdfsiit^nn  un- 
adjudicated  question,  without  positive 
authority^  and  incumbent  upon  no  one^a 
faith,  A  Catholic  may  IwUeve  what 
ho  pleases  ou  that  sulycctf  and  yet  be 
a  good  Catholic;  be  may  utterly  deny 
all  manner  of  temporal  idlegianee  to 
the  Pope,  and  yet  be  a  giood  Catholic : 
iu  short,  the  only  allegiance  eipeet^d 
of  him,  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  is  a 
belief  of  Its  dogmas,  and  a  submissioa 
to  its  moral  discipline* 

In  reganl  to  the  ground  and  extent  of 
the  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,  two 
parties  esist,  and  bitve  long  pxisted,  in 
tlie  ChuTflu  The  first,  the  Ultramou- 
tauo  or  theological  ourty,  contend  tlmt 
the  Pope  and  Church  have  received,  im* 
mediately  from  God,  full  power  to  govern 
the  world,  both  in  spirituals  and  tempo- 
rals.*  In  its  naked  form,  however, 
this  theory,  started  by  John  of  Balis- 
bury,  in  "the  twelfth  ceutun%  found 
but  few  advocates;  but,  about  the 
close  of  the  sixteeutb.  Be  Harm  iu  and 
other  systematic  writers  modified  it 
into  this  shapes  that  the  Church  has 
received  from  G*>d,  directly  and  imme- 
diately, no  power  over  tem])omb,  but 
over  spirituals  solely ;  yet  this  power 
includes,  indirtcthf^  the  power  of  gov- 
erning temporals  when  the  good  of  re- 
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ligion  requires  it,  or  in  certain  extra- 
ordinary oases,  when  it  is  rendered  ne- 
cessary for  the  salvation  of  souls.  This 
is  the  sense  in  which  the  doctrine  is  held 
by  most  of  the  Ultramontanes,  though 
some  of  them  mo^fy  it  still  more,  so  as  to 
restrict  the  right  of  the  Church  to  a  sin- 
gle right  to  declare  the  cases  in  which  a 
sovereign  has  forfeited  his  authority,  and 
subjects  are  absolved  from  their  allegi- 
ance—as cases  of  conscience.  But  tiie 
Pope  can  use  no  direct  means  for  en- 
forcing this  declaration,  which  can  only 
be  put  in  execution  by  the  temporal 
order.  Mr.  Brownson,  who  is  more 
obstreperous  than  anybody  else  in  vindi- 
cating extreme  opinions,  denies  that  the 
Pope  can  interfere  generally  in  the  civil 
affairs  of  States,  or  resort  directly  to  the 
strong  arm.  For  that  he  must  appeal 
to  the  civil  authority.  **  The  Pope,"  ho 
says,  "does  not  make  the  law  under 
which  the  Prince  holds,  and  can  declare 
him  deposed  only  when  he  has  forfeited 
his  rights  by  the  law  under  which  ho 
still  holds.  The  act  of  deposition  is 
judicial,  not  legislative." 

The  old  direct  doctrine  survives  only 
with  a  few  extravagant  ninnies,  but  indi- 
rect Ultramontanism,  as  we  have  ex- 
plained it,  seems  at  present  in  the  ascend- 
ant among  the  higher  clergy  and  official 
organs  of  the  Church.  The  Popes  are 
supposed  to  incline  to  it  privately,  be- 
cause it  extends  their  prerogatives ;  yet 
the  briefs  of  Pius  VI.  and  Gregory 
XVI.  are  inconsistent  with  it.  The 
college  of  cardinals,  too,  favors  it,  be- 
cause every  cardinal  expects  some  time 
or  other  to  be  Pope:  the  Jesuits,  we 
believe,  swear  to  it,  and  a  majority  of 
other  religious  orders  receive  it,  toge- 
ther with  many  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  bishops,  some  of  the  German 
and  French,  and  the  leadinc  journals — 
such  as  the  Civiltd  Cattolica,  at  Home, 
the  Historische  Politische  BldtUr^  of 
Germany,  the  Univers  in  Paris,  the 
Dublin  Tablet,  and  Brownson's  Quar- 
terly' 

The  second  party,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Gallic  or  legist  party,  hold  that  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  are  equal- 
ly sovereign  in  their  respective  spheres, 
and  independent  of  each  other;  and  that 
the  Popes  and  Councils  which  have  in- 
terfered in  the  temporal  affairs  of  States 
have  done  so,  either  under  the  human 
and  constitutional  laws  of  the  epoch,  or 
from  an  erroneous  "^new  of  their  duty. 
The  Catholic  clergy  of  France,  in  1682, 


in  the  famous  Declarations,  wliich  are 
the  basis  of  the  Cisalpine  doctrine,  said, 
'*  Kings  and  soverei^s  are  not  subject- 
ed to  any  ecclesiastical  power,  by  tbe 
order  of  God,  in  temporal  things ;  and 
their  subjects  cannot  be  released  from 
their  obedience,  nor  absolved  from  their 
oath  of  allegiance."  These  declarations 
were  eloquently  defended  by  Bossuet. 
The  six  Cathohc  Universities,  consulted 
by  Pitt,  in  1789 — three  Spanish,  and 
three  French — took  this  view,  and  ear- 
nestly declared  that  **  neither  the  Cardi- 
nals, the  Pope,  nor  even  the  Church 
herself,  has  any  jurisdiction  or  power, 
by  divine  right,  over  the  temporals. of 
kings,  sovereigns,  or  subjects,"  &c. 
The  Irish  committee,  of  1792,  made  a 
similar  deposition,  in  behalf  of  all  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  was  repeat- 
ed before  the  House  of  Commons  by  all 
the  Irish  bishops  in  1826.  All  the  old 
Catholic  families  of  England  take  thifl 
view,  with  a  large  number  of  the  Ger- 
man and  French  bishops,  and  nearly  all 
of  those  in  the  United  States.  As  to 
the  laity  of  the  Church,  they  do  not 
bother  tiieir  brains  much  about  the  dis- 
pute ;  the  more  ignorant  of  them  cling- 
mg  to  the  Church  because  it  has  been 
their  father's  church,  and  the  nursing- 
mother  of  their  superstitions ;  and  the 
more  enlightened,  because  they  find,  in 
its  doctrines  and  ceremonies,  a  genuine 
solace  for  their  religious  feelings.  We 
may  regard  the  controversy,  on  tha 
whole,  then,  as  a  kind  of  drawn  battle — 
sometimes  one  party  is  in  the  ascendant 
and  sometimes  tiie  other — the  Ultramon- 
tanes seeming  to  carry  the  victory  al- 
ways in  numbers,  and  the  GaUicans 
always  in  argument;  but,  whether  the 
one  or  the  other  prevails,  it  need  be  no 
cause  to  us  either  of  extravagant  alarm 
or  extravagant  joy. 

For,  in  me  second  place,  we  remark, 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  opin- 
ion among  Catholics,  the  claim  of  the 
Popes  to  temporal  power  is  not  at  all 
formidable,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  world.  Churchmen  may  conceit 
what  they  please  about  the  unchangeable 
nature  of  the  Church,  but  the  fact  of 
reason  and  history  is  that  it  does  change, 
with  its  changes  of  place,  and  the  ad- 
vancing aspects  of  society.  It  is  no 
more  now,  what  it  wus  when  the  monk 
of  Clugni  caused  the  poor  German  Em- 
peror to  wait  his  insolent  leisure  three 
days  in  the  cold,  than  the  Knights  Tem- 
plars are  now  what  they  were  then.     It 
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Lb  otie  thtDr  at  Berlin  and  London*  tm^ 
AtiotJii^r  at  Valbdolid  or  Bolo^*  Tbe 
catechism  wbiob  it  circnktes  in  Frunce 
IB  not  the  catechbm  which  it  circuUtes 
in  Portngtd.  Nor  19  this  owing  to 
^licj  Hlone.  The  force  of  eircuin^ 
itttnci\*,  and  the  eiiMtng  tone  i>f  miui- 
nera  and  opinion^  cincuinsscribc,  snub, 
and  trrmssfonn  it  just  as  every  other  in- 
etitutiriT)  is  modilied  bv  the  medium  in 
wbieh  it  subsists.  What  the  Tupacy 
would  b<?»  til  en,  if  it  could,  is  a  question  of 
no  practiced  moment.  What  would  any 
i©ct  or  party  be,  if  imf«s£fmined  by  ad- 
verse partis  or  mcU  1  Sydoev  Smith 
well  say  & :  **  One  do«i  not  know  the  order 
or  description  of  men  in  whom  he  would 
Uke  to  confide^,  if  they  e^uld  do  as  tbey 
wotUd :  our  seounty  consisting  in  the 
fact  that  the  rest  of  the  wo  rid  won't  lot 
*mn,^*  Now,  the  rest  of  the  wurid  wiU 
Aot  allow  the  Pope,  nor  anjb<>dy  eUe, 
fo  do  &s  he  pleases,  let  him  want  to  ever 
ao  hndly ;  and,  until  tbe  Pope  particu- 
larly has  reconvertpd  the  worid  lo  Ca- 
tholicism, which  will  be  a  cons^i durable 
undertaking,  be  may  have  ilb  much  wiD 
to  tbimder  oa  he  Uke;?,  but  he  will  f  bun- 
der in  vain. 

Cou9tder  the  histofy  of  t!*e  papal  at- 
tempts lo  exert  even  a  limited  temporal 
a^itborilYH,  during  the  ia.st  three  eentu* 
riea !  The  Pope  rattled  away,  like  a 
good  fellow,  against  Louis  XIV. ^  but 
XjchiIs  was  tiamly  ciril  to  him,  kissing 
hia  feet,  as  Voltaire  aaya,  but  ^ing  up 
his  bands.  Ho  was  dr^dftilly  angry, 
again,  with  Philip  V*  of  Spain ;  but  bo 
could  not  binder  Pbijip  frum  g»mg  bis 
own  ^t,  nor  prevent  tbe  Corte**,  Eubjie- 
quentiy,  from  destroying^  the  monastic 
ingtitniions  and  confiscating  tbe  Church 
property*  He  tried  his  pow<;*r  on  Por- 
tugal^ and  was  impulsed  fttim  Portugal, 
just  Bs  if  it  had  been  Prntoptaut ;  i>n 
Venice,  and  the  Senate  disdained  his 
legate;  on  Aufttrta,  whither  he  went 
ptraoniLlly ,  but  was  complacently  bowed 
uorae  ttgatti;  and  on  Napideon,  wh<^ 
laoghed  at  him  and  used  him  aftcrwnj^dsT^ 

At  tlie  very  moment,  indeed^  in  .which 
we  pen  this  paragraph,  tbe  morning  pa- 
per, fresh  with  foreif^-n  news,  infomiif  us 
that  Spain,' — Catbohc  Spain  as  she  is 
called,  ov  way  of  eminence,  as  she  has 
been  called  these  thoueand  years, — 
where  the  Roman  Church  is  the  only 
Church  that  has  ever  been  recogniicd 
by  the  Btat»i  where  a  numerous  and 
influential  elern  are  paid  from  the 
treasury  of  the  State*  where  tiiey  enjoy 
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the  highest  rank  and  constdciatiou, 
where  the  entire  people^  in  faet,  aro 
proud  to  hail  their  monarch s  aa  Moat 
Catholic  Alajesties, — Spain,  we  say,  baa 
just  passed  a  law,  releasing  property  in 
mortmmn,  or*  in  other  wurdn,  turtitng 
into  mtmey  tbe  coiiHecrated  lands  and 
dwellings  of  the  clergy  and  the  relipious 
orders,  in  the  very  teeth,  too,  ot  tbe 
t^ope  and  aU  his  wire- workers  and  ad- 
herents I 

Indeed,  since  tbe  Restoration,  when 
the  allies  complimented  blm  with  de- 
vout pretences  and  apparent  obae* 
<|uiousne0H^  but  betrayed  him  to  the 
State  at  tbe  same  time,  not  a  govern* 
tni'nt  on  earth.  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
bus  treated  bis  temporal  boUnesa  with  a 
whit  more  decorum  than  is  due  to  an 
illustrious  prince — one  among  the  pow> 
era  of  Europe,  lliey  respect  hi  a  im- 
portant ecclesiaiilical  position,  and  the 
venerable  associations  by  which  his  See 
is  i^urrounded,  and,  as  far  as  their  sub- 
jeets  are  CatlioUc,  are  more  or  less 
tejider  of  giving  offense ;  but  thej  do 
not  succumb  one  tittle  t*>  any  right  or 
claim  of  his  tc*  meddle  with  their  civil 
interesfe*  On  the  contrarv,  tbey  re4«ent 
it  with  Instant  porcupine  imtability ,  One 
of  the  moBt  rec^^nt  Ultramontane  writers, 
lamenting  the  desuetude  into  which  tbe 
temporal  arm  baa  fallen,  says,  that  tbe 
worst  enemies  which  the  Church  has 
had  to  contend  with,  the  last  two  bun* 
dred  years,  have  not  been  either  Pro- 
testants or  Turks,  but  tbe  professedly 
Cathclic  governments  of  Europe,— 
"  These  nomiual  Catholic  sovereiens," 
he  says  lugubriously,  **  pnifessing  them- 
eelves  to  be  sons  of  tne  Church,  con- 
tnbuting*  it  may  be,  to  the  maLntetxance 
of  the  clergy,  and  to  the  pomp  and 
splendor  of  worship  ;  perhaps,  like  Louis 
XIV,,  going  so  far  as  to  tolerate  no 
wcirsbip  but  the  Catholic,  and  using  their 
military  force  to  suppresa  hostile  gecta, 
yet  const&ntiy  cncn>aching  on  the  eo- 
clegia.^Ucal  authority;  demanding  con- 
cession after  concegaion,  and  threatening 
univerjial  tjpoliiition  mid  schism,  if  the 
Cliurcb  does  not  accede  to  their  peremp- 
tory demand!*,  backed  by  the  whole 
phy  siC'al  force  of  the  kingdom,  are  really 
more  injurious  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
more  hostile  to  the  influences  of  the 
Church,  than  open  and  avowed  perse- 
cutors, even  the  most  cruel.  We  can- 
not name  a  single  pmfesaedly  CathoUo 
State  tliat  bas  afforded,  for  these  three 
hundred  years*  more  than  a  momentary 
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oonsolation  to  the  Holy  Father,  whose 
bitterest  enemies  have  been  of  his  own 
household;  while  the  only  sovereigns 
in  the  eightoentli,  and  the  first  halt  of 
the  nineteenth  centuries,  that  treated 
him  with  respect,  wen?  sovereigns  sepa- 
rated from  his  communion." 

This  is  true :  yet  not  the  whole  truth ;  for 
it  conceals  th(j  worst  feature  of  the  papal 
degradation — that  it  is  the  willing  in- 
strument and  vassal  of  the  kings.  If  it 
had  been  sulrjected  simply  by  the  supe- 
rior force  of  its  pseudo  friends,  there 
would  have  been  reason  for  it  to  com- 
plain; but  it  cheerfully  accepts  tlio 
slavery.  It  is,  at  this  moment,  linked  in 
witli  every  despotism  of  the  Continent, 
lending  itself  to  their  most  nefarious 
schemes ;  blessing  the  triumphs  of  their 
arms  over  popular  hopes,  and  proffer- 
ing a  servile  submission  to  them  in 
order  to  divide  tlio  ill-gotten  gains, 
wrung  from  the  weakness,  tlie  ignorance, 
and  the  miseries  of  the  people.  Yes ; 
the  power,  which  of  old  sat  in  judgment 
npon  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  and,  in  its 
fierce  contests  with  them,  became  a 
symbol  of  the  aspirations,  and  faith  of 
the  multitude,  is  now,  divested  of  its 
ideal  and  representative  character,  and 
fallen  from  its  own  high  schemes  of 
superiority  and  jurisdiction,  the  passive 
partner  of  the  secular  princes;  pro- 
testing when  it  does  protest,  not  against 
the  political  absolutism  of  the  oppressor, 
but  against  the  cries  and  struggles  of 
the  oppressed  !  It  prefers  the  friend- 
ship of  the  Czar,  even,  witli  his  foreign 
religion,  to  the  political  emancipation 
and  religious  regeneration  of  the  na- 
tions ;  and  is  greatly  more  to  be  feared 
for  the  doctrines  of  abject  political 
submission  which  it  teaches,  than  for 
its  imputed  ambition. 

But,  if  this  be  the  condition  of  things 
in  nations  avowedly  Catholic,  how  pre- 
posterous the  alarm  which  is  sounded  as 
to  the  temporal  aggressions  of  Popery 
in  countries  which  are  wholly  emanci- 
pated. Lot  us  suppose  for  instance — 
what  is  absurd  in  itself — ^that  Pio  Nono 
should  take  it  into  his  head  to  hurl  a  bull 
at  Queen  Victoria  or  General  Pierce,  for 
some  gross  heretical  malfeasance,  or  for 
an  insult  to  Cardinal  Wiseman,  or  the 
legate  Bedini,  what  would  be  the  effect? 
A  few  of  the  more  devout  Catholics 
would  be  thrown  into  a  flutter,  others 
would  mildly  hint  that  the  good  Father 
had  mistaken  his  business,  while  the 
world  in  general  would  explode  m&lBoi 


derision.  Ilistorians  might,  peihtps, 
recall  the  time  when  such  missives  cl»sed 
tlie  churches,  extinguished  the  sacri- 
fice on  tlie  altar,  suspended  christenings 
and  marriages,  covered  the  images  of  the 
saints  in  mourning,  silenced  tlie  bells  in 
the  towers,  left  the  dead  uuburied,  and 
dressed  whole  nations  in  sackchith  and 
ashes ;  but  they  would  recall  it  as  a 
striking  homily  on  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs — while  the  great  body  of 
the  people  would  go  about  their  pursuits, 
eating  and  drinking,  and  marrying  and 
giving  in  marriage,  as  utterly  uncon- 
scious that  anything  had  occurred  as  a 
deaf  man  is  of  the  snapping  of  a  pistol 
behind  his  back. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  ours  is 
the  last  in  which  the  temporal  preten- 
sions of  the  Pontiff,  supposing  them  to 
bo  still  cherished,  will  make  any  head- 
way. The  democratic  principle  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  manage  their  own 
afiViirs,  is  so  tnoroughly  ingrained  in  our 
whole  political  life,  that  fire  will  not  bum, 
nor  water  drown,  it  out  of  us.  We  should 
a  great  deal  rather  attempt  to  take  Sebas- 
topol  with  pop-guns  than  to  convert  this 
nation  to  an  acciuiesenco  in  the  old 
monarchical  and  religious  tyrannies.  In- 
dividuals of  recusant  communions  will, 
of  course,  now  and  then  take  shelter 
under  the  wings  of  the  Pope ;  Catholi- 
cism, as  a  religion,  will  gain  converts 
from  time  to  time ;  but,  as  a  political 
power,  it  will  find  the  current  ever  set- 
mg  more  strongly  the  other  way.  Rome 
is  far  more  likely  to  become  American, 
imder  the  influences  at  work  here,  than 
America  Roman.  Not  a  single  trait  of 
American  character,  as  it  has  been  thus 
far  developed,  harmonizes  with  the 
genius  of  that  court — not  a  habit  of 
thought,  or  mode  of  action,  peculiar  to 
our  people,  is  cast  in  its  moulds — and 
there  is  no  point  or  feature  of  our  civil 
procedure  coincident  with  the  structure 
of  its  government  or  the  aims  of  its 
polity.  We  are  drifting  further  and 
further  away,  with  the  current  of  the 
years,. not  only  from  Rome,  but  from 
every  vestige  of  ecclesiasticism.  Our 
religion  is  less  ritual,  day  by  day,  and 
more  and  more  civic  and  personal.  Our 
literature,  our  practical  enterprise,  our 
actual  political  tendencies,  in  short,  all 
the  agencies  of  oxur  civil  and  moral  life, 
turn  towards  a  practical  humanity,  as  the 
flower  and  fruit  of  Christ's  blessed  re- 
demption of  us,  aitd  will  not  return.  The 
VBfiBaeEkv^  Irifih  emigration,  which  was 
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vuce  supposed  to  threaten,  though  it 
nerer  aciuallj  molegted  ouf  safety, 
hm  readied  iu  hlghu  aod  now  begins  to 
slitekeii.  It  li  known  that  already  the 
preponderance  of  numbers  among  the 
emigfttnts  has  posset!  Qver  to  the  Ger- 
mans,  among  wnom  Fupery  dbi  lightly 
upon  diose  who  reoeive  it,  6od  is  more 
tfann  neittrttlised  by  tbe  despenrte  ration - 
aljstie  bia»  of  the  rest  Stmtiiis  and 
Feaerbacb,  we  suspC'ct,  are  the  sainia 
af  the  Germans  I  who  will  give  our  Puri- 
tan  Uieologians  more  trouble  than  all 
the  saints  of  the  Komish  calendar;  and 
the  creed  of  no-creedism  wiU  seduce  a 
larger  number  of  prctfeasora  than  the 
creed  of  f^pbitual  ^ubuiif^ion. 

We  shall  nut  dwell  upon  the  inex- 
pressible mcannesa  of  excluding  all 
ttsrelgneri  from  political  Hfe,  becaiti^e  a 
nniober  of  them  happen  to  be  Catbo- 
BcHit — CntisoHjca  from  religions  associa- 
tion and  couvietion,  and  not  in  the 
interest;!!  of  a  political  pn^pagandism, — - 
but  we  fihaU  urge  one  dmp:e  thought : 
that,  suppoi^ing  foreigners  to  be  ell 
Bomantsts,  the  way  to  rescue  them 
&om  their  error  \&,  not  to  enclose  tbem, 
by  an  outward  pressure  or  proscrip* 
tion,  into  a  narrow  circle  of  their  own, 
but  to  tempt  them  out  of  the  fatal  ring, 
into  a  freer  air.  If  their  communion  ba 
haunted  by  foul  super^tions  and  fana- 
ticism s^  as  sometimes  an  old  dec-ay ing 
stmctare  is  haunted  by  bats  and  owls* 
you  will  not  purify  it  by  closing  the 
abutters  and  keeping  them  in  darkness* 
It  is  in  darkneisji,  precisely,  that  owls 
and  bats  hve.  But  k*t  in  the  Ugbt  of 
Heaven  upon  ttiemn,  let  the  brisk  wind 
driuk  up  the  claoimy  damps,  let  the 
freight  warm  guu  quicken  the  benumbed 
and  torpid  limbs,  and  the  bate  and  owb 
will  fly  away,  for  the  place  will  be  no 
longer  congenial  to  their  habits. 

It  is  a  great  fact  of  experie  nee  that, 
where  Protectants  and  Catholics  are 
hrou^i  openly  together,  Cathohcism 
is  somned  and  liberalized — as  in  all  tbe 
frontier  districts  of  Europe — while  it 
retains  whatever  of  evil  it  may  possess, 
in  th«  most  unmitigated  fom:is,  in  the 
mmt  sec  bided  di.^lrict^.  ^ay^  both 
paxtiais  are  improved  by  the  association. 
How  much  in  England,  France,  and 
Gennany  have  the  old  hostilities  been 
tempered  by  the  common  medium  in 
which  th«ry  are  difiiisedt  while  in  Sweden, 
Proiestontii'm,  and  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  porta  of  Italy,  Catholicittoif  still  ex- 


hibit the  same  hard  featurija  wliich  they 
wore  a  hundred  years  ago?  Just  In 
proportion  as  Cathohca  are  pi^rmitted 
to  share  in  the  civil  life  of  Prot€«tant 
notions,  they  have  thrown  off  the  old 
preJLidicea  of  creed  and  begun  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  general  feelings 
and  tendencies  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 

In  our  own  countrj%  particularly,  the 
beneficent  and  beautiful  operation  of 
democracy  is  seen,  in  the  silent  and 
gentle  influences  by  flfhich  it  removes 
the  old  enmities  of  sect  and  race.  Tho 
slough  of  a  thousand  errors,  wliich  onoa 
hissed  like  so  many  serpents  in  tha 
bosom  of  society,  has  been  cast,  wo 
scarcely  know  how ;  deep  hatreds  which 
siUl  bum  in  Europe,  with  inteu.('eat  £eal, 
dindinc  classes  irrepaTably,  are  extin- 
guished her©  as  if  by  the  filing  dews  ; 
and  a  genial  glow  of  common  senti- 
menls  aiid  fecHngs  warms  into  a  bigber^ 
nobler  humanity  the  hearts  of  men,  no 
longer  curdled  into  petty  spites  or  ron- 
corooa  ammositiea  by  hostile  divisions  of 
privilege  and  interest.  Let  ns  beworoi 
then,  tiiat  we  do  not  arrest  or  thwart 
tliis  glorious  development!  Let  ua  bo 
worthy  of  tho  lofty  destiny  to  which  we 
have  been  called  I 

If  we  think  the  dogma  of  the  Homan 
Church,  while  transmitting  essential 
truth,  a  grievous  error  in  its  formula ;  if 
we  think  its  policy  unfriendly  to  intel* 
lectual  freedom,  and  to  republican  gov- 
ernment;  if  wo  should  be  sorry  to 
see  it  more  generally  accepted ;  let  us 
be  sure  that  its  corruptions,  whatever 
they  may  be,  are  to  be  met  by  argu- 
ment and  the  force  of  opinion  only*  and 
not  by  legislation*  Our  fathers,  with  a 
wisdom  aadiriiM  aa  was  ever  vouchsafed 
to  any  conclave  m  smod,  decreed  an 
cteraa]  reparation  of  Clhurch  and  StatCi 
and  the  li>est  sentiment  of  mankLud  is  on 
their  side.  They  forbade  the  use  of 
rctUgious  tests,  in  the  decision  of  civil 
rights,  and  that  prohibition  is  sound  in 
spirit  S3  well  as  letter.  We  hope  that 
the  American  people  will  never  de* 
part  fifom  it;  we  hope  that  they  wiU 
continue  to  exhibit  to  the  world  an 
exaUod  example  of  true  charity ;  And, 
we  ore  assured  that,  so  long  as  they 
refuse  to  allow  tmnmcnt  pn^ju dices 
Rird  local  irritations  to  provoke  them 
fn>m  its  kindly  dictates,  the  heavenly 
Father,  whose  esaence  is  goodue<iSi  will 
richly  endow  them  with  every  needed 
blessing. 
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LITERATURE. 

A  Batch  of  Novels.— Our  table  this 
month  is  covered  with  novels,  which  we 
■hall  proceed  to  dispose  of  as  we  can.  The 
first  we  take  up,  by  Miss  A.  B.  Warner, 
•uthor  of  •*  Dollars,  and  Cents,"  *'  Mr.  Ru- 
therford's Children,"  etc.,  etc.,  is  well 
named  My  Brother^  Keeper,  for  it  tells  the 
story  of  a  pretty  little  saint,  who  set  out 
to  "keep"  her  brother,  and  most  delectably 
die  performed  her  duty.  The  scene  opens 
with  Miss  Rosalie  Clyde,  who  is  rich  and 
handsome,  of  course,  and  marvelously  pro- 
per (which  is  not  of  course),  in  attendance 
upon  the  sick  bed  of  a  younger  sisker. 
This  is  amiable  in  her,  but  she  is  as  melan- 
choly as  she  well  can  be— or,  as  the  sailors 
say,  as  the  jib-cat — because  of  the  recent 
death  of  her  mother.  She  is  also  otherwise 
unhappy  in  her  mind,  because,  as  we  soon 
learn,  of  some  mysterious  shortcomings  of  a 
dear  brother  of  hers.  We  begin  to  suspect 
that  he  has,  perhaps,  turned  pirate,  or 
committed  a  secret  forgery,  or  wantonly 
broken  the  hearts  of  a  half  dozen  maidens. 
But  he  has  done  neither.  He  is  only  a  gay 
yoang  Captain,  good-looking  and  well  to 
do,  with  an  occasional  inclination  to  cards; 
who  prefers  the  society  of  his  young  friends 
to  the  lachrymose  company  of  Miss  Prim, 
his  sister.  In  short,  the  Captain  is  no  bet- 
ter than  one  of  the  wicked.  When  we 
find  how  she  labors  to  convert  him  from 
his  frivolous  ways,  firing  whole  volleys  of 
Scripture  texts  at  him  every  time  he  makes 
his  appearance,  we  do  not  wonder  at  it, 
even  though  they  were  wadded  with  sisterly 
kisses.  To  be  pelted  with  pious  quotations, 
over  your  eggs  and  coffee,  and  rubbed 
down  every  evening  with  a  lecture  on  your 
dns,  is  not  the  pleasantest  kind  of  enter- 
tainment for  young  men.  Thornton  Clyde 
— for  that  is  the  suffering  brother's  name — 
must  have  been  a  miracle  of  brotherly 
kindness,  to  put  up  with  such  an  incessant 
hail  of  preachment.  He  did  lose  his  tem- 
X»cr  sometimes ;  but  how  he  kept  it  at  all 
in  the  surprise.  His  saintly  little  house- 
keeper, having  made  herself  responsible 
for  the  good  conduct  of  the  whole  family, 
will  not  let  them  rest  till  they  are  dra- 
gooned into  her  methods  of  thinking  and 
acting.  She  refoses  to  go  to  the  theatre 
with  her  brother,  because  the  theatre,  we 


know,  is  such  a  naughty  place ;  and  when 
her  brother  wants  to  invite  some  gentlemen 
to  spend  the  evening  at  home,  (a  capital 
thing  for  his  case,)  she  insists  that  she  will 
not  assist  in  entertaining  them,  if  wine  or 
cards  are  to  bo  introduced  to  help  out  the 
evening.  This  was  an  enormous  imperti- 
nence in  Miss  Prim,  yet  the  indulgent  bro- 
ther consente  to  forego  his  plan.  One 
night,  however,  he  does  bring  home  a  few 
friends — a  right  pleasant  company— when 
little  Saint  Rosalie  deluged  the  whole  set 
with  strong  coffee— enough  to  keep  them 
all  awake,  as  we  have  no  doubt  it  did,  all 
night.  She  was  excessively  amiable  the 
while — the  cunning  little  minx—  pretending 
to  herself  that  she  was  doing  her  duty! 
What  is  worse,  Mi^  Warner  approves  her 
intractable  conceit.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  brother  ever  asked  any  body  again,  and 
we  ar^  sorry  for  it ;  for  the  chapter  that 
describes  this  gathering  is  the  first  pleasant 
chapter  in  the  book.  All  that  precede  are 
as  sad  as  an  undertaker's  shop,  as  well  ai 
much  that  comes  after  it. 

Saint  Rosalie,  like  most  young  ladies, 
who  are  rich,  and  handsome,  and  pious,  has 
a  lover— one  Mr.  Henry  Raynor — a  rather 
solemn,  but  not  altogether  stupid,  young 
gentleman,  the  son  of  a  nice  old  Quaker 
lady — who  has  a  taste  for  soldiering,  and 
has  just  returned  from  a  long  visit  to 
Europe.  He  rushes  to  see  his  little  sunt, 
and  she  receives  him  with  the  iciest  purity 
and  decorum — not  glad  at  all,  apparently, 
and  the  interview  consists  mainly  of  a 
mutual  exchange  of  Scriptural  excerpts. 
He  persists  in  his  suit,  however,  and,  after 
a  while,  asks  her  to  appoint  the  day.  She 
falls  into  his  arms!  she  gives  him  a  rousing 
smack !  she  says— next  week!  you  will  sup- 
pose? not  she:  she  has  not  yet  converted 
her  brother,  who  prefers  remaining  out  of 
nights  to  her  long  homilies  in  the  chimney 
corner ;  and,  until  she  has  converted  him, 
her  lover  may  go — ^break  his  heart  It 
is  her  one  duty  in  life  to  preach  that 
brother  over  to  her  side,  and  then  she 
will  be  ready  to  marry.  If  Mr.  Raynor 
had  been  as  sensible  aa  he  looks,  he 
would  have  boxed  the  ears  of  the  self- 
willed  little  jade,  and  sent  for  the  cler- 
gyman. But  he  gave  in  to  her  wbinu^ 
and,  in  fact,  began  himself  to  tiy  a  little 
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of  th«  mnue  sort  of  mAcMneiy  on  that  d^ 

ded  yoimg  Captaiii, 

At  !»st  Ro«J]  e '«  be«l  th  gives  wij,  under 
'  iier  Iiu^isaat  miudet;^  ttbotit  her  broiber^e 
lost  coDdHioD}  and  elie  is  Bent  Into  ibe 
courjlrj  to  recruit.  But  she  woo-t  rccrull. 
IniteM  of  eoJUEipering  off  to  the  woods,  or 
rowing  the  Ixmt.  or  dancing  with  the  clod- 
hoppers, or  riding  the  farmer's  hotaes  till 
thej  foADK^d  again,  or  girlng  np  hvr  soul 
to  the  pur«  and  elmple  insplrAtiODs  of 
Nature  she  nl  down  and  moped,  and 
nureed  her  ticUj  and  fiultry  fancier 
and  wrote  Jong  sermons  to  her  brother, 
wbichj  the  poor  fellow^  busily  eogaged  in 
erecting  fortiHeations  at  Brookljn,  (the 
iCeue  18  laid  in  1812,)  forgo  I  to  answer,  or 
did  not  care  to  answer,  seeing  that  ihej 
were*  probablj,  Uke  manj  otJi<;r  ^naons^ 
not  made  to  answer.  Saint  Rosalie  became 
wone :  bnt^  finallj,  Mr,  Raja  or  broagbt  ber 
a  little  comfortt  in  the  shape  of  a  promise 
that  naxt  day  her  brother  would  rbit  her. 
The  brother,  too,  had  been  iU  of  %  fever, 
and  went  to  the  country  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated elate  There  his  ei^ter  renewed  her 
sBsidullies,  plied  him  with  more  teztSf 
whined  and  beeeeched;  when  lo— preeto! 
"  he  wa5  a  changed  man' '--a«  he  might  have 
beeOf  by  the  etame  means,  In  cbaptur  1  or  2. 
ThuB,  Rosalie  and  her  texts  prev&ikd ;  the 
hunted  and  baSBi^d  iinoer  ?aw  the  error  of 
his  life,  and  repeated.  She  married  Mr. 
Rayuor,  and  the  brother  married  one  of 
Roealie^s  old  friends— a  couida— and  every 
body  was  as  happy  us  thej  could  be,  under 
the  cLrcuinstances^ 

This  ia  the  substance  of  the  £tOTy;  some 
points  of  which  are  agreeably  told,  but 
whlcb^  on  the  whole,  is  dull  and  badly  oon- 
itrncted.  The  characters  are  conceived 
with  more  vigor  thao  they  nre  defcribed, 
Dr,  BulTem— a  conceited  bat  hearty  old 
EscTilaplus;  Penn  Raynor*  a  talkatiTe  and 
rivacioas  demi-scmi-Quaker;  the  homely 
old  Taotee  Mrs.  Hoppt-r,  and  old  Mrs. 
Morcel,  a  compUinlug  old  lady— might 
have  been  worked  »ip  with  a  little  more 
care,  into  lively  and  pecullaF  individnali- 
Ues;  but  Saint  Rosalie  and  her  foldier- 
Qoaker  bu^^band,  Mr,  Raynor,  are  beyond 
th«  reach  of  human  nature  already^  mnd 
conld  never  be  Improved.  The  reader  Is  re^ 
tie  ved  when  they  are  married  and  dkappear* 

Mi  MS  Warner  has  a  tateol  for  narrative, 
a  pretty  gmd  f^erceptloa  of  character,  and 


b  not  without  a  tonth  of  humonr:  bat 
her  ideas  of  the  religious  life  are  so  na- 
genial  and  aggresiire,  (we  ^peak  of  this 
work  alone,  not  having  read  her  otherSt) 
that  we  hope  in  future  ebe  will  indolge 
f-ery  isparely  in  '-serious"  wHling, 

—Our  second  candidate  for  the  favor  of 
the  romance-reading  world  appears  In  the 
ViTiler  of  Blimcht  BroritQod—fLQ.  Ameriettt 
novel,  as  the  advertiRements  say,  the  tceoe 
of  which  i>  laid  partly  among  the  Hii^- 
lands,  aud  partly  in  this  city.  It  ia  a  novel 
of  pas&ton  and  sentiment^  however,  and  nol 
of  mftiuiere  or  locaj  life.  The  principal 
peraouagea  might  have  been  called  My 
Lord  Walton,  or  My  Lady  Blanche,  just  as 
well  as  Mr.  Walton,  and  ^Isa  Blanche,  to 
for  as  the  verisimilitude  i«co!ieerncd»  There 
is  nothing  pceoliarly  American  in  Ihe  t>ookr 
eave  a  few  descriptions  of  scenery,  an  oo- 
caalonal  allusion  to  New  York  foolety,  and 
an  old  revolutionary  veteran^  who  baa  no- 
thing realiy  to  do  with  the  plot,  and  whose 
meet  remarkable  feature  Is,  that  he  knew 
the  grandfathers  of  every  body. 

We  do  not  eay  this  by  way  of  con- 
demnation. Faasiou  ia  the  fame  every^ 
where;  and  the  characters  of  a  novel  9X% 
merely  the  puppets  by  which  it  is  eadiibited* 
The  book  is  one  of  considerable  talent.  We 
suspect  the  writer  is  a  novice,  from  a  cet^ 
tain  uneaslnem  or  want  of  t^^me  be  be^ 
trajB  in  the  management  of  his  materiata; 
bnt  he  is  a  novice  who  is  able  to  do  much 
better.  In  the  conception  of  character, 
be  is  not  deficient,  altbotigli.  we  think, 
he  could  give  more  individaaUty  to  hie 
figures,  by  a  Utile  more  patient  study. 
Mi&a  Blanche,  bis  heroine^  is  a  most  lovable 
yoong  woman,  but  is  Uke  a  great  many 
lovable  young  women  that  one  meets  in 
romances.  Mr.  Walton  la  vigorouely  con- 
ceived, but  geti  a  little  confused  in  the 
making  outf  and  Rodman  is  a  One  young 
man,  not  remarkably  difierent  from  other 
fine  young  men.  The  greatest  succen  of 
the  author,  clearly,  is  Enowlton — not  pre- 
cliely  the  Til  lain  or  the  logo  of  the  plot^ 
but  ihe  diplomatic  manager  of  it— who  is 
drawn  with  a  strong,  even  a  steady  band; 
and,  but  for  his  getting  married  in  the  end, 
would  leave  a  thoroughly  marked  and  con- 
sistent impression.  The  plot  of  this  novels 
turning  npon  an  early  eeparation  of  a  hus- 
band from  bis  wife,  undi.^r  mistaken  su** 
piciuQB,  and  a  five  or  six  jear%'  piiTHiIt  )q 
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the  lattor  of  an  absconding  son,  wLo  is 
jet  all  tUc  while  juBt  under  his  nose,  is 
utterly  improbable,  and  full  of  mystery 
where  there  need  be  no  mystery ;  yet  the 
incidents  arc  developed  with  dramatic  skill. 
But  as  one  sees  the  end  a  long  way  ahead, 
the  details  of  the  last  chapters  are  painfully 
protractid.  The  close,  therefore,  is  not  so 
agreeable  as  the  beginning.  Indeed  the 
opening  chapters  present  a  fine  Idylic  pic- 
ture, which  we  wishuhad  been  continued, 
with  lew  of  the  intrigue  and  passion  which 
mar  the  latter  part.  After  the  free,  bright 
air  of  the  Highland  region,  one  gets  slightly 
Boffbcatcd  with  the  crowd  and  heat  of  New 
York.  All  parties  being  finally  restored 
to  the  Highlands,  we  suppose  we  ought  to 
forgive  the  temporary  interruption;  but 
we  shall  not  The  fact  is,  that  we  arc 
heartily  weary  of  these  novels  of  passion, 
which  try  to  "  pile  up  the  agony "  of  our 
poor  human  nature.  Life  has  enough  of 
trouble  in  its  realities,  without  the  aid  of 
fictitious  additions.  Let  the  public  insist, 
therefore,  upon  more  fun,  more  odd  and 
whimsical  character,  more  quiet  and  genial 
Bcenes,  more  open  and  hearty  freedom, 
more  serene  and  lofty  art.  and  less  inten- 
sity, heat,  torture,  and  heart-breaking,  on 
the  part  of  our  nascent  novelists.  Our 
fictitious  literature  appears  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  its  tturm-iind-drang  period — its 
storm  and  spasm  period ; — and  the  sooner 
it  gets  through  it  to  the  pleasant  sunshiny 
land  beyond,  the  better  for  our  mental 
health  and  enjoyment 

— We  are  glad  to  find,  in  the  third  novel 
before  us — which  dates  from  an  unexpect- 
ed quarter— a  tendency  to  a  better  style 
of  art,  although  it  is  only  a  tendency.  We 
refer  to  a  novel,  called  ^on«, purporting  to 
be  the  work  of  Miss  Marion  Haklaxd,  of 
Richmond,  Virginia.  It  is  a  tale  of  South- 
em  domestic  life — not  negro  life,  as  might 
be  supposed  from  the  turn  that  novel 
writing  about  the  South  has  taken  since 
'*  Uncle  Tom,' '—but  the  life  of  cultivated, 
well-meaning,  suffering  and  striving  white 
folks.  It  must  have  some  local  truth  in 
it,  for  we  find  "  fifth  edition "  written  on 
the  cover  ;  yet  we  cannot  ourselves  recog- 
nize any  thing  peculiar  to  the  South  in  its 
characters  and  incidents.  Had  the  scene 
been  laid  in  New  York  or  Boston,  instead 
of  at  Richmond,  the  events  and  personages 
JBlght  have  been  yery  much  the  same.    It 


evinces,  however,  a  sharp  insight  into  the 
workings  of  human  motive,  marking  the 
nicest  distinctions  and  shades  of  charactei 
with  a  keen,  firm  touch,  and  without  those 
strong  and  exaggerated  contra^^ts,  which 
are  too  often  evidences  of  confused  concep- 
tions, and  imperfect  execution.  Miss  Ida 
Rose,  the  heroine,  is  not  exactly  an  original 
creation,  but  is  a  well-defined  and  skilfully 
developed  character,  and  '*  Charley  '^  and 
Mr.  Lacy  are  agreeably  drawn,  while  Miss 
Josephine  is  almost  too  much  of  a  vixen  for 
the  refined  society  in  which  she  is  allowed 
to  circulate.  There  is  more  mutual  com- 
placency and  admiration,  too,  among  the 
leading  friends  than  is  compatible  with  a 
true  social  intercourse.  But  the  tone  of 
the  work  issnbdued,  the  pictures,  generally, 
in  good  keeping,  and  the  religious  spirit 
healthful  and  liberal.  The  greatest  defect 
which  occurs  to  us,  is  that  the  incidents  are 
expanded  until  they  become  monotonous. 
A  considerable  number  of  people  are  intro- 
duced, Vho  have  nothing  really  to  do  with 
the  plot,  and  are  quite  unneceiisar^'  as  acces- 
sories. On  the  whole,  we  have  been  both 
entertained  and  instructed  by  this  novel, 
in  spite  of  the  too  evident  self-satisfaction 
of  the  whole  company. 

—  But  if  Alone  is  a  true  picture  of 
Southern  society,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
glimpses  of  it  tliat  we  get  in  Our  World,  a 
new  anti-slavery  novel !  What  a  contrast 
between  the  parlor  and  kitchen !  We  shall 
not,  however,  compare  the  two  works, 
as  Our  World  is  a  mere  partizan  talc, 
written  with  an  avowed  partizan  purpose, 
and  exhibiting  little  or  no  artistic  skilL 
It  deals  in  violent  scenes  and  characters,  is 
without  merit  as  a  story,  and  disgusts, 
rather  than  interests  us,  by  its  main  inci- 
dents. The  whole  thing  is  overdone  ;  sup- 
posing each  separate  event  to  be  true — as 
a  whole  it  is  not  true,  because  the  particu- 
lars are  brought  together  without  relief, 
without  light  and  (hade — in  a  confused 
mass.  The  characters  are  vague,  the  con- 
versations forced,  and  the  descriptions,  for 
the  most  part,  overstrained.  The  reader 
finds  it  difficult  to  continue  his  attention  to 
the  end,  and  is  glad  when  the  last  chapter 
shuts  out  the  jumbled  and  disagreeable 
scenes  to  which  he  has  been  an  unwilling 
spectator. 

—  A  more  readable  book,  than  cither  we 
hare  named— about  the  Sotfth,  too— Is  the 
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Souihirn  Land,  by  A  CniLD  of  the  Suk — 
despite  its  affected  title.  It  has  the  thinoett 
thread  of  a  Btory  runalog  through  it,  being 
rather  a  series  of  hop-skip-aad-jamp  sketch- 
es—sometimes  of  life,  at  others  of  scenery, 
and  then  again  of  character.  Beginning  at  a 
boarding-school  at  France,  and  closing  on 
a  cotton  estate  in  Tennessee,  the  author 
expatiates  OFer  the  world,  in  the  style  of 
Peter  Schlemil,  or  the  Wandering  Jew. 
Now,  we  have  him  at  Paris,  then  at  New 
Orleans,  next  in  Charleston,  and,  again — 
he  docttn't  know  where  himself.  But  where- 
ever  he  lights,  for  a  time,  he  is  the  same 
chatty,  keen-eyed,  cultivated,  nonchalant 
observer  of  men  and  things,  and  he  mana- 
ges, by  a  few  words,  to  make  us  see  what 
he  sees.  A  man  of  the  world  seemingly, 
he  has  yet  a  soul  for  sentiment,  nature  and 
poetry.  With  a  great  many  local  preju- 
dices, and  the  constitutional  arrogance  of 
"  a  child  of  the  sun,''  he  is  still  open  to  a 
perception  of  local  defects.  His  pictures 
of  the  South  arc  generally  warm,  mellow, 
many-colored,  with  floods  of  sunshine  and 
luxurious  vegetation,  but  not  without 
glimpses  of  the  fever-erfvamps  and  pine  bar- 
rens. Ue  paints  the  princely,  gentlemanly 
planter,  but  he  does  not  forgot  the  **  Sherry 
Cocktails,- •  the  *"Gin-8wigs,*-  and  the  "Mr. 
Sbortstaples."  In  the  teeth  of  his  strong 
Southern  prepossessions,  too,  he  reveals, 
onconFciously  it  may  bo  to  himself,  social 
aberrations  in  the  South,  which  his  pet 
plan  of  a  law  of  primogeniture  would  not 
eradicate,  but  aggravate.  But  he  is  too 
companionable  to  bore  yon  with  long  spec- 
ulations, and  so  we  shall  not  stop  to  say 
what  all  his  occasional  remarks  might  sug- 
gest, by  way  of  reply. 

—  In  TTie  (^d  Inn^  by  Mr.  Josiau  Babnes, 
Sen.,  we  have  a  collection  of  stories,  told 
with  considerable  power;  but  the  device 
of  a  party  of  travelers  meeting  accidentally 
at  an  inn,  and  agreeing  to  tell  stories  for 
pastime,  is  so  old  and  worn  that  it  needs 
all  one*8  patience  to  go  on  with  the  book. 
Yet,  if  the  reader  will  overlook  this  pre- 
liminary want  of  invention,  he  will  find  the 
stories  themselves  full  of  interest  and 
pathos.— A  pleasant  tale  is  that  of  Ome  Out 
Oomert^ — which  strange  name,  we  suppose, 
moans  Connecticut  Comers — for  the  scene 
is  chiefly  laid  in  Connecticut.  A  vein  of 
humor  runs  through  it,  which  will  give  the 
reader  a  good  laugh,  if  he  wants  one. 


Captain  Mayfarrle,  Mln  Provey,  the  Dea- 
con, and  other  characters  are  done  to  the 
life. — One  may  also  say  as  much  of  Inm- 
thorpti—  a  short  story  of  backwoods  life,  by 
Paul  Ciketton'.  who  mingles  pathos  and  fun 
in  nice  proportions. — ^The  Taltttfor  the  Ma- 
rineMf  by  Hasby  Gringo-— well  known  to  be 
Lieut  Wise — are  animated,  witty,  and 
thrilling,  having  all  the  rapidity  and  dash 
of  Captain  Marryat,  with  more  originality 
and  humor,  and  some  of  his  coarseness. 

— Among  the  reprints  of  novels,  we  have 
only  time  to  mention,  first  and  foremost, 
the  beautiful  large-typed  edition  of  Don 
QuizoUe — translation  by  Motteaux,  and 
notes  by  Lockhart — lately  issued  by  Little, 
Brown  &Co.,  altogether  the  finest  edition 
of  the  greatest  of  romances  that  has  yet 
appeared.  Then,  the  Grace  Lee  of  MisB 
Ka  VANAon  the  Mammon  of  Mrs.  Gore,  and 
the  Kenneth  of  Miss  Yoxge  all  exciting 
and  meritorious  worlLs,  to  say  nothing  of 
Douglass  Jerrold*s  most  amusing  Men  ^ 
Character,  The  Amjfos  Leigh  of  Mr.  Kings- 
ley,  we  must  reserve  for  a  more  elaborate 
notice  hereafter. 

—  Eastford ;  or  Hoiuehold  Sketeltes,  by 
Wesley  Brooke,  is  an  anti-spasmodic  book, 
which  shows  that  the  stock  of  men  of  letters 
who  feel  naturally,  think  calmly,  describe 
truthfully,  and  write  correctly,  has  not  died 
out,  as  some  people  suppose.  The  author 
of  Eatt/ord  is  a  contemplative  man ;  and, 
whether  he  wields  the  angler *s  rod  or 
not,  is  of  the  race  of  Izaax  Walton,  whose 
mental  traits,  if  not  whobc  piscatory  habits, 
he  largely  shares — adding  to  them,  how- 
ever, a  wider  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
and  a  keener  insight  into  the  motives  of 
the  world's  movement.  The  story  of  the 
book,  although  evidently  intended  as  a 
mere  bond  to  unite  a  series  of  sketches  in  a 
common  interest,  has  the  charm  of  a  natu- 
ral, truthful  progression;  the  author  has 
not  felt  at  liberty  to  violate  consistency  for 
the  sake  of  effect.  He  has  laid  the  scene 
of  his  tale  in  and  around  an  old  New  Eng- 
land village,  excepting  the  passage  of  a 
few  stirring  incidents  which  take  place  in 
the  lamber  wilds  of  Maine,  and  the  vivid 
relation  of  which  is  in  striking  and  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  the  placid  tone  of  the 
rest  of  the  book.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
we  violate  confidence  in  saying  that  Wesley 
Brooke  is  the  assumed  name  of  Mr.  Geobgb 
LuNT,  of  Boston. 
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A  Few  II  isTORnss.—**  There  she  u,''  said 
Webster,  of  Massacbusettis—'' behold  her, 
and  jadge  for  yourself.  The  world  knows 
her  history  by  heart''  Bnt  if  it  does,  that 
is  no  reason  why  her  history  should  not  be 
written.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Barry  has  given 
OS  a  most  elaborate  and  agreeable  record 
of  it,  in  his  History  of  MassachusetU.  It  is  a 
work,  which  in  more  respects  than  its  mere 
form  resembles  Bancroft's  **  United  States," 
without  being  an  imitation.  It  evinces 
the  same  research,  the  same  animation,  and 
the  same  liberal  American  spirit  Begin- 
ning with  the  earliest  dij>coveries  of  the 
State,  it  describes  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims, their  troubles  with  the  Indians,  their 
persecutions  of  the  Quakers,  and  the  suc- 
cessive administrations,  down  to  a  quite 
modem  period.  The  author,  who  cherishes 
both  an  admiring  love  of  the  heroic  quali- 
ties of  the  New  England  settlers,  and  a  noble 
disdain  of  their  occasional  bigotry  and 
meanness,  writes  with  ease  and  eloquence, 
in  the  temper  of  a  judge,  and  not  of  a  par- 
tisan. His  work  will  take  its  place,  we 
confidently  predict,  among  the  standard 
books  of  histor}' ;  for  it  is  clear,  succinct, 
conscientious,  and  attractive. 

—  A  riiitory  of  Weidern  JfassaehusetU,  by 
JosiAii  GiiJiKRT  lIoUAND,  is  contincd  to 
the  several  counties  of  Hampden,  Hamp- 
shire, Franklin  and  Berkijhire,  and  is  more 
of  a  local  than  a  general  narrative.  In  the 
first  part,  we  have  an  outline  of  general 
history,  but  the  second  part  relates  to  the 
geology,  and  the  third  part  to  the  towns  of 
those  particular  counties.  It  has  been  pre- 
pared with  much  industry  and  skill,  and  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  local  knowl- 
edge. Many  of  the  anecdotes  which  Mr. 
Holland  has  collected  out  of  the  archives 
of  the  old  towns,  have  a  quaint  and  charac- 
teristic significance. 

—  No  ¥rriter  has  a  more  charming  sim- 
plicity of  style  than  Zschokke.  whose  Bis- 
iory  qf  Sfnizerlatid,  a  household  treasure 
among  the  Alps,  has  just  been  faithfully 
rendered  into  Euglish,  by  Francis  George 
Shaw.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  Zschokke, 
that  while  his  narrative  possesses  that  clear 
and  limpid  beauty,  which  adapts  it  to  the 
capacity  of  children  and  the  people,  it  has 
all  the  accuracy,  conci&enes^s  and  thought 
which  the  maturest  mind  may  require.  It 
Ib  the  text-book,  we  lielieve,  of  the  confed- 
erate Cantons. 


—  We  confess  to  a  strong  liking  for 
Laicartixb's  Histories.  It  is  true,  they  nc 
not  always  accorate,  but,  it  is  also  tme, 
that  they  are  always  profoandlj  interest- 
ing ;  his  sentiments  are  often  sentimentali* 
ties,  but  then  his  descriptions  are  pictoRa 
Who, can  read  any  one  of  his  books,  aad 
forget  it?  How  vividly,  and  with  what 
poetic  elevation,  he  brings  his  scenes  aad 
characters  before  the  mind !  How  gracefid 
and  flowing  his  narrative — how  liberal,and» 
for  the  most  part  just,  his  judgments?  Taks 
up  the  first  volume  of  hisi/tatory  of  TStritjf, 
just  published  by  the  Appletons,  and  real 
his  account  of  the  rise  of  Mahomet  and  hii 
religion,  and  see  if  you  ever  before  read  a 
more  graphic,  impressive,  and  fascinating 
story  T  The  East,  where  Lamartine  has 
spent  nine  years  of  his  life — ^with  ItssaDoy 
climate,  its  wild  deserts,  its  legendary  mys- 
teries, its  strong  passions  and  lofty  eorihii- 
siasm — is  just  the  sphere  for  his  fine  poetic 
faculties,  and.  we  cannot  doubt,  that  tUs 
Ottoman  history  will  be  one  of  his  most 
characteristic  and  beautiful  book.^ 

—  In  the  lectures  on  Louu  tkt  Fumisadk, 
and  the  Writen  of  kit  Age,  translated  from 
the  French  of  J.  F.  Asti^  by  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Kirk,  we  have  an  able  and  Instructive, 
though  somewhat  incomplete  view  of  the 
literary  and  religious  aspects  of  the  age  cf 
the  Grand  Monarque.  They  were  deliv- 
ered in  French,  to  a  private  andienoe  fai 
this  city,  and  have  since  been  translated 
by  Mr.  Kirk,  who  is  a  fk-iend  of  the  anther. 
The  prose  part  of  the  translation  is  good, 
but  the  poetry  quite  indifferent  An  ambi- 
tious introduction  by  the  translator,  is  not 
so  skillfully  executed  as  it  might  have  been, 
although  it  supplies  a  rapid  review  of  pre- 
limioary  French  History,  which  will  be 
found  useful  in  studying  the  treatise. 

— ^The  Life  of  Sam  Uoutton  is  evidently 
written  with  a  view  to  advance  his  intei^ 
ests  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  bat 
is  full  of  fine  material  notwithstanding. 
His  experiences  of  this  world  have  been  so 
varied,  that  the  incidents  (all.  of  then- 
selres.  into  picturesque  and  striking  forma 
Even  the  turgid  style  of  his  biographer 
cannot  divci^t  them  of  a  certain  dramatie 
and  robust  force.  As  the  boy  emigrant, 
the  Indian  chief,  the  successful  General, 
and  the  influential  statesman,  his  carcff 
exhibits  the  most  romantic  contrasts,  sad 
novel  adventures;  and,  had  they  been  d^ 
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•eribed  with  a  rimple  reliance  upon  the 
facts,  withoat  the  attempt  at  elaborate 
eulogy,  which  runs  through  this  book,  the 
natural  impression  produced  would  have 
been  stronger  than  the  artificial  one,  aimed 
mt  by  the  writer,  is  likely  to  be. 

— A  History  of  the  Wary  by  George 
Fowler,  is  a  succinct  but  authentic  account 
of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  hostile  parties 
in  the  East  It  is  compiled  from  public 
and  private  documents  of  the  highest  au- 
thority, and  gives  a  clear,  though  compen- 
dious, narrative  of  the  progress  of  nego- 
tiations and  hostilities,  from  the  mission  of 
Ifentchikoff,  up  to  the  siege  of  Sevastopol. 
Two  excellent  maps,  one  of  the  Crimea, 
and  the  other  of  the  besieged  city,  add 
materially  to  the  value  of  this  little  vol- 
ume. 

— ^The  Church  History  of  Dr.  Charles 
Hase,  lately  rendered  into  English,  is  one 
of  the  best  manuals  on  that  subject  that  we 
have  found.  It  is  succinct  but  clear,  and 
unites  to  an  astonishing  power  of  con- 
densed expression,  the  most  impartial  and 
comprehensive  judgment.  The  arrange- 
ment has  all  the  scientific  precision  of  the 
Germans,  with  a  liveliness  of  narrative 
which  is  not  Grarman.  In  its  sketches  of 
both  characters  and  events,  it  exhibits  a 
rare  Insight  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
whose  learning,  also,  as  he  is  a  German,  is 
of  course  prodigious. 

—The  Lives  of  the  Chitf  Justices  of  the 
United  States^  of  which,  we  have  read  the 
advanced  sheets,  kindly  forwarded  to  us 
by  Lippincott.  Grambo,  &  Co.,  promises  to 
be  a  standard  work  of  history.  It  is  com- 
piled from  original  and  authentic  docu- 
ments, some  of  them  now  used,  for  the  first 
time,  and  is  written  in  a  forcible  and  at- 
tractive style. 

Some  Miscetjjlxies.— We  shall  speak  of 
Maffinns  MitcdlanieSy  as  an  American  book, 
for,  though  the  substance  of  it  has  been 
printed  in  foreign  Magazines,  as  a  book  it 
la  new.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  editor,  is 
already  known  by  his  elaborate  edition  of 
Wilson's  Xoctet  Ambrosiana,  and  has  acted 
ludiciously  in  putting  forth  Maginn  as  a 
kind  of  continuation  of  that  work.  Ma- 
ginn was  of  the  Wilson  set;  inferior  to 
Wilson  in  many  respects,  but  exhibiting 
many  of  the  same  qualities.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  pathos  and  energy 
of  Wilson,  although  he  shares  in  his  learn- 


ing, his  fun,  and  his  convivial  sympathies. 
They,  and  their  companions,  were  a  rollick- 
ing, jovial  crew  (at  least  in  print),  as  savage 
as  meat-axes  the  next  morning,  and  as  full 
of  loyalty  as  they  were,  or  pretended  to 
be,  of  liquor.  Their  truculent  jokes  told 
well  in  their  day,  but,  we  confess,  that  to 
us,  now,  many  of  them  have  the  smell  of 
^n  old  drink-shop, — or  of  whisky-fumes 
and  stale  tobacco.  A  great  deal  of  their 
wit  is  repulsively  coarse,  or  a  great  deal 
of  it,  as  an  Irishman  would  say,  no  wit  at 
alL  It  is  mere  broad  whim,  or  a  kind 
intellectual  toun  de  force, — amusing  for 
the  time — but  not  genuine.  The  poly- 
glott  translations,  for  instance,  are  cu- 
rious evidences  of  dexterity,  but  nothing 
more:  the  drinking  and  eating  boasts, 
too,  are  mere  vulgar  exaggerations,  pleas- 
ing alone  to  swill-tubs;  while  the  arro- 
gant ridicule  of  contemporary  authors, 
has  less  humor,  and  all  the  low  malice 
of  Billingsgate  fishwives.  Yet,  over  and 
above  this  giu-room  slang  and  maudlin 
loyalty,  there  is  often  in  Maginn  real  hu- 
mor, touching  sentiment,  and  sound  learn- 
ing, lie  has  a  free,  hearty,  careless  way 
about  him  that  carries  you  along,  by  the 
mere  force  of  animal  excitement.  You  like 
the  fellow,  even  while  he  repels  you,  he  is 
such  a  gentlemanly  and  scholarly  rowdy. 
His  insolence  you  ascribe  to  the  bad  rum  in 
him  ;  but  his  talent,  his  vivacity,  his  won- 
derful variety,  his  originality  and  inde- 
pendence you  ascribe  to  the  man  himself. 
How  atrocious  the  criticisms  on  Shelley. 
Keats,  Hunt,  etc.;  yet  how  capital  the 
burlesques  of  Wordsworth,  Crabbe,  Byron 
Coleridge  and  others!  What  ingenuity  in 
his  parodies;  what  a  true  bacchanalian 
swing  in  bis  drinking  songs ;  what  audacity 
in  his  egotisms;  what  bluster  in  his  cri- 
tiques, what  endless  wealth  of  conceit  in 
his  literary  disguises!  We  do  not  wonder 
"  that  Blockicoodj  in  his  day,  was  universally 
disapproved  and  read — that  the  booksellers 
refused  to  sell  it,  and  yet  that  every  body 
bought  it;  or  that  every  body  pretended 
to  be  disgusted,  while  every  body  laughed. 
It  was  enough  to  drive  Edinburgh  mad, 
with  mingled  wrath  and  mirth — this  stormy 
club  of  writ<'rs  and  bruisers,  who  seem  to 
alternate  with  equal  gusto  from  the  rectory 
to  the  ring,  from  pugilism  to  philosophy, 
from  license  to  literature,  from  rum  to 
religion.  • 
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Kr.  Mackenzie  has  edited  the  book  with 
yast  iodustry,  but  not  equal  judgment. 
Many  of  his  notes  are  de  tropf  and  he  ought 
to  assume  that  the  class  of  persons  likely 
to  read  him  will  know  something  of  such 
men  as  Jeffreys,  Ilogg,  Belzoni,  Shelley, 
Henry  Mackenzie,  etc.,  etc.,  without  the 
assistance  of  a  long  biographical  account 
Sometimes,  too,  he  ludicrously  mistakes  his 
author.  Magiun,  for  instance,  in  one  of 
his  maxims,  (p.  110,)  says  the  best  thing  to 
bo  drank  after  cheese  is  strong  ale;  and 
adds  ironically,  by  way  of  confirmation) 
"who  ever  heard  of  a  drayman,  who  lives 
almost  entirely  on  bread  and  cheese,  wash- 
ing it  down  with  water  or  champagne?" 
Whereupon  Mr.  Editor  asks,  in  a  note,  with 
all  solemnity,  "Uow  could  a  drayman 
obtain  champagne?-'  Sure  enough,  Mr- 
Mackenzie !  how  could  he  ?  But,  generally, 
the  notes  of  the  Editor  are  a  real  assistance, 
and  we  thauk  him  for  the  pains  he  has  taken 
both  in  collecting  and  elucidating  the  text. 

— A  work  upon  making  and  fencing  Clear- 
ings, from  Paris :  a  work  upon  Landscape 
Gardening,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ohiol 
Who  would  not  as  soon  look  for  the  one  as 
for  the  other  ?  But,  in  Mr.  Kern's  Landscape 
Gardeningy  published  at  Cincinnati,  wo 
have  the  latter,  showing  how  rapidly  the 
subtler  arts  follow  in  the  peaceful  train  of 
empire.  Mr.  Kern  has  well  judged  his  cir- 
cumstances, and  has  produced  the  right  book 
at  the  right  moment  There  ore,  probably, 
08  each  spring  opens,  a  thousand  homes 
where  the  opportunity  and  the  wish  coexist 
for  the  first  time,  for  some  external  sign  of 
ease,  and  of  the  love  of  natural  beauty. 
The  want  of  these,  the  guidance  towards 
a  tasteful  expression,  this  book  supplies. 
The  more  elaborate  works  of  the  class  Mr. 
Kern  has  read  with  evident  care  and  dis- 
crimination He  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended for  making  a  book  of  reasonable 
size,  and  for  writing  with  straightforward- 
ness upon  Landscape  Gardening ;  a  treat- 
ment which,  before  Downing's  time,  was 
hardly  known.  The  principal  English 
writers — Price,  Ripton,  Brown,  Loudon — 
are  two-volume-octavo  men.  Loudon  spun 
from  his  laborious  head  laborious  books, 
full  of  valuable  material,  but  useful  only 
to  the  student  or  man  of  solid  lefeure.  Most 
of  us  here  are  hasty  men,  who  do  not  expect 
at  the  utmost  to  reach  seventy,  who  have  a 
great  deal  to  do,  and  may  be  called  apon 


as  F.  Pierce  was,  at  short  notice,  to  be 
President  of  this  Republic.  Art,  therefore, 
for  us,  whether  in  words  or  works,  must  be 
condensed.  His  publishers  have  put  Mr.  Kem 
before  the  public  in  great  luxury  of  typo- 
graphy. The  genius  and  expense  devoted 
to  the  wood  engravings  might  have  been 
concentrated  to  advantage  upon  a  smaller 
number;  and  Mr.  K.'s  elaborate  ** rock- 
work"  could  have  been  succesefully  omit- 
ted. 

— Dr.  Hatward,  President  of  the  Maasa* 
chusctt  Medical  Society,  has  just  given  to 
the  world  the  more  prominent  points  of 
his  medical  experience,  with  reflectiona 
These  *' Papers  and  Reports"  indicate 
a  man  of  the  profoundest  professional 
good  sense,  the  preeminent  characteristic 
of  our  noble  old  physicians.  They  are 
complacently  deficient,  compared  with  the 
French  school,  in  the  technical  minuteness 
of  detail  now  obtainable ;  but  have  a  far 
outbalancing  tact  and  breadth  of  intelligent 
views.  If  every  competent  physician  should 
leave  such  material  as  this  for  the  deduc- 
tions of  future  investigators,  science  might 
safely  hope  to  make  a  vast  step  forward. 

— The  death  of  Mrs.  GnAKLorrE  Bronte 
NicuoL,  the  author  of  "Jane  Eyre,"  of 
'•Shirley,"  and  of  "  Villette  "  is  too  impor- 
tant an  event  in  the  literary  world -for  ns 
to  allow  it  to  pass  without  comment  In 
the  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  her 
actual  personal  life  and  experience,  there 
is  little  to  relieve  the  sense  of  sadness 
which  is  derived  from  her  books :  a  feeling 
of  loneliness  and  untold  tragedy  which 
give  them  an  earnestness  beyond  those  of 
any  other  contemporary  woman.  It  is 
scarcely  ten  years  since  "Jane  Eyre"  was 
published,  but  the  position  of  its  author 
in  Englii«h  literature  is  assured.  It  was 
not  only  its  vivid  characterization,  its 
startling  and  brilliant  description,  its  glow 
and  passionate  pathos,  which  compelled 
the  homage  that  followed  it ;  but  its  pro- 
found humanity,  its  quiet  scorn  of  the  con- 
ventional accessories  of  success  in  fiction, 
its  bold  faith  in  human  nature,  its  perfect 
fireedom  from  dandyism  and  dilletantism, 
and  its  tone  of  religious  earnestness,  with- 
out cant  or  meanness,  that  made  fame 
salute  its  author  as  eminent  among  women. 
By  these  characteristics  all  the  works  of 
Misa  Bronte  hare  adileved  a  permanent 
place  among  the  beat  bookiof  the  best  a^ 
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of  fictUm ;  nor  do  we  hc^tate  to  eaj  that, 
on  the  wlmle,  ''Jane  Eyre"  is  the  most  re- 
markable novel  ever  TiTitten  by  a  woman. 
HioB  Bronte  belonged  entirely  to  the  mod- 
em school;  the  school  of  which  George 
Sand  is  a  veiled  Prophet,  and  of  which 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  are  the  high  Priests. 
But,  among  her  fellow  workers,  among 
contemporary  novelists  of  either  sex,  she 
bad  few  superiors.  The  amiable  ladies 
who  monthly  supply  the  circulating  libra- 
ries with  the  high-bred  woes  of  the  high- 
bom  Arethnsa ;  or  the  sentimental  gentle- 
men who  paint  the  dainty  miniature  of  the 
incomparable  and  impossible  Harley  L'Es- 
trange,  were  incontinently  put  aside  by 
this  Yorkshire  intruder,  who  hailed  Thack- 
eray as  the  chief  among  them  all,  and  went 
into  the  field,  showing  his  colors.  The  eye 
and  the  heart  of  the  world  followed  her ; 
and  she  has  done  what,  perhaps,  no  other 
of  the  score  of  contemporary  female  nov- 
elists has  done;  she  has  enriched  litera- 
ture, and,  consequently,  human  experience, 
with  a  new  image.  She  has  done  what  all 
genius  has  tested  its  greatness  by  doing, 
created  a  character  that  lives  as  a  rcpro- 
ientative  and  type,  in  the  human  mind. 

The  story  of  her  life  is  sad  and  short. 
She  was  bom.  and  mostly  lived,  and  died, 
amoDg  the  hills  of  Yorkshire.  Her  father 
was  a  i>oor  clergyman ;  her  sisters  were  of 
the  same  sensitive,  if  not  morbid,  tempera- 
ment as  herself;  and  they  both  died  young 
and  before  her.  Her  brother  was  a  youth 
of  similar  promise,  and  he  died  also.  She 
went  early  to  a  school,  of  which  the  school 
in  ''Jane  Eyre'*  is  a  picture,  and  there 
physical  privation  and  suffering  confirmed 
the  grave  and  melancholy  bent  of  her 
nature.  She  went,  afterwaj^,  as  a  gover- 
ness, to  Brussels,  and  the  fruit  of  that 
episode  in  her  life  we  have  in  **  Villette." 
Returaiog  to  Yorkshire  she  found  her  two 
sisters,  Emily  and  Anu,  and  there  the  three 
novels  were  written  by  the  three  sisters, 
"Jane  Eyre."  '*Wuthering  Heights,"  and 
"Thb  Tenant  of  WildfcU  HalL"  They 
retained  their  initials  in  the  names  they 
assumed,  and  were  severally  known  to  the 
public  as  Curler,  Acton,  and  Ellis  BelL 
Our  readers  will  all  remember  the  appear- 
ance of  these  remarkable  books.  There 
was  a  startling  reality  in  them  which  quite 
staggered  criticism.  They  seized  the  public 
almost  sternly  by  the  arm,  and  said,  **  Quit 


your  smirking  over  the  amiable  imbecilities 
of  Lady  Belinda  Doriana,  and  see  another, 
and  more  real,  and  more  terrific,  aspect  of 
human  and  English  life."  The  books  of 
the  two  younger  sisters  were  appalling. 
The  reader  preferred  to  disbelieve.  They 
were  such  revelations  as  had  never  been 
made,  and  of  a  state  of  society  that  was 
hardly  suspected.  They  were  imperfect 
in  stracture,  and  the  protest  that  breathed 
through  them  was  so  fierce  that  it  seemed 
almost  insane  or  exaggerated.  But  "Jane 
Eyre  "  was  so  calm,  so  intense,  and  so  real, 
that  there  was  no  escape.  As  a  work  of 
literary  art  it  is  most  admirable.  It  is  so 
sharply  cut,  so  pointed,  and  defined:  it 
leaves  the  moral  so  wisely  where  life  and 
nature  leave  it,  that  the  public  mind  in- 
stantly acknowledged  a  new  power,  and 
the  little,  brown-haired,  sad-eyed,  and 
wasted  daughter  of  the  Yorkshire  curate, 
was  a  famous  woman.  But  she  meant  to 
live  neither  for  fame  nor  fortune.  In  her 
estimation,  the  writing  of  a  book  was  a 
work  to  be  done  seriously  and  because  it 
must  be  done,  not  because  it  could  be  done. 
She  was  neither  dazzled  nor  deluded  bj 
her  success,  and  wrote  her  next  novel, 
•'Shirley,"  in  the  midst  of  great  domestic 
distress.  It  is  less  excellent  than  "Jane 
Eyre,"  but  has  the  same  qualities.  Then, 
and  last,  came  "  Villette,"  a  book  written 
upon  the  edge  of  the  churchyard,  in  which 
her  sisters  and  brother  were  buried ;  and, 
at  the  window,  whence  she  looked  upon 
their  graves.  It  is  about  two  years  since 
it  was  published.  She  married,  then,  and 
died  on  the  last  day  of  March  in  this  year. 
So,  among  the  wild  Yorkshire  hills,  ended 
a  life  that  seems  bleak  enough.  It  is  not 
possible  that  she,  who  could  so  delicately 
describe  great  happiness,  as  she  does  tn 
portions  of  all  her  works,  did  not  feel,  with 
an  aching  sorrow,  the  absence  of  it  in  her 
own  life.  Yet  she  wrought  that  tragedy 
into  forms  of  pathetic  beauty.  If  the  thom 
against  her  heart  made  her  long  sad,  the 
world  listened  and  wept.  She  was  not 
forty  years  old  when  she  died;  but  how 
much  has  she  done,  who  has  made  her 
name  dear  in  many  lands,  and  to  all  kinds 
of  persons,  by  the  heroic  tendemess  with 
which  she  probed  the  most  private  wounds, 
and  the  earnest  composure  with  which  she 
poured  the  balm.  The  quality  of  the  grief 
that  lingers  about  her  grave  is  the  finest 
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homage  to  her  power.  It  is  not  a  romantio 
sorrow  over  the  death  of  youth  and  the 
blight  of  beaatiful  promise ;  nor  the  regret 
that  foUo^-s  the  departure  of  a  brilliant 
wit  and  scholar :  it  is  not  the  grief  at  the 
decease  of  an  entertaining  and  familiar 
author ;  but,  it  is  the  feeling  of  want  and 
loss  in  the  death  of  a  noble  woman,  who  - 
did  not  wear  her  genius  as  a  diamond  to 
dazzle,  but  as  a  star,  to  inspire,  and  chasten, 
and  console. 


Litter  from  Major  Wherret. 

To  the  Editor  of  Putnam's  Monthly. 

Sir  : — I  am  jn^evcd  to  Rce  that  a  fair  corre- 
spondont  objectH  to  the  iiiconsiptency  of  certain 
Btricturm  of  mine  on  an  exhibition  dc8<>ribcd 
to  mo  as  the  German  cotillion,  which  were 
report eU  in  the  March  numbor  of  your  peri- 
odical. Tl>e  difficulty  Peems  to  lie  in  the  fact, 
that  I  chose  to  offer  vinoiia  refrcfhment  to  my 
ffiicstfl  upon  the  occm^ion  under  consideration. 
Poor  Bamanl  wa»  dreadfully  hurt  at  belne 
called  an  "  old  maBcuIinc  prude ;"  and  when  I 
came  to  that  paMafl^e,  he  interrupted  me  and 
said,  "Well,  M/yor!  you  can  make  the  same 

reply  that  Mn«. did  when  acked  whv  Bhe 

did  not  invite  her  Rioter  (who  marrie<i  tho 
music-master)  to  her  la«t  ball—'  My  dear  sir,' 
she  said,  *  t/ou  know  ice  mnxt  draw  the  line 
tomrwheref'  So  pray  tell  this  gentle  critic 
that,  to  a  certain  extent,  you  choose  to  conform 
to  tho  usages  of  society;  but  that  you  must 
draw  tho  line  somewhere!  Your  guests  shall 
bo  welcome  to  your  wines — but  not  to  your 
wife." 

I  confess  I  thought  of  sa3ring  somethin^^  of 
this  kind,  until,  upon  reading  tho  concluding 
paragraph  of  tho  remonstrance,  I  learnt  that 
"  punch  and  cigars  oro  behind  the  age,"  and, 
moreover,  that  they  aro  "medieval  follies." 
When  I  asked  Barnard  how  this  was,  he  began 
to  lauph,  and  exclaimed,  "Tho  lady  has  you 
there,  Mfjor!  You  have  been  growing  cran- 
berries down  here  in  Benrbrook  so  long,  that 
you  know  nothinji:  of  tho  advance  tho  world 
■as  made  elsewhere.  The  fact  is,  that  associ- 
(jlinj  tho  German  in  any  way  with  f>uch  a 
^mdtaral  foflu  w  an  indulp^euce  in  stimulating 
fluids,  is  simply  pre]>osterous.  It  is  well  known 
that,  at  the  ^>at  houses  in  tho  city,  where  this 
is  the  fashionable  dance,  no  wine,  punch, 
or  any  kind  kind  of  spirituous  liquor  is  pro- 
videtf,  and  that  no  person  was  t^vcr  known  to 
bo  present  at,  or  assist  in,  tho  German,  except 
in  a  state  of  tho  severcrst  sobriety.  As  for 
ciearn — except  as  intercflling  relics  illustrativo 
of  me<liirval  folly — they  are  utterly  unknown 
out  of  Bearbrook;  and  for  introducing  an 
indulKcnco  so  completely  extinct,  you  may 
well  bo  held  responsible."  I  was  so  shocked 
to  hear  that  a  past  frailty  had  been  revived  at 
my  littlo  OctoDcr  party,  that  I  didn't  exactly 
understand  an  allusion  to  some  marina  with 


which  Barnard  conchided  his  statement    It 
was,  probably,  of  no  consoquence. 

Dear  me!  Sir,  I  fear  this  letter  will  be 
rather  a  composite  affair,  for  my  nephew 
Tom  has  just  come  into  tho  room,  and  insist* 
upon  writing  a  paragraph,  to  ^ve  his  ideas  of 
what  shoulcf  have  TOen  the  editorial  comment 
upon  tho  critical  correspondence  you  havo 
published.  Ho  thinks  there  is  a  very  **  suffi- 
cient answer"  to  tho  lady's  complaint — and 
thus  ho  writes  it  as  in  your  person : — 

"  It  is  cortoinly  a  new  doctrine,  that  a  writer 
of  fiction  can  introduce  no  characters  but  such 
as  exhibit  a  spotless  propriety  or  perfect  con 
sistencY.  We  had  alwa}'s  supposed  it  not  only 
jwrfeclly  lawful,  but  decidedly  meritorious,  to 
represent  people  no  better  tnan  they  really 
ore.  Our  correspondent  will  scarcely  deny 
that  there  oro  many  gentlemen  of  the  old 
school  who  so  far  retain  former  habits  as  to 
take  wine  or  punch  themselves,  and  to  offer  it 
to  their  guests,  who  are,  nevertheless,  honestly 
and  decidedly  shocked  at  follir*  to  which  cus- 
tom has  not  nacdened  them.  The  notion  that 
a  writer  is  personally  rcAponsiblo  for  every 
opinion  expressed  by  the  characters  he  uses, 
or  for  all  that  is  done  in  the  scones  he  describee, 
is  too  plainly  absurd  to  re<iuiro  refutation." 

I  really  forget  what  I  was  writing  about 
when  Tom  intermpted  me,  so  I  will  conclude 
by  saying  tliat  I  could  never  seriously  counsel 
or  advise  the  use  of  any  stimulant.  But  so 
lonp  as  it  is  the  custom,  among  any  circle  of 
acquaintances,  to  give  wine  or  ^tunoh  when 
frieiuls  are  received  in  the  cvenm^c,  I  shall 
probably  conform  to  it.  A  trifling  difference 
in  latitu(lc  may  make  a  considerable  difference 
in  tho  habits  and  necessities  of  man.  I  con 
p-««urc  my  graceful  censor  that  the  custom  of 
providing  spirituous  refreshment  up<m  social 
occasions,  which  it  seems  is  extinct  and  medi- 
icval  in  New  Y'ork,  is,  unfortunately  (and 
I  heartily  underscoro  tho  word),  so  prevalent 
in  Bearbrook,  that  one  of  the  parties — either 
upon  paper  or  in  reality — would  be  incomplete 
without  Its  introduction. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  troubled  you  with 
so  lon^  a  letter,  and  should  not  have  done 
so  had  not  Tom  assured  me  tlio  public 
would  expect  it.  If  vou  would  now  and  then 
give  us  some  agricultural  articles,  I  think  I 
could  promisoan  increased  circulation  to  your 
Magazine.  It  may  seem  presumptuous  in  mo 
to  suggest  in  this  matter,  out  I  am  convinced 
that  an  occasional  pajier  on  the  Cranberry 
could  not  fail  to  be  popular.  Pray  a.4sure  your 
correspondent  that  I  am  not  at'  all  angry  at 
what  sho  called  mo,  and  shall  endeavor  to 

gacify  Barnard  as  soon  as  pottsible.    And  so, 
ir,  believe  me,  with  the  hipiert  c«nisiderarion, 
Your  ver>'  ol>edicnt  wrvant, 
Paul  Retribution  Wherret. 

In  justice  to  Major  Wherrey,  it  should  be 
slated  that,  upon  the  first  intimation  of  a 
charge  upon  his  social  morals,  he  was  in  the 
field,  fully  armed;  and  his  present  note  of 
explanation  was  unavoidably  deferred  from 
the  May  number  of  the  Monthly,  for  which  it 
was  designed. — ^Ed.  ^ 


Ili?™^?^/-^^ 


^^^ 


